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THE MODERN 
Univerſal Britiſh T raveller ; 


A New, ComPLETE, and Accurate TOUR Trroven 


ENGLAND, WALES, SCOTLAND, 


AND 


. The Neighbouring IsLANDs. 


COMPRISING ALL THAT IS WORTHY OF OBSERVATION IN 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


AND CONTAINING 

A full, ample, and circumſtantial Account of every Thing remarkable in 
the PN Cities, Boroughs, Market Towns, Villages, 2 amlets, &c. 
throughout the KINGDOM. * 


Being calculated equally to p/caſe the Polite.— entertain the Curious, — inſtruct the 
nin formed, — and direct the Traveller. 


THE WHOLE DISPLAYED UNDER THE FOLLOWING HEADS: 


GENERAL. | NaTURAL. Local BrioGRAPHICAL Mi1sC2LLANEOUS. 
Situation Rocks Caſtles Handicrafts Government, 
Extent Mines Military Ways Military and Naval Manufactures, Trade, 
Latitude, Longitude Grottoes Docks, Harbours Exploits Commerce, Revenues, 
Roads Foſſils Markets, Fairs Extraordinary Abilities 3 Naval and 
Battles Caves Canals, Buildings or Defects, either of 
Sieges Minerals Fortifications Body or Mind, or Polity ower and Pre- 
Skirmiſhes Plants Palaces, Seats any other Circum- — of the King 
Civil Commotions «|| Agriculture Parks, Bridges ttance by which the | Laws and Cuſtoms of 
Trading and other Com- || Beaſts ' Cathedrals, Collegiate, Lives of remarkable || the Houſe of Lords 
panies Birds and Pariſh Churches Perſonages may be || Privileges and Uſages of 
Civil, Eccleſiaſtical and j| Fiſhes Monuments i thought worthy of the Houſe of Commons 
Military Offices Inſects Eccleſiaſtical and being communicated || Nature of the “Legiſlature 
Earthquakes, Storms || Reptiles Civil Juriſdictions to the Public, and | and Modes of Proceed- 
Inundations, and other || Amphibious Corporations commemorated toPoſ- ng in the variousCourts 
_ ſingular Occurrences. i] Creatures. Cuſtoms, Manners, Kc. terity. i ö of Juftice, &c. &c. *. 


BEING THE RESULT OF 
An AQtual and late General Survey of the Whole Kingdom. 


AND INCLUDING 
Various MAPS, corrected from the lateſt Obſervations, 


A COLLECTION of LANDSCAPES, VIEWS, &c. that make an admirable 
GROUPE of elegant COPPER-PLATE PRINTS. 


A COMPLETE ROAD-BOOK; a Ltsr of all the FAIRS, * 
And a Variety of other uſeful and entertaining Particulars. 


The ArT1iCLEs reſpecting ENGLAND, 


By CHARLES BURLINGTON, Esa. 


Such as relate to WA-LES, 


By DAVID LLEWELLYN REES, Gent, 


Ard thoſe Deſcriptive of SCOTLAND, 
By ALEXANDER MURRAY, M. A. 


The Whole being interſperſed with many valuable and curious Circumſtances communicated by Gentlemen 
of Rank and Abilities. 


Here at Home ye may fit, and the Nation peruſe ; 
Or to trace it be taught if a Tourney ye chuſe. 


GREAT BRITAIN's Grand Objects we mean to explain ; ; 


To be pleaſing, and pertinent; uſeful and plain : 
For a. 0 for Fran wou'd cc Reader ſay, 
[njlrutiion an Pleaſure attend ths SURVEY: 
And when yeve perus'd us, induce ye to own, 
We foe in THESE Paces, GR AT BRITAIN have inewn. 
D amt I cg It ne wn r r —— 
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b 
HE Neceſſity of knowing our own Gountry previous as well as 
in preference to that of others, is ſo ſelf- evident, that it needs 
only being mentioned to bring Conviction. Independent, however, 
of the Meceſſity to a Briton, the Object merits the Attention of every 
Citizen of the World; for no Country in the Univerſe abounds more 


in the rich Productions of Nature, the poliſhed Works of Art, the 
Improvements of Science, or the Refinements of Taſte. 


We ſhall, in this Undertaking, make the Reader - acquainted with 
the preſent State of the Country and its Conſtitution, of its Matural 
Productions, and the Performances of Skill with which it abounds. 
It is our Purpoſe minutely to trace its fimple Beauties and fupendous 
Monuments; and pleaſingly to lead the Curious to a perfect Know- 
ledge of the Places and People it contains, and of its Antiquities and 
modern Embelliſhments. Hence we ſhall at once comprize in this 
Work, the Natural Hiſtory, Geographical Deſcription, Commercial 
Account, Biography, Naval and Military Tranſactions, and antient 
and preſent State of GREAT BRITAIN. 


The above are not the only Circumſtances in which this Work will 
be found ſuperior to any fimilar Performance on the Subject ; as the 
Improvements in Arts and Sciences will be delineated, and the Pro- 
greſs of Trade and Manufactures traced from their original Sources. 
The Cuſtoms and Manners of the various Inhabitants will be pointed 
out, and Provincial Peculiarities ſtrongly marked; fo that the Cha- 
racers of the Inhabitants of the ſeyeral Counties will be particularly 
diſplayed, as well as the more general National Characteriſtics. Local 
Particulars will likewiſe be attended to: And a Complete Lift of 
FAIRS, with an accurate Account of the ROADS, will be 
included in the Deſcription of every County and Shire, 


Thus, by blending Utility with Pleaſure, the Reader's Imagination 
may travel with Facility, be entertained on the Journey, gain Im- 
provement at every Stage, ſurvey the whole Kingdom without Danger, 
and conclude the Excurſion informed, but unfatigued; while the real 
Traveller will be directed on his Way, have his Roads delineated ; the 


Pleaſures he may enjoy, diſplayed ; the Curiafities he may fee, de- 


ſcribed ; and the Objects moſt worthy of his Attention, pointed out. 13 


Many 


- OI 4 
OY 4 
7 41 
188 
. : 


=. . 


Many Particulars that in themſelves are dull to read in the Courſe of 
Narration, and which in other Works are diffuſively ſcattered about 
in ſuch a Manner, that the Accuracy of their Inſertion, and the 
Facility of immediately referring to them, have been impeded, will 
here be drawn into one One Central Point, and exhibited at a fingle 
View in an Inſpection Table, calculated on Purpoſe for every County. 
By this diſtinguiſhed Improvement, many tedious Repetitions will be 
avoided, various Errors corrected, and every former Inconvenience 


1 


obviated. 


By theſe Tables may be ſeen, with the greateſt Eaſe, 


The Dioceſe in which each County is fituated, 
Its Boundaries. 


Its Extent. 


Its Diviſions and Sub- diviſions. - 
The Cities, Towns, Villages, Vicarages and Pariſhes it contains, 


The Members it ſends to Parliament. 
From whence its Name is derived, &c, &c. 


We ſhall conclude with ſome Lines deſcriptive of this Iſland, which, 
in order to adapt them to modern Times, are altered from the Pro- 
ductions of one of its greateſt Ornaments—SnakRSsPEARE. 


This Royal Throne of Kings, this Chief of Iſles; 
Where ſcepter'd Majeſty in Grandeur ſmiles : | 
This other Eden, fam'd in Peace and War; 

This fortreſs built by Nature's guardian Care; 

Whoſe Safety, while her Sons unite, is ſure, 

From foreign Foes and Peſtilence ſecure. 

This Little World, whoſe Bleſſing's Liberty; 

This Precious Stone, ſet in a Silver Sea; 

This Houſe, ſurrounded by great Neptune's Moat, 
Whoſe Walls are Waves, and whoſe ſtrong Caſtles float ; 
This Nurſe, this Womb of Kings, of Royal Worth; 
Fear'd for their Breed, and famous for their Birth : 
Rever'd for Arts and Sciences at Home; 

| Renown'd for Deeds as far as Fame can roam. 
This rich and cultivated Iſland ſtands, 
The Dread and Envy of leſs happier Lands, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


REAT BRITAIN, the largeſt Iſland of Europe, and the moſt opulent and powerſul one 
in the Univerſe, is ſituated in the Weſtern Ocean, Its greateſt Length is nine Degrees of 
Latitude, and its greateſt Breadth ſeven Degrees forty-two Minutes of Longitude ; for the moſt 
Southern Part is ſituated in the Latitude of fifty Degrees North of the Equator ; and the Northern 
Extremity in the Latitude of fifty-nine Degrees; the Part fartheſt Welt in the Longitude of fix 
Degrees, and the Eaſtern Extremity in one Degree forty-two Minutes Eaſt. Sixty-nine Engliſh 
Miles and a Half being equal to a Degree of Latitude, and forty-four Engliſh Miles equal to one 
Degree of Longitude, 1n the Parallel of fifty Degrees. It of Courſe follows, that the whole Length 
of Great Britain is fix hundred and twenty-five Miles, and the greateſt Breadth three hundred 
and thirty-eight Miles. The Form of this Iſland is Triangular ; the Angles, including many 
Promontories, are 
1. The Lanv's Exp. | 
2. NorTH FORELAND, 8 
3. CalrRN Ess. 5 


We are informed by William Auguſtus Ruſſel, Eſquire, in his celebrated Hiſtory: of England, 
that This Iſland was ſcarcely known at the Time the Roman Empire was-in its utmoſt Splendor; 
but fince that Period it has encreaſed ſo exceedingly in Power and Opulence, as to extend its Con- 
queſts farther, and to acquire more Territory than that State could ever claim, when it's Poſſeſſions 
were. the moſt extenſive. Even in the Time of the Emperor Auguſtus, the Britons were deemed 
a People detached from the Reſt of Mankind, and fo inhoſpitable, that it was thought a Kind of 
Baniſhment to be ſent among them. 


4 Some to far Oaxis ſhall be ſold, 
« Or try the Lybian heat, or Scythian cold; 
«© The reſt among the Britons be confin'd, | 
A Race of Men from all the World disjoin'd, _ 5 3 


— — _— 


« Yet the Inhabitants of this Iſland, at ſubſequent Periods, penetrated Regions which the Romans 
had no Idea could exiſt ; made themſelves Maſters of Tratts of Country, which lay in Climate 
deemed by thoſe People uninhabitable ; and boldly explored an Immenſity of Ocean, though thei 
priſtine Conquerors never dared venture to loſe Sight of Land.” | | 


: 
| 
5 


* 


4 : —_ 
We cannot forbear here inſerting the late celebrated Dr. Goldſmith's Rhapſodical Exclamation; 
concerning Great Britain and its Inhabitants. | F 8 


4 Fir'd at the Sound, my Genius ſpreads her Wing, 
And flies where Britain courts the Weſtern Spring; 
«© Where Lawns extend that ſcorn Arcadian Pride, | n 
« And brighter Streams than fam'd Hydaſpis glide ; | . . 
«© There all around the gentleſt Breezes ſtray, | 
«© There gentle Muſic melts on ev'ry Spray; 
«« Creation's mildeſt Charms are there combin'd, 
Extremes are only in the Maſter's Mind. 
<« Stern o'er each Boſom Reaſon holds her Stat 
„With daring Aims irregularly great; | 
Pride in their Port, Defiance in their Eye, 

l ſee the Lords of Human-kind paſs by. "R 

Intent on high Deſigns, a thoughtful Band, 

« By Forms unfaſhion'd, freſh from Nature's Hand; 
„Fierce in their native Hardineſs of Soul, 
4 True to imagin'd Right, above Controull . 
While ev'n the Peaſant boaſts theſe Rights to ſcan, 
« And learns to venerate himſelf in Man.“ | 


The Name of Britain hath been variouſly derived. Some deduce it from Brutus, a Trojan, who 

is ſuppoſed to have ſubdued this Iſland 1108 Vears before Chriſt : Camden conjettures that the 

| Greeks gave it the Name of Britain from the Word Brith, (painted) which was charatteriſtic of 

the ancient Inhabitants, and zania, a Greek Termination implying a Country; ſo that the Junction 

of theſe ſignified the Country of Briths, or Painted People. Others imagine that it originated from 

the Welch Word Prydcamm, which means White, and might allude to the white Cliſts; but the 
moſt probable conjeQure is, that the Word Britain is derived from the Phoenician Word Bratanack, | , 
which ſignifies Land of Tin; for the Phœnicians traded hither for Tin previous to the Roman 
Conqueſt. | 
B . | 


+ 


Great Britain is bounded on the North by the North Sea, on the South by the Engliſh Channel, 
on the Weſt by the Iriſh Sea, and on the Eaſt by the German Ocean. The Iſland itſelf is divided 
into two Parts, viz. | | 
SourH BRITAIN. 
NorTH BRITAIN. 


South Britain comprizes England and Wales, and North Britain is denominated Scotland. In- 
dependent of theſe grand Diviſions Great Britain is ſurrounded by innumerable ſmaller Iſlands; 
ſome fingle, ſome in Cluſters, and others ſcattered along the Coaſts. Of the firſt Deſcription are 
the Iſles of Wight, Man, &c. Of the ſecond, the Scilly Iſlands, Orcades, &c. And of the 
third, the Weſtern Ifles, &. The whole of our Deſign may, therefore, upon the new Plan we 
propoſe, be divided into four grand Diviſions ; according to the following Table, 


* 


PART I. 
rj A MD. 


England, we ſhall conſider as divided into four Circles, agreeable to its three Angles and its 
Centre. Viz. | 


1. Southern Circle, or firſt - diſcovered 


Parts # 8 5 F Kent, Suſſex, Surry, Eſſex, Suffolk. 


containing 


Monmouthſhire, Worceſterſhire, Leiceſterſhire, War- 
wickſhire, Rutlandſhire, Huntingdonſhire, Northamp- 
tonſhire, Cambridgeſhire, Bedfordſhire, Buckingham- 
ſhire, Oxfordſhire, Hertfordſhire, Middleſex. 


2. Midland Circles, or the diſtri next 
penetrated into - 1 a 


containing 


| Derbyſhire, Staffordſhire, Shropſhire, Herefordſhire, 


Dorſetſhire, Somerſetſhire, Devonſhire, Cornwall. 


3. Weſtern Cirele, which was originally q 
the moſt commercial diviſion. 


Werse Berkſhire, Wiltſhire, Glouceſterſhire, 


4. Northern Circle, or the Portion laſt 


Durham, Northumberland, Cumberland, Weſtmore- 
known — — * 45 = | 


land, Lancaſhire, Cheſhire. 


containing containing 


ſees Lincolnſhire, Nottinghamſhire, Yorkſhire, 


4 as. FO I I OE IS 


as —_— 


FARTH. 


. 


n 


Brecknockſhire, Cardiganſhire, Caermarthen- 


1. South Wales 4 bs F containing 4 ſhire, Glamorganſhire, Pembrokeſhire, and Rad- 
norſhire, 


| op Angleſea, Caernarvonſhire, Denbighſhire, Flint- 
2. North Wales . | 9 j ſhire, Merionethſhire, Montgomerythire. 
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PART III. 
n) T7643. 
£ Edinburgh, Haddington, Merſe, Roxborough, Selkirk, Peebles, Lanerk, 


Dumfries, Kirkcudbright, Aire, Dumbarton, Bute, Caithneſs, Renfrew, 
Contains the Shires of J Stirling, Linlithgow, Argyle, Perth, Kinroſs, Clackmanan, Fife, Forfar, 
Kincardin, Bamff, A en, Elgin, Nairne, Cromartie, Inverneſs, Roſs, 
Sutherland, and Orkney. | 


PART lv. 
BRITISHS. ISLES. 


The Ifle of Wight, The Scilly Iſlands, 

Conſiſting of J The Ifle of Man, The Orcades, or Orkney Iſles, 
Guernſey and Jerſey, The Iſlands of Shetland, | * 
Alderney and Sark, The Hebrides, or Weſtern Iſles, &c. &c. | 


ah 
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THE MODERN 


Univerſal Britiſh | Traveller. 
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General Introduction to this Part, and particular Deſcription of the 
Southern Circle of E NG LAM D. 


C I. & F- 


General Introduction reſpecting ENGLAND. 


with its adjacent iſlands, was anciently called 
itain, ſo that particular part now denominated 
South Britain was known by the name of Albion. An- 
tiquarians have given various derivations of the latter 
word, as well as of Britain. Some ſuppoſe the 
country to have been called Albion by the Greeks, from 
Albian, the ſon of Neptune ; others derive it from the 
Greek word olbios, or happy; and others, with a greater 
degree of probability, think it had its origin from 
alphon, or white, which name might very naturally 
allude to its white cliffs. 

England received its name from the Angles, a people 
who came into the iſland with the Saxons. Theſe 
having ſubdued, and afterwards united it, gave it the 
name of Angleland, or the Land of the Angles, which 
time hath molified into the word England. That 
part of Great Britain which goes by the name of Eng- 
land is frequently uſed for the whole diſtrict to the 
ſouth of the Tweed, and conſequently includes 
Wales. As many particulars, therefore, concerning 
both countries are ſo eſſentially blended that they can- 
not be well disjoined, we ſhall ſpeak of them together, 
though we mean to deſcribe the countries themſelves 
in a ſeparate and diſtinct point of view. 

The climate of England is ſubject to perpetual va- 


A. the whole which we now term Great Britain, 
r 


rieties of heat and cold, yet the former in ſummer, | 


and the latter in winter, are conſiderably more tem- 
perate than in any other country ſituated under the 
ſame parallel of latitude. The atmoſphere is often 
loaded with vapours, but the perpetual verdure occa- 
ſioned by that general humidity, fully recompences 
for every concomitant inconvenience. T his perpe- 


— 


The beſt and moſt entertaining account of the ancient 
Britiſh druids and bards is given in a work, entitled, 
A new and authentick Hiſtory of England, by William Au- 
guftus Ruſſel, Eq; publiſhed by J. Cooke, No. 17, Pater- 
eſter Rone, Landon. In this account their ſyſtem of general 


| 


tual verdure, as it is unknown to, is the envy of 
other nations, and the warm ſea-breezes, by mode- 
rating the extremes of weather, contribute not a little 
to the longevity of the inhabitants. The ſhore is na- 
turally formed into various bays and creeks, which 
furnith admirable harbours for ſhipping; and the face 
of the country is beautifully diverfified with hills and 
dales, woods and waters, - buildings and cultivated 
lands, affording at once the moſt elegant landſcapes 
of poliſhed civilization, and the moſt romantic proſ- 
pects of ruſtic ſimplicity. 

Reſpecting the firſt inhabitants of this iſland, ſuffice 
it to ſay, that the learned, in general, ſuppoſe they 
came from the neighbouring continent of Gaul or 
France. They were warlike, rude, inhabited huts 
built in the woods, painted their ſkins, and wore the 
hides of beaſts careleſsly thrown over them. They 
were divided into tribes, each of which was ſubordi- 
nate to a chief who poſſeſſed a kind of rude regality, 
and, in time of war, from theſe chiefs a generaliſſimo 
was elected. Their civil as well as religious govern- 
ment was under the inſpection of and executed by 
their prieſts or druids*. Theſe druids performed 
their devotions in conſecrated groves of oak, revered 
the oak as a divine tree, and deemed the miſletoe 
which grew on it one of the choiceſt gifts of heaven. 
Hence they acquired their name, for the Celtic word 
Deru, from which Druid is derived, implies an oa#. 
They believed the immortality of the foul, taught 
tranſmigration, and inſtituted human ſacrifices. While 
under the Britons, England was divided into feven- 
teen provinces, VIZ. 

State 


a mm _ * 


and relative duties is treated of in a maſterly and amuſing 
manner, the whole having been extracted from a curious 
manuſcript in the Hbrary ot a nobleman lately deceaſed, and 
which had never been conſulted or ſeen by any preceding 
writer, 


I 
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8 ER TRODUCTION TU:ENGLAND. 
State of SOUTH BRITAIN under the BRITONS. 
D 5 Cornwall, 9. Durotriges, --- Dorſetſhire. Carmarthenſhire, 
* Devonſhire. 6. Trinobant, ; — as 14. Dimetæ, { Pembrokeſhire 
Somerſetſhire,, : ex. Cardiganchire. 
Bel Wilts, : Northamptonſhire Montgomerylhire 
2. Belge Hants, Leiceſterſhire, Merionethſhire, 
3. Atrebates, --- yaa oe 11. Coritani, rear rok pan, 8 
4. Regni, --- Surry and Suſſex. 1 Denbighſhire, 
5, Cantium, --- Kent. Derbyſhire. | Flintſhire. 
een Glouceſterſhire, Warwickſhire, 6. Ottadini, Northumberland, 
* Oxfordſhire. Worceſterſhire, Yorkſhire, 
Bucks, 12. Cornavil, 4 Staffordſhire, Richmondſhire 
7. Cattieuchlani, f Bedfordſhire, Shropſhire, | in ditto, 
- Hertfordſhire Chethire. 3 Lancaſhire, 
Suffolk, Herefordſhire, R eſtmoreland, 
8. Iceni Norfolk, ä Radnorſhire, Cumberland, 
3 Cambridgeſhire, 13. Silures, < Brecknockſhire, and the Bithop- 
Huntingdonſhire. Monmouthſhire, ric of Durham: 
Glamorganſhire. 


The Romans firſt invaded this iſland under the conduct of Julius Cæſar, and, having conquered, retained 


it ſome centuries. While under their juriſdiction, it was provinciated and divided into four parts, viz. 


State of SOUTH BRITAIN under the ROMANS. 


— 


1. Britannia Prima, 
2. Britannia Secunda, 
3. Maxima Cæſarienſis, 


4. Flavia Cæſarienſis. 


which contained 


A — 


The Southern Parts of the Kingdom. 


The Weſtern Parts of 
Wales. 


ö 
All the Country from the Trent to the Wall | 


the Kingdom, and 


of Severus, between Newcaſtle and Carlitle. 


The Midland Counties. 
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Subſequent to the Saxon invaſion, which happened about the year 450, the principal leaders appropriated to 
themſelves the diſtricts they had conquered, and formed them into petty kingdoms. | 

The whole of theſe kingdoms, which were ſeven in number, formed what was called the Heptarchy, 
or a political Republic, out of the ſeven kings of which a chief was chofen in time of war to act as 


generaliſſimo. 


The Heptarchy, or kingdoms erected by the Saxons, were as follow: 


The SAXON HE F FA R C H Y. 


Firth of Edinburgh. 


i Counties included in i Counties included in 
Kingdoms. thoſe Kingdoms. Kingdoms. thoſe Kingdoms. 
I. Kent founded by 6. Eaſt Saxons founded| Eſlex, 
Hengiſt in 475, ended in Kent. by Erchewin in 527, and| Middleſex, 
823. | ended in 746. Part of Hertford. 
2. South Saxons found-| Suff 7. Mercia founded by| Glouceſter, . 
ed by Elba in 491, and su * Cridda in 582, and ended Hereford, 
ended in 600. N in 874. Worceſter, 
, Warwick 
3. Eaſt-Angles founded] Norfolk, eee 
by Offa or Uffa in 575, Suffolk, Rutland, 
and ended in 793. Cambridge, Northampton, 
With the Iſle of Ely. Lincoln, 
4. Weſt Saxons found-| Cornwall, ee 
ed by Cerdic, in 512, which! Devon, Oxford mY 
finally ſwallowed up all the] Dorſet, Stafford 
other States in $27» and} Somerſet, ee ü 
concluded at the Conqueſt] Wilts, Salo £ 
in 1066. Hants, Ch fe 
of Berks 3 
| 2 Nottingham, 
3 WY ancaſter. Bedford, and the re- 
5. Northumberland Durham . 
founded by Ida in 574, Cumberland, Hertfordſhire. 
and ended in 792. Weſtmoreland, 
Northumberland, and 
Part of Scotland, to the 


In 


INTRODUCTION TO ENGLAND. 


In the time of Alfred the Great, England was di- 
vided into counties, or, at leaſt, that mode of diviſion 
was revived, and the counties were ſybdivided into 

Trehing or Trithings, 
Hundreds or Wapentakes, 
And Tithings. 

A Trehing or Trithing is the third part of a county, 
and this diviſion ſtill ſubſiſts in Yorkſhire, though 
the appellation is corrupted into the word Riding. 

The Hundred or Wapentake was a diſtrict, con- 
taining one hundred families. 

The Tithing was a diſtrict of ten families, 

In Kent and Suſſex other diviſions prevail, viz. 
Kent is divided into lathes, and Suſſex into rapes, 
which diviſions are ſubdivided into hundreds, &c. 

Both England and Wales have likewiſe their eccle- 
ſiaſtical diviſions ; that is, _ are divided into 


Provinces, F Juriſdictions of Archbiſhops, 
Dioceles, | th | | of Biſhops, 
e . 
Pariſhes, of Clergymen, 
or Pariſh Prieſts. 


South Britain contains only two provinces, yiz. 
Canterbury and York; and theſe include twenty-four 


dioceſes : twenty-one being contained in the former, 


and three only in the latter. For the ſupport of each 
pariſh-prieſt tythes are allowed, or a tenth part of 


9 
thoſe things in the pariſn, which yield an annual en- 
creaſe; excluſive of a portion of land ſet a-part for 
his peculiar uſe, and denominated a glebe. 

A pariſh which will maintain a prieſt is called a 
benefice; and ſome of theſe benefices have been appro- 


| priated to certain religious houſes, biſhoprics or col- 


leges, which have enjoyed the revenue, and appointed 
a clergyman ta perform the duty for a certain ſtipend, 
either payable in tythes or ſterling money; and a livin 
held in this manner is called a cure of ſouls. Th 15 
benefices were called appropriations till the ſuppreſ- 
ſion of religious houſes at the Reformation, when 
ſome of them falling into the hands of laymen, were 
termed impropriations : the appellations are now often 
uſed indiſcriminately, though with great impropriety. 
Appropriated — 2 are called vicarages, and un- 
appropriated benefices rectories. 

South Britain (including Wales) contains 9284 
pariſhes, of which the impropriated and appropriated 
benefices are 3845 in number. n 

After the Norman Conqueſt England was divided 
into ſix circuits, each circuit comprizing a certain 
number of counties. Two judges are appointed to 
each circuit, which they viſit in the ſpring and au- 
tumn. Theſe circuits, and the counties they contain, 
are as follow : 


A CIRCUIT TABLE EL” 
_— Eſſex, Warwick, 
Hertford, Leiceſter, 
Kent, Derby, 
1. Home Cireuit. Surry, 4. Midland Circuit. Nottingham, 
Suſſex, Lincoln, 
Rutland, 
Northampton. | 
Bucks, ; Hants, 
Bedford, Wilts, 
| 1 Huntingdon 8 Dorſet 
| 2- Norfolk Circuit. 2 18 ge, 5. Weſtern Circuit. Ch erſet, 
, Suffolk, Devon, 
Nortolk. Cornwall, 
6 Oxon, York, 8 
Berks, Durham, 
Glouceſter, 12 — | 
8 Worceſter, EN ancaſter 
3. Oxſord Circuit. Monmouth, 6. Northern Circuit. 8 d, 
Hereford, Cumberland, 
. 
| Stafford. 


The Britiſh conſtitution is of the mixed kind: that 
is, the executive power is lodged in one perſon, 
which makes it partly monarchical ; the grand council 
of the nation conſiſts of lords fpiritual and temporal, 
which renders it partly ariſtocratical ; and the intereſts 
of the people are guarded by delegated members of 
the community, which occaſions it, in ſome mea- 
ſure, to reſemble a democracy*. As this aggre- 
gate body, (ſays an accurate author) actuated by dif- 

erent intereſts, compoſes the Britiſh parliament, and 
has the ſupreme diſpoſal of every thing, there can be no 
inconvience attempted by either of the three branches, 
but will be withitood by one of the other two; each 
branch being armed by a negative power ſufficient to 
repel any innovation which it ſhall think inexpedient 
or dangerous. Here, then, is lodged the ſovereignty 
of the Britiſh conſtitution ; and lodged as beneficially 
as is poſſible for Society; for in no other ſhape eould 
we be ſo certain of finding the three great qualities of 
government ſo well and ſo happily united. If the ſu- 


* A monarchy is when the abſolute power over any coun- 
try is lodged in a ſingle perſon: an arittocracy is when it is 
lodged in a council of ſelect members equivalent to our 

No. 1, : 


* 


preme power was lodged in any one of the three 
branches ſeparately, we muſt be expoſed to the incon- 
veniences of either abſolute monarchy, ariſtocracy, or 
democracy, and ſo want two of the three principal 
ingredients of good policy, either virtue, witlom, or 
power. If it were lodged in any two of the branches, 
for inſtance, in the king and houſe of lords, our laws 
might be providently made, and well executed ; but 
they =__ not always have the good of the people in 
view. It lodged in the king and commons, we ſhould 

want that circumſpective and mediatory caution which 
the wiſdom of the peers is to afford. If the ſupreme 
right cf legiflature were lodged in the two houſes on- 
ly, and the king had no negative on their proceedings, 
they might be tempted to encroach upon the royal 
prerogative, or perhaps to aboliſh the kingly office, 
and thereby weaken, if not totally deſtroy, the 
ſtrength of the executive power. But the conſtitution 
of this iſland is ſo admirably tempered and compound- 
ed, that nothing can endanger or hurt it, but by de- 


ſtroyzng 


* 


houſe of lords: and a democracy is when it is lodged in 3 
number of repreſentatives delegated by the community, as in 


| our houſe of commons. 
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ſtroying the equilibrium of power between one branch 
of the legiſlature and the reſt. For if ever it ſhould 
happen that the independence of any one of the three 
ſhould be loſt, or that it ſhould become ſubſervient to 
the views of either of the other two, there would ſoon 
be an end of our conſtitution. The legiſlature would 
be eſtranged from that which was Ny ſet up by 
the general conſent and fundamental act of the ſoci- 
ety ; and ſuch a change, however effected, is, accord- 
to Mr, Locke, at once a diſſolution of the bands of 
| 602 en and the people would be reduced to a 

ate of anarchy, with liberty to conſtitute to them- 
ſelves a new legiſlative power.“ 

At the time of the revolution moſt excellent regu- 
lations were formed by the Bill of _— and the Act 
of Settlement, which preſcribed the limits of prero- 
gative, and aſcertained the rights and the liberties of 
the ſubject. Till then, our government, which po- 
liticians have commended as a maſter- piece of modern 
policy, was nothing more than a ſucceſſive ſcene of 
contention between the king and the people, about 


prerogative and privilege. If the king gained the 


nobility to countenance his deſigns, he trampled on 
the liberties of the ſubject; if the nobility ſided with 
the popular party, they overthrew the king. But at 


the revolution this fruitful theme of civil diſcord was | 


removed, and our conſtitution became a written com- 
pact between the king and his people. 

The crown of England is hereditary, but ſubject to 
the limitation of parliament. The councils belonging 
to the king are 

| High Court of Parliament, 
The Peers of the Realm, 
* — of Courts of Law, 
rivy-Council. 

The king's will is the ſole conſtituent of the office, 
and regulator of the number, of privy counſellors. 
They are ſubject to removal at diſcretion; being made 
without either patent or grant, by the regal nomina- 
tion only. The duties of a privy counſellor (upon 
oath) are ſeven in number, viz. 

(Adviſe the king according to the beſt of his 

knowledge and diſcretion. 

Adviſe for the king's honour and the good of 

| the public, without partiality through affec- 
tion,, love, doubt, or dread. 

Keep the king's counſel ſecret. 

To Avoid corruption. 

| Help and ſtrengthen the execution of what ſhall 
be there reſolved. 

Withſtand all perſons who would attempt the 
contrary. 

To obſerve, keep, and do all that a true coun- 

L felior ought to do to his fovereign lord. 

[t is to be obſerved that only natural born ſub- 


jects of the crown of England can be admitted as 


members of the privy council, or ſuch as are natu- 
ralized by the authority of parliament. 


The principal duties of the king are three in num 


ber, viz.- 
__ To govern his people according to law. 

To execute juſtice in mercy. 

To maintain the eſtabliſhed religion. 

The prerogatives of the crown are either direct or 
incidental : 

The direct are thoſe which form a part of the king's 
royal character; ſuch as the right of making war or 
peace, of delegating ambaſſadors, or creating peers, 
of diſſolving parliaments, &c. &c. 

The incidental prerogatives bear always a relation 
to ſomething diſtinct from the king's perſon, politically 
conſidered, and are, indeed, the only exceptions, in 
favour of the crown, to thoſe general rules which 
are eſtabliſhed for the reſt of the community ; ſuch 
as that the king's debt ſhall be preferred betore the 
debt of any of his ſubjects; he cannot be a joint 
tenant; and no coſts can be recovered againſt him. 

His majeſty's revenues are either ordinary or extra- 
ordinary: 

The ordinary revenues conſiſt of ſuch as have been 
veſted in the crown time immemorial ; or ſuch as 
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have been granted by parliament. The principal of 
theſe are 

1. The cuſtody of the temporalities of prelates. 

2. The firſt-fruits and tenths of all ſpiritual pre- 
ferments. 

3. The rents and profits of demeſne lands. 

4. Ditto of foreſt lands. 

5. Profits ariſing from ordinary courts of juſtice. 

6. Forfeitures of lands and goods for offences. 

The extraordinary revenues are thoſe granted by 
the commons of Great Britain in parliament aſſem- 
bled, under the ſynonimous names of aids, ſubſidies, 
ſupplies, &. The taxes by which theſe are raiſed 
are either annual or perpetual. x 

The annual taxes are the land tax and malt tax. 

The perpetual taxes are the cuſtoms, the exciſe, 
the ſalt duties, the poſt office duties, the ſtamp duties, 
the duties upon houſes and windows; the duties 
ariſing from licences to hackney coaches and chairs, 
and the duties upon offices and penſions. 

The firſt and moſt conſiderable branch of the royal 
family, next to the king, is the queen ; and ſhe muſt 
be either queen regnant, as holding the crown in her 
own right; queen conſort, as the wife of the reigning 
king; or queen dowager, as the widow of a king 

he heir apparent to the crown is made prince of 
Wales and earl of Cheſter by creation ; but, as eldeſt 
ſon to the king he is by inheritance, duke of Cornwall. 
The eldeſt daughter of the king is called princeſs 
royal, and in cale of the failure of iſſue male is heireſs 
to the crown. But the other ſons and daughters of 
the king are no farther regarded by the laws, than to 
give them precedence before all peers, peereſſes and 
public officers, both eccleſiaſtical .and temporal. 

The king's court conſiſts of three orders, viz. 

Civil, 
Military, 
Eccleſiaſtical. | 

The civil conſiſts of between fix and ſeven hundred 
ſervants, under the five principal officers foliowing : 
The lord fteward of the houſhold, lord chamberlain 


of the houſhold, groom of the itole, maſter of the 


great wardrobe, and maſter of the horſe. 

The military liſt of the court conſiſts of three bo- 

dies, viz, The band of gentlemen penſioners, the 
eomen of the guard, and the troops ot the houſhold: 
The latter conſiſting of the horſe and foot guards. 

The eccleſiaſtical part of the court conſiſts of a lord 
high almoner, ſub-almoner, dean, ſub-dean, clerk of 
the cloſet, four deputy clerks, keepers of the cloſet, 
forty-eight chaplains in ordinary, ten prieſts in ordi- 
nary, ſixteen gentlemen of the chapel royal, one gen- 
tleman extraordinary, two organiſts and compolers, 
a ſerjeant, a yeoman, a groom of the veſtry, ten 
children choriſters, &c. 

For the execution of the civil government of all 
the counties in the kingdom, the following officers 
are appointed, viz. 

I. Juſtices of the peace ; ſome of whom are ſtiled 
of the quorum ; but all of them are nominated by 
the king, and from the principal among them his 
majeſty likewiſe appoints one to every county, who 1s 
ſtiled cuſtos rotulorum, that is, keeper of the rolls, 
or records. 

The ſheriffs for the city of London and county of 
Middieſex are elected. In Weſtmoreland and Cum- 
berland the office is hereditary : but in all the other 
counties in the kingdom they are appointed by the 
king. 
by Bailiffs are appointed by the ſheriff, and are to 
ſerve writs, diſtrain goods, and to ſummon the county 
ſeſſions and aſſizes. 

4. A mayor is the chief magiſtrate of a corporation, 
be it city or town. | 

5. High conſtables are officers appointed to diſperſe 
warrants and orders of the juſtices of the peace to 
petty conſtables. 

6. Petty conſtables are appointed to keep the peace 
in caſe of quarrels, to fearch houſes for murderers, 
robbers, &c. &c. and to raiſe the hue and cry in 
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7. Lords of the manor hold court leets, and courts 
baron, or appoint ſtewards to hold them in their 
names. 

8. Coroners are officers whoſe buſineſs is to en- 
quire, by a jury of neighbours, how and by whom 
any perſon came to a violent death, and to enter the 
ſame upon record, There are two coroners in every 
county ; and every county hath alſo a clerk of the 
market, who keeps the ſtandard of all weights and 
meaſures, agreeing with the king's ſtandard kept in 
the exchequer. | 

In every county in the kingdom there are courts 
held twice a year called aſſizes; and theſe are diſtin- 

iſhed by the names of Lent and Summer aſſizes. 

In every trial by aſſize, whether the action be civil 
or criminal, public or private, real or perſonal ; it is 
not determined by the ſole arbitrement of the judges, 
but is referred to a jury of twelve men to find the 
fact; and as they find it ſo it paſſes in the judgment 
of the court. The jury is choſen by the ſheriff of 
the _— and only directed in points of law by the 
judges. It is neceſſary to obſerve, likewiſe, that by a 
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commiſſion of oyer and terminer, directed to the 
judges, and others of the beſt account in their circuits, 
they are impowered to judge of treaſons, murders, 
felonies, and miſdemeanors; and by a commiſſion of 
goal delivery, directed to themſelves and the aſſociate 
clerks of the aſſize, they try every priſoner for the 
offence he ſtands committed for. 

England is governed by a parliament, which con- 
ſiſts of three bodies, viz. king, lords and commons. 
By the union there is an acceſſion of ſixteen peers of 
Scotland to the houſe of lords, and of forty-five 
members to the houſe of commons. 

The power of calling, adjourning, proroguing, 
and diſſolving parliaments, is ſolely veſted in the ſo- 
vereign : and the deſign of parliament may be inclu- 
ded in fix articles, viz. 

1. To _ the conſtitution. 

2. To ſupport the prerogatives of the crown. 

3. To maintain the privileges of the people. 

4. To raiſe neceſſary ſubſidies. 

5. To make falutary laws. 

6. To redreſs public grievances. 


H 
E 


WE ſhall begin our topographical deſcription of 
Great Britain with the county of Kent ; by 
reaſon that Kent was the firſt part of England in- 
vaded by the Romans, and conſequently was known 
the earlieſt to, and deſcribed the beſt by, thoſe illuſ- 
trious conquerors of nations, and poliſhed diſpoſers 
of the fate of kingdoms. 

At the time Julius Cæſar conceived the idea of in- 
vading Britain, the Romans were in the very zenith 
of their glory, full of riches and fluſhed with conqueſt, 
yet unſatisfied with a vaſt extent of territory, and 
* thirſting after even tranſ-marine dominions. 

We thall give the Account of the Roman invaſion 
from Ruſſel's excellent New and Authentic Hiſtory of 
England. 

Czſar's firſt expedition ſeems, by his own account, 

to have been intended rather as a preparatory than a 
deciſive one, for he ſays, (ſpeaking of himſelf in the 
third perſon) * Though the time of the year would 
not permit him to finith the war, yet he thought it 
would be worth his while to make an expedition 
thither only to view the iſland, to learn the nature 
of the inhabitants, to be acquainted with their 
coaſts, their ports and creeks, which the Gauls 
were almoſt ſtrangers to ; for they were ſeldom 
viſited by any but merchants, who were unac- 
quainted with all the country, except the coaſts, 
and thoſe parts which were oppoſite to Gaul. Ac- 
cordingly, having ſummoned a council of merchants 
from all parts, he could neither be informed of 
the extent of the iſland, what nation, and how 
powerful the inhabitants were, how well they un- 
derſtood the art of war, what cuſtoms ' they were 
governed by, nor how conſiderable a navy their 
ports were capable of receiving.” 
Not diſcouraged by this want of proper intelligence, 
Cæſar diſpatched C. Voluſenus, a Tribune of his 
army, in a galley, to reconnoitre the Britiſh coaſts, 
and make ſuch obſervations as might be of ſervice to 
the expedition, who, after a five days cruize, return- 
ed and made a report of what he had ſeen to his 
commander, 

Some of the Britiſh ſtates being informed of Cæœ- 
far's great preparations to invade them, and dreading 
the impending danger, ſent ambaſſadors to him into 
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Gaul, offering to ſubmit to the Romans, and to give 
hoſtages for their fidelity. Theie envoys were gra- 
ciouſly received, hoſpitably entertained, and ſent back 
in company with Comius, as deputy from Cæſar to 
the different Britiſh ſtate. Comius, a Briton by 
birth, but much in Cæſar's favour, was, however, 
imprudently ſeized upon the moment he landed, and 
impriſoned by his countrymen, who were exaſperated 
at his attachment to a foreigner and an enemy. 

Cæſar having drawn together his forces, embarked 
his infantry in eighty, and his cavalry in eighteen 
tranſport ſhips, and ſet ſail from Morini, or Picardy, 
about one in the morning, on the 26th day of Auguſt, 
in the year of the world 3947, and fifty-five years be- 
fore Chriſt. 

About ten o'clock the ſame morning, the ſhips, 
with the infantry, arrived off Dover; when Cæſar 
found the cliffs lined with armed Britons, who, from 
the nature of the place, could oppoſe his landing with 
advantage; he therefore ordered the ſhips to caſt an- 
chor, called a council of war, gave proper directions 
to his officers, and at about four o' clock in the after- 
noon again weighed anchor, in order to find a more 
plain and eaſy ſhore; which, aſter having failed about 
eight miles to the northward, he diſcovered at the place 
now called Deal. The Britons, gueſſing his intent, 
diſpatched their chariots and horſemen firſt, and fol- 
lowed with the reſt of the army, as expeditiouſly as 
poſſible, in order to oppoſe the landing of the Romans; 
which, ſays Czſar, ** We found it very difficult to 
effect for many reafons; becauſe our ſhips being 
tall, required a conſiderable depth of water, and 
our ſoldiers, while their hands were employed, and 
loaded with heavy armour, were at the ſame time to 
encounter the waves and the enemy in a place they 
were not acquainted with ; whereas the Britons, 
either ftanding upon dry land, or fallying a little 
way into the water in thoſe places they knew to be 
ſhallow, having the free uſe of all their limbs, could 
boldly caſt their darts, and ſpur their horſes for- 
ward, who were inured to that kind of combat; 
which diſadvantage ſo diſcouraged the Romans, 
who were ſtrangers to this way of fighting, that 
they did not appear fo chearful and eager to en 
gage the enemy as in their former conflicts = my 

and, 
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« land. Which Cæſar perceiving, gave orders, that 
the gallies, (a nimble fort of ſhipping the enemy had 
c never ſeen,) ſhould advance a little before the reſt 
of the navy, and row along with their broadſides 
e towards the ſhore, that they might more con- 
« yeniently force the Britons to retire from the water- 
„ fide by their ſlings, engines, and arrows, which 
„% did the Romans conſiderable ſervice; for the 
* Britons, being ſurprized at the make of our gal- 
lies, the motion of our oars and engines, began to 
„give ground. But the ſtandard bearer of the tenth 
legion, perceiving our men were unwilling to ven- 
ture into the ſea, having firſt invoked the gods for 
ſueceſs, cried out aloud, —My fellow ſoldiers, un- 
leis you will forſake your eagle, and ſuffer it to fall 
into the hands of the enemy, advance: for my part 

FT am reſolved to perform my duty to the common- 
„ wealth, and my general. — ſaid this, he im- 
mediately leaped overboard, and advanced the 
eagle toward the Pritons; whereupon the ſoldiers, 
encouraging each other to prevent ſo ſignal a diſ- 
grace, followed his example, which thoſe in the next 
< ſhips perceiving, did the like and preſſed forward to 
*© the enemy. The conflict was ſharply maintained 
on both ſides, though the Romans not being able 
to keep their ranks, obtain firm footing, or follow 
their particular ſtandards, leaping out of ſeveral 
<* ſhips, and joining the firſt enſign they met with, 
© were in great confuſion. But the Britons, who 
were well acquainted with the ſhallows, where they 
„ ſaw us deſcend in ſmall numbers from our ſhips, 
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„ ſpurred their horſes into the water, fat upon our 


men, incumbered and unprepared to receive them, 
“and ſome furrounded us with their numbers in 
one place, whilſt others flanked us where we lay 
„ moſt open in another;—which Cæſar obſerving, 
© he cauſed the long boats and ſmaller veſſels to be 
*© manned, and where occaſion required, ſent them 
„to aſſiſt their fellows; thus our foremoſt- ranks, 
having gained dry footing, were followed by the 
<< reſt of the army, and charging the enemy briſkly, 
put them to flight, but were not able to purſue, or 
© take the illand at that time, becauſe we had no 
& cavalry; which was the only thing wanting to com- 
„ pleat Cæſar's wonted ſucceſs. | 
The enemy being defeated, ſo ſoon as they had 
«© eſcaped beyond the reach of danger, ſent ambaſ- 
*« fadors to Cæſar to deſire a peace; promiſing to de- 
liver hoſtages for their entire ſubmiſſion, and with 
te theſe ambaſſadors came Comius, whom Cæſar 
had ſent into Britain, where he was impri- 
& ſoned ſo ſoon as he landed with his general's com- 
% mands; but fet at liberty again after the battle, 
hey endeavoured to excuſe what they had done, 
by laying the blame upon the mob, and entreating 
* him to forgive a fault of ignorance, but not of 
% malice. Cx#ar at firſt reprimanded them for their 
breach of faith, that after they had voluntarily ſent 
© ambaſladors to him into Gaul to deſire a peace, 
and delivered hoſtages of their own accord, they 
„ ſhould, without any reaſon, make war upon him; 
he imputed it, he ſaid, to their ignorance, and 
s forgave them; then demanded hoſtages for their 
future carriage, part whereof they delivered imme- 
% diately, and with the reſt who lived at ſome diſtance, 
they promiſed to return in à few days after. In 
© the mean time, having diſbanded their men, and 
** diſperſed them into their ſeyeral counties, the 
„ princes from all parts came to deliver up them- 
«« ſelves, and their eſtates to Cæſar's diſpoſal,” * 
Affairs did not long remain in this amicable fitu- 
ation, for a violent ſtorm diſperſed the eighteen tranſ- 
ports appointed to bring the Roman cavalry, and did 
conſiderable damage to Cæſar's fleet in the Downs; 
the ſirſt were forced back again to Gaul, and the latter 
rendered totally unfit fur ſervice. The intelligence of 
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theſe aceidents threw the Roman army into the utmoſt 
conſternation, and prompted the Britons to revolt, 
The aſſembly of the ſtates exhorted the people to 
ſeize upon this opportunity of regaining their liberty, 
and by a total extermination of their enemies to deter 
others from the idea of invading their country. And 
the Druids took care to obſerve, that as the heavens 
intereſted themſelves in their favour, it would be im- 
pious not to join the elements in their own deli- 
verance. 

Cæſar, in the mean time, did all that a great ge- 
neral, and a prudent man, could effect upon ſuch an 
emergency. He fortified his camp with great pre- 
caution, aſſiduouſly furniſhed it with as much corn as 
could be . and induſtriouſly repaired the 
ſhips that had received the leaf: damage with the tim- 
ber of twelve that were the moſt ſhattered. 

Hoſtilities, however, ſoon commenced, for the ſe- 
venth legion being ſent out to forage, was ſuddenly 
ſurrounded by the Britons, while the men were un- 
ſuſpicious of, and unprepared for, an attack. The 
conteſt was tharp and bloody, and the Romans would 
have been infallibly deſtroyed,” had not Cæſar came 
ſeaſonably to their relief, and with his whole force in- 
terpoſed to ſave them from deſtruction, Encouraged 
by this ſucceſs, and by the difficulties to which they 
were ſenſible the Romans were driven, they ſur- 
rounded Cæſar's camp, and attacked it with great im- 
petuoſity; þut after a bloody conflict were repulſed 
with conſiderable loſs; when Cæſar thought proper 
to lay waſte the country for ſeveral miles round. This 
induced them to fend a third embaſſy to Cæſar again, 
to apologize for their conduct, and ſue for peace. 
Cæſar ſeverely reprimanded the deputies, and then 
granted their deſires, only inſiſting to have the num- 


ber of hoſtages doubled, and ſent after him to Gaul, 


whither he returned with all his troops, on the twen- 
tieth of September. But the Britons were no ſooner 


freed from ſuch diſagreeable company, than moſt of 


them forgot their promiſes, as we find that only two 


ſtates thought proper to ſend the hoſtages ſtipulated 


for in the treaty. 
Thus ended Cæſar's firſt expedition to Britain, 


which, though gloſſed over by the Roman ſelf-flatter- 
ing hiſtorians, was inglorious to their army, and not 
of the leaſt folid advantage to the ſtate. Cæſar, 
however, had ſufficient addreſs to repreſent it of fuch 


vaſt importance, that the re-public decreed him a 


triumph of twenty days upon the occaſion, 
During the winter, Cæſar made vaſt preparations 
for a more ſucceſsful expedition in the enſuing ſum- 


mer. Every thing at length being ready, he ſet fail. 


from Portus Itius, now Boulogne, in the beginning of 
Auguſt, with a fleet of upwards of 300 fail, and a 
formidable force on board. He landed without op- 
poſition in the ſame place he had done the preceding 
ſummer, the Britons having retired up the country. 
Cæſar having left ten cohorts, and three hundred 
horſe to guard the ſhips, penetrated the ſame night 
twelve miles from the ſea, and diſcovered the Britons 
near the river Stour in Kent. An engagement enſued, 
when the Britons being routed by the Roman cavalry, 
retreated to a fortified wood, © where,” ( wy Czfar) 
they were poſſeſſed of a poſt extremely well fortified 
both by art and nature, which had been built, in 
all probability, during the times of their own civil 
Wars; all the paſſages to it being blocked up by 
« hcaps of trees cut down for that purpoſe. They 
never ventured out of this place but in ſmall par- 
ties, and always hindered the Romans from entering 
c it; but the foldiers of the ſeventh legion having cait 
e themſelves into a teſtudo, and thrown up a mount 
c againſt their works, took the place, and drove them 

from the woods. 
The next morning Cxfar divided his army into 
three parts, in order to purſue the Britons, but was 
. diveried 
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uſe of the third perſon, 
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diverted from this deſign by receiving the melancholy 
intelligence that his fleet was almoſt deſtroyed by a 
ſtorm. He immediately repaired to the ſea coaſt, gave 
orders to repair ſome of the ſhips with the wrecks of 
the others, wrote to Gaul for more, and then reſolved 
upon putting into execution one of the moſt aſtoniſh- 
ing expedients that ever entered the mind of man, 
which was no other than drawing his navy upon dry 
Jand, and ſurrounding it with a fortification. This 
was effected by incredible labour, and indefatigable 
indu Cæſar then returned to the place where he 
had laſt defeated the enemy, when “ he found far 
cc oreater numbers of the Britons aſſembled than he 
« ſeft when he went to viſit the fleet. By general 
« conſent, the whole management of this war was 
« committed to the care of Caſſivellaunus, whoſe ter- 
cc ritories were divided by the river Thames from the 
ce ſea coaſts, and — fourſcore miles into the 
« jfland; for though he had formerly made war on 
<« the reſt of his countrymen, yet upon our arrival 
they all united, and pitched upon him as the fitteſt 
« perſon to direct them at ſo important a con- 
« juncture.” | 
he Britons attacked the Romans in their march, 
a ſharp conflict enſued, and the Britons were repulſed; 
but they ſoon after made an attempt upon the camp, 
and broke through two of the beſt cohorts. Cæſar, 
; in relating this affair, is under the neceſſity of con- 
feſſing, that he had rather the diſadvantage. His 
words are, This engagement happening in the view 
„of the whole army, every one perceived that the 
<< legionary ſoldiers were not a fit match for ſuch an 
« enemy, becauſe the weight of their armour would 
« not permit them to purſue, nor durſt they go too 
« far from their colours, neither could the cavalry 
« encounter them; becauſe the Britons often pre- 
« tended a retreat, and having drawn them from the 
<« legions, would forſake their chariots, and fight on 
« foot tu a great advantage; and when they were 
“ mounted, they were equally fatal to our horſe, 
« whether we purſued or fled. Another diſadvantage 
« was, that the enemy never fought in a cloſe batta- 
4 lion, but in ſmall parties at a great diſtance from 
„ one another, each of them having their particular 


part allotted, from whence they received ſupplies, _ 


and the weary were relieved by the freſh.” 


The next day the Britons attacked three legions | 


that were foraging, but were repulſed with conſider- 
able loſs ; upon this ill ſucceſs, the auxiliaries forſook 


Caſſivellaunus, who was never after able to bring any | 


formidable force into the field, 


Not being able to make head againſt the Romans, 


the unfortunate Britiſh chief retreated to his own 
territories, and fortified the Thames, where fordable. 
The Romans, however, forced a paſſage at Coway, 
into Middleſex, and proceeded on their march, when 
they were met by deputies from the magiſtrates of the 
chief city of the Trinobantes, who ignobly offered 
ſubjection, and traiterouſly joined the Romans; at 
the ſame time, requeſting that Mandubrace, one of 
Cæſar's attendants, 'whoſe father was killed by Caſ- 
ſivellaunus, might be permitted to rule them. Cæſar 
aſſented, but at the ſame time demanded forty hoſ- 
tages, and proviſions ſufficient for his whole army. 
Theſe conditions were complied with, and the defec- 
tion of theſe people not only weakened the common 
cauſe, but induced ſeveral other ſtates to follow their 
example. Among thaſe who joined Cæſar, ſome 
were baſe enough to let him know what ſtrength Caſ- 
ſivellaunus had ſtill remaining, and where he had re- 
treated to. Upon this information, Cæſar imme- 
diately proceeded to the city of Verulum, now St. 
Alban's, and beſieged that unfortunate chief in his 
capital. The place was tolerably well fortified with 
woods and moraſſes; but the Romans took it by 
ſtorm, and put a prodigious number of the unhappy 
Britons to the ſword. Caſſivellaunus, however, eſ- 
caped, and, as his laſt reſource, perſuaded four petty 
kings of Kent, viz. Cingetorix, Carvilius, Taxima- 
gulas, and Segonax, to attack the Roman camp where 
the ſhips were ſecured, and try to deſtroy the navy. 
ka” project was put in execution, but failed of ſue- 
O. 2, 
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ceſs; for the Britons were defeated, and Cingetorix 
taken priſoner. This ill ſucceſs, the deſolation of his 
country, and the revolt of his allies, induced Caſſi- 
vellaunus at length to ſue for peace. His requeſt was 
granted immediately by Czfar, who pretended to 
have a great reſpect for Caſſivellaunus on account of 
his perſonal courage; but the real reaſon of his grant- 
ing him conditions tolerably favourable was, his deſire 
to return to Gaul, where the public affairs rendered 
his immediate preſence neceſſary. Previous to his 
departure, he impoſed a yearly tribute upon the Bri- 
tons, included his ally Mandubrace in the treaty, and 
tried to ſecure the allegiance of the different ſtates, by 
taking with him a great number of hoſtages. Thus 
concludes Cæſar's ſecond expedition, wherein Tacitus 
obſerves, he had rather ſhewn Britain to the Romans, 
than given them poſſeſſion of it, ſuppoſing it glory ſuf- 
ficient to have attempted a thing at once ſo novel, ſin- 
gular, and difficult. When he returned to Rome, 
the Britiſh captives, from their remarkable attire and 
peculiarity of manners, afforded matter of admiration 
to the people, and Czfar offered a breaſt plate, em- 
broidered with pearls, found in Britain, to Venus as a 
trophy of the ſpoils of the ocean. 

The ſubjugation of Britain was the very laſt triumph 
of the Romans, who had conquered ſo many nations 
in Europe, Aſia, and Africa, for the purpoſe of ex- 
tending their territories. Cæſar himſelf placed it 
among the greateſt of his atchievements, boaſting 
that he had diſcovered and penetrated into a new 
world. The Romans, in general, were of the ſame 
opinion, for Ovid, in the ſucceeding reign, in de- 
ſeribing the deification of Julius Cæſar, mentions it 
as the firſt and principal of that Hero's actions in the 
following lines ; | 


cc 


— 


In his own city, Cæſar we adore, 

« Him arms and arts, alike renown'd beheld, 

In peace conſpicuous, dreadful in the field; 
His rapid conqueſt, and ſwift finiſh'd wars, 
The hero juſtly fix'd among the ſtars 

<< Yet is his progeny his greateſt fame, ; 
© The ſon immortal marks his father's name; 
„The ſea-girt Britons, by his courage tam'd, 


For their high rocky cliffs and fierceneſs fam'd.” 


Thus was Kent firſt known, and Britain firſt ſub- 
dued, by the Romans, who held it for the ſpace of 
403 years. | ren 

n ſpeaking of Kent, Cæſar tells us, that, previous 
to his firſt expedition, this county was governed by 
four petty kings, and that the people were the mo 
poliſhed of any in the iſland. Under the Romans it 
was put under the direction of the governor of Bri- 
tannia Prima. After Britain was evacuated by the 
Romans, the Britons, unable to ſtop the ravages of 
the Scots and Picts, called in the Saxons to their 
aſſiſtance, who firſt ſubdued the enemies of the Bri- 
tons, and then the Britons themſelves ; when Hen- 
giſt, a principal Saxon leader, became king of Kent. 

From Hengiſt there was a ſucceſſion of ſeventeen 
kings ot Kent during the Heptarchy, the laſt of 
whom was Baldred, who being conquered by Egbert 
the great, Kent, with the other petty ſtates, was 
united into one monarchy, after having been a ſepa- 
rate kingdom 348 years. . 

Kent then became ſubject to the Saxon and Daniſh 
kings of England, till the Norman invaſion, when 
William, uſually ſtiled the Conqueror, having fought 
the deciſive battle of Haſtings, was proceeding with 
all poflible expedition towards London, when on his 
way he was met by a large body of the men of Keat, 
each of whom had the limb of a tree, or a bough in 
his hand. The whole body, having the appearance 
of a moving wood, marched up to the Conqueror, 
diſplayed their banners, and boldly demanded the pre- 
ſervation of their 2 inviolate, or offered him 
battle, in caſe of refuſal. The demand being reaſon- 
able in itſelf, and the event of another battle uner- 
tain, where the people of Kent had ſuch a manifeit 
advantage, William prudently made a virtue of ne- 


celfity, 
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ceſſity, and granted their requeſt. The privileges 
thus ſecured to this county the inhabitants ſtill en- 
Joy, under the name of Gavelkind, or Give all kin; by 
virtue of which, the occupiers of land in this county 
— in a manner, all freeholders, not being Ry 
tenantright, cuſtomary tenure, or copyhold. The 

=_ heirs — all 412 ef and in default of ſuch, 
the females have the ſame privilege. The lands of a 
brother, if he dies without legal iſſue, are likewiſe 
divided equally between the ſurviving brethren. An 
heir may enter upon his eſtate, and diſpoſe of it as he 
pleaſes, at fifteen years of age; and heirs may enjoy 
their inheritance, though their immediate anceſtors 
may have been convicted of theft or murder: Hence 
— 5 the Kentiſh proverb, 

<< 'The father to the bough, 

And the ſon to the plough. 


However, outlawry, piracy, abjuring the realm, 
and treaſon, are exempted from theſe privileges. 

Immediately after this revolution, the Conqueror, 
for the. ſecurity of Kent, appointed a conſtable to 
Dover-caftle, and conſtituted him governor of five 
ports, with the title of Warden of the Cinque-ports, 
which are, 


Haſtings Winchelſea and Rye 
Dover annexed as prin- 
Hithe with <4 cipals, and ſome 
Romney other ſmall towns 
Sandwich J as Members. 


It is to be obſerved, that four of the Cinque-ports 
are in Kent, viz. Dover, Hithe, Romney, and Sand- 
wich; but Haſtings, Winchelſea, and Rye, are in 
the county of Suſſex. 


— 


Ek E N T, which is ſituated partly in the Dioceſe of Canterbury, and partly in that of Rocheſter, is 


þ 


* 


Bounded by Extends Contains Parliament Members. 
N —ä— — ö — 
| Suſſex, and the Eng- | From E. to W. 56 5 Lathes, * 2 For the County 
| liſh Channel, S. miles in length. From 14 Bailiwicks, 2 Canterbury 
The River Thames, N. to S. 36 miles in 68 Hundreds, in- 2 Rocheſter 
and the German Ocean, | breadth. And is 166 cluding | 2 Maidſtone 
N. miles in circumference. 2 Cities, VIiz. ( 2 Queenſborough 
| By the ſame Ocean E. 30 Towns, 2 Dover | 
| And by Surry W. 1180 Villages, 2 Sandwich \ 
| 163 V icarages, 2 Hithe 
| | 408 Pariſhes. 2 2 Romney. ö 
» A Lathe is a diviſion peculiar 
to Kent and Suſlex ; and conſiſts 
of two or more Bailiwicks, as a 
Bailiwick does of two or more 
Hundreds 


Kent was antiently called Cantium, which word had 


its derivation from Cantrr, or Corner, this county | 
| fantefoin, oak, beech, cheſnuts, birch, &c. 


being an angle or corner of the kingdom. 
Maidſtone, the county town, is fituated nearly in 
the center of Kent, at the diſtance of thirty-fix miles 


ſouth-eaſt of London. 
ae. . : 


Natural Hiſtory of the County of Kent. 


HE climate of Kent is tinged by a nomi- | 


nal diviſion into three diſtricts. 
Eaſt-Kent, or Upper Kent. 
Viz.] Weſt-Kent, or Middle Kent. 
 ( South-Kent, or Lower Kent. 

And theſe are deſcribed by the following proverbial 
diſtinction : 

«© Upper Kent is healthy, not wealthy; 
Lower Kent is wealthy, not healthy; 
Middle Kent is healthy and wealthy. 

The air towards the ſea-coaſt is foggy and thick, 
but warm, and frequently purified by ſouthern breezes. 
Dangerous agues are very common in the lower 
or marthy parts of the county; though it is generally 


admitted that the hundreds of Eſſex are rather more 


infected by agueith diſorders. 

In general the foil is fat and rich, _—_ ſuitable. 
for the plough, for paſture, or meadow. The parts 
bordering on the Thames abound with ſo many chalk 
hills, as to ſupply, not only London and its vicinity, 
but ſeveral foreign countries, with lime and chalk. 
The rubbith of the chalk is likewiſe carried to various 
parts of Eſſex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, where the tan- 
ners uſe it as manure. | 

Some iron mines are found in this county, but the 


* Mr. Camden is of a different opinion from what we 
have given above ; for he thinks that the _— name was 
Vaga, to which the Saxons prefixed the word Med, forming 


principal productions are hops, cherries, apples, and 
other fruit, corn, woad, madder, famphire, hemp, 


The cattle in this county are very large, particularly 
thoſe bred in the weald, or woody part of the county. 
Here are many warrens of rabbits, and parks of fal- 
low deer. Fiſh in general, and oyſters in particular, 


are uncommonly plentiful, which is not to be won- 


dered at, as the whole county is finely interfected by 
rivers, and in many parts bordered by the fea. 
The chief rivers are, 


" Medway, 
The Stour, and 
Darent. 


The name of the Medway is only a corruption of 
the word midway; for this river is ſo called from its 
taking its courſe through the middle of the county, 
which is divided nearly into two equal parts *. It 
riſes in the Weald, runs north-eaſt by Tunbridge to 
Maidſtone, from thence proceeds, north-weſt to Ro- 
cheſter, and then directing its courſe north-eaſt, 
divides into two ftreams, called the Eaſt Swale and 
Weſt Swale, both which fall into the mouth of 
the Thames at different places, and by thus encloſing 
a conſiderable tract of land, forms the iſle of Shepey. 

The name of the river Stour is, moſt probably, de- 
rived from the Britiſh word Dour. It is compoſed 
of two ſtreams, called the Greater and Smaller Stour, 
which riſe m the Weald, and run north-eaſt. After 
the larger ſtream hath paſſed through Canterbury, and 
the ſmaller through a market town called Eltham, 
they unite their ſtreams in a channel called the Want- 
ſume ; but again feparating into two other ſtreams, 
the one purſues its courſe north-weſt, and the other 


ſouth-eaſt ; when both fall into the German Ocean, 
and, 


* 
— — 


the appellative Medvaga, from which he derives the preſent 
name. The fair Medvaga, that with wanton pride 
© Forms filver mazes with her crooked tide, 
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and, by cutting off an angle of the county, form the 
iſle of "hanet. 


te Thus in meanders to the neighbouring main 
« The liquid ſerpents draw their filver train. 


The Darent, Derwent, or Dourwent, as Leland 
the celebrated antiquary ſpells it, is derived from the 
Britiſh word Dour, which implies water, and wenden, 
ſignifies winding. It riſes in the vicinity of Weſtram, 
proceeds northward, and near Lartford diſembogues 
itſelf into the Thames. 

We cannot conclude this ſection more properly 
than by deſcribing that nobleſt of rivers, the 1 
for as its waves waſh a great part of the Kentiſh 
ſhore, as its navigation is here more conſiderable than 
at any other part from its ſource, and as at the extre- 
mity of this county it diſcharges itſelf into the ſea, 
we think its deſcription will come with more proprie- 
ty here than in thoſe counties in which preceding 
writers have placed it. 

This amazing ſtream takes its riſe from a ſmall 
ſpring near the village of Hemble, in the pariſh of 
Cubberly, or Coberly, a little to the ſouth-weſt of 
Pc vane” in Glouceſterſhire ; from whence it runs 
north-eaſt to Lechdale, where, after receiving a num- 
ber of ſmall ſtreams, it unites with the Colne, about 
one hundred and thirty-eight miles from London, 
where it becomes navigable, carrying veſſels of forty 
or fifty tons. | 

From Lechdale it continues its courſe north-eaſt to 
Oxford, where it receives the Charwell ; after which 
it runs ſouth-eaſt to Abingdon, and from thence to 


| Dorcheſter, where it receives the Thame, and conti- 


nues its courſe ſouth-eaſt by Wallingford to Reading, 
flowing through Berkſhire, Buckinghamſhire, Surry, 
Middleſex, Eſſex, and Kent; and waſhing the towns 
of Marlow, Maidenhead, Windſor, Eaton, Staines, 
Chertſey, Weybridge, Shepperton, Walton, Sud- 
bury, 3 Thames Ditton, Kingſton, Twick- 
enham, Richmond, Shene, Ifleworth, Kew, Brent- 
ford, Mortlake, Barnes, Chiſwick, Hammerſmith, 
Putney, Fulham, Wandſworth, Batterſea, Chelſea, 
and Lambeth ; from whence both ſhores may be 
termed a continued city, through Weſtminſter, 
Southwark, and the city of London, Horſelydown, 
Wapping, Rotherhithe, Shadwell, Ratcliffe, Lime- 
houſe, almoſt to Deptford and Greenwich ; and from 
thence it proceeds to Woolwich, Erith, Grays, 
Graveſend, and Milton. 

The length of the river Thames, from its ſource 
to the fall thereof into the ſea, is at leaſt one hundred 
and eighty miles. 

It is impoſſible to repreſent the beauties with which 
the banks of this noble river are adorned from Lon- 
don to Windſor. The numerous villas (many of 
which will be given in the courſe of the work, ly 
engraved from original drawings,) and -magnificent 
buildings of the nobility and gentry, with the ſur- 
rounding countries, paint to the imagination of the 
beholder a ſcene more eaſily conceived than deſcribed. 
And a ſtranger would be equally ſurpriſed to fee, not 
only the prodigious number of boats and barges that 
are continually in motion above London-Bridge, but 
alſo the amazing fleets that conſtantly lie below it, to 
export the manufactures of this kingdom, and im- 
port others from the moſt diſtant parts of the uni- 
verle, 

The tide ebbs and flows above ſeventy miles up 
the river twice in twenty-four hours, from whence 
ariſes its great convenience with reſpect to trade and 
navigation. 

As the tide is influenced by the moon, ſo each tide 
is twenty-four minutes later than that preceding it, 
which wants but twelve minutes of a whole hour in 
twenty-four. 

The times of its being high water at London 
Bridge may be known by obſerving the c_ ot the 
new or full moon ; for on thoſe days it will be high 
water at three o'clock, and every day after at ſuch 


hours and minutes as may be ſeen in the following | 


table. 


hames ; . 


wort” AA Hours. Min. 
New Moon. | 
Full Moon. 200 

| | 3+ $* af 

| 8 2 4 3 31 

1 „ 
r 

* 3 6 1 30 
2 8 5 < 24 | 
2 9 9 2 27 | 
2 10 10 8 2M 

1 11 11 3 11 
2 12 142 & 26 
5 3 | 1 & 19 
Q 14 2 12 


This table will be eaſily underſtood, by obſervin 
how many days are paſt ſince the laſt new or full 
moon ; then look for that number in the firſt column, 
and oppoſite to it you have the hour and minutes that 
it will be high water at London Bridge that day. As 
for example: If you look for the ninth day after the 
new or full moon, oppoſite to it in the ſecond column, 
you will find nine hours and twenty-ſeven minutes, 
or twenty-ſeven minutes after nine o'clock. 

This celebrated river is moſt bountifully ſtored with 
plenty of fiſh, a liſt of the greater part of which is as 
follows: The ſalmon, flounder, ſmelt, ſhad, trout, 
graylin, perch, carp, tench, barbel, chub, roach, 
dace, gudgeon, pike, eel, lamprey, bleak, ruffee, 
ſturgeon, baſs, mullet, turbot, ſole, maid, plaice, 
dab, ſkate, thornback, holibut, pearl, whiting, had- 
dock, oyſter, muſcle, cockle, buntin, crab, prawn, 
ſhrimps and crayfiſh, 

Notwithſtanding the Thames is ſaid to be naviga- 
ble an hundred and thirty-eight miles above London 
Bridge, yet there are ſo many flats in that courſe, that 
in the ſummer ſeaſon the navigation would be entirely 
ſtopped, were it not for a number of locks or ma- 
chines made of wood, placed quite acroſs the river, 
and ſo contrived as to confine the current of water 
as long as found convenient ; that is, till the water 
riſes to ſuch a height as to allow depth enough for the 
barges to paſs over the ſhallows ; which being effect- 
ed, the confined water is ſet at liberty, and the loaded 
veſſel proceeds on its voyage. 

We cannot conclude our account of this amazing 
river with greater propriety, than by ſubjoining the 
following poetical deſcription of it, given by Sir John 
Denham : | 


My eye, deſcending from the hill, ſurveys 

Where Thames among the wanton vallies ſtrays ; 

Thames, the moſt lov'd of all the Ocean's ſons 

By his old fire, to his embraces runs, 

Haſting to pay his tribute to the ſea, 

Like mortal life to meet eternity. 

Though with thoſe ſtreams he no reſemblance hold, 

Whoſe foam is amber, and their gravel gold; 

His genuine and leſs guilty wealth Yexplore, 

Search not his bottom, but ſurvey his ſhore ; 

O'er which he kindly ſpreads his ſpacious wing, 

And hatches plenty for the — ſpring. 

Nor then deſtroys it with too fond a ſtay, 

Like mothers wha their children overlay. 

Nor with a ſudden and impetuous wave, 

Like prafuſe kings reſume the wealth he gave. 

No unexpected inundations ſpoil 

The mower's hopes, nor mock the ploughman's 
toi] : e 

But godlike his unwearied bounty flows; 

Firſt loves to do, then loves the good he does. 

Nor are his preſents to his banks confin'd, 

But free and common as the ſea or wind; 

When he to boaſt, or to diſperſe his ſtores, 

Full of the tributes of his grateful ſhores, 3 

ts 
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Viſits the world, and in his flying tow'rs 
Brings home to us, and makes both Indies ours : 
Finds wealth where tis, beſtows it where it wants, 
Cities in deſarts, woods in cities plants. 
So that to us no thing, no place 1s ſtrange, 
While his fair boſom is the world's exchange. 

O could I flow like thee, and make thy ſtream 
My great example, as it is my theme | 
Though deep, yet clear, though gentle, yet not 

dull, 

Strong without rage, without o'erflowing, full ; 
Heaven her Eridanus'no more ſhall boat, 
Whoſe fame in thine, like leſſer currents loſt. 


After having inſerted the foregoing lines of Sir 
John Denham's, we think it would be injuſtice not to 
admit of the following deſcription, given us by Mr. 
Pope, of this noble river : 


In that bleſt moment, from his oozy bed, 

Old father Thames advanc'd his rev'rend head. 
His treſſes dropp'd with dews, and o'er the ſtream 
His ſhining horns diffus'd a golden gleam ; 

Grav'd on his urn appear'd the moon, that guides 
His ſwelling waters, and alternate tides ; 

The figur'd ſtreams in waves of filver roll'd, 
And on their banks Auguſta roſe in gold. 

Around his throne the ſea-born brothers ſtood, 
Who ſwell with tributary urns his flood; 

Firſt, the fam'd authors of his antient name, 

The winding Iſis, and the fruitful Tame: 

The Kennet ſwift,” for ſilver eels renown'd ; 

The Loddon flow, with verdant alders crown'd ; 
Cole, whoſe clear ſtreams his flow'ry iſlands lave, 
And chalky Wey, that rolls a milky wave: 

The blue tranſparent Vandalis appears; 

And gulphy Ley his ſedgy treſſes rears 

And ſullen Mole, that hides his diving flood, 
And ſilent Darent, ſtain'd with Daniſh blood. 
High in the midſt, upon his urn reclin'd., 

(His ſea-green mantle waving with the wind,) 
'The god appear'd, . 


ef. I. 
Topegrapbical Deſcription of Kent. 


WE ſhall enter upon the topographical account of 
of Kent with a deſcription of its capital, 
namely, Canterbury ; a city particularly celebrated 
for its very great antiquity. 

CANTERBURY, the chief place in the county of 

Kent, and the metropolitan fee of all England, is 
ſeated in a pleaſant vale, between gently rifing hills, 
which abound with fine ſprings. The river Stour 
runs through and waters it, and, indeed, in an ifland 
called Binnewith, form'd by its meandring ſtreams, 
the weſtern quarter of the city ſtands. It certainly is 
very antient, but thoſe exceed the truth who will 
have it to have been a city nine hundred years before 
the time of Chriſt ; for at that pericd it 1s very clear 
that the inhabitants of this ifland lived in ſcattered 
huts, and not adjoining houſes, and had few or no 
public buildings, as even their religious ceremonies 
were performed in groves. A few druids beads, and 
of thoſe antique braſs weapons called celts, have been 
dug up about this city; but Roman#Gantiquities and 
remains are numerous. Antoninus calls this cit 
Durovernum, which is only a corruption of its Britiſh 


_—_ 


A late writer ſays, * Archbiſhop Sudbury is recorded 
as builder of this gate, and of the wall called the Long 
Wall, which runs northward from it a great way with the 
river, parallel to the foot of it, till, at an angle of-each, it 
turns off round a ſmall meadow to a mill, where it divides 
again, and one of the branches approaching the wall, near a 
poſtern, turns eaſtward, and ſoon receives that channel, 
which entering the city at St. Mildred's, makes this weſt 
part of Canterbury an iſland, and ran, till very lately, un- 


der three portcullifed arches, of uncommon conſtruction, 


name Durwhern, which implies ſwift, and alludes to 
the rapidity of the ſtream that runs through it. The 
preſent name, Canterbury, is derived from the Sax- 
on word Cantwarabyriz, ſignifying the city of the 
men cf Kent. - | 

The gates were, Ridingate, a Roman work, part of 
which ſtill remains; and a few hundred yards from 
thence is a mount, giving its name to a manor ; but 
the manor houſe was a few years ſince pulled down. 
The mount is called Dungeon, or Dougean Hill, 
(and as well as two ſmaller mountains: adjacent,) is 
looked upon as a Daniſh work, when they beſieged 
Canterbury in the time of king Ethelbert. The city 
wall was afterwards extended ſo as to take Dungeon 
Hill for its defence. Wincheap-Gate, now a gap 
only. Weſtgate, the beſt-built and largeſt the city 
has to boaſt of. It is open to the long and. wide 
ſtreet which meets the London road, has a bridge 
of two arches over the weſtern branch of the Stour, 
at the foot of it, and is now uſed as the city priſon, 
both for debtors and creditors. The entrance to this 
priſon was a kind of cage till very lately; for in 1775 
the cage was taken down “. 

Northgate has a church over it, of a moſt ſingular 
length and narrowneſs : it was at this gate that the 
mayor and corporation formerly received any king of 
England who might paſs this city in his way from foreign 
parts; they appeared in their formalities, and preſented 
him with the keys ; but the doors of this gate are now 
removed. Queningate was to the eaſtward of the for- 
mer, and a part of the Roman arch is ſtill to be ſeen on 
the outſide of the wall. Burgate was rebuilt in 1475. St. 
George's-gate, or Newingate, was built in imitation 
of Weſtgate ; this gate, as well as Weſtgate and Bur- 
gate, have the arms of archbiſhop Juxton on them, 
with thoſe of the archbiſhopric, to which he ſucceeded 
at the reſtoration, and with theſe new gates repaired 


the damages done by the parliamenterians when they 


burnt the old ones in 1648. 

The walls are of chalk, faced with flint, except the 
Roman remains, which are of ſquare ſtones, or coarſe 
brick. That which is now called the caſtle appears 
to have only been the dungeon of the ancient caſtle 
(as the White-Tower in the Tower of London) 
though the dimenſions of the old caſtle can be traced. 

The houſes, in general, of Canterbury are built in 
the antique ſtile, ſome few erected of late years ex- 
cepted; for theſe are conſtructed with modern ele- 
gance. Moſt of the ſtreets are open and airy, parti- 
cularly the high- ſtreet; and the ſuburbs are extenſive. 
In each tower of St. George's Gate is a ciſtern, from 
whence the city is well ſupplied with water by pipes, 
and there are public cocks to ſupply all the markets 
and the town-hall. The ſhambles are commodious, 
a place having been cleared for them in 1740; pre- 
vious to which they greatly encumbered the ſtreet. 
The corn-market, which has a granary over it, is 
well ſupplied, and/in the fiſh-market, lately eſta- 
bliſhed, the venders of fiſh are allowed to ſell them 
toll free. / The other markets are convenient, and 
plentifully furniſhed; and without the city walls, to 
the ſouthward, every Saturday there is a market for 
live cattle. The town-hall, in the middle of High- 
ſtreet, is a noble lofty room, with a capacious gallery 
over the door, for taking the poll at elections; when, 
to avoid crowding, the voters go up one ſtair-caſe and 
come down another. The way into the hall is under the 
above-mentioned gallery. On each ſide of the en- 
trance are two rooms, the one for impanelling juries, 

| the 


* 
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above which the old wall afforded the only dry- ſnod commu- 
nication between the eaſt and weſtern parts of the city, when 
the river overflowed its banks at King's-bridge in High- 
ſtreet; but this wall was ſuffered to run to ruin; the way 
above it was ſtopped up ſome years ago, and in widening the 
paſſage over King's-bridge, in 1769, ſomebody found out 
that it would be good conomy to demoliſh thoſe curious 
arches, as the materials might perhaps ſave ſome expence in 
the new work.---The experiment, therefore, was tried 
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the other for ſecuring priſoners; for Canterbury being 
a county within itſelf, has the power of trying capital 
cauſes, if the facts are committed within the city or 
its liberties. A Court of Conſcience is likewiſe held 
here every Thurſday, and a Court of Burghmote from 
time to time. n : 

The bridge, called Eaſt-Bridge, was repaired and 
widened in 1769. Eaſt-Bridge Hoſpital is an excel- 
lent charity for a ſchoolmaſter and twenty boys, the 
latter being inſtructed in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic; and to this hoſpital Cockyn's charity, for the 
maintainance of five poor In- brothers, and five poor 
In- ſiſters, is united. Another excellent — og 
called Cogan's Hoſpital, where ſix Clergymen's Wi- 
| dows reſide, and have a ſtipulated ſum appointed for 
their maintainance. Cogan's houſe was lately ſub- 
ſtantially repaired by private ſubſcription. Very little 
remains of the Friaries of St. Auguſtine, of the Fran- 
ciſcan or Grey Friars, or of the Dominican or Black 
Friars, except two curious gates, the one belonging 
to the ancient Dominican Friary, and the other to 
that of St. Auguſtine. 

The priſon tor the county of Kent is in St. Dun- 
ftan's ſtreet, and near it the Jews have a ſynagogue. 
In the ſuburb, which leads towards Whitſtable, both 
Tews and Quakers have reſpectively burying-grounds. 

he aſſembly-room in St. Margaret-ſtreet is one of 
the moſt elegant in the kingdom. Maynard's Hoſ- 
pital, and Cotton's Hoſpital, are uſeful inſtitutions. 

With reſpect to the churches of Canterbury, we 
muſt firſt take notice of the cathedral. In all the de- 
ſcriptions and furveys of England which we have hi- 
therto ſeen, the writers place this noble edifice in the 
center of the city, which is an abſolute falſity, as it is 
ſituated in the eaſtern extremity of the city, very near 
the wall. But the deſcription of this cathedral obliges 
us to recur to the converſion of the Engliſh to chriſti- 
anity, as that happy æra occaſioned its foundation. 

At the time the Englith, or Anglo-Saxons, were 
in a ſtate of paganiſm, Ethelbert, King of Kent, 
married Bertha, daughter of one of the Kings of 
France. 
enjoy the free exerciſe of her own religion, which was 
the chriſtianity of thoſe times. One of her own prieſts 
attended her to Canterbury, and a church was erected 
for the uſe of her domeſtics. Her prieſts took every 
opportunity of converſing with the principal of the 
nobility, and as the King left them to their own 
choice, many of them embraced the religion of the 
Queen. 

In the mean time, the good ſenſe of the Queen, 
ler amiable temper, irreproachable life, and uncom- 
mon learning, inſpired the King with a very favour- 
able idea of her religion, Gregory the Great, who 
then filled the papal chair, being earneſt to ſpread the 
knowledge of his own religion among the Pagan 
Saxons, ſent one Auſtin or Auguſtin, a Romith prieſt, 
together with a battalion of about forty or fifty eccle- 
ſiaſtics, who did not underſtand one word of Englith. 
Theſe itinerant preachers, who had never before been 
out of Italy, on their arrival in Proence, were ſo 
terrified at the difficulties and dangers they had to en- 
counter, that they ſent one of their body back to 
Rome, with an earneſt requeſt that the pontiff would 
ſuffer them to return. 

Gregory, who perſiſted in his deſign, ſent the meſ- 
ſenger back with poſitive orders for the whole number 
to proceed, and at the ſame time ſent letters to the 
King of France, recommending the prieſts to his care, 
and requeſting that they might'be furniſhed with every 
thing neceſſary for promoting their deſign. Being thus 
protected through the French territories, Auſtin and 
his foliowers landed in the iſle of Thanet, and imme- 
diately diſpatched an interpreter to the Kentiſh court, 
declaring that he came from Rome, with an offer of 
eternal happineſs to thoſe who would embrace his doc- 
trine, that he was ſent to inſtruct them in the know- 
ledge of the true God, to which they were yet 
ſtrangers, 

King Ethelbert, who ſeems to have been a man of 
an excellent underſtanding, did not think it prudent 
to . them an audience at the firſt; but ordered 

. O. 2. 


ing their litanies in Latin. 


hours every day in learning the language. 


That lady, by her marriage articles, was to 
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them to be furniſhed with every thing neceſſary for 
their ſubſiſtence, and told them to remain in the iſle of 
T hanet, until he came thither to meet them. When 
the King went to Thanet, he ſent for the prieſts, and 
they approached the royal preſence in a ſlow ſolemn 
manner, having a croſs carried before them, and ſing- 
They procured an inter- 
preter, by whom they converſed with the King, and 
laid before him the principles of their doctrine, which, 
however, at that time, had no effect. He told them, 
that they had free liberty to preach in his dominions, 
and make as many converts as they pleaſed. The 
prieſts knew that chriſtianity had made its progreſs 
among mankind on the principles of ſelf-denial, and 
therefore they were reſolved to endeavour to imitate its 
firſt propagators in that virtue. No ſooner were 
Auſtin and his companions ſettled in the houſes aſ- 
ſigned for their reception, than they endeared them- 
ſelves to the yu le, by the apparent purity of their 
— an e diſintereſtedneſs of their con- 
uct. 

At the ſame time they took every opportunity of 
teaching their notions to the people, and ſpent ſome 
Such 
aſſiduity could not but be attended with remarkable 
ſucceſs, and the King himſelf being overcome by 
their arguments and example, at lat became their 
convert. Their liberties were now inlarged, and their 
labours not only extended through all parts of the 
kingdom of Kent, but alſo to other parts of England. 
A houſe was built for their reception at Canterbury, 
and turned into, a ſeminary for learning, the Pagan 
temples being all conſecrated, and ſet apart for the 
uſe of the converts. The rapidity of the converſion 
was ſo great, that we are told of their baptizing thou- 
ſands at a time; but this is not wonderful, when we 
conſider that chriſtianity had, for a conſiderable time, 
been degenerated, in a moſt diſtinguiſhed degree, from 
its primitive purity. 

When Auſtin was conſecrated a biſhop, King 
Ethelred gave him the land whereon the cathedral 
ſtands, in order that he might build a place for divine 
worſhip. Near it was built a monaſtery for ſecular 
canons, although after changed into regulars, whoſe 
abbot ſat in parliament as a ſpiritual lord, he having 
epiſcopal authority. 

The church — monaſtery continued to enjoy tran- 
quillity for above two hundred years, and many lands 
were given to it, by ſuch as were well-wiſhers to the 
promotion of chriſtianity ; but when the Danes 
infeſted this part of the iſland, the city, church, and 
monaſtery, were plundered and burnt, Alphegus, 
the archbiſhop, being barbarouſly murdered by thoſe 
Pagans. 

t did not recover from ruin till the acceſſion of Ca- 
nute the Dane, who ordered the whole to be rebuilt, 
and all its lands reſtored; but it did not enjoy 
thoſe privileges many years, being accidentally de- 
ſtroyed by fire, a ſhort time before the conqueſt, and 
when Stigard was archbiſhop. 

A few years after the acceſſion of William the 
Norman, that prince being under a neceſlity of be- 
ſtowing emoluments on many of his favourites, ap- 
pointed Lanfranc, a learned eccleſiaſtic to the govern- 
ment of this ſee, and he being a prelate of unbounded 
munificence, rebuilt the church with the archiepiſcopal 
palace, upon a model of his own, but whether it was 
conſecrated and dedicated to the Holy Trinity, as 
ſome of the Monkiſh hiſtorians have aſſerted, we are 
not well informed; and indeed there remains ſome 
doubt, as the learned Eraſmus, who viſited the great 
Dr. Wareham at Canterbury, in the reign of Henry 
VIII. was told by that 3 that Anſelm, arch- 
biſhop in the reign of Henry I. youngeſt ſon of the 
conqueror, finiſhed the whole edifice, — the 
plan laid down by Lanfranc, at which time Conrad 
the prior, who was determined to have it dedicated in 
the moſt ſolemn manner, invited King Henry, his 
wife Matilda, with David King of Scotland, the 
biſhops, nobility, and many other perſons of diſtinc- 
tion, to be preſent at the ceremony, and the whole 


was dedicated under the name of Chriſt's-church. 
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The infatuated notions of our predeceſſors, in uſing 
ſo much wood in public edifices, ſubjected it to an- 
other conflagration in the reign of King Stephen, when 
three ſmall houſes, containing wood for the uſe of the 
convent, took fire, and the flames having communi- 
cated to the cathedral, ſet fire to the roof, which, 
extending to the cells of the monks, reduced the whole 
to a heap of aſhes. 

At this time the cathedral was reckoned the moſt 
noble edifice in England, and although the monks did 
all in their power to procure money to repair the da- 
mage, yet it did not anſwer the end, till the pope 


granted a bull, that all the offerings made at the ſhrine | 


of St. Thomas a Becket, ſhould be appropriated for 
that purpoſe, by which the convent was ſoon enabled 
td begin the work, but it was not compleated till the 
reign of Henry V. : 

n the reign of Richard II. Simon Sudbury, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, was a munificent benefactor to 
this church, but he having made himſelf obnoxious 
to the people, by ſupporting the adminiſtration in im- 
poſing illegal taxes, he was ſeized by the rebels, com- 


manded by Wat Tyler, and beheaded on Tower. 


Hill. 

Courtney, Chicheley, and Arundel, were likewiſe 
generous benefactors to it, ſo that in time the ſtructure 
was raiſed to that magnificent ſtate in which it now 
appears. The building is gothic, and as elegant as is 
conſiſtent with any work of that nature, being five 
hundred and fourteen feet long, ſeventy-four in 
breadth, and eighty in height, from the area to the 
nave of the canopy. It is like moſt other cathedrals, 
in the form of a croſs, and the tower in the center is 
two hundred and thirty-five feet high. The great 
tower has a moſt magnificent appearance, and is ſeen 
at a conſiderable diſtance, but the weſt front is rather 
defaced with a ſmall fpire, which ſeems to have been 
added by one who was ignorant of the rules of pro- 
portion. With reſpect to the inſide of the church, 
there are many curioſities to engage the notice of a tra- 
veller, which we ſhall mention to our readers in 
their proper order. 

Upon entering at the weſt door the font, curiouſly 
cut in white marble, ſtands on the right hand, and 
was preſented by Dr. Warner, biſhop of Rocheſter, in 
the reign of Charles I. but defaced during the civil 
wars, and again repaired and beautified by the ſame 
munificent prel-te, who lived to enjoy the biſhopric 
after the reſtoration. Under the nave of the cathedral 
is a church which was appropriated for the uſe of 
thoſe foreign proteſtants, who took refuge in England 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and whoſe number 
encreaſed by the perſecutions in France, in the reign 
of Lewis XIV. The advantages ariſing to this coun- 
try from the ingenuity of theſe artiſts is almoſt inex- 
preſſible, for we are well aſſured that by their labour 
and induſtry, the manufactures of Canterbury are 
able to make ſilks equal to any imported from France. 
Near the front at the weſt end, and under the ſteeple 
built by archbiſhop Arundel, the conſiſtorial court is 
held, where all the eccleſiaſtical buſineſs of the dioceſe 
is tranſacted, the court for the province being held in 
Doctor's Commons, London. Behind the high altar 
is the metropolitan chair of the archbiſhop, curiouſly 
cut in grey marble, but the rich hangings mentioned 
by Eraſmus are not now to be found. The aſcent 


to the choir is by a noble flight of ſteps, over which is 


the organ, and upon each fide are placed the ſtalls of 
the dean, prebendaries, and other officers. The altar 
is curiouſly deſigned and finiſhed in the moſt maſterly 
manner; and, before the reformation, there were no 
leſs than thirty- ſeven altars, where the prieſts were 
conſtantly engaged in performing the neceſſary cere- 


monies of their functions. But of all the events 


that ever happened in this church, and which not only 
encreaſed the revenues of the monks, but alſo diſco- 
vered, in the moſt lively colours, the genuine ſpirit 
of the times, was the murder of Thomas Becket, 
archbiihop of Canterbury, in the reign of Henry II. 
This event is of a very important nature, and the 
conduct of that prelate has been, through ignorance 
or paſſion, miſrepreſented by all our hiſtorians, except 
1 


Lord Lyttelton, who, by an unparalleled induſtry, 


has brought to public view ſome things which are now 


in manutfcripts in the Cottonian library; particularly 
the famous letter of Foillet, biſhop of London, which, 
from a variety of circumſtances, ſeems to have been 


unknown to all the writers of that age. It is true, 


Mr. Carte had ſeen that letter, but his nonjuring 
principles hindered him from making it public, and 
we ſhall therefore, from his lordſhip's fourth book of 
his Hiſtory of Henry II. give a detail of the conduct of 
Thomas a Becket, fo far as is neceſſary to illuſtrate 
the accounts by which the public have been ſo long 
and invariably guided. 

Becket was the ſon of a reputable tradeſman, his 
father being, at that time, Sheriff of London, and his 
mother was one of thoſe young ladies who had em- 
braced chriſtianity in the eaſt, during the cruſades, and 
had ſet fail for England, along with ſome ladies who 
had attended their huſbands, on one of thoſe romantic 
expeditions. He was born at London, 1117, and 
being a boy of a very promiſing appearance, his parents 
placed him in the abbey of Merton in Surry, where he 
toon acquired the knowledge of the canon law. 

He afterwards removed to Oxford, and from thence 
to Paris, where be took his higheſt degrees, and, re- 
turning to England, entered into holy orders, and was 
promoted to ſeveral valuable benefices, particularly the 
archdeaconry of Canterbury. To the fineſt exterior 
appearance, he had joined the moſt polite education, 
and his company became engaging to every perſon, 
where he had an opportunity of diſplaying his talents. 
Henry II. the greateſt ſovereign that ever ſwayed the 
ſcepter in England, and the moſt accompliſhed prince 
of the age in which he lived, ſoon caſt his eyes on 
Becket, and, after employing him in ſeveral important 
negociations, took him as his boſom friend in ſeveral 
of his expeditions, and afterwards raiſed him to the 
dignity of Chancellor. 

When Theodore, archbiſhop of Canterbury, died, 


| x163, the King promoted Becket to that important 


office, upon which the pride of his nature began to 
diſplay itfelf, and his ſovereign had ſoon reaſon to re- 
pent his nomination. Henry was then in Normandy, 
and Becket ſent him the great ſeal, with a letter, tell- 
ing the King that he was reſolved to meddle no more 
with ſecular affairs, but, for the future, apply him- 
ſelf to the duties of the clerical office. It is impoſſible 
that all our readers ſhould be able to form an adequate 
idea of ſuch power, in an age when the human under- 
. was covered with more than an Egyptian 
darkneſs, nor will the limits of this work allow us to 
repreſent it in a general detail. | 

The firſt act of Becket's pontifical power, after he 
received the pall, was to cover himſelf with hair cloth, 
and lye all night on the ground; to faſt, pray and ſing 
hymns from morning till night. But this was a mere 
trifle to what followed; he inſiſted that the pope only 
had a right to inveſtitures, and that the moſt atrocious 
crimes committed by the clergy were not cognizable 
by the civil power. The King was filled with indig- 
nation that he had been fo duped, and the great 
council of the nation condemned Becket's conduct, 
upon which he fled abroad, and ſtirred up Lewis, the 
young King of France, againſt England, which in- 
volved the two nations in a long, bloody, and expea- 
five war. He likewiſe prevailed with the pope to lay 
England under an interdict; and although the King 
prohibited any perſon, under pain of death, from 
landing in the nation to publiſh it, yet Becket per- 
ſuaded a nun, whom enthufiaſm had driven to mad- 
neſs, to be the bearer of ſo dangerous a meſſage. 

The King was then in Normandy, and hearing 
that Becket had arrived in England, and begun his 
dangerous practices, he was altogether enraged, and 
faid in a public company, Will no perſon deliver me 
from this wicked prelate?“ 

Hugh Mervil, William Tracey, Hugh Brito, and 
Richard Fitz Urſe, immediately left the King's pre- 
ſence, and embarked on board a ſhip for England. 
They landed at Deal, and arrived at Canterbury on 
Chriſtmas Eve. The archbiſhop was then in a cell in 
the convent, and the gentlemen went to him and de- 

manded 
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K E 
manded that he ſhould remove the interdict; but the 
haughty prelate not only refuſed to comply with their 
requeſt, but likewiſe threatened them with excommu- 
nication. Not intimidated, they engaged the arch- 
deacon of the cathedral to be of their party; and 
finding that the archbiſhop was to preach the next day, 
after ve pers, they went armed to the church, and 
ſeizing Becket, murdered him on the ſteps leading 
into the choir ; after which the archdeacon took a 
ſword, and (to uſe Lord Lyttelton's words) ſcooped 
out his brains, and ſcattered them along the floor. 

Such was the end of Thomas à Becket 11 78 in the 
fifty- fourth year of his age. He was one of the moſt 
accompliſhed men of the age wherein he lived, and 
might have been both an aſſiſtant to his king, and an 
honour to his country; but becoming intoxicated with 
church power, he involved the latter in bloodſhed, and 
almoſt dethroned the other. From what motives a 
man of his great abilities could be induced to act in 
ſuch a manner, is impoſſible for the human imagina- 
tion to diſcover. | 

On the place where this barbarous murder was com- 
mitted an altar was erected, which, in time, received 
ſo many offerings, that when Eraſmus viſited it in the 
reign of Henry VIII. he ſays, that it was fo rich with 
jewels and precious ſtones, that even gold was only 
conſidered as a ſecondary article. 

We are likewiſe told by Sir William Dugdale, that 
upon the diſſolution of this monaſtery, the jewels and 
plate filled two large cheſts, each of which required 
eight men to carry it. | 

As this was one of the conventual cathedrals, 
Henry VIII. ſeized on its revenues, but granted a 
conſiderable part for the ſupport of a dean, arch- 
deacon, twelve prebendaries, and fix preachers. 
Adjoining to the church are the houſes of the preben- 
daries, Whoſe falaries are conſiderable; and near them 
are not only many houſes of the neighbouring gentry, 
but likewiſe the remains of ſome of the firſt chriſtian 
churches, erected after the arrival of St. Auguſtine, 
ſome of which are ſaid to have been heathen temples. 

The other churches of this ancient city are, 


St. Alphage, St. Andrew, 

St. Dunſtan, St, George, 

Holy Croſs Church, St. Martin, 

St. Margaret, St. Mary Bredin, 

St, Mary Bredman, St. Mary Magdalene, 
St. Mary, St. Mildred, 

St. Paul, St. Peter. 

All Saints. 


Of theſe the moſt remarkable particulars are, that 
the church of St. Andrew was taken down in 1763, 
and a new one erected by pariſh rates and voluntary 
donations, in a more quiet and convenient ſituation. 
This was opened for the performance of divine ſer- 
—_ licence of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, on 
the 26th of December, 1773, and conſecrated July 
4, 1774. St. Dunſtan's church is larger and more 
beautiful than moſt of the churches of Canterbury, 
the cathedral excepted. In this church, under the 
family chancel of Roper, here is kept a ſkull (in a 
nick of the wall, ſecured by an iron grate) which is 
ſaid to be that of the great Sir Thomas More. In 
the time of King Richard II. Holy-Croſs church was 
over the gate; but archbiſhop Sudbury pulled it down, 
and erected the preſent church, to which he added a 
church yard. St. Mary's church is built in the whim- 
ſical manner above alluded to; that is, over the 
north-gate. St. Martin's church is deemed one of 
the oldeſt ſtructures now in uſe in the kingdom, as it 
is recorded to have been built by the chriſtians of the 
Roman ſoldiery, in the time of Lucius, the firſt 
Chriſtian King, who lived in the year of our Lord 
182 : its conſtruction carries the greateſt air of ſim- 
plicity imaginable, and the walls are made of Roman 
brick. St. Mary Bredman's pariſh is united to that 
of St. Andrew; and the ſteeple of All Saint's church 
was taken down in 1769, on account of its inconve- 
nient ſituation. 

In ſome of theſe churches are many ancient monu- 
ments, and ſeveral legacies have been left to the poor 
of the pariſhes from time to time, by different bene- 
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factors. The public foundations for the inſtruction 


of youth are, a free grammar ſchool, near the cathe- 
dral, and three charity ſchools, where one hundred 
and ſixteen children of both ſexes are taught to read, 
write, and caſt accounts. There are ſeveral alms- 
houſes for aged perſons, beſides an hoſpital for the 
ſick and lame, together with a houſe of correction for 
the puniſhment of vagrants, and the employment of 
ſuch poor perſons as have no legal ſettlement. 

With reſpect to the religious houſes in the times of 
popery, they were extremely numerous, but all eclipſed 
by the great abbey of St. Auſtin. Only two gates of 
this ſtately edifice are now ſtanding, except ſome parts 
of broken walls, &c. At the diſſolution its annual 
revenues amounted to two thouſand three hundred 
and eighty-ſeven pounds, thirteen ſhillings and three- 
pence. A vaſt ſum in thoſe times f 

There are many ruins of ancient buildings in and 
near Canterbury. | 

Canterbury is a populous place, the filk manufac- 
tory having brought great numbers of people to it. 
It is about three miles in circumference, including the 
cathedral and gardens, being divided into fix wards, 
and four ſtreets, which meet near St. Andrew's 
church, in the center. 

In 1621 Dr. Abbot, then archbiſhop, erected at 
his own expence a ſtately conduit, which is of great 
uſe to the inhabitants. The city is a county of itſelf, 
and not ſubject to the juriſdiction of the Sheriff of 
Kent, being governed by a Mayor, Recorder, twelve 
Aldermen, twenty-four Common Council-men, a 
Sheriff, Sword-bearer, and four Serjeants at Mace. 
The Guild-hall is over the Market-houſe, where a 
court is held for the trial of criminal offences every 
Monday, and another for the affairs of the corporation 
every other Tueſday. 

There are two weekly markets, viz. on Wedneſdays 
and Saturdays, beſides another on Wedneſday for 
hops, every perſon. coming to it being exempted from 
paying toll. The city is diſtant from London 56 
miles, 

RoCcHEesTER, the duro-brovis of the Romans, is a 
very ancient city, ſituated in a valley on the eaſt fide 
of the Medway, at the diſtance of 29 miles from 
London. It is the ſee of a biſhop (who is likewiſe 
dean of Weſtminſter) and next to Canterbury. It is 
the moſt ancient ſee in England. It has ſent members 
to N as early as any place in the kingdom; 
and is governed by a Mayor, twelve Aldermen, of 
whom the Mayor is one, a Recorder, twelve Com- 
mon- council, a Towan-clerk, three Serjeants at Mace, 
and a Water-bailiff. 

Over the Medway there is a fine ſtone bridge of 
twenty-one arches, which was erected in the reign of 
Henry IV. and hath been kept in repair fince by the 
rents of lands left for that purpoſe. In the reign of 
Ethelbert a church was erected here, which was after- 
wards ravaged by the Danes, and,'in the reign of 
William the Conqueror, became fo ruinous, that 
Gundolph, the bithop, pulled it down, and began to 
erect another, which he did not live to finiſh, but his 
ſucceſſor compleated it, and conſecrated it in the pre- 
ſence of Henry I. Soon after a fire conſumed the 
greateſt part of the city; it was, however, ſpeedily 
rebuilt, and in the reign of Henry III. it ſuffered the 
ſame fate, yet the king not only rebuilt the whole 

lace, but alſo ſurrounded it with a wall and ditch. 

t had not been long finiſhed, when the wars began 
between Henry III. and the barons, wherein it ſuffered 
greatly, being attacked - Simon de Mountford, 
Earl of Leiceſter, but the King came to its relief, and 
faved the abbey and church from being plundered by 
the rebels. 

Some years ago the cathedral was much decayed ; 
when Dr. Herring, the dean, begun to repair ſeveral 
parts, and the work having been carried on fince 
that time, it is now a very handſome gothic ſtructure. 
The aſcent to the choir is by a flight of ten ſteps, and 
above the paſſage is the organ fixed behind a ſcreen. 
The chapter houſe is a large elegant building, and in 
it are a great number of well choſen books for the uſe 
of the clergy. There are many ancient monuments 

in 
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in the church, particularly one to the memory of 
Walter de Merton, biſhop of Rocheſter, and lord high 
chancellor of England, in the reign of Henry III. and 
Edward II. and another over the grave of Dr. War- 
ner, biſhop of this ſee in the laſt century. 

There is likewiſe a grave ſtone in the middle of the 
church, with the figure of an axe Carved on it, with- 
out any inſcription, but the people ſay that John 
Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, beheaded in the reign of 
Henry VIII. lies buried under it. The biſhop's con- 
ſiſtorial court is held in the ſouth croſs iſle of the 
church, and the morning prayers are read in the ſame 
2 The tower is a large gothic ſtructure, but not 

igh, and in it are ſix good bells. The chapter con- 
ſiſts of a dean, ſix prebendaries, a chancellor, arch- 
deacon, chaunter, and vicars chorak, beſides other 

roper officers. William the Conqueror, as appears 
— doomſday-book, gave to the biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter ſome lands at Aylesford, for a piece of ground 
in this city, whereon he built a caſtle, near one of the 
angles of the river, the walls of which are four yards 
thick. It came afterwards into the 1 of the 
biſhops, who kept it till the reign of James I. when 
it was again claimed by the crown, and given to one 
of that prince's favourites. Part of the caſtle now 
remaining is uſed as a magazine for ſtores, and the 
lands adjoining are held by the antient tenure of 
Caſtle-guard, all the tenants being _ to pay their 
quit rents, and perform their ſuit and ſervice, on the 
day appointed by the ſteward, or they will be doubled 
every. time that it is high water on the Medway. 

Rocheſter, although not a large city, yet is ex- 
tremely populous, owing partly to its ſituation on the 
road to Dover, and partly to its affinity with Chat- 
ham. Tt conſiſts principally of one long ſtreet, but 
few of the houſes are worthy of a traveller's notice, 
except the inns, where although they charge as great 
a price as any where in England, yet both the ac- 
commodations and proviſions are much complained 
of. Beſides the cathedral there is w_ one church, 
and they have a free-ſchool founded and endowed. by 
Sir John Williamſon, one of their repreſentatives in 
parliament, where the ſons of the freemen are in- 
ſtructed in the principles of navigation, and other 
parts of the mathematics. They have alſo a good 
charity ſchool, and an alms-houſfe, where ſix poor tra- 
vellers are allowed to lodge, and in the morning they 
receive four pence. This place is greatly improved, 
and many of the poor inhabitants, who have no viſible 
livelihood are ſet to work in it, and during the ſum- 
mer it is generally full of lodgers. It was founded by 
one Richard Watts, whoſe will expreſſes that no per- 
fon afflicted with any contagious diſtemper ſhall be 


admitted into it, nor any rogues, vagabonds, or 


proctors. We believe it is but ſeldom that proctors 
come to alms houſes, the follies and vices of mankind 
for the moſt part procuring them a conſiderable for- 
tune; but Mr. Watts had good reaſons for excluding 
any of that fraternity from his charity, for having 
employed one of them to make his will, whilft he lay 
ſick, the villain deviſed the whole to himſelf, but his 
roguery was diſcovered and detected by the recovery of 
the patient. 
Rocheſter is governed by a mayor, recorder, eleven 
aldermen, and twelve common-council men, together 
with other proper officers. All perſons who have 
ſerved ſeven years apprenticeſhip to a fiſherman are 
allowed to dredge for oyſters in the different creeks of 
the Medway, and the mayor holds an annual court, 
wherein it is determined what number ſhall be taken. 
At preſent the fiſhery is in a flouriſhing condition, 
every freeman paying fix ſhillings and eight pence per 
annum, as a gratuity to the ſteward of the court, but 
if any non-freemen are found dredging, they are pu- 
niſhed ſeverely, being known by the name of Cab- 
bage Hangers. The weekly market is on Friday, 
STROUD is ſeparated from Rocheſter by the Med- 
way, but there is a communication by means of a 
bridge between the two places. Here was formerly a 
houſe belonging'to the knights templars, and the ma- 
nor in which it ſtood goes by the name of the Temple 
at this time. Gilbert Glanville, biſhop of Rocheſter, 


a 


erected an hoſpital for the fick and indigent, and for 
= travellers, which he dedicated to the Virgin 
ary, and gave it the appellation of the New Work. 
Sick travellers were allowed food, lodging and phyſic, 
till their recovery or death, yet at the ſuppreſſion the 
revenue was only valued at 521. gs. 10d. annually, 
| CHATHAM is fituated eaſtward of, and is almoſt 
adjoining to, Rocheſter. It is principally famous for 
its admirable dock, which the univerſe cannot paral- 
lel. It was originally begun by queen Elizabeth, 
hath been gradually improved by her ſucceſſors, and 
at preſent contains a great number of ſtore-houſes, 
and an immenſe quantity of ſtores; for, in fact, the 
arſenal is like a town, and the various ſtore-houſes . 
form capacious ſtreets. Chatham is conſidered as a 
ſuburb of Rocheſter, and the Yard is governed by two 
commiſſioners, and other officers of the navy, whoſe 
houſes are elegant and ſpacious, as the public ſtruc- 


- tures are large and commodious. Chatham is defend- . 


ed by the caſtles of Upnor and Gillingham, and other 
fortifications. It is to be obſerved, that Upnor-caſtle 
is ſituated almoſt oppoſite to the Dock, on the weſt 
ſide of the river, two reaches of which the platform 
commands. Gillingham-caſftle is likewiſe an admira- 
ble fortification, that commands the river, there being 
no leſs than one hundred and ſeventy embraſures for 
cannon, which would effectually ſtop the progreſs of 
any enemy. Inthe — 1588 a charity was inſtituted 
under the name of the Cheſ at Chatham, when it was 
agreed by the ſeamen in the ſervice of queen Eliza- 
beth, to allow a particular portion of each man's 
pay, for the aſſiſtance and relief of thoſe who had been 
wounded in the engagement with the Spaniſh armada ; 
and this laudable inſtitution has been continued ever 
ſince, in order to relieve ſeamen in the national ſervice, 
who may, upon any occaſion, be wounded in defend- 
ing their country. From the regularity preſerved, a 
great quantity of buſineſs is here diſpatched, without 
the leaſt confuſion, and ſuch a number of hands are 
employed, that a firſt rate man of war hath often 
been equipped in a few. tides. The church commands 
an extenſive view of the Medway, being ſituated on a 
riſing ground in the neighbourhood of the Yard. 
Below the Church-yard is the Gun-yard, which con- 
tains a variety of large cannon always ready for im- 
mediate uſe ; and in the town is a well ſupplied Vic- 
tualling-office. Sir John Hawkins, at his ownprivate 
expence, inſtituted a charity here for the relief of 
ten or more wounded or aged ſhip-wrights, or mari- 
ners. In 1667, the Dutch fleet (although a peace 
was then negotiating between England and Holland, ) 
appeared at the mouth of the Thames, from whence 
admiral Ruyter detached vice admiral Van Ghent to 
the Medway, with ſeventeen of his lighteſt veſſels, 
and ſome fire ſhips. "Theſe took Sheerneſs, burnt a 
magazine valued at 40,0001. blew up the fortifications, 
and did other material damages. The inhhabitants 
of London were exceedingly terrified at theſe tranſac- 
tions. To prevent the Dutch from committing far- 
ther miſchief, ſeveral ſhips were ſunk, and a chain 
laid acroſs the narroweſt part of the Medway ; but 
the wind fitting eaſterly, and there heing a ſtrong tide, 
the Dutch found means to break the chain, and burn 
three large ſhips, and ſome of leiſer conſequence. 
Then proceeding to Chatham, they there deſtroyed 
the Great James, the Loyal London, and the Royal 
Oak. In order to prevent their farther progreſs, thir- 
teen ſhips were ſunk at Woolwich, and four at Black- 
wall; but theſe precautions proved unneceſſary, as 


the Dutch thought proper to retreat. 


MiL rox, or MippLEToON, is ſo called from its 
ſituation in the middle of the coaſt of the county, be- 


"tween the Downs and Deptford. It is eight miles 
eaſt of Rocheſter, and forty-four miles ſouth-weſt 


of London, Antiently the kings of Kent frequently 
reſided here, on which account it was termed The 
Royal Villa of Middleton. The royal palace was burnt 
down by earl Godwin and his ſons, in the reign of 
Edward the Confeſſor. The church, which is dedi- 
cated to the Holy Trinity, ſtands at a conſiderable diſ- 
tance from the town, and contains ſome curious mo- 
numents, and other antique remains. A portrieve 4g” 
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ſen on St. James's day to govern the town, and 
—— the 2 and meaſures of the hundred. 


The town itſelf is large and populous, as it is a con- 
ſiderable port for barges, and a capital woup / for 


thoſe delicious oyſters called Milton, or Melton 
Oy/ters. Here is a conſiderable market on Saturdays, 
which is plentifully ſupplied with all kinds of provi- 
5 
1 IsLE or SHEPPEY is ſituated to the north of 
Milton, and has its appellation from the great num- 
ber of theep fed here, It is ſeparated from the main 
land of Kent by the Eaſt Swale, was the Toliatis of 
Ptolemy, and contains many tumuli, called by the 
inhabitants coterels, and _— to have been thrown 
up in memory of ſeveral Daniſh officers. The paſ- 
ſage from the Kentiſh main land is by king's terry 
t 


where, by means of a cable 140 fathoms in Jeng 


faſtened at each end acroſs the water, the boat is tow- 


ed over. The iſland is twenty-one miles in circum- 
ference, yields plenty of corn, is ſcarce of fuel, and 
produces only brackifh water, except at Sheerneſs, 
where a well has been dug which ſupplies the place 
with freſh water. Different ſtrata of clay are formed 
to the northward of the iſland, which decreaſe to the 
weſtwaid, and in ſome places are eighty feet high ; 
theſe, in mouldring down, exhibit various objects of 


'natural hiſtory, which are entertaining to the curi- 


ous. In this iſland the principal places are Sheerneſs, 


Minſter, and Queenborough :- of which in order. 


SHEERNESS is that point on this iſland where the 

Weſt Swale falls into the Thames, The fort, which 
was erected by king Charles II. is exceeding — has 
a yard and dock, excellent apartments for the officers 
of the ordnance, and thoſe of the — and navy, 
and a line of cannon eppoſite the mouth of the 
river. 
MinsTER; + to the ſouth-eaſt of Sheerneſs about 
two miles, is ſo called from a convent erected there, 
in the year 660, by Sexburga, a relict of Ercombert, 
king 'of Kent, and the mother of king Egbert, who 
endowed it for ſeventy nuns of the order of St. Bene- 
dict. About one hundred and twenty years after the 
building of this houſe it was burnt down by the 
Danes. William, archbiſhop of Canterbury, how- 
ever, in the year 11 JO» rebuilt, and filled it with 
Benedictine nuns, dedicating it, at the ſame time, to 
St. Sexburga and St. Mary. The annual revenue, at 
the time of the diſſolution, amounted to 1221. 10s. 
6d. whieh was appropriated to the maintenance of a 
prioreſs and ten nuns under her ſuperintendance. 

Before we quit Minſter, it is neceſſary to preſerve 
a traditional ſtory, which has been thus handed down 
to us by ſeveral writers, In the church, and in the 
ſouth-eaſt part of the wall, is a very antient monu- 
ment, being the figure of a man in the habit of a 
knight templar, his feet being ſupported by a boy, 
and on his right fide is the head of a horſe. There 
is no inſcription by which we cquld learn to whom 
it — 
lated: That in the reign of queen Elizabeth one 
lord Shawlam, who lived in the parifhi, hearing that 
the vicar had refuſed to bury a poor man, whoſe 
friends were unable to pay the fees, his lordſhip went 
to the clergyman's houſe, and ſeizing upon the prieſt, 
buried him in the grave open for the reception of the 
Poor man's body, where he inſtantly died. | 

As toon as the crime was committed, the nobleman 
began to reflest on what he had done, and hearing 
that the queen was on board of a ſhip of war at the 


Nore, he ſaddled his horſe and ſwam above two miles, 


in the ſea, intreating her majeſty to pardon him for 
what he hed done, ſwimming his horſe three times 
round the ſhip, while the queen was conſidering of 
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It is neceſſary to warn the reader not to confound 251. 
gown with Milton near Graveſend, from the ſimilarity of 
names, as it is in every reſpect much more conſiderable. 

+ It is to be obſerved that in the ifle of 'Thafet there is 
likewile a village named Min/ter, that formerh⸗ contained a 
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„ but the following particulars are re- 
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the matter. As the murder was committed in the 
heat of paſſion, and as the provocation aroſe from an 
act of inhumane cruelty, the queen pardoned the no- 
bleman, and he ſwam to the 3 in the ſame man- 
ner as he had come from it. And ſoon as he alighted 
he was met by an old woman, who told him, that 
although his horſe had ſaved his life once, yet in the 
end he would occaſion his death, which ſo enraged the 
haughty peer, that he drew his ſword and ſtabbed the 
creature dead, to prevent the fulfilling of the old wo- 
man's prophecy. This affair, as may be imagined, 
made a great noiſe in the place, and his lordſhip walk- 
ing next day beſide where he had killed the horſe, 
ſtruck the head of the animal with his foot, which 
brought on a mortification, and occaſioned his death. 
Oral tradition generally preſerves the memory of facts, 
but almoſt always diſguiſes the circymſtances, and 
miſplaces the time, FI ; 
It is well known that the knights templars were ut- 
terly aboliſhed all over Europe, above two hundred 
years before the birth of queen Elizabeth, and as the 
perſon buried here muſt have been of that order, we 
ſuppoſe that he had been one of thoſe romantic he- 
roes, who went, during the cruſades, to Paleſtine, 
and on ſome emergent occaſion the horſe might have 
ſaved his life, a thing common in every age, and in 
memory of that event he might order that the head of 
the animal might be caryed on the tomb, As to the 
itory of murdering the vicar, it might take its riſe 
from ſome act of humanity performed by the knight 
againſt the cruelty of 3 D monk, and 
by additions from timę to time, be believed and told 
as above. | 
QUEENYBOROUGH was fo called in honour of Phi- 
lipppa, of Hainault, queen of Edward III. There 
was formerly a caſtle here, but none of its remains 
are left, except part of the ditch and a well, The 
town, which ſcarce deſerves that name, is a mean 
dirty place, being wholly inhabited by oyſter-catchers, 
and alchouſe-keepers ; and yet ſome of thoſe are cho- 
ſen to ſerve the offices of mayor and aldermen, They 
ſend two repreſentatives to parliament, who are choſen 
by the inhabitants in general, who, during the elec- 
tion, are loſt in all manner of debauchery. ; 
Queenhorough has two weekly markets, the one 
on Monday, and the other on Thurſday, and is diſtant 
from London forty-five miles. 91 
On the eaſtern extremity of this iſle, is Harty, a 
manor formerly belonging to the abbey of Feverſham, 
In 1571, a diſpute arofe between Simon Lowe and 
John Keyme, who as demandants had obtained a writ 
of right ; and Thomas Paromore, who poſſeſſed one 
hundred and ninety acres of land, which were claimed 
by the former. It was agreed to decide the matter by 
combat, and two champions were choſen, namely 
Henry Nayler, and George Thorn. The battle was 
to be fought in Trinity term, before the court of 
common pleas, which bs that purpoſe was removed 
to Tothill-fields, Weſtminſter, where there were 
aſſembled above 4000 people. The champions ap- 
peared with their arms in fight of the court, but, 
upon a hearing of the cauſe, the defendants were non- 
ſuited, and the champions obliged to return home, to 
the no ſmall diſappointment of the multitude, who 
expected to have leen a battle. | 
North of Harty, is Leiſdon, a ſmall village inha- 
bited by fiſhermen, and formerly a manor belongin 
to the cathedra] church of Canterbury, It has a ſin 
pariſh church, but no fair, 
| From Sheerneſs in the iſle of Sheppey, travellers 
uſually croſs in a boat to that part of Kent lying eaſt 
of Graveſend, where are ſeveral villages, but moſtly 
built on fuch low marſhy ground, that the inhabitants 
are 
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religious houſe for the reception of Nuns, which was fre- 
quently plundered and burnt by the Danes; and theſe cir- 
cumſtances have often occaſioned the one to be miſtaken for 
the other. e of 
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are generally afflicted with agues, a diſeaſe peculiar to 
all places where the ſoil is of that nature. 

Turning to the left we viſit CoBxam, a good vil- 
lage, and formerly the ſeat of the noble family of that 
name, having a fine church, wherein are ſome antient 
monuments, but its fair and market are both now 
diſcontinued. From this village a road extends north- 
ward to CowIINxG-CASTLE, built in the reign of 
Richard II. and was a place of great ſtrength, before 
the preſent method of fortification took place. Great 
part of its ruins are ſtill to be ſeen, particularly the 


two towers on each fide of the gate, and part of a | 


deep moat, by which it was formerly ſurrounded. 
To the north-weſt of this antient caſtle, and near the 
river Thames, is a large village, called CLirr, where 
in the Saxon time the biſhops uſed to meet, in order 
to preſcribe rules for the conduct of the clergy. It 
had formerly a fair, but it is now diſcontinued. 
GRAVESEND is a town deſerving particular notice 
on many accounts, and well known to all the ſea- 
faring people who come to the port of London. It is 
ſituated on the ſouth of the Thames, but at what time 
it firſt became ſo conſiderable as at preſent, we are not 
able to learn, although probably in early times ; for 
we are informed by hiſtory, that in the reign of Ri- 
chard II. the French, taking advantage of our inteſt- 
ine diviſions, landed here and burnt the town, beſides 
plundering the neighbouring villages, and carrying off 
many of the inhabitants. 15 was ſoon after rebuilt, 
and in the reign of Henry VIII. two platforms were 
raiſed here, in order to prevent any attempts from the 
enemy. The ſtreets in this town are dirty and ill 
paved, the houſes low and ill built, ſo that the whole 
has a very mean appearance. By its charter of in- 
corporation, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, it is to 
be governed by a mayor, and common- council choſen 
annually from among the inhabitants ; and they are 
obliged to atiend, in their formalities, on all foreign 
ambaſſadors who land at the place, and conduct them 
in barges to London, if they chooſe to come by water, 
but if otherwiſe they are to come with them as far as 
Blackheath. | 
It is incredible to think what numbers of people are 
daily paſſing between this town and London, the 
price being only nine pence in the tilt boat, and one 
ſhilling in the wherry ; which ſaves a conſiderable ex- 
3 to thoſe who have occaſion to travel that way. 
efore the * 17307 the watermen were guilty of 
many impoſitions, but in that year an act paſſed, 
whereby all their fares are regulated between Graveſ- 
end and Windſor, ſo that no perſon has any occaſion 
to be afraid of injuſtice, as ſevere penalties are inflicted 
on the offenders. | 
But the moſt particular thing relating to this town 
is, that all ſhips failing from London are ſaid to take 
their departure from G 
ged to ſtop, and come to an anchor, to undergo a 
ſecond clearing; that is, a ſearcher of the cuſtoms 
comes on board and examines all the entries. He has 
likewiſe authority to ranſack all the goods in the ſhip, 
if there is any ſuſpicion of fraud, or that the com- 
manders have taken goods on board prohibited by the 
ſtatute, 
When the ſhips come down from London, op- 


poſite a place called the Old Man's Head, they are 


obliged to lower their top fails, to ſignify they intend 
to bring to, as the ſailors call it, or to come to an an- 
chor ; when they have taken their ſtation among the 
other ſhips, of which there are always many in the 
harbour, the centinel on Graveſend ſide fires his 
piece, as a ſignal for the pilot to draw towards the 
ſhore ; but if he paſſes the direct line in oppoſition, 
the centinel fires a ſecond time, and afterwards a 
third. But if they continue failing downwards, with- 
but paying any regard to the centinel, then the gunner 
is called for, who fires a -cannon, though without 
ball ; but if they ſtill continue their courſe, he fires a 
cannon loaded with ball, as a ſignal to Tilbury-fort, 
on the oppotite ſide, who immediately diſcharge all 


the guns in the fort, ; 


There is but one pariſh church in Graveſend, but 
the living is very conſiderable ; and there is a valuable 
I 


raveſend, where they are obli- 


charity left by one Henry Pinnock, in the laſt century, 
— * of twenty-two dwelling houſes, for a ma- 
ſter, who is obliged to employ ſo many diſtreſſed peo- 
ple in the weaving branch, which ſaves many poor 
perſons from deſtruction. i 
The lands adjoining to Graveſend have been lately 
much improved, and the vegetables growing on them 


are ſent in great quantities to the London markets, 


which employ a conſiderable number of boats. Here 
are two weekly markets, viz. on Wedneſday and Sa- 
turday. The town is diſtant from London twenty-two 
miles, 

There are two ſmall villages ſouth of Graveſend, 
called SOUTH-FLEET, and NoRTH-FLEET ; in the 
latter of which there is a good inn; and a little to 
the ſouth-weſt is St. Mary Cray, another village. 

DarTFoRD is a large populous place on the great 
road from London to Dover, There are many inns 
in the town, and the river Darent.runs through it, 
over which there is a ſtone bridge. The church, de- 
dicated to the Holy Trinity, is a large gothic ſtruc- 
ture, and beſides the church-yard, they have another 
burying ground, at a ſmall diſtance from the town. 
The firſt mill for making of paper was ſet up in this 
town, by Sir John Spillman, in the reign of Charles 
I. and, to encourage the work, he obtained a patent, 
together with a penſion of two hundred pounds per 
annum ; and it was here that the firſt mill for ſlitting 
iron for making wire was was ſet up, but at what 
time is uncertain, _ _., 

In the reign of Richard II. the regents impoſed a 
poll tax, whereby all perſons, above the age of fifteen 
years, were obliged to pay twelve pence a head, the 
monks and nuns not excepted. At firſt the tax was 
conſidered as moderate, but a corrupt adminiſtration 
being in want of money to ſupport their extravagance, 
let the tax to ſuch as bid the higheſt price, who were 
generally avaricious wretches, and the collectors em- 
ployed by them were even worſe than themſelves. 

One Walter, a tyler in Dartford, having refuſed to 
pay a ſhilling for his daughter, becauſe ſhe was under 
the age mentioned in the ſtatute, the brutal collector 
proceeded to indecencies, which ſo enraged the father, 
that he took up a hammer, and knocked out the ruf- 
fans brains. Immediately all the people were in arms, 
and promiſed to ſtand together in a body, till their 
grievances were redreſſed. They choſe Walter for 
their general, who marched to London at the head of 
an ny of one hundred thouſand men, ſetting open 
the priſon doors, and murdering all who-came in their 
way,, particularly the lawyers, againſt whom they had 
the utmoſt a. This formidable mob {ſeized the 
Tower of London, where the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury and the high treaſure had concealed themſelves ; 
but they being brought before the commander, he 
without the leaſt ceremony cut off both their heads. 
Lay proceeded to many other extravagancies, till 
the king, attended by ſome of the nobility, met the 
rebels in Smithfield, in order to hear their demands, 
when Walter, or Wat Tyler, made ſuch propoſals 
as could not be granted, and ſometimes held up his 
hand in a menacing poſture, which ſo enraged Wal- 
worth the mayor of London, that he ftruck Wat with 
his dagger, and killed him on the ſpot. The com- 
mander being thus killed, the rebels diſperſed. 

There is a weekly market at Dartford every Satur- 
day. The town 1s diſtant from London fifteen 
miles. 

CRAYFORD is about two miles weſt from Dartford, 
but is only a poor obſcure place. In its neighbour- 
hood is a fine ſeat, built from a deſign of Palladio, 
and finiſhed in the Tonic order. The gallery fronting 
the north is an excceding grand room, and adorned 
with great variety of original paintings, by the moſt 
eminent hands. 

BROMLEY is but a ſmall town, but moſtly noted 


for being the reſidence of the biſhops of Rocheſter. 
Dr. Warner, biſhop of this ſee in the reigns of 
Charles I. and II. founded a houſe for the reception 
of twenty poor widows of clergymen, who receive 
each an allowance of twenty pounds per annum, be- 


ſides fifty pounds to a chaplain, who reads prayers 
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and preaches on Sundays. This was the firſt foun- 
dation of the ſort ever eſtabliſhed in England, but it 
has been ſince followed in ſome other dioceſſes. The 
church is an old ſtructure, and the biſhop of Rocheſter 
is rector of the pariſh. Oppoſite the houſe, where the 
widows have their apartments, is the work-houſe, firſt 
built in 1731. There is a weekly market on Thurſday. 
The town is diſtant from London 9 miles. 
ELTHAM, on the ſouth of Blackheath, was famous 
in former times for a palace where ſeveral of our kings 
reſided, the air being eſteemed extremely healthy. 
It was to this place that queen Elizabeth was often 


carried by her nurſes, when a child, for the benefit of 


the air. Many country ſeats are in and near it, but 
no remains of the palace are to be ſeen, The houſes 
are well built, and the whole place has the greateſt 
appearance of gaiety. The weekly market is on 
Monday, and the diſtance from London is 8 miles. 
LEewisHAM, to the weſt of Eltham, was celebrated 
for a priory of benedictine monks, who was eſtabliſhed 


here when that order came firſt into England, about 


the middle of the tenth century, and being ſubje& to 
an abby in Ghent, its lands were ſeized in the reign 
of Henry V. when the act paſſed to diſſolve alien 

riories. Lewiſham is a pleaſant village, and near it 
are ſome genteel country ſeats. 

The next place is Black-heath, which lies to the 
north of Eltham, and where at preſent many of the 
nobility and gentry have houſes, but they are all 
eclipſed by that of the late Sir Gregory Page, Bart, 
whoſe father was a brewer at Greenwich. It is one 
of the fineſt houſes in England, reſembling a royal 
palace rather than the reſidence of a private gentle- 
man. The gardens are laid out in the moſt elegant 
manner, and both the paintings and furniture are 
ſurpriſingly fine. All the rooms are hung with green 
or crimſon filk damaſk, and the cornices, door caſes, 
and chair frames, are all carved and gilt. The chim- 
ney pieces are all of fine poliſhed marble. 

ear this ſeat is a college, or houſe, built by Sir 
John Morden, a Turkey merchant, (who died in 
1708) for decayed. merchants, The government of 
this charity is intruſted to ſeven Turkey merchants, 
who have the ſole right of nominating perſons” to 
fill up vacancies, and appoint officers. The trea- 
ſurer reſides in the college, having a ſalary of forty 
pounds per annum; and thechaplain, who reads prayers 
twice every day, and preaches twice on Sundays, has 
a ſalary of fixty pounds per annum, beſides hand- 
ſome apartments, but he is obliged to reſide conſtantly 
in the houſe. Each of the decayed merchants have a 
penſion of twenty pounds per annum. The chapel 
is within the college, and is neatly fitted up for 
divine ſervice, and near it is a burying-ground, where 
the penſioners are interred. The founder was, ac- 
cording to his own deſire, buried here, and a Mr. 
Cooke, of Newington, was likewiſe buried here, in 
the manner uſed by the Turks, he having reſided long 
at Smyrna, and other places in the eaſt. The con- 
ditions. requiſite to be obſerved by the brethren or 
fellows are, that they are ſixty years of age before 
they are admitted, and to reſide conſtantly in the 
houſe, which is built in a pleaſant ſituation; and, 
upo 1 the whole, is a very valuable charity. 

The village of Charleton, on Blackheath, was 
formerly noted for a fair held on the eighteenth of 
October, called Horn-fair, where the lower ſort of peo- 
ple from London uſed to commit great diſorders and 
indecencies; but by the vigilance of the magiſtrates, 
of late years ſuch riots have been prevented &. 

WooLWICH is ſituated on the banks of the Thames, 


AY 


* The vulgar have a tradition concerning the origin of 
this fair, and they are fully perſuaded that it is true. They 
ſay that when King John reſided at Eltham, he was one day 
hunting near Charleton, and being ſeparated from his at- 
tendants, as is very common at the chace, and fatigued, 
went into the houſe of a_ peaſant to refreſh himſelf, where, 
finding the miſtreſs alone, he prevailed ſo far over her mo- 
deſty as to obtain his defire; but the maſter of the houſe ar- 
nving before the two lovers had time to adjuſt their dreſs, fo 


— 


— 


and almoſt wholly inhabited by people employed 
either in military or naval affairs. It firſt began to 
flouriſh in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when the 
buſineſs of the royal navy increaſed, and there being a 
neceſſity for building larger ſhips than had been uſed 
in former times, new docks were erected for the build- 
ing and repairing ſhips of the largeſt ſize, becauſe of 
the deepneſs of the channel, it being found more 
commodious than that at Deptford. The place where 
the ſtores are kept is ſurrounded with an high wall, 
and every thing is adjuſted in the moſt regular form, 
there being always ſuch a prodigious quantity of every 
thing neceſſary for a naval expedition, as almoſt ex- 
ceeds imagination. In the rope walk many hands are 
employed in making cables for the ſhips of, war, and 
there is a place called the gun-yard, where there is 
always a prodigious quantity of cannon, and all forts 
of warlike inſtruments, both for the army and navy. 
We were informed, that at ſome times there are-not 
leſs than from ſeven to eight thouſand pieces of heavy 
cannon laid up here, beſides ſhells, mortars and balls, 
without number. The royal regiment of artillery are 


conſtantly ſtationed at Woolwich, and they are em- 


ployed in making up bombs, carcaſſes, grenadoes, and 
cartridges; which are ſent to the army, and ſhips of 
war, in different parts. 1 46 

The Thames at Woolwich is very broad, and 
there is commonly a guardſhip ſtationed oppoſite the 
town, eſpecially in times of war, to give notice when 
there is any appearance of danger. The great number 
of people who come from London, either on buſineſs 
or pleaſure, has occaſivned the increaſe of new build- 
ings within theſe few years, ſo that it is now ex- 
tremely populous. The pariſh church is a modern 
edifice, being one of thoſe built by the act of parlia- 
ment in the reign of Queen Anae, and there is an 
academy where young gentlemen arc inſtructed in the 
principles of the military art, and are afterwards ap- 
pointed cadets in the royal regiment of artillery. 

It may be neceſſary to take notice in this place, that 
Woolwich has ſuffered at different times from the in- 
undations of the Thames; for in the reign of Henry 
III. the water roſe ſo high, that many of the inhabi- 
tants periſhed in their houſes; and in the reign of 
James I. another inundation happened, but the wa- 
ters ceaſed to return to their ancient channel, by 
which ſeveral acres of land wereentirely loſt. Wool- 
wich has a weekly market on Friday, but no fair, 
being diſtant from London 10 miles and a half. 

At a ſmall diſtance from the town, an an eminence, 
has been lately erected a handſome pile of buildings, 
to ſerve as barracks for the royal train of artillery. It 
conſiſts of an elegant front and two wings, and is 
2 adapted to anſwer the purpoſes for which 
it wa reſigned, 

Nearly oppoſite to the warren the two hulks are 
ſtationed, which were appointed by an act of legiſla- 
ture, paſſed in the year 1776, to receive ſuch crimi- 
nals as were guilty of crimes which, previous to that 
date, would have ſubjected them to tranſportation, 
and which government, on account of the emergency 
of the times, thought proper to change from banith- 
ment abroad, to hard labour at nome. | 

GREENWICH is one of the moſt delightful places ia 
Britain, and was the favourite reſidence of all the fove- 
reigns of the Tudor family. The palace was begun 
by Humphrey, duke of Glouceſter, firnamed the 
Good, uncle to Henry VI. and not brothef to that 
prince, as has been falſly aſſerted; for the duke of 
Glouceſter was the ſon of Henry IV. 

During the wars between the houſes of York and 

_ Lancaſter 


— 


as to avoid a proof of their guilt, the king, in order to fave . 


his life, was obliged to diſcover his dignity, and compound 
the affair with the injured peaſant, by giving him not only 
money, but likewiſe a grant of all the lands from Charleton 
to the place fill called Cuckold's Point; which was eſta- 


bliſhed into a demeſne, and, in the memory thereof, the fair 
was to continue, upon condition that every perſon coming to 
it ſhould wear horns, or pieces of horns, during their ſay at 
the place. . | 


4 


24 
Lancaſter it was greatly neglected; but Henry VII. 
much inlarged it, added thereto a ſmall convent for 
begging friars, and finiſhed the tower, where there 
is now an obſervatory. 

In the reign of Henry VII. the building was com- 
Pleated, and it was here that both the queens Mary 
and Elizabeth were born, and in this palace the young 
and pious king Edward VI. reſigned his ſoul into the 
hands of his redeemer. From the death of queen Eli- 
zabeth, who often reſided at Greenwich, the palace 
fell to decay, till Charles II. who had a moſt excellent 
taſte for architecture, began another on the ſame ſpot, 
and expended thirty-ſix thouſand pounds in compleat- 
ing one of the wings, but did not live to ſee the whole 
deſign finiſhed. 

In the reign of king William, that prince taking 
into conſideration the unhappy ſtate of ſuch ſeamen as 
had been diſabled, or worn out in the ſervice of their 
country, began the building of an hoſpital, that not 


only does honour to the kingdom, but even to human 


nature. The building continued to be carried on in 
the reigns of queen Anne and George I. but was not 
finiſhed till that of his late majeſty. The houſe was 
finiſhed in ſo elegant a manner, and the ſituation ſo 
pleaſant and healthy, that foreigners are ſurprized 
at the opulence of that nation which can ſupport it, 
whilſt the heart of every Britith ſubject is filled with 
gratitude to thoſe princes, by whoſe beneyolence a 
body of men have been provided for in their old age, 
who have ſpent their youthful days in ſupporting the 
rights and privileges of their fellow ſubjects. But the 
legiſlative power was not fatisfied in only making pro- 
viſions for that uſeful body of men, for they likewiſe 
added to the place all the decorations that art could 
beſtow. The hall was finely painted by Sir James 
Thornhill, and in it are capital pictures of ſeveral of 
the royal family of Brunſwick, beſides king William 
and his conſort queen Mary. 


The chapel was decorated in the moſt beautiful 
manner, and the altar- piece contained a repreſentation | 


of cherubims, painted by the ingenious Mr. Brown. 
But, unhappily, a dreadful fire broke out, at fix 
o'clock in the morning, of January 2, 1779, and 
raged fo furiouſly, that by ten o'clock the inſide of 
this elegant chapel, the moſt beautiful in the kingdom, 
the dome on the ſouth-eaſt quarter of the building, 
and the great dining-hall, were entirely conſumed, 
The following wards were likewiſe burnt : the king's, 
queen's, prince of Wales, duke of York's, and 
Anſon's; and ſome others were conſiderably injured. 
How it began is uncertain; but we are happy to ſay, 
that the utmoſt expedition is now uſing to repair the 
damages cauſed by the conflagration, and, till the 
chapel can be rebuilt, the celebrated painted hall is 
uſed for the penſioners to attend divine worſhip. 
Greenwich- park is one of the moſt pleaſant ſpots 
imaginable, and the proſpect one of the moſt enchant- 
ing that can be conceived; and on an eminence, in 
one part of it, is Flamſtead-houſe, the royal obſer- 
vatory, abe aſtronomer- royal reſides. 

We have aTready taken notice that this ſtately edi- 
fice was not finiſhed till the reign of his late majeſty, 
but during the time the works were carrying on, it 
was not kept empty; for, in the reign of queen Anne, 
1705, one hundred diſabled ſeamen were received into 
it: but in 1737 the number was augmented to one 
thoufand. Six nurſes are allowed to each hundred 
penſioners, whoſe ſalary is ten pounds per annum; 
but they are obliged to be ſeamen's widows, All the 
penſhoners are cloaihed in plain blue with braſs but- 
tons; and, beſides all the other common neceſſaries 
of life, they have a weekly allowance in money. 
Many benefactions have been left to this royal foun- 
dation, and the late earl of Derwentwater's forfeited 
eſtate was ſettled on it by act of parliament. 

The pariſh church is a handſome modern edifice, 
and they have two charity ſchools, where the children 
are cloathed and ncaa! gratis, One of the earls of 
Northampton ſounded a college, for the maintenance 
of twenty decayed houſekeepers, twelve of whom are 
to be elected from Greenwich, and the other eight 
from Caſtle-riſing, in Norfolk, and Bungay, in Syf- 
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folk. Their allowance is eighteen pence per week, 
victuals and drink, together with a gown each year, 
linen every two years, and a hat once in four years; 
the government 1s veſted in a warden, butler, cook, 
and matron, who are placed in office by the Mercer's 
company in London. There is another hoſpital for 
twenty -poor perſons, founded by Mr. Lambard, 
author of the hiſtory of Kent, and called queen Eliza- 
beth's college; ſaid to be the firſt charitable inſtitution 
erected in England after the reformation. 

The channel of the Thames at this place is deep, 
and the water in ſome fpring tides brackith, but ar 
other times freſh and ſweet, The yachts, for the uſe 
of the royal family, are kept conſtantly here, ſo as to 
be in readineſs when wanted. Many people of faſhion 
reſide at Greenwich, for the benefit of the freſh air 
and delightful ſituation; and there are in the town 
ſome of the beſt and genteeleſt boarding ſchools in 
England. 

here was in former times a magazine of gun- 
powder kept near Greenwich; but the people laying 
under continual apprehenſions of accidents, an act o 
1 paſſed in 1760 to remove it to a place built 
or the purpoſe near Purfleet, in Eſſex. Greenwich 
has a weekly market on Wedneſday, and another on 
Saturday, and is diſtant from London 5 miles and a 
half, 

DeyeTForD is ſo called becauſe of a ford over the 
ſmall river Ravenſborn, before the bridge was built; 
but its ancient name was Weſt Greenwich. At pre- 
ſent it is a large populous place, and divided into what 
is called the upper and lower towns; and the buildings 
have continued increaſing ſo fait, that, beſides the old 
church, another has been built, according to the act 
of parliament in the reign oſ queen Anne. The place 
is inhabited by people of all profeſſions, but more par- 
ticularly ſuch as are employed in affairs of the navy. 

There is a noble dock at Deptford for building and 
refitting of ſhips for the royal navy, but that of W ool- 
wich is reckoned more convenient for thoſe of a large 
ſize. The houſes for ſtores of all forts are well con- 
trived; andin 1745 a victualling office was built here, 
in order to ſupply the place of the old one on Towers 
hill; but in 1749 it was accidentally ſet on fire, and a 
vaſt quantity of proviſions — The Red-houſe, 
ſo called from its being built of red bricks, was a col- 
lection of houſes for holding ſtores; but in 1759 all 
the materials in it were conſumed by fire. But on the 
{cite where theſe houſes ſtood a building has been ſince 
erected, which is now converted into a public-houſe 
that ſtill retains the name of the Red-houſe. It is 
oppoſite to a door of Deptford dock-yard, which leads 
to the victualling- office; but it is to be underſtood, 
that at this victualling- office cattle are not ſlaughtered, 
but the meat is ſent, properly barreled, from the 
victualling-office on Tower-hill, and here depoſited 
for the greater conveniency of ſhippin it upon any 
— Near this ſpot in the yard, and conſpi- 
cuous to be ſeen from the road, is a windmill, where 
flour is ground for making biſeuits to ſerve the navy. 

In Chyrch-ſtreet, Deptford, are the new Trinity 
alms-houſes, a noble charity under the direction of 
the Trinity-houſe in London, and defigned for the 
- — of the widows of captains and other naval 

cers. It is a commodious and convenient ſquare 
building, with a neat chapel on one fide, and a garden 
in the area, the center of which contains a pedeſtrizn 
ſtatue of captain Maples, on the pedeſtal of which is 
the following inſcription: ** To the memory of capt. 
Richard Maples, who dying commander os ſhip in 
the Eaſt Indies in the year 1680, left to the Trinity- 
houſe the value of 1300l. with which part of theſe 
alms-houſes were built. The ſaid corporation cauted 
this ſtatue to be erected anno dom. 1681.” 

Near the old church, Deptford, are ſome alms- 
houſes founded by the fame ſociety, and ſupported in 
a ſimilar manner. Theſe go under the denomination 
of the old Trinity alms-houſes. 

The workhouie at Deptford is well adapted for a 
charitable receptacle; and nearly oppoſite to it a ſticet 
has been lately built called Giffin's-ſtreet, which was 
formerly kngwn by the namg ef Walnyut-tree-walk. 
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As Deptford and Greenwich were, in a particular 
manner, the objects of queen Elizabeth's care, and as 
the honour of the Engliſh nation was carried to its 
utmoſt height during the reign of that princeſs, we 
ſhall conclude our account of theſe places with the 
following lines of an eminent author: 


On Thame's banks, in filent thought we ſtood, 
Where Greenwich ſmil'd upon the filver flood: 
Struck with the ſeat that gave Eliza birth, 
We kneel and kiſs the conſecrated earth; 
In pleaſing dreams the bliſsful age renew, 
And call Britannia's glories back to view: 
Behold her croſs triumphant on the main, ; 
The guard of commerce, and the dread of Spain, 
Ere maſquerades debauch'd, exciſe oppreſs'd, 
Or Engliſh honour grew a ſtanding jeſt. 
| | | 
PeNSHURST is a ſmall town, noted for being the 
family ſeat of Sir Philip Sydney, and celebrated by 
Mr. Waller in the following lines: 
Had Sachariſſa liv'd, when mortals made 
Choice of their deities, this facred ſhade 
Had held an altar to her power, that gave 
The peace and glory, which theſe alleys have, 
Embroider'd ſo with flowers where ſhe ſtood, 
'That it became a garden of a wood; 
Her preſence has ſuch more than human grace, 
That it can civilize the rudeſt place: 
If ſhe fit down, with tops all tow'rds her bow'd, 
They round about her into harbours croud ; 
Or if ſhe walk, in even ranks they ſtand, 
Like ſome well marſhall'd and obſequious band. 


TUNBRIDGE, or more properly Town-Bridge, was 
ſo called becauſe the river here branches itſelf out into 
five ſtreams, over which there are as many bridges. 
It is a place of conſiderable antiquity, and in the reign 
of William Rufus, Richard earl of Clare, having 
been driven from his lands in Normandy, obtained a 
grant of it, and built a ſtrong caſtle near the town, of 
which ſome parts of the walls covered with ivy, and 
the Keep, are ſtill remaining. 

The Clares were conſiderable benefactors to the 
town, and founded a priory near the caſtle, for the 
reſidence of black canons, which remained till the 
reign of Henry VIII. when cardinal Wolfey obtained 


a grant of it in lands for his college at Oxford. It had 


a pariſh church before the reformation, but the pre- 
ſent one is a modern ſtructure. The ſituation of 'Tun- 
bridge is extremely pleaſant, but the houſes are low 
and ill built. 

In the reign of queen Elizabeth, Sir Andrew Judd, 
lord mayor of London, founded and endowed a free 
ſchool, leaving it under the direction of the Skinners 
company. The market, which is on Friday, is plen- 
tifully ſupplied. 

Tux BRIDGE WELLS are much frequented by the no- 
bility and gentry from all parts of the kingdom, during 
the ſummer ſeaſon. Theſe wells are about five miles 
ſouth of Tunbridge, but being in that pariſh, they 
are called by the ſame name. | | 

The air at this place is eſteemed very wholeſome, 
and contributes greatly towards reſtoring the health of 
thoſe people who drink the waters; and the ſoil being 
ay» the phyſicians have made it a rule to preſcribe 
riding as an exerciſe for decayed conſtitutions. It has 
been long in great repute, although not taken notice of 
by many of our hiſtorians. 

Elwood the quaker, amanuenſis to the famous 
Milton, tells us, that when he was there in the reign 
of Charles II. the duke of York with his family and 
retinue vifited it, for the benefit of drinking the wa- 
ters, and many of the nobility having followed his 
highneſs to the wells, it was agreed upon that a cha- 
pel of eaſe ſhould be built, and a miniſter ſupported 
by voluntary ſubſcription. This chapel is uſed as a 
Place for divine ſervice both on Sundays and holy 
days, and there is a charity-ſchool for ſeventy poor 
children of both ſexes, who are cloathed and educated 
at the expence of the company who reſort there. 
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With reſpect to the place itſelf, every accommoda- 
tion 1s to be had at a leſs expence than at many other 
places in the kingdom: The walks are paved in the 
moſt handſome manner, and on one fide is an afſem- 
bly room, together with ſeveral circulating libraries, 
where books of inſtruction and entertainment are 
lent to the company. 

Jewellers, milleners, &c. from London, have ſhops 
here during the ſeaſon ; but the principal trade of 
the place conſiſts in making of what is commonly 
called Tunbridge ware, by which a great number of 
ingenious artiſts are employed. This manufacture is 
ſolely confined to the making of tea-cheſts, dreſſing- 
boxes, together with a vaſt number of articles in the 
turnery way, and are much eſteemed all over the king- 
dom: - The wood of which they are made is princi- 
pally holly, although they alſo uſe plumtree, cherry- 
tree and ſycamore. 

There is another aſſembly room on the oppoſite ſide 
of the walks, and near it are coffee-houſes and ta- 
verns, where the gentlemen meet in the morn- 
ing. The walks are finely ſhaded with trees, and 
there is a muſic gallery, where ſeveral capital per- 
formers are conſtantly employed during the ſeaſon, 
ſo that nothing is wanting to make the whole as 
agreeable as poſſible. There is likewiſe à piazza, 
where the company walk during the rain, and within 
it are benches for them to reſt. The houſes where 
the company lodge are furniſhed in the moſt commo- 
dious manner; and adjoining to them are pleaſant 
gardens. They have likewiſe a daily market, where 
all ſorts of proviſions are ſold reaſonable, particularly 
1 being many of them in the neighbour- 

ood. 

About a mile diſtant from the walks are ſeveral high 
rocks, adjoining to each other, in which there are 
ſome cavities that a perſon may walk through without 
any interruption, | 

n the neighbourhood of Tunbridge ate ſeveral 
agreeable villas, particularly Bayhall, where there is a 
neat houſe belonging to a private gentleman ; and 
near it are the ruins of the antient ſeat of the earls of 
Clare. The ſeat of the noble family of Vane, earls 
of Weſtmoreland, is at a village called Mereworth, 
where was formerly a caſtle belonging to the Nevils, 
lords of Abergavenny ; but the antient ſtructure hay- 
ing been pulled down, Mr. Campbell, the architect, 
built another from one of the deſigns of Palladio, in 
imitation of a grand palace in Florence. It is moated 
round to complete the original defign ; and hear the 
houſe is a riſing ground, Nom which there is a moſt 
extenſive and beautiful proſpect. This edifice has 
often attracted the attention of the curious; and Mr. 


Smart, in one of his poems, celebrates it in the fol- 
lowing beautiful lines : 


Nor ſhall thou, Mereworth, remain unſung, 
Where noble Weſtmoreland, his country's friend, 
Bids Britiſh greatneſs love the filent ſhade, 
Where piles ſuperb, in claſſic elegance 

Ariſe, and all is Roman, like his heart. 


From Tunbridge Wells a road extends ſouth eaſt 
to Goudhurſt, a place of great antiquity, as appears 
from its proprietor John de Badgbury, who was 
aſſeſſed to pay an aid when Edward the Black Prince 
was made a knight, a common method uſed by our 
kings to raiſe money. At preſent it is a poor place, 
although the ſituation is extremely agreeable. It had 
formerly a large venerable gothic church ; but in 1637 
the ſteeple was ſet on fire by lightening, which having 
communicated itſelf to other parts, the whole was fo 
damaged that it was obliged to be pulled down. 
This was a great loſs to the inhabitants ; and moſt of 
them being poor, they could not afford to rebuild it ; 
but having obtained a brief, money was collected in 
different parts of the kingdom, ſufficient to anſwer 
the intended purpoſe. The ſcheme, however, was 
defeated by the roguery of the collectors, and liti- 
giouſneſs of the pariſhioners, and the greateſt part 
being ſpent in-going to law about their property in the 
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with their loſs, and ere& a ſmall edifice with the re- 
mains of the money. N | 

The weekly market, on Wedneſday, is held on a 
riſing ground near the church-yard, and the town is 
diſtant from London forty-three miles. 

In the reign of Henry II. one Robert de Turnham, 
a Norman baron, founded a convent for monks of the 
Auguſtine order, and this houſe continued till the 

eneral diſſolution, when its revenues were valued at 
ol. 17s. 5d. but none of its ruins are now viſible. 

CRANBROOK Was formerly of conſiderable repute, 
but has long ſince fallen to decay. In the tenth year 
of Edward III. that prince, who had the intereſt of 
his people at heart, invited over the Flemings to 
teach the Engliſh the art of making broad cloth, 
which fince that time has been carried to almoſt every 
part of the kingdom. COR 

Theſe Flemings firſt ſettled in this town, and for 
above a century it became extremely populous. The 
town is forty-eight miles diſtant from London ; does 
not contain any thing remarkable, the houſes being 
low, ill built, and irregularly paved, nor are there 
many inns for the accommodation of travellers. It 
has, however, a weekly market on Saturday. 

Travelling ſtil] ſouth eaſt, we paſſed through ſeve- 
ral agreeable villages, particularly BENENDEN, a place 
of great antiquity, as appears from doomſday-book, 
when it was a manor in the poſſeſſion of one Godric, 
a Saxon. It has a neat gothic church, but the ſteeple, 
which is curiouſly carved, according to the taſte of 
the middle age, ſtands at ſome diſtance from it, and 
has a lofty ſpire ſeen at a conſiderable diſtance. The 
ſituation of this village is pleaſant, and it has an an- 
nual fair on the fifteenth of May for cattle. 

HawKHURST is another ſmall village, near the 
coaſt of Suſſex, and was formerly a manor belonging 
to Battel-abbey. The pariſh is extremely populous 
and eſteemed the largeſt in the county. In former 
times the inhabitants had a court of equity every 
three weeks, for the recovery of debts under forty 
ſhillings ; but having appointed perſons to preſide in 
it who were ignorant of the laws, actions of treſpaſs 
were brought againſt them in the court of King's 
Bench, when the judges iſſued a writ quo warranto, 
and the peaple not being able to juſtify their conduct, 
the court granted a mandamus to deprive them of their 
privilege, ſo that they have not now any court. 

SANDHURST, another ſmall village near the former, 
is of conſiderable antiquity, and in Romith times be- 
longed to the abbey of Chriſt's Church in Canter- 
bury, but has ſince paſſed through the hands of differ- 
ent proprietors. At NEWENDEN, another village in 
this neighbourhood, there is a fair for toys on the 


_ firſt of July. 


The learned Camden ſuppoſes Newenden to be the 
Anderida, mentioned in the Notitia of Antoninus, 
where the Romans had a ſtrong fort to defend the 
coaſt againſt the ravages committed by the piratical 
Saxons; but when the Romans left Britain, in 448, 
the invaders landed, pillaged the place, and put all 
the Britons to the ſword. It is ſaid to have been re- 


built in the time of Edward I. but at preſent there 


are none of its remains left. 

APPLEDORE, on the river Rother, was a place of 
great repute for its ſufferings when the pagan Danes 
landed on the coaſt, in the reign of Alfred the Great. 

Theſe barbarians having murdered every perſon 
who had the misfortune to fall into their hands, the 
whole neighbourhood exhibited the moſt diſmal ſcene 
of rapine and bloodſhed ; but the king coming to the 
relief of his ſubjects, defeated the Danes, and obliged 
them to ſubmit to what terms he thought proper to 
propoſe. In the reign of king Etheldred, the pagan 
barbarians landed again on the ſame coaſt, and com- 
mitted the ſame cruelties as before ; and in the reign 
of Richard II. it was invaded by the French, who 
reduced the whole to a heap of aſhes. 

At preſent the town is a poor contemptible place, 
nor is there any thing in it worthy of a traveller's no- 
tice. It has a weekly market on Saturday, and is 
diſtant from London ſixty one miles. 
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In the neighbourhood of Appledore is a village 
called WAREHORNE, Which was formerly a manor 
belonging to the rich abbey of Chriſt-church in Can- 
terbury; but when the revenues of that convent were 
ſeized in the reign ot Henry VIII. it was annexed to 
the crown, and is now part of the eſtate of the earl of 
Thanet. 

To the ſouth of Appledore is a peninſula called the 
iſle of Oxney, where are ſeveral ſmall villages, at one 
of which, named ArpDALL, are the ruins of a caſtle, 
but we were not able to learn when it was built. 

TENTERDEN was once a free Cinque-port, but in 
the reign of Henry VII. annexed to Rye; and in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth incorporated, to be governed 
by a mayor, who is choſen annually on Midſummer- 
day. That it was a place of conſiderable repute under 
the Saxon kings is evident, from its having a ſtrong 
caſtle in former times, although it is now utterly de- 
moliſned. In the reign of Henry VIII. one Hayman 
founded a free-ſchool, which ſtill remains, and ſet- 
tled ten pounds a year on the maſter. The church is 
a venerable gothic ſtructure, and the ſteeple one of 
the loftieſt in this part of the county ; but in all other 
reſpects the town is a poor irregular place, containing 
nothing worth notice. It has a weekly market on 
Friday, and is diſtant from London fifty-five miles. 

Romney Marsn begins near Tenterden, and 
reaches to the ſea. It is a large track of land, being 
above twenty miles in length, and contains nineteen 
pariſh churches. The paſture is extremely good for 
ſheep, they being eſteemed equal to any in England. 
There are likewiſe a great number of oxen fed here, 
who are bought up by the dealers from London, and 
other parts. Some of theſe oxen are called houſe 
bullocks, becauſe of their being fed, during the win- 
ter, in ſtalls, and the beef is reckoned extremely 
delicious. 

It is the opinion of ſome of our hiſtorians that this 
marth was once covered by the ſea ; but of this we 
have no certain account. At preſent it is reckoned 
very unhealthy, the people being much afflicted with 
agues, which naturally ariſe from the dampneſs of the 
ſoil. Sir Richard Baker, in his chronicle of England, 
tells us, that in the reign of Edward I. the ſea over- 
flowed the whole of this marſh, and ſwallowed up all 
the towns and villages, moſt of the inhabitants periſh- 
ing in the water. The river Rother was driven out 
of its uſual courſe, and in many parts of the marſh 
large trunks of trees are found ſunk in the earth, 
which probably have laid there ſince the above inun- 
dation. In this marſh great numbers of proſcribed 
ſmugglers uſed to carry on their pernicious practice of 
running goods, and carrying over wool to France; 
for which reaſon the legiſlative power have paſſed a 
ſtatute, by which the ſmuggling of wool out of the 
kingdom is made felony. 

In the reign of Edward IV. in order to encourage 
people to ſettle in this marſh, the whole was incorpo- 
rated by a charter, with power to chuſe four juſtices, 
and liberty to hold a court every ſix weeks, for the 
trial of all pleas in perſonal actions; and this court 
returns the king's writs, having all the benefits ariſing 
from fines and forfeitures. They are likewiſe ex- 
empted from all tolls and ſubſidies, nor has the king 
a right to any waſte or wreck, theſe being annexed to 
the manors next the ſea. 

Theſe were juſt and well-contrived regulations, and 
it has been obſerved by the honourable Daines Bar- 
rington, in his obſervations on the ſtatutes, that 
during the reigns of the two kings of the York 
family, all the laws enacted were for the good of the 
ſubject. 

There are two towns in the Marſh, namely Lipp, 
and New Roxmey, beſides ſeveral villages. Lidd is 
ſituated in the ſouthern extremity of the Marſh, and 
is extremely populous, although only a ſmall place. 
The church ſtands at a little diſtance from the town ; 
and there is a good free-ſchool founded in the reign 
of queen Elizabeth. 

This town is incorporated ; the government being 
veſted in a bailiff and common council, called jurats, 

*no 
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o are ſubject to the Cinque Ports. The weekly 
— on Thurſday, and the diſtance from London 
70 miles. . 

Between Lidd and New Romney are two villages, 
the firſt of which is called BRookLanD, and the other 
OLD RomNEY, which was once a large town, and, as 
we are told, had five pariſh churches, beſides other 
religious foundations. But in the reign of Edward I. 
the ſea retired from it, and it was deſerted by its in- 
habitants, ſince which it is fallen to decay, and is only 
a poor mean village. From the ruins of this antient 
town New Romney took its riſe, and is now a conſi- 
derable place, being one of the Cinque Ports, and 
ſends two barons to parliament, 

In the reign of Edward III. an hoſpital was found- 
ed here for lepers, which remained till the latter end 
of the reign of Edward IV. when it was diſſolved, 
and the rents annexed to Magdalen College, Oxford. 
In the reign of Henry II. all the titles of this town 
were given to an abbey in Normandy, and a cell for 
monks to receive the rents was built in the place ; but 
this convent was diſſolved, along with other alien pri- 
ories, in the reign of Henry VI. and beſtowed upon 
All Souls College, Oxford. 

The town is ſituated on a delightful plain on the 
ſhore, and is eſteemed extremely healthy. The ge- 
neral meeting of the deputies from the Cinque Ports 
is held here; and the government is lodged in a 
mayor, and common council, called jurats, who are 
choſen annually, and by them the barons are elected. 
The weekly market is on Thurſday, and the diſtance 
from London 7o miles. 

From New Romney a road extends north eaſt, 
along the ſhore to HiTHye, another of the Cinque 
Ports, and in former times a place of great repute. 
It was one of the Roman ſtations, whilſt thoſe people 
were in the iſland, and near it are the remains of an 
antient fort, upon the deſcent of a hill, and ſuppoſed 
to have been the Portus Lemanis of Antoninus. 

In the reign of Alfred, the Danes often landed on 
the coaſt near this town, and the manor was granted 
by that prince to the abbey of Chriſt-church in Can- 
terbury. An attempt was made by the great earl 
Godwin, in the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, to 
land at this place; but his deſign was fruſtrated by a 
ſtorm. It has ſuffered ſeveral times both by ſtorms 
and fire, particularly in the reign of Henry II. when 
that prince was in Normandy, a raging peſtilence 
broke out, and ſwept away many of the inhabitants ; 
and ſoon after a dreadful fire broke out, which con- 
ſumed above two hundred of their houſes, many of 
the people having periſhed in the flames. 

In the year 1580, a ſhock of an earthquake was felt 
here, by which the people were terribly alarmed. 
When the Cinque Ports were in a flouriſhing condition, 
there were five churches in the town, but ſuch is the 
fluctuating ſtate of human affairs, that at preſent there 
is only one, and in a vault underneath are a vaſt heap 
of human bones, which the people ſay were the relics 
of a Daniſh army defeated near this place; but as our 
hiſtorians are entirely ſilent concerning that event, we 
are of opinion that, like, as in the churches of Flan- 
ders, theſe bones have been collected from the burying 
grounds at different times, and piled up in the order 
they now ſtand. From the ſteeple of the church there 
is a fine view of the ſea, and in April 773 , While ten 
people were waiting in the church porch for the keys, 
the ſteeple, in which were fix great bells, fell down. 
The infinite goodneſs of God was diſplayed in a moſt 
ſingular manner at this time; for the keys having 
been miſlaid, it was ſome time before they could be 
found, by which apparently trifling incident, the 
lives of ten perfons were ſaved. 

In the reign of Henry III. one Halmo, biſhop of 
Rocheſter, founded an hoſpital for ten poor men, 
which ſtill remains, together with another for old 
women, and they are under the direction of the ma- 
giſtrates. 

Hithe is a corporation, being governed by a mayor 
and jurats, who elect the two barons to ſerve in par- 
liament. The weekly market is on Saturday, beſides 
which they have two annual fairs, viz. on the tenth of 


ah 
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July for pedlary wares, and the firſt of December for 
cattle, being diſtant from London 69 miles. 

We muſt not leave this town without giving ſome 
account of Saltwood caſtle, the manor of which belongs 


to the archbiſhop of Canterbury. It was built at the 
fole expence of archbiſhop Courtney, on a ſpot of 
ground where there was formerly a Roman camp, near 
which anchors have been dug up, together with ſeve- 
ral other naval implements. It is ſurrounded by a 
ditch, and on the wall are large towers and battle- 
ments, with the founders arms carved on ſtone. * 

Lime is a village where the wardens of the Cinque 
Ports uſed to be ſworn into office, and whoever enjoys 
that place is lord of the manor. 

FOLKSTONE 1s ſuppoſed to have been one of thoſe 
forts raiſed by the Britons to oppoſe the incurſions of 
the Saxons. During the time that the kingdom of 
Kent exiſted, a nunnery was founded and endowed in 
this town, which was for ſome time in great repute; 
but the ſituation being conſidered as unhealthy, and 
the pagan Danes having murdered all the nuns, it was 
by king Canute beſtowed on the abby of Chriſt-church 
in Canterbury, upon condition that its lands ſhould _ 
never be alienated, without the conſent of the chapter. 

In the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, earl Godwin 
with his ſons landed at this place; and after having 
raviſhed the abbeſs and nuns, plundered the inhabi- 
tants, and ſet fire to the town, by which all the 
houſes and churches were conſumed. It appears by 
the returns made in doomſday book, that it was then 
a manor of the crown; and ſoon after the conqueſt, 
one of the Norman barons, who was governor of 
Dover caſtle, founded a priory for black monks, who 
remained in it till the general diſſolution. There is a 
ſmall ſtream of water running through the town, 
which falling into the ſea, uſed to form a harbour for 
ſhips of light burden; and at preſent it is uſed moſtl 
by the people employed in fiſhing for mackerel, which 
are ſent in great quantities to the London markets. 

The government of this town is veſted in a mayor 
and jurats, the weekly market is on Thurſday, and 
the diſtance from London is 72 miles. 

In the reign of Henry VIII. a ſtrong fort was built 
at Folkſtone, called Sandgate caſtle, and when Eng- 
land was under the apprehenſion of a Spaniſh invaſion 
in 1588, queen Elizabeth, in her journey through 
Kent, lodged at this place. - 

At ELHam, in the reign of Henry I. there was 
a moſt magnificent ſeat | belonging to the earl of 
Eue, a Norman baron, who granted ſeveral immuni- 
ties to the town, and it became a flouriſhing place, 
although little better than a village at preſent. It has 
a weekly market on Monday, and is diſtant from Lon 
don 67,miles, 

This part of Kent was often viſited by that amorous 
monarch Henry VIII. when he was courting Anne 
Boleyn, who reſided at Hever-caſtle, the ſeat of the 
then earl of Rochford, whoſe lady afterwards became 
an evidence againſt the queen on her trial. This caſtle 
has been much eſteemed for its ſtrength and beauty in 
former times, and when the earl of Rochford was at- 
tainted, it was given to Anne of Cleves, fourth wife 
of Henry VIII. as a ſummer reſidence. Great part of 
it is yet ſtanding, and having in ſome parts undergone 
a few imprqvements, is now the country ſeat of a pri- 
vate gentleman. 

Dover is ſituated on that part of this iſland neareſt 
the continent, not being above ſeven leagues from Ca- 
lais in France, and the common ſtation for the packet 
boats, who carry the mails and paſiengers to and from 
that kingdom. 

Although the Anglo-Saxons did not carry on any 
great trade with the French; yet in the reign of Ed- 
ward the Confeſſor, Dover was a place of great impor- 
tance, and that prince not only granted it a charter of 
incorporation, but likewiſe made it one of the Cinque 

Ports. 

Earl Godwin, the father of king Harold, reſided at 
this town, when he was prime miniſter to Edward the 
Confeſſor, and when the earl of Bologne, who had 
been on a viſit to the Engliſh court, was returning to 
his own country, a ſudden quarrel enſued between 
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ſome of his retinue and the inhabitants of Dover, by 
which one of the townſmen was killed. But this inſult 
offered to the laws of the Engliſh did not eſcape un- 
puniſhed, for Godwin went and demanded juſtice on 
the murderer, when the haughty foreigners, inſtead 
of complying with a requeſt ſo reaſonable, ſet the 
Engliſh at defiance, which exaſperated the earl to ſuch 


a degree, that he armed his ſervants, and flew no leſs 


than nineteen of the Flemings. When the news of 
this was brought to king Edward, he baniſhed God- 
win, and ſeized his eſtates, but was obliged afterwards 
to reſtore him, not being able to conduct the affairs of 


government without his aſſiſtance. 


Dover is celebrated in our hiſtories as a place of the 


greateſt importance, ever ſince the Norman conqueſt, 
it being at that time newly rebuilt. When William 
the Conqueror had reduced the Londoners to obedi- 
ence, he left the capital and marched to Dover, to 
take poſſeſſion of the caſtle, which he committed to 
the cuſtody of John lord Fines, one of his own rela- 
tions, and that nobleman made ſeveral additions to 
the buildings. It has been often called clavis & repa- 
gulum totius regni, i. e. the lock and key of the whole 
realm. | : 

In the reign of Edward I. two Romiſh ecclefiaſtics 
being ſent by the pope to treat of a peace between the 
Engliſh and French ; during their conſultations, the 
ſhips of the latter attacked this town, and burnt many 
of the houſes, among which were ſeveral ſmall con- 
vents., The caſtle, which covers a large extent of 
ground, has been built at different times, and within 
the walls are the ruins of a palace, together with a 
chapel, and every neceſſary office for the accommoda- 
tion of ſervants ; but no accounts have been tranſmit- 
ted to us by whom it was built, only that we are 
aſſured king Stephen reſided in it during the latter 
part of his reign. | 

That part of the caſtle that is ſtill uſed as a garriſon 
is ſupplied with freſh water from a well three hundred 
and ſixty feet deep, lined with freeſtone. There are 
ſeveral curious pieces of antiquity preſerved in the 
guard-room, particularly two very old keys and a 
braſs trumpet, almoſt in the ſhape of a horn, ſaid to 
have been uſed by the Romans, although moſt proba- 
bly of a later date, and were undoubtcdly borne as 
enſigns of authority, when the governor made his 
public appearance. 

In the reign of queen Elizabeth, that princeſs hav- 
ing aſſiſted the low countries in regaining their free- 
dom, the ſtates of Utrecht preſented her majeſty with 
a braſs gun of curious workmanſhip, reckoned the 
longeſt in the world. It is kept in this caſtle, and 
requires fifteen pounds of powder to charge it, al- 
though we do not find that it has been uſed theſe many 
years. It its twenty feet long, and the people call it 
queen Elizabeth's pocket piſtol. 

Beſides the Roman exploratory tower, there are the 
remains of another upon a rock over againſt the caſtle, 


which the vulgar people call the Devil's-drop, and in 


it the conſtable is ſworn into office. 

It would require the pen of the moſt ingenious 
writer to deſcribe the objects that preſent themſelves 
from this lofty cliff, md it has engaged that great 
father of Engliſh poetry, Shakeſpear, whoſe words, in 
king Lear, we ſhall here preſent to our readers. 


Come on, fſir---here's the place---ſtand ſtill- how 
; fearful, | 

And dizzy tis, to caſt one's eyes ſo low ! 

The crows and choughs, that wing the mid-way air, 
Shew ſcarce ſo groſs as beetles. Half way down 
Hangs one that gathers ſamphire N trade 
Met hinks he ſeems no bigger than his head. 

The fiſhermen, that walk upon the beach, 

Appear like mice; and yon tall anchoring bark 
Diminiſhed to her cock; her cock, a buoy 

Almoſt too ſmall for ſight. The murmuring ſurge, 
That on the unnumber'd idle pebbles chafes, 


Cannot be heard ſo high. I'll look no more, 
Leſt my brain turn, and the deficient fight 
Topple down headlong. 

I 


The ſituation of the town of Dover is extremely 
romantic, being built in the form of a ſemi-circle, 
along the ſhore, under a ridge of hills, ſp that it is 
not ſeen by a traveller until he arrives at the place. 
Like moſt other towns in antient times it was walled 
round, and had ten gates; but the ſtate of military 
affairs, and the preſent method of attack and defence, 
renders ſuch ſort of fortifications utterly unneceſſary. 
It is ſaid that there were ſeven churches in this town, 
but although it is at preſent extremely populous, only 
two are uſed for divine ſervice; viz, St. Martin's and 
St. James's. St. James's is but an indifferent ſtrue- 
ture, and formerly belonged to the caſtle, though the 
inhabitants have had it many years. The courts of 
admiralty and chancery for the Cinque Ports are held 
in it; and here the freemen uſually aſſemble to chuſe 
repreſentatives in parliament. St. Martin's church 
formerly belonged to an abbey of that name, but was 
given by the prior and monks to the town. It was 
collegiate till the reformation, when the canons were 
turned out, and a clergyman placed in their room, 
its revenues being ſeized. by the government. Dover 
being a military fort, the monks had few convents in 
it, and thoſe not very rich. 

Hubert de Burgh, grand juſticiary of England in 
the reign of Henry III. built an hoſpital in Dover, 
and called it Maiſon de Dieu, i. e. the houſe of God, 
and it remained till the general diſſolution. There 
was allo an houſe for the reception of thoſe eccleſiaſti- 
cal ſoldiers called knights templars, but it was diſ- 
ſolved in the reign of Edward II. when that order 
was utterly aboliſhed. 

We are told by Matthew Paris, that it was in the 
chapel of this convent that king John delivered his 
crown to Pandulph, the pope's legate, binding him- 
ſelf as feudatory vaſſal to the ſee of Rome. 

Near the ſhore was a ſmall chauntry, erected by 
one of the barons, in memory of his being delivered 
from ſhipwreck ; and upon a hill north 'weſt of the 
town was a ſmall convent for carmelite friar:, which 
remained till the general diſſolution. The pier of 
Dover harbour was built, at a vaſt expence, by Henry 
VIII. during his war with France, in order he more 
eaſily to carry on a correſpondence with Calais, at 
that time belonging to England. But notwithſtanding 
all the money expended, and the art uſed to make it 
commodious, yet it was found neceſlary, in latter 
times, to add many improvements, as appears by the 
ſeveral acts made for that purpoſe, which were all 
explained, amended, and compriſed in one, paſſed in 
the twenty-ninth year of his late . majeſty, intitled, 
An act for enlarging the terms and powers granted, 
and continued by ſeveral acts of parliament, for 
<< repairing the harbour of Dover in Kent.” | 

The harbour is at preſent in good repair; and, in 
peaceable times, the number of perſons paſling to 
and from the continent is almoſt incredible, and the 
ſtrangeneſs of the mixture gave riſe to the following 
lines, which were written with a diamond on a pane 
of glaſs at ane of the inns in the town, from whence 
we lately tranſcribed it, and here preſent it to our 
readers : 

What a ſtrange jumble, the packets to load, 

In Dover, the key of Old England, beſtow'd : 

Noble peers, who in France with their money to 

ſpend; [would mend; 
French ſharks, who in England their- fortunes 

Frizeurs, to repair our heads a-la-mode; 

Mantua-makers, our bodies with faſhions to load; 

Muſicians, to teach us to fiddle and dance; 

Fam'd cooks, our tables and taſtes to enhance ; 

Mademoiſelles, come to ſpoil our Young ladies at 

ſchool ; 

Grinning counts to careſs us, and then ridicule ; 

Daring imugglers, who rob the whole realm on its 

coatrt ; 

And monſieur le marquis, to defraud us and roaſt ; 

Fops, fribbles, tars, ſtrumpets, and bankrupts by 

ſcores, 

With run-away wives, who wou'd fain quit our 

ſhores. 
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uch a babel of mortals ſure ne er met together, 
Impatiently watching the wind and the weather. 


Dover is the moſt conſiderable of the Cinque Ports; 
the whole in antient times being obliged to maintain 
fitty-ſeven ſhips for the king in time of war; but we 
may conclude that they were not large, as each was 
only to contain a maſter, a boy, and twenty-one men; 
— in return for the expence incurred by that arma- 


ment, they were to enjoy the following privileges. 


1; To be exempted from the payment of all taxes 
and tolls. ; 

2. To have Sac and Soc the firſt meaning a cog- 
nizance of all courts, and. the ſecond to oblige all 
perſons who reſide within their bounds to plead in 

ir courts. 
my To have toll, i. e. to take toll of all goods 
brought to their markets ; and Theam, which ſigni- 
fies a power to puniſh all ſorts of criminals in their 
own bounds. _ . a 

4. To have Blood-wite, that is, to puniſh ſuch 
offenders as fled from juſtice and are retaken. 

5. To have Pillory for the puniſhment of miſde- 
meanors. 

6. To have Infangtheof, which ſignifies to puniſh 
ſuch as are natives, and Outfantheof, i. e. to puniſh 
foreigners if taken within their bounds. 

7. To have Mandbreich, i. e. power to raiſe banks 
on the lands of any man to prevent breaches from the 
ſea. 

8. To have Waifs and Strays, which fignifies loſt 
goods 2nd wandering cattle, if not claimed within a 
year and a day. | 

. To have Waſte and Strip, i. e. the commons, 
with full power to cut down the trees, and every thing 
growing on them. 

10. To have Flotſam, i. e. goods floating on the 
water; Jetſam, i. e. goods caſt out of a ſhip during 
a ſtorm ; and Wilſam, i. e. goods driven on ſhore, 
when ſhips are wrecked. Theſe wrecks were called 
by the vulgar, Goods of God's mercy. 

11. To be a Guild, that is, to have the privilege 
to hold a court-leet, court baron, and the power to 
levy ſuch taxes as are neceſſary to ſupport the dignity 
of the corporation, and promote the adminiſtration 
of juſtice. 

12. To aſſemble and hold a portmote or parlia- 
ment, of all the Cinque Ports, to make bye-laws for 
the good of the towns, to puniſh offenders, and hear 
appeals from inferior courts, | 

13. That at the coronation, the barons or repre- 
ſentatives in parliament, are to ſupport the canopy 
over the king, and to have a u. at his majeſty's 
right hand ; the canopy being their tee. 


The government of the town is veſted in a mayor, 
aſſiſted by a common council, who, as in the other 
towns enjoying the ſame privileges, are called jurats. 
It has a weekly market on Wedneſday, and another 
on Saturday, and is diſtant from London ſeventy-two 
miles, | 

Dear, the place where Julius Cæſer landed in this 
iſland, was called by him, in his commentaries, Dola. 
The road at this place is a public rendezvous for the 
navy of Great Britain. 

When Henry VIII iſſued his illegal writs for a ſub- 
ſidy, Deal refuſed to pay the tax, for which the 
haughty monarch annexed it to the town of Sand- 
wich, as one of the Cinque Ports. The road at Deal 
is of great importance to the commercial intereſt of 
this nation ; and although it is ſituated between the 
German Ocean, and the Britiſh Channel, yet it is 


in general very ſafe, the force of ſtorms being broke 


by the South and North Forelands, which jut out on 
each ſide, | 

When the ſhips belonging to the Eaſt India com- 
pany arrive at this place, it is a common rule to ſend 
the purſers to London, with an account of their voy- 


age, to the directors; nor do we find that any diſ- 

aſter has happened, either to the royal or mercantile 

navy in this place, ſince the dreadf 
0. 3. 


ſtorm in 1703, 


| 


when the Northumberland, a third rate man of wars 
carrying ſeventy guns, and having on board three 
hundred and eighty-ſix men; the Stirling Caſtle, car- 
rying eighty guns, with four hundred men ; and the 
ary, a third rate, of ſixty- four guns, with two 
hundred and ſeventy-three men, were all loſt, except 
ſeventy men out of the Stirling Caſtle, and one out 
of the Mary, who were taken up by the boats from 
Deal, who came to their aſſiſtance. But beſides this 
loſs to the government, many of the merchant ſhips 
were likewiſe caſt away, and the damage to the pro- 
prietors ſo great, that it ruined many families, 

The great advantage attending the landing at this 
place, has been ſenſibly felt by the inhabitants, con- 
ſiderable ſums being ſpent among them, ſo that at 
preſent the town is in a flouriſhing condition. It is 
divided into the upper and lower towns, and in both 
are ſome very elegant houſes. | 

In the reign of Henry VIII. that prince conſidered 
Deal of ſuch importance, that he built a ſtrong caſtle; 
which till continues, to defend the place when threat- 
ened by our enemies ſrom the continent. 

There are two pariſh churches, but they do not 
contain any thing remarkable, being poor low ſtrue- 
tures ; and they have a meeting for proteſtant diſſen- 
ters. The ſtreets are long and narrow, in the lower 
town ; but in the upper they are ſpacious, broad and 
open. The government is veſted in a mayor and 
common council, called jurats, and they have a weekly 
market on Thurſday, beſides two annual fairs, viz: 
on the fifth of April for pedlary wares, and the tenth 
of — for cattle, being diſtant from London 73 
miles. 

Beſides the caſtle at Deal, king Henry VIII. erect- 
ed two others on the ſame coaſt; one of which ſtands 
about a mile to the north of Deal, and is called San- 
down, ſituated on the ſea ſhore, and is a ſtrong fort, 
ſurrounded by a deep trench, over which there is a 
draw-bridge. In the wall are many port-holes for 
cannon, and towards the center is a large round 
tower, built according to the method uſed in thoſe 
days, before the knowledge of architecture was brought 
to a ſtate of perfection in England. 

The other caſtle is called Walmer, and ſtands about 
two miles ſouth of Deal. It has nothing materially 
different from the one already mentioned, only that 
the apartments are more commodious for the recep- 
tion of company, and more elegantly furniſhed. 

SANDWICH is one of the Cinque Ports, pleaſantly 
ſituated near the mouth of the Stour, and a place of 
conſiderable antiquity. It ſuffered conſiderably from 
the pagan Danes; and about the middle of the ninth 
century, Athelſtan, the fon of king Egbert, defeated 
thoſe barbarians near this place, and deſtroyed nine 
of their ſhips. It continued to ſuffer all the time 
that the Danes invaded this part of England ; but 
the moſt bloody tragedy was acted here by Canute the 
Dane, in the year 1015. His father having taken 
ſome hoſtages — the Engliſh for the payment of an 
impoſed tax, and the conditions not having been 
complied with, Canute ordered their right hands to 
be cut off, and their noſes to be ſlit; but like a true 
politician, who makes morality ſubſervient to ſtate 
intereſt, when he advanced to the regal dignity, he 
ordered all the damages which Sandwich had received 
to be made good, and rebuilt ſuch of the houſes as 
had been deſtroyed during the wars. It was intitled 
to the ſame privileges as — and paid the king an 
annual tax of fifteen pounds, which was afterwards 
encreaſed to forty pounds, and forty thouſand her- 


rings. 

On the arrival of Richard I. from the cruſades, he 
landed here, and was kindly received by his ſubjects. 
In the reign of Henry III. Lewis, king of France, 
landed and burnt it, but the inhabitants being rich, 
the loſs was ſoon made up, and the place rebuilt in a 
more elegant manner than before. It continued to 
receive great immunities from ſucceeding ſovereigns, 
and Edward III. gave it the manor of Bortie in 
© = | 

When the duke de Alva was governor, under Phi- 
. of Spain, in the Auſtrian Netherlands, many 
ot 
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of the perſecuted Waloons came over, and ſettled 
here, and at Canterbury. Theſe poor afflicted peo- 
ple brought along with them all the knowledge of thoſe 
different arts aſed in the making of woollen cloth, 
which has at laſt proved ſo advantageous to England. 
In the wars between the houſes of York and Lan- 


caſter, the French, at all times the natural enemies 


of England, took the advantage of our inteſtine di- 
viſions, by landing and barbarouſly murdering the 
mayor and other officers: Nor did it ſuffer leſs from 
our own country, for Nevil earl of Warwick, com- 
monly called the king-maker, and at that time in the 
intereſt of Richard duke of York, ſeized it and plun- 
dered the inhabitants. 

Of religious foundations there were ſeveral in Sand- 
wich, particularly one founded in the reign of Egbert 
the Great, and rebuilt by queen Emma, mother of 
Edward the Confeſſor. We are likewiſe informed by 
the Monaſtican, that a monaſtery of Carmelite friars 
was founded here, in the laſt year of the reign of 
Henry III. by one Henry Cowtield, a German, but 
no remains of it are now left. There were likewiſe 
ſeveral ſmall hoſpitals for capuchins and begging 
friars, who have all ſhared the ſame fate by being 
ſwallowed up in the wrecks of oblivion. 

The town is in a very flouriſhing ſtate at preſent, 
having many genteel houſes, beſides three pariſh 
churches, and a meeting for proteſtant diſſenters, 
They have likewiſe a ſree- ſchool for the inſtruction of 
yquth in grammar learning. The rents which ſup- 
ported the begging friars are the 1 of the 
crown; but there are ſtill ſome alms-houſes in the 
town, where the poor enjoy not only the neceſſaries, 
but alſo the comforts of life. Beſides theſe, they 
have two charity-ſchools for the children of the poor, 
ſo that, upon the whole, Sandwich is at preſent a very 
conſiderable place. | 

The people are conſiderably engaged in foreign 
trade, and great quantities of malt are ſent from hence 
to different parts, but it is moſtly noted for carrots, 
which are ſent to the London markets ; ſeeds for the 
kitchen garden, &c. 

Sandwich is governed by a mayor and jurats, 


Who, with the free inhabitants, elect the barons to 


ſerve in parliament. It has two weekly markets, the 
one on Wedneſday, and the other on Saturday, and 
is diſtant from London 68 miles. 

Roman antiquities in this part of the iſland are com- 
mon, eſpecially as it was a place where they firſt 
landed, being ſituated next to their province in Gaul. 
Tacitus, in his life of Julius Agricola, often mentions 
Portus Rhutupenſis as a celebrated city in this part of 


the iſland, where one of the legions was ſtationed; 


and it is the general opinion of our beſt antiquarians, 
that it was at or near Richborough-caſtle, about a 
mile north of Sandwich, fituated on the banks of the 
Stour. This caſtle was begun by Veſpaſian in the 
reign of Nero, though not finiſhed till Severus came 
over to Britain. It was conſidered as a place of great 
importance, for all the forces ſent into Britain were 
landed here, after the Romans had reduced the ifland 
to a province. Many parts of the walls of this noble 
ſtructure are ſtanding, by which we are enabled to 
form ſome notion of its ancient grandeur. When 
the Romans abandoned the iſland, about the middle 
of the fifth century, in order to oppoſe the Huns, 
Goths, and Vandals, the ſecond legion embarked at 
this place, and the Saxons arriving ſoon after, took 
poſſeſſion of the caſtle, in order to defend themſelves 
in their new conquelts in the iſle of Thanet. 

Beſides this caſtle, there are ſeveral other Roman 
antiquities in the ſame neighbourhood, particularly 
the remains of an amphitheatre, where the ſoldiers 
-uſed to have public games, according to the cuſtom of 
thoſe times. There are likewiſe ſeveral Roman Tu- 
muli, where the athes of ſuch as died in the garriſon 
were depoſited, and near theſe ſome funeral monu- 


ments of the ancient Britons. 


W oODENSPBOROUGH is ſuppoſed to be ſo called from 
the Saxon god Woden, and where it is imagined thoſe 
people had a temple for the worſhip of that idol, al- 
though no remains of it are now left. | 
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THE MODERN UNIVERSAL BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


The Iſle of Tnaxrr is celebrated in our hiſtory for 
ſeveral ſingular events, particularly for its being the 
ſpot of ground aſſigned for the reception of the Saxons, 
when they came to aſſiſt the Britons againſt the Scots 
and Picts, who had committed the moſt horrid bar- 
barities on the inhabitants of this part of Great Bri- 
tain. 

Thanet, as it is ſituated very low, is not eſteemed 
healthy, the people being much afflicted with agues. 
Its greateſt length from eaſt to weſt is about nine miles, 
and the breadth almoſt the ſame. 

RAMSGATE is ſituated on the ſhore ſouth of that pro- 
montary, called the North Foreland, in this iſland. 
The town is not large, but the houſes are extremely 
handſome, being built of white Purbeck ſtone. They 
have obtained an act for inlarging the harbour, and 
have built a ſtone pier. As ſhips failing towards the 
Thames are often in great diſtreſs from the ſtorms on 
the coaſt, the legiſlative power conſidered this place as 
worthy of public attention, in order to provide a re- 
treat for ſuch as by ſtreſs of weather are not able to get 
into any other place of ſafety. | | 

In 1763 a fine large Spaniſh ſhip, built of maho- 
gany and cedar, called the San Genero, was wrecked 
at a ſmall diſtance from Ramſgate, and her rich lading, 
amounting to upwards of ſeventy thouſand pounds, 
entirely loſt, It is likewiſe neceſfary that we ſhould 
take notice of an occurence that happened here 
in the year 1764. During thoſe rains which generally 
ſucceed the ſummer ſolſtice, a gentleman went to take 


a walk along the ſhore beſide a place called Pigwell, 


where there is a cliff above ſeventy feet high. He 
had only walked a few minutes, when he found the 
ground give way, which induced him to fly with the 
utmoſt precipitation, not knowing but that it was an 
earthquake; but when his fears had ſubſided, and the 
fea had retreated, ſo that it was low water, he went 
with fome of his friends in order to make what diſco- 
veries they could; and, at the bottom of the cliff, 
they found ſeven graves, about twelve feet deep in 
chatk, but whether the bodies had been buried in cof- 
fins could not be determined. 

MinsTER, in Thanet, is'the place where Egbert the 
Great founded a religious houſe for nuns, and en- 
dowed it with many valuable privileges; but when the 
Danes landed on this coaſt, they murdered all the 
prieſts, and having raviſhed the nuns, ſet fire to the 
houſe, and left it in aſhes. Its revenues were after- 
wards granted to the monks of the convent of St. 
Auſtin at Canterbury, who remained in poſſeſſion of 
them till the general diſſolution of religious houſes. 

There is a very extenſive proſpect from an eminenca 
in the paziſh of Minſter, where the ſpectator beholds 
all the ifle of Thanet, the mouth of the Thames, the 
low country in eaſt Kent, the Downs, Deal, Richbo- 
rough-caſtle, Canterbury cathedral, and Calais, 

Some time in the reign of Charles I. when the book 
of ſports was authorifed by royal proclamation, a far- 
mer ordered his ſervants to go to work on à holiday, 
and they conſidering this as an hardſhip, were deter- 
mined in revenge to break the plough. But whilſt 
they were endeavouring to accomplith their ſcheme, 
the plough ſtruck againſt an urn or pot made of earth, 
which was filled with Roman filver coins. 

Many of theſe are now in the libraries of the cu- 
rious, and they ſeemed to be of the latter emperors, as 
one of them was ſo legible as to contain the words, 


IMP. L. AUREL, VERUs. AUC. 


The reverſe of this coin was no leſs remarkable, as 
it had the repreſentation of a lady dreſſed in a long robe 
of ſtate, with a globe in her right hand, and a cornu- 
copia in her left, with the following inſcription, 


PRov. Don. T. P. II. Cos. II. 


The vulgar people, becauſe of the mutilated ap- 
pearance of theſe coins, called them bald-pates; but 
every perſon who is acquainted with medals muſt 
know, that the inſcription proves them to have been 
ſtruck whilſt the emperor Lucius Aurelius Verus was 

at 
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| head of the Roman empire, as his face is repre- 
== in the ſame manner as he is deſcribed by He- 
2 eaſt from Minſter, towards the ſea coaſt, is 
the pariſh of St. Peter's, a ſmall village. The church 
is a moſt elegant ſtructure, and the tower has an ex- 
cellent ring of fix bells. The tower ſerves as a ſea 
mark, and the proſpect from it is both ſurpriſing and 
delightful. The church ſtands near the ſea; and the 
whole pariſh is under the government of the lord war- 
den of the Cinque Ports. In former times, at a place 
called Bradſtow, a little eaſtward of the church, there 
was near to a ſtone arch now ſtanding, large gates, 
with a port-cullis, in order to prevent pirates and free 
booters from landing, who often infeſted the coaſt, 
and plundered the inhabitants. n 

There is a light-houſe erected on the promontory, 
called North Foreland, which was built by an act of 
parliament, and is ſupported by a tax of two-pence 
per ton on every Britiſh ſhip failing paſt it, and four- 

ence from all thoſe of foreigners. 

In the reizn of Charles II. that prince being on a 
party of pleaſure to Dover, was driven by ſtreſs of 
weather into the port of a ſmall village, called Bart- 
lem-gate, and, in memory of that event, his majeſty 
ordered it to be called King's-gate, which name it re- 
tains to this day, and is now inhabited by fiſhermen. 
By a late act of parliament the North Foreland is de- 
clared to be the moſt ſouthern part of the ifland of 
Britain, from London, and when ſhips pals it they 
are ſaid to be in the ocean. 

STONaAR, a ſmall village on this coaſt, is celebrated 
for being the burial place of that gallant Britiſh hero 
Vortimer, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his bravery in 
many battles againſt the Saxons; and, when he died, 
ordered his body to be depoſited in this place, that, 
upon the mention of his name, thoſe barbarians might 
be intimidated from landing on the coaſt, 

MaRGATE, ſituated on the north fide of the Iſle of 
Thanet, is 72 miles from London, and appertains as 
a member to the port of Dover. The town, in ge- 
neral, is well built; the principal ſtreet is about a mile 
in length. The new ſquare is large, and contains 
many handſome buildings, beſides the aſſembly-room, 
which is one of the largeſt in England. It is an ad- 
mirable ſabrick, and fronts the ſea. The ball-room, 
which is finely ornamented, is 87 feet in length, and 
43 in breadth, The ſpacious apartments for tea and 
cards are adjoining, above which there is a flight of 
bed-chambers; the ground floor conſiſts of a billiard- 
room, and a capacious apartment for public entertain- 
ments, which are conducted by a maſter of the cere- 
monies. The tavern in the new ſquare, and the new 
inn by the water-ſide, are elegant houſes of public 
reception; the latter contains two elegant hot falt- 
water baths. The lodging-houſes, in general, are 
good, and the rooms convenient. There are many 
decent boarding-houſes, kept by reputable people, 
for the accommodation of ſuch as do not chuſe to keep 
a table of their own. The bathing-rooms are excel- 
lently well calculated for their intended purpoſes; here 
ſea-water is drank, and guides attend, There are 
ſeven of theſe rooms, and about thirty machines are 
ufed for bathing at the time of high water, Theſe 
machines are ſimple, fafe, convenient and private, as 
the perſon who bathes cannot be ſeen. The com- 
pany, after bathing, walk in the new ſquare, the 
rope-walk, or the fort; or, when the tide is at ebb, 
on the ſands. In fine weather many go in boats to 
viſit the ſhips that ride at anchor in the road, or for 
the diverſion of fiſhing. 

In Margate there is a theatre, in which a company 
of comedians perform three times in the week. The 
poſt goes to and from London daily. Proviſions, in 
general, are good, and the price moderate, There 
are ſeveral hoys, or ſloops, from $0 to 100 tons burthen, 
which fail hither in alternate weeks; they leave Lon- 
don on Wedneſday or Thurſday, and Margate on 
Friday or Saturday. By means of theſe hoys Mar- 
gate 1s plentifully ſupplied with proviſions, and all 
kinds of goods. They ſometimes bring 60 or 70 paſ- 
lengers, who pay only 2s. 6d. for the paſſage. The 


„ 


ſtation of the hoys at London is at Wool-key, near 
the Cuſtom-houſe. Beſides the hoys, a yatch has 
been fitted up for the reception of paſſengers, who 
pay no more than 28. 6d. each; but if any ſelect com- 
pany chuſe it, they may hire the beſt cabbin. The 
paſſage depends on the wind and tide, and is ſome- 
times made in eight or ten hours, and at other times 
in three days. Thoſe who dread going by ſea may go 
of land carriage, as two machines run every day to 

anterbury to meet the coaches which come in there 
from London. 

In the year 1763, during the dreadful ſtorm on this 
coaſt, the fea overflowed the pier, and threw down the 
guns mounted for the defence of the harbour, but that 
loſs was ſoon made good. 

In the year 853, when the Danes landed on this 
coaſt, the Engliſh oppoſed them with great. bravery, 
and a bloody battle was fought at a place called Hac- 
kendown, 1. e. the field of Battle Axes, about two 
miles from Margate, and in 1743 many bones were 
dug out, which ſeemed as freſh as if they had but laid 
A = days, but when touched they mouldered into 
duſt. 

RECLUVER is a village where, it is ſaid, the em- 
peror Severus built a caſtle, during the time he was in 
Britain. Whatever truth may be in this, certain it is, 
that many Roman veſſels have been dug up near it, 
beſides bracelets and coins. One of the Saxon kings 
had a country houſe here, of which part of a wall ſtill 
remains, and about the middle of the ſeventh century 
a monaſtery was founded, which was afterwards an- 
nexed to the abby of Chriſt's church in Canterbury, 
but the church remained collegiate, having a dean 
and canons many years afterwards, 

FEVERSHAM is a place of great antiquity, as appears 
from its being a royal demeine in the beginning of the 
ninth century, 80 called, the king's little town.” 
In the reign of king Athelſtan, a wittenagemote, or 
great council of the nation, was held here, and king 
Stephen, together with his wife Matilda, and his ſon 
Euſtace, all lie buried in the chancel of its ſtately 
abbey, that edifice being founded and endowed by the 
king, and remained till the general diſſolution, when 
its revenues amounted to two hundred and eighty- ſix 
pounds twelve ſhillings and ſix-pence. Several parts 
of it, particularly two gate-houſes, are ſtill remaining. 
It is a large populous town, pleaſantly ſituated on a 
branch of the Medway, called the Swale, and is an 
appendage to the Cinque Port of Dover. It is gene- 
rally full of people from London, and great quan- 
tities of fruit and oyſters are, during the proper ſeaſon, 
ſent in hoys up the Thames. Numbers of Dutchmen 
come here, during the winter, to purchaſe oyſters, by 
which many men and boys are employed, and they 
have a particular cuſtom, which is certainly — 
good in its inſtitution, namely, that no perſon ſhall 
be admitted to take up his freedom until he is married, 
The government of this town is veſted in a mayor, 
jurats, and common council. It has two weekly 
markets, the one on Wedneſday, and the other on 
Saturday, and is diſtant from London 48 miles, 

Before we quit Feveriham, it is neceſſary to men- 
tion that the royal powder-mills are ſituated in this 
town : great quantities of powder are here made for 
the uſe of government, and afterwards ſent to Purfleet 
to be proved. Formerly the method of drying gun- 
powder was exceedingly difficult and dangerous, as it 
was dried by the means of fire; but at preſent it is 
perfectly fafe and eaſy, as it is now dried by means of 
the STEAM OF WATER, Which paſſes from a copper at 
a great diſtance through a tube, and ſpreads itſelf be- 
neath a large plate of copper on which the powder is 
placed, the heat being regulated by a thermometer, 
and encreaſed or diminiſhed by flues, which may be 
opened or ſhut as occaſion requires. Thus the lives 


. of the men are ſecure, a powder better, more equally 


dried, and of a more durable dryneſs, is obtained 
in a much ſhorter time, and fewer hands are re- 
quired to attend the operation, This beneficial 
new diſcovery of drying gun-powder by ſteam was 
made by D. L. Meyer, an ingenious Swediſh gentle- 
men, who perſonally inſpected the new _ 
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erected for the purpoſe, and tried many curious expe- 
riments in the drying, by the immediate order of lord 


viſcount Townſhend, and the other members of the 


honourable Board of Ordnance. 
From Feverſham the road extends ſouth eaſt to 


Canterbury, on each fide of which are ſeveral agree- |, 


able villages, particularly 
DAvinGToON, where there was a convent of black 


nuns, who had great ſalaries, their revenues at the 


diſſolution amounting to four hundred pounds an- 
nually. 

bn che year 1235, Henry III. founded an hoſpital 
at OsPRING, near Feverſham, for monks of the holy 
croſs, but it fell to decay long before the diſſolution, 
and Dr. Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, procured a grant 
of it for the uſe of St. John's college, at Cambridge. 

THROWLEY and BADLESMERE, two other villages, 
are only remarkable, for that at the firſt there was a 
priory of alien monks, which being diflolved in the 
reign of Henry VI. its lands were given to the abbey 


of Sion in Middleſex; and at the latter, Edward II. 


formed a deſign of — a fine abbey, but the trou- 
bles in that prince's reign defeated his intention. The 
pariſh church is a large gothic ſtructure. 

STURRY, on the river Stour, is not remarkable for 
any thing in ancient times; but in 1755, while ſome 
men were digging in a field, they ſtruck againſt a large 
flat ſtone, about hve feet beneath the ſurface of the 
earth, which having been removed, they found under 
it a ſtone coffin, incloſing one of lead, in which were 
the relicks of a human body. From ſeveral things 
found in the coffin, beſides the ſkeleton, it was ſup- 
poſed to have contained the aſhes of one of the Daniſh 
generals, who was ſlain in an engagement near this 

' " 
g Fokpwicn is ſubject to the town of Sandwich. It 
is a place of great antiquity, and had formerly barons 
of its own; but at preſent it is governed by a mayor 
and jurats. 

WixGHAM, or Wickham, is a village where, in 
the reign of Edward I. John de Peckham, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, founded a priory for ſecular canons, 
which remained till the general diſſolution of the mo- 
naſteries, when its revenues were valued at eighty-four 
pounds per annum. 

CrHarRTHAM, on the banks of the Stour, is a vil- 
lage where, in 1668, as ſome people were digging, in 
order to fink a well, they found a great number of 
petrified bones, of a very large ſize, and far beyond 
the common ſtandard; but having laid ſo many. years 
in the earth, no certain notion could be Cemed, 
whether they really belonged to the human ſpecies or 
not, 

CHILHAM is faid to be the place where Julius Cæſar 
encamped the day after he firſt landed in Britain. 

HACKINGTON 1s a village where archbiſhop Baldwin 
began a collegiate church, towards the latter end of 
the reign of Henry II. but the monks of Canterbury 
being afraid that it might interfere with their own in- 
tereſt, they ſent one of their body to Rome to petition 
the pope for a mandate to get it ſuppreſſed, and the 
N 5 ecree being iſſued, the prelate was obliged to 
deſiſt, 

Wyre, an ancient town on the Stour, 57 miles from 
London, is mentioned in doomſday book as belong- 
ing to the crown. The Conqueror gave it to Battel 
abbey; and in the reign of Henry VI. John Kemp, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury and chancellor of England, 
founded and endowed a collegiate church in the town 
for the uſe of ſecular canons, 

The Stour is navigable up to the town, and the 
place is pleaſantly ſituated. There is a charity ſchool, 
founded and wed by a benevolent lady: and on 


Thurſday there is a weekly market, where all ſorts of 


proviſions are in great plenty. 

ASHFORD, on the ſame river, is an ancient bo- 
rough, and of conſiderable repute in former times, 
although it is now falling to decay. The church is 


an irregular gothic ſtructure; and near it, in the rei 


of king Edward I. Sir John Fogg, comptroller of the 
houſhold, founded a collegiate chauntry, which was 


annexed to the abbey of Battel, long before the refor- [| 
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mation. There is a free ſchool in the town, but, in 
general, the houſes are low, ill built, and the ſtreets 
irregularly paved. The government is veſted in a 
mayor, who has a right to hold a court of record ev 
three weeks, for the recovery of ſmall debts, and. 
likewiſe actions on the caſe, where the damages are 
not laid at more than twenty marks. The weekly 
market is on Tueſday, and the diſtance from London 
57 miles. | | 

LEevunam is a ſmall village, about nine miles ſouth- 
eaſt of Maidſtone. 

CHARING formerly belonged to the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, but was alienated in the time of Cranmer. 

BETHERSDEN is a pleaſant village, where a chauntry 
for ſecular prieſts was founded in the reign of Henry 

VI. by Sir Richard Lovelace; of which no remains 
are viſible. | 

LENHAM is pleaſantly ſituated on a ſmall ſtream 
called the Len, from which it receives its name; but 
is a poor contemptible place, containing nothing wor- 
thy of a traveller's notice, only that in the pariſh 
church is a monument to the memory of Robert 
Thompſon, who was grandſon to Mary Honeywood, 
a very religious lady, and the inſcription imports that 
at the time of her deceaſe, the deſcendants of her 
body amounted to three hundred and ſixty-ſeven, viz. 
ſixteen children, one hundred and fourteen grand- 

children, two hundred and twenty-eight great-grand- 
children, and nine in the fourth generation. There 
is a weekly market on Tueſday, and the diſtance from 
London is 47 miles. | 

SMARDEN Was a place of great antiquity before the 
conqueſt, but now is reduced ſo low, that it has 
neither market nor fair. It was anciently a manor 
belonging to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, but 
alienated many years ſince. 

ULcomBe had formerly a collegiate church, but it 
is now a rectory in the gift of the crown. 

MATTENDEN is a village where one Sir Robert de 
Rockeſly, in the reign of Henry III. founded and en- 
dowed a priory for  rinitarian monks, which remained 
till the general diſſolution of monaſteries. 

WEST MAaLLING, called by ſome authors Town 
Malling, is a place of conſiderable antiquity, weſt of 
the Medway. It is built in a pleaſant ſituation, which 
induced Gundolph, biſhop of Rocheſter, in the reign 
of William the Conqueror, to found an abbey here of 
nuns of the benedictine order, into which many of 
the young ladies in the neighbourhood retired to 
take on the veil, It continued to flouriſh till the 
diſſolution of abbies, when its annual revenues a- 
mounted to two hundred and forty-five pounds. Great 
part of the walls of this ſtately edifice are ſtill ſtand- 
ing, and, from its whole appearance, it muſt have 
been a work erected at a great expence. The town is 
now falling to decay, but it has ſtill a weekly market 
on Saturdays, and is diſtant from London 29 miles. 

John Colepepper founded a houſe for knights tem- 
plars, at a village in the neighbourhood of this town, 
called WEST PECKHAM; but that order having been 
ſuppreſſed in the reign of Edward II. it was given to 
2 hoſpitalers, but none of its ruins are now to be 

een. 

WROTHAM is an ancient town, as appears from its 
being mentioned in doomſday- book, and given by the 
conqueror to the archbiſhops of Canterbury, who had 
a palace here; but in the reign of Edward III, it was 
pulled down, and another erected at Maidſtone. It 
is a ſmall town, but the church is a venerable gothic 
ſtructure, and in it are a great number of ſtalls, which 
belonged to ſuch of the dignified clergy as attended 
the archbiſhop on his viſitation. Several pieces of 
antiquity have been found near this place, particularly 
ſome military weapons. The weekly market is on 
Tueſdays, and the diſtance from London 24 miles. 

SEVENOKE is commonly called Sennock, from ſeven 
tall oaks, which grew on the place where the town is 
built, In the reign of Henry V. one Sir John Se- 
venoke, lord mayor of London, and formerly a poor 
foundling, brought up by the benevolence of the 


people, built an hoſpital for the ſupport of aged per- 
ſons, and a free ſchool for the education of the youth, 


of 


of this town, in gratitude for the favours ſhewed him 
the inhabitants. - 

In the troubleſome reign of Henry VI. Richard, 
duke of York, and father of Edward IV. fpirited up 
one Jack Cade, and directed him to aſſume the name 
of Mortimer, and claim the crown of England. This 
impoſtor, having muſtered his army, was met at this 

lace by Sir Humphrey Stafford, commander of the 
king's forces; but the royal army was obliged to retire 
to London, to which city they were followed by the 
rebels, where Cade was lain, and his followers diſ- 
ſed. | 
FI the reign of Henry VIII. the hoſpital received 
conſiderable benefaCtions, and in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, that learned princeſs augmented the reve- 
nues of the ſchool, and it is now called by her name. 
In 1727; the whole being in 2 ruinous condition, 
was pulled down, and rebuilt, in a very handſome 
manner. 

Sevenoke is at preſent a flouriſhing place, many 
filk weavers are employed in it, but none of the houſes 
have any thing worthy of a traveller's notice. It is 
governed by a warden, and four aſſiſtants, has a 
weekly market on Saturday, and is diſtant from Lon- 
don 23 miles. 


At Knowle, in the neighbourhood of Sevenoke, is 


the fine ſeat of his grace the duke of Dorſet, where 
the park and gardens are laid out in the moſt elegant 
manner. 

W ESTERHAM is a ſmall market town, but well built 
and populous, and near it is a fine feat belonging to 
the earl of Jerſey. The town is in a rural ſituation, 
but does not contain any thing remarkable. It has a 
weekly market on Wedneſdays, and is diſtant from 
London 21 miles. 

MaipsToNE, the county town, is pleaſantly ſitu- 
ated on the river Medway. Nennius, who wrote 
about the ninth century, calls Maidſtone the third 
conſiderable city in Britain, before the arrival of the 
Saxons; and it appears from doomſday-book to have 
been a borough by preſcription, although it did not 
ſend repreſentatives to parliament till the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, when 1t received a charter of incor- 
poration to be governed by a mayor, aſſiſted by twelve 
of the principal inhabitants. 

The town, although large and populous, has only 
one pariſh church, which is peculiar to the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, who appoints a curate to officiate in it, 


but by the munificence of many of thoſe prelates, the 


living is now ſufficient to ſupport any gentleman in 
orders. - It has a handſome ſtone bridge over the Med- 
way, which is navigable for veſſels of ſixty tons bur- 
den. The county courts are held in this town, and 
moſt commonly the aſſizes, ſo that upon the whole it 
is in a flouriſhing ſtate. Proviſions of ail ſorts are in 

eat plenty. Here is a well endowed free ſchool, 
— by the rents of an ancient priory, and four 
charity ſchools for poor children of both ſexes. Great 
quantities of fine thread is manufactured here, and 
eſteemed equal to any in England, and, beſides the 
hops which they ſend to London, their orchards pro- 
duce great numbers of cherries. The weekly market 


When the foreign proteſtants found ſhelter in England, 
many of them ſettled at Maidſtone, where they carried on 
their trade; and there being a manufactory at the time of the 
reformation, and hops planted at that period, the follow- 
ing diſtich was often repeated: 


Hops, reformation, bays, and beer, 
Came into England all in a year. 


After the concluſion of the laſt peace, the county of Kent 
was infeſted by a ſet of daring villains, who robbed wherever 
they came, ſo that few people were ſafe, either in their own 
houſes, or on the highways; but in the year 1765, the 
greateſt part of them were apprehended, and being tried at 
Maidſtone were found guilty and received ſentence of death. 
The honourable baron Smythe, who ſat as judge at the crown 
bar, whoſe great humani:y and tenderneſs are well known, 
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on Tueſday is reckoned the beſt frequented of any in 
the county, and, as at Canterbury, it is toll free for 
hops. It is diſtant from London 36 miles. 

In the reign of Edward I. Sir Stephen de Pencheſter 
built a large caſtle, at a village called Allington, near 
Maidſtone, and from the remains of the walls it ap- 
pears to have been a place of great ſtrength. Several 
curioſities have been dug up near Maidſtone, particu- 
larly at a village called Hunton, where in 1683, whilſt 
ſome labourers were digging, they diſcovered a ſtratum 
of ſhells many yards in length.  _ 5 

In 1720, ſeveral canoes made of hollowed trees, re- 
ſembling what are uſed by the natives of Greenland, 
were dug up near Maidſtone, where, it is probable; 
Is had laid fince the arrival of the Belgians *. 

EEDS, eaſt of Maidſtone, had a caſtle, as alſo a 
priory for black canons, which remained till the difſo- 
lution: 6 

AYLESFORD, on the Medway, is at preſent little 
better than a village. The church is a venerable gothic 


] ſtructure, and near it was formerly a priory of Car- 


melites, founded in the reign of Henry III. which re- 
mained till the diſſolution of monaſteries, when it 
came into the poſſeſſion of the Sydney family, and 
they erected an hoſpital on the ſpot tor ſix poor people, 
who have each an allowance of ten pounds per 
annum. 

BoXLEY is a ſmall village, but celebrated in the 
hiſtory of this kingdom for the following piece of 
craft: In the reign of king Stephen a monaſtery was 
founded here for monks of the Ciſtertian order, and 
endowed with lands to a conſiderable value, of which 
it remained poſſeſſed till the revolution. But what it 
was moſt noted for was an image of a faint called 
Rumbald, executed in ſo maſterly a manner, and ſo 
contrived, that by ſprings leading to an aperture in 
the wall, and pulled by a prieſt, concealed in a ſecret 
place behind, it moved its lips and eyes with ſigns of 
approbation or diſpleaſure, juſt as the monks thought 
proper to direct it. This fraud brought many ſums to 
the- clergy, but when lord Cromwell was appointed 
viſitor of the monaſtries, he brought the faint to 
London, and expoſed the cheat to the people at 
St. Paul's croſs, after which the image was deſtroyed, 

SITTINGBOURN is an ancient town, but now de- 
pending on the money ſpent by travellers, it being on 
the road to Dover. In the reign of Henry V. that 
prince being on a journey into Kent, one John Nor- 
wood, a gentleman, who lived in the neighbourhood, 
entertained the king at the Red Lyon inn in Sitting- 
bourn. ' 

In the reign of Alfred a fortification was raiſed near 
this place, of which ſome remains are ſtill left. There 
are many good inns, and, during the laſt war, it was 
filled with the Hanoverian ſoldiers, whom his late 
majeſty had taken into Britiſh pay. It was once a 
corporation, governed by its own proper officers; but 
at what time it loſt that privilege we have no certain 
account. Its markets have been likewiſe taken away ; 
but it ſtill continues to have two annual fairs, both 
being well frequented by people from the neighbouring 
towns. It is diſtant from London 41 miles. 


A COR- 


found it abſolutely neceſſary, for the good of the community , 
to order ſeven of them for execution; but before the judge- 
ment could be executed, the villains, having procured wea- 
pons and files, cut off their fetters, and ſeizing the turnkeys, 
ruſhed into the lodge, and barbarouſly murdered Mr. Ste- 
phens the keeper, after which they == 4 their eſcape. The 
whole place being alarmed, an expreſs was ſent to the com- 
manding officer at Chatham, who ordered a detachment of 
the military in purſuit of them, who overtook them at Se- 
venoke. 'I'wo of them, Italians, were ſhot dead, but the 
others made their eſcape, although they were ſoon after taken 
and lodged in different goals. On the firſt of Michaelmas 
term, they were brought by writ of habeas corpus into the 
court of King's-bench, where their perſonal identity bein 
proved, a warrant was made out for their execution, an 
they ſuffered at Maidſtone a few days after, 
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34 
| A CORRECT LIST or TR FAIRS IN KENT. 
Places. Months. 27 Articles ſold. | Places. Months: = Anicles fold. 
Appledore | June 22 | Pedlary and Cattle || Lymni Jul Pedlary + 
Ackhole May 30 Toys Fs. Oe | Laluary * 2 
March 25 May 5 Horſes, Bullocks 
b Aſh September | 29 2 | Maidſtone June 1 * and various 
5 Aſhford _ 17 —— Horſes, and October 17 other Articles. 
5 ‚ eptember | 9 lary Auguſt 12 
Badleſmare . | 9| Linen and Toys || Malling -J|Odober | 2 Ten Horles, 
| Benenden May 15 | Horſes and Cattle November 17) and Face 
Betherſden July gr jFedlaty 1 Marden October | 10 | Pedlary | 
Biddenden my {| | Carte &Hores || Mertham = { [og apecs|—| Hoties 
* | May 12 | Bullocks, Horſes, || Milton | Jul 24 | Toys 
Blackheath October x1] and Toys I Minfter Palin Mon. | — Ditto 
Braſted 0 — 4 Day ny — 22 Horſes, || Mongham 1 = Hogs _ Cattle 
Brookland Auguſt 1 | Pedlars Ware nne | October [11|To Ke 
Broad; February | 14 | Horſes, Bullocks, || Newenden July I Pedlary 
WJ. Auguſt 5| Sheep and Hogs || Newnham June 29 | Linen and Toys 
Canterbury September | 9 | Toys Northdown July 25 Toys 
Challock October 8 Pede Horles, || Oldebapel September 4 * kr FF 
| | ons 
—_— May I Orford Auguſt 24 | Pedla | 
Charing ] Ockober | 2 { Ditto Pembury Whit Tueſ.| — Cattle « and Pedlary 
Charleton 7 18] FL) | Penſnurſt July | x | Pedlary 
11 | Ply Petar | 5] Din 
Chitham 5 November | 8 | Cattle Queenborough Auguſt : Toys 
Churchwhitfield| July 5 | Toys Rocheſter May | 30 | Horſes, Bullocks, 
Cowden —. 2 | Pedlary and Oxen = NN 111 5 _ 
ay 30 { . omney uguſt | 21 | Pedlary 
rv ng un | 8 29 1 r n _—_ St. Lawrence a 10 Toys 
1 April : 1 orſes ¶ gt. Peter's j Toy 2 { Toys 
| * tober | 19 { Pedlary & Cattle || gt. 1gary Cray | Soph 9 Di 
| ee 1 Mary Cray | September | 10 _ 
| Dover November | 22 Haberda fh 2 . Sandwich December — * ons went 
; Edenbridge May , 6 | Cattle and Toys Sandhurſt May 25 | Pedlary and Cattle 
f Eaſtrey October 2| Cattle I] Sarr October 14 | Toys | 
1 Eaſtchurc _ 1 31 | Toys Seale Jane 6 | Ditto 
j alm Mon. | — : A 21 | Pedlary, Horſes 
. Flham _—_ _ — wer : = Sellinge ö October 11 and Cattle ; 
it Mon, | — and Horſes 
| October mM Sevenoak ö Ju i 0 { Hogs, Toys, &c, 
| February |25| Toys, Drape | Shoreham May 1 | Toys 
Feverſham Auguſt 12 | Woollen & 45 1 Whit Mon. | — Litien and Toys 
Folkſtone — 28 | Pedlary | * October 10 Ditto, Woollens, & 
Frittenden eptember 8 Ditto | Smarden 10 Pedlary [hardware 
* 1 14 | Cattle Smith May 12 | Ditto, Cattle and 
ia. en, - || Sp r [22] Edpe Too 
l 0 , , aple July 25 | Edge Tools 
** October 24 Hoes, &c. Stelling f Aſcenſ. Day N Pedlary, Horſes, 
Great Chart March 25 5 Pedlary, Horſes, | November |12| and Cattle 
and Cattle Stockbury Auguſt 2 | Toys 
Greenſtreet May I | Cattle Stone Aſcenſ. Day — | Pedlary 
G brid — 17 { Stroud Auguſt 26 Toys 
0 September | 25 |, Pedlary & Cattle || Tenterden May I7 Pedlary and Cattle 
| Hadlow Whit Mon, |— | Cutlery Aſh Wedn. — [IJ oys, Horſe: 
„e May 14 2 Horſes, || Tunbridge | July 5 J Bullock "> 
and Cattle Oe nnn 
Harriotſham July 5 | Horſes N I} - 22885 * Pedlary, Horſes 
Hawk hurſt Auguſt 10 | Pedlary and Cattle Wadbonn 3 e e He g and Cattle { 
Horſemanden | July 26 Gs * Walderſhare | Whit Tueſ. — | Pedlary 
Hithe 0 perde 2 de, her cloth || Weſterham = | September | 19] ad hald 
Kennington July 5 Pedlar's Ware Ma I | 
| Lamberhurſt | April 5 | Cattle Wingitam = 4. TIM I n 
| Fon October 23 Horſes Witternam | May 1 | Pedlary 
| 2 June 6 | Ditto and Cattle Wodenſborough| Holy Thurſ. — | Toys 
4 148 July 25 | Pedlary Wrotham _ | May | 4| Bullo. Horſes, &c. 
| 2 4 — —— | 24 | Ditto woe | March 24 | Pedlary, Horſes, 
| num 3 5 Toys J November | 2| and Cattle. 
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It is to be obſerved that in the ſecond column of this Table, where daſhes are found, they imply that the 
months are the ſame as the preceding; and in the third column, where daſhes are found, they imply that 


the fairs in the parallel lines are moveable. 2 
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A CORRECT LIST os 


THE ROADS in KENT. 


5 690 Dit. 
Places. from Neighbouring Seats. 
ET) |. .-| WD 
rom London to N: 
F Margate. Miles 
New-Croſs 34 
Deptford 41 
Greenwich 5 ; 
Blackheath 6 | The late Sir Gregory 
Shooter's Hill 8 Page's ſeat 
Wellen 11 | Danſon Hill, a ſeat of Sir- 
Crayford I4 John Boyd ; and ano- 
Dartford 154 ther ſeat belonging to 
Northfleet 21 . Baring, 2 
Chalkſtreet | 24 | Between ttord and 
Gad's-hill 27 Northfleet is Ingres, a 
Stroud 29 ſeat belonging to alder- 
Racheſter 30 man Kirkman. 
Chatham 1 
Raynham 4 
Newington- ſtreet 37 
Key-ſtreet 38 
Sittingbourn 40F 
Bapchild 2 
Radfield- ſtreet 43 
Green: ſtreet 432 
Oſpring 47 
n 501 
e-hi 1 ; 
— 5 A ſeat of general Belford's. 
Canterbury 56 Beverley ark, a feat be- 
Sturry 58 longing to Sir Edward 
Up-ftreet 622 Hales. 
Sarr 642 Seat of Sir Horatio Man. 
Alcol 684 Den Hill, the ſeat of James 
Margate 72 Moſs, eſq. 
From Canterbury 
to Dover. 
Canterbury 56 
Bridge 594 
Barham-down 614 
Halfway-houſe 64 
Lidden 67 
Yowil-gate 69 
Buckland 704 
Dover 714 
From London 
to Deal. 
Canterbu 56 
Lirkbanry 59x 3 ont of Thomas 
Wingham 62 — 
Aſh 65 
Sandwich | 67 
Deal 72 
From London 
to Hithe. | 
Leigh | 6 | Leigh Place, belonging to 
Eltham | 8 the Fludyer's. 
Southend | g | Sir John Shaw's ſeat. 
Foot's-Cray | 12 | Foot's CrayPlace, belong- 
Birchenwood 114 ing to Benjamin Ha- 
Farningham 18 rence, eſq. 
Kingſdown 214 
Trotteſley 261 
Addington 28 
Larkfield 3175 . 
Aylesford 331 | Seat of the earl of Aylesford 
Allington 352 | 


1 


Maram's- court 


——— 


Places. 


Fernum:ſtreet 
Barſted 

New England 
Hareſham 
Sandwa 
Heathfield 
Aſhford 
Willeſborough 
Selling | 
Pedlin-fireet | 
Hithe 


| Nepeker 


| From London ro 


| 
: 
- 
1 


London to Aſhford 


To KingWown | 
Wrotham 


Royal Oak 
Larkfield 
Maidſtone | 
Berſted 
Hareſham 
Sandwa 
Hoathfield 
Aſhford | 


By Kingſdown 


Wrotham 
To Weſt Malling 
From Wrotham to 
Offam is 3+ miles, 
and, conſequently, 
the laſt place A 
from London 


From London to | 


Newenden. 


to New Romney. 


To Lewiſham 
Southend 
Bromley 
Maſon's-hill 
Farnborough 


— — 
Riverhead 
Sevenoaks 
Tunbridge 
Woodgate 
Kipping-croſs 
Lyndbridge 
Stonecrouch 
Seacock-heath 
Highſtreet 
Hyegate 

Field- green 
Cobeech- green 
Newenden 


——— 


From London 


To Woodgate as 
above 
Goudhurſt 
Tenterden 
Reding-ſtreet 


Diſt. 
from 


Appledore | 
Old Romney Mill 
New Romney 


* 


1 


Neighbouring Seats 


”T 
— * 


— — 


Leed's Caſtle. 

Chilſon. 

Little Chart, the ſeat of 
Henry Darrel, eſg. and 
Surrenden, the ſeat of 
Sir Edward Deering. 


Alſo L. Thanet's. 
Near Selling is Merſham 


Park, and Scot's Hall. 
In the neighbourhood of 

Pedhn- f 

the Grimſbeton family; 

and near Hithe is Often- 

hanger Park. 


Sir Charles Whitworth. 
Bradborn, the ſeat of Sir 
Roger Twiſden. 
Allington Caſtle. 
Mote Park, belonging to 
Lord Romney. 


| — — — 


A ſeat of Mr. Flowers. 


| Biſhop of Rocheſter's ſeat. 
| Hayes, the ſeat of the late 


earl of Chatham. 
Montreal, the ſeat of lord 
Amherſt. 
Kippington, belonging to 
ir Charles Farnaby; & 
Knowle-place, the ſeat 
of the duke of Dorſet. 


Amherſt's. 
A modern ſeat, erected by 
the late John Baker, eſq. 


| Elford, the Boys family. 
| Tongs, W. Jenkins, eſq. 


* * It is to be obſerved that 
- the names of the ſeats are 
put oppoſite to the places 
ta which they are nearec/t. 


Places 


reet is a ſeat of 


The Grange, belonging to 


Bay-Hall, a ſeat of the 


x 
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Em. Dartford, which is 151 miles from London, 
it is 5 to Northfleet, which renders it 21 miles 
from London ; and Graveſend being only a mile and 
a half farther, is of courſe 224 miles from London. 

With reſpect to the road to Queenborough, Rayn- 
ham is 4 miles from Rocheſter, and a from London ; 
Newington-ſtreet is 3 miles beyond Raynham, King's 
Ferry 5 miles beyond Newington-ſtreet, and Queen- 
borough is 34 miles beyond King's Ferry; and, 
conſequently, it is 454 from London. | 

Cheſunt-ſtreet, which is 4 miles from Newington- 
ſtreet, is 41 from London, and Milton is a mile far- 
ther. 

Feverſham is 474 miles from London; being 4 of 
a mile from Oſpring, mentioned in the preceding table. 

From Barham-down it is 10+ miles to Folkſtone, 

and conſequently the latter is 72 miles from London ; 
and Elham is 7 miles from Bridge, and 664 from 
London. Ramſgate is 72 miles from London, and 
74 from Sarr. 


| 


| Places which could not, on Account of their Situation, be included in the foregoing T, able. 


From Maidſtone it is 24 miles to Looſe, and over 
Coxheath to Linton 14; to Stilebridge 14 miles more; 
from thence to Staplehurſt 35; and to Cranbrook 4z 
miles farther ; From Cranbrook to Hartley- ſtreet it is 
2 miles; from thence to Philpot-croſs 21; Field- 
green is 24 farther, and Newenden is 

Chiſlehurſt is 114 from London, 
road, and St. Mary's-cray is 24 farther. 

From London to Charing, in the road to to Hithe, 
it is 49 miles, and from thence to Wye 7 miles. 

From Bromley to Holwood-hill it is 44, from 
thence to Weſterham 74 miles, to Eden-bridge 62, 
and to Eaſt Grinſtead 6 miles, which make the latter 
place 34 miles from London. 


the Eltham 


From London it is 57 miles to Greenwich, and 102 


to Woolwich. | 

Woodgate, as mentioned in the table, is 34 miles from 
London, Goudhurſt is 43, and Cranbrook 48; Milk- 
ſtreet is 474 ; Biddenden is 53 farther, and Smarden 
is 55 miles. 


SECT: UI. 
Biography of Kent. 


ENT having produced many eminent men, it is 

neceſſary to preſerve a biographical account of the 
lives of ſome who have been the moſt remarkable ; 
as it will at once amuſe our readers, and pay that 
proper reſpec to their memories which diſtinguiſhed 
talents deſerve. 


WIILIAu Caxron (the firſt perſon who introdu- 
ced the art of printing into this kingdom) was born in 
this county, about the latter end of the reign of 
Henry IV. and was bound apprentice to a mercer in 
London. Either prompted by curioſity, or not liking 
his trade, he left his maſter, and went over to the 
Low Countries about the time that printing began to 
be practiſed at Haerlem, by Fauſtus, Guthenberg, 
and Schaeffar. 

Caxton, who appears to have been eager in the 
purſuit of knowledge, aſſociated himſelf with theſe 
men, and ſoon acquired a knowledge of their art, 
which he brought into England about the beginning 
of the reign of Edward IV, and, as appears from 
ſeveral records, he ſet up a printing-houſe in Weſt- 
minſter-abbey. He lived afterwards in different parts 
of London, and carried on his trade till the time of 
his death, which happened in the year 1491. 

Caxton was not only an * 1 man, but alſo 
a man of learning, as appears from his Chronicle of 
England, which though not altogether purged from 
monkiſh fables, is yet worthy the peruſal of every 
man of letters 

Great are the obligations which the inhabitants of 
England lay under to this man, who brought an art 
into the country which has diffuſed the knowledge 
of literature among all ranks of people. The mean- 
eſt ſubject is better acquainted with letters in this age 
than the haughty peer (who lived like a 8 tyrant) 

when Caxton was born. To this man, therefore, 
may be applied the following lines: 


Bleſt is the man, his memory at leaſt, 
Who found the art thus to unfold his breaſt. 


Sir Pulli SIDNEY was born at Penſhurſt in this 
county, in the year 1554, and named Philip in com- 
liment to the king of Spain, then conſort to queen 
Mary. He received the firſt principles of his educa- 


I 


|| 


— 
. 


* 


tion at a free-ſchool in Shrewſbury, and afterwards 
removed to Corpus Chriſti College, Oxford, where 
he compleated his ſtud ies. 

When he had taken his degrees he went abroad, and 
travelled chiefly in France and Italy, where he learned 
to ſpeak the language of thoſe countries with the'ſame 
facility as the natives. 
Proteftants were moſt barbarouſly murdered in the 
reign of Charles IX. on which melancholy occaſion 
he left France, and travelled into Germany, where 


he contracted an acquaintance with ſome of the moſt 


learned men in that age. 


1 


5 from thence. | 
* 


— 


He was at Paris when the 


His diſtinguiſhed abilities became ſo — e 


that queen Elizabeth appointed him ambaſſador to 


the emperor of Germany, in which ſtation he conti- 


nued for ſome years, and acquitted himſelf with the 


greateſt honour and reputation. 
In 1579 he was one of thoſe who oppoſed the mar- 
riage between Elizabeth and the duke of Anjou, for 


which he incurred the queen's diſpleaſure, and was 


obliged to retire from court. While he was in diſ- 
grace he ſpent his time in writing that celebrated work 
called Arcadia, which he dedicated to his fiſter, the 
counteſs of Pembroke. Soon after this he regained 
the favour of the queen, and was employed in many 


offices; all which he diſcharged with the greateſt fide- 


lity. His reputation was not confined to England, 
for he was celebrated all over Europe as the greateſt 
man of his time ; and ſuch was his noble and gene- 
rous diſpoſition, that the diſtreſſed from all parts 
found in him a protector. | 

In 1586 his uncle, the earl of Leiceſter, was ap- 


Pointed to command the Engliſh Engliſh forces who 


were ſent to the relief of the Netherlands, and Sir 
Philip Sidney ſerved under him with the greateſt bra- 
very, and obtained the higheſt reputation both for 
his courage and humanity ; but in an engagement 
near Zutphen, his thigh was broke by a cannon ball, 
and he was obliged to be carried out of the field. He 
languiſhed under his wound about three weeks, when 
he expired with all the marks of piety and reſignation. 
His laſt words to his brother Sir Robert Sidney were, 
Love my memory, cheriſh my friends—their faith 
to me may aſſure you they are honeſt. But, above 
& all, govern your will and affections by the will and 
word of your Creator, in me beholding the end of 

& this world with all its vanities.” | 
Sir Philip Sidney was not only a great but a good 
man, and an 2 pattern for all thoſe who are 
deſirous of obtaining real honour. | 
Al 
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All fame is foreign, but of true deſert ; 
her the — but comes not near the heart. 
One ſelf-approving hour whole years outweighs 
Of ſtupid ſtarers, and of loud huzzas ; 
And more true joy Marcellus exil'd feels, 
Than Cæſar with a ſenate at his heels. | 

| Pope, 


aD BoyLE was born in this county in the 
Wo. 566. He received his firſt education at a pri- 
vate ſchool, and compleated his ſtudies at Bennet's 
college, Cambridge. Here he took up his degrees of 
maſter of arts, after which he entered himſelf a ſtudent 
in the Middle Temple; but his fortune being ſmall, 


he left e, and went over to Dublin, at which | 


ime his whole wealth did not exceed gol. ; 
" ſhort time after his arrival in Dublin he married 


a very rich heireſs; but ſhe died in childbed before | 
the expiration of the firſt year. The great fortune he | 


ined with this lady enabled him to purchaſe con- 
Sderuble lands in Munſter; on which ſome of the 
neighbouring gentry wrote to queen Elizabeth, inti- 
mating that Mr. Boyle could not have ſo much money 
' unleſs he was ſupported by ſome foreign prince, and 
that he was certainly a ſpy employed by the king of 
WA Boyle being informed of the meaſures taken by 
his enemies, reſolved to go to England, and convince 
the queen how unjuſtly he was accuſed; but whilſt he 
was preparing to embark, the rebellion broke out in 
Ireland, when all his eftates were ſeized, and his whole 
property entirely deſtroyed. Wes ; 

Thus reduced almoſt to a ſtate of indigence, he 
came over to England, and went to his chambers in 
the Temple, in order to finiſh his ſtudies in. the law. 
He had been here but a ſhort time, when the earl of 
Eſſex was appointed lord lieutenant of Ireland; on 
which occaſion Mr. Boyle was recommended to him 
as one well acquainted with the ſtate of that kingdom. 
But Mr. Wallop, treaſurer of Ireland, having a grudge 
againſt Mr. Boyle, repreſented him to the queen as 
an enemy to the government, and he was committed 
cloſe priſoner to the Tower. _ 

Boyle, however, was not without friends, and 
through their intereſt he was examined in preſence of 
the queen, when his conduct appeared not only 
blameleſs, but even deſerving of the higheſt applauſe. 
In conſequence of this he was releaſed from his con- 
finement, and her majeſty ſent him to Ireland as ſeere- 
tary to the earl of Eflex, where he ſoon after married 
a ſecond lady poſſeſſed of a very conſiderable for- 
tune. 

In the reign of James I. he was created earl of 
Cork, and on the acceſſion of Charles I. was appointed 
one of the lords juſtices of Ireland. Soon after this 
he was raiſed to the dignity of lord high treafurer of 
Ireland, when he took for his motto the following 
words, © God's providence is my inheritance,” 

He enjoyed this high office during the remainder of 
his life, and died full of honours in 1642, in the 
76th year of his age. 


Sir RIicHRARD BAKER (ſo well known for his chro- 
nicle of the kings of England) was born at a ſmall vil- 
lage in Kent in the year 1508, at which time his father 
was chancellor of the Exchequer. Having acquired a 
perfect knowledge of the Latin and Greek languages, 
he was entered a commoner in Hart Hall, Oxford, 
where he ſpent three years in the ſtudy of logic and 
metaphyſics, after which he removed to Gray's Inn, 
in order to ſtudy the laws of his country. 

When he had acquired a competent knowledge of 
the law, he went over to France, where he continued 
till the reign of James I. when he returned to Eng- 
land, and ſettled privately at Highgate. 

In 1620 he was appointed high ſheriff of the county 


of Oxford, but having married a rich heireſs in Shrop- 


ſhire, he found her eſtate ſo involved in law ſuits, 
that he was brought into innumerable difficulties. To 
add to this, his natural generoſity reduced him to be- 
come bound for ſome of his wife's relations, when he 
was taken in execution for debt, and committed to 


4. 


— 


* 


— 


the Fleet-priſon, where he ended his days ori the 
8th of February, in the year 1645. 

It was during His confinement that he wrote his 
chronicle of the kings of England, that being the 


only expedient whereby he could obtain the common 
neceſſaries of life, 


Sir Francis WarsN HA (one of the greateſt 
ſtateſmen in the reign of queen Elizabeth) was born 
in the county of Kent. He received the firſt princi- 
ples of education from 4 private tutor; and after- 
birdie fitifhed his ſtudies in King's college, Cam- 
bridge. | | 

During the reign of queen Mary he left England, 
and travelled abroad, where he acquired a conſiderable 
degree of Khowledge concerning the ſtate of thoſe 
countries in which he reſided. | 
On the acceſſion of queen Elizabeth he returned to 
England, and in 1570 was ſent ambaſſador to France, 
where he difcharged the duties of that high office with 


the greateſt integrity. On his return to England he 


was advanced to the poſt of ſecretary of ſtate; but the 
affaits of the nation requiring his attendance abroad, 
he was ſetit'a ſecond time to France, and afterwards 
to Scotland. 

When Babington, the papiſt, had laid the plot for 
murdering queen Elizabeth, Walſingham diſcovered 
the whole affair; and the conſpirators were ſeized and 
brought to juſtice before they had time to execute 
their diabolical intentions. | 

In 1586 he was appointed one of the commiſſioners 
for the trial of Mary queen' of Scots, being one of 
thoſe who roteFe we & motion in council by the earl 
of Leiceſter, of murdering that princeſs in 4 private 
manner. | | 

In 1588, when England was threatened. with an 
invaſion from Spain, Walſingham was fo vigilant in 
his office as a miniſter, that he lived to ſee all their 
deſigns fruſtrated, and his country preſerved from the 
fury of a mercileſs tyrant. 

e died in 1590; and although he had for many 
years enjoyed ſeveral lucrative employments, yet at 
the time of his death he was ſo poor that his fiends 
were obliged to bury him privately by night in the 
cathedral church of St. Paul, leſt his corpſe ſhould 
have been arreſted for debt. 


He was certainly one of the moſt accompliſhed 


ſtateſmen that ever lived in England, and, on many 
occaſions, was a friend to religious as well as civil 
liberty. He left only one daughter, who was famous 
for having three huſbands the moſt diſtinguiſhed men 
of their times, viz. Sir Philip Sidney, the great though 
unfortunate earl of Eſſex, and Richard, earl of Clan- 


rickard. 


Sir HENRY Worrox was born in this county in 
the year 1568. He received his firſt education from a 
private tutor, and was afterwards removed to New 
College, Oxford, where he remained ſome time as a 
gentleman commoner. Before he had taken any de- 
grees he removed to Queen's College, where he made 
a conſiderable progreſs in logic and metaphyſics. 

When he was twenty years of age he left England 
to viſit the continent of Europe, and ſpent ſeveral 
years abroad, where he acquired all the knowledge 
that could poſſibly be obtained from the greateſt 
maſters. 


On hisreturn to England, towards the latter end of 


the reign of queen Elizabeth, he was appointed fecre- - 


tary to the earl of Eſſex; but upon the fall of that 
nobleman he thought it moſt prudent to leave Eng- 
land, leſt he ſhould be involved in the ſame fate with 
his maſter. Accordingly he fettled in Florence, and 
was much careſſed by the Grand Duke of Tuſcany, 
who imparted to him a ſcheme which the Jeſuits had 
laid to murder James, king of Scotland. 


Wotton ſent notice of this horrid ſcheme to James, 


and that prince ſoon after ſucceeding to the crown, he 
enquired of the courtiers whether they knew one 
Henry Wotton, who had ſpent many years in foreign 
countries; and being anſwered in the affirmative, and 
that he was then in Florence, the king ordered him > 
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88 
be ſent for. When he arrived in England the king 
embraced him with the moſt cordial affection, an 
immediately conferred on him the, honour of knight- 
hood. | 
Soon after this he was ſent in a public character to 
Venice, with a handſome falary for his ſupport. Here 
he continued about eight years, after which he re- 


turned to England; but was ſent a ſecond time in the 
ſame character, and lived twelve years more in that 


celebrated city. 


On his return to England he ſolicited the king to | 


permit him to retire to a private ſtation, where he 
might ſpend the remainder of his days in ſolitude. 


The king granted his requeſt, and the provoſtſhip of 
Eton college being at that time vacant, his majeſty 
ve it to Fir Henry Wotton, who, in order to qua- 

Fify himſelf, entered into holy orders in the fixtieth 


year of his age. 
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When the board of trade was firſt eſtabliſhed in the 
reign of Charles II. Mr. Evelyn was appointed one of 
the commiſſioners; and on the acceſſion of James II. 
he was appointed one of the commiſſioners for exe- 
cuting the office of privy ſeal, during the time that lord 
Clarendon was in Ireland. At the revolution he ad- 
hered to the liberties of his country, and was made 
treaſurer of Greenwich hoſpital, which office he en- 
joyed for ſame years, but at length reſigned it on ac- 
count of his ill ſtate of health. 

Through the whole progreſs of his life he was ever 
attentive to the practice of religious duties; and his 
favourite ſtudy was, the — 5 of nature as it is 


diſplayed in the material world. He was the author 


| of many learned works, and died in 1706, in the 
86th year of his age. | | 


ring the whole courſe of his life he had ſuch a || 


fincere regard for the duties of religion, that it was 


difficult to ſay whether he was moſt learned or pious. | | 
[| by a private tutor, and finiſhed his ſtudies in Trinity 


All the fine arts of the Italians were familiar to him; 


but he conſidered them only in a ſecondary light, when | 


compared with the love of piety, and the hopes of | 


future happineſs. 


Jonn Wallis (one of the greateſt mathematicians 
of his time) was the ſon of a clergyman, and born at 
Aſhford in this county in the year 1616. He received 


his firſt education from a private tutor, and aſterwards 


compleated his ſtudies at Emanuel college, Cam- 
bridge, where he took his degrees, and entered into 
holy orders. | ; 
| His firſt employment was that of chaplain to the 
lady Vere, where, having much time on his hands, | of 
he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of calculations, for || bury, and born in that city in the reign of Chaties I. 


which he appears to have had a natural talent. When | 


the civil wars broke out, he adhered to the parliament, 
and was preſented to the living of St. Gabriel in Fen- 
church ſtreet, and afterwards made one of the clerks 


to the Weſtminſter aſſembly. He was one of thoſe || y 


preſbyterian miniſters, who, in 1648, ſigned the re- 


monſtrance againſt putting the King to death, and 
was the year following made Savilian profeſſor at | 


Oxford. 


During his reſidence at that univerſity, he did every 


thing in his power to promote the ſtudy of natural 


knowledge, and was one of thoſe who firſt projected | 
the plan of the 4” Society. Being well convinced | 


of the truth of chriſtianity, while he was at Oxford he 
wrote an anſwer to the Leviathan of Hobbes, and re- 


futed that deiſt from his own propoſitions, 


In 1658 he was choſen keeper of the records in the || 1 , 
| icated with pleaſure, and proſtituted thoſe charms 


univerſity, about which time he publiſhed his mathe- 
matical lectures. On the reſtoration of Charles II. 
he complied with the act of uniformity, and was not 
only continued in all his places, but alſo appointed 
one of the chaplains in ordinary at court. 

He died at Oxford in 1703, and was buried in St. 
Mary's church in that city. 


Joux EveLyn, remarkable for his great learning, 
was born at Wotton in this pay in the year 1620, 
and finiſhed his ſtudies in Baliol college, Oxford, 
from whence he removed to the Middle Temple, 
London, in order to ſtudy the laws of his country. 

On the breaking out of the civil wars in the reign 
of Charles I. he went to viſit the continent, and ſpent 
ſeveral years at Rome, where he acquired a perfect 
knowledge both of uſeful and polite literature. When 
he left Italy, he ſpent ſome time at Paris, where he 
married the only daughter of one Mr. Brown, with 
whom he received a very conſiderable fortune. { 

In 1657 he returned to England, but being fond of 
retirement he refuſed having any connections with 
matters of a public nature; and for ſome years conti- 
nued in a make ſituation of life. 

In 1664 he was appointed one of the commiſſioners 
of fick and wounded ſeamen; and about that time he 


prevailed on lord Henry Howard to beſtow the col- 
lection of antiquities, called the Arundelian Marbles, 


on the univerſity of Oxford. 
Tas 
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Jonx Evrlvx, ſon of the above gentleman, was 
born near Deptford in the year 1654; and was parti- 


| cular] l Rn as a man of the moſt protound 


knowledge. He was inſtructed in grammar learning 
college Oxford. He was well acquainted with all the 
beauties of the Greek and Roman claſſics, and had a 
moſt extenſive knowledge of the civil law, 

On the acceſſion of William and Mary he was ap- 
pointed one of the commiſſioners of the revenues in 
Ireland, when he diſcharged the duties of that high 
office with the moſt diſtinguiſhed integrity, The king 
intended advancing him to much higher employments, 
but he was taken away by an untimely death in the 
year 1698. 


APHRA BEHN (a lady well known in the literary 
world) was the daughter of Mr. Johnſon of Canter- 


Her father being related to lord Willoughby, that 
nobleman procured him the place of lieutenant general 
of the iſland of Surinam, whither he went with his 
family, at which time this his daughter was very 
oung, | | 
Mr. Johnſon died a ſhort time after he had obtained 
poſſeſſion of his new office, but his family continued 
at Surinam ſeveral years; and there it was that ſhe 
became acquainted with an American prince, whoſe 
adventures ſhe deſcribed in a novel which ſhe after- 
wards publiſhed, called Oroonoko. 
Alter the reſtoration of Charles II. ſhe returned to 
England, and married one Mr. Behn, a merchant in 
London. Whether ſhe lived on good terms with her 
huſband, or whether he died ſoon after their marriage 
is uncertain: however, the gaiety of her diſpoſition 
led her into ſuch company that the ſoon became intox- 


with which ſhe was adorned to the moſt accompliſhed 
wits of that age. | 

When ſhe had been ſome years in England, ſhe 
publiſhed an account of the iſland of Surinam, which 
induced king Charles II. to employ her in a ſecret 
though-dangerous undertaking, namely, that of being 
a oa Holland. Being thoroughly acquainted with 
the Dutch language, ſhe went over to France, from 
whence, to avoid ſufpicion, ſhe travelled to Holland, 
and executed her commiſſion in ſuch a manner that 


the buſineſs on which ſhe went appeared the moſt 


likely to be crowned with ſucceſs. 

hile ſhe was in Holland the ſon of one of the de- 
puties became ſo paſſionately fond of her, that he per- 
ſuaded her to elope with him to Antwerp, when he 
gave ſuch a looſe to his pleaſure, that Mrs. Behn 
made him ſubſervient to her purpoſe, by getting from 
him copies of the papers containing all the plans and 
ſchemes laid by the Dutch againſt England. 

From this young gentleman ſhe got information 
that the Dutch intended failing up the Thames in 
order to burn our fleets, 'an account of which ſhe ſent 
over to the Engliſh miniſtry, who, at firſt, only con- 
ſidered it as a joke, though the event afterwards 


proved Mrs. Behn had not deceived them. When 
ſhe left Antwerp, ſhe returned to London, and dedi- 


cated the remainder of her life to poetry, pleaſure and 
diſſipation, _ 


She 
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She was certainly a woman of fine natural parts, im- 
proved by the beſt education, but the little regard ſhe 
had for that greateſt of female virtues, modeſty, has 
obſcured her many accomplithments, and induced the 
thinking part of mankind to conſider her works rather 
dangerous than uſeful to ſociety. What pity it is 
that an object deſigned by providence as one of the 
fineſt ornaments of the creation, ſhould be by nature 
ſo depraved! It is a ſhocking but true reflection, that 
too many of theſe are to he found in the preſent. age, 
from ſome of the moſt elevated characters, down to 
the common proſtitute. r 
Six Gzor6E Rooks, the celebrated admiral; was 
born in the county of Kent in the year 1650. His 
parents having deſigned him for the ſea, he received 
an education ſuitable to that profeſſion; and before he 
was thirty years of age, his great merit procured him 
the command of a ſhip of war, A 

In 1689 he was ſent by admiral Herbert as commo- 
dore to Ireland, and aſſiſted general Kirk in taking 
Londonderry. In 1680 he was advanced to the digni 
of rear admiral of the red; and ſoon after he was mad 
vice-admital bf the blue. 5 

He behaved with ſuch amazing valour at the battle 
of La Hogue, that his name will be ever remembered 
by Engliſhmen; and from his 7 on the day 
I the battle, he may be ſaid to have ſaved his 
country from utter ruin. Thirteen large ſhips, with 
a great number of ſmaller veſſels, had crowded near 
the ſhore, and the French artillery being in ſight, they 
conſidered themſelves as ſafe. Admiral Rogke was 
ordered to attack them, although it appeared almoſt 
impoſſible to ſucceed in the attempt. Howeyer, he 
did not hefitate one moment in obeying his orders, 
but commanded ſome ſmall fire-{hips to approach near 
the ſhore, and ſet fire to the enemy's fleet, which was 
accordingly done with the loſs, of only ten men, whilſt 
the damage ſuſtained by the French was more than they 
were able to repair for many years after. | | 

So diſtinguiſhed were the public ſervices of this great 
man, that king William ſettled on him a penſion of 
loool. per annum. From that time he was employes 
in many important ſervices, and raiſed to the dignity 
of admiral of the blue, being at the fame time ap- 
pointed one of the lords commillioners of the admi- 
ral 


till the death of that prince; and upon the acceſſion 
of queen Anne, he was returned member for Portſ- 
mouth, and appointed vice-admiral of the fleet. 
During the firſt fix years of the reign of queen Anne, 


he was conſtantly engaged in the defence of his coun- | 
try. His name was a terror to the enemies of Britain, | 


and he carried the glory of the Engliſh flag to a height 
unknown before. | 


He died of the gout on the 24th of January, 1709, 
and was buried in the cathedral church of Canterbury. | 
—Well would it be were the dying words of this great 
man implanted in the hearts of every Britiſh admiral. | 


I do not leave much (ſaid he) but what I leave was 


«© honeltly gotten; it never coſt the ſailor a tear, nor 


the nation a farthing.“ 


_ George Byxs, lord viſcount Torrington, was born | 
in Kent in the year 1663, and deſigned from his in- 


_ for the ſea. While he was yqung he entered as 


a volunteer on board a ſhip of war, but not meeting 
with encouragement ſuitable to his wiſhes, he accepted 


of an enſign's commiſſion in one of the regiments of 


foot, commanded by general Kirk, then lying at | 


Tangier in Africa. 

Diſliking the land ſervice he applied to the earl of 
Dartmouth, who appointed him a lieutenant on board 
the Orford, from which time he devoted himſelf 
wholly to the ſea. When the prince of Orange landed 
in England, Mr. Byng was ſent by the earl of Dart- 
mouth to that prince with an offer of ſubmiſſion, 
which was graciouſly received, and he was advanced 
to the degree of captain. 

In 1703 he was made rear admiral of the red, and 
the following year ſent into the Mediterranean, under 


ty. | | 
He continued to enjoy the favour of king William 
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the command of Sir Cloudſley Shovel, where he diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf in ſeveral engagements, particularly 
at the battle of Malaga. In 1705 he intercepted the 
French Weſt-India Rect on their return, home, and 
ſeized the whole, in which were prodigjous quantities 
of the moſt valuable goods. The ſame year he was 
returned a burgeſs for the town of Plymouth; and 


was alſo made vice-admiral of the blue. 


, In! r708, when it was expected the Pretender would 
an 


in Scotland, he was ſent with a eek to eruize 
near the entrance of the Forth, and the magiſtrates 
of Edinburgh preſented him with the freedom of that 
city in A = box. During the remainder of the 
reign of queen Anne, he was conſtantly employed in 
the,nayal ſervice, and was appointed one of the lords 
of the adnuralty ; but not, agreeing with the meaſures 
of adminiſtration at the peace of Utrecht, he reſigned 
that important office. * 


On the accefſion of George I. he was appointed to 


command a ſquadron in the Downs to intercept z e 
Pretender, who was expected to land about that 
time; and ſo acceptable were his ſervices to his maje- 
ſty, that he created him a baron, and gave him a 
ring of great value, with other marks of his royal 
favour. 3 WED 

On the 12th of Auguſt, 1718, he defeated the 
Spaniſh ſquadron off the iſle of Sicily; and in 1719 
he defeated. another ſquadron of the ſame nation, 
which, entirely ruined. their. force by ſea. In 1721 
he attended his majeſty, to Hanover, and on his re- 
turn was made treaſurer of the nayy, rear admiral 
of great Britain, created yiſcount Torrington, - and 
ſworn of the privy council. In 1725 he was created 
a knight of the Bath; and on the acceſſion of his late 
majeſty was raiſed to the high office of firit lord com- 
miſſioner of the admiralty. "> 

He died in 1733, and was buried at South-hill in 
Bedfordſhire. He delt ſeveral children, among whom 
was the late unfortunate admiral Byng, who was ſhot 
at Portſmouth in the year 1757. 8 


Basti, KExxEr was born in Kent in the year 1674, 
and after receiving a grammar education at a private 
ſchool, was admitted in Corpus Chriſti College, Ox- 
ford. He applied himſelf with ſuch diligence to his 
ſtudies, Kg 4. became maſter of claſſical know- 
ledge, and in 1696 publiſhed a book on the Roman 
antiquities, which went, through many editions, .and 
is ſtill in the greateſt repute, : 

In 1706 he was appointed chaplain to the factory 
at Leghorn, where he was greatly eſteemed both by 
the merchants and conſul. While he was here the 
popiſh prieſts endeavqured to pervert him to their 
perſuaſion ; but he was proof againſt all their at- 


tacks, and fairly conquered them with their own 


Weapons. | 

The climate of Italy not agreeing with his conſti- 
tution, he determined to return home; though he 
would not quit his poſt till he ſaw his place ſupplied 


by another of approved integrity, by which means he 


was very inſtrumental in confirming and eſtabliſhing 
that valuable privilege which the factory has ever fince 


enjoyed. 
In 1714 che was elected preſident of Corpus Chriſti 


College: Oxford, but this office he enjoyed but a 


very ſhort time, for having obtained a bad habit of 
body while in Italy, he died of a decline on the 15th 
of May in the ſame. year. 

Beſides the work above mentioned, he publiſhed 


the lives of the antient Greek poets; in which he has 


diſcovered great knowledge and erudition. He was 
likewiſe author of a volume of excellent ſermons,; 
and tranſlated from the French, Puffendorff 's Trea- 
tiſe on the Law of Nature.“ 


BENIAM IN HoapLey, D. D. was born at Weſtram 
in Kent in the year 1676. He was firſt inſtructed in 
grammar learning at a private ſchool, and afterwards 
placed in Catharine-hall, Cambridge, where he had 
reſided but a ſhort time, when he was feized with tlie 
ſmall pox in fo violent a manner, that he felt the 


effects of it ever after; for he loſt the uſe of _ 
Us 
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his limbs, and when he preached was always obliged 
to ſit in the pulpit. 

After he recovered from this diſorder, he applied 
himſelf cloſely to his ſtudies, 1 ſuch authors 
as treated on natural law, by which he became an 
enemy to pontifical impoſitions, and a ſtrenuous ad- 
vocate for the rights of mankind. 

When he had taken up his degrees, he entered into 
holy orders, and was choſen lecturer of St. Mildred 
in the Poultry, London; ſoon after which he was 
appointed rector of St. Peter le Poor in Broad-ſtreet. 
| uring the heat of the controverſy carried on in the 
reign of queen Anne, he aſſerted, with the greateſt 
ſtrength of reaſoning, the right of private 7 — in 
matters of religion, and the neceſſity o 
the Revolution ſettlement; which endeared him ſo 
much to the people, that the houſe of commons pre- 
ſented an addreſs to the queen, praying her to advance 
him to ſome dignity in the church ; but her majeſty 

refuſed complying with their requeſt. 

Hoadley, however, was not without. friends, for 
in 1710 the mother of the late duke of Bedford pre- 
' ſented him to the valuable living of Streatham in 
Surry ; and in 1714 he was ſworn one of the chap- 
lains in ordinary to king George I. : 

In 1715 he was promoted to the biſhoprick of Ban- 
gor; and fuch was his natural ſimplicity, that when 
he went to do homage to the king on that occaſion, 
he knew not the way to the royal apartinents, and 
actually fat in the guard room till he was called into 
his majeſty's preſence. | | 

In 1716 he wrote his excellent treatiſe againſt the 
non-jurors, which greatly contributed towards recon- 
ciling the people to the then government. In the 
' fame year he alſo preached his ſermon on theſe words, 
„My kingdom is not of this world. This ſer- 
mon brought upon him the vengeance of the high 
church party; but he was protected by the civil 
5 25 | ſort 

The princeſs of Wales gag Queen Caro- 
line) had a great eſteem for Dr. Hoadley ; and on 
her recommendation he was promoted, in 1721, to 
the ſee of Hereford. On the acceſſion of his late 
" majeſty he was tranſlated to Saliſbury, when he re- 
ſigned his beloved retirement at Streatham; and in 
1738 he was advanced to the biſhoprick of Win- 
cheſter, which dignified ſtation he enjoyed twenty- 
three years, and ied at Chelſea in the year 1761. 

He was a very learned man, and a great divine; 
and his ſermons, of which he publiſhed ſeveral vo- 
lumes, are very juſtly admired. 


STEPHEN HALESs, D. D. was born in this county 
in 1677. He received his firſt education at a private 
ſchool, from whence he was ſent to Bennet's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he finiſhed his ſtudies, and 
entered into holy orders. 1 

In the early part of his life he diſcovered a ſtrong 
inclination to ſtudy nature, and proſecuted that de- 
lightful ſcierſce through all its intricate mazes. He 

had the man averſion to ſyſtems in general, which 
induced him to conſult experiments, and prove his 
| theorems by ocular demonſtration. The progreſs he 
made in thoſe ſtudies and experiments is well known, 
and will ever remain a proof of his very diſtinguiſhed 
abilities. | : 

Soon after he had entered into holy orders, he 
was preſented to the living of Teddington in Middle- 
Tex; and not having any ambition, or being the leaſt 
deſirous of obtaining preferment in the church, he 
lived contentedly in his parith, and carefully diſcharg- 
ed the duties of his office; nor did he neglect gratify- 


ing himſelf with his favourite indulgence, the pleaſing | 


ſtudy of nature. 


ſupporting, 


* 
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In 1718 he was elected fellow of the Royal Society, 
and was ſoon after promoted to the ſame dignity in 
the Academy of Sciences at Paris. In 1751 he was 
appointed clerk of the cloſet to the princeſs dowager 
of Wales, who would have procured him a bithoprick, 
had he not abſolutely declined all thoughts of prefer- 


ment. 


Partie Vokkk, carl of Hardwicke, and lord high 
chancellor of Great Britain, was the ſon of an 
attorney at Dover, where he was born in the year 
1690. He was educated in the principles of grammar 
at a private academy ; from whence he removed to 
the Inner Temple, London, -and ſtudied the law un- 
der the direction of Serjeant Salkeld. 

In 1714 he was called up to the bar, where he ſoon 
acquired the moſt diſtinguiſhed reputation ; and in 
1718 he was, by the intereſt of the late duke of New- 
caſtle, returned member for Lewes in Suſſex. In 
1719 he was appointed ſolicitor general, and when 
counſellor Layer was tried in the court of King's 
Bench, in 1722, he behaved on that occaſion in ſuch 
a manner as will ever do honour to his great abilities. 
In 1714 he was raiſed to the important office of attor- 
ney general; and in 1733 he ſucceeded Raymond as 
chief juſtice of the court of King's Bench. 

On the death of lord Talbot, in 1737, he was 
conſtituted lord high chancellor of Great Britain, 
which office he enjoyed near twenty years. During 
the time he preſerved this elevated character, the buſi- 
neſs was executed with ſuch integrity, that no appeal 
was ever made from his lordſhip's determination, ex- 
cept in three caſes, which the lords thought proper 
to affirm. | ; | 

In 1746 he preſided as high ſteward on the trial 
of the earls of Kilmarnock, Cromartie, and lord 
Balmerino ; and in the year following on that of lord 
Lovat. In 1749 the univerſity of Cambridge (with- 
out his wel ge) elected him their high ſteward ; 
and in 1754 his late majeſty created him earl of 
Hardwicke. 

He continued to diſcharge all the duties of his 
office, as chancellor of Britain, till November 1756, 
when he refigned the great ſeal, and retired to a pri- 
vate ſtation. His lordthip died on the 6th of March 
1764; and was interred in the fame vault with his 
wife, at Wimple in Cambridgeſhire. * 
He was the [at author of the Spectator ; a circum- 
ſtance not known till ſome time. after his death. 

It would be upardonable to quit this article, with- 
out taking ſome notice of the deſcendants of this 
great man. In 1719 his lordſhip married Miſs Cocks, 
niece of the great lord Somers, by whom he had the 
following ſons. 

Philip, the preſent earl of Hardwicke, one of the 
moſt accomplithed noblemen in England, and a great 
ſtudent in the antiquities of this country. 

Charles Yorke, who in 1769 was conſtituted lord 
high chancellor of Great Britain, but died a few days 

ter. 

Sir Joſeph Yorke, knight of the Bath, major- 
general in the army, and colonel of the fifth regiment 
of dragoons. He has been many years ambaſſador 
and plenipotentiary to the ſtates general, 

John Yorke, clerk of the crown in chancery. And 

James York, who entered into holy orders, and is 
at this time dean of Lincoln. 

His lordſhip had likewiſe two daughters, the firſt of 
which was married to the late lord Anſon, and died. 
without ifſue in 1760. The ſecond was married to 
Sir Gilbert Heathcote in 1749, but had no iſſue till 
1769, when ſhe was ſafely delivered, but died in 
child-bed. 
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An INSPECTION TABLE for this Counry. | 
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SUSSE X, which is ſituated in the Dioceſe of Chicheſter, and Province of Canterbury, is 


—— „ 


Bounded by Extends 


_ Py 


Sends to Parliament 


Surry on the N. From Eaſt to Weſt 65 
{ Kent on the E. and N. E.] miles. 
The Britiſh Channel on | From North to Sout 


the S. 2 miles. 5 
And Hampſhire on the W.] And is 170 miles in 
circumference, 


* 


” 


Contains 
Six Rapes, which are þ Twenty-eight Members. 
ſubdivided into 65 | 2 For the County 
Hundreds, that in- | 2 Chicheſter 
clude 2 Horſham 
1 City 2 Lewes 
18 Market Towns 2 Midhurſt 
312 Pariſhes 2 New Shoreham 
123 Vicarages, 2 Bramber 
1060 Villages & Hamlets 2 Stening, 
| 2 Eaſt Grinfted 
2 828 
2 Faſtin 
2 Rye of 
2 inchelſea 
2 Seaford 


The name of Suſſex is derived from the word South Saxons ; and Cuckfield, its moſt central town, is 
45 miles ſouth-weſt from London. 


er. '& 
Natural Hiſtory of SUSSEX. 


HE air of this county towards the center is 

tolerably ſweet and pure; in the Weald, or 
woody parts, it is thick and foggy ; and near the coaſt 
it is aguiſh, and very prejudicial to any but the na- 
tives. * 

The ſoil is rich and deep in the Weald, and pro- 
duces great quantities of oats and hops; but the 
roads, in the winter ſeaſon, are the worſt in Eng- 
land, for many of the prodigious trees which grow 
here, and are carried through this part of the coun- 
try, in the ſummer time, to the Medway, on a car- 
riage called a Tug, drawn by 20 oxen, advance ſo 
ſlowly, that it is very long before the tree reaches the 
place of its deſtination ; for if once the rains ſet in, 
it ſtirs no more for that year, and often the ſummer is 
not dry enough to make the roads paſſable. Theſe 


ES 


* Many farmers and others, natives of the aguiſh and 
unhealthy parts of this county, marry women born in the 
Uplands, who when they are brought here ſoon loſe their 
health, and die in a few years: by which means ſome of the 
Suſſex men (as well as others in Eſſex and Kent where the air 
is ſimilar) have been known to have had ſeven or eight wives 
ſucceſſively, One of theſe, who had a knack of rhyming, 
wrote the following lines on his various nuptials ; a copy of 
which we obtained when in Suſſex. | 


+ 


northern parts are, in general, covered with woods, 
from whence the royal docks are chiefly ſupplied with 
timber, the iron works with fuel, and many parts of 
the kingdom with charcoal. 

The middle part of the county is delightfully che- 

uered with meadows, paſtures, groves, and corn 
felds, which produce great quantities of wheat and 
barley. In the ſouthern Parts, towards the ſea, are 
high hills, called the South Downs, conſiſting of 
a 2 chalky ſoil, very fruitful both in corn and graſs, 
and feeding vaſt multitudes of ſheep, remarkable for 
their fine wool, which is too often exported clande- 
ſtinely to France, by farmers and jobbers, here called 
Owlers. 

In the Weald of Suſſex is found a mineral called 
Talc; and in the eaftern part of the county great 
Rog of iron ore is dug; and here are many furna- 
des, forges, and water mills, both for caſt and wrought 
iron. 

This county is particularly famous for a delicious 

bird, 


« My firſt wife (nam'd Peggy) was noiſy and rude ; 
« My next was a coquet; my third was a prude; 

« My fourth was ſo ſo; and my fifth was preciſe ; 

«© My fixth was but filly ; my ſeventh mighty wiſe ; 
«« But the air of the county depriv'd them of life, 

« And left me without either trouble or wife, 

&« So now Þ'll contented a widower die, 

% Nor more matrimonial experiments try.“ 
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bird, called the Wheat-ear, perhaps from its being 
moſt in ſeaſon when that ſpecies of corn is ripe ; it is 


about the ſize of a lark, and ſo fat and tender, that 


they cannot be carried far, or kept long in their fea- 
thers ; for which reaſon they are generally potted, 
and ſent to London and other places. Theſe delicate 
birds are taken in the following manner ; "EY 
cut up a turf about a foot long and fix inches broad, 


and turn up the turf to cover the hole, in which 


they fix a ſnare made with horſe-hair; and as the 
bird is remarkably thy and timorous, it will, even at 
the appearance of a dark cloud, run for ſhelter into 
thoſe traps, where they are taken. Great numbers of 
theſe traps, may be ſeen at the proper ſeaſon, on the 
ſides of the hills between Lewes and Eaſtbourne ; and 
ſometimes the quantity taken is ſo large, that one 
ſhepherd has been known to get ſome dozens in a 


day. They are found here only about the time of har- 


veſt, coming a little before that ſeaſon, and leaving the 
country ſoon after; but to what part of the world 
they retire and ſpend the other parts of the year is not 
known. : | 

Ihe rivers of Suffex are, the Ouſe, which is form- 
ed chiefly of two branches, one riſing in the foreſt of 
St. Leonard, near the fource of the Adur, and the 
other in the foreſt of Worth, north of Cuckfield. 
Theſe two ſtreams unite near Braghill, and continue 
their courſe in a ſouth-eaſt direction to Newyck, 
where the river bends to the ſouth, and in that direc- 
tion, after being encreaſed by ſeveral rivulets, paſſes 
by Lewes, a very conſiderable borough town, and 
falling into the Britiſh channel, forms an harbour 
called Newhaven, about eight miles below Lewes. 

The Rother riſes at Ratherfield, near the foreſt of 
Downe; and running eaſtward, divides itſelf into two 
ſtreams upon the borders of Kent, and uniting again, 
forms an iſland called Oxney Ifland, and falls into 
=: Britiſh channel near Rye, one of the Cinque 

orts. 

The Arun riſes in St. Leonard's foreſt, near Horſ- 
ham, a borough town of this county, and running a 
few miles weſtward, turns due ſouth, and paſſing near 
Arundel, another borough town, falls into the Engliſh 
channel at a place called Little Hampton, about three 
miles to the ſouth of Arundel. | 

The Adur, ſometimes called the Beeding, riſes alſo 
in St. Leonard's foreſt, and running almoſt parallel 
to the Arun, paſſes firſt by Stening, and afterwards 
by Bramber, two boroughs, and from the latter has 
obtained the name of Bramber waters. After leaving 
the above towns, it continues its courſe in a ſouthern 
direction to New Shoreham, another borough town; 
where it turns to the eaſt, and falls into the Britiſh 
channel about three miles below Shoreham. 

Beſides the above, there are ſeveral leſs conſiderable 
rivers in this county, particularly the Lavant, the 
Cuckmeer, the Aſhburn, and the Auſten, all which, 
as well as the rivers whoſe courfes have been deſcrib- 
ed, are confined within the limits of Suſſex ; but are 
too ſmall to merit a particular deſcription. 

In the river Arun are caught great quantities of 


mullets, which, in the ſummer ſeaſon, come up from 
the ſea as far as Arundel in vaſt ſhoals, where, by 


feeding on a particular weed in the river, they acquire 
ſo fine a tal 

Among the rocks on the coaſt, between Chicheſter 
harbour and the mouth of the Arun, the fineſt lob- 
ſters in England are taken ; and the cockles found in 
the ſands near Selſey are greatly admired. The mac- 
karel and herrings alſo caught near Rye are eſteemed 
the beſt of their kind. 

In the paſtures about Chicheſter, Amberley, and 
other diſtricts of the county, great numbers of oxen 
are fatted, and fold to the victualling- office at Portſ- 
mouth, and to the butchers in the neighbouring 
towns. 3 


In the ſouthern parts of the county they make great 
uſe of ſea- ore for manuring their land; and ſome of 


the farmers adopt the rational practice of making a 
compoſt dunghill with that weed, ding, earth, and 


the fol] taken out of ditches, and the bottoms of ponds 


and rivers. Lime and ſoap aſhes are alſo uſed as ma- 
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e, as renders them a great delicacy. 
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nures, but not ſo generally as they deſerve. In the 

northern parts they conſtantly fold their ſheep, are 

very attentive to collect every ſpecies of manure that 

offers, are a harmleſs people, and live in great tran- 
uillity, which brings to our recollection the happy 
epherd mentioned by Gay in his Fables. 

In ſummer's heat, and winter cold, 

« He fed his flock, and pen'd the fold; 

« His days in chearful labour flew, 

«© Nor envy nor ambition knew, 


Topogaphical Deſcription of Sussxx. 
WE ſhall begin our topographical deſcription of 
this county with an account of Chicheſter, the 


prineipal place, and the only city it contains. 
CrIcHeSTER is fituated in a plain, on the river 


Lavant, 63 miles from London. It was named Caer- 


cel by the antient Britons, and their king Careticus 
was befieged in it by ſome Saxon and Norwegian pi- 


rates, who ſet the city on fire, and Careticus retired 


to the mountains of Wales. After the eſtabliſhment 
of the Saxon heptarchy, it was rebuilt by Ciſſa, the 
ſecond king of the South Saxons, who called it Ciſ- 
ſanceaſter, or the city of Ciſſa; and the South Saxon 
kings made it their royal reſidence, |, | | 
When William the Conqueror landed in Englan 


there were only an hundred houſes in Chicheſter ; bu 


that prince beſtowing it on Roger de Montgomery, 
he made ſo many additions to the buildings, that 
biſhop Strigand removed his epiſcopal chair hither 
from Selſey, and his ſucceſſor, Ralph, began a cathe+ 
dral here; but the ſtructure being conſumed by an | 
accidental fire, on the fifth of May, 1114, before i 
was finiſhed, he laid the -foundation of a ſecond 
which was completed by his ſucceſſors. This ſecon 
cathedral, together with the greater part of the city 
was alſo burnt in the reign of Richard I. but Selfrid; 
biſhop of Chicheſter, rebuilt both. the cathedral an 
the town. _ 
This city is a county of itſelf, and governed, ac- 
cording to a charter of king James II. by a mayor 
a recorder, aldermen, and common council, withou 


limitation. The mayor is choſen annually, and is 


attended by four ſerjeants at mace, and a common 
crier. It is avery neat and compact city, incloſed by 
a ſtone wall, in which are four gates, facing the four 
cardinal points. A ftreet runs. from .each of theſe 
gates, diſtinguiſhed by the epithets Eaft, Weſt, &c. 
according to the point its gate faces. Theſe ſtreets, 
which are broad, and the houſes tolerably well built, 
croſs each other in the centre, where there is a croſs 
erected by Edward _ biſhop of this ſee, about the 
beginning of the 16t — and repaired and 
beautified in the year 1746, by his grace the late duke 
of Richmond]; ſo that it is at preſent one of the moſt 
beautiful croſſes in England. From this croſs the four 


gates of the city might once be ſeen, but at preſent 


only thoſe at the eaſt and ſouth ; the view towards the 
weſt being obſtructed by a row of mean low houſes 


built along the wall of the cathedral church yard, 


which was formerly the ſouth boundary of the ſtreet; 
and that towards the north by a range of buildings 
extending ſome diſtance from the croſs towards the 
north gate, along the weſt fide of the ſtreet. By theſe 
encroachments the regular form of the city is greatly 
injured ; nor do the buildings themſelves, abſtracted 


from their ſituation, add any thing to its beauty. 


The market for butter, eggs, fowls, &c. is held in 


the croſs; that for fiſh in the South-ſtreet, the corn 


market in the North-ſtreet, and the beaſt market in 


the Eaſt-ſtreet. The market-houſe is ſituated on the 
eaſt ſide, and near the middle, of the North-ſtreet. 


It ſtands upon pillars, and over it is the council cham- 
ber, a very elegant room, where public balls, aſſem- 


blies, &c. are often held. The guildhall is a very 


mean ſtructure, ſituated in an obſcure part of the 
town, near which is St. Mary's Hall, an antient hoſ- 
pital, erected for a maſter and ſeveral poor brethren, 
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e reign of Henry III. by William, dean of the 
| — was * — the Virgin Mary, and 
at the diſſolution valued at 351. 6s. 3d. per annum. It 
js now inhabited by ſeveral poor perſons, who have a 
+ ſmall weekly allowance. 

The cathedral is elegant, though not large, built 
in the form of a crofs, the ſouth part of which is, on 
one fide, adorned with the pictures of the kings 
and queens of England, from Ciſſa to the preſent 
time ; and on the other with all the biſhops of this 
| ſee, Theſe ornaments were begun by biſhop Shel- 
burn, in thereign of Henry VII. who brought them 
down to his time, from whence they have been conti- 
nued. Shelburn added other ornaments to this 
church, but many of them were defaced, as well as 
the pictures abovementioned, in the civil wars. The 
choir has been lately repaired and beautitied, and is 
now one of the neateſt in England. The ſpire, 
which is 200 feet high, is a moſt excellent piece of 
— ou and cannot fail of pleaſing the eye of 
every curious ſpectator. | 

About twenty years ago the ſteeple received ſuch a 
ſhock, ithat it is amazing it did not tumble down ; 
the conſequence of which, in all probability, would 
have been the demoliſhing the whole church. It was 
occaſioned by what the inhabitants call a fire ball, or 
rather lightning, which ſtruck the ſteeple with ſuch 
irreſiſtable force, that it drove ſeveral large ſtones out 
of it, and carried them to a prodigious diſtance from 
the ſteeple. One of theſe ſtones, weighing at leaſt a 
ton,, was thrown over the ſouth row of houſes in the 
Weſt- ſtreet, and fell on the ground at a gentleman's 
door on the other ſide of the way; and another of 
them, almoſt as large as the former, was thrown over 
both ſides of the Weſt-ſtreet, and fell in the ſame gentle- 
man's garden, without any hurt being done by either. 
The breach made in the ſpire by this thock was incre- 


dibly large, and within forty-five feet of the top, 


though the ſteeple ſtood firm, and was foon after 
ſubſtantially repaired : a ſufficient proof that it was 
originally a ſound and well finiſhed piece of work- 
manſhip. 

In the body of the church are ſeveral curious mo- 
numents, but thoſe of biſhop Carleton and biſhop 
King; whoſe effigies are curiouſly done in marble, 
are the moſt remarkable. The chapter conſiſts of a 
dean and thirty prebendaries, two archdeacons, a 


treaſurer, chancellor, chaunter, and twelve vicars - 


choral. The cathedral, biſhop's palace, dean's houſe, 
and thoſe of the prebends, fill the ſouthweſt quarter 
of the town. The palace, which is rather large than 
elegant, was rebuilt ſome time ſince; and in GOftober 
1727, the workmen found ſeveral antient coins, and 
a curious piece of Roman pavement in the gardens. 

This city has very little foreign trade; indeed its 
ſituation is ſuch that it will not admit of it, being two 
miles from Dell-quay, the neareſt port where ſhips 
can unload their cargoes. The citizens were ſo ſen- 
ſible of this, that an act of parliament was procured 
in the reign of James I. for making the river Lavant 
(which runs by the ſouth walls of the town, and falls 


into a branch of the harbour near Dell-quay) naviga- 


ble; and part of the canal was actually cut, but, for 
ſome reaſon now unknown, was laid afide, and has 


not ſince been reſumed. There is, however, till a 


cuſtom-houſe, with a collector, comptroller, and other 
- officers, at Chicheſter. 

In the year 1725, in digging a foundation for a 
houſe in the North-ſtreet, there was diſcovered, pretty 
deep in the ground, a large ſtone, ſix feet long, and 
three broad, with a Roman inſcription, (which was 
ſomething defaced by digging up the ſtone) cut upon 
it: and which implies, 


This temple was dedicated to Neptune and 
« Minerva, for the fafety of the imperial family, by 
the authority of Tiberius Claudius. It was ere&- 
« ed by the college of artificers of king Cogidubnus, 
the lieutenant of Auguſtus in Britain, and by thoſe 
« who officiated as prieſts, or were honoured in it 


Hat their own expence ; the ground being given by 


« Pudens, the ſon of Pudentinus.“ 


This ſtone was preſented to the late duke of Rich- 
mond, who placed it in a temple erected on a mount 
in his garden at Goodwood, between the ſtatues of 
Neptune and Minerva. 

A conſiderable — of malt is made here, and 
much larger quantities of corn ground for exportation 
in the neighbourhood ; but the chief manufacture is 
needles. Here is a free-ſchool for 42 boys, and a 
charity-ſchool for 20 girls. 

Chicheſter has two weekly markets, on Wedneſday 
and Saturday, and a very large beaſt-market every 
Wedneſday tortnight. | 

Near the North-gate, within the walls of the city, 
was a houſe of Grey Friars, founded in the time of 
Henry III. It is now a very genteel ſeat, and be- 
longed, when we viſited Chicheſter, to Hutchens 
Williams, eſq. Near the Eaſt-gate was a monaſtery 
of Black Friars, ſaid to have been founded by queen 
Eleanor, wife of Edward I. and dedicated to St. 
Mary and St. Vincent, It is now a gentleman's 
houſe, 

Here was alſo an hoſpital for lepers, founded in the 
reign of Richard I. It was dedicated to St. James and 
St. Mary Magdalene; and valued, upon the diſſolu- 
tion, at 41. 148. 10d. per annum. 

On the north fide of the city is a large Roman 
camp, called the Brill. It is an oblong ſquare, above 
half a mile in length, and a quarter of a mile in 
breadth. Its area 1s a flat plain, ſituated on an emi- 
nence that commands the town, with a large ram- 
part and ſingle graff, and is generally thought to have 
been the firſt camp occupied by the emperor Veſpa- 
fian, after his arrival in Britain. On the fame fide of 
the city is another camp, called Gonſhill, which is 
alſo ſuppoſed to be thrown up by the Romans, it be 
ing an oblong ſquare. 

On the ſummit of Rook's-hill, a lofty down about 
four miles to the north of Chicheſter, is an antient 
camp of a circular form, ſomething more than a quar- 
ter of a mile in diameter, ſuppoſed to have been 
thrown up by the Danes. 

About three miles to the north-eaſt of Chicheſter 
is Goodwood, a ſeat belonging to his grace the duke 
of Richmond. It was the antient ſeat of the earls of 
Northumberland, and in a ruinous condition till 


Tepaired by the late duke of Richmond, who built 


ſome very proper offices, to correſpond with a man- 
ſion houſe deſigned by Colin Campbell, and publiſhed 
in his Vitruvius Britannicus. 

The preſent edifice has an eaſy deſcent towards the 
eaſt, ſouth, and ſouth-eaſt, with the proſpect of a rich 
and beautiful landſcape, bounded by the ſea for thirty 
miles in length. The Iſle of Wight terminates the 
ſouth-weſt proſpect, and the famous Rook's hill covers 
it from the winds of the North. The late duke erec- 
ted a room on a riſing ground at the upper fide of the 
park, from whence there is a view of the country for 
many miles, and a noble proſpect of the ſea, together 
with the harbours of Portſmouth and Spithead. 

About a mile to the eaſt of Goodwood is a feat 
called Halnaker, belonging to the Derby family, and 
was formerly in poſſeſſion of the Delawar family. 
The ancient part of the houſe conſiſts of the remains 
of a caſtle ; but the other part, which is modern, has a 
noble appearance. From the windows in the front is 
a fine proſpect of the ſea, The park is ſmall, but very 
beautiful, 


Near this ſeat is the village of Boxgrove, where 
Robert de Haya, in the time of Henry I. founded an 


alien priory, ſubordinate to the abbey of L' Eſſay, in 
Normandy. It was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
and occupied by the order of St. Benedict. Its yearly 
revenues, at the diſſolution of religious houſes, amoun- 
ted to 185l. gs. 8d. The ruins of this monaſtery are 


ſill viſible, and the church is now the pariſh church. 


Here is a free ſchool founded by a counteſs of Derby. 


About four miles to the north-eaſt of Halnaker, 1s 
a village called Charleton, remarkable for being the 
ſeat of fox-hunters. Here are many ſmall hunting- 
ſeats, built by perſons of quality, who reſide there 
during the ſeaſon for fox-hunting ; but the moſt beau- 


tiful of theſe houſes is that erected by his grace — 
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44 
late duke of Richmond. Here is alſo a large room, 
called Fox- hall, deſigned by the earl of Burlington, 
where the gentlemen fox-hunters dine together every 
day during their ſtay at Charleton. ; 

in the neighbourhood of this village is a foreſt, 
which was formerly in the poſſeſſion of the Lumley 
family; but was ſome years fince purchaſed by the 
late duke. of Richmond, who greatly improved the 
beauty of it, by making new plantations, and cutting 
fine walks through ſeveral parts of it. Theſe walks 
all meet in the centre of the foreſt, where there is an 
open plain, on which the duke uſed to cauie tents to 
be pitched ſor the entertainment of his friends. 

WESTBOURNE is a village, where there was formerly 


'a market, which has been for many years diſuſed, 


though the market-houſe is ſtill ſtanding. The 

church is capacious, with a handſome ſquare tower, 

but has nothing in it remarkable. W 
Stanſtead, a ſeat belonging to the Halifax family, is 


about three miles to the north of the road leading 


from Portſmouth to Chicheſter. It ſtands in the 
middle of a very fine park, diverſified with walks and 
lawns, and the viſta from the houſe towards the weſt 
is one of thehandſomeſt to be met with throughout the 
whole county. The houſe is elegant, and has four 
fronts, facing the four cardinal points. The grand 
ſtair- caſe is extremely beautiful; and in ſeveral of the 
rooms are very fine tapeſtry, repreſenting the actions 
of the army commanded by the famous duke of Marl- 
borough. The proſpect from this ſeat is beautiful 
beyond deſcription, eſpecially from the roof, which is 
flat, and covered with lead. To the ſouth and ſouth- 
weſt, are ſeen the ſeveral harbovrs and arms of the ſea 
from Southampton-water to Chicheſter-haven, the 
ſhips at Portſmouth and Spithcad, together with thoſe 
paſſing and re-paſling between the ſeveral ports, and 
finely terminated by the Iſle of Wight. The inter- 
Jacent country is beautifully diverſified with woods 
and water, corn- fields and meadows, and interſperſed 
with towns, villages and farms. To the eaſtward is 
a charming country, decorated with gentlemen's feats 
and rural habitations. Chicheſter ſpire is diſtinctly 
ſeen, and adds greatly to the beauty of the perſpective. 

It is greatly to be regretted, that this charming 
retirement is deſtitute of water, and, conſequently, 
wants one capital beauty. The houſe, indeed, is 
ſupplied with good water from a deep well ſunk in 
what is called the Old Buildings; but there is none 
for fountains, and other decorations of that kind. 
We were informed, that ſeveral years ſince, the houſe, 

dens, and fountains, of which there were then 
— were ſupplied with water from the river at 
Weſt-bourne, by means of an engine, and were ſhewn 
the place where the engine was erected. The water- 
wheel was placed under an arch, which ſupported a 
ſmall houſe, the reſidence of the perſon who had the 
care of the engine. This building is ſtill called the 
engine-houſe. But from ſome cauſe, now unknown, 
the works were ſuffered to decay, the reſervoir, into 
which the water was thrown, filled up, the fountains 
in the gardens removed, and the well already men- 
tioned ſunk, to ſupply the neceſſary want of water in 
the family. | 

The Gia Buildings are the remains of a very an- 
cient and capacious houſe, once the feat of the Lum- 
ley family. The original ſtructure appears, from the 
few parts of it ſtill remaining, to have been a noble 
pile of building in the Gothic taſte. It was decorated 
with towers, ſeveral of which are yet ſtanding, and 
other ornaments, which exhibit a magnificent appear- 
ance, even in decay. 

On the ſummit of an eminence, called Bow-niLL, 
are four large barrows, faid to be the ſepulchres of 
four Saxon kings, or generals, {lain in a battle fought 
at the foot of this hill. 

Bosemam, a {mall tiſhing-town about 4 miles from 
Chicheſter, is remarkable for its church, the only ob- 
ject worth attention. Jt was built in the reign of 
Henry I. by William Wareloft, biſhop of Exeter, 
who placed in it ſome prebendaries. Afterwards, this 
church became a royal free chapel, exempted from the 


ordinary juriſdiction of the biſhop of Chicheſter, and 
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continued collegiate till the general diſſolution. It is 
a large and handſome building, and the ſtalls, with 
ancient carvings over them, are till in being. It has 
alſo a very ancient monument, on which is a female 
hgure, ſuppoſed to repreſent the daughter of king 
Canute, who was buried here. And ſome years ſince 
was found, by digging in this church, the head of a 
man in ſtone, the ſculpture of the hair and features 
being ſtill viſible. It is twenty inches from the chin 
to the crown, and confequently the height of the 
ſtatue, provided the proper proportions were obſerved, 
was near fifteen feet. It is not certainly known what 
this ſtatue originally repreſented, but it is thought to 
have been one of the Saxon idols. 

MripnvursT is a pretty large town, ſituated near a 
branch of the river Avon, 52 miles from London. It 
is a borough by preſcription, governed by a bailiff 
choſen annually by a jury at the court-leet of the lord 
of the manor. ſt has ſent members to parliament 
ever ſince the year 1311, and the fourth of Edward II. 
It is very pleaſantly ſituated on a hill, at the foot of 
which runs the river above-mentioned. It ſends two 
members to parliament, has a weekly market on 
Thurſday, and every fortnight, on the ſame day, 
another tor fat and lean cattle, ſheep, hogs, &c. 

In the neighbourhood of this town is a beautiful 
ſeat called Cawdry, lately belonging to the viſcount 
Montacute. It is fituated in a valley, encompaſſed 
with lawns, hills, and woods, thrown into a park, 
the river running at the fide, which renders the place 
very agreeable in ſummer, but makes it dampith in 
winter. The houſe is ſquare, and at each corner is a 
Gothic tower, which have a very good effect, when 
viewed from the riſing grounds. The hall is cieled 
with Irith oak, after the ancient manner. The walls 
are painted with architecture by Roberti, the ſtatues 
by S and the ſtair- caſe by Pelegrini. The large 
parlour, or room at the end of the hall, is painted by 
Holbein, where that great artiſt has deſcribed the ex- 
ploits of Henry VIII. before Boloigne and Calais; his 
landing at Portſmouth, his magnificent entry into 
London, &c. In the other rooms are many excellent 
pictures of the anceſtors of the family, and other hiſ- 
tory paintings of Holbein, relating to their actions in 
war. The whole ſuit of rooms are ſtately, well fur- 
niſhed, and adorned with many paintings. In the 
picture gallery are the twelve apoſtles, as large as lite; 
and in another very neat gallery, wainſcoted with 
Norway oak, there are many whole-length pictures of 
the family in their proper habits. Here are alſo four 
hiſtory pieces, two of which are copies of Raphael's 
marriage of Cupid and Pſyche, beſides ſeveral old re- 
ligious and military paintings from Battel-abbey. The 
chapel is one of the fineſt of its kind, adorned in a 
very magnificent manner. The park is very noble, 
having a great variety of grounds in it, and is well 
wooded with firs, pines, and other evergreens, which 
are grown to a large fize; and here are ſome of the 
largeft cheſnut trees perhaps in England. "The vallies 
in the park are well ſupplied with water, which keeps 
them in a conſtant verdure. 

HARTIxd, about 6 miles weſt of Midhurſt, was 
once noted for a houſe for lepers, founded by Henry 
Hoeſe, and dedicated to St. John the Baptiſt. 

DuRFoRD, about a mile to the north of Harting, 
was likewiſe remarkable by reaſon that the ſame Henry 
Hoeſe founded an abbey of Premonſtratepſian canons, 
in the year 1169, and dedicated it to the Virgin Mary 
and St. John the Baptiſt. . In this monaſtery there 
were twelve monks only at the diſſolution, whoſe re- 
venues amounted to 1081. 13s. gd. per annum. 

PETWwORTH is about 7 miles to the eaſt of Mid- 
hurſt, and 47 miles from London. It is a large, 
populous, and well-built town, ſituated on a fine 
dry aſcent, in a healthy air. The church is ſpatious, 
and in one of the vaults ſeveral of the Piercies of 
Northumberland are buried. The rectory of this 
church is faid to be worth 700l. a year. The weekly 
market is on Wedneſday for ſheep and hogs. 

Here is the magnificent palace which belonged to 
the late Algernon, duke of Somerſet, It was the 


ancient ſeat of the Piercies, earls of Northumberland, 
| and 
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and came into the Somerſet family by one of his grace's 
anceſtors marrying the ſole heireſs of the houſe of 
Piercy, The uke pulled down the ancient edifice, 
and on the ſcite of it erected the preſent ſtructure; 
which is conſidered as one of the fineſt in England. 
It had the misfortune of being almoft demoliſhed by 
fire a few years after it was finiſhed, but was ſoon 
effectually repaired. The front is of free-ſtone, and 
adorned on the top with ſtatues. The great ſtairs 
and apartments are truly noble, well contrived, and 
richly furniſhed. The bagnio and offices are very 
elegant, and there is one vault near 400 feet in length. 
Had the ſtructure been erected on the riſing ground 
near the north ſide of the park, over-againſt the north 
wing of the houſe, the fore front would have faced 
the town, and the back front the park; whereas one 
of theſe advantages now lies on one angle, and the 
other oppoſite to one of the wings of the houſe. It is, 
however, a noble pile, of building, and by. far the 
fineſt in all this part of England. In the armory 
they ſhew, among ſeveral other curioſities, a ſword, 
ſaid to have belonged to the famous Hotſpur, and the 
date upon the blade ſeems to countenance the opinion. 
This noble ſeat now belongs to the earl of Egre- 
mont. 

ARUNDEL, ſituated in a valley on the banks of the 
river Arun, 55 miles from London, is a borough by 
preſcription, having ſent members to parliament ever 
ſince the thirtieth year of Edward I. and is fo ancient, 
as to be mentioned in king Alfred's will. It is go- 
verned, according to a charter of queen Elizabeth, by 
a mayor, twelve burgeſſes, a ſteward, and other of- 
ficers. The mayor, who is choſen annually, is judge 
of the court-leet of the lord of the manor, which is 
held every three weeks: he appoints collectors of the 
package and ſtallage, ale-conners and ale-tafters. No 

writ can be executed within this borough without his 
' permiſſion, and he has the authority of a juſtice of the 
peace, though he ſeldom executes the office. The 
church is a large, ancient ſtructure, and had once a cell 
of four black canons, ſubje& to the monaſtery at Seez 
in Normandy, and ſuppoſed to have been founded by 
Roger de Montgomery, earl of Arundel, in the reign 
of William the Conqueror ; but in the reign of Ri- 
chard II. it was aboliſhed, and the church made col- 
legiate, and continued ſo till the diſſolution, when its 
revenues amounted to 2623]. 128. gd. per annum. There 
is now nothing remarkable in this ſtructure, except 
four old and ſtately monuments of the earls of Arun- 
del. In the time of Edward II. here was alſo an 
houſe of Black-friars; and likewiſe an hoſpital, 
founded about the eighteenth year of Richard II. by 
Richard earl of Arundel. It was dedicated to the 
Trinity, and endowed, at the ſuppreſſion, with yearly 
revenues, amounting to 8g]. 58. 2d. 

Arundel is pleaſantly ſituated at the foot of a hill, 
on the ſummit of which is an ancient caſtle, near a 
mile in compaſs, built very early in the Saxon times. 
It was conferred by William the Conqueror on Roger 
de Montgomery, who repaired it, and was created, 
by the above prince, earl of Arundel and Shrewſbury, 
but took his title from Arundel caſtle, where he re- 
ſided; and his ſucceſſors long enjoyed it as a local dig- 
nity, together with the caſtle; but the title being 
afterwards diſputed, it was declared by act of parlia- 
ment,. in the reign of Henry VI. that all perſons who 
had been, or ſhould be poſſeſſed of the caſtle and ho- 
nour of Arundel, were, and ſhould be earls of the ſame, 
without any other creation; and accordingly the title, 
manor, and caſtle, till continue inſeparable. 

During the civil wars, the caſtle being in poſſeſſion 
of the parliament forces, was taken for the king, 
after a ſiege of three days, by lord Hopton, and re- 
taken by Sir William Waller, when the famous Chil- 
lingworth, who was an excellent engineer, as well as 
a great divine, ſerved in the former capacity. 

This town has a ſubſtantial wooden bridge over the 
river, and two weekly markets on Wedneſday and 
Saturday. 

Tokrixc rod, near Arundel, had a priory of five 

ot ſix regular canons, ſome time before the reign of 


king John, dedicated to St, Mary Magdalen, At 


— 
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the diſſolution, its annual revenues amounted to 
75l. 128. 3d. | 
LyMISTER, in the neighbourhood of Arundel, had 
once an alien priory of Benedictine nuns, as a cell to 
the nunnery of Almaneſche in Normandy, founded 
e the year 1178, and dedicated to St. ary Mag- 
alen. | 
HarDuM, a village ſituated on the river Arun, 
north of Arundel, was likewiſe remarkable for an an- 
cient priory of black canons, dedicated to the Holy 
Croſs; but the founder is now unknown. 
PynHam, near Arundel, was famous becauſe 


een 
Adeliza, ſecond wife to Henry I. founded a — of 
black canons, dedicated to St. Bartholomew. his 


was one of the ſmall monaſteries ſuppreſſed by cardinal 
Wolſey, towards endowing his college at Oxford. 

TERRING, a ſmall market town, 53 miles from 
London, has nothing worth mentioning, except a 
charity ſchool, and a ſmall market on Saturday. 

New SHOREHAM is a borough-town, ſituated near 
the mouth of the river Adur, 55 miles from London; 
and took its riſe from Old Shoreham, now a village to 
the north of it. The mouth of this river was the - n- 
cient Portus Adurni, whence large ſhips uſed to go 
up as high as Bramber, two or three miles from the 
ſea, till the navigation was choaked up with ſand 
banks. Here Ella the Saxon landed with ſupplies 
from Germany, drove the Britons into the great wood, 
now called the Weald, and eſtabliſhed the kingdom 
of the South Saxons. 

New Shoreham has, by preſcription, ſent members 
to parliament ever ſince the twenty-fixth of Edward I: 
and 1s governed by two conſtables. Great part of the 
town has been waſhed away by the ſea, but it is ſtill 
a populous place, and has been lately very confider- 
ably improved. Here is a cuſtom-houſe, with a col- 
lector and other officers to take care of the revenue, 
there being a good harbour for veſſels of conſiderable 
burden, and a tolerable trade. The pariſh-church, 
which was formerly collegiate, was ſome years fince 
thoroughly repaired and beautified at the expence of 
the inhabitants. Many ſhips are built here, both for 
the navy and merchants ſervice, which renders the 
place full of people, who are all generally employed. 
The ſhip-wrights and ſhip-ehandlers, rope-makers, 
and other tradeſmen depending on that buſineſs, ſeem 
to have ſettled here chiefly on account of the prodi- 
gious quantity and cheapneſs of timber in the coun 
behind them, which is in a manner covered with it; 
and the river, though not navigable for veſſels, ſerves 
to bring down the timber in — from the adjacent 
woods. Here was formerly a priory of Carmelites, 
or White-friars, founded by Sir John Mawbray; and 
on Saturday there is ſtill a market. 

BRAMBER is ſituated on the river Adur, 52 miles 
from London. It is an ancient borough by preſerip- 
tion, governed by a conſtable choſen annually by a 
jury at the court-leet. . It is ſeparated into two parts: 
the north part, which joins to Stening, conſiſts of 
poor mean buildings, and is half a mile diſtant from 
the ſouth diviſion of the town, which is diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of Bramber-ſtreet. From the year 1279 
to 1472, it was joined with Stening in the writs for 
electing burgeſſes to parliament; but ſince that time, 
each borough has had ſeparate elections: the cuſtoms 
of both are, however, ſtil! the fame. On the north- 
weſt of Bramber-ſtreet are the remains of an old 
caſtle, and ſome of the walls, of a vaſt thickneſs, are 
ſtill ſtanding, It is beautifully covered with ivy, and 
is a fine object viewed from the diſtant hills. Here 
are alſo the ruins of a bridge, and other public build- 
ings, which ſufficiently indicate that Bramber was 
once in a more flouriſhing condition than it is at pre- 
ſent. Though this place ſends two members to par- 
liament, it has neither market nor fair. Here was an 
ancient hoſpital dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen, and 
called Bidlington Spitel; but its revenues were very 
inconſiderable, being valued, on the diſſolution, at no 
more than 20s. per annum. 

Finpox, har xr weſt of Bramber, has an ancient 
camp called Cæſar's Hill, upon which the very ſpot is 
7 out where Cæſar's tent ſtood; hut the form 
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of the camp. being round, not quadrangular, as the 
Roman camps always were, it is generally believed 
that this was either a Britiſh or a Daniſh camp. 
STENING, or Steyning, is another ſmall town ad- 
joining to Bramber. It has at preſent not above two 


hundred houſes, though it is ſaid to have been for- 


merly a very large town, and even a county of itſelf. 
It is, however, an ancient borough by preſcription, 
and governed by a conſtable, who is the returning 
officer at elections, and choſen annually at the court- 
leet of the lord of the manor. The town is ſituated 
in a very tine air, and has a free grammar-ſchool, 
founded about the middle of the laſt century by Mr. 
Holland, a tradeſman of this place. This was a 
place of ſome note in the Saxon times, on account of 
a church or monaſtery in which St. Cudman was bu- 
ried. Here was a priory of Benedictine monks, 
founded by Edward the Confeſſor, and dedicated to 
St. Mary 4 William the Conqueror made 


it ſubordinate to the abbey of the Trinity at Feſchamp 


in Normandy. Upon the diſſolution of alien priories, 
it was given to the monaſtery of Sion in Middleſex. 
Here is a weekly market on Wedneſday for all ſorts 
of proviſions, and oñ the ſecond Wedneſday of every 
month another for cattle only. 

SEAL, near Stening, had a convent of Benedictine 
monks, founded in 1057 by William de Braioſa, ſub- 
ordinate to the foreign abbey of St. Florence at Sal- 
mur, but it was afterwards annexed to the college of 
St. Mary Magdalen in Oxford. 

HokshAu, on the Adur, is remarkable for the 
great quantities of timber growing near it. The plains 
alſo, during the ſummer ſeaſon, are covered with the 
moſt beautiful verdure, and the roads remarkably 
good, though in the winter almoſt impaſſable. This 
is one of the largeſt towns in Suſſex, ſituated 35 miles 
from London. It has its name from Horſa, the bro- 
ther of Hengiſt the Saxon, who reſided here. It is a 
borough by preſcription, having ſent members to par- 
Lameptever ſince the thirtieth year of the reign of Ed- 
ward I. and governed by two bailiffs choſen annually 
by a jury at the court-leet of the lord of the manor. 
The church is an elegant and ſpacious building; and 
the hall, where the aſſizes for the county are often 
held, very commodious. Here is a well-endowed 
free- ſchool, and in the neighbourhood a quarry of ex- 
cellent ſtone. The county gaol is in this town, 
which has a weekly market on Saturday tolerably well 
ſupplied with proviſions.” 

BIiLLINGHURST, a little to the ſouth-weſt of Hor-= 
ſham, contains the noble remains of the famoug-mili- 
tary way made by the Romans, and called Stone 

reet. | 

EAs r GRINSTEAD is fo called to diſtinguiſh it from 
another place called Weſt Grinſtead, about 10 miles 
from it in the rape of Bramber. It is ſituated near 
the ſource of the Medway, on the borders of Surry, 
29 miles from London; and is an ancient borough by 
preſcription, having ſent members to parliament ever 
ſince the firſt year of the reign of Edward II. It is 
governed by a bailiff, choſen by a jury of burgage- 
holders at the court-leet of the lord of the manor. 
The members are elected by. the burgage-holders 
(who do not exceed thirty-five in number) and re- 
turned by the bailiff, Here is an hoſpital, built in 
the reign of James I. by Robert Sackville, earl of 
Dorſet, who endowed it with an annual revenue of 
330l. for the maintenance of thirty-one poor perſons 
of this town. The county aſſizes are often held here; 
but the road from London to Lewes and Brighthelm- 
ſtone paſſing through this town, is its principal ſup- 
port. It has a. weekly market on Thurſday, beſides 


another held on the lait Tuelday of every month, for | 


all ſorts of cattle. 

Between this town and Brighthelmſtone, at the ſum- 
mit of the South Downs, there is the moſt extenſive 
and lovely proſpect that can be imagined ; on one ſide 
a beautiful country, finely variegated with meadows, 
corn-fields and woods, interſperſed with towns, vil- 


lages, and gentlemen's ſeats; and on the other, an | 


unbounded view of the Britiſh channel, rende ed ſtill 
more pleaſing by the number of. thips and veſſels paſſ- 
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ing up and down that famous freight, and to and 


from the ſeveral harbours on the coaſt. 

BRrIGHTHELMSTONE, on a bay of the ſea, is 50 
miles from London. It is a large, antient, and po- 
poulous town, chiefly inhabited by fiſhermen, Who 
often go from hence to the tiſhing-tair at Yarmouth, 
on the Norfolk coaſt, and hire themſelves for the 
ſeaſon to catch herrings. The town is incloſed with 
a wall about fifteen. feet high, in which are four gates 
built of free-ſtone by queen Elizabeth, and fortified 
on the fide facing the ſea by another wall, in which 
are port-holes for cannon. It has ſeven ſtreets and 
as many lanes ; but the church is ſituated without 
the town. Here are two public rooms, one of which 
is as elegant and convenient as moſt of the kind in 
England. Here are alſo a free-ſchool, and two con- 
ſiderable charity-ſchools, one for 50 boys and the 
other for 20 — The town-hall, which has a dun- 
geon under it, faces the ſea. Before it is the gun 
garden, and in the walls of the ſtructure are ſeveral 
arched rooms, where the ſtores are kept. The French 
have ſeveral times attempted to deſtroy this town ; 
but its ſituation being low, their cannon-balls gene- 
rally went over. But the place has ſuffered greatly by 
inundations and encroachments fram the fea, by 
which upwards of 130 houſes have been deſtroyed 
within the ſpace of 40 years; and a repetition of the 
like accidents are frequently apprehended by the in- 
habitants. | 

The ſituation of this town is advantageous, being 
dry, healthy, open, and finely diverſified with hills 
and vallies, which has, within theſe few years, oc- 
caſioned a great reſort of the principal gentry in the 
fouthern parts of England, and engaged many of 
them to make it their ſummer reſidence ; but of late 
Brighthelmſtone is become the public reſort of vale- 
tudinarians, for bathing in the fea, the water of which 
at this place is ſaid to contain more ſalt than the ſea 
water of any other port in England. At the ſame 
time, the bay, in which the town is ſituated, is open, 
and expoſed to the ſea, free from ooze or filth of any 
kind; and the beach is compoſed of clean gravel and 
ſand, and has a gradual deſcent. A mineral ſpring 
was alſo diſcovered here ſome years ago, the water of 
which began to be much drank on the ſpot in the ſum- 
mer of the year 1760. It is found to depoſit an oche- 
rous ſediment; and a courſe of it, judiciouſly varied, 
is ſuppoſed to reſtore infirm habits. 

The trade of this town is but ſmall, though the 
place is now in a very flouriſhing condition, by the 
great reſort of gentry to it, during the ſummer ſeaſon. 
Many ſmall barks are built here for the merchants of . 
London, and thoſe at other ports ; and prodigious 
flocks of ſheep are fed on the neighbouring hills, the 
wool of which is deemed the fineſt in England. Here 
is a weekly market on Thurſday, and two annual fairs. 

On the weſt fide of this town a great number of 
human bones have been dug up; and from this cir- 
cumſtance it is concluded that a battle was fought 
here. Many are of opinion, that Cziar, in one of 
his expeditions, landed at this place; and between 
Brighthelmſtone are to be ſeen lines and entrench- 
ments, which bear ſtrong marks of their having been 
Roman works. In the neighbourhood of the town 
an urn was dug up ſome time ago, containing a thou- 
ſand tilver denarii, and ſome of all the emperors, 
from Antoninus Pius to Philip : nor are the altars of 
the druids to be ſeen in greater numbers any where 
than about Brighthelmſtone. 

Lewes, on the banks of the Ouſe, is 50 miles 
from London. It is a large and populous town, 
ſituated in the middle of an open champain country, 
on the edge of the South Downs. King Athelſtan 
fixed two mints here; and in the reign of Edward the 
Confeſſor it had 127 burgeſſes. It is an antient bo- 
rough by preſeription, having ſent members to parlia- 
ment ever ſince the 26th year of the reign of Edward I. 
and is governed by two conſtables, choſen annually by 
a jury of the burgeſſes, at the court-Icet of the lord 
of the manor. It was formerly walled round, and 
defended by a caſtle, of which there are ſtill ſome re- 
mains. The ſtreets are broad, and many of the 

houſes 
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houſes well built. It has two ſuburbs, one called 
Southover, which is the largeſt ; and the other called 
Cliff, from its ſituation under a chalky hill. It has 
a very conſiderable trade, goods being brought up hi- 
ther in boats from a tide harbour about twelye miles 
from the town. Here are fix pariſh churches, and a 
free-ſchool for twenty boys, who are taught, clothed, 
and maintained. On the neighbouring downs are 
horſe races every ſummer, for the king's plate of 100]. 
Here are ſeveral ſeats, belonging to the Pelhams, the 
Gages, the Shelleys, and other gentlemen of family 
and fortune, many of whoſe gardens join each other. 

In the year 1078 William de Warren, earl of 
Surry, and his lady Gundedra, founded in this town 
a priory of Cluniac Monks, which was the firſt and 
principial houſe of that order in England. This pri- 
ory continued till the diffolution of religious houſes, 
when its revenues were valued at g20l. 4s. 6d. per an- 
num. Here was alſo an hoſpital, faid to have been 
erected by the founders of the monaſtery, It was de- 
dicated to St. Nicholas, and, at the time of the 
diſſolution, had thirteen poor brothers and ſiſters. 
Here was likewiſe a monaſtery, dedicated to St. 
James, for thirteen poor brothers and ſiſters ; and a 

riory of Grey Friars. The foil in the neighbour- 
— of this town is reckoned the richeſt in this part 
of England; but the roads in general are ſo very deep 
and dirty in the winter ſeaſon, as to render travelling 
exceeding difficult. 

This place is famous in hiſtory for the bloody bat- 
tle fought between king Henry III. and his barons, 
when the former was defeated, and the latter plun- 
dered the place. . 

Here is a weekly market on Saturday which may be 
deemed plentiful. . 

From a windmill in the neighbourhood of this 
town is a proſpect which, for beauty and extent, is 
hardly to be equalled in Europe ; for it takes in the 
ſea for thirty miles to the weſt, and an uninterrupted 


view of Banitead-downs, which are above forty miles 


diſtant. 

MAwLING, on the north fide of Lewes, had once 
a collegiate. church, ſaid to have been originally 
founded by Ceadwalla, king of the Weſt Saxons, who 
died in 688. It was dedicated to St. Michael, and, 
on the diſſolution, its annual revenues were valued at 
106]. 10s. 2d. 

SEAFORD, or SEAFORTH, is at preſent no more 
than a ſmall fiſhing town, but was one of the Cinque 
Ports, and ſent members to parliament from the 26th 
of Edward I. to the 21ſt of Richard II. when the 
privilege was diicontinued till the reign of Edward 
IV. When it was reſtored. It was incorporated in 
the 24th year of the reign of Henry VIII. by the ſtyle 
of bailiffs, jurats, and commonalty of the town, 
pariſh, and borough of Seaford. The bailiff is cho- 
ten on Michaelmas-day, and by himſelf, or deputy, 
holds a court every fortnight. The houſes are built 
of ſtone and ſlate, and the place is defended by a con- 
venient fert. It ſtands on the ſea-ſhore, 62 miles 
from London, and contains a charity-ſchool. 

This place has ſuffered greatly by the depredations 
of foreign enemies. It was attacked in 1560 by the 
_— but they were repulſed by Sir Nicholas Pel- 

am. | 

Beacuy-Heap, eight miles eaſt of Seaford, has 
its name from a remarkable beach thrown up by the 
ſea, at the foot of a prodigious cliff or head-land. 
Upon this beach many ſhips have been loſt in ſtormy 
weather, and the violence of the waves have formed 
teveral large caverns in the chalky rock. The cliff is 
reckoned the higheſt of any on the ſouth coaſt of 
Eng!and, and projects over the beach in a very re- 
markable manner. It is divided into ſeven parts, and 
thence called by failors the Seven Cliffs. The divi- 


ions, however, are not continued to the bottom of | 


the cliff ; they have all one baſis, which aſcends to a 
conſiderable height, the whole terminating in ſeven 
{ſeparate ſummits, ſome of which are higher than 
others. This remarkable head-land may, in clear 
weather, be ſeen from the cliffs in the Iſle of Wight. 

At WILMINGTON, near Beachy-head, Robert, earl 
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of Moreton, founded, in the reign of William Rufus, 
a priory of Benedictine monks, ſubordinate to the 
abbey of Greſtein in Normandy; but in the reign of 
Henry IV. it was annexed to the cathedral church of 
Cheſter. 

EASTBOURNE is a ſmall town in the neighbourhood” 
of Beachy-head, famous for a teſſalated pavement and 
bath, found ina neighbouring meadow. This mea- 
dow contains about four acres, and is of a triangular 
form. The ſouthern ſide faces the ſea, and only a 
few fiſhermen's cottages, and a public houſe or two, 
between them. On the north ſide of the meadow is 2 
highway, leading from Bourne to Pevenſey ; and the 
weſt ſide is ſeparated from a large common field, be- 
longing to the pariſh, by a fence of poſts and rails. 
About the middle of this fence the pavement lies, 
about a furlong diſtant from the high water mark. 

In the common corn field, weſt of the meadow, to 
the diſtance of half a mile, they often raiſe bits of 
foundations with their ploughs ; and in dry ſummers 
they can perceive, by the different growth of the 
corn, all the tract of ground to be full of founda- 
tions. 

The pavement was little more than a foot below 
the ſurface of the ground; what lay next it was a 
ſmall ſea-gravel ; and the poſition of the pavement is 
nearly dye eaſt and weſt. It is ſeventeen feet four 
inches in length, and eleven feet in breadth: At firſt 
it ſeemed to have been bounded with a thin brick ſet 
on edge, about an inch above the teſſeræ, ſo exactly 
ſtrait and even, as if ſhut with a plane; and fo well 
cemented, as to appear one ſolid brick. But on 
breaking up the outſide of the pavement, it was found, 
that inſtead of bricks ſet on edge, as at firſt imagined, 
it was bounded by a border of bricks laid flat, and 
their edges next the teſſeræ turned up. Theſe bricks 
were an inch and a quarter thick, ſomething more than 
eleven inches broad, and full fifteen long, which 
could not have been leſs than ſeventeen before they 
were turned up at the ends. They were very firm, 
and not in the leaſt warped, or caſt in burning, Their 
ends were entirely covered with a plaiſter half an inch 
thick, ſo hard, entire and even, that it appeared like 
one ſtone quite round the pavement. 

Next within the bricks there was a lift or border of 
white teſſeræ, thirteen inches broad; within that a 
lift of brown tefferz, four inches broad; next within 
that a ſecond liſt of the brown, four inches broad: all 
the reſt of the pavement was ſet with white teſſeræ, 
without any ornament or figure, | | 

When the ground about the pavement was dug, 
there was djſcovered an entire bath, ſixteen feet long, 
five feet nine inches broad, and two feet nine inches 
deep, It was filled with rubbiſh of buildings which 
ſeemed to have been burnt ; hard mortar adhering tg 
pieces of Roman brick, ſquared ſtones, and headed 
flint, mixed with athes and coals of wood, At the 
north-weſt of the pavement was the paſſage into the 


- bath, three feet three inches wide ; where the bricks 


which bounded the pavement were not turned up at 
their ends, but lay even with the pavement. At the 
diſtance of fifteen inches from the teſſeræ there was a 
fall of two inches to the landing place out of the bath: 

the landing place was alſo three feet three inches long, 
and two feet two inches broad; thence, by two ſtairs, 
was the deſcent into the bath ; the length of the ſtairs 
was the ſame with the landing place ; the breadth of 
each ſtair was eleven inches, and the height of each 
ſomething more than ten : the loweſt ſtair was twenty 
inches from the farther fide of the bath. | 

The whole work was very compact, 2nd curiouſſy 
put together; not in the leaſt injured by time, nor the 
violence it muſt have undergone when filled up, 

The pavement was ſecured on every fide, and the 
edges of it reſted on a very firm and neat built wall, 
compoſed of Roman brick, ſquared ſtone, and headed 
flint, between five and ſix feet deep below the ſurface 
of the pavement, and full twenty inches thick. The 
bricks were not laid in regular courſes, as in thoſe 
parts of Roman buildings above the ground, but dif- 
perſed about the wall, without order, The top of the 
wall, indeed, was only fifteen inches thick, and co- 
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vered with the bricks firſt mentioned, which bounded 
the pavement ; but about fourteen inches below the 
top there was a ſet-off, on the inſide of the wall, 
eight inches broad. The foundation of the pave- 
ment was not dug up to the bottom, but opened at 
one corner only, in order to diſcover how it was 
framed ; for, when bored through, it was found, that 
next the teſſeræ was a bed of very ſtrong mortar, more 
than a foot thick; under the mortar a bed of clay 
two feet thick; and under the clay a foundation of 
brick. The ſurface of the clay was neatly pitched 


with ſmall flint and ſtones, pointed at their lower, 


and headed at their upper ends. 

This pitched work was exactly even with the ſet-off 
on the inſide of the wall: on it was laid a bed of coarſe 
mortar, of about nine inches thick : the ſkirts of this 
mortar reſted on the ſet-off abovementioned ; it was 
compoſed of lime, a ſharp coarſe ſand, ſmall pebbles, 
and bits of brick. Upon this bed was another of a 
finer compoſition, A with lime, a fine ſharp ſand, 
ſome kind of aſues, and the duſt of bricks and pot- 
ſhreds. This bed was about half a foot thick, and 
both theſe beds nearly equal to Portland ſtone in hard- 
neſs. Upon this upper bed the teſſeræ were ſet ; they 
were placed on end; but ſo exact was the workman 
in ſetting them, that he uſed two ſorts of cement: 
their ends ſtanding in a cement of lime only, well 
worked ; while their upper parts were cemented with 
a fine grey mortar, conſiſting of fine ſand, aſhes, and 
lime. This grey cement every where filled the inter- 
vals at their heads, and was much harder than the 


teſſeræ themſelves. 


The teſſeræ, as we have already obſerved, were 
only of two colours, white, and a dark brown. They 
were harder than a glazed and well-burnt tobacco 
pipe, and of a grit ſomewhat finer. The brown 
ſeemed to be of the ſame ſubſtance with the white, 
but coloured by art. They ſeemed to have been 
formed in a mould, and afterwards burnt. They 
were of an equal ſize, but none exceeded an inch in 
length ; the ſhorteſt were ſix tenths of an inch. Moſt 
of them equally made their whole length, but ſome 
were formed in the ſhape of a wedge, in order to be 
forced in where any interſtices were left. The heads 
likewiſe were not all equal and alike, ſome being an 
exact ſquare, ſome an oblong ſquare, ſome ſemi-lunar, 
but none triangular. The ſides of thoſe which were 
ſquare, were about four tenths of an inch; the longeſt 
ſides of thoſe forming an oblong ſquare, were ſome- 
thing more than half an inch. | 

The bath was alſo formed and ſecured by a very 
compact wall, of the ſame breadth and depth with 
that on which the pavement reſted : the wall which 
ſuſtained the north ſide of the pavement formed the 
ſouth ſide of the bath. On the ſouth ſide of the bath, 
from the eaſt end to the end of the ſtairs, there was a 
ſolid ſeat, twelve feet nine inches long, very near ten 
inches broad, and fourteen inches high. The bot- 
tom, or floor of the bath, was made in the ſame man- 
ner as the pavement, excepting the teſſeræ and the 
thick bed of clay; for under all there was a brick, 
then a bed of coarſe mortar, ſomething more than a 
foot thick, and on it another bed of fine mortar, half 
a foot thick. The ſides of the bath, the ſeat, and the 
ſtairs, were plaiſtered over with the above fine mortar, 
about half an inch thick; all which were throughout 
ſo hard, compact, and ſmooth, that, when firſt open- 
ed, the whole ſeemed as if it had been hewn out of 
one entire rock, and poliſhed, At the bottom, in the 
middle of the eaſt end, there was a drain or ſink, 
ſomething more than three inches long, and two 
deep : about four inches above it, there was another 
paſſage through the wall, of the ſame fize. The lat- 
ter ſeems to have been the paſſage through which the 
water was let into the bath, and the former that by 
which it was let out. 

The ground was not opened on the north ſide of 
the bath, but at the eaſt end of 'the bath and pave- 
ment, at the ſouth ſide of the pavement, and at the 
weſt end of both, there ſeemed to have been ſeveral 
vaults, or cellars, for there were very firm three inch 
walls continued every way. The bricks in this rub- 
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biſh, which were all broke, had ſeveral degrees of 
thickneſs, from three inches to a little more than one. 
Some had one of their ſides waved, ſome fret-wiſe, 
and others had roſes on them well imagined. Two 
ſorts of channelled bricks were alſo found, one like a 
trough, the channel three inches broad, and as many 
deep: the other ſort had a cylindrical channel; to 
that when two were clapped together, they formed a 
tube of three inches in diameter. $2 

On the ſouth-weſt corner of the pavement, an 
five feet lower than its ſurface, a large ſpace was diſ- 
covered, paved with brick ; but the ground was not 
removed to its extremity, ſo that the dimenſions of it 
could not be aſcertained. This paved place was every 
where covered with a coat about two inches thick, of 
aſhes and large coals of wood. On this lay ſcattered, 
in a very confuſed manner, large pieces of the coarſe 
mortar abovementioned, and lumps of the teſſeræ, in 
all reſpects like thoſe on the pavement, and cemented 
as they were. There was, moreover, mixed with the 
aſhes, large iron nails, hooks for doors, ſeveral ſmall 
pieces of earthen ware, together with part of a hu- 
man ſcull ; and near it pieces of bones, not incloſed 
in any veſſel, but looſe ; they were diſcoloured like 
thoſe found in urns ; ſo that, in all probability, the 
body they belonged to periſhed in the ſame flames that 
deſtroyed the buildings. There was no inſcription 
found either on ſtone or brick ; no ſtatue, or other 
figure, except thoſe on the bricks already mentioned 
nor coin of any ſort. 

But ſomething . more than a furlong to the north- 
weſt of theſe remains of antiquity, in digging the 
foundation for a malt-houſe, a coin of Poſthumus 
was found; and a little time after, in digging the 
foundation of a dwelling houſe, another ſtruck by 
Conſtantine, | 

PeveNSEY, or PEMSEyY, is ſituated at the mouth of 
a little river, which here falls into the ſea. It had 
once a good harbour, and ſome hiſtorians ſay, Wil- 
liam the Conqueror landed here. But however that 
be, here was a noble caſtle built by that prince, the 
ruins of which are till to be ſeen. Pevenſey is now 
but a ſmall mean place, inhabited principally by fiſh- 
ermen, the harbour being at preſent ſo choaked up 
with ſand, that only ſmall boats can enter, 

HayYLSHAM, 59 miles from London, is a ſmall 
market town, but has nothing remarkable, except a 
ſmall market on Saturday, and two annual fairs. At 
Michelham, near this town, Gilbert de Aquila found- 
ed, in the beginning of the reign of Henry III. a pri- 
ory of black canons, dedicated to the Trinity, in 
which there were, at the diſſolution, eight canons, 
whoſe revenues amounted to 160l. 12s. 6d. per an- 
num. | 

At HoTTEHam, in the neighbourhood of Hayl- 
ſham, Ralph de Dena founded, in the reign of Henry 
II. an abbey of Premonſtratentian canons, dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary and St. Lawrence; but the religious 
meeting with great inconveniences here removed, in 
the beginning of the reign of king John, .to Begham, 
on the borders of Kent. | 

BusTEAD, on the north-eaſt of Haylſham, con- 
tained an hoſpital for five or fix poor perſons, founded 
agreeable to the laſt will of William Heron, dated in 
the year 1404. : 

HASTINGS is ſituated on a bay of the ſea, 62 miles 
from London. It is ſaid to owe its name to one Haſt- 
ings, a Daniſh pirate who infeſted this coaſt, and 
built a fort here to ſecure his retreat. In the time of 
king Athelſtan a mint was eſtabliſhed here, and it is 
ſtill one of the Cinque Ports. It has charters from 
Edward the Confeſſor, William the firſt and ſecond, 
Henry II. Richard I. Henry III. Edward I. and 
Charles II. and is governed by a mayor, jurats, and 
commonalty. The corporation is exempted from. 
toll, and has power to hold courts of judicature in 
capital caſes. | 

It was at this town that William the Conqueror 
muſtered his army, after he had burnt the ſhips which 
brought him over to England, being determined 
either to conquer or periſh. But perhaps the true 
reaſon for deſtroying his fleet, was to prevent the ne- 
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ceſſity of dividing his army, which he muſt otherwiſe 


have done. About the year 1377, this town: was 
burnt by the French, and ſoon after rebuilt, when it 
was divided into two pariſhes, as it is at preſent. . It 
ſtands in a valley between hills, and conſiſts princi- 
pally of two large ſtreets, with a pariſh church in 
each, and ſeveral good houſes ; but its harbour, for- 
merly ſo famous, is now reduced to a poor road for 
ſmall veſſels, having been choaked up with ſand, 
though large ſums of money have been laid out, at dif- 
ferent times to clean and ſupport it. Here is a cuſtom- 
houſe, with proper officers to take care of the revenue; 
and two charity-ſchools, for teaching near 300 chil- 
dren. This town has ſent members to parliament 
ever ſince the reign of Henry III. and has weekly 
markets on Wedneſday and Saturday, | 

In the caſtle was a royal free chapel, dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary. It had a dean, and ſeveral canons 
or prebendaries ; and its revenues, at the diſſolution 
of religious houſes, amounted to 611. 138. 5d. per 


annum. But the caſtle is now in ruins. 

Here was alſo a priory of black canons, as early as 

the time of Richard I. ſaid to have been founded by 
Sir Walter Briet, but it was deſtroyed in the reign of 
Henry IV. Some time after, a new priory was erect- 
ed near the town, which, at the diſſolution, was en- 
dowed with an annual revenue of 511. gs. 5d. 
In the neighbourhood of Haſtings that famous bat- 
tle was fought, in the year 1263, when king Henry 
III. and his ſon prince Edward, were taken priſoners 
by Simon de Montfort, earl of Leiceſter. 

BATTLE received its name from the deciſive, battle 
fought here between William the Conqueror and Ha- 
rold, where the latter, together with 60,000 men, 
were ſlain. The Conqueror, to make ſome atone- 
ment for the effuſion of ſo much blood, erected, on 
the ſpot where the battle was fought, an abbey of 
Benedictine monks, to pray for the ſouls of thoſe who 
fell in the action. The abbot had the privilege of 
wearing a mitre, and was empowered to fave the life 
of any criminal he ſaw going to the place of execu- 
tion. The abbey was alſo made a ſanctuary for thoſe 
who ſhould fly thither for protection. The building 
was near a mile in circumference ; and the parts 
which ſtill remain ſhew it to have been once a very 
magnificent ſtructure. The gatehouſe is ſtill entire, 
and converted into a place for holding the ſeſſion, and 
other public meetings ; and part of the abbey into an 
elegant ſeat. The revenues of this abbey, at the diſ- 
ſolution of religious houſes, amounted to 880l. 14s. 
7d. per annum. This town ſtands in a valley, and js 
reckoned unhealthy, from its low ſituation. The in- 
cumbent of the church is called the dean of Battle ; 
and here is a charity-ſchool for 40 boys. The town 
has been long noted for making the beſt gunpowder 
in England, and perhaps in Europe. Here was for- 
merly a market on Sunday, which was, by act of par- 

liament in the year 1600, changed to Thurſday ; 
beſides which, it has another on the ſecond Tueſday 
in every month. | 

Near this town is a hill, with a beacon on it, 
thence called Beacon-hill; but its old name was 
Standard-hill, from its having been the place where 
William the Conqueror firſt ſet up his ſtandard. of 
defiance, the day before the-battle already mentioned 
happened. | 

ncaa, about three miles from Battel, was 
apreceptory of knights templars, founded by Jeffery 
Say, about the beginning of the reign. of Hen 

At Hoo, a village on the ſouth-weſt of ” Boer 
Henry, earl of Eue, about the year 1110, founded a 
priory of Benedictine monks, as a cell to the abbey 
of Bec in Normandy. | 
 RoTHERBRIDGE, north of Battel, contained an 
abbey of Ciſtertian monks, dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, founded in 1176, by Alfred de Martino. At 
the time of the ſuppreſſion 1t was inhabited by twelve 
monks, whoſe yearly revenues amounted to 2721. 
„ 
WIxCHETLSsEA is ſituated on the coaſt of the Britiſh 
channel, 67 miles from London. It is one of the 


5 


III. 


4 


{ ſea, on which it 1 


— 


49 
Cinque Ports, and was built by Edward I. ſoon after 
a more antient town (of the ſame name, about two or 
three miles diſtant, which confiſted of 18 pariſhes) 
had been ſwallowed up by the ſea in a terrible tem- 
peſt, and at which time the furface of the earth, both 
here and on the Kentiſh coaſt, was conſiderabl 
altered. The ſmall part of old Winchelſea whic 
was not ſwallowed up by the ſea, is now a marſh, and 
meadow-land. The new town was originally encom- 
paſſed by a rampart, and afterwards by a wall ; but it 
hardly began to flourith before it was ſacked by the 
French and Spaniards, and ſoon after deſerted by the 
decayed. Since that 
fatal period it has likewiſe loſt its market; and all its 
trade; ſo that at this time there remains little 
more than the ſkeleton of what it originally was. 
The ftreets, runing at right engles, divided the 
town into four quarters, as they now call them. 
The ſtone-work of three of the gates are ftill 
ſtanding, though they are three miles aſunder 
over the fields; and in many parts of the town 
are capacious vaults arched with ſtone, for the recep- 
tion of merchandize ; together with many ruins of 
antient ſtructures, but ſo buried in the earth, that 
the plough, in many places, goes over the firſt floors 
of the houſes, without the leaſt obſtruction. Here 
were formerly three pariſh churches, of which there 
only now remains the chancel of one, which is till 
uſed for divine ſervice, and is ſufficiently capacious 
for the inhabitants. One of the above churches was 
dedicated to St, Leonard, in which was a ſtatue of 
that ſaint, as patron of the town, holding a vane in 
his hand, which being moveable at pleaſure, ſuch per- 
ſons as wiſhed for any particular wind to bring their 
friends home from a long voyage, were allowed, on 
making the faint a preſent, to let it as they pleaſed ; 
and ſuch was the credulity of thoſe times, that they 
were perſuaded the wind would blow from that quar- 
ter. It is one of the Cinque Ports, governed by a 
mayor and three parts ; and its repreſentatives in 
parliament are choſen by the freemen, who amount to 
about forty in number, and are returned by the mayor. 
Upon the level relinquiſhed by the fea are the ruins of 
a caſtle, built by Henry VIII. Here was a houſe 
of black friars, founded by Edward II. and alfo a 
houſe of grey friars. 

Near this town are large marſhes, which are de- 
fended from the encroachments of the ſea by walls 
and large banks of earth, erected and kept in repair, 
at agreat expence, by the owners of the land. F 

Rye is ſituated about three miles to the north-eaſt 
of Winchelſea, at the mouth of a harbour 68 miles 
from London. It is an appendage to thecinque-port 
of Haſtings, but enjoys the ſame privileges with the 
other cinque-ports, and has ſent members to parlia- 
ment ever ſince the forty-ſecond year of Edward III. 
The corporation, which is only by preſeription, con- 
ſiſts of a ages twelve jurats, and the freemen of 
the place. The mayor is choſen out of the jurats by 
a majority of the freemen ; but when a vacancy hap- 
pens in the jurats, it is filled up by the mayor, either 
on the day of his election, or at the general yearly 
ſeſſions. The town is a peninſula, waſhed on the 
eaſt and ſouth by the ſea, and on the north by the river 
Rother; and over that branch of the fea, on the 
ſouth fide of the town, called Tillingham-water, there 
was formerly a ferry, but now a bridge. 

Rye ſtands on the declivity of a hill, with a delight- 
ful proſpect of the ſea. It is a populous town, and 
in the reign of Henry III. was walled and fortified b 
William d*Ypres, earl of Kent, and a tower ill 
ſtanding, in which is the town-gaol, is yet called b 
his name: ſome remains of the old walls are alſo ail 
viſible. The houſes, in general, are well built, of 
brick, but moſtly in the old taſte, though there are 


| ſome very neat ones in the modern form. Here is one 


of the largeſt pariſh churches in England, a free gram- 
mar ſchool erected and endowed in the year 1644, by 
by Mr. Peacock, one of the jurats, and a -charity- 
ſchool for teaching and maintaining thirty children. 
There is likewiſe a ſmall ſettlement of French refu- 
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gees in this town, who are, tor the moſt part, fiſher- 
wen, and have a miniſter of their own, paid by the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

Here is a ſtore-houle for planks, hops, and other 
merchandize, which was formerly a church belonging 
to a convent of White-friars, founded in the time of 
Edward III. and is ſtill called the Friary. The trade 
of this town conſiſts chiefly in hops, wool, timber, 
kettles, cannon, chimney-backs, and other pieces of 
caſt iron, manufactured at the iron-works at Bakely 
and Breed, the former four miles north-weſt, and the 
latter five miles ſouth-weſt of Rye. The place 1s 
well ſupplied with good water, conveyed through lea- 
den pipes from two conduits on the adjacent hills. 

In the reign of Richard II. the French, taking ad- 
vantage of the confuſions then ſubſiſting in the king- 
dom, landed, and burnt the town of Rye; but the 
inhabitants ſoon fitted out a fleet of ſhips, and, in 
conjunction with others from different ports, took ſe- 
ven of their ſhips richly laden. Here are two weekly 
markets on Wedneſday and Saturday, and they are 
generally well ſupplied. | 

PLEADEN, on the north fide of Rye, had once an 
old hoſpital, dedicated to St. Bartholomew, under the 
government of the abbot and convent of Weſtminſter, 
1n the county of Middleſex. 

At RoTHERFIELD, near the ſource of the Rother, 
Berthwald, duke of the South Saxons, founded, about 
the year 800, a convent of monks, ſubordinate to the 
abbey of St. Dennis in France. | 


At BravLEIGH, near BEGHAM, on the borders of 
Kent, Robert de Thornham founded, in the year | 


1200, an 2 of Premonſtratenſian monks, but they 
ſoon afterwards removed to Begham. This abbey was 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and was one of the 


ſmall monaſteries ſuppreſſed by cardinal Wolſey, for 


the endowment of his colleges, when the yearly re- 
venues of it amounted to 1151. gs. 4d. 


We ſhall here deſcribe the inland navigation and 


the ſea coaſt of Suſſex, as the firſt is very ſingular, and 
away the beach thrown up by the flood. Nor was this 


the latter the moſt dangerous in England. 


The harbour of Chicheſter is ſufficiently capacious | 


to contain the whole navy of England ; but a bar 
ſtretches acroſs the mouth of it in ſuch a manner as to 
render the entrance eo dangerous ; nor 1s there wa- 
ter enough for a large ſhip, but at high water on a 
fpring tide: nor is this all, the bar is not fixed, but 
ſhifts with every ſtorm, and often with every tide, ſo 
that only perſons who refide upon the ſpot are capable 
of piloting veſſels in and out of this harbour. It is, 
however, pretty much frequented by veſſels trading to 
and from Chicheiter, Emſworth, Boſham, and 
other places ſituated near it. | | 

About ten miles to the eaſtward of Chicheſter, is 
Siddleſam haven, into which veſſels enter with the 
tide : there is ſo little water when the tide is out, that 
the mouth of the harbour may be forded. 

Nine miles farther to the eaſtward is the village of 
Little Hampton, built at the mouth of the Arun. 
Here was formerly a very good harbour, called Arundel 
Port or the harbour of Little Hampton, capable of re- 
ceiving ſhips and veſſels of conſiderable burden ; but 
a beach being thrownup by the ſea, it wasquitechoaked 
up, and the navigation ſo greatly obſtructed, that the 
harbour was rendered in a manner uſeleſs. T'o remove 
this obſtruction, an act paſſed in the year 1733, for 
erecting piers, eutting a canal through the beach, erect- 
ing locks, and other works neceſſary to cleanſe the 


harbour, and keep it from being choaked up by the | 


ſea. This act has accordingly been carried into exe- 
cution, and the harbour is now capable of receiving 


ſhips of conſiderable burden. Barges go up to Pu]- | 


borough, a ſmall town twelve miles from the works at 


the mouth of the river, and veſſels of an hundred tons 


as high as the key at Arundel, 


One great advantage to the country from this river 


is, the ſhipping off great quantities of large timber, 


which is carried to the royal docks at Portſmouth, | 
Chatham, Woolwich and Deptford, and ſome of it 
even to Plymouth. The timber ſhipped off here is 


eſteemed the beſt and largeſt brought from any part of 
England: great quantities of Knee-timber is alfo ex- 
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| ported from hence; a commodity of the utmoſt con- 


ſequence in fhip-building. 

About fourteen miles to the eaſtward of Little 
Hampton is the harbour of Shoreham, formed by the 
mouth of the Adur. The harbour will not admit 
ſhips of large burthen; nor has the navigation received 
any improvemetits from art. Indeed there are no 
places of conſequence in the neighbourhood, fo that 
the meer current of the river anſwers all the purpoſes 
of an inland navigation, we mean that of bringing down 
timber felled 'in the adjacent woods; which is now 
conveyed by floats to New Shoreham, where there is 
water ſufficient for ſhips of one hundred tons burden. 

New haven lies about twelve miles to the eaſtward of 
New Shoreham, and was once a very ſafe and com- 
modious harbour for ſhips of conſiderable burden; 


| but for want of keeping in repair the timber piers, 


which it had from time immemorial, -it was quite ne- 
glected, the piers became rotten, and the harbour 
choaked-up with fand and beach. To remedy theſe 
evils, an act paſſed in the year 1731, for repairing and 
keeping in repair the faid piers and harbour. It has 
not, however, yet been carried into execution, though 
it could not fail of being of the greateſt advantage to 
Lewes, to which place the river might be made navi- 
gable at a very ſmall expence, and the neighbouring 
parts. 

PeveENSEY, which is about fifteen miles farther to the 
eaſtward, had alfo once a good harbour, but is now 
totally choaked up with the fands ; nor is there any 
other port in this part of the county till you come to 
Haſtings, where ſhips may ride ſafely in northerly and 
weſterly winds. | 

Rye, which is 18 miles to the north-eaſt of Haſ- 
tings, had formerly a very fine haven ; but it is now 
through neglect almoſt choaked up. Some conſide- 
rable families who have lands near the channel have 
taken advantage of this neglect, to extend their boun- 
daries ſtill nearer to the channel, by which means, 
there is not back water ſufficient on the ebb to ſcour 


the whole miſchief occaſioned by theſe encroachments ; 
for now ſhips of ſmall burden only can come within 
any convenient diſtance of the town; whereas for- 
merly the largeſt veffels, and even whole fleets toge- 
ther, could anchor juſt by the rocks on which the 
town ſtands : and as this port lies over-againſt Dieppe 
m France, and there is no other harbour between 
Portfmouth and Dover that can receive large ihips, 
this harbour, in its original ſtate, would prove of the 


| greateſt advantage to the trade and navigation of the 


kingdom. Nor were its uſes unknown to the legiſla- 
ture; for an act of parliament paſſed in the year 
1721, Which enacts, that no new walls, banks, dams, 
or ſtops, ſhall, for the future, be erected on either fide 
of the water, having any tendency to alter the flux or 
reflux of the ſea, between the mouth of the harbour, 
and the new fhatt, near Craven-fluice. 

In the year 1723, another act paſſed for completing 
the repairs of the harbour of Dover, and for reſtoring 
the harbour of Rye to its ancient goodneſs, which 
ſtill continued to be choaked up, and almoſt ruined, by 
the ſhifting- of the beach without, ſettling of the ſoil- 
lage within, -and ftapping the flux of the tide, which 


this act propoſed fhoutd have its free courſe through the 


Scotch flat and Craven ſluices, or into fuch other 
channel as ſhould be found moſt proper and expedient. 
And in 1724, another act paſſed for making the laſt 
act more effectual, fo far as it related to the harbour of 
„ be in which a power was given to change the deſign 
of making a paſſage by the above fluices, and to open 
a new cut from the Winchelfea channel, ftrait out to 
the ſea. And they actually began, in purſuance of this 
act, to cut a broad and deep channel, which was to be 
carried to the fea, on the fide of Winchelſea, for the 
uſe of the two boroughs. But theſe proviſions being 
fill found infufficient, another act paſſed in 1738, for 
continuing the term and powers granted by the tormer 
acts for repairing the harbour of Dover, and for re- 

ſtoring that of Rye to its antient goodneſs. 
In 1761, another act was paſſed for making a com- 
modious harbour here; and on the 14th of July, 1762, 
| the 
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ne new harbour was opened, where thips of 300 tons 
_ may ride with the greateſt ſafety, 

The coalt of Suſſex is one of the moſt dangerous 
parts of England. The bill, or point of Selſey, is 
almoſt wholty furrounded with rocks to a 
from the {hore. There is indeed a channel between 


them, 


paſs, provided the pilot be well acquainted with the 


e. But as this is rarely the caſe, ſhips keep at 6 
n = leagues diſtant from the ſhore, in order to avoid 
a large ledge of rocks called the Owers. At ſome 


diſtance 


ſupp 
once 


by the ſea. no 
very dangerous to mariners; and though they lie in 


lines parallel to one another, and about the breadth of 
1 ſtreet aſunder, yet there 1s not the leaſt veſtige of 
the remains of buildings, unleſs we can ſuppoſe the 
houſes were compoſed of enormous rocks. 

A little to the eaſt ward of Selſey-bill, is a place 
called the Park, where ſhips ay ſafely in nor- 
therly and north-weſt winds. eſſels bound into 
Selſey, or Siddleſome harbour, often come to an an- 
chor here, to ſtop till there is water ſufficient for them 
over the bar, it being only a tide-haven. 

About three miles to the eaſtward of Siddleſome 
harbout are the Bagnor rocks. They extend to a 
very conſiderable diſtance from the land, and many 
ſhips have been loſt upon them. Part of them, near 
the ſhore, are dry at low water, but the outward part 
of the ledge is always cavered. 

Seven miles farther to the weſtward is Arundel 
harbour, an account of which has been already given. 
About g miles S. S. W. from the mouth of the har- 
bour is- a bank, called Eaſtborough-head, which is 
dry at low water on ſpring tides, near a furlong in 
length ; but the whole ſand is near three miles long. 
Ships, therefore, ſhould not come nearer to this fand 
than when the water is twelve or fourteen fathoms 
deep, by which means they will avoid the danger. 

From hence to New Shoreham the {hore is free from 
rocks and banks of ſand; but from the weſt point of 
that harbour there runs off a narrow riff ot ſand, over 
which ſhips may paſs at high water; but the deepeſt 
water is near the eaſt ſhore, where there are no banks: 
the harbour, however, has a bar before it, which 
often ſhifts, ſo that the greateſt depth of water is 
ſometimes on one ſide, and ſometimes on the other, 
Upon the eaſt point ſtand two beacons, which ſerve 
as marks for ſhips entering the harbour. On this bar 


ſtood, and which has been fince ſwallowed up 


there are eighteen feet at high water, but at low water 
not above three; in common tides, twelve feet at high, 


and four at low water. 
Four miles to the eaſtward of Shoreham is the town 


of Brighthelmſtone, ſituated in a bay of the channel, 
They heave the ſmall veſſels 


but has no harbour. 
belonging to the town up upon the dry beach above 
the high-water, mark, by means of crabs fixed on the 
ſtrand for that purpoſe. Ships may ride ſafely in this 
bay in northerly, north-eaſt, and north-weſt winds; 
but the ſoutherly winds blow right upon the ſhore. 

Nine miles to the eaſtward of Brighthelmſtone 1s 
Newhaven, into which ſhips of ſmall burden paſs with 
the tide; for the mouth of the harbour is dry at low 
water, and horſemen nide along the ſands without the 
leaſt obſtruction. : 

On the weſt of Beachy-head is a tide-harbour called 
Crookmore-haven, the mouth of which is dry at low 
water, and often, after ſtorms, a large bank of ſhingles 
is thrown up before it, which remains till ſwept away 
with the land-floods. The water on the bar is four- 
teen or tifteen feet deep at high water or ſpring-tides, 
but not more than ſeven at other times. The veſſels 
in the harbour lie a-ground at low water near the 
mouth of the harbour ; but higher up they lie afloat, 
Ships often come to an anchor at a ſmall diſtance from 
the harbour's mouth, where there is from ſeven to 
nine fathoms water. 


Two miles S. W. from the point of Beachy-head is 


great diſtance | 


called the Looe, through which ſhips may fafely 


from the ſhore, are a ledge of rocks called the 
Mixen, and another called the Streets: the latter is 
ofed to have been the city where the cathedral 


But however this be, the rocks are now + 


57 


a little moal, upon which there is not above two fa- 
thoms and a half at low water, and therefore ſhould 


| be avoided by large ſhips: ſmall coaſting veſſels indeed 


paſs over it with ſafety at all times of tide: And four 
miles farther from the ſhore, and nearly on the fame 
point of the compals, is another dangerous thoal, on 
which there is butſeventeen feet at low water. S$eve- 
ral men of war have ftruck upon this ſhoal, and re- 
ceived great damage. 

On the eaſt fide of Reachy-head is a bay, into which 
the little river Auſtin falls. The mouth of this river 
forms Peyenſey harbour, which is now choaked up 
with fand, fo that only ſmall veſſels enter it with the 
tide. In the bay before this haven many ſhips come 
to an anchor in weſterly and north-weſt winds, the 
water being ſix or ſeven fathoms deep, and the bottom 
an oozy ſand. 985 

About 16 miles to the eaſtward of Beachy-head, 
lies Haſtings, at the bottom of a bay, into which two 
ſmall rivers fall, that anciently formed a good har- 
bour; but it is now choaked up with ſand, and the 
ſmall veſſels are heaved up by crabs above the high- 
water mark, in bad weather. This bay is rocky, and 
therefore ſhould be avoided by ſuch 'as are unac- 
quainted with the coaſt. | 

About ſeven miles to the eaſtward of Haſtings is the 
harbour of Rye, which was once very capacious, but 
had been for many years choaked up with ſand. The 
new harbour, which was opened in 1762, will receive 
ſhips of 300 tons burden, but is far inferior to what 
the old harbour once was. On the eaſt point of land, 
at the mouth of this harbour, are two white beacons, 
which ſerve as marks for ſhips. When paſt theſe, 
and pretty near the eaſt ſhore, another white beacon 
appears on the weſt ſhore. - 

With reſpect to the manners and cuſtoms of the in- 
habitants of Suſſex, they differ but little from thoſe 
of their neighbours, except in one particular, namely, 
ſmuggling. And to ſuch unwarrantable lengths hath 
that pernicious practice been carried, that in 1747 
the lawleſs wretches, who ſet the legiſlative power at 
defiance, proceeded ſo far as to murder one of the 
cuſtom-houſe officers, together with another perſon 
who went to give evidence againſt their infamous 
practices. 

Some of the murderers being apprehended, and their 
crimes having been attended with the moſt aggravating 
circumſtances of barbarity, the king, as the common 
father of his people, granted his royal warrant, under 
the ſign manual, for a ſpecial commiſſion of Oyer, 
Terminer, and Goal-delivery for the trial of the of- 
fenders. The commiſſion having been made out, in 
the Crown office in Chancery, it was opened at Chi- 
cheſter, by Sir Michael Foſter, who, in a learned 
charge to the grand inqueſt, ſet before them, in the 
moſt ſtriking light, the pernicious conſequences at- 
tending ſmuggling, and the neceſſity of ſupportin 
the civil power in the adminiftration of juſtice, an 
the ſame day bills of indictment were found againſt ſe- 
ven of the murderers, who were tried, found guilty, 
and executed, | 

We cannot conclude this article better than in the 
words of Sir Sydney Stafford Smythe, one of the 
barons of the court of Exchequer, who acted as coun- 
eil for the crown on the above trial. There is not 
a greater crime, nor is there a perſon more dan- 
* gerous to ſociety, than the man who bids defiance 
to the municipal laws of his country. It is a con- 
„ vincing proof that he has caſt off all regard to the 
laws of God, and is led on from one degree of 
«« guilt to another, till he commits ſuch crimes as 
% makes it abſolutely neceſſary to cut him off from 
& ſociety; for (as that learned lawyer obſerved) when 
men go out with a detign to oppoſe the civil power 
ce by importing ſuch goods as are charged with duties 
„for the ſupport of government, their minds become 
„ hardened againft reproof or admonition, and they 
& ſhudder not at the commiſſion of ſuch crimes as 
„ would have appeared in the moſt odious colours to 
them, when they tirſt began thoſe iniquitous prac- 
«© tices.” 
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A CORRECT LIST or TRE ROADS IN SUSSEX. 
; 1 Diſt. 
pre cet * Neighbouring Seats Places. | from | Neighbouring. Seats. 
Names of Places. = eighbouring f ES Lows |- .-- ; Fn 
125 9 — . Mc 

e road from Ion- Miles] At Epſom is Durdens, the ares * The ſeat of James Evelyn, 
= to Chicheſter. E — | ſeat of Charles Dalbiac, Eſq. —— — Eſa. * 

— and near Epſom is Wpodcote, North hood 52 Aaebroke belonging to 
From London to late lord Baltimore's, now Piddler hoo 55 | lord Abergavenny. | ; 

Newington. 14 22 to George Nelſon, Newhaven, and 572 Near the 39 mile ſtone is 
Clapham Common + | Eſq. and a ſeat belonging to Gom thanad Mr. Newnham's lodge. : 
Balam 2 Mr. Northeys. Moarſtead 3 Coombe, the ſeat of Sir 
Upper Tooting : | Aﬀfated Park, the feat of [| Saltden 5 | John Bridges, knt. 

4 6 Tooting 62 |. Thomas Howard, Eſq. is on err : Three miles beyond Lewes 

Wandle Bridge 74 the left of the 18 mile ſtone. Brighthelmſtone 9 | is the ſeat of lord Felladi, | 

Morden 107 The ſeat of Mr. Boulton is || Hove 104] called Stanmer. | 

Ewell 14, | near Leatherhead; that of Buckingham-houſe | 15 2 

Epſom 157 | Charles Talbot, Efq. is in || New Shoreham "9 * f — 

Leatherhead 191 | Mickleham, On the left of PR At Mitcham is the ſeat of 

Mickleham 211 | the 22 mile ſtone is Mr. The New' "linda Alexander Wedderburne, Eſq. 

Darking 247 | Vaughan's houfe, and to the from London At Walton Heath between 

Cold Harbour Hill.] 27 right of the 24 mile ſtone is Ia Sutton and Ryegate, is Tad- 

Stoneſtreet 32 | Denby, the feat of Peter 8 a worth, the 2 2 oe Hear 

-brid 37 King, Eſq. : : | Harper, and on the left of the 

_ 35 At Darking is the ſeat of 42 Tooting Z 1 ſtone is Gatton Park, 
Enter Suſſex.] Charles Manningham, Eſq. OO ; 11 the ſeat of lord Newhaven. 

Arun River 36 called Shrub Hill; four miles 1 — 

Buckman Corner 39 | below it is Wootton Place, Bot. _T 

Billinghurſt . +! | the ſeat of Mr. Evelyn, near 8 57 | 

Mulſey 43 | to which is «SY a villa Cuck 901 F wy 
rough-com- belonging to r. Francis; a F 

——_ : 45 | and hear Darkiiig is a ſeat of || Brightnelmſtone $22 

ickford-bridge 4 Mr. Waters, 
| wickentolt % | Abinger, the ſeat of the ||. Another road to 

Parham 50 | earl of Donegal, is not far To Witcherofo R 

Amberley bd 5 : ; — * = Mac Nutley , 38 

oughton- bridge 522 | Park, the ſeat of Sir Ceci 7 | | 
ee Bichop, is on the left of the || Marcsfield 424 | Beckflend Place, the feat 
Almsford-hill 582 49 mile ſtone. A little be- Le 43z | of George Medley, =p 
Mackarel's-bridge 59; yond Arundel is Arundel 3 52 — the 42 mile ſtone on 
Croker-hill 02 | Cattle, belonging to the duke Brieheh Alone 85 road. 

Maudling 637 | of Norfolk, and two miles ghthelmſton 
Chicheſter 651 | on this fide Chicheſter is | * 
Sag —== | Goodwood the duke of || From London to — — 
| 2 to Richmond's ſeat. RY - 
Chicheſter. — : 
— Entering Putney Heath, La, 2 Z : 

To Newington 14 | Mr. Pitt's houſe is to the left, Mor ruſty Y 7 Near Merton Abbey is a 
Vauxhall Turnpike] 24 Dr. Fordyce's to the right, and E "on 94 aut r 
Wandſworth 67 | farther that of earl Spencer, Fut I | one right of the 10 mile: 
Putney-heath called Wimbledon, and a ſeat N ad nc A ee ſeat, and 
Kingſton 12; | belonging to the Janſſen fa- pare ws ll” aer 
Thames Ditton 15 mily. | Mcckleb en 19 Mr. Garth's. 

Eſher 17 At the end of the heath is ICKIENAM a, 
Cobham 20 | the earl of Beſborough's vil- || Darking 237 N 
Ripley 247 | la, and beyond it is Coombe, Copel 292 | 
Guildford 39; | another ſeat of earl Spencer, Warnham | 34 | 
Catherine-hill 317 | Richmond Park is to the || Horſham 37 | 
Godalmin 34x | right from the 9 to the 11 || Steyning 507 é 
Hambledon 39 mile ſtone. The ſeat of lord |} Brighthelmſtone * 
Chiddingford 41 [Onſlow is at Thames Ditton, 4 — | 
[Enter Sufſex. and near it is an 1 From London toRye 

ipple-crouch ick belonging to the Weſton — . 
Locket bridge 47 —— BY To New-croſs 33 | Not far from Bromley is . 
Bexley-hill 49 At Eſher 1s a ſeat belong- || Lewiſham 5+ | ſeat of the biſhop of Rocheſ- 

Eaſtbourn 51 | ing to the Pelhams, anda || Bromley 91 | ter. Mr. Norman's ſeat is 
Midhurſt 52 | little farther is Claremont, || Farnborough ] 14 | onthe common, and 4 miles 
Cokin-hill 54z | which appertains to the Clive || Madam's-court-hill | 19 | from Bromley is Hayes the 
St. Rook's-hill 59 | family. Riverhead 213 | ſeat of the late earl of 
Beauty- bank 62 At Cobham is a houſe be- |] Sevenoaks 23+ J Chatham. | 
Chicheſter 632 longing to Benjamin Hop- Knowle Place 244 Montreal, lord Amherſt's 
| — | —-- | kins, Et. to the right of || Tunbridge 30 | ſeat; Kippington, Sir amps 
From London to | which is Botleys, the noble Woodgate 34 Purnaby's ſeat ; t'-2 duke o 

New Shoreham _ - ſeat of Sir Joſeph Mawbey, Kipping-croſs 36 Dorſet 8 ſeat. Near the 32 
| and near it St. Ann's Hill, way 38 3 2 is the ſeat of Mr. 

(ew 1 lady Trevor's ſeat. nter Suſſex, a oodgate. | $65 
4 — 5 Near Guildford is Sir || Lamberhurſt 40 Bay Hall, a feat of the 
Streatham 6 Thomas Sewel's ſeat, called || Kimwell 45 | Amherſt's. 5 
Croydon 10+ | Offerſhaw. | Royal Oak Inn 452 Beyond the 40 mile ſtone 
Godilone 20 Near Ripley is Ockham, || Seacock Heath 46 | isa large houſe belonging to 
| New-chapel-green | 26 | lord King's ſeat; not far High Street 47 | the Dorrils, and at 43 the 
| [ Enter Suſſex. from Guildford is Clandon || Field Green 50 | ruins ofa 4 
Fell- bridge 25 | Park belonging to lord On- || Cobeech Green 52 The ſeat of the late John 
Eaſt Grinſtead 39 | flow, and near the ſame town | Newenden 53% [Baker, Eſq. 1 
| Foreſt Ro -]) 322 | is Stoke, the feat of the late || Nordiam 56 Beyond the 47 mile ſtone is 
| Witchcroſs 3 55 Mr. Dyſon. Beckley 57% | anantient building called the 
| Sheffield-green 372 Marden the ſeat of Sir || Whoad Mill 62 | Hall Houſe, and Elford the | 
Choley 43% | Robert Clayton Bart. Rye 64. ſeat of Samuel Bays, Eſq. 
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SECT. 1k 
Biography of SUSSEX. 
| HOMAS SACKVILE, earl of Dorſet, and 


1 bord high treaſurer of England, was born in 

this county, 1536. He was firſt entered a ſtudent in 
Hart-hall, Oxford, but was afterwards removed to 
Cambridge, where he finiſhed his ſtudies in philoſo- 

phical and philologica llearning. He afterwards entered 
himſelf in one of the inns of court, and was called up 

to the bar, being greatly eſteemed for his knowledge 
in the law. | R's 

In the reign of queen Mary he was returned knight 
of the ſhire for the county of Weſtmoreland, and in 
the firſt parliament of Elizabeth for Suſſex, being one 
of thofe who procured the utter deſtruction of popery 
in this kingdom. Soon after the end of the ſeſſions 
he went to viſit foreign countries; and being at Rome, 
was accuſed of herely, upon which he was impriſon- 
ed, but ſoon after ſet at liberty. Upon his return to 
England, he found that his father had been dead ſome 
months, and had left him a great fortune; but he 
having unhappily contracted a deſire to live in magni- 
ficence, his affairs were ſoon in great diſorder, 
was, however, ſoon brought to a ſenſe of his folly, 
and convinced of the neceſſity he was under of re- 
trenching his expences, by the following very ſingular 
incident. 

An alderman of London, who had lent Mr. 
Sackvile money, was as remarkable for his pride as 
he was diſtinguiſhed for his ignorance, and having 
cauſed our young gentleman to wait- one day above 
four hours at his worſhip's houſe, before he would 
ſee him, Mr. Sackvile was ſtruck with the impropriety 
of his own conduct, in having been ſo fooliſh as to 
ſquander away his fortune to enrich a vulgar wretch, 
who was equally deſtitute of learing and politeneſs. 
From that time he began to abridge his expences, 
and applied himſelf to his profeſſton as a gentleman of 
the long robe, | 

In 1597 he was advanced to the dignity of a peer 
by queen Elizabeth, and fent ambaſſador to Charles 
IX. king of France, and afterwards to the ſtates 
general of the united provinces, to reconcile ſome 
differences which had ariſen between that republic and 
England. During this negotiation he incurred the 
diſpleaſure of queen Elizabeth's great favourite, the 
earl of Leiceſter, and upon his return home was con- 
fined to his own houſe upwards of nine months, but 
the death of the earl put an end to his troubles, and 
he was ſoon after taken into her majeſty's fayour, 
and made a knight of the garter, cledted chancellor 
of the ſſniverſity of Oxford, and conſtituted lord 
high changellor of England. | 

On the acceſſion of James I, he was not only con- 
tinued in his office, but likewiſe created earl of Dor- 
ſet. He died ſuddenly at the council-table, 1608, and 
was interred, with great funeral pomp, in Weſtmin- 
ſter- abbey. He was one of the moſt learned and 
eloquent men in that age, and ſo remarkable for hoſ- 
Pitality, that his tenants conſidered him as their 
father. He was zealous in the practice of every 
chriſtian duty, and uſed the greateſt diligence in ſup- 
preſſing popery. He was the author of an excellent 
work entitled, The Mirrour of Magiſtrates and the 
Tragedy of Corboduc; of which an elegant editition 
was publithed in 1736, by the late Mr. Spence. 


James SHIRLEY, an ingenious claſſical ſcholar, 
was born ſomewhere in this county, and inſtructed in 
rammar learning in Merchant Taylor's School in 
| #257 cy from whence he was placed in St. John's 
college, Oxford, during the time that Dr. Laud pre- 
ſided over that ſociety. Shirely was deſigned for the 
church, and had a firong inclination to enter into 
holy orders, but Laud periuaded him againſt it merely 
becauſe he had a large mole on his cheek, thinking 
that it would give him a forbidding appearance. 
When he left Oxford, he went to Cambridge, 
2 7 
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| philological ſtudies in Hart-hall, Oxford. 
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where he took his degree of maſter of arts, and put 
his reſolution in practice by obtaining ordination, and 
was ſettled as a preacher near St. Alban's, where he 
became acquainted with ſome popiſh prieſts, who 
perverted him to their religion. After this he 
kept a ſchool, which being a buſineſs too irkſome 
to his volatile diſpoſition, he left it, came to London, 
and commenced a writer for the ſtage. Henrietta, the 
conſort of Charles I. took him into her ſervice, and 
when the civil wars broke out, ſhe carried him with 
her to France, but the queen not being able to ſupport 
him long, he went into the family of Cavendiſh, duke 
of Newcaſtle, and aſſiſted that nobleman in writing 
ſome of his plays. | 

The exile of Charles II. having exhauſted the 
duke's fortune, Shirley returned to London, and 
opened a ſchool in White Friars, where, according to 
Wood, he inſtructed ſome very eminent perſons in 
grammar Jearning. In this humble ſtation he re- 
mained till the dreadful fire of London, 1666, when 
his houſe was conſumed, and he was obliged to take a 
lodging near St, Giles's in the Fields, where being 
overcome with miferies, and bending beneath the 
weight of years, both he and his wife died in one day, 
and were buried in one grave. 


WILLIAM Juxox, D. D. was born at Chicheſter, 
1583, and educated at Merchant Taylors ſchool in 
London, from whence he was tranſplanted to St. 
John's college, Oxford. He firſt entered upon the 
ſtudy of the civil law, and ſoon made himſelf maſter 
of the Juſtinian inſtitutions, the digeſts and the pan- 
dects, without neglecting other parts of learning, par- 
ticularly theology. When he had taken his maſter of 
art's degree, he entered into holy orders, and was 
preſented by his college to the rectory of Somerton in 
Oxfordſhire. ] 

Upon the promotion of Dr. Laud to the biſhopric 
of St. David's, he was choſen maſter of his college, 
and in 1626, vice chancellor of Oxford. Laud, who 
had always been his friend, got him ſworn clerk of 
the cloſet to the king, 1632, and the next year he was 
promoted to the biſhopric of Heretord, and afterwards 
to that of London, 50 far his preferments were con- 
ſiſtent both with his education and proteſſion; but his 
infatuated patron, who wanted to revive the practice 
of filling all great offices with churchmen, could not 
reſt til] Juxon was appointed lord high treaſurer of 
England. It is true, there was no perſon who could 
reaſonably except againſt any part of his conduct whilft 
he continued in that high office, but the antient no- 
bility were offended, becauſe they thought the place 
belonged to them by preſcription, ; 

When the long parliament fat he reſigned all his civil 
employments, and when the king aſked his advice 
whether he might ſign the act of attainder againſt 
Strafford, the biſho honeſtly told him not to do any 
thing againſt the Gates of his conſcience. When 
his royal maſter was brought to the ſcaffold, he at- 
tended him in his laſt moments. 

In 1649 he was deprived of the biſhopric, and re- 
tired to a ſmall village he had purchaſed in Glou- 
ceſterſhire, - where he remained till the reſtoration, 
1660, when he was, by royal mandate, tranſlated to 
the archiepiſcopal ſee of Canterbury : but did not en- 
joy it Tong, for he died in June, 1663, under all the 
excruciating tortures of the ſtone, He was a learned 
civilian, a pious divine, a wiſe and faithful counſellor, 
averſe to every oppreſſive meaſure, and ſo amiable in 
his appearance, and ſo inoffenſive in the whole of his 
conduct, that even in theſe violent times he was ſuf- 
fered to worſhip God according ta the dictates of his 
conſcience, 


Jonn SELDEN, one of the greateſt ornaments of law 
and hiſtory that ever lived in this iſland, was born at 
a village near Chicheſter, where he was inſtructed in 
grammar learning, and finiſhed his philoſophical and 
When he 
left the univerſity he took chambers in Clifford's-inn, 
but that being one of the inns of chancery, and he 
being determined to make himſelf acquainted — the 
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Jaws of his country, entered himſelf a ſtudent in | 


the Inner Temple ; but finding that nature had not 
formed him for making a figure at the bar, he devot- 
ed his time to the ſtudy of the law as a ſcience, which 
he was determined to trace through all its intricate 
mazes, and reduce its irregularities into a ſyſtem, 
He was well convinced in his own mind that the ſtud 

of juriſprudence was inſeparably connected with the 
exiſtence of ſociety ; and that no man deſerved the 
appellation of a rational creature who was not lefs or 
more acquainted with it. He firſt publiſhed alearned 
eſſay on the Jaws of England, under the Anglo- 
Saxons; and his next work was a treatiſe on thoſe 
titles of honour that took place in England after the 


conqueſt, when the feudal law was reduced into a 


em. 

TI. willing that his countrymen ſhould know the 
difference between the regal and pontificate, the dig- 
nity of civil government, and the dependence of cle- 
rical authority, he wrote his celebrated Treatiſe on 
Tythes, which brought upon him the reſentment of 
ſuch of the clergy as were earneſt to eſtabliſh church 
power above the common and ſtatute law of the 

ealm. F Og NN NTT ENS 
; In 1623 he was returned a burgeſs for the town of 
Lancaſter, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf in ſuch a manner 
for the liberties of his country, as will ever do ho- 
nour to his memory: A conduct ſo bold as that of 
Mr. Selden could not fail 'of bringing upon him all 
the vengeance of a corrupt adminiſtration, and we 
find the duke of Buckingham was fo enraged at his 
freedom and honeſty, that he procured a warrant, 
under the ſign manual, for his commitment to the 
Tower. In this ſtate of confinement, he moved the 
court of common pleas for a writ of habeas corpus, up- 
on which he was diſcharged. During the civil wars 
he approved of the conduct of the leading men, till 
he found them proceeding to ſuch extremities as were 
inconſiſtent with the conſtitution, and he always de- 
teſted the murder of the king. He lived eſteemed by 
every perſon who loved religion, virtue and learning, 
till the month of November, 1654, when he died in 
his chambers, and was buried in the Temple church, 


Tromas May, well known in the laſt century, 
was born near Eaſt Grinſtead in this county, 1595, 
and educated at a private ſchool, from whence he 
was ſent to Trinity College in Cambridge. 
he had finiſhed his ſtudies, he was appointed one of 
the gentlemen of the chamber to king Charles I. and 
ſoon became eminent for his ſkill in poetry, having 
publiſhed a tranſlation of the Georgics of Virgil, 
with notes. He likewiſe tranſlated the Pharſalia of 
Lucan, and publiſhed an heroic poem on the wars, of 
Edward III. Having applied to the king for the 
place of poet laureat, his requeſt was rejected ; and, 
upon the breaking out of the civil wars, he became an 
inveterate enemy to the you cauſe, He was appoint- 
ed chief clerk to the parliament, and publiſhed the 
hiſtory of the proceedings of that aſſembly, as he did 
afterwards his Hiſtoriæ Parliamenti Anglæ Brevia- 
rium. He remained till the laſt enamoured of the 
muſes, and publiſhed a poem on the life of Henry II. 
On the 13th of November, 1650, he was ſeized 
with a fit of apoplexy, and expired ſuddenly in his 
bed. 


 Jonw PeLL, well known for being the author of a 
treatiſe, entitled, Modus Supputandia Ephemerides 
Aſtronomicas, was born near Horſham in Suſſex, 


1610, and after he had acquired the knowledge of 
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goons then lying in Flanders; but the fati 
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Eatin and Greek, was ſent to Trinity- college, Cam- 


bridge. At firſt he addicted himſelf to claſſical learn- 
ing, but meeting with the elements of Euclid, he fell 
in love with the mathematics, and ſoon became a pro- 
ficient in that valuable ſcience. 

In 1643 he became ſo famous for his knowledge in 
Geometry that he was invited to Amſterdam, to fill 
the mathematical chair, but he ſoon left it, and went 
to Breda, where he taught both philoſophy and meta- 
phyſics. During the firſt year of the uſurpation, 
when the Dutch war commenced, he returned to 
England, and was appointed, by Oliver Cromwell, 
ambaſſador to the Helvetic body, where it is faid he 
did every thing in his power to promote the intereſt 
of Charles II. At thereſtoration he entered into holy 
orders, and was promoted to a valuable living in the 
county of Eſſex, beſides being choſen one of the 
principal directors of the royal ſociety. He continued 
an ornament to the literary world till his death, which 
happened 1685, when he left behind him the charac- 
ter of a man poſſeſſed of every virtue, except that of 
ceconomy, which the humane will eaſily aſcribe to 
the innate benevolence of his nature, which induced 


him td feel the wants and diſtreſſes of his fellow crea- 
tures, 


RIchaR p Riper, D. D. was, according to 
Wood, born in this county, but what year is not 
mentioned. Having finiſned his courſe of grammar 
learning, he was admitted a ſtudent in Emanuel col- 
lege, Cambridge, 1656, and when he entered into 
orders, was preſented by that ſociety to the vicarage 
of Stanground, in the county of Huntingdon, 1662, 
when refuſing . to comply with the act of uniformity 
he was ejected, but ſoon after complied, and was pre- 
ſented to the living of Raine, in Eſſex, where he 
continued to exerciſe the paſtoral office till the revolu- 


tion, when he was promoted to the fee of. Bath and 


Wells, in the room of Dr. Kenn, who was turned 
out for refuſing to take the oaths to the government. 
He was a man of great learning, and remarkable for 
for his genius and attachment to polite literature, 


Tous OTwar, the celebrated author of Venice 
Preſerved, and many other excellent works, was the 
ſon of a country clergymen in Suſſex, and born on 
the third of March, 1641. Whilſt very young he 
was entered in Winchefter-college, and finiſhed his 
ſtudies at Chriſt's Church, Oxford. 

In 1669 he left the yniverſity, without taking any 
degree, and came to London, where he commenced 
actor, but did not ſucceed becauſe of his want of ad- 
dreſs. His company and converſation was, however 
courted by perſons of the firſt rank; and he procure 
a cornet's commiſſion in one of the regiments of dra- 
es of a 
campaign not ſuiting with the delicacy of his conſti- 
tution, he returned to London, and commenced a 
writer for the ſtage with ſo much ſucceſs, that his 
plays were received with the loudeſt applauſe, as they 
are even to this day. _ 

After ſuffering many viciſſitudes of fortune, he 
went one evening to a public houſe, near Tower-hill, 
where he ſaw a gentleman whom he had 2 
known, and being almoſt dead with hunger and cold, 
he aſked him for a ſhilling. The gentleman's heart was 
melted with pity for poor Otway, and he —— 


gave him a guinea, which he immediately changed, 


in order to purchaſe a roll, but he had no ſooner taſted 


the firſt mouthful, than the wind aroſe in his ſto- 


mach, and choaked him, in the 33d year of his age, 
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An INSPECTION TABLE for this Covuxry. 


SURR X, which is ſituated in the Dioceſe of Wincheſter, and Province of "Canterbury, is 


a de 


Extends © 


* 


Bounded by | 


"= 


The river Thames, which| In length from Eaſt to 
purts it from Middleſex Weſt 34 miles. 
on the NW. And in breadth from N. 
By Suſſex on the 8. to S. 21 miles. 

By Kent on che E. And is 112 miles in 
And by Hampſhire and circumference. | 
Berkihire on the W. | In form being that of a 

long tquare. 


ö 


Contains Sends to Parliament 
3 | Rs 
13 Hundreds Fourteen Members, viz. 
140 Pariſhes 2 For the County 
11 Market Towns -| 2 Gatton 
450 Villages. 2 Haſlemere 
| 2 Blechingly 
| 2 Reygate 
2 Guildford 
2 Southwark, 


SURRY, or SURREY, is ſo called from the Saxon words Saut and Rea, which imply South and River, | 
| indicating its ſituation on the ſouth ſide of the river Thames. | 
Darking, a market town near the center of this county, is | 


miles ſouth-weſt of London. 


» | 2 


SECT: III. 
| Natural Hiſtory of SURRY. 


HERE is a fingular variation in the air and foil 
of the different parts of this county. On the 


ſouth ſide of Surry, near the vale of Holmidale, || 
which ftretches for ſeveral miles from Darking to || 
Kent, and in the north on the borders of the Thames, 

reputation of being the beſt in Engl 
are two ſingularities, aſeribable to the air and ſoil of 
the middle parts of the county, viz. that the people 
are paler, and the cattle of a ener colour than in 
any other county in the kingdom. * 


the air is ſerene, mild, and filubrious ; the ſoil rich, 
fat, and fertile; and the country pleaſing, romantie, 
and verdant. Theſe parts ate tinely diverſified with 
woods and dales, fields and paſtures, lawns and wilds, 
palaces and cottages, noble ſeats and rural habita- 
tions: but, on the contrary, in the middle diſtricts 
of the county the air is bleak, the ſoil ſandy, and the 
commons barren. This gave rife to the following 
lines, parodied from an antient proverbial expreſſion, 
which compares Surry to a 105 cloth with a fine liſt. 


On thy borders verdure's feen, 
The ſoil is rich, the air ſerene ; 
Here Holmſdale ſhews its pleafant vale, 
There Thames's waves thy banks regale ; 
Here cots afford what ſwains defire, 
There lofty. palaces aſpire, Ry 
While pleaſing views the eye invite, 
And riſe romantic to the light. 

But diff rent are thy central parts, 
Where Boreas bleak his force imparts ; 


CO” ——_— — ... 


A ſimilar obſervation hath been made by travellers 


, 


concerning the inhabitants and cattle of the province of 


— —— — 


vour to French claret. The Su 
larly thoſe of Banſtead) which extend about 30 miles, 
are covered with a dwarf herbage, 


Where th” impatient trav'ller toils 

Thro? barren heaths, and ſandy ſoils 

Till lefs unpleafing ſcenes ariſe, | 

And fertile plains attract his eyes. 
Hence we may well compare thy face 

To a felt-hat adorn'd with lace, 

Or to a thread-bare ſuit, that's old; 

Set off with frogs—befring'd with gold. 
Then I'll not penetrate thy heart, 

But travel each extremer part. 


The air of Cottman Dean, near Darking, has the 
and; but there 


A wild black cherry grows near Darking, of which 


a palatable wine is made, very little inferior in its fla- 
downs, (particu- 


perfumed with 
Juniper and thyme : hence the mutton” fed here, 
though ſmall, is the ſweeteſt imaginable. The county 
in general produces abundance of walnut-tree, and 


' box-wood, and near Reygate fuller's earth is dug up 
in great quantities. 
Fhe Srindpal rivers of this county are,” the 


Thames, which bounds it from eaſt to weſt. 

The Wey, which riſes near Alton in Hampfhire, 
and enters this county on the welt of Godalming, at 
which place it becomes navigable, from whence it 
continues its courſe northward, and paſfing by 4 | 

or 


Picardy, in France, where the complexion of the people and 
hair of the cattle is lighter than in other parts. 
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ford to Woking, divides itſelf into two branches, 
and afterwards joins into one ſtream at Weybridge, 
where it falls into the Thames. 

The Mole riſes near Oakly, already deſcribed, and 
after running ſome miles eaſtward, along the coaſt of 
Suſſex, turns north-weſt, and young Darking, hides 
itſelf under ground, and burſts out at Leatherhead, 
and continues its courſe till it falls into the Thames, 
oppoſite Hampton-court. That it loſes itſelf under 
ground was the opinion of Camden, and many other 
writers; but there are ſome who think the firſt 
ſtream is utterly loſt, and that the ſecond is another 
river ; and we frankly declare this laſt to be the ſame 
opinion which we have embraced, as the moſt rational 
of the two. | : 

The Wandle is only a ſmall ſtream, and riſes at 
Carſhalton, near Croydon, after which it continues 
its courſe, receiving ſome ſmall brooks, and near 
Wandſworth it falls into the Thames. 

The county of Surry contains, or gives riſe to, as 
many beautiful proſpects as any county in the king- 
dom : one, which is abſolutely enchanting, we ſhall 
particularly mention, in the words of Mr. Dennis : 
« In a late journey (ſays that gentleman) which 
I took through Surry, I paſſed over an hill which 
ſhewed me a more tranſporting ſight than ever the 
country had ſhewn me before, either in England, or 
Italy. The proſpects which in Italy pleaſed me moſt, 
were that of the Valdarno from the Appenines : that 
of Rome, and the Meditterranean from the moun- 
tains of Viterbo ; of Rome at forty, and the Medi- 
terranean at fifty miles diſtance from it ; and that 
of the Campagne of Rome from Tivoli and Freſcati ; 
from which two places you ſee every foot of that fa- 
mous Campagne, even from the bottom of Tivoli 
and Freſcati to the very foot of the mountain of Vi- 
terbo, without any thing to intercept your ſight. But 
from an hill which I paſſed in my late journey 
J had a proſpe&t more extenſive than any of theſe, 
and which ſurpaſſed them at once in rural charms, 
in pomp, and in magnificence. | 

% The hill which I ſpeak of is called Leithe-hill, 
and js about ſix miles ſouthward from Darking, about 
ſix from Box-hill, and near twelve from Epſom, It 
juts itſelf out about two miles beyond that range of 
hills which terminate the north-downs to the ſouth. 
When I ſaw from one of theſe hills, at about two 
miles diſtance, that ſide of Leithe-hill which faces 
the northern downs, it appeared the beautifulleſt 
proſpect that ever I had ſeen ; but after we had con- 
quered the hill itſelf, I ſaw a ſight that would tranſ- 


port a ſtoic ; a fight that looked like enchantment and 


viſion. Beneath us lay open to our view all the wilds 
of Surry and Suſſex, and great part of that of Kent, 
admirably diverſified in every part of them with woods 
and fields of corn, and paſtures, every where adorned 
with ſtately rows of trees. , 

«© 'This beautiful vale is about thirty miles in 
breadth, and about ſixty in length, and is terminated 
to the ſouth by the majeſtic range of the ſouthern hills, 
and the ſea : and it is no eaſy matter to decide whe- 
ther theſe hills, which appear at thirty, forty, or fifty 
miles diſtance, with their tops in the ſky, ſeem more 
awful and venerable, or the delicious vale between you 
and them more inviting. 

About noon, in a ſerene day, you may, at my 
miles diſtance, ſee the very water of the ſea, throug 
a chaſm of the mountains. And that which above 
all makes it a noble and wonderful proſpect is, that 
at the very time that, at thirty miles diſtance, 
you behold the very water of the ſea ; at the ſame time 
that you behold to the ſouth the moſt delicious rural 
proſpect in the world; at that very time, by a little 
turn of your head towards the gorth, you look full 
over Box-hill, and ſee the country beyond it, between 
that and London; and, over the very ſtomacher of 
it, fee St. Paul's at 25 miles diſtance, and London 


beneath it, and Hampſtead and Highgate _"—_ W 


Such is the deſeription given of this hill by Mr. 
Dennis, but we muſt not expect that the objects 
mentioned to be ſeen at ſo conſiderable a diſtance, can 
de — diſtinguiſhed without the aſſiſtance of glaſſes. 


er. 
Topographical Deſcription of SURRY. 


W E ſhall enter upon the topographical deſcription 

of Surry at Lambeth, as we come to that vil- 
lage immediately after paſſing over Weſtminſter 
Bridge from the metropolis ; and as it contains the 
palace of the METROPOLITAN or ALL ENGLAND, 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

LAMBETH, ſuppoſed to be originally called Lamb's 
Haven, although only a village in former times, yet, 
by the reſidence of the archbiſhops, and the encreaſe 
of the new buildings, is now very conſiderable. 

That which principally engages the notice of a tra- 
veller, in Lambeth, is the archiepiſcopal palace, built 


on the ſouth ſide of the Thames, and on a ſpot of 


ground formerly belonging to the ſee of Rocheſter ; 
but the elvated ſtation of the archbiſhop obliging him 
to reſide near the court, to be ready at all times to 
aſſiſt the king with his advice, induced Baldwin, the 
metropolitan in the reign of Richard I. to purchaſe 
this place from the biſhop of Rocheſter, in order to 
build a palace for himſelf and his ſucceſſors. Boni- 


face, archbiſhop of 8 in the reign of Henry 


III. had complied ſo far with the meaſures of the 
court, that he became obnoxious to the people in ge- 
neral, paricularly the citizens of London, of whom 
he was ſo much afraid, that he rebuilt the north wall 
of the palace, the chapel, cloyſters, and library, and 
ſhut himſelf up in it as a place of ſafety. 

From that time it became the conſtant reſidence of 
thoſe prelates. Henry Chichley archbiſhop of Can- 
tetbury, in the reign of Henry V. who had been 
only a poor ſcholar on Wickham's foundations. at 
Wincheſter, and Oxford, became ſo great a ſtickler 
for pontifical power, and ſo violent a perſecutor of 
the followers of Wickliff, that he built that part 
called the Lollard's Tower, where thoſe unhappy 
wretches were confined, and in a room in this apart- 
ment, ſtrongly wainſcotted, are fixed eight ſtrong iron 
rings, to which theſe unfortunate people were chain- 
ed by order of the prelate. Here the victims were 
not only loaded with chains, but alſo denied the ne- 
ceſſaries of life. During the time of the civil wars, 
this palace was turned into a priſon for the royaliſts, 
and the keeper was Doctor Alexander Leighton, who 
had been condemned in the ſtar-chamber to have 
his ears cut off, and both his noftrils ſlit, for writing 


a book called Zion's Pleaſure, or an Appeal to the 


Parliament. 

The high commiſſion court was held in this palace, 
but aboliſhed by the long parliament as an illegal tri- 
bunal, but ſuch it certainly was, not being founded on 
the common Jaw, nor authoriſed by any act of parlia- 
ment. 

Cardinal Pole, when archbiihop of this ſee, built 
the fine gate of the palace, with a gallery and ſome 
rooms adjoining towards the eaſt end. The library 
was began by Doctor Bencroft in the reign of James 


I. and carried on by Doctor Juxon archbiſhop, at the 


reſtoration, who repaired great part of the houſe. 
Many books had been left to it by that learned princeſs 
ueen Elizabeth, and her favourite Dudley earl of 
eiceſter, and afterwards augmented by Laud, who 
was a munificent patron of learning. Archbiſhop 
Sheldon diſpoſed the books in proper order, and ſince 
his time it has been augmented by donations from ſuc- 
ceeding prelates, ſo that at preſent it conſiſts of near 
15,000 printed books, beſides 600 volumes in manu- 
ſcript, which muſt be extremely uſeful to the clergy, 
who are often obliged to attend on the archbiſhop. 
As the preſent edifice was begun and carried on at 
different times, and as we may ſuppoſe that every per- 


ſon concerned conſulted his own taite, there is no 


wonder we ſhould meet with great irregularities ; al- 
though upon the whole it is a moſt noble ſtructure, has 
a venerable appearance, and is ſuitable to the dignity 
of the firſt ecclefiaſtic in the kingdom. Some ot the 
rooms are large and open, but others too cloſe and 

9 | confined, 
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confined, owing to the irregularity of the building. | 


Before the palace is a fine row of trees, which being 
viewed from the Thames gives the whole an agreea- 
ble and venerable appearance. | 

We are not informed when the church was built ; 
but undoubtedly it is very,ancient, and probably erec- 
ted before the reign of Richard I. It is a venerable 
gothic ſtructure, having a ſquare tower on the weſt 
end, and dedicated to St. Mary, It is a vicarage in 
the gift of the archbiſhop, and generally given to one 
of his grace's chaplains, being conſidered as a ſtep to- 
wards preferment, as many of our greateſt dignitaries 
have enjoyed it. 

In the ſouth weft window of the middle ifle is the 
picture of a man followed by a dog, which the people 
ſay was put up purſuant to the will of a pedlar, who 
lett a ſmall piece of ground to the pariſh upon condi- 
tion, that this picture of him and his dog fhould be 
kept in the place where it now ſtands. Whatever 
truth may be in that tradition, we cannot pretend to 
fay, only, that at Lambeth wall, on the eaſt of Weſt- 


minſter-bridge, is a _ of ground ſtil] called Pedlar's | 


acre, belonging to the pariſh. It is about an acre and 
nine poles, and contains a public houſe, the ſign of 
which is a pedlar and his dog, and on a pane of glaſs 
in one of the windows in the tap room, the following 
lines have been written with a diamond : 


% How happy the pedlar whoſe portrait we view, 

«« Since his dog was ſo faithful and fortunate too. 

He at once made him wealthy and guarded his 

or, 

« Secur'd him from robbers, reliev'd him when 
poor: 

Then drink to his mem'ry, and with fate may 
ſend 5 

« Such a dog to protect you, enrich and 
„ befriend.” 
Jan. 1, 1779. PriLo-Pue, 


There are two charity ſchocls in this pariſh, one 
ſupported by voluntary contributions, and the other 
by a fund left for that purpoie by one M. Laurance, 
an eminent merchant in London, in the reign of 
Charles II. but this laſt is only for the education of 
twenty poor children belonging to the marſh and wall 
liberties. They have two alms-houſes for aged per- 
ſons; and a workhouſe for the reception of the poor. 
Beſides the domeſtic trade of this flouriſhing place, it 
has ſeveral conſiderable manufactories, particularly 
glaſs, potter's wares, printing of linen, cotton, and 
callicoes, and the ſituation of the riyer induces ſome 
of the greateſt dealers in coals to reſide on the ſpot, 
that they may ſee their buſineſs properly conducted. 

At a ſmall diſtance from the paſſage that leads to 
Pedlar's Acre, on the north eaſt ſide of the road that 
leads from Weſtminſter Bridge to St. George's Fields 
is a neat brick building lately erected, called The 
Weſtminſter New Lying Inn Hoſpital. 

This uſeful charity was eſtabliſhed in the year 1765, 
for the relief of ſuch poor women as are not able to 
ſupport themſelves in child-bed, where they are atten- 
ded by furgeons, midwives and nurſes, till ſuch time 
as they are recovered after their delivery. This hoſ- 
pital was built by voluntary ſubſcriptions of the no- 
bility and gentry, by whoſe benevolence it is ſtill 
ſupported. 

Vauxhall gardens in the hamlet of Vauxhall are 
very ſpacious and handſome. The principal gravel- 
walk is planted on each ſide with very lofty trees, which 
torm a fine viſta; it leads from the great gate, and is 
terminated by a landſcape of the country, a beautiful 
lawn of meadow ground, and a grand Gothic obeliſk. 
On the right hand of this walk, a little after enter- 
ing the gardens, is a ſquare ; which, from the num- 
ber of trees planted in it, is called The Grove. In 
the center- of this grove is a magnificent orcheſtra of 


Gothic conſtruction, ornamented with carvings, nit- | 


ches, &c. the dome of which is ſurmounted with a 

plume of feathers, the creſt of the prince of Wales. 

At the back part of this orcheſtra is a very fine organ, 
1 b 


and at the foot of it are ſeats and deſks for the muſi- 
cians, placed in a ſemicircular form, with a vacancy 
left in the front for the muſical performers. 

In moſt of the pavilions are pictures, painted from 
the deſigns of Mr. Hayman and Mr. Hogarth, on ſub- 
jets admirably adapted to the places. But there are 
in the grand pavilion four pictures of Hayman's own 
hand, from the hiſtorical plays of Shakeſpear, which 
are univerſally admired. 

At ſome diſtance are ſeveral noble viſtas of very tall 
trees, Where the ſpaces between each are filled up with 
very neat hedges; and within are planted a variety of 
flowers and ſweet ſmelling ſhrubs. 

Some of the walks terminate in views of ruins, 
others in a proſpect of the adjacent country ; and ſome 
of them are adorned with painted repreſentations of 
triumphal arches. Here are alſo ſeveral ſtatues, par- 
ticularly one in fine white marble of the great artiſt 
Mr. Handel in the character of Orpheus finging to his 


| lyre, executed by the ingenious Mr. Roubiliac. 


The entertainments of this place are opened by a 
concert of inſtrumental muſick at ſix o'clock ; and ſe- 
veral ſongs are performed by the moſt able hands, with 
ſonatas or concertos between each, till the cloſe of the 
entertainment, which is generally about ten o'clock. 

As a proviſion againſt mw weather, there is a very 
handſome rotunda, in which is an orcheſtra with an 
organ ; ſo that a wet evening does not prevent the cuſ- 
tomary entertainments of the place. 

This rotunda is 70 feet in diameter; in the center 
of which hangs a magnificent chandelier, containing 
72 lamps in three rows. In the roof, which is arched 
and elliptic, are two ſmall cupolas in a particular taſte, 
each of which is ornamented with paintings : in the 
one are the figures of Apollo, Pan, and the Muſes ; 
and in the other Neptune, with the ſea nymphs. Ad- 
joining to the walls are ten three quarter columns, be- 
tween which are four large beautiful paintings by 
Hayman. ; 

he firſt of theſe repreſents the ſurrender of Mon- 
treal in Canada to the Britiſh army commanded by ge- 
neral Amherſt in the laſt war. At one corner of this 
piece is the following inſcription : Power exerted, Con- 
queſt obtained, Mercy ſhewn ! 1760. 

The ſecond repreſents Britannia holding in her hand 
a medallion of his preſent majeſty, and fitting on the 
right hand of Neptune in his chariot drawn by ſea 
horſes, who ſeems to partake in the triumph for the 
defeat of the French fleet (which is repreſented on 
the back ground) by Sir Edward Hawke, Nov. 10, 


1759. 
[he third repreſents lord Clive receiving the ho- 
mage of the nabob. And the fourth, Britannia diſ- 
tributing laurels to lord Granby, lord Albemarle, lord 
Townthend, and the colonels Monckton, Coote, &c. 
When it grows dark, the garden near the orcheſtra 
is illuminated, almoſt in an inſtant, with about 1500 
glaſs lamps, which glitter among the trees, and ren- 
der it exceeding light and brilliant : and of late years 
a very curious piece of machinery has been exhibited, 
ſoon after the lighting of the lamps, on the inſide of 
one of the hedges near the entrance into the viſtas. 
By removing a curtain is ſhewn a very beautiful land- 
ſcape, illuminated by concealed lights, in which the 
principal objects are a caſcade or water-fall and a mil- 
ler's houſe. The water is ſeen flowing down a de- 
clivity, and turning the wheel of the mill; and the 
livelineſs of the repreſentation, with the imitation of 
the noiſe of the water, have a very pleaſing effect both 
on the eye and ear of the ſpectator, 

Decent people are admitted into theſe gardens, on 
paying one ſhilling each perſon; and to add to the 
amuſements of the place, every thing is provided in 
the moſt elegant manner for the entertainment of thoſe 
who chuſe to refreſh themſelves during the courſe of 
the evening. 

NewinGToNn-BuTTs extends from the ſouth end of 
Blackman-ftreet towards Kennington-common. This 
village is ſuppoſed to have received the addition of 
Butts from the exerciſe of ſhooting at Butts, formerly 
practiſed here, and in other parts ot the Kingdom, to 
train men to archery. FE WY 
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It appears from doomſday-book, that in this village 
was antiently a royal palace; and we are told by ſome 
authors, that king Hardicanute died in it. In the 
reign of Edward III. his ſon the Black Prince reſided 
ſometimes in this village; but whether in any part of 
the old palace is not known. 


On the weſt fide of this village ſtands the pariſh 


church, called St. Mary Newington. The antiquity 


of this church is traced to about the year 1530; but | 
whether the church then built was a new foundation, | 


or not, is uncertain. It is a very plain, though de- 
cent and convenient church; and is one of the pecu- 
liars belonging to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, in the 
gift of the biſhop of Wincheſter. 

A little to the north of this church, at the ſouth 
weſt corner of Newington, are two charitable foun- 
dations, called Fiſbmongers Alms-Houſes. The moſt 
antient of theſe is St. Peter's hoſpital, erected by the 
company of Filhmongers, who procured letters patent 
for that purpoſe from king James I. in the year 1618. 
[t is a plain gothic ſtructure, built with brick and ſtone, 
with a wall before it, within which are two rows of 
tall trees, and behind the building is a large garden. 
The entrance is by a pair of iron gates opening to the 
center of the building, which is lofty, but very irre- 
gular, On the inſide are two courts behind each 
other, in one of which is a hall with painted windows, 
and a chapel. On the ſides of theſe courts are in- 
ſcriptions ſignifying that they were erected at different 

riods. 

"This charitable foundation was eſtabliſhed ſor the 
relief of poor decayed members of the Fiſhmongers 
company, twenty-two of whom are conſtantly in it. 
Each of them have two rooms, three ſhillings per 
week, fifteen ſhillings at Chriſtmas, a chaldron of 
coals, and a gown. One of the penſioners is ap- 
pointed to read prayers twice a day in the chapel, and 
is allowed 40s. at Chriſtmas over and above the com- 
mon falary. | 

To the ſouth of this hoſpital is another founded by 
Mr. James Hulbert, a liveryman of the Fiſhmongers 
company, in the year 1719, for twenty poor men and 
women, whoſe accommodations are much the fame as 
thoſe in the one already mentioned. This building 
has pleaſant walks before it, and within the wall front- 
ing the houſe is the ſtatue of the founder placed on a 
pedeſtal, of which the paſſenger has a view through 
iron rails in the front. | 

CAMBERWELL is a pleaſant ſtraggling village, about 
three miles from the metropolis. It contains many 
good houſes, and the green is ſpacious, and ſur- 
rounded by many handſome buildings. On the north 
ſide is a handſome brick building, conliſting of two 
houſes, which are uſed as a charity ſchool for the edu- 
cation of poor children. 

The church on the eaſt fide of the village is an an- 
tique edifice, built of ruſtic ſtone, but ſpacious and 
convenient. The botly is large, and has a ſquare 
tower, on the top of which is a very neat turret ter- 
minated by a weather-cock. The church-yard is very 
ſpacious, and contains a great number of monumental 
ſtones, as alſo ſeveral handſome monuments. Among 
the latter is a very neat one ſituated near the ſouth eaſt 
end, ei ected to the memory of Mary Voguell, wife 
of Henry V oguell, Eſq; who died the 28th of Fe- 
bruary 1775, aged 28 years. The monument conſiſts 
principally of beautiful white marble, incloſed with 
iron rails, on the top of which is a marble urn, and 
on the north ſide of it the following inſcription : 


Say, then, did bounteous heaven diſpenſe, 
Such beauty, wit and ſocial ſenſe, 
To meet an early doom; 
How ſoon the pureſt ſoul is fled, 
To join the viſionary dead, 
And ſhare the filent tomb! 
Fond man] thy vain complaints give o'er, 
Frail as the bloſſom of an hour, 
Thy ſhadowy term is given; 
Vet God his favourite vot'ry knows, 
Contracts the ſpan replete with woes, 
And calls the ſaint to heaven. 


On a ſtone by the foot-path, near the church, is 
the following inſcription on Mary Pelo, who died the 
12th of July 1763, aged ten years. 


Come, filly mortal, take your ſtand, 
Here view the world unknown; 

Nor would you with me in your hand, 
Or in my God's alone: 

My innocence to reſt is gone, 

n preference to you; 

Remember, tho' my work is done, 
That your's is yet to do. 

Then dry your tears, your duty know, 
Rejoice that this is true, 
o her you certainly may go, 
Who cannot come to you. 


At a ſmall diſtance from the ſouth extremity of this 
village, on the eaſt fide of the road, is a large building 
lately erected as a place of public entertainment called 
Denmark Hall; near which is a public houſe, for- 
merly known by the name of the Fox under the Hill, 
but now called Little Denmark Hall; and at a ſmall 
diſtance to the eaſt of theſe is another public place 
called the Grove-houſe. 

The Grove is ſituated at the back part of the church- 
yard. It is of a conſiderable length, with a gentle 
aſcent to the top; and from it is the moſt advanta- 
geous proſpect of the village. 

The fpirit of building, which has been ſo prevalent 
for ſome years paſt, appears to have equally affected 
this part with any other round the metropolis ; for, 
between Newington Butts and Camberwell, ſeveral 
new ſtreets have been formed, and a prodigious num- 
ber of buildings erected; particularly between New- 
ington and Walworth, the latter of which was but a 
few years ago a mere country village, but is now ſo 
lined with new houſes on each tide the road, that little 
more is wanting than the pavement to make it as hand- 
ſome a ſtreet as many in London. 

KENNINGTON is a village in one of the eight pre- 
eincts of Lambeth; near it is Kennington common, 
on which formerly ſtood the gallows for the county 
of Surry. | 

CLAPHAM is a large ſtraggling village, pleaſantly 
ſituated, about 3 miles from London. It contains 
many ſeats and handiome houſes belonging to the 
gentry and citizens of London. The old church was 
ſo greatly decayed, that a new one was lately erected 
on the common. It is a neat brick edifice of the 
Tuſcan order, well finiſhed and decently ornamented 
both without and within, | 

PECKHAM is ſituated in the pariſh of Camberwell, 
and is a pleaſant village, where in the reign of 
James II. one Sir Thomas Bond, a Roman Catholic 


gentleman, built a magnificent houſe, but at the re- 


volution the people went in a body and demoliſhed the 
furniture, the eſtate being forfeited to the crown. It 
has ſince been in the poſſeſſion of the noble family of 


Trevor, and the front of the houſe to the north has a 


large garden before it, with two rows of elms, extend- 
ing to a conſiderable length, and the proſpect is termi- 
nated by a view of St. Paul's cathedral, and ſome 
other parts of London. The maſts of the thips on the 
river are ſeen over the trees as far as Greenwich. 
This delightful ſeat is now the property of a private 
gentleman; and there are ſeveral other pretty villas in 

the neighbourhood. 5 
DuLwica claims our attention on account of its 
college, which was built by Edward Alleyn, the ſon 
of reputable parents in London, who was born in the 
pariſh of St. Botolph Without, Biſhopſgate, 1566. He 
addicted himſelf early to the ſtage, and became one of 
the original actors of Shakeſpear's plays, as well as 
thoſe written by Ben Johnſon. He afterwards became 
proprietor of a play-houſe, in Whitecroſs-ſtreet, and 
was appointed by patent keeper of the king's bear- 
garden, faid to be then worth five hundred pounds 
per annum. He had excellent natural parts, a fine 
appearance, lively temper, great memory, fluent 
ſpeech, and was a man of great benevolence and 
piety ; ſo devout, that when he received his quarterly 
accounts, 
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accounts, he acknowledged it all to be the gift of 
God, and reſolved to dedicate it to the uſe of his fel- 
Jow creatures. ; 
He began the building of this college at Dulwich, 
on a plan of the famous Inigo Jones, 1614, and de- 
ſigned it for ſix men, fix women, twelve boys, from 
the age of four to ſix to be maintained and educated, 
till fit for trades, when they were to be bound out ap- 
prentices, and a maſter, whoſe name muſt be Alleyn 
or Allen, and four fellows, three of whom are to be 
eccleſiaſtics, and the other a ſkilful organiſt. On 
the twenty-firſt of June, 1619, he obtained letters 
atent for preſcribing rules for his new foundation, 
which all future benefactions are excluded, and the 
viſitors are to be the church-wardens of St. Botolph, 


Biſhopſgate- ſtreet; St. Giles's, Cripplegate ; and St. 


Saviour's, Southwark, who, upon any difference ari- 
ſing between them, are to refer the deciſion of it to 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

So great was this gentleman's humility, that when 
his college was finiſhed, he became his own'penſioner, 
humbly ſubmitting himſelf to that portion of diet, and 
cloaths, which he had beſtowed on others 

He was twice married, and lived happily with both 
his wives ; the laſt ſurvived him, for whom he made a 
handſome proviſion. He alſo left ſeveral other lega- 
cies, and died Nov. 25, 1626, in the ſixty-firſt year 
of his age. He lies buried in the chapel, which with 
great part of the college, has been rebuilt ſince his 
death. 'The maſter's apartments are extremely grand, 
and at his firſt taking poſſefſion of the place, he is 
obliged to purchaſe the furniture, which is as elegant 
as can be imagined, and being lord of the manor, he 
lives in all the luxuriant ſtate of a mitred abbot. 

Notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the rules by which 
both he and the warden are to remain unmarried, yet 
there are always a ſufficient number of candidates for 
the office, among thoſe of the name of Alleyn. The 
library is well furniſhed with clafſical and modern 
books, and behind the college is a good garden, where 
there are walks and fruit trees. 

Dol wich is pleaſantly fituated on the borders of 
Kent, and near it is a medicinal ſpring, the waters of 
which are ſent to London; and from a hill behind 
the college there is a proſpect of all the villages from 
Putney to Greenwich, together with a view of London 
and Southwark. 

STRETHAM is another pleaſant village in this neigh- 
bourhood, the manor of which belongs to the duke of 
Bedford, and was long celebrated for the reſidence of 
the late learned Dr. Hoadly, biſhop of Wincheſter. It 
has a pariſh church and a charity ſchool, together with 
ſeveral houſes for the citizens of London. 

UrrER anD LOWER TooTING are two villages to 
the weſtward of Stretham, on the road from London 
to Epſom, where there is an alms-houſe founded by 
the mother of Sir John Bateman, lord mayor of Lon- 
don, for ſix poor women, who are _— here by the 
repreſentative of the family. There is alſo a meeting 
for proteſtant diſſenters, with a houſe for the mini- 
ſter, and many agrecable ſeats belonging to the mer- 
chants of London. ; 

MarrTin, in this neighbourhood, is a ſmall village, 
where Kenulph king of the Weſt Saxons was murdered 
in the houſe of a lady with whom he was deſperately 
in love. But it is ſtill more celebrated for a ſtately 
abby erected here, by Henry I. for canons regular 
of the order bf St. Auguſtin, and dedicated to the 
bleſſed Virgin. It was one of the parliamentary, or 
mitred abbies, and its prior ſat in the houſe of lords. 
It was endowed with many valuable privileges, and 
received conſiderable benetactions, as appears by its 
valuation in the reign of Henry VIII. when the rents 
amounted to nine hundred and fifty-ſeven pounds fif- 
teen-ſhillings and five-pence. Some part of the walls 
are yet ſtanding, but nothing ſufficient to convey a 
proper idea of its antient grandeur, 

MiTCnam is a well inhabited town, and pleaſantly 
ſituated, having many clegant houſes, One Henry 
Smith, a ſilver-ſmith in London, from what motives 
we are not told, formed the ſtrange reſolution of 
ſpending the remainder of his days as a common beg- 

2 


gar. It appears that he confined his circuit to the 
county of Surry, where he was known by the ap- 
pellation of Dog Smith ; but having once given of- 
fence to ſome officious perſon at Mitcham, he was 
taken before a juſtice, who ordered him to be pub- 
lickly whipped, which he reſented ſo much, that 
when he died, being extremely rick, he left fifty pounds 
- gp to every market town itt the county, except 
this. | 

CRoyDON, 10 miles from London, is fituated on 
the borders of Banſtead-downs, -and is an exceeding 
handſome well built town, and well ſupplied with all 
ſorts of neceſſary proviſions. The manor belonged 
once to the crown, but was given to the archbiſhops 
of Canterbury, who have a fine palace, and many of 
them have been conſiderable benefactors to the town. 
Dr. Whitgift, archbiſhop, in the latter part of the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, built an hoſpital here, in 
the form of a college, for a warden and twenty-eight 
poor decayed houſe-keepers, who muſt be choſen from 
this town and Lambeth. In the hoſpital is a ſchool 
for ten "oy and ten girls, who are provided with all 
the neceſſaries of life, and properly inſtructed by a 
maſter, who is a clergyman, and whoſe falary is 
twenty pounds a year. 2 

The church, a noble gothic ſtructure, is extremely 
large and has a moſt majeſtic and venerable appearance, 
which 1s in a great meaſure owing to the munificence 
of the archbiſhops, In it are ſeveral fine monuments, 
particularly that of archbiſhop Sheldon, eſteemed one 
of the 238 in England. The learned Dr. Grindal, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury in the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth, lies buried in this church, and on his tomb is 
his effigy dreſſed in his archiepiſcopal robes. Mr. 
Tyrrel, an eminent grocer in London, has a hand- 
ſome monument in this church, and the people keep 
it in repair out of à principle of gratitude to the de- 
ceaſed, who left 2-01. to enable them to build a mar- 
ket-houſe, beſides 40l, towards repairing and beauti- 


| fying the church, 


Great quantities of charcoal are made here, of the 
wood brought from the neighbouring hills, and ſent to 
London, where it is fold to a conſiderable advantage. 
The weekly market, on Saturday, is much frequent- 
ed on account of the vaſt quantities of grain fold in 
it, particuly oats, which are bought up by the inn- 
keepers in London. 

ADDINGTON 1s fituated on a common furrounded 
with hills ; and although only a ſmall place, yet it has 
ſeveral exceeding good inns. It is but littſe known 
in hiſtory, but the people have a tradition that it was 
once a conſiderable place, and that it had formerly a 
caſtle, which is very poſſible, as there is a mount till 
known by the name of Caftle-hill. | 

' CARSHALTON is a village where the great doctor 
Radcliffe built a fine houſe ; but it has ſince his death 
belonged to ſeveral different proprietors. The vil- 
lage is ſituated among a number of ſprings, which 
meeting together form a large ſtream called the Wan- 
dle. It is a moſt delightful place; and near it are 
many country houſes belonging to the citizens of 
London. | 

BEDDINTON is a village where the antient family 
of the Carews had a ſeat, and adjoining to it are 
moſt delightful gardens, laid out with taſte and ele- 
gance. | | 
EwELL was once a conſiderable place, and noted in 
hiſtory for a moſt magnificent palace, built in its 
neighbourhood by Henry VIII. but none of its re- 
mains are now left, for king Charles II. having given 
it to his favourite miſtreſs the dutcheſs of Cleveland, 
that lady pulled it down and fold the materials. It 
was called Nonſuch, and we are able to form ſome - 
notion of its grandeur from the account of it, writ- 
ten by Hentzner, a German, who viſited England in 
1598, and whole itinerary was publiſhed ſome years 
ago by the honourable Mr. Walpole. One would 
imagine (ſays he) that every thing in the power of 
architecture to perform had been employed in this 
work. There were in every place ſo many ſtatues 
that ſeemed to breathe, ſo many miracles of art that 
ſeemed to rival the fineſt pieces of Reman antiquity, 

that 
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that it might with great propriety, be called Non- 
. encompaſſed with parks filled with deer, de- 
lightful gardens, groves ornamented with the greateſt 
profuſion, and walks ſo embowered with trees, that 
it ſeemed to be a place pitched upon hy pleaſure to 

well along with health. In the gardens were many 
columns ahd pyramids of marbſe, tuo fountains 
ſpouting water, one of which had a pyramid, here 
MY 


birds perched, whilſt, the water, ſtreamed: 


out of their bills. The other fountain was in à grove 
called Diana's, where Acteon was repreſented tyrned 


into a ſtag, as be, was ſprinkled by the goddeſs and 
— ay ph Beſides this there was another marble 


"Wh | | 
ramid filled with co cealed. Pipes, which ſprinkled: 
1 who, ame within t eir reach elt 

This learned foreigner has not told us the dimen-' 
ſiogs and ſections of it but as the knowledge -of ge- 
nuine architecturg wag. beginning to revive, . along 
Vith the other arts, in the reign of: Henry VIII. we 
may reaſonably.ſuppoſe, that it was a mixture af x 
larity and gothic, There is a large farm-houſe made 


out of part of the rums, and the gardens are turned 
into ,fields, - Ewell has a weekly markęt on 


to corn 2 
Thurſdays ang is diſtant from London 14 miles. 
Feen Jes from Londor. although formerly. 
2..ſmall yillage, is now become a flouriſhing, town, on 
account,'0 enn on. Banſtead- downs, 
which induces not only the merchants in London, byt 

ven ſome of ther nobility, to build houſes. in it for 
their ſummer religences, As the houſes have, been 
built at different timgs, and at a conſiderable diſtance 
from e e whole has a moſt delightful ap- 
carances, PPFAY to, thoſe: who. are fond. of rural 
ife, the gan ens, incloſures, meadows, and downs, 


The church is a. handſome venerable gothic ftruc- 


ture, and near it is a charity ſchool for twenty boys, 


and an alms-houſe for ten poor people of both ſexes. 


GaTToN in this neighbourhood, and at the bottom 


of a hill, is another ancient borough by preſcription, 


and has fent repreſentatives to parliament ever fince | 
the reign of- Henry VI. At preſent it is 2 poor de- 


cayed place, and goyerned by a conſtable, who is cho- 
ſen at the eourt leet of the manor, 
coins have been dug up near it, and there was for- 
merly a caſtle here, but no remains of it are now to 
be ſeen. 


RyEGATE is pleaſantly ſituated in a valley, called 
Holmſdale. There was an ancient caſtle here during 
the eech but neglected in latter times, as there 


are only a few parts of its ruins. now left. The 


church is a handſome edifice built of free ſtone, and 


in a vault under the chancel are ſeveral monumeats of 
the Howards, .earls of Nottingham. The market 
houſe is a gothic ſtructure, and was formerly a chapgl 


dedicated to St. Thomas à Becket. There is a fmall . 


charity ſchool in the town, and, the inhabitants hay- 
ing defeated ſome frageing parties of the Danes, 
have a, high opinion of their own bravery, of which 


they boaſt in the following rhime, that, 


The valley of Holmſdale, 
Waſt never won, nor ever ſhall, 
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The town is an ancient borough by preſcription, 
and has ſent repreſentatives. to parliament. ever ſince 
the original ſummons, who are choſen by the houſe- 
keepers that pay to the church and poor. The weekly 
market is on I ueſday, and the diſtance from London 


is 23 miles. | | | 25 

In the reign of Henry III. William Warren, earl 
of Surry, founded a priory of black canons, at the 
bottom of a hill adjoining to the town,, which is hο⁹ 
converted into a dwelling houſe, and was long the 


cquntry reſidence of the late alderman Parſons. 


HoxklLEv is a village where there is a comman, called 


Thunderfield, and in it the remains ,pf an ancient 


caſtle. We could not learn when or on what occafion 


this ſtrong fort was raiſed, but probably during the 
wars between the Britons and Saxons, towards the 
latter end of the fifth century. The building ſeems 


| and the church is a plain edifice, in the ſteeple of whi 


poor of Darking, and 20l. 


. tq have covered two acres of land, and to have been 
of a 


circular form ſurrounded with a deep moat. 
LixorEIIp, on the borders of Kent, was the place 
where, lord Cobham, in the reign of Henry VI. 
founded a collegiate church, and endowed it with lands 
for the maintainance of a provoſt, chaplains, an 
clerks, which remained till the general diſſolution o 


| monaſteries, . : ' 


TANxDRIDGE is a village, where, in the reign of 
Richard I. Odo; Dammartin founded a priory: of black 
canons for three prieſts, and to ſupport the fick in the 
neighbourhood, as well as for the entertainment of 
poor travellers, but none of its ruins are to be ſeen, 
the people having removed the ſtones to mend the 
walls of their gardens. * 
_. DaRK1NG deſerves, particular notice on many ac- 
counts, but eſpecially for the vaſt quantities of corn 
ſold at it. It is a place of conſiderable antiquity, an 
pleaſantly ſituated, on the banks of the Mole; it is 
built on a ſoft rock of. ſandy ſtone, and the cellars un- 
der the houſes being cut out of the ſame materials, are 
extremely cold even in ſummer. Some of our moſt 
eminent phyficjans haye eſteemed the air at this place 
the moſt healthy in England, to which may be aſcribed 
the fondneſs of the citizens of London, who have 


many of their ſeats in and near the town. The ftreets 


are broad, open and well payed, being kept extreme 


clean, fo that the whole has a moſt agreeable appear 


ance. The pariſh extends to a conſiderable 1 


are eight bells, and a ſet of chimes. ere are ſeve- 
ral monuments in the church, particularly one to the 
memory of Mrs, Tolbot, the lady of one Mr. Tolbot 

of this pari .. 5 . 
Many donations have been left to the poor of this 
which we ſhall mention the following. 


| $awn, among | 
| Mrs. Fenwick, of Betchworth-caſtle, bequeathed 800 


the intereſt of which is ſet- apart to relieve decayed 


| houſe-keepers, and 5l. to every ſervant maid on the 


day of her marriage, who. has ſerved ſeven years in 
one family. OT EC: | 

Dog Smith, whom, we haye already mentioned in 
our account, of Mitcham, left 60l. per annum to the 
a year was left them b 
one Mr. Beau, à clergyman. They have a large 
commodious workhouſe, where the poor are provided 
with eyery neceſſary of life, and on a pleaſant green 
near the town are alms-houſes for widows, who have 
neat apartments, and ſome money, 

The proteſtant diſſenters have a meeting for divine 
ſervice here, and there is another for the uſe of the 
people called quakers. Darking is extremely popu- 
lous, on account of the vaſt quantities of we poul- 


try, and other neceſſaries of life, ſold for the uſe of 


the London markets, and the town is well ſupplied 
with butchers meat, freſh water-fiſh from the. Mole, 
and ſea fiſh from the coaſt of Suſſex, The weekly 
market is on Thurſday, and the diſtance from Lon- 

don is 24 miles. 7 | 8 
There are ſeveral things worthy of a travellęr's no- 
tice in the country adjoining to this town, particularly 
Box-hill, ſo called from the great number of box trees 
conſtantly growing on it, which come to greater per- 
tection than in any other part of England, They are 
| | 6 a; planteg 


* 


62 


planted ſo as to form pleaſant groves, from which 
o_ are extenfive proſpects over Suſſex, Kent, and 


The deſcent to the valley below is almoſt per- 
pendicular, where are ſeen fine cultivated fields,and 
the river Mole winding along the bottom of the 
hill; which, with the great number of ſeats ſcattered 
every where, give the whole the moſt rural as well as 
the moſt romantic appearance. y 
About à mile weſt of the town, a range of hills 
7 called Ranmer, upon which the late ingenious 

r. Tyers built a moſt elegant ſeat, and laid out the 
gardens and incloſures in the trueſt taſte. _ | 

From this hill the view is as extetifive as that from 
Box- hilf, for, in clear weather, St. Paul's, Weſt- 


1 the monument, and Windfor-caftle, 
are all diſtinctly ſeen. | 


Amongſt other intloſures is a wood called H Pen- 
ſeroſo, where are many agreeable walks altogether 
conſiſtent with the name, as nothing can ſerve better 
to inſpire the mind with that pleafing melancholy 
which calms the moft raging paſſibns, and leads to 
tranquillity of mind. © 175 


Welcome with folded arms and fixed eyes, 

A ſigh that piercing mortifies, '  _ 

A look that's faſt'ned to the ground, 

A tongue chain'd up without a ſound ; | 
Fountain heads, and pathlefs groves, 

Places which pale paſſion loves. 


* 
: 


Miro. 


In a temple in the center of the wood are many ſe- 

rious inſcriptions, and a clock, concealed from the 

ublic view, ſtrikes every minute, which ferves- to 

eighten the melancholy. There is an open building 
at a ſmall diſtance from the temple, and in it are 
ſome paintings by Hayman, particularly the Dying 
Chriſtian, and the Unbeliever in the ſame awful ſtate, 
which, as in real life, forms as ſtriking a contraſt as 
can be imagined. . 

Near this place are many other ſeats of the nobility 
and gentry, and an antient road paſſes through the 
church- yard, called by the vulgar the DeviFs-cauſe- 
way. In ſome places it is 10 yards broad, and ap- 

ears to have been originally made of pebbles and 
nts, and is ſuppoſed to have been a work of the 
Belgiz, when they firſt ſettled in Britain. 

f here were, in antient times, three caſtles in this 
pariſh, but two of them are totally demoliſned, and 
the. third, called Betchworth, is now turned into a 
handſome dwelling houſe, beautifully ſituated on the 
Mole. To the north-weſt of Darking are ſeveral 
agreeable, but ſmall villages, and near them many 
fine ſeats, the country being extremely pleafant and | 
healthy. in, 
 LEATHERAEAD 


ne 


ad... 


4 


is a ſmall town, but being a tho- 


— — 


roughfare, it has a good ſtone bridge over the Mole, 
yet oe not contain any thing worth notice. | 
Cohn has many good mns, and is a clean flou- 
riſhing place. In its neighbourhood are ſeveral coun- 
try ſeats, particularly one in the Italian mode, _—_ 
the ceiling gilt, and the rooms finely decorated, 
according to the niceſt taſte, the ornaments being as 
elegant as can be imagined. _ 26s 
Near the ſide of the gardens, the river Mole is made 
above four times its ordinary breadth, and the banks 
are dif poſed in ſo ſloping a manner, that it has a pleaſ- 
ing effect on the eye. At the end of one of theſe 
walks is a delightful ſummer-houſe, ſhaded with large 
elms, which, during the heat of the ſeaſon, is ex- 
tremely refreſhing. F 
In this neighbourhoot is the ſeat of —— Hopkins, 
eſq.. (which formerly belonged to Mr. Hamilton) 
where great improvements have been made, by in- 
cloſing a large tract of land, which was f. 
conſidered fo barren as to be unworthy of cultiva- 
tion; but, by art and induſtry, the heath was burned, | 
and turnips fown, which produced a large crop, and 
theſe being given to the ſheep, the dung of thoſe | 
animals made excellent manure, and fine graſs ſprung ; 
up, fo that at preſent it is exceeding agreeable- Iheſe 


| erty © 


THE MODERN UNIVERSAL BRITISH TRAVELLER. 
1} indoſedlands have pleaſing effect on the eye, for every 


| where the ſmall vallies and riſing grounds form a ſort of 
contraſt, and ſerve as a relaxation, eſpecially when the 
mind- is too much employed in the contemplation of 
one object. The houſe, which was ſmall, has been 
rebuilt, and is now a handſome edifice, adapted to all 
the uſes of a private family, neither poorly low, nor 
idly great, and the gardens are laid out with a taſte 
that ſhews the owner to be well acquainted with uti- 


lity without profuſion. © ge 
 - Erxtncnan, we are told, had once 16 churches, 
ing city ; but we are inclined 


and was 2 large flouriſh 
to doubt the truth of his Rory: becauſe it is not men- 
; tfoned by our old hiftoriarts. The church, indeed, 
| tas the appearance of — and, from the re- 
— of ſome ſtalls, ſeems as if it had been once col- 
legiate. . Ad. 5 
| " Oxkty is fo called from the vaſt numbers of oxk · 
trees growing in the fieighbourhiood, and it had for- 
caſtle, which was befieged by the Danes, but 
rene bed by king Ethel wolf, who came to the aſſiſt- 
| ante of the place. It ſtood near the church, and the 
moat ſurrounding it is ſtill viftble. In the church- 
yard are a great number of roſe buſhes at the heads 
of the graves, owing to a cuſtom fimilar to that prac- 
tiſed by the antient Greeks, viz. that when a lover 
dies; before marriage, the furvivor plants a roſe at 
the head of the deceaſed, which is taken notice of by 
the people for many yeats after. : 
ATTON, but more properly WopeTox, from 
the vaſt quantities of wood growing in its neighbour- 
hood, is fam'd'for an eminence called Leith-hitt. 

GobALl MN is an antient town on the river Wey, 
and ſaſd to have received its name from Goda, a pious 
lady among the Saxons, who founded à religious 
houſe here, giving it the name of her arms, from 
whence the preſent is corruptly derived. The inha- 
bitants pretend that they had a chatter of incorpora- 
tion from Edward III. but whatever truth may be in 
that, their prefent one is no older than the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, by which it is-appointed to be go- 
verned by a warden and eight aſſiſtants, ho act as a 
common council, It is a flouriſhing place, particu- 
larly for the manufactory of woollen cloth, and 
— 2 ſtockings, of which large quantities are made 

Fre. n | 

The river is made navigable up to the town, which 
muſt be of great ſervice to the inhabitants, as it com- 
municates with the Thames, and opens an inter- 
courſe with all the towns on that celebrated river. 
There are ſevera]-paper-mills here, which have con- 
tinued ever ſince the reign of James I. and all 
ſorts, of proviſions are- in great plenty, particularly 
fiſh, which they take in great numbers in the river, 
fuch as ſalmon, pikes, roach, &c. The weekly mar- 
ket is on Saturdays, and the diſtance from London 
34 miles. | | 
Wirrer was formerly a ſmall cell for religious wo- 
men, ſubject to the abbey of Waverly ; and near the 
village is a park, where fome iron ore is found, and 
wrought into bars, for the uſe of the ſmiths in the 
. ouring towns. roy 

-Hascoms is another village, where are the remains 
of an antient camp on an eminence, called the Caſtle- 
hill; but we are not able to diſtinguiſh whether tlie 
works'were Roman, or of a later date. 

HASLEMERE is faid to have been a place of great 
antiquity, but fuffered much during the wars between 
the Danes and Saxons. Whether it recovered after 
the conqueſt we are not told, only it feems to have 
been a place of fome repute in the reign of Edward 
IV. as it then received fatnmonſes to fend members 
to partiament, which privilege it has enjoyed ever 
fince. It is at preſent a poor place, conſiſting of two 
ſmall ftreets, and the houſes low and indifferent! 
built. It is pleaſantly ſituated on the borders of Suf- 
ſex, from which there is a moſt extenſive profpeRt. 
The weekly market is on Tueſdays, and the diſtance 
from London 44 miles. . 

FARNHAM is a large 


ſituated on the banks of 


" 


— 


populous town, pleaſantly 
e river Lodden, its name 


being derived from Fern, of which great quantities 
| formerly 
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grew on the ſpot. It was a place of great 
— the Saxons, and given by king Ethel- 


bald to the church of Wincheſter, to whoſe biſhops 
it has belonged ever ſince, In the reign of king Ste- 

hen, Henry de Blois, biſhop of Wincheſter, built a 
caſtle on an eminence near the town, -which was long 
after uſed as a ſummer reſidence for his ſucceſſors ; but 
it is now falling to decay.. By the preſent remains it 
appears ta have been a magnificent ſtructure, ſtrongly 
walled and mdated round, with towers at proper 
diſtances, and a large park for the diverſion of hunt- 


This is a well-built town, with a great market for 
hops, as there was formerly for corn. The ſtreets are 
well paved, and there is a large market-houſe, built 
many years ago at the ſole expence of one Mr. Clarke; 
and Dr. Fuller tells us, that during the time it was 
building, the workmen were often interrupted by 
eat numbers of people, ſome approving, and ſome 
Alapproving of the defign, which induced the founder 
to cauſe the following diſtich to be engraven on one 
of the ſtones, | be, _—_ 
You who do like me, give money enough to end me; 
You who diſlike me, give as much to mend me. 


The manor belongs to the biſhop of Wincheſter, 
who receives the profits ariſing from the markets, and 
the government is lodged in twelve of the principal 
inhabitants, who are called maſters, two of whom act 
as bailiffs, and are appointed by the biſhop's ſteward, 
who holds a court of equity every three weeks in the 
town, where all pleas of debt, under 40 ſhillings, are 
finally determined. The pariſh church is a gothic 
ſtructure, and near it is a free ſchool, where the youth 
are qualified for the univerſity, and a charity ſchool 
for the children of the poor, who are taught reading, 
writing and arithmetic. The biſhops of Wincheſte, 
have a palace adjoining to the old caſtle, where they 
reſide during the fummer, and from which there is an 
extenſive and moſt delightful] proſpect. It has a 
weekly market on Thurſday, and is diſtant from 
London 38 miles. ra SD wa « 

At Moor-park, about two miles diſtant from Farn- 
ham, that great ſtateſman Sir William Temple ſpent 
the latter years of his life in calm tranquillity, refuſin 
to accept of any poſt under the government, though 
he was often 3 king William concerning 
the moſt difficult ſtate affairs. ; 

Sir William had fo great an eſteem for this place, 
that by his will he ordered his heart to be put into a 
china baſon, and buried under-a ſun- dial in the gar- 
den. The valley wherein the houſe and gardens are 
fituated, is ſurrounded with hills, from one of which 
iſſues a ſmall ſtream, running through the park and 
gardens. There is a high cliff on the left hand, and 
under it is mother Ludlam”s-hole, a large natural grotto, 


having the bottom paved with ſharp pebbles in the form 
of moſaic work, and a ſmall rill of water running 


through the middle, which falls ually down the 
artificial ſteps on the declivity, till it comes to the river. 

WAVERLY had an abbey built by William Giffard, 
biſhop of Wincheſter, in the reign of Henry I. for 


Ciſtertian monks, which was ſaid to have been the | 


firit houſe where the monks of that order reſided, 


when they came to England. A fine feat has been 
erected, within theſe few years, near the ruins of this 


ſtately abby, with gardens laid out in the moſt agree- 
able and elegant manner. Part of the kitchen and 
ſome walls of the abby are yet ſtanding, but the neigh- 
bouring farmers have removed ſeveral loads of the 
ſtones to mend the roads. | oo 
FxkENSHAMu, three miles ſouth of Farnham, con- 


tains large fiſh ponds, which formerly belonged to 
the abbots of Waverly, but now. to the biſhops of 
incheſter. | | 


, * 


þ 


| 
| 
| 


a. 


„ Between Farnham and Guildford: there is: one of the 
moſt. remarkable roads in England. It runs acroſs a ſtee 


chalky hill, in man oy no wider than the road itſelf, | 


from which the decliy 


is very iteep on both ſides. But 
I 


| place of conſiderable repute. 
{ ſon king John, often kept their Chriſtmas here in the 
| caſtle, which in 1216 was beſieged and taken by 


— 


are provided with every neceſſary of life. 


1 


m"—_ 
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 GvitpFoRD® is the county town of Surry; and 4 
place of great antiquity, being one of the country re- 
ſidences of the weft Saxon kings, and given by Alfred 
the Great to his nephew Ethelwald, the ruins of the 
old caſtle being ſtill viſible, near the fide of the river. 
In the reign of Harold the Dane, 1036; a bloody 
tragedy was acted here by Godwin earl of Kent; who 
by orders from the king invited over from Norma 

Alfred the fon of Ethelred, and brother of Edward the 


Confeſſor, under pretence of aſſiſting him to regain 


the throne of his anceftors. 

The earl made ſuch ſolemn profeſſions. of fidelity, 
that the unthinking prince landed in England, with 
600 attendants, and was met at Guildford by God- 
win, who treated him with the moſt apparent cordial, 
affection; but during the night, when Alfred's at- 


tendants were retired to reſt, the treacherous earl, 


who had men already armed for the purpoſe, full upon 
and murdered them in the moſt barbarous manner, 
the poor prince being bound with ropes and carried 
priſoner to Harold, who ordered his eyes to be put 
out, and ſhut him up in priſon, where an end was 
ſoon put to his miſerable life. 

At the Norman conqueſt there were ſeventy-five 
houſes in this town, inhabited by 175 men able to 
bear arms, from which we _ infer, that it was 4 


ing Henry IE and his 


Lewis, dauphin of France, but was afterwards ſur- 
rendered up by order of the pope's legate. 
Henry III. beſtowed ſome lands on the town upon 


condition that the inhabitants ſhould maintain the 


king's laundreſſes, who, in the old Latin, were called 
Meretices, from which ſome writers, by not under- 
ſtanding the word, have imagined that the lord of 
the manor was the keeper of the king's miſtreſſes. 
Guildford is a large handſome town, with good 
houfes, and very commodious inns. There are three 


' churches in the town, all low Gothic ſtructures, with 


ſquare towers; but on Wedneſday the 23d of April, 
1740, one of them fell down, without hurting any 
perſon. Seven hundred and fifty pounds had been 
laid out in repairing it, and the people had attended 
divine ſervice on the Sunday before. On the day it 
fell, workmen were employed in taking down the 
bells, and had only left it about a quarter of an hour 
before the accident happened. It has been ſince re- 
built with brick, but is only a poor low edifice. - King 
Edward VI. founded a free ſchool here, in which 
many great men have been inſtructed in ar 
learning; and there is an alms-houſe well endowed 
for a maſter, twelve brethren and eight ſiſters, who 
This pub- 
lic charity was the gift of Dr. George Abbot; arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, who was a native of Guild- 
ford. | ile 

— received their firſt charter of incorporation 
from Henry I. which was renewed by Henry VII. 
and the town is governed by a mayor, recorder, ſeven 
aldermen, and bailiffs. The aflizes are ſometimes 


held here, and the county courts are kept in the town, 


where the knights of the ſhire are always choſen. 
The river Wey is navigable ſome miles above the 
town, ſo that it is very convenient for trade. The 
cloathing trade was carried on in a very extenſive man- 
ner at. Guildford about a century ago, but it has been 


long on the decline, although ſo much is ſtill made as 


ſerves to employ the poor, for the lands near the towns 
are but ,very indifferent, and yield but ſmall crops. 
The weekly market is on Saturday, and the diſtance 
from London 30 miles. 

Near the town is a fine circular courſe for the 


' horſe races, which are held here after thoſe of New- 


market are over; and on the top of St. Catherine's 
hill ſtands the gallows where the criminals are _ 
cuted, 


** 


the & from the hill is very ſurpriſing, for the paſſen- 
punk ot Suſſex on the ſouth-eaſt, Bagſhot on the nggth- 
weſt, and the horizon only bounds the ſouth-weſt. 
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cuted, being ſituated in ſuch a manner, that moſt of 
the ſhop-keepers can ſtand at their own doors, and 
ſee the executions. 

Near the gallows, on the left hand fide of the road, 
ſtands St. Catherine's chapel, or rather its ruins, for 
only ſome part of the walls are left, It is undoubtedly 
of great/antiquity, as the materials of Which it has 
been built are a ſort of tile ſo hardened, that when 
broken they have the appearance of iron, and the ce- 
ment by which they are joined is as impenetrable as a 
ſolid rock. 

We ſhalb not preſume to aſſert at what period of 
time this chapel was built, but we think it would not 
be attended with any miſconception to ſuppoſe that it 
has been uſed for divine ſervice long before the Saxons 
invaded this ifland. 

WaAamBoROUGH a ſmall village, about four miles 
weſt from Guildford, is pleaſantly ſituated, and near 
it is Eaſt Clandon, where the great Admiral Boſ- 
cawen ſpent the remainder of his days after he had 
ſerved his country, with ſuch courage and fidelity as 
will eyer be remembered by the lovers of our happy 
conſtitution. | Ut 24279 

NewaRK is a village in the pariſh of Send, where 


Ruold de Calva founded a priory of black canons in 


the reign of Henry I. and dedicated it to the Virgin 
Mary. It ſeems to have been a place of conſiderable 
repute, for according to the monaſticon it was valued, 
at the general diſſolution of religious houſes, to have 
no leſs than two hundred fifty-cight pounds annually 
of rents, By-the remains if it now ſtanding, which. 
belong to the family of Ontlow, it appears to have 
been a large ſtructure; and being pleaſantly ſituated, 
there is no doubt but many of thoſe who retired from 
the hurry of public affairs, made this their retreat, to 
enjoy the pleaſures of an uninterrupted »contempla- 
tion, 78 JONES 
Mok Nc is a place of ſome antiquity, but not being 
in any great nad, it is but little known or frequented 
at preſent. It gives name to an hundred, — the 
reign of Henry VI. Edmund duke of Somerſet pro- 
cured it the liberty of having a fair, which in thoſe 
times was of much more importance than at preſent, 
few goods being ſold in any town, unleſs they had one 
of thoſe annual meetings, where the people from the 
neighbouring parts came to purchaſe ſuch articles as 
they wanted. In the town are ſtill the remains of a 
palace of great antiquity, which in the reign of Henry 
VII; was fitted up for the refidence of his mother the 
counteſs of Richmond, whoſe.younger years had been 
ſpent in trouble and anxiety ; but who in the latter 
part- of her life was favopred with a peaceful retreat, 
vue her fon and grandſon reigned monarchs of Eng- 
and, 85 * Lebern 

In 1665, one James Zouch, Eſq, a benevolent 


gentleman, who reſided in the town, built a neat 


market houſe, which is ſtill ſtanding, and uſed for the 
purpoſe intended by the founder. The church is a 
gothie ſtructure ; and there are but few inhabitants in 
the town, although the fituation is extremely pleaſant. 
The weekly market is on Tueſday, but it is poorly 
jupphed with proviſions. Its fair has been long ſince 
diſuſed, no people coming to it, which is a conſidera- 
3 to the place. It is diſtant from London 28 
miles. 
Ocknau contains lord King's houſe, which is moſt 


delighttully ſituated, and was purchaſed by Sir Peter 
Ning, afterwards lord chancellor of England. Op- 


polite to the houſe is the pariſh church, and in the 


burying ground is a tomb- ſtone to the memory of 
John Spong a jobbing carpenter, who, by living in a 
very penurious manner, ſaved ſome money, his prin- 
cipat intention in denying himſelf the comforts of life 
being merely to enjoy the honour of having a grand 


Funeral, and a ſtone, with an inſcription to perpe- | 
tuate:his memory, the words on which are, 
* Who many.a. ſturdy oak had. laid along. 
' *© Felled by death's ſurer hatchet, here lies Spong; 
< Poſts oft he made, yet ne'er a place could get, 


And liv'd by railing, though he was no wit. | 
g © Ira f ew | 93 148 ; 


' larly that of the Honourable Auguſtus 


» 


1 ang 
h 


Old ſaws he had, although no antiquarian, 
And ſtyles corrected, yet was no grammarian. 
„Long liv'd he Ockham's premier architect, 
„And laſting as his fame, a tomb t erect, - 2 
In vain we ſeek an artiſt ſuch ashes, 
„ Whoſe pales and gates were for æternity. 


BA SHOT-HEATH, is 2, deſart wilderpels K | but capa- 
ble of great improvements, as appears from tlie ferti- 
lity of ſuch parts as have been encloled; n 
it are many feats of the nobility and . partieu- 

eppel, of 
og we haye given a perſpeCtive view, drawn on the 

ot. F I 
ant 11 belonged formerly to the abby of Chert- d 
ſey, where the abbots Had a pond, above à mile in 
compaſs, in which they enjoyed the diverſiort of fil a” 

ing; but for want of being properly cleaned and ke t 
in repair, ir is now choaked up with weeds. © To'the* 
weſtward of the town is at aticient funeral momu- 
ment, which from its appearance ſeeitis to Have beth” 
in memory of one of the Britiſh chief. 
Bacsnhor was formerly a royal demeſne, where our 
kings had a palace, or hunting ſeat; but after the, 
reſtoration, the park was laid open. It is principally 
noted at preſent for its good inns; for being on the 
road to Salifbury, and other parts of the weſt of Eng- 
land, there is as good accommodation for travellers 


” 
CY 


| as is to be met With in any part of the Kingdom, 


which renders, it extremely agreeable, and fr is dajly* 
in buildings.” 1n:1676 the church, hien | 
ſtands a little way diſtant, was dear i by ligktr ig,” | 
but the pariſhioners have ſince robunk it at t ir ovn' 
expenee.. ; | 2 * is * bY 3 In Were 
Ecnxn, which ſtands near the river Thames, de- 
ferves the particular notice of a traveller,” In the rei u 
of Charles II. Sir John Denham, one of the Barats! 
of the court df exchequer, erected and endowed In 
alms-houſe for the ſupport of five poor old women, 
who, befides an apartment, Have teach A mall orchard 
behind the houſe, With new gowns and ſtöpkings gvery 
Chriſtmas. This learned judge lived ina” Houſe ad- 
joining to the church, and, upon kid Yeath, it was 
left for the uſe of the vicars, who now 7050 Ws 
Sir John Denham, ſo much celebrated for his poeti- 
cal genius and political knowledge, was thie ſon of this 


gentleman; and bis poem an Cooperschill in this . 372. 
neighbourhood was wrote while he refided with his 'c,C2 


father at Egham. _ 2 | BF 
We muſt not leave this plate, without taking ſome 
notice of Running or Runne Mead, Where the famous 
Magna Charta was ſigned in 1215. It is neceffary 
for the reader to obſerve that in thoſe times the feudal 
ſaw was reduced to a fyſtem in England, and landed 
proper was not fo ſubdivided as at prefent.* All the 
cholders in England were called barohs, and as a 
noble lord has juſtly obſerved, claimed the privilege 
of exercifing a coercive power, and deſpotie authority 


| over their vaſſals. The demeſne lands of the crown, 


together with the advantages arifing from wardſhips, 


made the royal exchequer rich with reſpect to money: 


but the power of the ſovereign was greatly circum- 
fcribed,. not being able to command the attendance or 
feryice of his fubſects, unleſs they had permiſſion from 
their lords. When, à peer died, the king, to reward 
a fayoutite, beſtowed upon him the wardſhip of the 
heir, and if the heir or heireſs married without the 
ſovereigns permiſſion, the eſtate was fortfeitef to the 
crown. This was in its own nature a military law, 
but ey perſon converſant with the ſtate of affairs in 
the world muſt acknowledge that great jnconveniences 
would attend ſuch an inſtitytion; for a young man 
might place his affections on the daughter of a baron, 
whoſe conduct had offended the king, and if, to gra- 
tify that paffion, he married her, both were depriyed 
of a ſubſiſtance by law. „ 
There was a continual ſtruggle between the ſove- 
reign. and the barons, concerning the diſpoſal 
of wardſhips. No ſooner was one of thoſe petty ty- 
Yants diſappointed in his hopes, than hs ſtiook off his 
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deflance, and theſe convulſions in the ſtate moſt com- 
monly ended in the ruin and deſtruction of many in- 
nocent families. Such was the ſtate of England, 
when the Magna Charta was obtained from king 
John, conce! ning which great event Sir John Denham 
in theadmirable poem above alluded to called Cooper's 
Hill, has the following beautiful lines : 


« Here was that charter ſeal'd wherein the crown 
« All marks of arbitrary power lays down. 
« Tyrant and ſlaves, thoſe names of hate and fear, 
« The happier = * of king and ſubject bear. 
« Happy, when both to the fame center move, 
« When kings give liberty and ſubjects love. 
« Therefore not long in force this charter ſtood, 
« Wanting that ſeal---it muſt be ſeal'd with blood. 
« The ſubjects arm'd the more their princes gave, 
« Thadvantage only took the more to crave. 
« Till kings, by giving, give themſelves away, 
„ And, even that pow'r, that ſhould deny, betray. 
« Who gives conſtrain'd but his own fear reviles, 
« Not thank'd, but ſcorned; nor are they gifts, 
but ſpoils. 
« Thus kings, by graſping more than they could 
“ hold, 
„ Firſt made their ſubjects by oppreſſion bold. 
« And popular ſway, by forcing kings to give 
„More than was fit for ſubjects to receive, 
e Ran to the ſame extremes; and one exceſs 
Made both, by ſtriving to be greater, leſs. 
« When a calm river rais'd by ſudden rains 
« Or ſnows diffolv'd o'erflows th' adjoining plains, 
The huſbandmen with high rais'd banks ſecure 
„Their greedy hopes, and this they can endure. 
« But if with bays and dams they ftrive to force 
His channel to a new or narrow courſe, 
« No longer then within his banks he dwells, 
« Firſt to a torrent, then a deluge, ſwells, 
„ Stronger and fiercer by reſtraint he roars, | 
„ And knows no bound, but makes his pow'r his 
„ ſhores.” | 


* 


CurrTSEY was of conſiderable antiquity among the 
Saxons, and it is generally believed, that at a place 
called Cowey Stakes, near this town, Julius Cæſar 
croſſed the Thames, when he led the Romah army 
into the kingdom of Caſſivelaunus, who had encam- 
ped his forces on the oppoſite ſhore. The Britons 


did every thing in their power to oppoſe the Romans, 


by driving ſtakes into the bed of the river, and fencing 
the banks with wood, but the diſcipline of the legions 
overcame the bravery of the barbarians. Bede, who 
lived in the beginning of the eighth century, tells us, 
that ſome of the ſtakes were then to be ſeen, and that 
they were as thick as a man's thigh. 

hertſey had a monaſtery founded in it, almoſt as 
ſoon as the Saxons were converted from Paganiſm ; 
but the Danes burnt it to the ground, after murdering 
the ecclefiaſtics. It was rebuilt by king Edgar, who 
granted it many privileges, and in ſucceeding times it 
received great benefactions, as appears by its valuation 
at the diſſolution, when the rents amounted to 7441. 
The unfortunate Henry VI. was buried here, but af- 
terwards removed to Windſor, by order ot Henry VII. 
At preſent the town is large and populous, its princi- 
pal trade being that of making malt, which is ſent 
down the river to London. It has a bridge over the 
Thames to Shepperton in Middleſex, and is governed 
by a bailiff, appointed by letters patent from the Ex- 
chequer, who enjoys the place for life ; nor can any 
writ be executed either in the town or hundred, un- 
leſs directed to and endorſed by him. The town is 
pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the Thames, and 
celebrated for being the retirement of the ingenious 
Mr. Cowley, who refuſed many preferments at court, 
to enjoy the pleaſures of a country life. He.had, du- 
ring the uſurpation, viſited ſeveral European courts, 
'and found that the fame ambition to rule, the ſame 
ealouſies of thoſe in power, and the ſame want of ſin- 
cerity was peculiar to them all. He had the utmoſt 
averſion to a mean ſlaviſn dependence on the great, as 
* the following lines in one of his poems. 


Were I to curſe the man I hate. 
Attendance and dependance be his fate. 


It has a weekly market on Wedneſday, and is diſ- 
tant from London 20 miles. 

WEvYBRIDGE ſituated on the Wey is a moſt agreeable 
place, and near it are many country ſeats of the no- 
bility and gentry, particularly Oatlands, belonging to 
his grace the duke of Newcaſtle. It is a noble ſtruc- 
ture, and the park is about four miles in circumfe- 
rence, Near the houſe is a fine terrace, frem which 
there 1s a noble proſpect over the T hames, and the 
neighbouring country, and beſides the terrace'a fer- 
pentine river, fo curiouſly contrived that it deceives 
the traveller, who at firſt fight thinks it natural. 

WaALTON on THAMES is ſo called, from its fitu- 
ation on that river, over which there is a curious 
bridge, erected at the ſole expence of Samuel Dicker, 
eſq. in 1750. Near this town are the remains of an 
antient Roman camp, extending over twelve acres of 
land, ſurrounded by a deep ditch that reaches in ſeve- 
ral places to a conſiderable extent. - This work is 
ſuppoſed to be one of the moſt antient Roman forts in 


this ifland, and probably firſt raiſed at the time of 


Cæſar's ſecond invaſion. 

E$SHER is a ſmall agreeable village, ſituated on a ri- 
ſing ground, from whence there is a delightful proſpect 
over the Thames, and here the late Henry Pelham had 
a fine ſeat, on which he expended conſiderable ſums. 
It is built in the gothic taſte with brick, and the 
facings are of ſtone. Its fituation on the river Mole 
— it a great air of antiquity; for although Mr. 

elham added two towers, and repaired different 
parts, yet the houſe was firſt built by cardinal Wolſey, 
when that great ſtateſman was in his plenitude of 
power. The improvements added to this place not 
being according to the rules of architecture, ſhew that 
the projectors were deſtitute of true taſte in that moſt 
excellent ſcience, for had they made the additions in 


| the gothic ſtyle, there would at leaſt have been an ap- 


pearance of uniformity, a thing neceſſary to be at- 

tended to by all thoſe who undertake to conduct the 

building of public edifices. ; 
CLAREMONT in the ſame neighbourhood was th 


beloved retirement of that great miniſter and able | 


ſtateſman the late duke of Newcaſtle, who here en- 
joyed the ſweets of ſolitude after the fatigues of buſi- 
neſs, and formality of courts. By the duke's will, 
it became part of his lady's jointure, who ſold it to 
lord Clive, and his lordſhip pulled down the whole 
fabric, in order to erect another more elegant on the 
ſpot, for which purpoſe artiſts of all ſorts were em- 
ployed. 

KincsTON was a place of great repute under the 
Saxon kings, and ſo called, becauſe many of thoſe mo- 
narchs were crowned on a ſtage erected for that pur- 
poſe in the market place. In the reigns of Edward II. 
and Edward III. it received ſummonſes to ſend mem- 
bers to the Engliſh parliament, but negleCting to pay 
them for their attendance, that privilege was taken 
away, It was however eſteemed in latter ages, as ap- 
pears from Richard Nevil, the great earl of Warwick, 
building a palace near the town, where he often reſi- 
ded. Thetown is a large and populous place, and the 
aſſizes for the county are frequently held here, when 
vaſt numbers of people reſort to it, both from London 
and other parts. The church is a ſpacious edifice, and 
in it are the pictures of ſuch of the Saxon kings as 
were crowned here, beſides that of king John, in St. 
Mary's chancel, in memory of that prince's firſt grant- 
ing them a charter of incorporation. Queen Eliza- 
beth founded and endowed a free ſchool, where the 
youth are inſtructed in grammar learning ; and in the 
reign of Charles II. one Mr. Cleave, an alderman of 
London, founded an alms-houſe for fix men and fix 
women, for whoſe ſupport he left an eſtate of eighty 
pounds per annum. The fame benevolent gentle- 
man eſtabliſhed a charity ſchool, where thirty of the 
children of the poorer people are taught and cloathed, 
which is of conſiderable advantage to the town. 

The wooden bridge over the Thames conſiſts of 
twenty arches ; and for keeping it in repair there is an 
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eſtate of forty pounds per annum, ſo that no toll is 
taken, as at other parts. Near the town is a ſmall 
ſtream, and over it a bridge built of brick, of con- 
ſiderable advantage to the inhabitants. 

The weekly market is on Saturday, when great 
quantities of corn is bought up by the dealers in 
London. It is diſtant from London 12 miles. 
Richmmoxp is ſituated about ten miles from Lon- 
don, in the county of Surry; and, for its agreeable 
ſituation, and healthy air, is eſteemed the firſt village 
in England. It was anciently the ſeat of our mo- 
narchs, and from its ſplendor was called Shene, 


which, in the Saxon language, ſignifies bright and 


ſhining. 

King Edward III. built a palace here, where he 
reſided the latter part of his life, and where he at length 
died with grief for the loſs of his beloved and heroic 
ſon Edward the Black Prince. After the death of 
Edward III. it became the ſeat of his grandſon, Richard 
II. whoſe queen dying here, that prince conceived 
ſuch an averſion to the place, that he cauſed many 
parts of the palace to be defaced. Henry V. how- 
ever repaired the deſtruction made by Richard II. and, 
had he lived, intended to have made it his ſummer re- 
ſidence ; but during the long wars between the houſes 
of York and Lancaſter, it was greatly neglected, and 
was at laſt conſumed by fire in the year 1500. How- 
ever, it did not continue long in ruins, for —_— 
VII. cauſed it to be rebuilt, according to the be 
rules of architecture in that age, and changed its name 
from Shene to Richmond, in honour of that diſtrict 
in Yorkſhire, from whence he received the title of 
earl, before he defeated Richard III. and was crowned 
king of England. 

In this palace died Henry VII. as did alſo queen 
Elizabeth ; and during the reigns of four kings of the 
Stuart family, the palace was ſo neglected, that it fell 
entirely to decay. On part of the ground where this 
palace formerly ſtood, a moſt elegant houſe is erected, 
which commands a fine view of the Thames and the 
adjacent country, and is at preſent the reſidence of 
the counteſs of Northampton. Near this is another 
ſuperb manſion belonging to lady Cooper. 

In the gardens was a royal palace, which was deſigned 
and erected by the duke of Ormond, who obtained a 
grant of the ground from king William III. as a gra- 
tuity for his military ſevices, during ſeveral cam- 
paigns. The edifice itſelf was ſuitable to the ſtate of 
a nobleman, but much beneath the dignity of that of 
a king. It muſt be allowed, however, that no ſpat 
could be more eligible for a palace ; nor is there a 
pleaſanter place in the kingdom. 

Subſequent to the duke of Ormond's attainder, in 
the reign of George I. it devolved to the crown, and 
became the reſidence of the royal family. George II. 
frequently reſided here, with his conſort and children, 
during the ſummer, and the parliament ſettled it on 
queen Caroline, in caſe ſhe ſhould ſurvive his _— 
It received great improvements from that princeſs, 
who frequently amuſed herſelf in a dairy-houſe, or 
gave herſelf up to the charms of a pleaſing ſolitude 
in a hermitage which ſhe had conſtructed on purpoſe 
to indulge . rivate meditations. Our preſent 
ſovereign, with his amiable conſort, and royal chil- 
dren, have often made this their ſummer reſidence. 
The whole of it, however, has deen lately taken 
down; but it is neceſſary to obſerve, that the foun- 
dation of a new palace, on a plan of his majeſty's 
own deſigning, was laid ſome few years ſince. It 
was, nevertheleſs, diſcontinued, and we are ſtill 
uncertain whether the proſecution of the work will 
be reſumed. 

The park and gardens are aſtoniſhingly delightful ; 
a large track of land has been lately added to the for- 


mer, which track comprized what was formerly called 


Weſt Shene. Here an obſervatory hath been erected 
for his majeſty's amuſement, and the purpoſe of mak- 
ing mathematical obſervations. To facilitate theſe 


ends three pyramids have been raiſed within view of 

the obſervatory, in order to take a meridian, &. 

This additional part of the park is only ſeparated from 

the Thames by a noble terrace, which at once ſerves 
[ 


for a pleaſant walk, and for the convenience of the 
horſes drawing ge barges on the river. It is to be 
de of Richmond to Ham, and on 
rnes, a {mall village on the banks 


The gard > laid out with the fineſt judgment, 
and finiſhed MFthe moſt elegant manner. In the rural 
walks, near the entrance, ſtood the dairy already 
mentioned. It was an old, but neat brick building, 
with an aſcent by a flight of ſteps, and an angular pe- 
diment on the front. Within the walls were covered 
with ſtucco, and the apartments furniſhed with vari- 
ous china utenſils, of the moſt beautiful pattern, for 
containing the milk. 

Oppoſite where the dairy ſtood is a fine gravel walk 
which leads to the Thames. Near the river is a wood, 
through which there is a walk to an elegant ſtructure 
called the queen's pavillion; and at a ſmall diſtance 
from this is another handſome edifice called the Duke's 
Summer-houſe, which has a lofty arched entrance, 
and the top of it is terminated by a ball. 

Near a pond, at the end of a labyrinth, is Merlin's 
Cave, a building in the Gothic tafte, and covered 
with thatch, but the whole is now much 4n decay. 
In this place are two figures in wax, one of which re- 
preſents Merlin like one of the Britiſh bards ; and the 
other repreſents queen Elizabeth in the dreſs men- 
tioned by antient authors to have been worn by the 
Amazons. Here is alſo a very neat library, which 
principally conſiſts of modern books, all elegantly 
bound in vellum. 

At a ſmall diſtance from this venerable-looking 
edifice is a large oval of about 500 feet in diameter, 
called the Foreſt Oval, from whence there is a view 
of the Hermitage, a moſt curious piece of architecture, 


and ſo ingeniouſly deſigned and finiſhed, that it ap- 


pears to have ſtood ſeveral centuries, although it was 
only erected by queen Caroline. This edifice has 
three arched doors; and the middle part, which pro- 
jects a little, is adorned with a kind of ruinous angu- 
lar pediment. On the top of it is a ſmall turret with 
a bell, to which there is an aſcent by a winding walk. 
The ſtones of this building appear as if laid together 
by accident, and the venerable look of the whole is 
augmented by a thick grove behind, which naturally 
fills the mind of the ſpectator with a pleaſing melan- 
choly. The inſide is adorned with ſtatues of the fol- 
lowing great men, who, by their writings, were an 
honour not only to their country, but to human na- 
ture, viz. Sir Iſaac Newton; doctor Samuel Clarke, 
Mr. Wollaſton, author of that excellent work, en- 
titled, © The Religion of Nature Delineated;” John 
Lock, eſquire; and the honourable Robert Boyle. 
From. this curious ſtructure we paſs through corn 
fields, and others covered with graſs, interſperſed in 
ſeveral parts with furze and broom, where nature ap- 
pears under all the charms of variety. Theſe lead to 
an amphitheatre formed by elm trees, from whence 
there is a beautiful walk that extends about half a mile 
and the gardens are terminated by a ſmall wilderneſs. 
At the north-eaſt extremity of the gardens is the 
houſe which was often the reſidence of his late royal 
highneſs Frederick, prince of Wales, father to his 
prefent majeſty; and near it is another built by a 
Dutch architect, and originally deſigned for her royal 
highneſs the princeſs Amelia, 
Io conclude, with reſpect to theſe gardens, we may 
juſtly ſay, they are admirably diverſified, as art does 
not offer the leaſt violence to nature; and Mr. Pope's 
excellent advice, in the following lines, hath been 


ſtrictly followed: 


To build, to plant, whatever you intend, 

To rear the column, or the arch to bend; 

To ſwell the terrace, or to ſink the grot, 

In all, let nature never be forgot : 

Conſult the genius of the place in all, 

That tells the waters or to riſe or fall ; 

Or helps th' ambitious hill the heavens to ſcale, 
Or ſcoops in circling theatres the vale ; 

Calls in their country, catches op'ning glades, 


Joins willing woods, and varies ſhades from ſhades. 
| Now 
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Now breaks, or how directs th' intending lines; 
Paints as you plant, and as you work deſigns. 


The Green at Richmond is exceeding pleaſant, 
being ſurrounded with lofty elms, and adorned on 
each ſide with the houſes of perſons of diſtinction. 
The area is quite level, and incloſed with wooden 
rails; and in one part of it is a ſun-dial. Among 
the ſeats on this green is a handſome and ſpacious 
manſion which formerly belonged to Sir Charles 


Hedges, and was lately the refidence of Sir Matthew | 


Decker ; but it is now dividid into four tenements, 
occupied by people of faſhion. In the gardens belong- 
ing to this building are hedges of holly, ſuppoſed to 
be the longeſt and higheſt in the kingdom, one in 
the royal gardens excepted 3 with ſeveral other hedges 
of evergreen, and many agreeable viſtas cut through 
woods. The whole is adorned with a fine canal, a 
decoy, ſummer-houſe, grottos, fountains, &c. And 
it is neceſſary to obſerve, that in the hot, or rather 
ſtove-houſes, the anana, or pine-apple, was firſt 
brought to maturity in this kingdom. 


On one ſide of the green is a wall which encloſes a 
ſmall detached park, well ſtocked with deer belonging 
to his majeſty, and near it 1s the entrance to the royal 

rdens. In one corner of the green is a ſmall theatre 
lately erected, the old one having been converted ini 
a place of worſhip. | 

The new park is ſituated between Richmond and 
Kingſton, It was made in the reign of Charles I. 
and encloſed with a brick wall, ſaid to be eleven miles 
in circumference. - In this park are two hills, one of 
which is called King Henry's Mount, from whence 
there is a proſpect of fix counties, with diſtant views 
of Windſor Caſtle and the city of London. The new 
lodge, which was built by the late Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, is a very elegant edifice. It 1s built of ſtone 
in a ſquare form, with wings on each fide of brick. 
It ſtands on a riſing ground, and commands a very 
good proſpect of the park, as alſo a fine piece of water, 
ſituated on one part of it. 1 IINR 15 

Adjoining to the entrance of this park from Rich- 
mond is an elegant building, which formerly belonged 
to the Duke of Ancaſter, but in March, 1779, was 
purchaſed by Mr. Jibb, a private gentleman. : 

The village of Richmond is built in an aſcending 
form, and extends from the Thames to the New- 
Park, having the royal gardens ſloping on its fide to- 
wards the river. On the ſummit of the hill is a beau- 
tiful walk, called the queen's terrace in honor of her 
preſent majeſty, as to her taſte and beneticence its 
elegancy is principally owing. It is well laid out, and 
furniſhed with pleaſant ſeats. On one ſide it is cir- 
cumſcribed by a row of houſes, ſome of which are 
very elegant as well as admirably ſituated, particularly 
a new one lately erected by Sullivan, Eſq. I 
is a neat brick building with two abuttments which 
form wings. The enchanting proſpect from this 
noble terrace exceeds whatever imagination can paint, 
the many ſeats of the nobility and gentry, the beauti- 
ful villages and incloſures, and the river Thames 
winding along its ſhore all conſpire to — ay the 
ſcene and awaken in the mind the moſt pleaſing ideas. 
Indeed, when we were here, we ſo fully felt the force 
of the variegated beauties before us, that rapture filled 
our breaſts, and fancy ſeizing the pencil of poetical en- 
thuſiaſm, inſtantly produced the following lines. 


From this ſweet heighth where balmy zephyrs play, 
And feather'd warblers hop from ſpray to ſpray ; 
Charm'd, I behold the variegated ſcene, 

Which claims the notice of a lovely queen : 

And view, while on the terrace walks I rove, 
The winding river, and the waving grove ; 

The diſtant villas form'd by blended arts ; 

The verdant lawns where nature grace imparts ; 
The ſeats of hoſpitality and eaſe, 

Where poliſh'd {miles and kindly plenty pleaſe 
There — in ſhady woods immur'd, 
Seems from the pow'r of olus ſecur'd. 

Full in my view fair Twickenham diſplays 

Her feats, the ſibject of poetic praiſe; 


| 


Where Pope once pip'd amid the village (wains, 
The ſofteſt ſongſter of the Britiſh plains. 

Upon my right delightful Richmond's ſeen, 

The modern name now claim'd by antient Shene: 
But either term the pleaſant place ſhou'd bear, 
And juftly ſnou'd both appellations ſhare. 

For truth may Richmond with theſe tities crown, 
A WEALTHY VILLAGE, and a SHINING TOWN. 


Among other fine ſeats in this village is one belong- 


ing to Sir Charles Aſgill, from whence there is an 


advantageous view of the bridge lately erected 
Thames from Richmond tv * — This 
elegant and uſeful ſtructure conſiſts of thirteen arches 
eight of which are of brick, viz. three on the Surry. 
and five on the Middleſex fide; and the other fire 
central arches are handſomely built of ſtone, Theſe 
have ſtone baluſtrades on each fide, but the five 
arches of brick on the Middleſex fide have only wooden 
palliſadoes. That part of the bridge over the three 
brick arches on the Surry fide has, for the ſecurity of 
paſſengers, a brick parapet wall on each fide capped 


with ſtone. The interior parts of theſe three arches 


are converted to private uſes: one being a ſtorehouſ, 
the ſecond a ſtable, and the third =, — 


workſhop. At the entrance of the bridge on the Surry 


fide is a pyramidial ſtone, which, on two of its qua- 
drangular ſides, is inſcribed with the diſtances from 
various places; and on a third ſide are theſe words: 


«© The firſt ſtone of this bridge was laid 2 3d A 
1774, and finiſhed Decaber 1777.” 


Near this bridge is a fire-engine, by means of which 
the inhabitants of this town are ſupplied with water. 

In Richmond is an alms-houſe for ten poor wi- 
dows, built by Doctor Duppa, biſhop of Wincheſter, 
in the reign of king Charles II. And there is another 
alms-houſe endowed with lands of a conſiderable 
value, Here are likewiſe two charity ſchools, one for 
32 boys, and the other for 32 girls. 

EAST SHENE is a ſmall village, fituated about two 
miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Richmond, 

Kew is a village on the banks of the Thames, 
where are many fine ſeats, particularly that of her late 
royal highneſs the princeſs Dowager of Wales. It is 
a noble and magnificent palace, furniſhed in the moſt 
elegant manner, and ſuitable to the dignity of the 
poſſeſſor, his preſent majeſty, who, with his conſort, 
and royal offsprings, frequently.viſit this place during 
the ſummer. The gardens are laid out with judge- 
ment, finiſhed with great art, and every where plea- 
ſant and delightful. Here are many curious plants, 
brought from different countries, of which a catalogue 
has been publiſhed, by the late ingenious Sir John 
Hill. But the greateſt curioſity, and juſtly deſervin 
the notice of a traveller, is the Pagoda or Chineſe 
temple, being the largeſt and moſt handſome edifice of 
that kind in Britain. It is erected on a baſe forty- 
nine feet in diameter, and riſes to the height of 163 
feet, containing ten ſtories or apartments, each gra- 
dually leſſening until you reach to the top, from 
whence-there is a moſt delightful proſpect. 

The walls of this edifice are compoſed of hard bricks, 
and before each of the ſtories is a gallery railed in. 
On the top is an ornament double gilt, and the ſtair- 
caſe in the center opens as you advance, fo that the 
whole is eſteemed by the beſt judges to equal, if not 
exceed any thing of the ſame nature in the eaſtern 
countries, where ſuch edifices are ſet apart for the 
worſhip of Pagan deities. In the orangery is a lake 
with a curious machine for raiſing water, erected in 
1761, by the ingenious Mr. Smeaton. All the baſons 
in the gardens are ſupplied with water by this ma- 
chine, which requires only two horſes to work it. 
Queen Anne gave to the inhabitants of Kew a piece 
of ground, whereon they built a chapel for divine 
ſervice, and the miniſter is ſupported by the voluntary 
contributions of ſuch of the nobility and gentry as 
have ſeats in the neighbourhood. n 

There is a bridge here over the Thames, which was 
erected purſuant to an act of parliament in the year 


1 1758. It conſiſts of eleven arches, two of which ad- 


joining 
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joining to the ſhore on each ſide are of brick and ſtone, 
and the other ſeven of wood; the center arch being 
fifty feet wide, and the road thirty. 

n the neighbourhood of Richmond are the two 
ſmall villages of Ham and PETERSHA, at the firſt of 
which was a ſeat belonging to the duke of Lauder- 
dale, one of the prime miniſters of Charles II. Great 
alterations and improvements have been lately made to 


this ſeat by its preſent poſſeſſor lord Dyſart. 


- The earl of Rocheſter, ſon of the great earl of Cla- 


rendon, and lord high treafurer, in the reign of 


James II. built a fine feat at the village of Peterſham, 
which was unfortunately burnt down in 1720, the 
flames raging ſo furiouſly that the family and ſervants, 
who were all at home, had ſcarce time to fave their 
lives. But the elegant houſe, the rich furniture, and 


curious paintings, were conſidered as but a trifling | 


loſs, when compared with the ineſtimable library of 
the earl of Clarendon, wherein were many manu- 
ſcripts relating to the civil wars and tranſactions du- 
ring the reign of Charles I. with many curious papers 
concerning the ſecret embaſſies of the earl during the 
exile of Charles II. 
The late earl ot Harrington purchaſed the ground 
whereon this houſe ſtood, and on the ſame ſpot erected 
another for his country refidence from a defign of the 
earl of Burlington, who in all his plans joined conve- 
nience to elegance, without which the grandeſt edifice 
in the world is paltry and deſpicable. In the gardens 
we ſee ſimplicity and elegance ſo equally blended to- 
gether, that, like every deſign of the noble architect, 
art is only uſed as a foll to ſet off nature, and diſplay 
its charms in the utmoſt perfection. His lordſhip has 
ſtrictly adhered to the advice of the poet, who ſays, 
- Begin with ſenſe, of ev'ry art the ſoul, 
Parts anſw'ring parts, ſhall ſlide into a whole, 
+ Spontaneous beauties ſhall around advance, 
Start, ev'n from difficulty, ſtrike, from chance. 
Nature ſhall join you; time ſhall make it grow 

A work to wonder at—perhaps a STow. 
Without it, proud Verſailles, thy glory falls, 

And Nero's terraces deſert their walls. | 
; Poee's Epiſtle to the earl of BURLINGTON. 
- MoRTLAKE is a pleaſant place on the banks of the 


SEITISH TRAVELLER. 


Thames, and was once famous for a manufactorv of 
fine tapeſtry, now fallen to decay. There are ſome 
agreeable ſeats in the neighbourhood, and the inhabi- 
tants have two charity ſchools for youth of both ſexes. 

PUTNEY is a large populous village on the banks of 
the Thames, oppoſite Fulham, with which there is a 
communication by means of a wooden bridge, the paſ- 
ſengers paying a toll to keep it in repair. The church 
is an old gothic ſtructure; and in it are many hand- 
ſome monuments. - The principal ſupport of the place 
depends on the citizens of London, many of whom 
have country ſeats here, for the benefit of the air and 
relaxation from the fatigues of buſineſs. 

W1MBLEDON is an ancient village, celebrated in hiſ- 
tory for a bloody battle fought here in the ſixth cen- 
tury, between Ceaulin, king of the Weſt Saxons, and 
Ethelbert, king of Kent; wherein the latter was de- 
feated. The manor formerly belonged to the crown; 
but queen Elizabeth gave it to Sir Thomas Cecil, fon 
of her great miniſter lord Burleigh, who built a houſe 
on it in the year 1588, which, during the time of the 
civil wars, was given to general Lambert, from whom 
it paſſed to different proprietors, and was at laſt pur- 
chaſed by Sarah, dutcheſs of Marlborough, who built 
a fine ſeat where the old one formerly ſtood, and left 
it to her grandſon John Spencer, Eſq; in whoſe fa- 
mily it ſtill continues. | | 

WANDSWORTH is a village where the citizens of 
London have country ſeats; it is ſo called from the 
little river Wandle, which runs through it; but is 
moſtly noted for its fair on Monday, Tueſday, and 
Wedneſday, in Whitſun-week. There is a manu- 
factory of copper in the town, where ſeveral kitchen 
— are made and ſold to the dealers in London. 

RoEHAMPTON is one of the moſt agreeable places 
near London, having many ſeats built for the moſt 
eminent merchants in the city. | 

BATTERSEA is ſituated on the Thames oppoſite 
Chelſea, and was many years the ſeat of the celebrated 
lord Bolingbroke, whoſe anceſtor Sir Walter St. John 
founded a free ſchool for twenty boys in the place. 
There are ſeveral handſome houſes in this village, 
and the gardens are ſaid to produce the beſt aſparagus 
that is brought to the London markets. | 
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A CORRECT LIS T or 1 FAIRS x SURRY. 
Places. | Months. ig Commodities ſold. Places, | Months, [Pays Commodities fold. 
8 une 22 | Horſes, Bullocks, and a February = 13 Horſ. Cat. Sh. & Hops 
Bletchingley f 2 2 | Toys Godalming 4 July 10 Horſ. Cat. Sh. & Pigs 
i IMichaelmas . 5 [May 4 6 ef 
ookham Day — Horſes and Cattle Guildford 4 D Ditto 
Camberwell Auguſt 18 [Toys Ham May 29 |Pedlary 
| Firſt Mond.. |Horſes, Cattle, and Haſleme 4 May 12 Horſes, Cattle, Sheep, 
in Lent Hops s wy September | 25 | and Hogs _ 
hertſey May 14 [Horſes and Cattle Catherine Hill October 1 Horſes, Apparel, and 
| Auguſt 6 | Horſes, Cattle, and Th. Fr. & Sa Houſhold Goods 
September 25 Hogs | Kinoſto; in Wit. Wk. — | Horſes and Toys 
"PIER 4 March 17 | Toys * Auguſt 2 3 4\Pedlary and Fruit 
* December | 11 [Horſes and Sheep November | 13 | Horſes, Cattle, & Toys 
Croydon 4 July 5 (3-951 1 wg Toys || Leatherhead October 10 Ditto 
October 2 and Shee : May 12 | 
— 2 The day be-| Forſes, Bullocks, Lingfield | 4 June 29 5 Cattle and Pedlary 
8 fore Aſc. day Sheep and Toys 2 Auguſt 12 [Cattle and Toys 
1 2 25 | | Mortlake July 19 | Toys 
ulwich May 5 26 0 * Peckham Auguſt 21 [Ditto 
Egham September | 19 [Cattle Whit Mon. | — 
Epſom Auguſt 5 | Toys Ryegate 2 September | 14 gn and Horles| 
ther September | 4 oo 3 Thorp May 29 |Pedlary 
May 12 |Horſes, Bullocks Wedneſday 
well 4 October 29] Sheep and Toys Walton in Eaſt, Wk] © Horſes, Cattle & Sheep 
: Holy Thurſ.| — |Horſes, Cattle, Sheep || Wanbro' September 4 |Ditto 
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which he diſſolved, and brought their rents into the 


Ee m 
Biography of SuxRx. 


HOMAS CROMWELL, afterwards earl of 

Eſſex, was the ſon of a blackſmith at Putney, 
where he was born ſome time in the reign of Henry 
VII. He went as a common ſoldier in the army of 
Henry VIII. during the war with France; as at 
the conluſion thereof, it appears, that he did not 
chuſe to return to England, but enliſted in the French 
army, in which he ſerved, without any commiſſion, 
in 1527. 

What education he received in England we have 
not been able to learn, only that during the time he 
was abroad he made himſelf maſter of ſeveral modern 
languages; and when he left the army became clerk, 
or agent, to the Engliſh factory at Antwerp in the 
Netherlands. In this ſtation his genius began to diſ- 

lay itſelf; for having negotiated ſome matters of 
importance for the merchants, cardinal Wolſey was 

. fo much taken with his fine addreſs and excellent 
parts, that he took him into his family, and appoint- 
ed him his folicitor. 

At this time a ſtorm was gathering over the car- 
dinal, who had long 13 England in the moſt 
arbitrary manner; and as this miniſter was greatly 
afraid of the commons, he procured a ſeat in the 
houſe for Cromwell, where he managed the defence 
of his maſter's conduct with ſuch ſtrength ef judg- 
ment, and elegance of expreſſion, that all preſent 
were amazed at his abilities; and the king took him 
immediately into his ſervice. Cromwell, among ma- 
ny other virtues, had one ſeldom found in eourts, 
namely, gratitude to his generous benefactor, the 
cardinal, even after he was diſgraced, and banithed 
from the court. Soon after he had been in the ſer- 
vice of the king he was ſworn one of the privy coun- 
cil, made maſter of the jewel office, clerk of the ha- | 
naper, and chancellor of the exchequer. About two 
years after he was appointed principal ſecretary of | 
ſtate, and maſter of the rolls. | | 

When we conſider the character of king Henry, 
who could never ſet any bounds tu his 2 and 
the temper of his courtiers, who were conſtantly en- 
gaged in plotting the deſtruction of thoſe in power, 
we need not be ſurprized to find the number of Crom- | 
well's enemies encreaſing in proportion to the rapidity 
of his promotions; eſpecially among the antient no- 
bility, who deſpiſed him for his low birth, and the | 
popith clergy, who hated him for adviſing the king to 


exchequer. He told the king, that with reſpe& to 
the expulſion of the monks, it- was only reducing 
them to labour, and alay character, which was their 
original inſtitution ; and as to the auſterities enjoined 
them by their ſeveral orders, they might, if they 
thought proper, continue to practice them without 
any connexion with a monaſtic life. The papa 
power being now aboliſhed, and the ſupremacy j > 
clared to be in the king, Cromwell was appointed 
vicar general over all the temporalities of the clergy ; 
and the next year advanced to the dignity of lord 
privy ſeal. He was likewiſe created a baron of Eng- 
land, and conſtituted chief juſtice itinerant of all the 
foreſts beyond the Trent, 

Preferments ſtill continued to flow upon him, for 
in 1 537 he was created a knight of the garter, and 
ſoon after made conſtable of Cariſbroke-caſtle, in the 


Iſle of Wight; - beſides obtaining ſeveral grants of 


lands and manors. In 1540 he was created earl of 
Eſſex, and conſtituted lord high chamberlain of 
England. | 

Being thus raiſed to the higheſt honours that a ſub- 
jet could enjoy, the reader may poſſibly deſire to 
know in what manner a perſon of his low birth be- 
haved in that. elevated ſtation. And it is with the 
greateſt pleaſure that we are authorized, by the beſt 
cotemporary authors, to aſſert, that no man, ho 
enjoyed ſo great a ſhare of a tyrant's favour, ever be- 
haved with ſo much moderation. He was the patron 


of learning, virtue and religion; no man being ap- 


pointed to a place under him whoſe manners were 
not pure, and his character irreproachable. As the 
government of the nation was committed to him, 
there is no wonder he did every thing in his power 
to ſupport himſelf in office, 12 that he had 
many enemies, and that if he fell under his royal 


life. 

He ſtudied the king's temper, and as his third 
queen, Jane Seymour, was dead, hg thought that if 
he could procure him a firſt-rate beauty, he would be 
ſure of his confidence to the laſt; but this wrought 


{ his ytter ruin : for the Howard's, who were his ſworn 


enemies, procured a falſe picture of Anne, daughter 
of the duke of Cleves, which being preſented to 
Cromwell, he ſhewed it to the king, who was fo 
pleaſed with its beauty, that Cromwell haſtily con- 
cluded the match, not imagining that he had been 
impoſed on. The princeſs was ſent over ; and the 
king, eager to ſee his new queen, went to meet her 
at Rocheſter, But what was his ſurprize, when at 
firſt ſight of his bride, he cried out, that they had 


teize the revenues of the monaſteries. + | 


In 1535 he was appointed viſitor of the abbies, 
7 . G 


| that he would not lie with her, His reſentment was 
* "I 


brought him a great Flander's mare, and declared 


the 


maſter's diſpleaſure, his fall would coſt him his 
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the more encreaſed when he found that ſhe could not 

2 any other language beſides Dutch, which lie 
id not underſtand. 

Cromwell, Cranmer, and ſuch of the courtiers as 
favoured the reformation, told the king that the mar- 
riage would be attended with great advantages, as it 
would ſecure an alliance with the German princes. 
Accordingly he yielded to their perſuaſions, and the 
ceremony was performed ; but next morning he ſent 
for Cromwell, and told him, that he would never 
lie with his queen any more, for he was perſuaded ſhe 
was not a virgin. The conduct of Anne, on this oc- 
caſion, does her much honour, for ſhe freely con- 
ſented to live privately on a penſion, but would not 
return to her own country. 

About this time the king, who had placed his af- 
fections on Catherine Howard, was privately mar- 
ried to that lady, which made the ruin of Cromwell 
inevitable. It is well known to many of our readers, 
that it was the practice in that bloody reign, when a 
miniſter's: diſgrace was reſolved, not to indict him at 
common law, but to bring in a bill of attainder, 
which deprived him of the privilege of making his 
defence. - 

Cromwell was arreſted at the council table by the 
duke of Norfolk, and committed to the Tower, 
where he ſhared the fate of all diſcarded miniſters ; 
namely, to be forſaken of his friends, who all, ex- 
cept honeſt Cranmer, looked upon him as a dead man, 
That prelate did all in his power to fave the life of his 
friend, and ſpoke learnedly againſt the bill in the up- 
per houſe. 

The bill, however, paſſed through the houſe of 
peers in two days, but it met with more oppoſition 
from the commons, where it remained ten days, and 
was only paſſed by a ſmall majority. The bill having 
thus paſſed both houſes, it received the royal aſſent 
by commiſſion, and a warrant was made out for be- 
heading Cromwell, on the 28th of July, 1549, fix 
weeks after his commitment, which was executed 
with particular circumſtances of barbarity. 

Thus fell this great miniſter, who had raiſed him- 
felf merely by the ſtrength of his natural parts. In 
his highe ging he was obliging and grateful to 
all his former acquaintance, and fo charitable, that 
200 poor people were relieved at his houſe, in Throg- 


morton-itreet, twice every day. 


RoperT ABBOT, D. D. a very learned and pious 
divine, was the ſon of a clothicr at Guildford; where he 
was born 1560, and inſtructed in grammar learning at 
the free-ſchool in that town. He was afterwards en- 
tered a ſtudent in Baliot-college, Oxford, where he 
made great proficiency in the favourite ſtudies of thoſe 
times, namely the Ariſtotelian logic, fathers, coun- 


cils, critics and commentators, being in his own | 
opinion a moderate Calviniſt. He was a hard ſtudent, | 


and remained at the univerſity, till he had taken his 
laſt degrees. On the acceſſion of James I. he was 
{worn one of the court chaplains, and ſoon after pub- 
lithed his book, De Antichriſto, along with the king's 
"Treatiſe on the Revelations. In 1609 he was elected 
maſter of Baliol-college, and ſoon after appointed 
regius profeſſor of divinity in the univerſity. In this 
ſtation he was of great ſervice to the youth in general, 
for Bellarmine having publiſhed his book on the papal 
ſupremacy, Dr. Abbot refuted the pernicious alle - 
tions of that writer in his lectures with ſo much 
ſtrength of judgment, that the king promoted him to 
the biſhopric of Saliſbury. He did not enjoy his pro- 
motion above two years, for he died of the ſtone, 
1617. During his laſt illneſs, he ſuffered great tor- 
tures, but reſigned himſelf to the will of God with 
all the marks of piety and devotion. 


GeorGe ABBoT, D. D. younger brother of the 
above Robert, was born at Guildford, 1562, and edu- 
cated in the ſame ſchool and college with his brother. 
Mr. 8 , and other writers, have told us, that 


when his mother was pregnant with him, ſhe 


dreamed that if ſhe could eat a jack, (or pike,) 


— 


— 
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her ſon would riſe to great preferment. Some time 
after, going to fill a pail in the river, ſhe, caught a 


1] jack and ate it, which being told to ſome neighbour- 


ing gentlemen, they offered to become ſponſors for 
the child, and provide for his education. This th 
generouſly performed; and young Abbot had ſuc 
ſweetneſs of temper, and, like his brother, was bleſ- 
ſed with ſuch excellent parts, that he ſoon acquired 
the eſteem of all who knew him. He was choſen 
fellow of his college, where he remained till 1599, 
when taking his degree of doctor in divinity, he was 
promoted to the valuable deanery of Wincheſter. 

The univerſity of Oxford had ſuch a regard for 
him that they choſe him vice chancellor, and he was 
one of the divines who tranſlated our preſent yerfion 
of the bible. The earl of Dunbar, one of the 
favourites of James I. procured him the biſhopric of 
Litchfield and Coventry, and afterwards that of 
London. | 

In 1611 he was advanced to the archiepiſcopal ſee 
of Canterbury, before he was fifty years of age, which 
important place he filled with great moderation, up- 
wards of 22 years. As he always oppoſed violent 
meaſures againſt the puritans, ſo he refuſed to meddle 
with the proceedings in the ſtar chamber, which 
brought upon him the reſentment of the courtiers, 
who did not fail to repreſent him as one diſaffected to 
the church. 

An accident likewiſe happened at this time, which 
his enemies endeavoured-to turn to his prejudice. His 
ſedentary life, and hard ſtudies, had rendered him 
valetudinary, which obliged him to uſe ſome fort of 
exerciſe ; and being one day hunting in a park be- 
longing to the lord Zouch, he let fly an arrow, and 
Killed his lordſhip's game-keeper. Although this was 
merely an accident, yet it was ſo improved againſt 
him by his enemies, that they were for bringing him 
to a trial ; but the king, who was no ſtranger to the 
merits of the archbiſhop, as well as the malice of the 
courtiers, prevented all their deſigns againſt him, by 
a pardon under the great ſeal. | 

Abbot was ſincerely afflicted for the death of the 
poor man, and did every thing in his power to repair 
the loſs, by providing ſuitably for his widow and 
children. Being a divine of the pureſt morals, he 
reproved the duke of Buckingham for ſome faults in 


— 


his conduct, for which that haughty favourite would 


never after forgive him. And upon the acceſſion of 
Charles I. he procured an order to ſuſpend Dr. Ab- 
bot from the exerciſe of office; but this arbitrary ſtep 
was ſo much cried out againſt by all ranks of people, 


that he was ſoon after reſtored: 


He was the author of ſeveral theological tracts, and 
died on the fourth of Auguſt, 1633, leaving behind 
him the character of a learned and pious divine, a 
moderate archbithop, and a faithful councellor. He 
was buried beſide his parents, in the church of the 
Holy Trinity in Guildtord. 


 Ricnand Corper, D. D. was born at Ewell in 
this county, ſome time in the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth, his father being an eminent farmer near that 
place. He was ſent very young to Weſtminſter 


| ſchool, and finiſhed his ſtudies in Chriſt's-church, 
| Oxford. In 1605, being eſteemed one of the great- 


eſt wits in the univerſity, he took the degree of maſter 
of arts, and entering into holy orders, ſoon became 2 
popular preacher, being much followed and admired 
by people of taſte and learning. His ſhining wit and 
remarkable eloquence recommended him to king 
James I. who made him one of his chaplains in or- 
dinary ; and, in 1620, promoted him to the deanery 
of Chriſt's-church; about which time he became 
doctor of divinity as grand compounder, being vicar 
of Caſſington, near Woodſtock in Oxfordſhire, and 
prebendary of Bedminſter Secunda in the church of 
Sarum. 

In 1629 he was elected biſhop of Oxford, and 
afterwards tranſlated to that of Norwich. In thoſe 
different ſtations he was remarkable both for private 


| . . 
and public virtue, and by a volume of poems written 


by 
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by him, he appears to have been a yu and elegant 
author. He died 1635, and was interred in the chan- 
cel of the cathedral church of Norwich. 


Sm RokERT DUDLEy, ſon of the great earl of Lei- 
ceſter by. the lady Douglas Sheffield, was born at 
Shene in this county, 1573. He has been always re- 
puted as an illegitimate child ; but thoſe who are ac- 
quainted with his father's. political connections have 
reaſon to think otherwiſe. He received the firſt ru- 
diments of learning at Offington in Suſſex, from 
which he was removed to Chriſt's-church in Oxford, 
and entered by the title of Comitis Filius, i. e. an 
earl's ſon. His father died when he was about fifteen 


years of age, and left him a conſiderable eſtate in re- 


verſion ; but the young gentleman having a taſte for 
naval affairs, fitted out a ſmall ſquadron, with which 
he ſailed from Southampton in 1594, and deſtroyed a 
fleet of Spaniſh merchantmen, among which was 
one of 600 tons burthen. 

He was likewiſe concerned im ſeveral other naval 
engagements, and about. the latter end of the reign 
of queen Elizabeth married a daughter of Sir Tho- 
mas Leigh, on whom he ſettled a large jointure. Soon 
after his marriage he endeavoured to prove the legiti- 
macy of his birth, but he met with ſuch powerful 
oppoſition, that he deſired leave to travel abroad, 
which was readily granted. 

During his reſidence abroad he was kindly received 
at the court of Florence, but his eſtate in England 
was ſeized at the bar of the common pleas, by the 
ſtatute of fugitives, proviſion having firſt been made 
for his lady and daughters. Henry, prince of Wales, 
ſon of James I. propoſed purchaſing part of his eſtate, 
but his death happening ſoon after, that negotiation 
was dropt. Having an earneſt defire to return to his 
native country, he drew up a ſcheme for augmenting 
the royal revenue, of a very illegal and pernicious 
nature, but he thought it might have been acceptable 
to the king, whoſe profuſion had exhauſted his ex- 
chequer. He was a man who had great knowledge 
in the mechanical arts, and was continually in- 
venting new ſchemes, particularly ſuch as related 
to navigation. He was honoured and careſſed by 
the grand duke, who allowed him 2000 ſequins, for 
his annual ſubſiſtence, beſides a grant of the caſtle 
of Corbello on the Arno, where he died in the year 


1639. 

When ne went abroad he perſuaded a young lady, 
the daughter of Sir Robert Southwell, to accompany 
him, and although his lady was then alive, yet he 
prevailed on the pope to grant him a diſpenſation to 
marry her, and ſhe bore him a daughter, to whom 
he left his perſonal eſtate. 


Henry ELSYNGE, eſq. was born at Batterſea in 
this county, 1598, and after being inſtructed in 
grammar learning was placed in Chriſt's-church, Ox- 
ford, and afterwards travelled into foreign countries, 
where he learned every uſeful and polite art, and re- 
turned to England with ſuch accompliihments as are 
ſeldom found united in one perſon. Archbiſhop 
Laud, who was a good judge of real literary merits, 
had intereſt ſufficient to get him appointed clerk of the 
houſe of commons, a place at all times of great im- 
portance, arid though his nomination was by a perſon 
very obnoxious to the people, yet he diſcharged his 
_ with ſo much integrity, that no fault was found 
with his conduct by either party, and he held his 
place till a junto of the houle proceeded to ſeize the 
reins of government, when he thought it his duty, as a 
good ſubject, to reſign rather than be concerned in 
ſuch proceedings as would, in the end, prove ſubver- 
five of our happy conſtitution. Being thus diſen- 
gaged from all manner of public buſineſs, he retired 
to a private houſe at Hounſlow, and wrote two cele- 
brated works, the one called, The antient Method 
and Manner of holding Parliaments in England ; and 
the other, A Tra& concerning Proceedings in Par- 
= He died in the fifty-ſixth year of his age, 
1054. 
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HENRY HammonD, D. D. one of the moſt eminent, 
learned and pious divines in the laſt century, was born 


at Chertſey, his father Dr. John Hammond being one 


of the court phyſicians. Whilſt very young he was 
ſent to Eaton ſchool, and afterwards to Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he became a fellow. When he 
entered into holy orders, he was appointed one of the 
chaplains to Charles I. and ſoon after promoted to 
the rich living of Penſhurſt, in Kent, and the archdea- 
conry of Chicheſter. During the fitting of the long 
parliament, he was ſummoned as one of the divines 
to meet at Weſtminſter, but he never took his ſeat 
among them, not having any objections againſt the 
rites and ceremonies of the church. He adhered with 
the moſt unſhaken loyalty to Charles I. during all his 
ſufferings, and was one of thoſe divines whom the 
unfortunate king defired might attend him in his laſt 
moments, 

Convinced in his own mind, that it was his duty 
to defend the royal cauſe, he wrote ſeveral pieces 
againſt the Preſbyterians, for which he ſuffered a ſe- 
vere impriſonment, but-being ſet at liberty, he applied 
himſelf cloſely to his ſtudies during the uſurpation, 
and finiſhed his notes on the New Teſtament, which 
diſcovers the moſt amazing knowledge of the Greek 
language, that any man could poſſibly attain to. His 
practical catechiſm is proof of the ſtrongeſt conviction 
of his own mind on the truth of our holy religio 
as well as the moſt unfeigned piety. When he hear 
that the reſtoration was likely to take place, he went 
to London to wait the arrival of Charles II. who, dur- 
ing his reſidence at Breda, had nominated him to the 
vacant biſhopric of Worceſter, but he died about a 
month before he could have enjoyed that dignity, on 
the 15th of April, 1660. His works with an account 
of his life were publiſhed by his worthy friend Biſhop 
Fell, in four vols. folio. 


WILLIAM SHERLOCK, D. D. We are not informed 
who were the parents of this gentleman, only that he 
was born in the borough of Southwark, 1641, and re- 
ceived his grammar learning at Eaton, from whence 
he was placed as a ſtudent in Peterhouſe, Cambridge, 
where he finiſhed his ſtudies, and entered into holy 
orders. He became a celebrated preacher in London, 
and was promoted to the rectory of St. George's, 
Botolph Lane; after which he was appointed maſter 
of the Temple. 

In the latter end of the reign of Charles II. he 
wrote a treatiſe on the ſufferings of Chriſt, contain- 
ing notions ſimilar to thoſe of Socinius, which was 
anſwered by Mr. Vincent Alſop, an eminent non- 
conformiſt miniſter under the name of Antiſozzo. Mr, 
Vincent conducted the argument with ſo much judge- 
ment, and pointed his fatyr againſt the doctor with 
ſuch well timed r that his book is now held in 
the higheſt eſtimation by all lovers of religion, whilft 
that of his opponent is either forgotten or deſpiſed. 
When James II. diſpenſed with the penal laws, Sher- 
lock, as he had an opportunity of preaching before 
the members of the Temple, became a dangerous 
enemy to the conſtitution of his country. He endea- 
voured to perſuade the gentlemen of the law, that 
paſſive obedience and non-reſiſtance were duties inſe- 
parably connected with chriſtianity, and that the king 


was above law, being the ſole fountain of power. 


There is no doubt but his learned auditory conſidered 
his diſcourſes as they juſtly merited, with the utmoſt 
degree of contempt ; but he had proceeded ſo far, that 
when the revolution took place, he was aſhamed to 
take the oaths to the new government, and therefore 

was ſuſpended by virtue of the royal prerogative. 
During that receſs, he wrote his celebrated diſcourſe 
concerning death, which has gone through many edi- 
tions, its only fault being that of extolling human 
ability to too unreaſonable a heighth. He ſoon after 
complied with the government, and was appointed 
dean of St. Paul's, in the room of Dr. Tillotſon, pro- 
moted to the ſee of Canterbury, in which high ſtation 
he remained till his death, 1707. Beſides his treatiſe 
on 
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to a place at court ; his extravagance being fo great, 


on death already mentioned, he wrote an eſſay on Judg- 
ment, another on a Future State, and a third on Pro- 
vidence, which have been well received by the pub- 
lic. His ſon, Dr. Thomas Sherlock, late biſhop of 
London, is well known by his valuable writings. 


Sir Jonx LEAKE was born at Rotherhithe, near the. 
Borough of Southwark, in 1656, his father being at 
that time the maſter gunner of the Englith navy. 


Having acquired the knowledge of navigation, he en- 
tered into the naval ſervice, where he diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in ſeveral engagements, particularly in the 
great ſea fight with the Dutch fleet in 1673. Not 

meeting with preferment equal to his expectations, he 
entered into the merchants ſervice, where he remained 
till the.revolution, when he was appointed to the 
command of a ſhip of war, in that fleet which carried 
king William over to Ireland, who being convinced 
of his great merit, ſoon advanced him to higher em- 
ployments, and on the acceſſion of queen Anne he 
was appointed commander in chief of a ſquadron, ſent 
to cruiſe on the coaſt of Newfoundland, and other 
parts of North America, 

His conduct in this ſtation gained him great ap- 
plauſe, for upon his return to England, the queen ap- 
pointed him rear admiral of the blue; and ſoon after 
raiſed him to the dignity of vice admiral. He was af- 
terwards engaged with Sir George Rooke in taking 
Gibraltar, and received the honour of knighthood. He 
commanded in that fleet which took tie iſland of Mi- 
norca; and upon his return home, the queen made 
him a preſent of 1000). | 

He was appointed commander in chief of the fleet 
during the latter part of the queen's reign: and on the 
acceſhon of George I. he retired from the ſervice, with 
a penſion of 6001. per annum, and ſpent the remain- 
der of his life at Greenwich, where he died in 1720, 
and was, by his own defire, interred in the parith 
church of Stepney, leaving behind him the character 
of a brave officer, 


. Hexnry Sr. Johx, lord viſcount Bolingbroke, was 
born at Batterſea, in this county, in 1672. He was 
grandſon of lord chief juſtice St. John, who being a 
rigid diſſenter, placed him under the tuition of Daniel 
Burgeſs, a celebrated preacher among thoſe people. 
He had no great opinion of his tutor's abilities, and 
therefore he was removed to Eaton, where he ſoon 
diſcovered more than an ordinary knowledge of the 
Greek and Roman claſſics, 

He finiſhed his ſtudies in Oxford, and left the uni- 
verſity with every accomplilhment, except the moſt 
needful of all, namely, a love of true religion and 
virtue, againſt which * unhappily imbibed early 
prejudices, In 1700 he married the daughter of Sir 
Henry Wincheſcomb, baronet, a lady of great merit, 
although he treated her with unrelenting cruelty. 

Having obtained a ſeat in the houſe of commons, he 
attached himſelf to the tory party, with a view of riſing 


that neither his own fortune, nor that of his wife's, 
was ſufficient to ſupport him. He was appointed ſe- 
cretary of war; but reſigned when the whig admini- 
ſtration took place. In 1710 he was raiſed to the dig- 
nity of ſecretary of ſtate, and had a great ſhare in all 
the ſhameful tranſactions of the peace of Utrecht, 
which was a diſgrace to the nation. 

In 1712 he was created a peer of Great Britain, by 
patent: but on the acceſſion of George I. he was 
obliged to reſign all his employments. Upon the 
meeting of the parliament, he received intelligence, 
that the commons were going to proceed againſt him 
by articles of impeachment, which induced him to 
leave England in a private manner, and retire to 
France, where he entered into a conſultation with the 
Pretender, upon the moſt proper means of invading 
his native country. In the mean time the commons 
finding that he had fled, brought into the houſe a 
bill of attainder, which paſſed with little oppoſition 
and he was declared guilty of high treaſon. 

He was ſoon weary of the Pretender's ſervice; and 
being very earneſt to ſee his native country, applied to 
the earl of Stair, at that time ambaſſador from Lon- 
don to the court of France. In the mean time his 
father was raiſed to the dignity of a peer, and his firſt 
lady being dead, he married Mary-Clara des Champs 
de i niece to the famous madam de Main- 
tenon, and widow of the marquis de Vilette. The 
earl of Stair, whoſe generoſity knew no bounds, in- 
terceded fo ſtrongly with the miniſtry in his behalf, 


that in 1723 he received a free pardon, and returned 


home to England. 

As his mazeſty could not reverſe that part of the act 
of attainder, which deprived him of a feat in the 
houſe, and as the commons always hated him, he 
wrote ſeveral ſevere eſſays againſt the miniſtry, who 
only treated them with contempt. Finding all his 
attempts to regain his peerage ineffectual, he made 


choice of a ſtate of retirement, and wrote his letters on 


the uſe and ſtudy of hiſtory, in which there are many 
things worthy of notice; but, in general, it is the 
boldeſt attempt ever made to overthrow the truth ot 
the ſacred oracles. He lived in great intimacy with 
many learned men, particularly Pope, Swift, &c, and 
died at his houſe in Batterſea 1751. 

Through the whole courſe 5 his life his conduct 
was conſiſtent with his principles, not paying any re- 
gard to the moſt ſacred of all moral duties, ſo that his 
deiſtical writings may rather be conſidered as a proof 
of the authenticity of our holy religion, as the perſon 
who attacked it with the greateſt ſeverity was himſelf 
an enemy to thoſe morals, which he pretended could 


be learned without the knowledge of chriſtianity. He. 


left the care of his manuſcripts to Mr. Mallet, who 
publiſhed them, for which he was preſented in the 
crown office by the grand jury of the city of Weſt- 
minſter, | 


* Though the BOROUGH Of SOUTHWARK 75 in the County of Surry, yet as it is a Ward, 
or Member of the City of London, and in the ſame manner as the City of Meliminſier, compre- 
hended under, that general denemimation, we ſhall reſerve our aeſcription of it till we cume tg 
Mudt:ſix, when its topography will be blended with that of the two before-mentioned Cities. 
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An INSPECTION TABLE for this County. EY 


| ESSE X, which is ſituated in the Dioceſe of London, and Province of Canterbury, is 


— 


* Vo 


Bounded by | Extends © 


8 


— 


_—— 
. 


Contains Sends to Parliament 


| Suffolk, and Cambridge- From Eaſt to Welt 60 
| ſhire N. miles in length. 

By the German Ocean E. From N. to S. 50 miles 
By the river of Thames, in breadth. | 
i "which divides it from] And is 150 miles in 
Kent E. And by the circumference, 
Counties of Middleſex 
and Hertford W. 


Eight Members, viz. 
2 For the County 
2 Colcheſter 


1 4 | Hundreds 
5 Half-hundreds 
1 Royal Liberty 


25 Towns 2 Harwich 
400 Pariſhes 2 Maldon 
46 Parks | 


1 Foreſt 


_— * ki * 
— 


The name of this county is derived from the Saxon words Eaf?-Szaxa, from which, at the Norman 
Conqueſt, being corrupted to Eſſexa, it at length came vulgarly to be called EH rt. 

| Chelmsford, a market town ſituated nearly in the center of the county, is 28 miles north-eaſt from 

London. The principal manufactures of the county are cloths and ſtuffs, particularly baize. 
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Natural Hiſtory of ESSEX, 


463 parts of Eſſex, which border upon the 
Thames, and the ſea, are very unhealthy, par- 
ticularly to ſtrangers, who ſeldom eſcape agues, the 
ſure conſequence of a moiſt and foggy atmoſphere ; 
but thoſe parts which lie to the weſt and north are as 
healthy and delightful as any other county in Eng- 
land. It is a common obſervation, that tlie wiſe and 
bountiful Author of nature has ſo blended his works 
together, that even thoſe we are apt to find fault with 
have their peculiar advantages. Thus the marſhy 
grounds in Eſſex afford molt excellent paſture, nor 
15 there a county in England where provifions in 
general are in greater plenty. The London markets 
are ſupplied by Eſſex, with vaſt quantities of corn, 
and great numbers of oxen, calves, and ſheep. They 
alſo breed great numbers of horſes, and the fifh, par- 
ticularly oyſters, bring vaſt ſums annually to the * 
They have great numbers of wild-fowl in the parts 
near the Thames, which are fold to the dealers in 
London. | 

In the northern parts of this county, where it bor- 
ders on Cambridgeſhire, vaſt crops of Saffron are 
annually cut down, which turn to great advantage to 
the owners, 

The principal rivers in this county are, the Chel- 
_ the Blackwater, the Coln, and the Lee, or 
CY. 

Ihe Chelmer and the Blackwater riſe almoſt at 
the ſame place, and running both ſouth-eaſt, in 
almoſt a parallel direction, form an angle below 


Chelmsford ; and near Maldon they both join toge- | 


cher, and fall into the ſea near the Iſle of Merſey. 


7 


—— 4 


| 
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The Coln riſes in the north-weſt part of Eſſex, 
and paſſes by Colcheſter, after which it turns ſouth- 
eaſt, and falls into the German ocean. 

The Stour riſes in the northern parts of the county, 
and after ſeparating it from Suffolk, falls into th 
German ocean at Harwich. | N 

The Lee riſes in the north-weſt parts of the county, 
and ſeparates Eſſex from Hartford and Middleſex, 
after which it uſed to fall into the Thames at Black- 


| wall, a village eaſtward of London ; but of late years 


a canal has been cut, by which it is made navigable 
from | Limehouſe, near Weeging, to Ware in Hert- 
fordſhire. . deb, sf ET os 
The character of the inhabitants of Effex is con- 
ſiſtent with their various employments ; thoſe reſiding 
near Middleſex differing but little from the people 
in the capital. In the more interior parts, thoſe who 
follow huſbandry, like the fiſhermen who reſide near 
the Thames, are plain, blunt, and honeſt, whilſt the 
artiſts in the manufacturing towns are ſober and in- 


| duſtrious. 


The people of Eſſex (at leaſt in the unheaſthy parts) 
avoid the effects of an inclement atmoſphere by the 
means of exerciſe; in particular the inhabitants of that 
county in general ſeem extremely fond of that ſalutary 
diverſion, hunting. 


40 — chace our long-liv'd fathers earn'd their food, 
„ Toilfſtrung their nerves, and purity'd their blood; 
But we, their ſons, a pamper'd race of men, 

« Are dwindled down to threeſcore years and ten. 
„ Better to hunt in fields, for health unbought, 

«© Than fee the doctor for a pois'nous draught. 

« The wiſe for cure on exerciſe depend; 

£ God never made his works for man to mend ; 

«© He 'ſcapes the beſt, who nature to repair, 

s Draws phyſic from the fields in draughts of vital 
A l 
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Topographical Deſcription of Esskx. * 
OLCHESTER, the Colonia of the Romans, 


was celebrated in antient times for many impor- 
tant events. Tacitus, in his life of Agricola, often 
mentions this place as a town of great repute among 
the Romans, and many of their antiquities have been 
dug up here. Several parts of walls, built by the 
Romans, are ſtill ſtanding, although disfigured by 
additional buildings, and it ſeldom ever happens that 
workmen are employed in digging, but they diſcover 
bricks, tiles, and many other remains of the edifices 
built here by thoſe warlike people. Many coins have 
been dug up, which is no, way ſurpriſing when we are 
convinced, from the hiſtory of this country, that it 
was the capital reſidence of thoſe people while they 
remained in this iſland. 

We are told that when Conſtantius was lieutenant 
in Britain, he married Helena, who was a native of 
this town, and that ſhe bore him a ſon called Conſtan- 
tine, who was afterwards emperor of Rome, and 
eſtabliſhed the chriſtian religion throughout his domi- 
nions. But the chief part of the ſtory has the ap- 

earance of a forgery, for the moſt rational opinion 
That we are able to form concerning Helena is, that 

e was a young woman, whom Conſtantius had 
brought with him from the eaſt, when he was ſent to 
command in Britain, and that ihe had been kept by 
him many years before. With reſpe& to, her reſi- 
dence at Colcheſter, there is not the leaſt doubt of 
it any more than her being at every part of the iſland 
where Conſtantius went, for when he died at York, 
ſhe was along with him. 

When the Romans left the iſlgnd, Colcheſter being 
a place of conſiderable ſtrerigth and repute, a garriſon 
was conſtantly kept in it, till it was taken, and moſtly 
deſtroyed by the pagan Danes. We are not certain by 
whom Colcheſter was rebuilt, but moſt probably it was 
before the conqueſt, as the caſtle appears to have been 
given to Eudo Dapiſer, a great Norman baron, who 

ounded a ſtately abbey for monks of the benedictine 

order, and dedicated it to St. John Baptiſt. It was 
exempted: from epiſcopal viſitation, = its abbot ſat 
as a lord in parliament. 

In the reign of Henry VIII. when the viſitors came 
to enquire into the ſtate of its revenues, John Beach, 
the abbot, refuſed to furrender it to the king, for 
which he was found guilty of high-treaſon, and exe- 
cuted. The place where the houſe ſtood is now con- 
verted into a garden, there being only ſome 
the walls ſtanding. Several ſtone coffins, and other 
remains of antiquity, have been dug up at different 
times, but we are not able to learn whoſe bodies they 
contained ; although moſt probably ſome of the firit 
abbots. . | 

During the civil wars in the laſt century this place 
held out long in defence of the king, and ſuffered fo 
ſevere a ſiege, that the parliament's forces were 
obliged to turn it into a blockade, by which both the 
inhabitants and garriſon were reduced to the greateſt 
extremities of want, and forced to eat dogs, horſes 
and cats. At laſt it ſurrendered, and the two gallant 
officers Sir George Liſle, and Sir Charles Lucas, 
whoſe bravery in defending the place would have done 
honour to the annals of Greece or Rome, were, by 
order of a court-martial, ſhot under the walls, con- 


trary to the laws of war, and the articles of the capi- 


tulation. 

Colcheſter is pleaſantly ſituated on the river Coln, 
and is extremely populous, being for trade and riches 
the moſt conſiderable town in the county ; but, 


like other manufacturing towns, the houſes are 


** 


Eſſex was, when the Romans invaded this iſland, part 
of the kingdom of the Trinobantes, and during the hep- 
tarchy, it was the principal part of the kingdom of the eaſt. 
Saxons, and the ſecond that embraced Chriſtianity in the 
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art of 


* 


* 


its, 


— 


England, 


— 
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irregularly built, although the ftreets are broad and 


open. 


The making of bays was firſt ſet up here, when the 
diſtreſſed proteſtants fled from the cruelties of the 
duke d'Alva, and brought the knowledge of their 
arts .into this kingdom. There is more bays made 
in Colcheſter than in any other town in England; 
and the price of labour is ſo cheap, that the dealers 
are enabled to fell their goods extremely reaſonable. 
This ought to be the principal object of attention in 
all trading countries, to keep the price of proviſions 
as low as poſſible, which of courſe decreaſes the price 
of labour, and the merchants are hereby enabled to 
ſell their goods at foreign markets cheaper than our 
neigbours, Which of courſe muſt at all times bring 
conſiderable ſums of money into the country. 

Colcheſter oyſters are well known in many parts of 

1 in London, where they are ſold 
at a conſiderable price; and during the winter the 
poor people who are employed in the weaving branch, 
conſume ſuch vaſt numbers of ſprats, that they are 
called by the people on the coaſt, Weavers Beef. 
Beſides ſixteen pariſh churches, viz. eight within the 
walls, four without and four within the liberties, the 
have one for the Dutch and another for the F Sur | 
proteſtants, with two meetings for the people called 
quakers, and three for the diſſenters. There is a free 
grammar ſchool well endowed, and the maſter is cho- 
ſen by the inhabitants. There are likewiſe two cha- 
rity ſchools, ſupported by voluntary ſubſcription, and 
a workhouſe for the poor. 

In the times of popery, befides the mitred abbey, 
already mentioned, there were ſeveral religious houſes 
founded at different times. In the reign of Henry I. 


| there was an hoſpital founded here for lepers, which 


” 


Henry 


ſtood near the eaſt gate; and Henry II. augmented its 
revenues for the ſupport of thoſe afflicted people. 
There was a ſmall convent of crouched friars near the 
ſouth weſt fide of the town, erected in the beginning 
of the town, erected in the beginning of the reign of 
Henry I. It was ſubordinate to a monaſtery, near 
Tower-hill, London; for the monks, like the an- 
tient Romans, ſent colonies into every part of the 
iſland. Theſe crouched, or rather croſſed monks, 
came firſt into this ifland about the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. 6 | 

In the reign of Henry I. a monaſtery was founded 
on the ſouth ſide of the town for monks of the order 
of St. Auguſtine, and ſaid to be for the firſt body of 
that fraternity, who ſettled in this iſland. It remain- 
ed till the general diſſolution, when its annual reve- 
nues amounted to 5231. 17s; avaſt ſum in thoſe 
times | There was a ſmall priory of grey friars, near 
the eaſt gate of the town, founded and endowed by 
Lord Fitzwalter, in the reign of Edward II. who was 
afterwards ſhaved, and ſpent the remainder of his days 
in the convent. 

COLCHESTER, Which is 51 miles from London, is 
governed by a mayor, high ſteward, recorder, eleven 
aldermen, a common council of eighteen of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants, a town clerk, a chamberlain, and 
other proper officers. The guild-hall is a good build- 
ing, and they have a goal, and a houſe of correction, 
and the weekly market on Saturday is well ſupplied 
with all ſorts of neceſſary proviſions, 

Col is a village pleaſantly ſituated, where in the 
reign of Henry I. a convent was founded on the river 


Coln, called Earl's-Coln, and ſet apart for the recep- 


tion of black monks. It remained till the general dil- 


| ſolution, but none of its ruins are now to be ſeen. 


HorsLey PaRva, or LITTLE HorsLty, is a village 
to the North of Colcheſter, where in the reign of 
I. a convent was founded and endowed for 
monks of the Cluniac order. It was dedicated to St. 

eter, and when the ſmaller priories were diſſolved, 

cardinal 


4 


YL 


iſland. At the diſſolution of the heptarchy, it became 
united under the Anglo Saxon government, and continued 
ſo till the Norman conqueſt, when the people ſubmitted to 
William without the leaſt reſiſtance. 
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nal Wolſey obtained a grant of its lands for the 
hr 4 Chriſt Church in Oxford. This manor formerly 
belonged to Sir John Denham, the celebrated poet, 
who was deprived of it for his adherence to King 
s I. . 
Gone HoRSLEY is a fine extenſive patiſſi, con- 
taining a manor houſe and park. 5 2 

Laver-MaARNEY where in the beginning of the 
reign of Edward III. a collegiate church was founded 
by William Marney, the lord of the manor, and de- 
dicated to St. Mary; but it was diſſolved by order of 

VIII. ; 
3 formerly had a celebrated convent of ſecular 
canons, ſaid by the monks to be the firſt that was 
erected in this part of the county. When the monks 
came into England by the invitation of King Edgar, 
and Archbiſhop Dunſtan, in the tenth century, the 
ſecular canons were turned out, and thoſe of the order 
of St. Auguſtine placed in their room, It continued 
to receive conſiderable benefactions from time to 
time, as appears from the valuation of its revenues, 
which at the general diſſolution amounted to 6771. 18. 
2d, per annum. It is now totally demoliſhed, the 
lace where it ſtood ſcarcely being known. 

MERSEY is an iſland formed by the river Coln, and 
in it was a ſmall priory ſubject to an abby at Rouen, in 
Normandy, but it was ſuppreſſed along with the other 
alien vriories, and its rents given to Henry Chichley, 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who gave them to ſupport 
a church, which he had founded at Higham Ferrers, in 
Northamptonſhire, the place of his nativity. 

This iſland were it properly fortified might be 
made a place of great ſtrength, and prevent our ene- 
mies in time of war from landing on this part of the 
coaſt, but it has been neglected ever ſince the reign of 
Charles II. when a thouſand men were placed in it to 
oppoſe the Dutch, who were expected to come to an 
anchor here, in order to plunder the neighbouring 
country. ; 

OsrTH's priory was, as the monkiſh writers tell us, 
the reſidence of a holy virgin, who had devoted her 
life to ſolitude, but when the Danes landed on the 
coaſt they ſtabbed her, and in memory of her martyr- 
dom, Richard de Beauvis, Biſhop of London, in the 
reign of Henry I. built this houſe for canons of the 
Auguſtine order, 

1 his antient and ſpacious gothic ſtructure is almoſt 
wholly entire, and is built in a moſt agreeable ſitua- 
tion, only that the country around is rather damp, 
and ſubject to fogs, by which the people are often af- 
flicted with agues, though not to that degree of ſeve- 
rity that they are in ſome other parts of the county, 
This convent was extremely rich, for at the general 
diſſolution ics annual revenues amounted to 7581. 

Harwich, ſo called from the Saxon word Harerie, 
which fignifies a haven, does not appear to have been 
a place of any great repute before the time of Edward 
I. when it was made a free borough by Thomas Bro- 
therton, earl of Norfolk, and earl marſhal of England, 

In the reign of James I. Sir Edward Coke, at that 
time attorney general, procured it a charter of incorpo- 
ration, to be governed by a mayor, recorder, eight 
aldermen, and a common council of twenty-four of 
the principal inhabitants. The juriſdiction of this 
town is very conſiderable, and the mayor has a right 
to hold courts of admiralty concerning ſuch naval 
affairs as the people are engaged in. He has likewiſe 
the privilege of returning all manner of writs, and to 
{ue out fines and.amerciaments. 

The town is extremely neat, having good ſtreets, and 
many agreeable houſes. "The mouth of the harbour 
is ſecured to the ſouth by a battery of guns at a place, 
called Land Guard fort, which ftands on a point run- 
ning out from the Suffolk fide of the bay. The har- 
bour is very ſafe, and no ſhips can get in without per- 
miſſion from this fort, which in times of war is well 
ſupplied with men and ammuniton. Although the 
entrance into the harbour is narrow, yet it runs up a 


conſiderable way, and the channels are ſafe, even in 
the greateſt ſtorms, being able to receive the largeſt 


ſhips in the navy. The ſtreets are paved with a fort 


of clay, but ſo hard that it reſembles, and is almoſt as 
durable as ſtone. 

In the reign of Charles I. it was ſtrongly fortified, 
and a late act has made proviſion, for making it a 
place of great ſtrength. Harwich is noted for two 
ſalt water baths, curiouſly conſtructed and much fre- 
quented by people in ſummer, having different dreſſing 
rooms for the gentlemen and ladies. The pariſh 
church is ſubject to the mother church, at a village, 
called Dover-court, but the incumbent has a very 
genteel ſalar x. 

The packet boats ſail from Harwich to Helvoetſluys, 
which often does not take above a day in the paſſage; 
but the people, as at moſt other towns, where many 
foreigners are conſtantly paſſing and repaſſing, are too 
juſtly accuſed of impoſitions. It has a weekly market 
on Tueſday, and is diſtant from London 72 miles. 

On the ſouth ſide of Harwich are three ſmall iſlands, 
formed by a winding ſtream near its influx into the 
ſea, Theſe iſlands are called Horſey, Pevet, and 
Holmes. There is a manor, or lordſhip to the ſouth 
of theſe iſlands, conliſting of three villages, called the 
Liberty of Oke, where the privilege is ſo great, that 
no writ can be executed in its bounds, except by the 
bailiff of the manor, who acts in conſequence of in- 
ſtructions from the lord. There is a good light houſe 
near Harwich on an eminence, called Beacon's-hill, 


oppoſite the fort on the ſouth ſide of the harbour, and 


from thence is a fine proſpect of the coaſts of Suffolk 
and Eſſex. 

MAanNINGTREE is a place of conſiderable antiquity, 
as appears from dooms-day-book, wherein it is men- 
tioned as part of the eſtate given by the Conqueror 
to Judith, counteſs of Albemarle, as a reward for the 
ſervices performed by her huſband. At preſent this 
town 1s fallen to decay, there being ſcarce any houſes 
in it better than cottages. It has no pariſh church, 
only a chapel of eaſe to Miſtley, a neighbouring vil- 
lage. There is no particular manufactory carried on 
in che town, but it has a good weekly market on 
Tueſday, and is diſtant from London 60 miles. 

BRAINTREE is a large populous town pleaſantly 
ſituated on a riſing ground. Before the reformation, 
the biſhops of London had a palace in this town, but 
it is now demoliſhed. In the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth, the proteſtants, who fled from the cruel perſe- 
cution of the duke d' Alva, came for refuge to En- 
gland, and many of them ſettled here, where they 
carried on a conſiderable trade in the manufacturing of 
bays, and other ſorts of woolen cloth, by which the 
place became rich and flouriſhing. Five or fix wag- 
gons loaded with thoſe goods uſed to be ſent to Lon- 
don every week, but of late years it has greatly de- 
creaſed. The people of Braintree, before the reign of 
Edward III. uſed to attend divine ſervice at a church 
half a mile diſtant from the place, but that being 
pulled down, another has ſince been built in the town. 
When the manufactures of this place began to de- 
cline, many of the poor working people were reduced 
to great diſtreſs; but ſeveral legacies having been left 
for their ſupport, the pariſh officers were enabled to 
relieve them, until ſuch time as they could be provided 
for otherwiſe. | | 

Many of the inhabitants of this town and its neigh- 
bourhood are proteſtant diſſenters, and one Hen 
Smith, a member of their communion, left for them 
the ſum of 2,800l. to be laid out in land, for the uſe 
of the poor of that denomination. The weekly mar- 
ket is on Wedneſday, and the diitance frem London 
40 miles. 

Brack NoTELy, near Braintree, is a village where 
Mr. John Ray, (whoſe life we ſhall inſert at the cloſe 
of this county) ſpent the latter end of his life in pi- 
ety, ſtudy and retirement. A fine monument erected 
to his memory in the church was repaired in 1737 at 
the expence of J. Legge, M. D. The Latin inſerip- 
tion on it may be thus rendered into Engliih: 


„ Hid in this narrow tomb, this marble ſpan, 
„Lies all that death could ſnatch from this great 
man. 


« His 
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His body moulders in its native clay, 
„While o'er wide worlds his works their 
beams diſplay, 
As bright and everlaſting as the day. 
& To thoſe juſt fame aſcribes immortal breath, 
And in his writings he outlives his death. 
« Of every ſcience ev'ry part he knew, 
Read in all hearts, divine and human too. 
„Like Solomon (and Solomon alone, 
« We as a greater king of knowledge own) 
„O Our modern ſage dark nature's ſecrets read 
& From the tall cedar to the hyſſop's bed. 
& From the unwieldieſt beaſt of land or deep, 
To the leaſt inſect that has power to creep. 
& Nor did his artful labours only ſhow 
« Thoſe plants which on the earth's wide ſurface 
grow. 
© But piercing e'en her darkeſt entrails through, 
« All that was wile, all that was great, he knew, 
« And nature's inmoſt gloom made clear to com- 
mon view. | 
& From foreign ſhores his learning brought ſup- 
« plies, 
= 1 treaſures hid from other eyes, 
Loading his ſingle mind to make his country 
„ wile. 
« But what's yet more, he was ſo meekly great, 
„That envy unfepining ſaw his ſtate. 
For rare accompliſhment ! his humble mind, 
„ Poſſeſs'd a jewel, which it could not find. 
« A great deſcent lent nothing to his fame, 
« Virtue, not birth, diſtinguiſh'd his high name. 
Titles and wealth he never ſtrove to gain, 
„ "Thoſe he would rather merit, than obtain. 
« His private life in humble ſhades he ſpent, 
«« Worthy a palace, with a cell content. 
«<< Unwearied he would knowledge ſtill purſue, 
The only thing in which no mean he knew. 
„What more did add to theſe bright gifts we find, 
A pure, untainted, piety of mind. 
« England's bleſt church engroſs'd his zealous care, 
& A truth, his dying accents did declare. 
Thus loſt he in retirement his great breath, 
& Thus dy'd he living, who thus lives in death. 
Thus has heav'n call'd his age's glory home, 
% And the bright wonder of the age to come. 


FELSTFAD near Braintree has a free ſchool founded 
many years ago, and is at preſent in a flouriſhing con- 
dition. 

Bock IN, a large village, 2 miles north of Brain- 

tree, has many good houſes, and the living, which is 
a rural deanery, is reckoned worth 500l. annually. 
There is a particular fort of bays made in this village, 
which being peculiar to the place, is called Boeking. 
_ HarsTEaD is a village about five miles north eaſt of 
Braintree, where in the reign of Edward III. a col- 
lege was founded for a provoſt and eight prieſts, by 
Robert Bourchier, lord chancellor of England, which 
remained till the diſſolution of religious houſes. This 
village has a weekly market on Fridays, and is diſtant 
from London 46 miles. 

Gosfield Hall about 2 miles from Halſted is a noble 
manſion, the ſeat of the right honourable lord Clare. 
The gardens which embelliſh it are exceedingly ele- 
gant, and the park that ſurrounds it very extenſive, 
and both are well watered and pleaſant. The church 
dedicated to St. Catherine is ſituated in the park; and 
in a chapel belonging to it is a ſuperb monument 
to the memory of the Kxicnr family. It is about 
20 feet high, 10 wide, and encloſed in a large wainſcot 
caſe that opens by 2 folding doors, The full length 
effigies of the perſons to whoſe memory it was erected 
are curiouſly wrought in marble, and over their heads 
is the following inſcription: 


« O faireſt pattern to a falling age, 
W]Whoſe public virtue knew no party rage 
«© Whole private name all titles recommend 
4 Thepious ſon, fond huſband, faithful friend. 
In manners plain, in ſenſe alone refin'd, 
„ Good without ſhew, and without weakneſs kind, 
2 | 


a 


— 


To reaſon's equal dictate ever true, 
Calm to reſolve, and conſtant to purſue. 
In life with every focial grace adorn'd, 
In death, by friendſhip, honor, virtue mourn'd,” 


From this part of Eſſex to the borders of Suffolk, 
the country 1s pleafant and healthy, having many 
agreeable ſeats, particularly that of lord Petre's, which 
is pleaſantly ſituated in a valley, having fine gardens 
with a large park well ſtocked with deer. The houſe 
is very large, but not built in a regular manner, al- 
though it has many ſpacious apartments, 

CoGGESHALL is fituated on the banks of the river 
Black-water. This place is ſuppoſed to have been 
known to the Romans, but of that we have no cer- 
tain evidence, It is mentioned in doomſday book, 
and in the reign of king Stephen a munaſtery was 


founded here for the ute of Ciſtertian monks, which 


remained till the general diſſolution of religious houſes, 
when its annual revenues amounted to 2981. 

There was alſo a caſtle near this place, belonging to 
the earls of Oxford, where John de Vere entertained 
Henry VII. in the moſt ſumptuous manner, At that 
time there was an act of parliament prohibiting 
any perſon from wearing livery, unleſs he was a me- 
nial ſervant, and the earl having retained a greater 
number of people than was allowed by law, all 
cloathed in the richeſt manner, the king told him at 
parting, that his entertainment had been ſuitable to 
his dignity, but that it was improper for him as a ſo- 
vereign to ſee the ſtatutes of the realm broke in fo 
public a manner, and therefore (ſays he) my attorney 
general muſt talk with you. "This caſtle was called 
Henningham, from a village in its neighbourhood, 
and great part of it is ſtill remaining, which with ſome 
additions and alterations, is now uſed as the ſeat of a 
country gentleman. Coggeſhall is at preſent a poor. 
decayed place, although it was formerly rich and po- 
pulous. Tt has a weekly market on Saturdays, and is 
diſtant from London 44 miles. 

_ HenninGHAM, near the caſtle, had a ſmall conyent 
of Benedictine nuns, and an hoſpital for poor ſick pro- 
7 but they were both diſſolved in the reign of Heury 

III. 

WrTHAM is one of the pleaſanteſt towns in Eſſex, 
and ſituated on the great road leading to Harwich. It 
was firſt built by Edward the Elder, fon of the great 
Alfred, and was given by Edward the Confeſſor to 
Euſtace, earl of Bologne, as a marriage portion with 
Goda, ſiſter to one of his chaplains. 

The church is a neat gothic ſtructure, and the bi- 

ſhop of London preſents the vicar, a privilege they 
have enjoyed ever ſince the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
There are in this church many ancient monuments, 
particularly one of fir John Southcot, who was a judge 
of the king's bench in the reign of queen Elizabeth. 
He was one of the greateſt lawyers, and moſt upright 
judges in thoſe times, and his deſcendants have had a 
ſeat in the pariſh ever ſince, 
There are many good inns in this town, and the 
neighbouring gentry have an aſſembly here, during the 
ſummer ſeaſon. It is likewiſe celebrated al} over this 
part of the country for a ſpring of chalybeate water, 
which is called the Spaw, and occalions the reſort of 
many people to the place, where there is a long room 
with every fort of convenience, The weekly market 
is on Tueſdays, and the diſtance from London 37 
miles. 

Wick, a ſmall village near Witham, contained a 
monaſtery of Benedictines, which was founded in the 
reign of Henry I. and remained till the diffolution of 
ſmaller convents, when its revenues were procured by 
cardinal Wolſey, for the uſe of Chriſt-church college 
in Oxford, | 

PeveREL is avillage, where in the reign of William 
the Conqueror, one of his miſtreſſes founded a col- 
lege for ſecular canons, who in the reign of Henry J. 


were turned out, and Benedictine monks placed in 


their room. In latter times it became ſubordinate to 
the mitred abbey of St. Albans in Hertfordſhire, and 

remained till the diſſolution. 
TiprRr, where a convent was founded for black 
Canons 
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eanons in the reign of Edward I. but was diſſolved 
| along with the ſmaller convents, and its revenues gi- 
ven to cardinal Wolſey, who ſettled them on Chriſt- 
church college, Oxford, is a pleaſant village eaſt of 
. or Great Dunmow, ſo called from the 
contraction of two Britiſh words, viz. Dunum, a dry 
hill, and Magus, a name that anſwers exactly to its 
ſituation, is built on a riſing ground, which makes it 
extremely agreeable. This town is of conſiderable 
antiquity, as appears from doomiday-book, where it 
is mentioned as part of the eſtate given to the earl of 
Efſex. There are ſeveral remains of Roman anti- 
gquities near Dunmow, but the town.does not contain 
any thing remarkable. It is governed by two bailiffs 
choſen annually, has a weekly market on Saturday, 
and is diſtant from London 36 miles. 

There are many agreeable villages in the neighbour- 
hood of Dunmow, ſituated on the banks of the river 
Roding, from which no leſs than eight pariſhes derive 
their names, all of them affixing the word Roding as an 
appellative. The pariſh church of Dunmow ſtands in 
one of theſe villages, about a mile diſtant from the 
town, and was formerly a vicarage, being annexed to 
the priory of Stoke, in the county of Suffolk. 
Doux] Parva, or Little Dunmow, is a village 
remarkable for a ſingular cuſtom, which began in the 
reign of Henry III. an account of which we ſhall lay 
before our readers, as extracted from the record pub- 
liſhed by the late Mr. Herne of Oxford. | 

Robert Fitz Walter, earl of Clare, hecame a great 
benefactor to the priory at this place, and inſtituted a 
cuſtom, that if any man, within a year and a day of 
his marriage, did not repent, or have any difference 
or diſpute with his wife, during the firſt twelve'calan- 
der months, he was to kneel down before the prior, 
npon two ſharp pointed ſtones, and ſwear to the truth 
of the following oath as adminiſtered to him by the 
ſteward of the priory, which if he did, a gammon of 
bacon was delivered to him. | 1 


The OATH ran th 
You ſhall ſwear by cuſtom of confeſſion, 
That you ne'er made nuptial tranſgreſſion; 
Nor ſince you were married man and wife, 
; houſhold brawls, or contentious ſtrife; 
Or otherwiſe, in bed or at board, 
Offended each other in deed or in word; 
Or ſince the parith clerk ſaid, Amen, 
Wiſh'd yourſelves unmarry'd again; 
Or ina twelvemonth and a day, 
© Repented not in thought any way 
But continu'd true in thought and defire, * 
As when you join'd hands in holy choir. 


During the time the oath was adminiſtered, the man 
and his wife were ſurrounded by all the people, not 
only in the viflage, but alſo in the neighbourhood, 
who, with the prior and monks, walked in proceſſion 
round the church-yard, after which the ſteward re- 
peated to them the following words, 


If to theſe conditions, without all fear, 
Of your own accord you will freely ſwear, 

A whole ginimon of bacon you ſhall receive, 
And bear it hence with love and good leave: 

For this is our cuſtom at Dunmow well known, 
Tho” the pleaſure be ours, the bacon's your own. 


Before we make any remarks on this whimſical 
cuſtom, we ſhall take notice of fuch perſons who ac- 
tuilly claimed the bacon, and had it delivered to them 
according to the cuſtom of the manor. 4 
On the 17th'6f April, in the 23d of Henry VI. it 
was claimed by one Richard Wri ht, of Ba eburgh, 
near the city of Norwich, and delivered to him by 
John Caiinon, prior or the convent. | L 
On Lady-day, in the ſeventh year of Edward IV. it 
was claimed by Stephen Samuel, of Aſhton, in Eſſex, 
and delivered to him by Roger Rulcot, at that time 
prior of the convent, * | 
In 1510, the firſt of Henry VIII. one Thomas le 
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Fuller, of Coggeſhall, in the county of Eſſex, came 
to Dunmow, and claimed the bacon, which was de- 
livered to him by John Taylor, the prior, with all 
the antient formalities. : 

This is the laſt time that it was claimed before the 
reformation, as appears by the record publiſhed by 
Mr. Hearne, the original of which is now in the he- 
rald's office. The cuſtom of the manor is ſtill the 
ſame as before, yet the ceremony is different ſince the 
reformation took place; for the perſon who claims the 
bacon now, inſtead of being accompanied by monks, 
is only attended by the ſteward, officers, and tenants 


of the manor, together with a great number of ſpec- 


tators. 
The whole of this antient ceremony may be under- 


ſtood by the following form, which we ſhall preſent to 


our readers in the words of the record. 

| Dunmow priory, Eſſex. 
At a court baron of the right — Sir Thomas 
May, knight, there holden on Friday the 25th of 
June, in the 13th year of the reign of our ſovereign 
lord William III. by the grace of God, of England, 
Scotland, France and Ireland, king, defender of the 
faith, &c. and in the year of our Lord 1701, before 
Thomas Wheeler, gentleman ſteward there. 


Homage Elizabeth Beaumont, 
. Henrietta, Beaumont, 
Annabella Beaumont, SSpinſters, 
13 Beaumont, Jur'. 
ary Wheeler, 112 00 


Be it remembered, That at this court, it is found 
and preſented, by the homage aforeſaid, that John 
Reynolds, of Hatfield-regis, alias Hatfield-broad-oak, 
in the county of Eſſex, gent. and Anne his wife, have 
been married for the ſpage of ten years paſt, and up- 
wards, and it is likewiſe found, preſented and ad- 


judged, by the homage aforeſaid, that the ſaid J. Rey- 


| nolds, and Anne his wife, by means of their quiet 


and peaceable, tender and loving cohabitation, for the 
ſpace of time aforeſaid, as appears by reference to the 
ſame homage, are fit and qualified perſons to be ad- 
mitted by the court to receive the antient and ac< 
cuſtomed oath, whereby to entitle themſelves to have 
the bacon of Dunmow delivered unto them, according 
to the cuſtom of the manor. 20s | 

Whereupon at the court, in full open court, came 
the ſaid John Reynolds, and Anne his wife, in their 
proper perſons, and humbly prayed, that they might 
be admitted to take the oath aforeſaid: whereupon the 
ſaid ſteward, with the jury, ſuitors, and other officers 
of the court, proceeded with the uſual ſolemnity to the 
antient and accuſtomed place for the adminiſtration of 
the oath, and receiving the bacon aforeſaid; that is to 
ſay, to the two great ſtones lying near the chu 
door, within the ſaid manor ; when the ſaid John 
Reynolds, and Anne his wife, kneeling down on the 
ſaid two ſtones, the ſaid ſteward. did adminiſter to 
them the abovementioned oath. Being both lawfully 
ſworn, the ſaid ſteward delivered to them the gammon 
of bacon, with the uſual ſolemnity, 

At the ſame time William Parſley, of Muck Eyſton, 
in the county of Eſſex, and Jane his wife, being mar- 
ried for the ſpace of three years laſt paſt and upwards, 
by means of their quiet, peaceable, tender and lovi 
cohabitation for the ſaid ſpace of time, cameandclaim 
the ſaid bacon, and had it delivered to them accord- 
ing to the aforeſaid order, 

| Thomas Wheeler, ſteward, 


On Thurſday the 2oth of June 1751, at a court of 
the manor, it was claimed by one John Shakeſhanks, 
at Watersfield, wool-comber, and Anne his wife, and 
delivered to them by the ſteward. . 

We could wiſh ſincerely that every married couple in 
Britain behaved in fuch a manner to each other as to. 
entitle them to the Dunmow bacon; but daily expe- 
rience convinceth us, that happineſs is not always 
found in the marriage ſtate, altho' originally deſigned 
to 8 it. Riches may ſecure us Tom want, and 
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likewiſe procure us faſhionable pleaſures; but untlefs 


there is an union of hearts, on the principles of reli- 
gion and virtue, no happmeſs, either real or compa- 


rative, can ever take place. 


In vain thro” fortune, beauty, wit, 
The fugitive we trace; 
It dwells not in the faithleſs ſmiles 
That brightens Clodio's face. 
To temper'd wiſhes, juſt deſires, 
Is happineſs confin'd, 
And deaf to folly's call, attends 
The muſic of the mind. X. f 
| Mrs. CARTER. 


It was a pretty conceit of the philoſopher, who being 


aſked, What was the beſt emblem of happineſs in the 
At preſent it is governed by a mayor, recor 


marriage ſtate? Inſtead of giving a direct anſwer, went 
to his cloſet, and drew the picture of two oxen in a 
yoke, with the following motto underneath : ** Draw 
$6 Equal.“ 


From the words of the oath already recited, our | 


readers will be convinced, that it is not ſo antient as 
the cuſtom, and was probably written ſome time in 
the {aſt century, when the language of the old one 
became difficult to be underſtood. 5 

The late earl of Sutherland and his lady, who both 
died at Bath in 1766, lived in ſo happy a manner, that 
had they recovered from that fatal fickneſs which car- 
ried them both into eternity, they intended to have 
gone to Dunmow, and claimed the bacon “. 

CHESTERFORD is a place of great antiquity, although 
at preſent, a ſmall village. 1719, the foundation 
of a Roman city was diſcovered here, including above 
fifty acres of land; but the materials have been taken 
to mend the road leading to Cambridge. The temple 
where the ſoldiers attended the ſacrifice ftood about 
the north weſt end of the town, as appears from ſome 
parts of the foundation ſtill viſible, and many Roman 
coins have been dug up at different times. Near this 
village is a Roman camp, and a tower of bricks, whieh 
ſeems to have been uſed in latter ages by the nobility, 
who both before and after the conqueſt were immo- 
derately addicted to hunting. 

ASHTON, or ASHDON, is noted for feveral ſmall py- 
ramidical rifing grounds, reared in memory of ſome 
of the people who were ſlain here in the battle be- 
tween Canute the Dane, and Edmund Ironfide. Theſe 
are called the Bartlow-hills, and the partieulars rela- 
tive to the battle which occaſioned their being erected 
are as follow: | | 
Edmund having engaged the Danes, under the com- 
mand of Canute, near Oteford in Kent, put them to 
flight; and being eager to Hen the enemy, in order 


to put an end to the bloody contentions, he was diſ- 
fuaded therefrom by one of his lords, leſt the Danes, 


' who were very expert in the art of war, ſhould con- 


ceal themſelves in ambuſh, and ſurpriſe his forces be- 
fore they had time 10 form themſelves into proper 
Ser. | eee ue 
This deliberation and loſs of time gave Canute an 

rtunĩty to recruit his forces; he was ſoon after 
able to take the field, and ap eared at the head of a 


great army, near Afhton in Eſſex, ravaging the coun- 
try, and Ar alt who oppoled Aim. Edmund 


having notice of Canute's approach, marched with an 
army to oppoſe him, and the Engliſh” fought with 

eat bravery ; but the ſame nobleman who perſuaded 
Fdmurd not to purſue the Danes, when he found his 


| ſoyereign likely ta become. victorious, baſely and 


treacheroufly led off his men, and joined Canute, by 
which the Engliſh were totally routed, .and a great 
flaughter enſued, In memory of this important event 
Canute cauſed the hills to be thrown up as monuments 
2 jt OF, 


adm. 4 — 


A cuſtom ſimilar to this of Dunmo was formerly prac- 
tiſed at Wickenor, in Staffordſhire, though the oath was not 
fo ſtrict; as the following antient form of it will evince: 

Here (hear) ye Sir Phillip de Somerville, lord of Whi- 
chenour, mayntayner and gyver of this baconne, that I'{A] 
ſith I wedded [B] my wife, and ſith I hadd hyr in my kepyng, 


and at my wyll, by a yere and a day after our mariage, I 


of the deceaſed; and ſome years o, when ſome of 


them were opened, three ſtone coffins were found by 
the workmen employed, and in them were human 
bones, with iron chains, &c. A convincing proof 
that they contained the ſkeletons of ſome Daniſh com- 
manders, as it was the practice of thoſe people to 
bury the warlike inſtruments of the deceaſed in the 
ſame grave with the body; a cuſtom of great antiquity, 
and peculiar to all thoſe northern nations, who 
inhabited Europe. 

Tnaxrrp is a place of conſiderable antiquity, as 
appears from doomſday book, where it is called 

oſted. It is a long irregular town, on the banks of 
the river Chelmer, and before the diſſolution of mo- 


naſteries had a convent of black monks. In the reign 


of Philip and Mary it received a charter of incorpora- 
tion, which was afterwards confirmed by James I. 


three bailiffs, and about 8 of the chief inhabi- 
tants; all their public deeds paſſing under a feal, with- 
out any arms. The pariſh church is a ſtately edifice, 
but does not contain any thing remarkable. The 
weekly market is on Friday, and the diſtance from 


| London 42 miles. 
W aLDoNn, called by the ' Saxons VEAL-DEN, in 


doomſday book WRITE DUxA, and SarrRO-WAIDox, 
from the great quantities of ſaffron that grows in the 
* is ſituated near the borders of Cam- 
bridgeſhire. It is a place of conſiderable antiquity, 
and has been in the poſſeſſion of ſeveral of the nobi- 
lity, particularly the Howards, ever ſince the Norman 
conqueſt. In the firſt year of the reign of king Ste- 
_ a priory of benedictine monks was founded 
ere by Mandevile, earl of Eſſex ; and in the reign of 
Richard I. it was made an abbey, being valntd, 
when the returns were made, in the reign of Henry 
VIII. at the annual ſum of 3721. 18s. 10. 

In the reign of Edward VI. it received a charter of 
incorporation, but its privileges were enlarged by 
William and Mary, ſo that at preſent it is governed 
by a mayor, 24 aldermen, a treaſurer, and two aſſiſt- 
ants, called chamberlains. The town is large, well 
built, and the ſtreets well paved and clean, The 
church is a neat gothic ſtructure, and in it is the mo- 
nument of lord Audley, who was high clrancellor of 
England, in the latter end of the reign of Henry 
VIII. But the place is chiefly noted for the culture 


of ſaffron ; which was firſt brought into England in 


the reign of Edward III. and has ſince been ſo much 
improved, that conſiderable fums of money are an- 
nually brought into the county by the fale of that 
valuable article. The eue K. in this town was 
founded and endowed by Edward VI. and many gen- 
tlemen of great learning have had their education in 
it. The weekly market, on Saturdays, is well ſup- 
plied with all ſorts of neceſſary proviſions, and the 
diſtance from London is 43 miles. 8 
AvuDLEy-ENnD, or AUDLEY-INX, built out of the 
ruins of Waldon-abbey, by Thomas Howard, ſon 
of the duke of Norfolk, in the reign of James I. It 
was reckoned not only the largeſt, but alfo the moſt 
magnificent palace at that time in England. Thomas 
Howard, the firſt proprietor, married the heireſs of 
lord Hudley, and was afterwards created earl of Suf- 

folk, by letters patent. 
King James advanced him'to the office of lord high 
treaſurer of England, and his majeſty, taking a liking 
to the houſe, had ſome thoughts of purchaſing it; but 
hearing what an immenſe ſum it had coſt, he ſaid, 
in his vulgar manner, By my troth, man, it is too 
1 5 for a king, but it may do for a lord high trea- 

urer.“ N 

It was purchaſed by king Charles II. who allowed 
the earl of Suffolk loool. annually for keeping it in 
| repair, 


——— . uu _ 


wold not have chaunged for none other, farer ne fowler, 
richer ne powrer; ne for none other deſcended of gretter, 
Rare lleaping ne waaking at noo time. And if the ſaid 
[BI were ſole and J fole, I wold take her to be thy wyfe before 
all robe pn ge of the worlde, of what condiciones foever they 
be, or evylle, as help me God, and his ſeyntes, and 
this fleſh, and all fleſhes. 
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long ſince been difuſed. It is diſtant from London 23 
miles. as. "Wax : 
WALTHAM-ABBHEY is pleaſantly ſituated on the eaſt 


repair, which money was paid out of the tax on 
chimnies; but that tax having been aboliſhed at the 
revolution, king William gave the houſe to the earl 


of Suffolk, who pulled down a great part of the 


building, although it has ſtill a noble and moſt maje- 
ſtic appearance. It is ſtrongly walled round, and the 


paſſage to the front is through a gate, that opens to a 
Jags quadrangle, ſurrounded by cloyſters, for the 


uſe of the ſervants. 
edifice are ſpacious and lofty, althoughthe gardens are 
but indifferent, not having been laid out with that 
taſte which is neceſſary to conſtitute real beauty. The 
park, behind the houſe, is well ſtocked with 


from the earl of Suffolk. 


HATrEKID Broap OAK, HarTritld Recis, or 
Kinc's HaTFIELD, near the borders of Hertford- 


ſhire, is ſo called becauſe that at the conqueſt it was 


a royal demeſne, and held by 
ſervice. ' In the reign of Edward the Confeſſor it 
I. gave it to the 


belonged to Harold; and Henry 
church of St. Julian in Colcheſter, in order to ſup- 

ort a. priory of black monks ; but when the religious 
foouſes were diſſolved it reverted to the crown, and 
has ſince paſſed through different hands. There was 
a ſmall priory of monks in this town, founded and 
endowel by Aubrey de Vere, earl of Oxford, in the 
reign of Henry III. but none of its ruins are now to 
be ſeen. It is but a ſmall decayed place, not contain- 
ing any thing worthy of a traveller's notice, onl 
that the church is an antient gothic ſtructure, and in it 
is a monument to the memory of the earl of Oxford, 
who was lord high chamberlain of England, with his 
effigy croſs-legged, and the following inſcription in 
old French. 


cc Sire Robert de Vere, le Premier Count de Ox- 
“ enford, le Tierz giſt icy Dieu de Lalme fi 
<< Tui pleſt face Merci ei par L'Alme priera XL. 
« jours de pardon avera—Pater Noſter. 


In Engliſh: | 
Sir Robert de Vere, the third of that name, and 
firſt earl of Oxford, lies buried here: may the 
holy. Bod have mercy on his ſoul, wherefore let 
us pray for him. forty days, and he ſhall be for- 
given.——Our Father, &c. 


This town has a weekly market on Saturdays, and 


is diſtant from London 30 miles. P34 
STANSTEAD had formerly a caſtle, and hath at pre- 

ſent a good pariſh church. Fn 
NeweorT is a ſmall village near the ſmall 


| ſtream, 
or rivulet, called Grant, 


EeeinG, which gives name to the foreſt, is ſituated | 


north-eaſt of Waltham-abbey, and called in doomſday- 
book Eppinges. The manor of this town was granted 
by Henry IT. to the abbey of Waltham ; but, coming 
to the crown, it became part of the duchy of Lan- 


All the apartments in this noble 


deer, 
and lately ſeveral improvements have been made by 
Sir John Griffin Griffin, who, in 1764, purchaſed it 


the tenure of knight's | 


— 


1 


| 


| Epping Foreſt, near which are many ſeats belonging 


caſter, It was near this place that the abbots of Wal- 


tham erected a private pleaſure-houſe for themſelves, 
which was called Coppice-hall, but now by corrup- 
tion Copped Hall, or Copthall. Mi 21 
Epping is but a ſmall town, and does not contain 
any thing remarkable, only that it is ſaid to ſend the 
beſt butter, pork and Sauſages to London, and much 
referable to any that can be had in other parts of 
England. The weekly market is on Fridays, and the 
diſtance from London 17 miles. 
Oo ax is a place of great antiquity, and ſuppoſed 
to have been a Roman ſtation, becauſe part of the 
church is built of bricks made by thoſe people. In 
the reign of Henry II. Richard de Lacy, grand juſti- 
Clary of England, had a caſtle here, ſuppoſed to have 
been built by the Romans, but none of its ruins are 
now viſible. The weekly market is on Saturdays, 
and it is diſtant from London 21 miles. 
HarLow, on the borders of the county, belonged 
formerly to the abbey of Waltham, who granted it 
the privilege of having a weekly market, but that has 


"8. 4 


{ built ſoon after the monaſt 


79 


We do not read of this town 
in hiſtory before the reign-of Edward the Confeſſor, 
when Harold, having obtained a grant af the foreſt, 
built a ſtately abbey here, and endowed it with great 
privileges. It had a ſanctuaty for criminals of all 
forts, and it was exempted from epiſcopal juriſdiction, 
its abbots ſitting as lords in parliament; . 
When Harold was ſlain at the battle of Haſtings, 
his mother procured leave of the —— — to bury 
her ſon in the abbey ehureh of Waltham, but not 
till the pope had taken off the ſentence of excommu- 
cation; but no monument was erected to his memory, 
only a ſmall flat - ſtone laid over the grave, with the 
two following words, expreſſive of maternal tender- 
neſs, ++ Harold -Infelix ! ” i. e. Unhappy Harold. 
In a vault, under the church are a great number 
human bones, of a prodigious ſize, ſaid to be the 
relicts of thoſe who fell at the battle of Haſtings. 
Some of the ſkulls have deep cuts on them, appa- 
rently from martial weapons. They were dug up 
ſome years. ago, and brought to this place. The 
abbots of Waltham often treated Henry III. no 
only with hoſpitality, but even in the moſt ſplendi 


banks of the river Lee. 


manner. 


This abbey continued to encreaſe in riches, ſo that 
at the diſſolution its annual revenues amounted to 
1079]. The remaining part of the houſe was converted 
into a gentleman's ſeat, having fine gardens laid out in 
the moſt elegant manner. It was pulled down in 
1770, and the ground is now occupied by a gardener, 
Near the ſpot is a tulip-tree, ſaid to be the largeſt in 
England, which, in the months of June and July, 
produces abundance of flowers in great perfection. 

The town is moſtly inhabited by gardeners, and 
callico printers, who work for the Eaſt India com- 
pany, or the wholeſale dealers in London. The pre- 
ſent pariſh church is not that which belonged to the 
abby, although it is a very conſiderable living. The 
weekly market is oh Tueſdays, and the diſtance from 
London is 12 miles. 

WoopFoRDd is a pleafant village, and was one of 
the manors belonging to king Harold, who gave it to 
Waltham-abbey. The church is dedicated to St, 
Mary, and we are told by Walton, that the pious 
Mr. Herbert, author of the Divine Poems, reſided 
ſome time here. | Nn 

borders of 


= 


WALTHAMSTOW is 4 village on the 


to the citizens of London. The pariſh is very ex- 
tenſive, and conſiſts of three manors, viz. the manor 
of the rectory, which before the diſſolution belonged 
to the — y of the Holy Trinity, near Aldgate, 
in the city of Loddon, Walthamſtow-Frances, and 
Walthamſtow- Tony. W arg 4 | 
The name Waltham is purely Saxon, and ſignifies 
a dwelling in a wood, and in the reign of Edward the 
Confeſſor, this and all the neighbouring fargſt was 
part of the eſtate of Harold, the ſon. of earl Godwin, 


and king of England. From the architecture of the 


church at Walthamſtow, it appears to have been firſt 
of the Holy Trinity in 
1112, and probably by the fame foundreſs, who was 
Matilda, the wife of Henry I. However, if it was not 
built at that time, it was at leaſt ſoon after, but it has 
had ſo many additional repairs ſince that time, that little 
remains of the antient edifice are to be feet, It is a 


large gothie ſtructure, dedicated to the virgin, Mary, 


and conſiſts of two ifles, beſides the body, but the iſles 
are of a later date, the north one having been built 
about the beginning of the reign of Henty VIII. by 
George Monox, lord-mayor of London, Who like- 
wiſe built alms-houſes for:thirteen poor people. The 
ſouth iſle is called Thorn's, from one Thorn, a mer- 
chant taylor in London, and built by him much about 
the ſame time as the other. - It has-a ſquare tower 

with a clock; and a new ſet of eight bells were bung 
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contrived for divine ſervice as any gothic ſtructure can 
Poſſibly be, and in the welt end is a gallery, to which 
another was added in the ſummer of the year 1774, 
when the church was repaired and conſiderably beau- 
tified, . 

T here are more monuments in this church than we 
remember to have ſeen in any one of its fize, near 
London. Some of them, particularly one to the 
memory of doctor Peirce, bithop of Bath and Wells ; 
and another to Sir Thomas Stanley, ſon of the ear] 
of Derby, are antient. But the greateſt number of 
the others have been put up in modern times. 

Near the altar, on the ſouth fide, are two monu- 
ments with Latin inſcriptions, curiouſly cut in mar- 
ble, to the memory of ſome of the Conyers family, 
who were lords of the manor of Low-hall or Wal- 
thamſtow-Frances, in this pariſh ; ahd along the 
walls, both in the north and ſouth iſles, are many 
pretty monuments, to the memory both of the pariſh- 
ioners and ſuch citizens of London, as have been bu- 
ried here at different times. But although many of 
theſe monuments are elegant, yet they are all eclipſed 
by one erected by Sigiſmund Trafford, Eſq. where both 
he and his lady are interred. 'This monument, 
which would do honour to Weſtminſter Abbey, is 
placed at the weſt end, and on the left hand going in 


near the porch ; it is intirely of fine white marble, . 


curiouſly cut and finely poliſhed. On the pedeſtal are 
two figures in mournful attitudes, ſupporting a mau- 
ſoleum, and above are angels in the ſhape of chil- 
dren. Before it is a fine rail, and the whole having 
been lately cleaned, it has a beautiful appearance. 

The church is built on an eminence, and yet it ſome- 
times happens that in opening vaults or digging graves, 
they are obliged to keep throwing out 'the water, be- 
fore the body can. be interred. The whole of this pa- 
riſh and the neighbouring ones, together with all the 
borders'of the foreſt may be compared to what the 
antients called a rural city. Country feats, farm- 
houſes, and- cottages, are ſo blended together, and the 
rural paths encompaſſed with trees and hedges, are 
ſo delightful, that we are not ſurprized why ſo many 
people chuſe to reſide on this healthy ſpot. 

LowLAYTON is ſuppoſed to have been the Duroli- 
tum of Antoninus ; but of this there is no poſitive 
proof, only that ſome years ago large urn was found 
in the church-yard, and ſeveral broken pieces in a 


road, called Blind-lane, between Stratford and this 


place. The manor belonged to the abbey of Strat- 
ford; but at the diſſolution it was given to lord chan- 
chellor Wriothſley, ſince which it has paſſed through 
ſeveral hands. 

The village is not built in any regular order; but 
many of the citizens of London have fine houſes in 
it, and its neighbourhood. Many of theſe houſes 
are pleaſantly ſituated, and furniſhed in the moſt ele- 
gant manner: the manor houſe.is a large building, from 
whence there is a fine proſpect over the river Lee and 
Hackney in Middleſex. The pariſh church is a ſmall 
building, and near it is an alms-houſe for eight poor 
people, built and endowed by one fir John Smith, an 
eminent merchant in London. 

- The river Lee, from which the village receives its 
name, waſhes one fide of the pariſh; and in the year 
175% a bridge was built over it a little beyond Clapton 
in Middleſex, and a fine road has been made, by 
which an eaſy communication is opened between 
London and all the villages near Epping Foreſt. It 
is alſo uſed as the road to many parts of Eſlex, Cam- 
bridge, Norfolk, &c. 

In order to keep the bridge in repair, a toll is 


taken for horſes and carriages, throughout the week, 


and for foot paſſengers on Sundays only. This 
road and bridge is conſidered as one of the great- 
eſt improvements that has been made near Lon- 
don theſe many years, for the grounds near the river 
being extremely marſhy, and the paſſage being over a 
ferry, it was not only diſagreeable, but likewiſe dan- 
ous, whereas it is now one of the beſt roads near 
London , 


STRATFORD, formerly a ſmall village, is now greatly 


increaſed: by a vaſt number of additional huiſdings. 
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It ſtands in the pariſh of Weſtham, and is only parted 
from Bow in Middleſex by the river Lee, over which 
there 1s a bridge. 

In the latter end of the reign of Henry I. a con- 
vent was founded at Stratford tor monks of the Ciſ- 
tertian order, who not liking the unhealthy ſituation, 
removed to another houſe, near Billericay, in order to 
avoid the floods, which fo often threatened to over- 
whelm them. It was, however, repaired ſome time 
after, and remained in a flouriſhing ſtate, till the ge- 
neral diſſolution, when its revenues amounted to 
$5111. 16s. per annum. | 
In the reign of Edward III. Ralph de Stratford, 
biſhop of London, procured liberty to found a chaun- 
in for ſecular prieſts in a caſtle which he had in this 
village. F 

Some of the rich citizens of London have fine 
houſes in Stratford and its neighbourhood, it being 
particularly convenient for ſuch as live eaſtward of 
the Royal Exchange, above all Upton Houſe, 
which is a very elegant building, and the ſitu- 
ation exceedingly pleaſant. One of the Roman 
highways paſſed through this village, reaching from 
London to the extremity of Eſſex. Almoſt all the 
lands in the neighbourhood are either let out to gar- 
deners, or improved in the culture of potatoes. Vaſt 

uantities of all ſofts of roots, herbs and greens, are 
daily ſent to the London markets; and, upon the 
whole, the place is in a very thriving condition. 

WansTED, and its neighbourhood, is moſtly taken 
up with the ſeats of the citizens of London. In the 
church isa fine monument to the memory of the late Sir 
Joſhua Child, anceſtor of earl Tilney. ' His ſtatue in 
white marble is placed on a pedeſtal, and underneath 
is the figure of his ſecond fon Barnard. On each fide 
are the figures of a woman in mournful attitudes, the 
one leaning her head on her hand, and the other 
wringing both her hands in all the agony. of deſpair. 
Beſides theſe there are ſeveral other ſmaller figures, 
particularly one of a boy blowing up a bubble as an 


emblem of vanity. 


ILForD is a ſmall village, where there are ſome 
M houſes, and near the borders of Epping 
oreſt is Wanſtead Houſe, the noble ſeat of earl 


Tilney. It is and reckoned, both for building and 


rdens, one of the moſt elegant houſes in England. 
It is conſtructed according to the beſt rules in the 
Corinthian order, and the front entirely of Portland 
ſtone. The portico in the center is fupported by pil- 
lars of the Corinthian order, and under it is the 
landing place that leads to the great hall, where there 
is a vaſt variety of ornaments and paintings by the 
beſt maſters in Italy. The dining room is on the left 
of the hall, being twenty four feet ſquare; and ad- 


joining to it is the drawing room of the ſame ſize, 


On the right hand of the hall is another dining room, 
twenty-five feet ſquare, and à drawing room thirty by 
twenty-five. On the 1 of the drawing 
room is the repreſentation of an eagle taking up a 
ſnake, elegantly cut in white marble; and from this 
room is an entrance to the bed chamber, from whence 
is a paſſage into the ball room, which is ſeventy- five 


| by twenty-ſeven feet, and connects the whole front 
| line of apartments. | 


The ſpacious gardens were laid out before the houſe 
was begun, and are extremely elegant. | 
Mr. Campbel, the author of Vitruvius Britannicus, 
was the architect employed in contriving this noble 
houſe, or rather palace; and although in particular 
parts it has beauties exceeding many of the beſt houſes 
in'the kingdom, yet when all the parts are taken to- 
gether, it ſeems to want ſome of that proportion ne- 
cefſary to ſet off the whole. The abilities of the ar- 
chitect are well known, but poſſibly he might be, as 
he was on many other occaſions, croſſed in his deſign. 
It is a great pity that ſuch a fine edifice, fit for the re- 
ſidence of the greateſt ſubject in Britain ſhould remain 
uninhabited; except by a few ſervants. 
| The preſent lord has reſided many years in kuf; 
nor is there any proſpect of his returning to England; 
but as he has no heirs, it will probably paſs to ſome 


other family. - 
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RumFoRD is a place of conſiderable antiquity, 
where Sir Thomas Cooke, lord mayor of London, 
built a fine houſe in the reign of Henry VI. This 
ventleman was created a knight of the Bath, when 
the lady Elizabeth Gray, queen of Edward IV. was 

crowned at Weſtminſter ; but being afterwards, in 
thoſe troubleſome times, accuſed of high treaſon, he 
was, after being acquitted, amerced in a ſevere fine, 
which ruined his whole eſtate. His circumſtances 
obliged him to leave the houſe unfiniſhed, but it was 
compleated by his great grandſon, Anthony Cooke, 
preceptor to Edward VI. It was afterwards pulled 
down, and the manor having been purchaſed by al- 
derman Stiles, poſtmaſter-general, another was erect- 
ed in its ſtead, which is now the property of Richard 
on, Eſq. 
* his 3 has no church, having only a chapel of 
eaſe to HORNCHURCH, a village a little more to the 
ſouth, the living of which is in the gift of New Col- 
lege, Oxford, The government 1s veſted in a bailiff 

and wardens, who, although no corporation, have a 

patent, empowering them to hold a court every week 

for the trial of all manner of offences, high treaſon 
not excepted ; andalſo to hear and determine in actions 

of debt and treſpaſs. 8 

Whatever uſe may have been made of this privilege 
in former times, it is now rendered uſeleſs, ſince 
judges have been appointed to hold aſſizes twice every 

ear in this county, by which juſtice is as it were 
ana = home to every man's door, and were they to 

make uſe of that antient right, there is no doubt but 
the courts of law in Weſtminſter-hall would remove 
the cauſe of action by writ of Certiorari. 

Ihe town is a thriving populous place, and has two 
weekly markets, the one on Tueſday, and the other 
on Wellneſday, being diſtant from London 11 miles 
and a half. . TYP 

CHiGwWeLL, a pleaſant village 10 miles from Lon- 
don, is full of neat houſes, and contains good ac- 
commodations for travellers. In the church there is 
a curious large braſ#plate with a whole length por- 
traiture of Samuel Harſnett, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, who founded two ſchools here, one called the 
Grammar and the other the Engliſh School. J. Ray- 
mond, Eſq. has a fine ſeat near this place, and from 
Chigwell Row there is an extenſive proſpect of up- 
wards of 3o miles, comprizing part of the Thames, 
and being bounded by the foreſt of Henhault, the 
Kentiſh hills, and Daabury-Spire in Eſſex. The fo- 
reſt of Henhault was fo . from being ſtocked with 
deer from Henbault in Germany; in it is the large 
oak called Fairlop, which is fifteen yards in circum- 
ferehce, and beneath it was formerly kept a fair called 
Fairlop Fair, till it was ſuppreſſed on account of the 
riots which happened where it was held. 

LamsoRY, a pleaſant pariſh near Chigwell, contains 
an antient church, ſome agreeable ſcattered houſes and 
gentlemens ſeats, particularly a houſe of R. Lockwood, 
Eſq. and Biſhop's Hall, the feat of W. Waylett, 
Eſq. - 

. LovcnarTox; a village about 1 3 miles from London, 
is very healthy and pleaſant, and contains many pretty 
houſes and ſome tolerable ſeats, particularly Ditch- 

| leys, belonging to G. Nicholls, Eſq. and Bounſells, 
che ſeat of F. Manly, Eſq. 

INGATSTONE is a place of great antiquity, and men- 
tioned in doomſday book, as belonging to the famous 
nunnery of Barking. At the diſſolution of the mo- 
naſteries, it was given to ſecretary Petre, anceſter of 

the preſent lord Petre, who is a Roman catholic. 

It is at preſent a poor decayed place, only that it has 
an alms-houſe, founded by one of the Petre family, 
for twenty poor people. 

BRENTwoop, ſometimes called Burntwood, is a 
town of conſiderable antiquity, where, in former 


times, the aſſizes were often held. There was 4 cha- 


pel erected in this town, to commemorate the murder 

of Thomas x Becket ; and Iſabella, counteſs of Bed- 

ford, daughter of Edward IV. founded a chauntry, 

where a prieſt was daily employed in ſaying maſs for 

the repoſe of her ſoul, The town has no church, 
8 | 


being part of the pariſh of Southwold cum Brent, but 
It 1s very populous, and has ſeveral inns for the ac- 
commodation of ſuch travellers as come this way. 
It has a weekly market on Wedneſdays, and is diſtant 
from London 18 miles. 

BILLERICAY is a market town, where was formerly 
a chauntry, which, at the reformation, was turned 
into a chapel of eaſe to the pariſh of Great Burſtead, 


to which place the town belongs. It has a weekly 


market on Tueſdays, and is diſtant from London 24 
miles. , | 
GREAT BURSTEAD, where the pariſh church ſtands, 
is ſouth of the town on the right ſide of the road lead- 
ing to Tilbury; and near it is a high hill, called 
Thorndon, from which the proſpe&t exceeds imagi- 
nation. The hills in Kent, the ſea, the river 


Thames with veſſels failing to and from London, 


together with the many well cultivated fields, and 
pleaſant villages, which every way preſent themſelves, 
aſtoniſh the ſpectator. When a claſſical ſcholar 
takes a view of all the objects which preſent themſelves 
to his eyes from this eminence, it brings to his re- 
membrance the ſpeech of Hanibal in Livy, when from 
the Alps he ſhewed his ſoldiers the beauties of Italy, 
and encouraged them, from the hopes of poſſeſſing 
that garden of the world, to march -with alacrity 
againſt the Romans. 

CHELMSFORD, the county town of Eſſex, is fituated 
on the north banks of the river Chelmer, where in 
former times was a ford for paſſengers, ſo that its ori- 
— name muſt have been Chelmer- ford. We learn 

rom doomſday-book, that the manor of this town 
belonged to the biſhops of London, but was then only 
a poor inconſiderable place. 

In the beginning of the reign of Henry I. Maurice, 
biſhop of London was a great benefactor to it, and 
built a bridge over the river, which induced ſuch as 
travelled into theſe parts to croſs here for ſafety. From 
that time it. became conſiderable by the increaſe of 
buildings. Another biſhop of London, in the reign of 
king John, procured it the privilege of a fair. 

In the reign of Edward TI. for reaſons now un- 
known, awritof Quo Warranto was granted againſt the 
bithop ; but his title to the lands being good, he was 
reſtored to the peaceable poſſeſſion of this and ſome 
other manors in the neighbourhood. 

With reſpect to the preſent ſtate of Chelmsford, it 
is extremely populous, and in a very flouriſhing way, 
having every advantage that can poſſibly be deſired. 
The great road from London to Harwich is through it. 
The aſſizes and county courts are held in the town, 
and here the knights of the ſhire are choſen. The 
commiſſioners for collecting and regulating the land- 
tax, and window lights for the country meet, as do 
the juſtices of the peace, to hold the general quarter 
ſeſſions, fo that upon the whole much buſineſs is 
tranſacted here. | 

Although the town is extremely populous, yet it has 
only one church, which appears to have been finiſhed 
in the beginning of the reign of Henry VI. Itis a 
large venerable ſtructure, and before the civil wars, in 
the laſt century, had the Life, Miracles and Sufferings 
of Chriſt finely painted on the glaſs of the eaſt window 
of the chancel, but the people roſe in a mob and broke 
it to pieces. 

There is at Chelmsford a library for the uſe of the 
neighbouring clergy, which was the gift of Dr. John 
Knightsbridge. The roofs of the church, chancel and 
fide iſles are all covered with lead, and the tower at 
the weſt end is very lofty, having battlements with 
carved pyramids, and in it is a clock and fix good bells. 
There is a noble free ſchool founded by letters patent 
from Edward VI. and endowed with the rents of ſome 
of the diſſolved chauntries. 

They have, beſides the free ſchool, two charity 
ſchools, where ſeventy children of both ſexes are 
cloathed and educated tit for trades. The work-houſe 
for the employment of the poor is a large brick build, 
ing, and was erected in 1716. The market on Friday 
is well ſupplied with all ſorts of neceſſary proviſions, 

and the town is diſtant from London 29 miles. 
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Near Chelmsford was antiently a convent of Black 
Dominican Friars, great part of the ruins of which are 
{till tobe ſeen, It was in this convent that the friar Tho- 
mas Langford lived in the reign of Edward IT. who 
wrote a Chronicle from the beginning of the world, to 
the year 1320. There is an alms-houſe for poor people on 
the right hand ſide of the road, leading to London, 
founded and endowed in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
and ſince that time augmented by ſeveral conſiderable 
benefactions. It is under the direction of the Mild- 
may family, and in 1758 was taken down and rebuilt 
in a more £ommodious manner than before, ſo that at 

reſent ĩt is a ſafe and retired aſylum for ſuch poor per- 
fons as have met with misfortunes in the world, and 
are rendered deſtitute of the comforts of lite. 

Lirtte Mal po is a village which had an hoſpital 
for lepers, but by whom it was founded is not cer- 
tainly known. All ſuch as were afflicted with that 
loathſome diſorder were kept in it; but in the reign of 
Edward IV. its lands were given to one of the abbies, 
and it ſoon after fell to decay, ſo that at preſent none 
of its remains are to be ſeen. ; 

DANBURY is a village where, in 1749, many coins 
were dug up, but of what fort we could not learn. This 
village has a church on the top of an hill, with a ſpire 
ſo high that it ſerves as a mark for ſeamen. ; 

Mal pom is ſituated on the conflux of two rivers, 
the Chelmer and Blackwater, where they form a bay. 
When the Romans firſt ſettled in Britain, they had a 
colony at a place called by all their hiſtorians Camelo- 
dunum, which many of our hiſtorians believe to be 
Maldon. It was in this place, however, that queen 
Boadicea began her hoſtilities againſt the Romans, who 
had treated her and her daughters with great brutality. 
The Britons had for ſome time ſubmitted patiently to 
the Roman yoke ; but oppreſſion at laſt rouſed their 
indignation, and they roſe in ſuch numbers from al- 
mot every part of the iſland, that they beſieged this 
town, and murdered every perſon whom they could 
lay hold of. The ninth legion being ſent to the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the colony was totally cut off, and the re- 
mainder of the people having taken ſhelter in the tem- 
ple, the queen ſtormed it, after a ſiege of two days, and 
put every perſon in it to the ſword. It is allowed by 
the Roman writers, that upwards of ſeventy thouſand 
people were killed by the Britons ; but it muſt not be 
ſuppoſed that they were all Romans, we rather ima- 
gine that many of them were ſuch natives as refuſed to 
join in the inſurrection. Indeed it is evident, from a 
variety of circumſtances, that the Britons were at that 
time extremely numerous, which might induce the 
political Romans, who knew the value of this ifland 
to ſend more people to it, than was uſual in other 


parts of the world, where their power was eſta- 


bliſhed. f 
After Boadicea was vanquiſhed, and the druids 


who had ſtirred up the people deſtroyed, the Romans 
rebuilt the place, and it continued to flouriſh until 
they left the iſland. It is but ſeldom mentioned by 
the Saxon writers, only we are informed that it was de- 
ſtroyed by the Danes, and rebuilt by Edward the Elder, 
who added to it a ſtrong caſtle. It is mentioned in doomſ- 
day book as containing one hundred and eighty 
houſes, and the ſame number of free burgeſſes. The 
town. is at preſent extremely populous, and has two 
large pariſh churches, beſides ſeveral meetings for pro- 
teſtant diſſenters. Here is a free grammar ſchool, and 
the clergy both in the town and neighbourhood have a 
hbrary well futniſhed with books, which is of great 
advantage to ſuch as have but ſmall livings. It was the 

ift of doctor Thomas Plume, archdeacon of Ro- 
cheſter, who alſo left a ſalary of forty pounds per annum 
for the librarian, who is generally a clergyman. 

In the reign of Edward I. Richard Graveſend, biſhop 
of London, founded a 1 for carmelites, which re- 
mained till the general diſſolution, and ſome of its 
ruins are ſtill to be ſeen, but the caſtle is utterly de- 
moliſned. The Roman antiquities which have been 
dug up are extremely numerous, and preſerved in the 
cabinets of the curious, ſuch as coins, buſts, veſſels, 
and otherarticles. The trade carried on by the inha- 
bitants is very conſiderable, and conſiſts moſtly in 
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dealing with London and Holland, the harbour being 
commodious for ſhipping. 

The town is a diſtinct liberty of itſelf, and not ſub- 
ject to the ſheriff of Eſſex, the government being veſt- 
ed in two bailiffs, a recorder, eight aldermen, and 
eighteen capital inhabitants. The repreſentatives to 
ſerve in parliament are choſen by all the free bur- 
geſſes, the bailiffs being the returning officers. There 
are two bridges over the Chelmer and Blackwater ; 
and they have a workhouſe, where the poor are em- 
ployed in weaving ſackcloth. The weekly market is 
on Saturday, and the diſtance from London 3g miles. 

BrackwATER-Bay, near Maldon, is famous for 
oyſters called Walfleet, from the ſhore where they are 
found. The lands in this town are held by Borough- 


| Engliſh, which ſignifies that when a man dies intef- 


tate, his youngeſt ſon ſhall inherit all his lands ; but 
if he has no male iſſue, his eſtate deſcends to his 
youngeſt brother. 

STONESGATE is 2 village on the ſouth of Blackwa- 
ter, where one of the priors of Lewes in Suſſex founded 
a. convent for monks of the cluniac order. It re- 
mained till the ſuppreſſion of the ſmaller monaſteries, 
when cardinal Wolſey procured a grant of it for the 
uſe of Chriſt-church college, Oxford. 

BuxxHAu, ſituated on the river Crouch, is a place 
of conſiderable trade, they having ſeveral veſſels which 
carry goods to London, Holland, and other parts; 
but it is very unhealthy, and the people much af- 
flicted with agues. 

HADLEIGH is a. ſmall village, where Hubert de 
Burgh, d juſticiary of England, in the reign of 
Henry III. built a ftrong caſtle, which afterwards 
came to the crown, and was given ts one of the ſons 
of Edward III. Several parts of this ancient ediffce 
are ſtill ſtanding, and like moſt other ruins, the walls 
are grown over with ivy. | 

ROCHFORD is a place of great antiquity, as appears 
from doomſday book, it being one of the manors 
given by the conqueror to the earl of Eſſex. The 
fituation of this town being low, and the ground 
marſhy, the inhabitants are ſubject to agues. One of 
the earls of Warwick founded and endowed an alms- 
houſe for five poor 61d men and one woman, who be- 
ſides other gifts receive at Chriſtmas a gown, to the 
value of a guinea, two loads of wood, and three ſhil- 
lings and ſixpence weekly. An eſtale is left for its 
ſupport; and upon the whole, it is a foundation that 
does honour to that noble family, who firſt en- 
dowed it. 

Rochford is but a poor decayed place; but it has a 
weekly market on Thurſday, and is diſtant from 
London 41 miles. There is a very particular cuſtom 
prevails near this town, at a place called King's-hill, 
where a court is held on the Wedneſday morning 
after Michaelmas, at cock crowing, before it be light. 
The ſteward, and all perſons who have buſineſs at it, 
are obliged to whiſper to each other, nor are they al- 
lowed either fire or candle. Inſtead of pen and ink, 
they are obliged to uſe a piece of coal, and every tenant 
who neglects to attend forfeits double his rent. There 
have been various conjectures concerning this whim- 
fical cuſtom, but Camden fays, that it was a puniſh- 
ment impoſed on the tenants for having met in a body 


at that time in a morning in a conſpiracy againſt their 


lord ; and this is the more probable, as it is called to 
this day Lawleſs Court. This court atpreſent belongs 
to Robert Briſtow, Eſq. 

To the eaſtward of Rochford, ſeveral inlets of the 
ſea, joining to the mouth of the river Crouch, form 
what is commonly called the ISLE of Fourness, At 
low water the people can paſs to it on horſeback ; but 
many by neglecting the proper time, have been drown- 
ed, ſo that in general they uſe a ferry boat. It is an 
unhealthy diſagreeable place; and afthough the 
grounds have been drained in the ſame manner as in 
Holland, yet at ſpring tides the ſea breaks in and 
drowns many of the cattle. The inhabitants are ei- 
ther employed in huſbandry or fiſhing. | 

RAYLEIGH is a town of great aritiquity, and one of 
the manors belonging to the earl of Eſſex, in the 


'reign of Henry II. and ſtandard bearer to that prince. 


Lord 


Lord Lyttleton ſays, that when the king was on one of | 


his expeditions againſt the Welth, the earl of Eſſex 
was accuſed of cowardice by one of the barons, upon 
which he offered to prove his innocence b ſingle 
combat, buf being defeated, and the king willing to 
to fave his life, he ſubmitted to become a monk in 
the abbey of Reading. 

At preſent the town is falling to decay, although 
there is ſtill one good ſtreet. It had a caſtle, which is 
now utterly demoliſhed. The church is an old gothic 
ſtructure, but does not contain any thing remarkable. 
The weekly market is on Saturdays, and the diſtance 
from London 36 miles. 

LEIGH is a place of great r but no remains 
of its former grandeur are left. It 
conſiderable place, and much frequented by ſmall 
craft from London; and the road oppoſite the ſhore 
is eſteemed ſafe. 

PETTLEWELL is a village where one of the earls of 
Eſſex, in the reign of Henry II. founded an abbey 
for black monks, and beſtowed upon it the advowſon 
of ſeveral pariſhes, but it was afterwards ſubjected to 
the monaſtery of Lewes in Suſſex. At prefent no 
remains of this edifice are to be ſeen, nor is there any 
thing in the place worth notice. 

EsT TILBURY is 2 very antient town, ſituated 
near the banks of the Thames, and ſurrounded by 
very unhealthy marſhes, called the 'Three Hundreds. 
Here the four proconſular ways made by the Romans 
croſs each other ; and in the year 630 this was the ſee 
of a 1 named Ceadda, who converted the Eaſt 
Saxons. In the reigns of Edward I. II. and III. this 

lace was held of the crown by the family of the Til- 
— and from them probably received its preſent 
name. 6 

The town has not any thing remarkable in it, the 
ſituation being ſo unhealthy that few people chuſe to 
reſide there, except thoſe whoſe callings reduce them 
to that neceſſity. The principal part of the marſhes 
that ſurround the town are rented by the farmers and 
ſaleſmen of London, who generally ſtock them with 
ſheep, which they buy up in the months of Septem- 
ber and October, when the graziers ſell off their ſtock, 
and feed them here till Chriſtmas or Candlemas ; and 
though they do not receive any conſiderable benefit 
from the paſture, yet very material advantage accrues 
to the butchers, by the difference of the price of mut- 
ton between Michaelmas and Candlemas. 

At ſome diſtance from the town, adjoining to the 
Thames, is a regular fortification, called TiLBuRY 
ForT ; which may be conſidered as the principal key 
to London on that river. It was firſt projected in the 
reign of king Charles II. after the Dutch fleet had 
ſailed up the Thames, and the plan was deſigned by 
Sir Martin Beckman, chief engineer to that prince, 
who alſo conſtructed the fort at Sheerneſs. The de- 
ſign of it was a pentagon, but the water baſton, as it 
would have been called, was never built. As the 
om is marſhy, it was found neceſſary to lay the 

0 


the river, and ſnod with iron at the ends, by which 
on are faſtened into the ſolid chalk. 

n the land ſide of this fortification the works are 
compleat, and the baſtions are faced with brick. 
There is a double ditch, or moat, the innermoſt of 
which is 180 feet broad, with a good counterſcarp, 


have it in their power to lay the whole neighbouring 


country under water, by means of a ſluice, which is | 
conſtructed in ſuch a manner as to be opened at the 


ſhorteſt notice; ſo that an attack on this fide 
not poſſibly be effected. 


is, however, a 


— 
— 


nence, from whi 


Fronting the river are ſtrong pallifadoes, with a 
curtain, and before it a platform, on which are placed 


106 guns, carrying balls from 24 to 48 pounds each. 

On the baſtion and curtains are guns of a ſmaller 

fize ; and the whole fortification is ſo formed that, if 

the men did their duty, it would be almoſt impoſſible 

— — largeſt ſhips to paſs without being utterly de- 
royed. ; 

At the place where the water-baſtion was intended 
to have been built is an high tower, ſaid to have been 
erected in the reign of queen Elizabeth, and, at that 
time, called Blockhouſe. | 

EASsT T1LBuky is a ſmall village near Weſt Til- 
bury ; and but thinly inhabited, owing to its unheal- 
thy ſituation. | 

CanveEyY- ISLAND is formed by an influx of wwe 
branches of the Thames, and fituated ſo low that it 
is ſometimes overflowed by the tide, which renders it 
dangerous for people to reſide on it. Moſt of the in- 
habitants are fiſhermen, 

Grars is a village wherein is nothing remarkable 
but that the marſhy lands adjoining to the place ren- 
der it very unhealthy. It has a weekly market on 
Thurſdays, and is diftant from London 25 miles. 

BARKING is ſituated on the river Rodden, and is 
very populous, being moſtly inhabited by fiſhermen, 
whoſe ſmacks are daily going to, and returning from 
Billingſgate market. The lands adjoining to Barking 


are naturally rich; but the ſituation is unhealthy, by 


reaſon of the marſhy grounds, where the le in 
general are greatly afflicted with agues, CON 

In the ſeventh century a nunnery was founded hete 
by Erkenwald, biſhop of London, which, by differ- 
ent donations, became in time the richeſt in P. and. 
It was the firſt foundation of that nature in England; 
for the antient Britons never thought of execti 
Ro where women were to be confined in a ſtate 
celibacy. 

During the time that the Danes infeſted the coaſts 
of England, this nunnery was burnt down, but 
afterwards rebuilt, and received ſeveral grants of lands 
from Matilda, conſort of He I. ſo that when it 
was delivered up to Henry VIII. its revenues were 
valued at 10481. At preſent no remains of this edifice 
are to be found, the ſtones having been removed to build 
houſes in the neighbourhood. The weekly market is 
= Saturdays, and the diſtance from London nine 
miles. | 

DAGENHAM is the village where ſome years 


the Thames, during a ſpring tide, broke over its 


banks, and laid about 5000 acres of land under wa- 
ter, which remained in that diſmal condition near 
ten years, when capt. Parry, 'who had been long 
employed in the Ruſhan ſervice, undertook the work, 
and reduced the river to its former channel. 
PrAlsrow is a- pleaſant village, containing ſeveral 
pretty, neat, and ſome elegant, houſes. 
WEST-Hau, to the north of Plaiſtow, is an agree- 


able place, has a pariſh church, and the living, which 
undation on piles driven lower than the channel of | 


is very conſiderable, is in the gift of the crown. 
ExsT-Ham is a 8 village, fituated on an em- 
there is a view of the Kentiſh 
coaſt, the whole being extremely rural. The pariſh 


| church is a fmall gothic edifice, and near it are ſeve- 
ral houſes belonging to the citizens of London, and 
| others, who have either opulent fortunes, or a ſuffi- 


and a covered way marked out, with ravelins and | 
tenailles. There are alſo two redoubts of brick ; but | 
the principal ſecurity on this ſide is, that the garriſon | 


cient competency to retire. 


And as their days declining wafte away, 

In rural joys meet gradual decay ; 

Paſs to the quiet from the buſy ſcene, 
While placid pleaſures wear a brow ſerene ; 
Till death comes unperceiv'd in hoary age, 
To end the buſineſs of this mortal ſtage. 
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A CORRECT LIST or 
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Places. 


Abridge 

Althorne 
Audley-End 
Bardield 

Barking 

Baſſildon 
Beichamp St. Paul 


Bentley 
Billericay 
Blackmore 
Bradwell 
Braintree 


Brightling Sea 
Burnham 


Canewdon 
Canvey Iſfe 
Caſtle Hedington 


Chelmsford 


Cheſterford 
Great Clackton 
Little Clackton 


Coggeſhall 


Danbury 
Dedham 
Dunmow 


[Earl's Colne 
Elmſtead 


Epping 
Fordſtreet 
Fingringhoe 
Foulneſs Iſle 
Grays 


Great Hollnigbury 
Great Oakley 
Great Tea 

Great Wakering 
Goldhanger 
Hadleigh 
Hadſtock 


Harlow 


Hatfield Broad O 
Ingateſtone 
Kelvedon 


1 
Brentwood —=Þ 
i 


1 
Harwich { 


Months. 


ſune 


Auguſt 
June 
October 
September 
November 


Mond. after 


St. Swithin 


September 
june 


July 


July | 
Whit Tue. 
Eaſter Tueſ. 


May 
November 
March 
May 

Whit Tueſ. 
November 
Eaſter Tueſ. 
November 
Eaſter Tueſ. 
july 

May 
October 
Whit Tueſ. 
April 

Trin. Mon. 
July 

May 

June 


May 
October 
September 
November 
May 
October 


Auguſt 


December 
Eaſter Mon. 


Commodities ſold. 


Horſes, Cattle, & Toys 
Toys 

Cheeſe 

Cattle and Toys 
Horſes 

Toys 

Ditto and Cattle 


g Toys 


Horſes 

Cattle in general 
Ditto 
Toys 
Cattle, 

| Cheeſe 
Horned ' Cattle and 
Horſes 

Toys 

| Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto and Cattle 
Cattle 


Horſes 

Toys 

Ditto 

Horſes and Toys 
Wholeſale Taylor's 
Horſes [goods 
Horſes and Cattle 
Ditto, Cheeſe, Butter, 
and Toys 

Toys 

Ditto 


Cattle 


Ditto and Toys 
Toys 

Horſes, Cows, 
Fang Sheep 


d Toys 


Butter, and 


- [Dittto 


Ditto 
candle & Hardware 


Toys 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Horſes 


Cattle 
Catile and Horſes 


| 


Places. 


Kirby 
Lachingdon 


Leigh 


Malden 
Manuden 


Maningtree 
Meſſing 


Newport 
Ongar 

St. Oſyth 
Paverel 
Prittlewell 
Purleigh 
Ramſay 
Raleigh 


Rochford 
Rumford 


Salcote 
South Benfleet 


Southminſer 


Stanſtead - 
Stanaway 
Stebbing 


Steple 


Tarling 
Tendering 


Thaxted 


Thorpe 


Tillingham 


Tiptree Place 
Toleſbury 
Tolleſhunt Darcy 


Walden 


Waltham Abbey 


Walton 
Weſt Merſey 
Wicks 


Witham ö | 


Wivenhoe 
Woodham Ferris 


Months. Commodities ſold, 
July Toys 
June Ditto 
Second 
Tueſday Ditto 
in May 
September Ditto 
Eaſter Mon. Ditto 
June , Ditto 
Firſt Tueſ- . 
day in July | Ditto 
Eaſt, Tueſ.| — 
November 1 Horſes 
September o Small Ware 
Aſcenſ. Day Toys 
Whit Tueſ. — Ditto 
ul Ditto 
Whit Tueſ. Ditto 
June itto 
Trin. Mon. itto and Horſes 
Eaſt. Tueſ. Toys 
Wedneſday Ditto, Glovery an 
after Sep. 29 Clothes 
June Cattle and Horſes 
Auguſt Toys 
— Ditto 
Three Days 
before Eaſter 
days before Ditto 
Whit. Sun. 
September 
May Cattle and Horſes 
April Toys 
July Lambs and Cattle 
Wedneſd. in 
Whit. Week T 
Wedn. after 1 
St. Michael 
Whit. Mon, Ditto 
September Ditto 
Ma 
F 6, 4 nl | Horſes 
Monday be- 
fore Whit. E Toy 
Sunday 
Whit Tueſ. ; 
September | Ditto 
July Ditto and Horſes 
June Toys 
— Ditto 
Sat. before 
Mid - Lent Horſes 
Sunday 
November Cows 
May Horſes, Cows, Hogs, 
8 ep. and hiring Ser- 
vants 
Jul Toys 
Whit Tueſ. Ditto 
Auguſt Ditto 
Mon. before 
Whit Sund. Ditto 
September 
— 4 \Ditto 
September Ditts 
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11 4 21 3Gu 
From London to 
Har wich. 


* " 


Church to Maile- 
„ wa 
Bow 
Stratford 
Ilford 
Chadwell- ſtreet 
Rumford 
Hare- ſtreet 
Brook: ſtreet 
Brentwood 
Shenfield 
Mountneſſing 
Ingateſtone 
Margetting 
Widford- bridge 
Maulſham 
Chelms ford 
Springfield 
ewhall-Park 
Monk's-head 
Boreham 
Hatfield-Peverel 
| Witham 
Rivenhall 
Kevendon 
Fearin g 
Croſs & Hand 
Stanway 
Lexden 
COLCHESTER 
Ardley 
Lawford-ſtreet 
Miſtley-thorn 
Wrabney-downs 
Dover-court 
Harwich 


„„ From Lawford- 
ſtreet there is ano- 
ther road through 
Maningtree, and 
by Orwell River's 
ſide; but the diſt- 


ſame, 


From London to 
Malden, 


To Chelmsford 
Great Baddow 
Danbury 
Ronſel 
Malden 


From Colcheſter to 
Haveril. 

\ — 

To Lexden 

1] Ford-ſtreet 

Wake's-coln 

Earl's-coln 

Stone-bridge . 


4 9 155 & #1 
- +3 &# —_— — 
” 
1 Names of Places. 1 
g . . 
* * & * 
©. . 


From Whitechapel | 


_ 
£ : 
” 


ance is much the 


W anſtead Houſe, earl Til- 


ney*s ſeat. 


Gidea Hall, belonging to Mr. 


Benyon. 


Near the 13 mile-ſtone is 
| Mr. Wallinger's ſeat. | 


„A mile to the right of 


Brentwood. is Warley-com- 
mon, where 7000 infantry 
had an encampment in 1778, 
and from which a military 


road was made to Tilbury, 


in order to form 2 commu- 
nication with the. camp at 
Coxheath ; at which place, 


in the ſame year, an encamp- 


ment of on men Was 
commanded by lord Amherſt. 


The road is thus delineated : - 
| From Warley - common to 


Billericay - = 7 miles 


To Tilbury Fort - 16 
Croſs the Thames to 


Graveſend - 17 


Rocheſter - - - 25 
Maidſtone - - 34 
| Coxheah = - 37 


Near Warley - common is 


Thorndon, the ſeat of lord 


Petre. On the left of Ingate- 


ſtone is Writtle Park, ano- 


thet ſeat of his lordſhip. On 


the right of Chelmsford is 
Moulſham Hall, the late Sir 
William Mildmay's feat. 


On the right of the 31 mile, 


New Houſe; the ſeat of R. 
Hoare, eſq. On the left is 
lord Waltham's ſeat, called 
Newhall Park; and at Miſt- 
ley Thorn, is the ſeat of the 
right honourable R. Rigby, 


| 2 


wm O N 


+4+ You may continue thro? 


this road to Cambridge, by 
roceeding from Haverill to 
ithersfield, which is two 


miles ; to Horſeheath is five 


farther, to Lenton 34 more, 
to Abingdon 3, and from 
thence to Cambridge 61. 


= 


places. 


Halſtead 

Brook: ſtreet 
Sible-henningham 
Crouch- green 


Yeldham Turnpike 


Oker-hill 
Redgewell 
Baythorn- end 
Sturmier 


Haveril 


* 


From London to 
HFarlow. 


From Whitechapel | 


Church to Bow 
Stratford | 
Epping Foreſt 
Woodford 
Epping 

arlow 


From Chelmsford to 
Tilbury Fort. 


To Stock 
Billericay 
Nokes's-bridge 
Horndon 

Weſt Tilbury 
Tilbury Fort 


From whence you 
may croſs the 
Thames to Graves- 
end in Kent, which 
will make it 


» — * 


» 


From Chelmsford to 


Raleigh. 


To Great Baddow 
Battle-bridge 
Raleigh 


From Chelmsford to 
Saffron Walden. 


To Little Park 
Black Chapel 
Dunmow 
Great Eaſton 
Thaxted 
Walden 


From Walden you 


may proceed ſeven 
miles farther to 
Bournbridge, and 
from thence to 
Cambridge, which 
is ſix miles farther, 
and makes in the 
whole | 


22+ 


— — 


Neighbouting Seats. 


On Gogmagog Hills is the 
Sat of ford odelptitn 


On the left fide of Ep 

. Copped Hall, the ſeat of J. 
Conyers, eſq. And at Har- 
low, on the right, is the 
ſeat of Mr. Gardener. | 


— 


| 


| 
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of Ely, and confirmed by 4 
refuſing to conſent, Bourchier did not accept of the 
office, leſt he ſhould be ſued in premunire. 


| and the ſee of Ely being kept va 
1 he was at laſt tran 


ſigned 


ſitors of 


III. 
Biagraphy of Esskx. 


MAS BourcHitk was the ſon of the earl of 


Ewe, in Normandy, who came over to England, 


and married the counteſs of Stafford, ſiſter of the earl 
of Efſex. He was born in this county in the reign of 


Henry IV. Being early deſigned for the church, his 


| eee ſent him to Merton colſeee, Oxford, where 


ͤſoon made himſelf maſter of the Ariſtotlean logie, 


| — theology of the ſchools, and the civil and canon 
— e (ch 


vice chancellor, which 


The univerſity elected h | 


he enjoyed three years, and was afterwards appointed 
dean of St, Martin's le Grand, in London, at that 


time a celebrated ſanctuary for all manner of criminals 


and vagabonds. Before heihad been one year in this 


office, he was elected by the prior and monks biſhop 
papal bull; but the king 


ed biſhop of Worceſter, 
t upwards of ſeven 
ted thither by order of 


enry VI. 1453; In 1454 he was elected by the 


The next year he was el 


monłs of Canterbury to be their atchbiſhbp; and the 


ſame year received the pall. The pbpe ſoon after made 
him a cardinal, and the next year he was conſtituted 
lord _ chancellor of England, but ſoon after re- 

e * ſeal, on account of party diſputes, and 


retired to his biſhopric, in order to di charge the du- 


ties of his office. 


He began a viſitation in Kent, ind reformed many 
abuſes that had crept in among the clergy, and pub- 
liſhed an order to reſtrain the abuſe of papal proviſions, 


He was a lover of learning, and entauraged Caxton in 


his firſt attempt to introduce printing into England, as 
appears by his ſending for Corſellij one of the compo- 
arlaem, whom he joined in partnerſhip with 
Caxton. | 


He preſided over the church of England and ſee of 


Canterbury thirty-two years, and the laſt public action 
he was engaged in, was that of marrying Henry VII. 
and the princeſs Elizabeth, daughter 
by which the bloody wars between the houfes of York 
and Lancaſter were finally ended, and the white and 
red roſes united. He died àt his palace near Knowles 
in Kent on the 3oth of Marth 1486, after having been 


- archbiſhop during the reigns of Henry VI. Edward IV. 
| Richard III. and one year bf Henry VII. 


Tromas AuDLEy was born in Eſſex 1488, and 


- ſtudied in the univerſity of Cambridge, from which 
he removed to the Inner Temple, where he acquired 


a perfect knowledge of the laws of England. In 1526 
he was one of the benchers, and appointed by the 
fociety to read lectures on the ſtatute of privileges, 
which he did with ſo much judgment and eloquence, 
that he required great reputation. 8 | 


Edward IV. 


in 


_ 


"ow 


In 1529 he was choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of com- | 


mons, and as ſoon as the houſe proceeded to buſineſs, 
great complaints were made againſt the ſcandalous lives 
and abominable vices of the clergy, upon which ſome 
bills were brought in to reſtrict the buſineſs m eccle- 
ſiaſtical courts, but they were violently oppoſed by the 
biſhops and abbots. | 


Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, inveighed boldly againſt 


the bills in the houſe of lords, which provoked the 
commons to ſuch a degree, that they went with a re- 


monſtrance to the king, which was 
and Fiſher, who had ſtood up fo boldly in defence of 


the prieſts, was obliged to uſe” equivocal expreflions, 
the fame employment by that prince, and publiſhes 


when the king called upon him to explain himſelf. 
The beſt hiſtorians agree, that the 

faken by the miniſtry to have ſuch perſons choſen into 

the houſe of commons, as would proceed in every thing 

with alacritz, and ſupport the meaſures of the court. 

Sir Thomas More received the great ſeal,, which had 

been taken from Wolfey, and was appointed ſpeaker 


graciouſly received, 


eateſt care was | 


* 


— 
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of the houſe of lords, and Sir Thomas Audley ful- 
filled all the King's expectations, by the whole of his 
behaviour; and procured a majority of the houſe of| 


commons, td paſs a law, that all the ſums borrowed! 


by the king from private ſubjects, ſhould be conſidered 
— paid, nor ſhould any court grant 4 writ to ſue for 
them, 

The parliament was ſo acceptable to the king, that, 
contrary to the uſual-cuſtom, he continued; them an- 
other ſeſſions, wherein mahy important acts paſſed, 
amongſt which was a law to exempt the clergy from 
penalties, who had ſubmitted to the legantine autho- 
rity of cardinal Wolſey. This a& was brought into 
the houſe of lords, but hen it was ſent down to the 
commons, they were for inſerting a clauſe in favour' 
of the laity, «. had likewife incurred the fame pe- 
nalties. . 

This, however, gave offerice toithe king, who told 
them, chat acts of grace ought to flow ſpontaneouſly, 
and that their method of proceeding was not the way 
to obtain relief. This was a ftrong inſtance of the pride 
of Henryꝰs nature; for athough the houſe paſſech the 
bill, without the clauſe, he afterwards granted 1 
8 a pardon y proclamation: ' | $1 

n 1532 Sir Thomas More reſigned the great fea], 
which was given to Sir Fhamas Audley, with the title 
of lord keeper. The year following he was appointed 
lord high chancellor, and ſoon after preſided on the 
trial of his predeceffor, as well as that of the biſhop of 
Rocheſter, and the unfortunate Anne Boleyn, queen 
to Henry VIII. What Sir Thomas Audley's ſenſa- 
tions were, when he pronounced judgment on that 
lady, can be felt by the humane, but only expreſſed 
by the philoſopher. EE Þ | 
A ttle after this, an affkir happened which made a 
conſiderable noiſe, and has been ſince often quoted in the 
courts of law, even in the prefent reign. George Fer- 
rers, repreſentative in parlament for the town of Ply- 
mouth, was arreſted for debt, and catried tothe Compter, 
by virtue of a writ from the King's-Bench. This being 
certified to the houſe then ſitting, the ſerjeant at arms 
was ſent to demand the member, and the keeper refu- 
fing to deliver him, a fray enſued, the mace was broke, 
and the officers obliged to make their eſcape by takigg 
ſhehter-in ſome of the neighbouring houſes. - Notice 
being ſent to the houſe of commons, they declared that 
they would fit no longer and deſired a conference 
with the lords. Oe.” | 

Upon hearing the matter, the lord chancellor Aud- 
ley declared the contempt flagrant, and referred the 
puniſhmerit to the houfe of commons, who by their 
ſpeaker Sir Thomas Moyle, iſſued a warrant to bring 
the ſheriff of London, and ſeveral other perſons, to 
the bar of the houſe, ſome of whom were committed 
to the, Tower, and the others to Newgate. This was 
conſidered as an arbitrary proceeding, but the king 
wanting an aid at that time it ſoon obtained the ſanc- 


tion of his m w_ $7 

Lord chief juſtice Dyg mentivning this caſe in 
one of his reports, fays, „ That the ſage of the law 
« held the commitment of Ferrers legal, and though 
the privilege was allowed him, yet was it held un- 
„ juſt.” Audley continued to enjoy the favour of the 
tyrant his ſovereign till his death, which happened on 
the laſt day of April 1544- pallets 


William GitBeRT was born in Colchefter in this 
county 1540, and having finiſhed his ſtudies at Cam- 


bridge, he travelled abroad, and took his degree in 


phytic in one of the foreign univerſities. When he re- 
turned to England he was created doctor by royal 
mandate, admitted a fellow 'of the college of phyli- 


cians, and appointed to attend the family of queen 


Elizabeth. | 


On the acceſſion of James I. he was continued in 


the firſt treatiſe on the loadſtone, ever written by an 
Engliſhman. He was one of the moſt ingenious me- 
chanics of his time, and invented ſome curious in- 
ſtruments. He died 1613, and was buried in the 


ehurch of the Holy Trinity at Colcheſter. . 
Samuel HARNSET was born at Colcheſter in this 
| county 
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county 156t, and educated- in- King's College, Cam- 
| bridge, where having taken his degrees, he entered 
into holy orders, and became-maſter of the free gram- 
mar ſchool in his own native place. This employ- 
ment, however, he did not reliſh, but left. it, and be- 
came chaplain to Bancroft, archbiſhop of Canterbu- 
ry, who promoted him to a — in the cathe- 
dral church of St. Paul's, and ſoon after to the arch- 
deaconry of Eſſex. He was likewiſe choſen maſter of 
Pembroke-hall, in the univerſity of Cambridge, and 
elected vice-chancellor. | 

In 1600 he was promoted to the biſhoprie of Chi- 
cheſter... In 1619 to that of Norwieh; and in 1628 
to the archepiſcopal ſee of York. He was one of thoſe 
divines who oppoſed the decrees of the fynod of Dort; 
and wrote a learned treatiſe againſt abſolute predefti- 


nation. He died in 1631, and was interred in the 


church at Chigwell in Eſſen. 


k Witian Bepeii, D. D. was born in Eſſex 1550, | 
and finiſhed his ſtudies in Emanuel College, Cam- 


bridge. In 1593 he was choſen fellow of that learned 
fociety, and — after obtained - a living in St. Ed- 
— any Suffolk. In 1604 he attended Sir 
Wottoh as chaplain, when that gentleman was ſent 
ambaſſador to Venice, where he tranſlated the Engliſh 
liturgy into Italian, which was well received by 

of the prieſts. as were appointed by the republic to 


reach againſt the pope, during the continuance of the 
above eight years at Venice, 


— paves 1abl d, during th 
5 y Wi amiable patron ; and, durmg that 
— he — a perfect knowledge of the He- 
drew language, being inſtructed therein by a jewiſh 
Rabbi. | 

During his reſidence abroad, he became acquainted 


with that famous Italian, father Paul, who commit- | 


ted to him the manuſcript account which he had writ- 


ten of the council of Trent, and which Dr. Bedell 


publiſhed upon his arrival in England. 


In 161 OE Thomas Jermyn preſented him to the | 


living of Horringſheath ; but when he went to the 
biſhop of Norwich for inſtitution, that prelate inſiſted 
on large fees, which induced Dr. Bedell, who had 
elevated notions of the truth of chriſtianity, to conſi- 
der every thing beyond the fees of office, as being in 


its own nature ſimonical. The biſhop finding Bedell 


of a reſolute temper, was afraid of being ſued in a 
premunire, he therefore granted him his title, and he 
was accordingly inducted into the livin 


In 1627 he was elected provoſt of Trinity college, 


Dublin; and in _ ſtation — in ſuch an en- 

ing manner as endeared him to all the young gen- 
— who were ſtudents. Every Saturday he gel 
vered an oration on the excellence of Chriſtianity, in 
the hall of the college, and if erouds broke in, he 
turned his diſoourſe into latin, which he ſpoke with 
— elegance and propriety that charmed all who heard 


In 1629 he was promoted to the biſhopric of Kil- 
more and Armagh, and was very aſſiduous in diſcharg- 
ing the duties of his office. For the uſe of the vulgar, 
he got the common prayer to be tranſlated into Iriſh, 
and ordered jt to be read once a day in his cathedral. 
When the rebellion broke out in 1641, biſhap Bedell, 
with his wife and children, were carried priſoners to a 
place called Cloughboughter, where they were kept 
above three weeks, and afterwards exchanged. In the 
beginning of the month of February, in the ſame 
year, he was taken extremely ill, and finding that death 
was approaching, he ſent. for his ſons, with their 
children, and ſpoke to them concerning the conſola- 
tions that ariſe from the practice of chriſtian duties, 
and the pleaſing hope of immortality, the belief of a 
deity, and love of a redeemer. | 


e died on the 7th of that month; and ſo beloved 


was he by all ranks of people, that even the wild 
Iriſh did him unuſual honours at his interment; they 
diſcharged a volley of ſhot, and repeated, Requieſ- 


* cat in pace ukimus Anglorum: i. e. May the laſt 


of the Englith reſt in peace. For they often faid, that 


as they eſteemed him the beſt of Engliſh biſhops, ſo 
| he would be the laſt that would be left among them. 
| I 


% 


One of the popiſh prieſts. then preſent was. ſo feel- 
ingly affected, that he eould not help. crying aut, 
O fit anima mea eum - Bedello: i: e. I would to 
God my ſoul was with Bedell's. 


Joskrun M An was born in this county, 1586, and 
inſtructed in grammar learning at Hoddefdon, in the 
county of Hertford: In 1602 he was: entered: a ſtu- 
dent in Chriſt's college, C dge, where he ſoon 
became acquainted: with all the learning af that. 
particularly logic and the theology of: the ſchoals. ">: 
1610, he took the degree of maſter. of arts, and his o- 
lege choſe him one oß their fellows. He was likewiſe, 
vanced to the: degree of batchetor in divinity, hut his 
modeſty. hindered him from taking bis diploma as doc- 
tor. vas offered the provoftthip of Trinity Cok- 
lege, Dublin, but having no ambition beyond that of 
a recluſe: life, Where he might proſecute his ſtudies 
without interruption, he not onhy;declined. that, but 
2 ˙ ngy, which were offered 
His works have been publiſhed fince his death, ang 
among other things contain an explanation of the re- 
velations, and ſome other difficult parts of Serine 
He was aman of the moſt unaffectedpiety, great 
regard to the. worſhip of Gody both in public and pri- 
vate. He died in his apartments at the:callege in 
1638, and was interred in the chapekk Fi 

e have peruſed the. whole of Mir. Mead's works, 
and had he been well acquainted; with hiſtory, as he 
was with philological learning, his Commentary on 
the Revelations would have been well worth the no- 
tice of every ſcholar, who ſtudies tha ſaoxed ſcrig- 
tures, . 17D A001 Fra | . 

FRANCIS 88 was born near Rumfogd, in this 
county 1 592, is father being at that time one of the 
clerks of the board of green taq Elizabeth. 
When he had acquired à perfect ihowladge of the 
Latin and Greek "erent, he was ſent to, Chriſt's 
college, in Cambridge, where he tuiiſhed his ſtudies, 
and removed to Lincoln's- inn, London, to learm the 
municipal laws of his country. ado? 

Whatever progreſs he made in that ſtudy, it dogs 
not appear that he was ever called up to the bar, hut 
rather choſe to ſeck preſerment at court, where he was 
appointed to a place in the family of the-princeſa Eli- 
zabeth, when the. was married to the King of B 
mia, and he attended her to Germany till her huf- 
band's affairs were totally ruined. Returning to his 
native country, the pious Dr. Uther, primateè of Ire- 
land, invited him over to that kingdom, and during 
the civil wars he adhered to the royal party, which ſo 
exaſperated the parliament, that they ordered his eſtates 
to be ſeized, plundered his houfe, and burnt his ma- 
nuſcripts. 1 | 


This ſo affected his delicate conflitution, that it 


brought on a conſumption, of which he died 1644. 
He was author of ſeveral works both in proſe and 
verſe, all tending to promote virtue and religion, par- 
ticularly his emblems, which contain many 
thoughts on the vanity of human life, the deceitful- 
neſs of fin, and comforts ariſing from the practice af 
religious duties. | 


Sm THoMAs Rowe was born at Lowlayton, in this 
county 1593. Having received a private education in 

rammar learning, he was entered a ſtudent in Mag- 
dalen college, Oxford, from which he was removed 
to the Middle Temple, London. 18 

In the reign of James 1. he was ſent to make diſea- 
veries in America. He was afterwards ſent to the 
Eaſt Indies as ambaſſador to the great Mogul, and 
upon his return appointed chancellor of the order of 
the garter, and ſworn of the privy council to Charles 
I. hile he was in the Eaſt Indies, he purchaſed a 
large collection of valuable oriental manuſcripts, which 
are depoſited in the Bodleian library at Oxford, 
he kept a journal of all his public actions while a 
a volume of which was publithed in 1740. He was 
one of the ableſt ſtateſman in the laſt age, and an every 
occaſion ſupported the dignity of his cauntry with a 


becoming 
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becoming ſpirit and reſolution. He died at Wood - 
ford in 1644, and was privately interred in the church 
of that village. Bali. W447 3 


Sm Tomas SMITH, well known for his great abi- 
lities as a ſtateſman, was born at Saffron Waldon in 
this county, 1512. His father, who was a gentleman | 
of conſiderable property, employed a tutor to inſtruct 
this his ſon in grammar learning, after which he was 
entered a gentleman commoner in Queen's college, 
Cambridge. In 1531, the college choſe him one of 
their fellows, and about two years after he was ap- 
pointed to read lectures on the Greek language. In 
1536, Mr. Smith was made univerſity orator, and 
-about three years after began his travels through Eu- 
rope, in order to improve his mind in all manner of 
uſeful learning. GE Off 1 A 3. L434 | 
-- Having ſpent ſome time at Paris, he went to Italy, 
and at Padua in that country, took his degrees as doc- | 
tor in the civil law, a ſcience which every. gentleman | 
ought to ſtudy, although but too little regarded in the 
preſent age: After his return to England, he took the 
Js degree at Cambridge in 1542;:and was made re- 
gius profeſſor of the oivil law in that univerſity, | 
chancellor of the dioceſe of Ely. „ 14 1 
VU pon the acoeſſion of Edward VI. he endeavoured | 
to promote the reformation from popery, and was 

appointed maſter of requeſts to the duke of Somerſet, 
ſteward of the ſtanneries, provoſt of Eaton college, 
and dean of Carliſle, having about that time entered 
into deacon's orders. Whilſt he reſided in the duke 
of domerſet's family, he married his firſt wife Eliza- 
-heth, the daughter of one Mr. Carkeyke, a merchant 
in London, but ſhe dying ſoon after, he married a 
ſecond, named Philippa, the widow of fir John 
———³ mod carr ante) crop nt Þ 
In 148, he was knighted, advanced to the dignity | 
.6f-ſecretary'of ſtate, and ſent to the court of Bruſſels, 
% form an alliance with the emperor. againſt the 
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der to facilitate their deſigns againſt the Englith.  » , 
When the duke of Somerſet was beheaded, ſir 
ohn Smith, who knew his innocence, adhered to 
him with the ſtricteſt fidelity, for which he was ſtript 
-of all his employments, but ſoon after reſtored, and 
ſent amhaſſador to France, in order to procure a wife 
for the young king. During the reign of queen Ma- 
ry, he was protected by the principal heads of the 
popiſn party, particularly: Bonner, biſhop of London, 
and Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter, ſo that although 
he was not intruſted with any public office, yet he 
was not brought into trouble. mul! boziv n- 
VU pon the acceſſion of queen Elizabeth, he was one 
of thoſe who were appointed to ſettle the proteſtant 
religion, and in 15% he was ſent ambaſſador to 
France, where he remained ſome years, and concluded 
a peace between that nation and England. In 1570, 
he was ſworn of the privy council, and ſent a third 
time ambaſſador to France; but he ſoon after retur- 
ned, and was elected chancellor of the garter. 

In, 1576, he was ſeized with a lingering ſickneſs, 
and in order to divert his melancholy hours, he reviſed 
his manuſcript on the Roman coins, but it is now 
ſuppoſed to be loſt. He died at his houſe in Eſſex, 

1577. He was an excellent philoſopher, and a tho- 
rough maſter of the Greek, Latin, Italian and French 
languages; eminent for his charity, integrity and 
— the proteſtant religion. | 

Sim WaLTER MIIDMAV was born at Chelmsford in 

this county about the beginning of the reign of Henry | 

VIII. and finiſhed his ſtudies in Cambridge, atter : 
vrhich he was appointed ſurveyor of the court of aug- 
mentations. | | 

In the reign of King Edward VI. he received the 
thonour of knighthood, and being a zealous promoter 
-of the reformation, was high in the favour of that 
prince, from whom he received many diſtinguiſhing 
favours. 

On 'the acceſſion of the bigotted queen Mary, he , 
was ſtript of all his employments, and lived privately 
till the death of that princeſs, when queen Elizabeth | 
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took him into her fayour, and made him chancellor 


of the Exchequer, which he enjoyed till his death 


1589. He was, a munificent promoter of learning, 
and founded Emanuel college in Cambridge, where 
many of the greateſt men in England have had their 
education. 14974 nail 07 2216 en 


RogERT Cxcar, earl of Saliſbury, was. the ſon of 


the lord high treaſurer Burleigh, prime miniſter to 


queen Elizabeth, by his ſecond lady. Mildred, daugh- 
ter of Sir Anthony Cooke, of Giddy-hall in Eflex. 
He was born in 1560, and being of a weakly conſti- 
tution was tenderly brought up by his mother, arid 
educated under a careful and learned tutor, till he was 
ſent to St. John's college, Cambridge, where he was 
entered as a nobleman commoner, and received the 
honorary degree of maſter of arte. 
In 1585 and 1586, he ſerved in parliament for the 
city of Weſtminſter, and, ſome years after, he was re- 
turned knight of the ſhire for Cambridge. In 1588 he 
was one ot thoſe young noblemen who ſerved as a vo- 
lunteer on board the fleet that was ſent to oppoſe the 
Spaniſh Armada; He may be ſaid to have been a 
courtier from his cradle, having the advantage of his 
father's inſtructions and experience. |; + + (1 
Queen Elizabeth was an excellent judge of merit, 
and tinding that young Cecil had all the abilities of. his 
father, the employed him in affairs of ſtate, and foon 


after knighted him. 


In 1596 he was ſworn of the privy council, and 
made one of the principal ſecretaries of ſtate, to the 
great diſappointment of the earl of Eſſex, who intended 
to have procured that place for Sir Lhomas Bodley. 
Whilſt he was in the poſt, he ſhewed an indefatigable 
addreſs in procuring foreign intelligence from all parts 
of the world, holding, at his own expence, correipon- 
dence with all ambaſſadors and foreign ſtates, by Which 
means he diſcovered who were the queen's enemies, 
either at home or abroad. For theſe ſervices he was 
highly valued by the queen; but mortally hated by the 
papiſts, who printed a book againſt his conduct in ſup+ 
preſſing their religion, and threatened to murder him. 
He returned an anſwer to their invectives, both in 
Latin and Engliſh, wherein he declared, that he de- 
ſpiſed all their threats, and freely told. them, that, 
like an upright ſervant of his country, and an enemy 
to their opinions, he would exert himſelf ſo vigorouſly 
againſt popery, that there ſhould not be one pr. eſt leit 
in the kingdom; and if the papiſts could not live 
without mals, they might go to thoſe countries where 
their beloved religion was eſtabliſhed; for as no pro- 
teſtant government could exiſt where they were not 
ſtrictly Kept in ſubjection, ſo the queen-would conſider 
their abſence from the kingdom as the beſt ſecurity of 
her life and government. 5 | 52 
In 1599 he ſucceeded his father as principal mi- 
niſter to the queen, and ſupported the dignity of go- 
vernment during the laſt years of that reign with 
abilities equal to thoſe of his father. Being acquainted 
with all the arts of politics, he kept a ſecret correſ- 
pondence with James, king of Scotland, in which he 
was in great danger of being detected; for as her ma- 
jeſty was taking the air on Blackheath, a poſtman came 
riding by her, and enquiring whence he came? the 
was told from Scotland. Cecil, who attended her, 
knowing there were ſome letters in the packet, which 
would diſcover his correſpondence, and poſſibly coſt 
him his life, with great preſence of mind called for a 
knife to open it, that delay might not create ſuſpicion. 
When he had cut it open, he told the queen, that it 
ſmelt extremely nauſeous, and that before her majeſty 
peruſed any of the letters, it was proper that the whole 
parcel ſhould be aired at a fire. This ſtratagem ſuc- 
ceeded, and the artful miniſter got time to conceal 
the letters that would have brought him into trouble, 
On her deceaſe, he opened her will in the council, 
and the lame day proclaimed James VI. of Scotland, 
king of England, amidſt a vaſt concourſe of ſpectators. 
Upon the acceſſion of king James, Cecil was created 
earl of Saliſbury, and his brother earl of Exeter. His 
adivity in the diſcovery of the popiſh plot was ſuch 2 
malter piece of true policy, that he continued to r ile 
| : in 
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in his ſovereign's eſteem, whilſt many of the papiſts 
joaded him with execrations; and although the cri- 
minals confeſſed their guilt, yet it was aſſerted that 
the whole was a ſcheme contrived by Cecil. 

In 1608 he ſucceeded the earl of Dorſet as lord high 
treaſurer of England, which he enjoyed four years, 
and died at Marlborough, on his return from Bath, 
in 1612. He was undoubtedly one of the greateſt mi- 
niſters that ever directed the government of this king- 
dom, following on all occaſions the conduct of his 
father, the great lord Burleigh. | 


Joan BA$TWICK, M. D. was horn in Eſſex, in the 
year 1593. He was entered in Emanual college, Cam- 
bridge, but left the univerſity, without taking any de- 

ee. Having a curioſity to yiſit foreign countries, he 
travelled thrgugh the Netherlands, France, Switzer- 
land, and Italy, and ſettled ſome years at Pagua, 
where he took the degree of doctor in phyfic. Upon 
his return to England, he ſettled at Colcheſter, where 
his practice became conſiderable, and he employed his 
teifure hours in writing treatiſes againſt popiſh cere- 
monies, which brought upon him the indignation of 
Laud, archbiſhop of Canterbury. Being brought be- 
fore the court of Star- chamber, he was fined 1000l. 
and committed priſoner to the Gate-houſe, where he 
remained above two years. | 
On March 11, 1637, an information was exhibited 
againſt him a ſecond time, together with Henry Bur- 
ton, M. D. and William Prynne, barriſter at law, 
Doctor Baſtwick drew up his own defence ; but not 
being ſigned by council, the court refuſed to hear it, 
although they knew, that no gentleman of the law 
dared do it. The lord keeper, Coventry, called upon 
Baſtwick to make his defence, when the doctor ſpoke 
as follows: 


« My lords, I muſt firmly beſeech your honours to 


« accept of what T have prepared, for it is pretended 
« that it is taken, pro confeſſio, as if we had failed on 
our parts, either out of negligence, ignorance or 
« contempt; and if your honours ſhall refuſe it, then 
« I proteſt before God, angels, and men, that I will 
put this anſwer of ming into Roman buff, i. e. 
6 Latin, and fend it through the whole chriſtian 
« world, that all men may ſee my innocency, and 
« your illegal proceedings; and this I will do if I die 
« for it.” Who 

Having ſaid this, he toffed a copy of his defence to 
the lord keeper, who cool thaw. % Noctor Baſt- 
«« wick, it ſeems, we mult have it,“ The court pro- 
nounced judgment, that doctor Baſtwick, doctor 
Burton, and Mr. Prynne, ſhould each pay a fine of 
= ſhould ſtand on the pillory in palace yard, 
Weſtminſter, and have their ears cut off; after which 
they were to be impriſoned for lite. 

When doctor Baſtwick heard this ſentence, he ſpoke 
as follows: 

„ ſhall preſume to ſay to your honours, as Paul 
did to the centurion, when they were about to whi 
him, What, faith he, will you whip a Roman? 
« So, my good lords, let me ſay to your honours, 
What will you cut off a true and loyal ſubject's ears 
« for doing his duty to his king and country? Wil 
you cut off a ſcholar's ears? Will you cut off the 
ears of a phyſician, able to cure lords, kings and 
„ emperors? Will you cut off achriſtian's ears? Will 
you make Curs of Chriſtians, my lords!“ 

his cruel fentence was executed with all the cir- 
cumſtances of barbarity; and Baſtwick was ſent to St. 
Mary's caſtle, in one of the Scilly iſlands, where he 
remained till 1640, when he was ſet at liberty by 
order of the parliament. | 

When he came near to London, on his return from 
his confinement, he was met on the road by a vaſt 
concourſe of people, from whom he received many ya- 
luable preſents ; and the parliament, in conſideration 
of his ſufferings, ſettled a penfion on him and his wife. 
It appears from the hiſtory of thoſe times, that he was 
alive in 1648; but how long he ſurvived after that pe- 
riod, or where he died, is not certainly known. 

Sir HARBOTTLE GRIMSTON, one of the greateſt law- 
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—— 


yers in the laſt century, was born near Manningtree, 
in Eſſex, 1594. He was entered a ſtudent of Lincoln's- 
Inn, where de ſtudied the law ſome years; but an 
eſtate having been left him by a relation, he left his 
chambers, and gave up all thoughts of proſecuting his 
ſtudies any further; but being in love with a daughter 
of the famous judge Coke, Mr. Grimſton was told, 
that unleſs he was to make the law his ſtudy and pro- 
feſſion, the parents would never conſent to the match. 
This induced him to return to his chambers; and he 
was ſoon afterwards called up to the bar. He ſoon ac- 
quired great practice; and the town of Colcheſter 
elected him their recorder. 

Upon the meeting of the long parliament, he was 
choſen member for that borough, and concurred with 
ſuch meaſures as were conſiſtent with the fundamental 
principles of the conſtitution ; but when he found that 
violent meaſures were purſued, and that every thing 
was running to confuſion, he refuſed to attend in the 
hquſe any More. | 9 

During the tim of the yſurpation he travelled 
abroad and viſited foreign countries, but returning to 
England in 1660, he was choſen ſpeaker of that houſe 
of commons who voted for the reſtoration, for whic 
the king, upon his return, appointed him maſter | 
the rolls; and he diſcharged the duties of that honour- 
able office, with the greateſt integrity, upwards of 
twenty-two years, | 

Biſhop Burnet, who was his chaplain, and who 
preached to him upwards of ten years, ſays, That he 
was a pious charitable man, continually giving large 
ſums of — in as private a manner as poſſible, tq 
diſtreſſed families; and yet, fays Burnet, ** I always 
thought him not over- rich.“ His lady gave 1000l. every 
year in private charities, beſides conſiderable ſums for 
the ſupport of ſchogls in cquntry villages, where edu- 
cation is often difficult to be had. oh | 2 

It was her conſtant practice (ſays Burnet) to leave 
her coach at a conſiderable diſtance from the country 
towns, and walk on foot, dreſſed in the plajneſt man- 
ner, and aſſociate herſelf with the poorer people, by 
which means ſhe learned the ſtate of their circum- 
ſtances, and relieyed them according to their diffexent 
wants, 

Burnet tells us farther, that when Charles II. ſent 
an order to Sir Harbottle to diſcharge his chaplain, be- 
cauſe he preached againſt popery; the aged lawyer 
begged to be excuſed; and ſent back word to his ma- 
zeſty, that he was an old man, and had great need of 
nere aſſiſtance, to help him to prepare for a future 
ſtate. He died on the laſt day of December 1683, in 
the goth year of his age, - 3 


MARGARET, the ſecond wife of William Caven- 
diſh, duke of Newcaſtle, was born near Colcheſter in 
the latter end of the reign of James I. She was the 
youngeſt dayghter of Sir Charles Lucas, one of the 
moſt accompliſhed gentlemen of the laſt age, and 
brought u by her mother, not only in the duties of 
Chriſtianity, ut likewiſe in every female accompliſh; 
ment, 

In 1643 ſhe obtained leaye of her mother to go to 
Oxford, where the court then reſided, and was ap- 
pointed one of the maids of honour to Henrietta, con- 
fort of Charles I. whom ſhe attended to France, when 
the troubles of England forced her to Jeaye the king- 
dom. | : 

At Paris ſhe met with the marquis of Newcaſtle, 
whoſe loyalty had occaſioned his exile; and who, ad- 
miring her perſon and genius, married her in 1645. 
She proved a moſt agreeable companion to the mar- 
quis, during the gloomy period o his exile, and en- 
tivened her own receſs by writing and converſation, as 
appears from her works, which are numerous. At 
the reſtoration ſhe returned with her lord to England, 
and the king created him duke of Newcaſtle. 

This lady was of a generous turn of mind, and 
uſed to keep ſuch females about her perſon as were 
deſtitute of friends, whom ſhe employed in reading tg 
her, and writing what ſhe dictated. 

She never had any iſſue, and died at London WE. 
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being interred beſide her huſband, the duke, in Weſt- 
minſter-abbey, where an elegant monument was erect- 
ed to their memory. She was the author of nineteen 
Plays, beſides ſeveral other works, both in proſe and 
verſe. 


Joux Gavpen, D. D. was born in Eſſex 1605, 
and educated at Bury St. Edmund's, in Suffolk, from 
whence he removed to St. John's college, Cambridge. 
He went ſome time after to Oxford, and entered him- 
ſelf in Wadham college, where he took his degrees, 
and became for ſome years a private tutor in gentle- 
men's families. His firſt preferment in the church 
was the valuable living of Bocking, in this county, 
to which he was preſented by the earl of Eſſex in 


641. 
f When Charles I. was beheaded, he publiſhed the 
celebrated work, entitled, Icon Baſilike, ſaid to have 
been written by the unfortunate king, while he was 
confined in the Ifle of Wight. 

Biſhop Burnet tells us, that when he was in com- 

any with the duke of York, afterwards James II. 
The converſation turned upon the doctrines of popery, 
and the doctor mentioned to the duke, that his father 
had declared his abhorrence of that religion in the book 
mentioned above. | | 
The duke replied, That the Icon Baſilike was not 
written by his father, but by doctor Gauden, who 
did it in the name of the king, in order to procure the 
greater reſpect to his memory. We have attentively 
peruſed this book, and it muſt be acknowledged, that 
there is an elevated ſtrain of piety runs through it; 
but the language is far ſuperior to _y thing we have 
read, written either by the king or Gauden. 

After all, we think there is a ſtrong preſumptive 
proof, that the king never wrote it; and that the 
copy had been communicated to Gauden by ſome 
perſon whoſe name he has thought proper to con- 
„ 

In 1660 Dr. Gauden was appointed biſhop of Ex- 
eter, and afterwards tranſlated to the ſee of Worceſter, 


and died of a fit of the ſtone in 1662. 


Johx Tnuxlor, Eſq. was the ſon of a clergyman 
in Eſſex, where he was born 1616. When he had 
received a ſuitable education, he was entered as a ſtu- 
dent in Lincoln's-inn, under the direction of Oliver 
St. John, afterwards ſolicitor-general, and lord chief 
Juſtice of the common pleas. 

He applied himſelf ey to his ſtudies, and was 
called up to the bar ; Mr, St. John having firſt pro- 
cured him the place of ſecretary to the parliamentary 
commiſſioners, and afterwards receiver of the curſi- 
tor's fines, a place both of great truſt and profit, He 
attached himſelf to ſuch meaſures of government, in 
thoſe troubleſome times, as he conſidered conſiſtent 
with the nature of the conſtitution ; but he refuſed 
to have any hand in the king's death, although ear- 
neſtly ſolicited thereto. ; 

In 1651 he attended the lord chief juſtice St. John 
to a congreſs held with the ſtates of the United Pro- 
vinces; and the year following he was appointed 
ſecretary to the council of ſtate, in which office he 
continued after Oliver Cromwell had afſumed the 
reins of government. About the the ſame time he 
was choſen one of the upper benchers of Linclon's- 
inn; and, in 1656, elected member of parliament for 
the county of Cambridge. He was likewiſe ſworn of 


the privy-council to the Protector; and elected one | 


of the governors of the charter-houſe. 

In 1658, when a plot was diſcovered againſt the 
life of Oliver Cromwell, Thurloe was one of thoſe 
who perſuaded the Protector to ſuffer the conſpirators 
to be proceeded againſt in the ordinary courſe of law, 
and not by an high court of juſtice, as was firſt re- 
ſolved upon. | 

Upon the death of the Protector he was continued 
in all his places, though he was very obnoxious to the 
principal perſons in the army, to whoſe intereſts, 
whenever they interfered with thoſe of the govern- 


ment, he was a declared enemy; and their reſentment 
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againſt him was carried ſo far that they impeached 
him as an evil counſellbr, who had adviſed the 
new Protector to follow unconſtitutional meaſures, 
and ſuch as were deſtructive of the liberty of the ſub- 
ject. For this reaſon he deſired leave to retire from 
all public employments whatever ; and in order to 
quiet the minds of the deluded multitude, and not 
interrupt the affairs of government. He was, how- 
ever, prevailed upon to continue in office, and the 
univerſity of Cambridge choſe him one of their re- 
preſentatives. : 


At the reſtoration he made an offer of his ſervices to 


Charles II. which at that time ſeems to be rejected, 
although in a very modeſt manner. As ſoon as the 
parliament met he was committed to the . cuſtody of 
the ſerjeant at arms, on a charge of high treaſon, al- 


| thoug he was not ane of thoſe exempted from the 


benefit of the act of indemnity ; but he was ſoon 
after diſcharged, and retired to his houſe at Milton in 
Oxfordſhire, where he ſpent the greateſt part of his 
time, Except during the terms, when he came to his 
chambers in Lincoln's-inn, to attend the buſineſs of 
that ſociety. | 

He died ſuddenly at his chambers in Lincoln's-ian, 
1678, and was interred under the chapel. His ſtate 
papers have ſince been publiſhed, and are conſidered 
as a very valuable collection. | 


Jonx Ray, one of the moſt juſtly celebrated bo- 
taniſts that eyer lived in England, was born in this 
county, 1628. His father was a blackſmith, but he 


| got him admitted into the free-fchool at Braintree, 


om whence he was removed to Trinity-college in 
Cambridge, of which ſociety he was choſen a fellow, 
where he applied himſelf ſo clofely to his ſtudies that 
he injured his health, and was obliged to ride out in 
the fields for the benefit of the air. 

It was during ſome of theſe excurſions that he con- 
ceived an affection for rural life, and began to ſtudy 
the nature of plants. 

In 1660 he entered into holy orders, but not only 
reſigned his fellowſhip, when the Act of Uniformity 
was publiſhed, but alſo refuſed to accept of a valua- 
ble living that was offered him by the lord chancellor 
Clarendon. He had a great averſion to all manner of 
ſyſtems, and thought the impoſition of them, under 
the ſanction of an oath, was calculated to make men 
hypocrites, inſtead of promoting religion and vir- 
tue. 

Being thus diſengaged from all manner of public 
buſineſs, he travelled through moſt parts both of Eng- 
land and Scotland, in order to ſatisfy his curioſity 
concerning the nature of plants, and made a vaſt col- 
lection of their different ſpecies. Having .devoted 
great part of his time to the purſuit of that moſt en- 
in ſtudy, he travelled through Holland, Ger- 
many, France, Switzerland and Italy, in order to 
acquire further knowledge in botany; and when he 
returned to England, publiſhed an account of his 
diſcoveries in the vegetable ſyſtem. Being extremely 
poor, and not having any ſettled dependence, his ge- 
nerous friend, Mr. Willoughby, ſettled upon him an 
annuity of Gol. per annum, which he enjoyed till his 
death. He was not only fond of botanical know- 
ledge, but alſo of the nature and conſtruction of hu- 
man- bodies, as appears from his book concerning 
the wiſdom of God in the creation of the world, 
a be conſidered as a hymn to the ſupreme 

eing. 

It is one of the ſtrongeſt arguments againſt deiſm 
that ever was publiſhed, and every ſentence breathes 
the moſt elevated ſentiments of unaffected piety. He 


lived till 1706, when he died at Black Notely, near 


Braintree, in the 78th year of his age. His laſt mo- 
ments were ſpent in reſignation to the divine will, and 
in the hopes of happineſs in that ſtate where his un- 
3 thirſt ſor knowledge would be fully ſatis- 
fied. 


Trnomas Gorr was born in Eſſex, towards the 


latter end of the reign of queen Elizabeth. In his 
: youth 
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outh he was ſent to Weſtminſter- ſchool, and accord- 
ing to the rules of that foundation, elected ſcholar of 
Chriſt's- church College, Oxford. : 

During his ſay at the Univerſity he applied him- 
ſelf ſo cloſely to his ſtudies that he became one of the 
moſt celebrated preachers in thoſe times. 

In 1623 he took his degrees of bachelor of divinity, 
and was preferred to the living at Eaſt Clawden in 
Surry. He died in 1627, about four years after he 
had been inducted to his living, leaving behind him 
the character of an ingenious ſcholar, and a worthy 
man. | 


Tromas CawToN was born near Colcheſter, in 
the year 1637, where his father was an eminent puri- 
tan miniſter, and whom the troubles of the times 
occaſioned to ſeek refuge in Holland, where this fon 
received his education in grammar learning, and was 
admitted a ſtudent in the univerſity of Leyden. 

He made himſelf maſter of the Hebrew language, 
and in 1660 returned to England. He was admitted 
to the degree of bachelor of arts, in Merton-college, 
Oxford; but refuſing to comply with the Act of Uni- 
formity, he was diſqualified from holding any em- 
ployment in the church. 

Having received orders from the non-conformiſts, 
he was appointed to preach to a congregation in Weſt- 
minſter, where he was well eſteemed. He died of 


2 conſumption, 1677. 


Sir WiLLIam Dawes was born near Braintree in 
Eſſex, on the 12th day of September, 1671. He 
was ſent while very young, * his father, Sir James 
Dawes, bart. to Merchant Taylors School in Lon- 


| 94 
don, where he acquired a perfect knowledge of the 
Latin and Greek languages. 

In 1687 he was ſent to St. John's college in Ox- 
ford, and elected a fellow before he had compleated 


his 18th rk While he remained at the univerſity 
his two elder brothers died, and the eſtate and title 
devolving upon him, he left Oxford, and entered him- 
ſelf a nobleman commoner in Catherine - hall, Cam- 
bridge, having taken his elder brother's chambers. 
He canformed himſelf to all the rules of the univer- 
ſity, and, in proper time, took his degree as maſter 
of arts, and entered into holy orders, having been 
ordained by Dr. Henry Compton, biſhop of London. 

In 1695 he became doctor of divinity, and the year 
following was elected maſter of Catherine-hall, — — 
he finiſhed his ſtudies. He roſe to ſeveral preferments, 


and in the reign of queen Anne he was advanced to 


the ſee of Cheſter, which he held about four years, 
and, 1714, was tranſlated to the archbiſhopric ot 
York, in the room of the learned Dr. John Sharp, 
deceaſed. He always behaved conſiſtently with _— 
character of a chriſtian biſhop, but having unhap- 
pily taken part with the miniſtry and high church 
men in the reign of queen Anne, he was never truſted 
by the preſent royal family, which induced him to 
oppoſe almoſt every meaſure of government in the 
houſe of lords. | 
His ſermons and other religious tracts, publiſhed 
fince his death, are among the beſt in our lapguage, 
and his conſtant ſtudy while at York was to do ey 
benevolent action to ſuch poor objects as ſtood in 


need of his aſſiſtance. He died of an inflammation in 
his bowels, 1724. 
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An INSPECTION TABLE for this County. 
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as 


SUFFOLK, which is ſituated in the Dioceſe of Norwich, and Province of Canterbury, is 


— 


Bounded by Extends 


d Contains Sends to Parliament 8 


The German Ocean E. 
Cambridgeſhire W. 
The river Stour 8. 

And the rivers Ouſe the 
Leſſer, and Waveney, 
which ſeparate it from 
Norfolk on the N. 


In length from Eaſt to 
Weſt 48 miles. 

In breadth from N. to 
S. 24 miles. 


circumference. 


And is 146 miles G4 


—ü— 


Sixteen Members, viz. 
2 For the Coun 
2 Ipſwich 
2 Dunwich 
2 Orford 

2 Aldborough 
2 Sudbury 


2 Eye 
| 2 St. Edmund's Bury | 


22 Hundreds 
32 Market Towns 
575 Pariſhes 


Dr OT 


The name of Suffolk is derived from a Saxon word which implies Southern People, South Folks.-=-Stow 
a market town in the center of the county, is 73 miles north-eaſt from al 
_ ,, manufactures of the county are woollen and linen cloth, &c. 
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Natural Hiftory of SUFFOLK, 


HE air in Suffolk is extremely pleaſant and 
healthy, even in the loweſt parts near the ſea. 
where the ſtrong eaſterly breezes prevent the ſtagna- 
tion of the water, and diſpel the fogs, which would 
otherwiſe be very pernicious, Although the ſoil in 
this county differs according to the ſituation, yet in 
ral it is eſteemed nat inferior to any in the king- 
dom. © Thoſe parts on the eaſt, bordering on the ſea, 
are ſandy and full of heaths, but vaſt flocks of ſheep 
are ſed here, and in ſuch places as are cultivated great 
quiantities of rye, peas, and hemp, are annually ſown, 
which come to conſiderable perfection. 
The midland part of Suffolk is called the Wood- 
lands, from the great quantities of wood which it 
roduceth. It alfo affords excellent paſture for cattle, 
[thoſe parts adjoining to Cambridge great numbers 
of ſheep are fed in winter on turnips, and jt was in 
this county that this method of feeding thoſe valuable 
animals was firſt difeovered. cn 
The principal rivers in this county are the Deben, 
which riſes near Mendleſham, and running ſouth-eaſt, 
gives name to the market town of Debenham, paſſes 
by Woodbridge, and about eleven miles further loſes 
itſelf -in the ſea. - 3 | 
The river Gipping, or Orwell, riſes near the ſource 
ef the Deben, and runs almoſt in a parallel direction 


with it. It paſſes by Ipſwich, where it is navigable, 


after which it falls into the German Ocean. 

'The river Ald riſes near Framlingham, and run- 

ning ſouth-eaſt, falls into the German Ocean a little 
below Orford. 
The Blith riſes near Haleſworth, and running eaſt- 
wird falls into the German Ocean at Southwold. 
There are others of ſmaller note, ſuch as the Ore, 
the Berdon, and the Bourne, or Lark. The ſmaller 
Ouſe, and the Waveney, will be taken notice of in 
our account of Norfolk. 4 | 

The inhabitants of Suffolk have much of that ho- 
neſt ſimplicity for which their Saxon anceſtors were ſo 
remarkable, and in general they are very induſtrious, 
eſpecially ſuch as are employed in agriculture and 
tilhing, g 


er. n. 
Topographical Deſcription of SUFFOLK. 


| , a ST. EpmunD's, or ST. EDMuNnDsSBURY, is 
2 the principal town in the county, where the 
aſſizes and other courts are held. It received its name 
from Edmund, king of the Eaſt Saxons, who was 
murdered by the Danes, and buried here, In latter 
times a monaſtery was erected on the ſpot, whoſe ab- 
bot fat as a lord in parliament, the houſe being 
eſteemed one of the richeſt foundations in England. 
The monks of this abbey had the addreſs to get the 
whole town to themſelves, which they encompaſſed 
with a ſtone wall, of which ſome parts are ſtill re- 
maining, and the gate of the convent is a noble gothic 


editice, being a proof of what the other parts of the 


buildings were before it was pulled down. At 
each of the gates of the town was a chapgl, and 
within were a vaſt number of ſmall convents, with 
churches, all ſubject to the abbey ; but all theſe being 
now demoliſhed, there are only two churches at pre- 
ſent, both noble edifices, and dedicated, the one to 
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* As ſome labourers were breaking up part of the ground 


in this church, on the 20th of February, 1772, they diſco- 


vered x leaden Toffin, which on examination appeared to 
contain the remains of Thomas Beaufort, third fon of lohn 
of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter and ſon to king Edward III. 
"The body was entire, the features and lineaments of the 


face quite perſed ; the hair brown, intermixed with grey, 
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St. Mary, the other to St. James. They ftand in 


one church-yard, and St. James's has a very good 
library for the uſe of the neighbouring clergy. Iri 
both theſe churches are ſeyeral handſome monuments, 
particularly in St, Mary's, “ Near the north ſide of 
the altar is that of St, Mary, queen of France, young- 
eſt daughter of Henry VII. who, after the death of 
the French king, married Charles Brandon, duke of 
Suffolk. In St. James's church is a fine inonument 
to the memory of the late lord chief baron Reynolds 
and his lady, who were both interred here. | 
The ſituation of this town is agreeable, and not 
exceeded by any in England. All the neighbouring 
country is delightful, and contains many of the no- 


| bility and gentry's ſeats. The fields are cultivated 


with the greateſt induſtry, and plenty is viſible in all, 
the villages. Many people of faſhion chuſe to reſide 
in the town, ſo that there is always good company, 
remarkable for their politeneſs to ſtrangers ; and the 
place, on that account, is called the Montpellier of 
* . | | | 

The houſes in general are well built, and the ſtreets 
broad, regular, and decently paved. The public 


| buildings, beſides the churches already mentioned, 
are the town-hall,” where the buſineſs of the corpora- 


tion is tranſacted ; a grammar-ſchool, founded by 


| Edward VI, where many learned men have received 
| the firſt rudiments of learning; an afſembly-room for 


the gentlemen and ladies, and a charity-ſchool for 
the poor children. 

There is but little trade carried on here, cn'y ſpin- 
ning, by which moſt of the poor women are employed; 
but the neighbouring gentry fpend conſiderable ſums, 
which keeps up the ſpirits of the people. Ihe famous 
league between the barons, when they took up arms 
againſt king John was ſigned in this town, which at- 
terwards procured the great charter of privileges. 
There was a continual conteſt between the townſinen 
and monks, the latter having exerciſed great ſeverity 
to the former; and in the reign of Edward III. the in- 
habitants roſe in a body, and broke open the gates of 
the abbey, carrying off all its valuable treaſures, char- 
ters and baoks. They likewiſe took the abbot and 


mois priſoners, whom they obliged to ſign a charter, 


diſclaiming all pretenſions to authority over the 
townſmen. But for this the town was fined 60,0001. 
and nineteen of the inhabitants hanged before the 
gate of the-abbey. - - -1 | 
In 1447 a parliament met here by order of Henry 
VI, and during the time it was ſitting, Humphry, 
duke of Glouceſter, uncle to the king, was baſely 
murdered through the inſtigation of his baſtard bro- 
ther, cardinal Beaufort. Another event we ſhall take 
notice of that happened in this town: Arundel Coke, 
Eſq; a- barriſter at. law, had married the ſiſter of 
Edward Criſp, Eſq; a gentleman of great fortune, but 
of a ſickly conſtitution. Coke knew that upon Criſp's 
death his eſtate would devolve on him by virtue of his 
marriage, and therefore he formed the horrid reſolu- 
tion of murdering his brother, 

On Chriſtmas-day 1721, Coke inyited his brother- 
in-law to dine with him, and they ſpent the evening 
in a yery ſocial manner. One Woodbourne, a la- 


poſe, waited in the church-yard, through which Criſp 
was to paſs, in his return home; and having received 
a ſignal from Coke, who had ſlipt out ſome time before 
the other, Criſp was in a moment knocked down, and 
terribly cut and mangled with a hedge-bill, As ſoon 
as they thought he was dead, they ſeparated; and 


Coke went home to his own houſe; but how great 


was his ſurpriſe, when ſoon after he faw Mr. Criſp, 
whom 


3 — 
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and the nails on the fingers and toes complete. The body 
was about fix feet in length ; and the face was covered with 
a maſk. In the coffin Were ſeyeral materials belonging to 
embalming ; as alſo a filver crucifix.---He died at Eaſt- 
Greenwich, in the reign of Henry VI. and was buried ig 
this church, to which he was a benefactor. 
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whom he believed to have been murdered, come into 
the parlour all over bloody. Criſp took no notice of 
the affair for ſome days; but afterwards told it to a 


entleman, who cauſed both of them to be appre- 


hended, when Woodbourne confeſſed the whole. 
Their trial came on before the lord chief juſtice King 
at St. Edmund's Bury, and being found guilty, they 
received ſentence of death. But the moſt remarkable 
thing was, that being the firſt perſons who had been 


tried on the Coventry act, Coke urged in arreſt of judg- 


ment, that their crime did not come within the mean- 
ing, or even words of the ſtatute, as they went out with 
an intention to murder, and not to maim or deface. 
Perhaps no perſon ever heard ſuch a plea before, and 
made too by a gentleman who had been brought up to 
the law! Lord King juſtly obſerved, that it was the 
weakeſt piece of ſophiſtry he had ever heard urged, and 
that if the ſpirit of the law had not been brought in to 


aſſiſt the letter, it would have been a perverting of juſ- | 
| tice, and a diſhonour to the nation. It was expected 
| that great multitudes of people would aſſemble to ſee 


the criminals ſuffer, for which reaſon Coke was exe- 
cuted about four o'clock in the morning, and Wood- 
bourne at the uſual time. Mr. Criſp lived many years 
after. | 

This town is governed by an alderman, recorder 
twelve capital burgeſſes, and 24 common council-men. 
The weekly market is on Wedneſdays, and the diſ- 
tance from London by Chelmsford road is 72 miles, 
and by Newmarket 75 miles. 

EvsroN-HALL, near Bury, belongs to the duke of 
Grafton, and is a very elegant building. The parks 
are laid out with great taſte and ingenuity. There 
are ſome other fine ſeats in the ſame neighbourhood 
belonging to private gentlemen; the principal of theſe 
are Livermere; and near it is Ampton; the one be- 
longing to Mr. Lee, and the other to Mr. Calthorpe, 
who have been at a conſiderable expence in adorning 
the rooms in their houſes with the moſt elegant furni- 
ture, and their gardens are laid out in the moſt beau- 
tiful manner. 

IrswicHn, the next place we travelled to, was one of 
the moſt conſiderable mercantile towns in Suffolk, and 
fo populous, that it had 21 parith churches; but that 
number is now reduced to twelve, and the trade de- 
creaſes daily, which is the more to be lamented, as its 
lituation on the river Orwell enables thips of 500 
tons burden to come up to the harbour. It is ſup- 
poſed to be the moſt convenient port in Britain for 
titting out ſhips for the Greenland fiſhery, and the 
moſt commodious both for their reception, and the 
boiling of the blubber, it being more remote from-an 
of the public roads, where the ſmell might become of- 
fenſive; but with all theſe advantages it is daily neg- 
lected, and trade in general much on the decline. 'The 
ſituation of this town is both extremely agreeable and 
romantic; for, as you approach its borders on the 
road from Yarmouth, it ſeems to ſtand in a valley ; 
but from the old London road, it is viewed as built 
on the aſcent of a hill, and appears with every advan- 
tage that can be expected. In the reign of Henry II. 
a priory of black canons was founded near the church 
of the Holy Trinity ; but at the diſſolution it had not 
above 881. for its annual ſupport. In the ſame reign, 
one Lacy, a baron, founded a priory of Auguſtine 
monks, which, when the ſmaller monaſteries were 
ſuppreſſed, cardinal Wolſey, a native of this town, 
turned into a ſecular college, where youth were to be 
inſtructed in grammar, and from thence ſent to finiſh 
their ſtudies in Chriſt's church, Oxford; but when 
the cardinal was attainted, this foundation was diſ- 
folved. In the reign of king John, an hoſpital was 
founded here for lepers, which afterwards received 
conſiderable benefactions. Henry de Maneſby founded 
a convent for black friars in the reign of Henry III. 
and in the reign of his ſon Edward I. Sir Robert 
Tiptot fourtded both a church and convent for the 
friars minors, 

From theſe, and many other particulars, Ipſwich 
appears to have been a place cf great antiquity ; and 
when the perſecuted Proteſtants ſettled in England, the 
woollen manufactory was eſtabliſhed and carried on 
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with great ſucceſs, by which vaſt numbers of poor peo” 
ple were employed, and large fortunes acquired. But, 
as the preſent biſhop of Briſtol, in his diſcourſe 
concerning Tyre, juſtly obſerves, trade is a tender 
plant, and if not cultivated with care in one place, it 
will naturally remove to a more grateful ſoil. Under 
theſe diſadvantages, however, Ipſwich is at preſent 
both populous and well built; its decay of trade hav- 
ing brought many genteel people to reſide in it, on 
account of the healthineſs of the place, and cheapneſs 
of proviſions, having the beſt market of any other town 
in the county. 

The place where the market is held is a large open 
ſquare, and in it is a croſs of curious workmanſhip, 
where the friars uſed to deliver their diſcourſes to the 
people. The ſhambles where the butchers kill their 
meat are well contrived, and were firſt erected in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, whoſe ſole deſire was to pro- 
mote the honour and intereſt of her people. The 
market for butter, poultry, fiſh, and all forts of coun- 
try proviſions, is behind the ſhambles, and kept ex- 
tremely clean; an article of ceconomy too much neg- 
lected in other parts. 

The town-hall is a large ſpacious edifice, and there 
is a noble hoſpital, where not only aged perſons, 

oung children, and lunaticks, are fupported. The 
houſe of correction, for diſorderly perſons, ſtands near 
the hoſpital; and there is an excellent free ſchool, 
with a well choſen library of claſſical, and other au- 
thors. | 

It is remarkable, that at low water the harbour is 
almoſt dry, although the tide riſes to a conſiderable 
heighth, which induced Charles II. to fay to the 
duke of Buckingham, that it was a town without in- 
habitants, a river without water, ftreets without 
names, and the aſſes wore boots: becauſe, inſtead of 
ſtreets, the town is divided into wards, and that when 
the bowling green was rolled by aſſes, boots were put 
on the legs of thoſe animals, to prevent their making 
an impreſſion on the ground. 


There are ſeveral meetings for proteſtant diſſenters, 


which, as well as the churches, are ſo full on Sundays, 
that it is not ſo depopulated as is commonly imagined. 

In the reign of Charles II. it was ſerved with a Quo 
Warranto, and its charters having been delivered up, 
the king granted a new one, by which they are governed 
by two bailiffs, a recorder, twelve aſſiſtants, called 
Portmen, two coroners, a town clerk, and twenty- 
four common council-men. It enjoys many privileges, 


as appear from the record of an antient trial in the 


reign of Edward III. when it was determined that they 
had the ſole right of all duties paid on goods coming 
into the harbour of Harwich in Eſſex, as well as many 
other towns on the coaſt. 

No freeman is obliged to ſerve on juries out of the 
town, nor can any of them be compelled to diſcha 
the duties. of county offices, except that of ſheriff. 
They have alſo a right to paſs fines and recoveries with- 
out applying to the court of Common Pleas, and to 
affix the aſſize of bread, wine, and other forts of pro- 
viſions. All crimes, from high treaſon to a ſimple 
miſdemeanor, was likewiſe to be tried in their courts, 


but ſince judges have been appointed to hold circuits, 


twice in the year, that cuſtom has been diſuſed. Be- 
ſides the public foundations already mentioned, they 
have ſeveral alms-houſes, two charity-ſchools for 


boys, and one for girls, together with a fund for the 


ſupport of clergymens widows. It has three weekly 
markets, viz. on Wedneſdays, Fridays and Saturdays, 
and is diſtant from London 69 miles. 

M1LDENHALL is a place of conſiderable antiquity, 
as appears from its church, a noble gothic ſtructure, 
with a tower 120 feet high. The houſes in this town 
are handſome, well built, and well inhabited. The 
river is navigable for boats and other ſmall veſſels up 
to the town, and the villages ig its neighbourhood are 
called Rows. 

It ſuffered greatly by fire in 1567, but ſince that 
time it has been rebuilt in ⁊ much better manner than 
before, ſo that upon the whole it is a pleaſant, healthy 
and agreeable place. The weekly market on Fridays 
is well ſupplicd with all forts of proviſions, particularly 

Aa | fiſh, 
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fiſh, which are ſold extremely cheap ; and the diſtance 
from London is 69 miles. 

BRANDON is noted for giving name to that unfor- 
tunate family the dukes of Suffolk; and at prelent it 
gives title 0 duke to the noble family of Hamilton in 
Scotland. It is pleaſantly fituated on a river called 
the Little Ouſe, which, for ſome miles, divides Suf- 
folk from Norfolk, and is navigable from Lynn to 
this place. There are ſome agreeable ſeats in its 
neighbourhood. It had formerly a weekly market, 
but it has long ſince been diſuſed. It is diſtant from 
London 78 miles. 

Near this place the marſhy grounds, commonly 
called the Fenns, begin; and there is a village named 
DowNnHaAN, which Hollingſhed has mentioned in his 
chronicle, where in 1566, twenty-ſeven fiſhes of a 
large ſize were thrown on ſhore, moſt of which were 
upwards of twenty feet long. As the Engliſh in that 

e knew but little of the northern ſeas, we may fup- 

ſe that theſe were a ſmaller ſpecies of whales, as we 
— ſeen ſome of thoſe creatures not exceeding twenty 
feet in length. This village is likewiſe called Sandy 
Downham, from an accident that happened here in 
1668, and is recorded in the firſt volume of the philo- 
ſophical tranſactions. Mr. Wright, a gentleman who 
lived near this place, in a letter to the Royal Society, 
ſays, that a ſand flood happened during an inundation 

the river, which almoſt overflowed the whole place, 
beſides covering above 200 acres of corn land. It 
continued to increaſe for ſeveral years, and many en- 
deavours were uſed to ſtop its progreſs, and at laſt 
happily effected; though not till it had deſtroyed ſe- 
veral houſes, and done conſiderable damage to the 
country people. 

IxworTH, fituated on a road leading from St. Ed- 
mund's Bury to Norfolk, is a place of conſiderable 
= wth its name being ſuppoſed to be partly Britiſh, 
although a Saxon termination has been added to it 
ſince, Many Roman coins have been dug up near 
this place, and in the firſt year of the reign of Henry I. 
a priory was founded here for monks of the order of 
St. Auguſtine, which remained till the general diſſo- 
lution ; but every part of it is totally demoliſhed. The 
town is both very pleaſantly fituated, and alfo a great 
thoroughfare; but the houſes are low, meanly built, 
and the ſtreets dirty and ill paved. It has ſtill a week! 
market on Fridays, and is diſtant from London 70 
miles. 

STow MarkET is a pretty little town, with a fine 
church, and one of the beſt ſpires in the county. It 
belonged 3 to the abbey of St. Oſyth in Eſſex, 
but has fince paſſed through ſeveral hands. Many of 
the poorer ſort of people are — 7 here in the 
manufacturing of ſtuffs and other goods for the dealers 
in Norwich, ſo that the whole place has the appear- 
ance of induſtry and plenty. It has a weekly market 
on Thurſdays, and is diftant from London 75 miles, 
There were two religious foundations near Stow Mar- 
ket, the firſt at a place called Creeting St. Olive, and 
the other at a village called Creeting St. Mary; but as 


they were both * to foreign monaſteries of the Be- 


nedictine order, they were diſſolved in the beginning 
of the reign of Henry VI. along with the other alien 
priories. 

Comss is a village where, in the reign of Richard J. 
a nunnery was founded by Theobald de Valoins, who 
endowed it with ſeveral lands for its ſupport, as ap- 
pears by its valuation at the diſſolution, when its an- 
nual revenues amounted to 180l. 12s. 3d. In the 
reign of Edward III. Matilda, counteſs of Ulſter, 
founded a ſecular chauntry at this place, but the prieſts 
ſoon after removed from it, and it was turned into a 
nunnery, which remained till the general diſſolution, 
although at preſent none of its ruins are viſible, yet 
the people ſtill ſhew the place where it ſtood. 

NerDHAM was formerly a town of confiderable trade 
in the manufactory of coarſe woollen cloth, which 
brought conſiderable ſums annually to the place; but 
it is now ſo much decayed, that the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring town have a proverbal expreſſion, when 
a perſon is thoughtleſs and extravagant: they ſay, 
He is on the high road to Needham.” The town 
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is built in a low ſituation, and many of the houſes are 
very neat, nor does the place bear ſuch an appearance 
of poverty as the proverb would ſeem to indicate. Tt 


| has a weekly market on Wedneſdays, and is diſtant 


Wy. 2 


from London 73 miles. 
OFFTox hath the ruins of a caſtle, ſaid to have been 


| built by Offa, king of Mercia, but of this we have 


not any certain authority. There was an antient 
priory founded in the reign of William Rufus, at a 
village called Blakeney, but being ſubject to a foreign 
monaſtry it was diſſolved in the reign of Henry VI. 

BRETENHAM is a village where are ſeen the remains 
of a Roman camp, and it is ſuppoſed they had a ſtation 
here, which ſome think was the Combretonium of 
Antoninus, though Horſley believes it to have been at 
a different part of the iſland. 

BIIDERTox, vulgarly called BIILs rox, is a poor 
place, although it was formerly a town of canfiderable 
trade for the manufactory of woollen cloth, but pro- 
per encouragement having been withdrawn, it is now 
fallen to decay. It had ſome ſmall religious founda- 
tions, but at preſent has only the pariſh church re- 
maining, which is a venerable, gothic ſtructure, well 
fitted up for divine ſervice. It has a poor weekly 
market on rs p94 and is diſtant from London 65 
miles. T here were ſeveral ſmall priories in the neigh- 
bourhood of this place, particularly at Briſſet, where, 
in the reign of Henry I. Ralph Fitz Brian founded a 
convent for Auguſtine monks ; and at another villas; 
called Betisford, there was an hoſpital for the knights 
templars. 

ENDLESHAM is a poor decayed place, but the 
country around it is extremely pleaſant, and well cul- 
tivated. It has no buildings of any note, except the 
church, whieh is a large, venerable, gothic ſtructure, 
It has a poor weekly market on Tueſdays, and is diſ- 
tant from London 82 miles, In the reign of Henry 
III. Roger Fitz Oſbert founded and endowed a con- 
vent for black monks, which remained till the general 
diffolution, but none of its ruins are now to be ſeen, 

BUDDESDALE, or as it is called Boteſdale, is a long 
irregular town, but at preſent a great thoroughfare on 
the road leading to Yarmouth, but the houſes are low, 
mean, and ill built. Sir Nicholas Bacon, lord keeper, 
in the reign of queen Elizabeth, founded a free gram- 
mar ſchool in this town, and the maſter and uſher 
muſt have ſtudied in Bennet college, Cambridze, 
where the ſame worthy perſon founded ſcholarſhips for 
the youth educated at this ſchool. There are ſome 
remains of a ſmall chauntry near the ſchools, where 
prieſts were employed to ſay maſs daily for the repoſe 
of the ſoul of Jobn Sheriff, and his wife. There is a 
weekly market on Thurſdays, and the diftance from 
London is 87 miles. | 

Eys is a place of conſiderable antiquity, as appears 
from the ruins of a caſtle built by Robert de Mallet, 
a Norman baron, foon after the conqueſt. The 
church is a noble gothic ſtructure, but the houſes in 
the town are extremely mean, and the ſtreets ill paved, 
fo that it is but a poor place. King John granted it a 
charter of incorporation, containing many valuable 
privileges, but moſt of theſe have been taken away. 
It has ſent members to parliament ever ſince the ori- 
ginal ſummonſes, who are choſen by all the ſreemen. 
The government is veſted in two bailiffs, a recorder, 
ten burgeſſes, called aſſiſtants, and twenty-four com- 
mon council men. The weekly market is on Satur- 
—_ and the diſtance from London qo miles. 

here are ſtill viſible, at a little diſtance from the 
town, the ruins of a Benedictine priory, built foon 
after the Norman conqueſt, and made ſubject to a fo- 
reign monaſtery, but its privileges were inlarged by 
Richard II. who made it free, and it remained till the 
general diſſolution, when its annual revenues amount- 
ed to 1611. 

WI1NGFIELD has ſtill great part of the walls of an 
antient caſtle, built long before the Norman conqueſt. 
It appears, from what is now ſtanding, to have been 
both a ſtrong and magnificent ſtructure. The pariſh 
church of this village was collegiate before the refor- 
mation; but at preſent it ſerves for the uſe of the pa- 
riſkioners. 

Hox9N 
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Hoxox is where the Danes murdered Edmund, 
king of the Eaſt Angles, or Saxons, although others 
ſay, it was in another place. There was, however, a 
chapel built here in commemoration of that barbarous 
act, and it was afterwards made a convent, ſubject to 
the abby of Norwich. In the reign of Henry I. one 
Manaſſes, a powerful Norman baron, founded a con- 
vent for nuns of the benedictine order at à village 
called Redlingfield, which remained till the diſſolution 
of religious houſes; and at another _— called 
Wickham Skeyth, Robert de Saleo Villa founded a 
priory in the reign of king Stephen, but the monks 
were ſoon after removed to Colcheſter. 

DzBenNHAM, the next market town we viſited, is 
ſo called from the Deben, a ſmall ſtream that runs 
through it. The ſituation is pleaſant on the fide of 
an hill, but the roads near it are extremely 'bad, and 
the houſes in general mean, ſo that it is but little fre- 
quented. The church is a handſome ſtructure, and 
near it is a charity-ſchool well endowed, It has a 
weekly market on Fridays, and is diſtant from Lon- 
don 83 miles, j 

FrAMLINGHAM is a place of great antiquity, as ap- 

rs from its name, being Saxon, and ſignifying a 
habitation of ſtrangers. The ſituation is as pleaſant 
2s can be imagined, but the houſes are moſtly old and 
falling to decay. The church is a ſtately edifice built 
of black flint, which gives it a very romantic appear- 
ance. The ſteeple is above 100 feet high, and is ſeen 
at a conſiderable diſtance. Many great perſons have 
been buried in this church, particularly ſeveral of the 
earls and dukes of Norfolk, but their monuments 
have been much neglected. 

There are ſeveral alms-houſes in the town, and 
great part of the ruins of an antient caſtle, ſuppoſed 
by ſome to have been one of the palaces of the eaſt 
Saxon kings, This caſtle has been a place of great 
ast, for its walls are eight feet thick, and ſtrongly 
cemented with mortar. The manor and other privi- 
leges of this caſtle have paſſed through ſeveral hands, 
but it is now the property of Pembroke-hall, in the 
univerſity of Cambridge. The weekly market here 
is on Saturdays, and the diſtance from London 87 
miles. . 

$1BTON is a village where, in the reign of Stephen, 
William de Cheney founded an abbey for monks of the 
Ciſtertian order, which ſeems to have been well en- 
dowed, as its annual revenues, at the diſſolution, 
amounted to 250l. 15s. 7d. There was an hoſpital 
for ſick perſons near the gate of this convent, but no 


remains of either are left. 
where the Howard's had 


EARL SOHAM is a _— 
formerly a ſeat, which is ſtill remaining, encompaſſed 


with an old wall, and a deep moat, but it has paſſed 
into different hands. This village had formerly a 
weekly market, but it has been long ſince diſuſed. 


WooDBRIDGE is ſo called from a wooden bridge 


built in former times, to open a communication be- 
tween this place and the road leading to Ipſwich. It 
is a town of conſiderable antiquity, as appears from 
the ruins of a monaſtery, founded here in the rei 
of Richard I. which remained till the general dio 
lution. At preſent the town is large, and in it are 
many houſes, beſides a good grammar ſchool, and an 
alms-houſe for thirteen old men, and three women. 
The church is a large gothic ſtructure, and the ſteeple 
one of the fineſt in the kingdom. The quarter ſeſſions 
for a diſtrict, called the liberty of Etheldred and Aud- 
ney, are held in a neat houſe in the market place, and 
the river Deben is navigable for ſhips of a conſiderable 
burthen up to the town. It has ſeveral docks for 
building ſhips, and carries on a conſiderable trade 
with London, Holland, and Newcaſtle, in wood, falt, 
butter and cheeſe. Vaſt quantities of butter are ſent 
in hoys every week to London, ſo that the town is a 
place of eonſiderable trade, and in a very flouriſhing 
condition, The weekly market is on Wedneſdays, 
and the diſtance from London 76 miles. | 
REUDLESHAMm, a ſmall village near Woodbridge, is 
a place of conſiderable antiquity, where the eaſt Saxon 
kings had a country houſe, or rather palace, becauſe 


it is ſaid by ſome antient authors, that it was here that 
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their king was converted to the chriſtian faith. Before 
the reformation there was a ſmall priory of Auguſtine 
canons, at a village called Alenſborne, near Wood- 
bridge, which continued till the general diſſolution, 
but none of its remains are now to be ſeen, There 
was likewiſe a priory of black monks at a village cal- 
led Letheringham, founded by William de Bodeville, 
a Norman baron, and made ſubject to one of the con- 
_ at Ipſwich; but it is now totally demo- 
liſhed. | 

Nacro is a village where the late admiral Vernon 
reſided, and his nephew lord Orwell ſince built a fine 
houſe, encloſed with a wall, from which there is a 
fine proſpect both of Orwell haven, and the neighbour- 
ing country, 

EVINGTON, another village near the haven, is re- 
markable for vaſt quantities of petrified ſheils, which 
are found five feet under the furface of the ground, 
They are dug up in great quantities, and being beat to 
duſt, are ufed as manure for the land. | 

TrimLy ST. MaRrTins is another ſmall village in 
this part of the country, and noted for being the fa- 
vourite reſidence of the brave admiral Cavendith. 

WaLrox, the laſt village in this peninſula, is re- 
markable for an antient caſtle, which was built a little 
after the conqueſt, by one of the earls of Norfolk; 
but in the reign of Henry II. it was demoliſhed, be- 
cauſe the proprietor had joined in rebellion with the 
ear] of Leiceſter, who landed at this place with an 
army of Flemings. In 1740, part of the walls of this 
caſtle were diſcovered, and by its fituation on a riſing 
ground, appears to have been a place of conſiderable 
ſtrength. 

= vl contains ſtill the remains of an antient 
priory, founded by Ranulph de Glanvile, grand juſ- 
ticiary in the reign of Henry II. who feſt wrote a 
treatiſe. on the laws of this country. This priory re- 
ceived conſiderable benefactions; but in the reign of 
Henry VIII. cardinal Wolſey obtained a grant of it 
for the uſe of Chriſt church college, Oxford. The 
remaining part of this priory has been lately repaired, 
and is at preſent the ſeat of a private gentleman. 

OrFoRD, ſo called from its ſituation on the river 
Ore, is a town of conſiderable antiquidy, for we are 
told, that it had a market in the reign of king Ste- 

en, It had a ſtrong caftle, of which ſeveral parts 
are ſti}! ſtanding, and ſerve as a mark for ſeamen. The 
town received a charter of incorporation from Henry 
ITI. and has ſent members to parliament ever ſince 
the original ſummonſes, who are choſen by the freemen 
in general. This was once a confiderable place, and 
had a good harbour for ſhips, but the ſea having re- 
treated from it many years ago, it is now much de- 
cayed, having but very indifferent houſes, and few in- 
habitants. The church is a gothic ſtructure, and has 
ſeveral antient monuments, but the inſcriptions are 
defaced. There were ſeveral ſmall religious houſes in 
the time of popery, particularly a convent of Auſtin 
friars, and an hoſpital for fick people, but none of 
their ruins are now viſible. The government is veſ- 
ted in a mayor, recorder, eight portmen, twelve bur- 
geſſes, and a town clerk, with other proper officers. 
'The weekly market is on Mondays, and the diſtance 
from London 88 miles. 

On a promontory, called Orfordneſs, a light houſe 
has been erected to give notice to the ſhips to avoid 
ſteering too near the coaſt and we are told by Hol- 
lingſhed, that in the reign of Henry I. a fea monſter 
was taken here, reſembling a human body in ſhape, 
but after being brought on ſhore, by the fiſhermen, it 
eſcaped again to the fea, and was not any more heard 
of. This part of the coaſt is noted for the annual ren- 
dezvous of the ſwallows, who meet in great bodies, 
towards the latter end of the fummer, when _— 
wait ſome days for a northerly wind, and then ſet 
all at once, for ſome more ſoutherly climate, from 
whence they return in the ſpring, and diſperſe them- 
ſelves all over the kingdom. —How infinite muſt be 
the wiſdom of that God -who has implanted in the 
leaſt of all his creatures, a principle of ſelf-preſerva- 
tion, and whoſe bountiful providence provides for the 


meaneſt inſect in the univerſe ! 
At po- 
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ALDBOROUGH is a town of conſiderable antiquity ; 
and at preſent in a flouriſhing ſtate, by reaſon of its 
trade to:Newcaſtle, and other northern parts. It has 
two good ſtreets, but the houſes are low, and ill built. 

The harbour however is very ſafe for ſhipping, and 
the church is a handſome edifice, built on a hill, from 
whence there is a fine 18 of the ſea, Moſt of 
the inhabitants are ſea-faring people, and vaſt num- 
bers of ſprats, ſoals, and lobſters, are caught, and 
ſent to the markets in London. 2 

The government is veſted in two bailiffs, ten bur- 
geſſes, and a common - council of twenty-four of the 
prineipal inhabitants. The repreſentatives to parlia- 
ment are choſen by the freemen in general. It has a 
weekly market on Saturdays, and is diſtant from Lon- 
don 93 miles. | 

PARHAM is a village, where, in 1734, a human ſke- 
leton was dug up, together with the head of a ſpear, 
which probably had belonged to one of the Danes, 
who often landed on this part of the coaſt. 

SNAPE is a ſmall place, whete in the reign of Henry 
II. a monaſtery for black monks was founded, and 
made ſubject to the mitred abbey of Colcheſter. In 
latter time it became independent on condition of pay- 
ing half a mark yearly, as an acknowledgement only, 
that the abbot of Colcheſter might viſit it twice in the 
year, and ſtay four days, when the monks were obli- 
ged to find proviſion for him and twelve men ſervants 
with their horſes. This was one of the convents, 
which cardinal Wolſey procured a grant of, for the 
ule of Chriſt's Church College, in Oxford. 
 SAXMUNDHAM is a poor mean town, although it 


has probably been of more repute in antient times, for 


we read of a collegiate N being founded here 
in the firſt year of Edward II. but none of its ruins 
are now to be ſeen, nor does the town contain an 

thing worth notice. The weekly market is on Thurſ- 


days, and the diſtance from London 99 miles. 


LIS rox formerly had an abbey founded in the 
reign of Henry II. for canons of the Premonſtraten- 
ſian order; but the ſituation being unhealthy, another 
was erected at ſome diſtance from it, which remained 
till the general diſſolution, when its annual revenues 
amounted to 1811. 178. 1d. 

. Duxwicn is a town of great antiquity, and by moſt 
authors ſuppoſed to have been a Roman ſtation. Un- 


der the Eaſt Saxon kings it was the ſeat of a biſhop, 


which in latter times was removed to Thetford, and 
laſtly to Norwich. 

We read in doomſday book, that Dunwich paid to 
the king fifty pounds annually, and 60,0920 herrings ; 
but our readers muſt remember, that in thoſe times a 
pound was what we call three pounds now, being ex- 


,atly a pound weight of ſilver, from which we may 


learn that the town had been very rich, as that was a 
conſiderable ſum, when money was fo ſcarce in the 
kingdom. 

illiam of Newbury, who lived in the reign of 
Henry II. tells us, that it was a famous place, well 
ſtored with riches of all ſorts, and that it had a mint 
for coining of money. In the firſt year of the reign 
of king John, the inhabitants paid that prince 300 
marks in ſilver, or in other words 600l. according to 
our preſent manner of reckoning, for the privilege 
of having a charter of incorporation, which had been 
refuſed them by Richard I. who fined the inhabitants 
1,060 marks ſupplying the French with corn ; 
from which circumſtances we may be aſſured that 
great trade was then carried on by the people on this 
part of the coaſt. 

In the reign of Edward I. it received a ſummons to 
ſend burgoſſes to parliament, which it has done ever 
ſince. We are not certainly informed at what time it 
began to decline, but it was doubtleſs in a gradual 
manner. Trade having been neglected, the place was 
deſerted of its inhabitants, and at preſent conſiſts only 
of a few poor houſes little better than cottages. 

In former times it had many churches, monaſteries, 
and chapels, but they were long ſince totally demo- 
liſhed. It is ſurprizing to look back into the hiſtory 
of England, and conſider the difference between the 
antient and preſent ſtate of this place. Many of its 
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antiquities remained till the laſt century, but. they 
are all ſwallowed up in the wrecks of time. | 
A dreadful inundation of - the ſea happened here, in 


December 1740, when the wind blowing ſtrong from VE 


the north eaſt, a field worth 100l. annually was laid 
under water, and although the ſea has ſince retired, 
yet the place is at preſent let for a meer trifle. The 

vernment of this antient town is veſted in two bai- 
iffs and other inferior officers. It has a poor weekly 
market-on Saturdays, and is diſtant from London gg 
miles, 

SOUTHWOLD is fituated on a peninſula, formed 
partly by the ſea, and partly by the river Blyth, over 
which there is a bridge. It is a place of conſiderable 


- antiquity, but having fallen to decay, an act paſſed 


in 1757, to make the harbour more navigable, by 
which the ſpirit of the people has been revived, and 
the free Britiſh fiſhery having been of late years car. 
ried on by the inhabitants of the town, it has begun 
to flouriſh, and in time may become a place of conſi- 
derable importance. The entrance into the harbour 
is fortified with ſeveral pieces of cannon, which were 
of great ſervice to our fleet, when they rendezvouled 
here, during the war between the Engliſh and Dutch, 
in the reign of Charles II. The church is a large go- 
thic ſtructure, and the town hall, for the diſpatch of 
public buſineſs, is a nat building; but beſides theſe 
there is nothing in the place worthy the notice of a 
traveller. It was incorporated in the reign of He 
VI. to be governed by two bailiffs, a recorder, wit 
other proper officers | 

This town ſuffered a great loſs in conſequence of a 
dreadful fire, which broke out in it on the twenty-fifth oy 
of Augult, 1659, by which not _ the beſt houſes, *' 
but allo the granaries, and other places, where they 
kept their goods were totally conſumed ; but even this 
conflagration was attended with advantages to ſuch of 
the people as were copyholders ; for the rolls of the 
court baron having been conſumed, all thoſe who held 
of the manor became freeholders. At preſent the 
trade carried on here is very conſiderable, and many 
of the beſt ſeamen have been brought up in it. The 
weekly market is en Thurſdays, and the diſtance from 
London 103 miles. 

BL1THBOROUGH, although at preſent only a village, 
yet in former times was a place of conſiderable repute, 
and faid to have been one of the reſidences of the eaſt 
Saxon kings. Many merchants of conſiderable for- 
tunes had their houſes here, but the harbour not hay- 
ing been kept in proper repair, trade declined, fo that 
at preſent it is a poor contemptible place. The 
church, however, is a ſtately gothic edifice, and the 
ſeſſions for this diviſion of the county are held in a 
neat hall erected for that purpoſe. 

Before the reformation there was a priory here, and 
in 1679 a dreadful fire broke out which conſumed the 
greateſt number of the houſes, and the inhabitants 
not thinking it worth their while to rebuild them, 
went and ſettled in other parts. There is a fair for 
toys at this village on the 5th of Auguſt, but few peo- 
ple frequent it, 

W ALDERSTICK is a village of great antiquity, and 
in former times extremely populous, the inhabitants 
having carried on a conſiderable trade in butter with 
the dealers in London. It had formerly a large gothic 
church, but the place falling to decay, part of it was 
taken down in 1696, ſo that at preſent the chancel 
only remains. 

AYDON is a village where there is a very ancient 
gothic church, which from its architecture ſeems to 
have been built before the ninth century, when the 
idolatrous worſhip of images was firſt introduced into 
this iſland. A priory of Cluniac monks was founded 
here in the reign of — II. which remained till the 
general diſſolution. There is ſome reaſon to think 
that there has been a wharf at this village in former 
times, but it has fallen to decay ſo many years ago, 
that no remains of it are now left, | 

HartsworTn, although of great antiquity, does 
not contain any thing remarkable, except 2 very 
handſome church, and a well endowed charity ſchool. 
The trade carried on is principally in the "—_ at. 
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linen yarn, by which many of the poor women are 


employed. The weekly market is on Tueſdays, and 
the —— from London 101 miles. 


ROMBORO UG, near Haleſworth, is a village where 
a priory was founded in the reign of Henry I. for 
monks of the benedictine order, but afterwards ſub- 
| Jetted to the mitred abbey of St. Mary's in York. 

LowEsTOFF, ſituated on the coaſt is a very conſide- 
rable town, having for many years carried on a great 
trade in fiſhing, particularly tor mackerel and herrings. 
It is one of the royal demeſnes, and formerly enjoyed 
great privileges, but ſince the laws have been 'more 
properly regulated than before, it is on the ſame foot- 
ing with other places, only that its inhabitants are not 
obiged to ſerve on juries, either at the quarter ſeſſions 
or aſſizes. The pariſh church ſtands about a mile 
diſtant from the town, but they have a chapel of eaſe, 
where divine ſervice is ſaid every Sunday. The great 
Sir John Holt, one of .the learnedeſt lawyers, and 
perhaps the moſt upright judge, who ever preſided in 
the court of king's-bench, lies buried in the church 
of this pariſh, where there is a handſome monument 


to his ware! with an inſcription in Latin, a tranf- | 


lation of which we ſhall preſent our readers out of re- 
ſpec to the memory of ſo worthy a perſon. 


& Sacred to the memory of Sir John Holt, knight, 
lord chief juſtice of the king's-bench, for the ſpace 
« of twenty-one years ſucceſhvely, and of the privy 
4 council to king William, queen Mary, and Anne; 
« a vigilant, penetrating and intrepid aſſertor, vin- 
« dicator, and guardian of the liberty and laws of 
00 England.“ ; 

& Rowland, his only brother and heir, erected this 
«© monument, as a teſtimony of the ſtrongeſt obliga- 
« tions. He departed this life the 5th of March 
in the year 1710, He was born the 3oth of De- 
« cember 1640. | 


The weekly market is on Wedneſdays, and the 
diſtance from London 107 miles. | 

SOMERLY is a ſmall . — near Loweſtoff, where 
there is an ancient ſeat that formerly belonged to the 
noble family of Fitzoſbourn, but is now the reſidence 
of 2 private gentleman. 

From this village we went to viſit Burgh caftle, a 
place of great antiquity, and allowed by all our hiſto- 
rians to haye been built by the Romans, to prevent 
the Saxons from landing on the coaft, who often 
committed great depredations, and murdered many of 
the inhabitants. Some remains of this caſtle are ſtill 
to be ſeen, and from the whole of its appearance, it 
muſt have been « place of great ſtrength. The walls 
are of a prodigious thicknels and a few of the towers 
are ſtill remaining, from which we are enabled to form 
ſome notion of the genius of thoſe conquerors of the 
world, The weſtern part of the wall is totally demo- 
liſhed, but that on the eaſt is till ſtanding ; it is fix 
hundred and ſixty feet in length, and about ſeventeen 
feet high, the materials being flints and Roman 
bricks. Upon the whole it is one of the nobleſt mo- 
numents of Roman greatneſs now in this iſland, and 
remains a convincing proof, that Britain was confi- 
dered as one of their moſt valuable acquiſitions. 


HERRINGFIELD, near Burgh caſtle, contained a | 


convent founded in the reign of Henry III. for black 
canons, which remained till the general diſſolution. 

FLIXTOYN is another village, where a nunnery was 
erected much about the ſame time with the former, 
and dedicated to the virgin Mary. It remained till 
the general diſſolution, but its revenues did not gxceed 
231. per annum. . 

BECCLES is a very populous town, ſituated on the 
river Waveney, which is navigable up from Yar-. 
mouth. The houſes are in general well built, and the 
place in a thriving condition. The church is a noble 
gothic ſtructure, with a fine ſteeple at ſome diſtance 
trom it, and they have two free ſchools, one of which, 
built and endowed by Sir John. Leman, in the 
reign of James I. has ten ſcholarſhips for Emanuel 
college, in Cambridge. There is a common belong- 
ing to the town, cenſiſting of fourteen hundred acres 
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of land, and in the reign of queen Elizabeth, a char- 
ter was granted by that princeſs, empowering a certain 
number of the inhabitants to preſerye its privileges 
inviolate, and to judge in-all diſputes, concerning the 
rights of the people. The weekly market is on Satur- 
days, and they have three annual fairs, vis. on Aſ- 
cenſion- day, the twenty-ninth of June, and the ſe- 
cond of October, being diſtant from London 108 
miles. 

| Buncay is ſituated on the ſame river with the 
former, and is a town of conſiderable antiquity, as 
appears from doomſday-book ; and in the reign of 
king Stephen, a caſtle was built here by one of the 
earls of Norfolk, and was very ſtrong, as appears from 
an exprefſion uſed by Hugh Bigod, in the reign of 
Henry II. who having committed ſome cruelty to his 
vaſſals, the king was determined to bring him to juſtice, 
which, when he heard, he made anſwer: 


i Were I in my caſtle of Bungay, 
«© Upon the river Wavene #4 
* I would not care far the king of Cockney,” 


Great indeed muſt the power of thofe barons have 
been, who could fet at defiance the regal authority ! 
But, notwithſtanding the threats of this lawleſs though 
dignified ruffian, he was obliged to ſubmit to his ſo- 
vereign, and make reſtitution to the perfons whom he 
had injured. A. dreadful fire broke out in this town 
on the firſt day of March 1689, which raged ſo furi- 
ouſly, that almoſt the whole place was conſumed; 
but it has been ſince built in a much better manner 
than before. It has two churches, one of which de- 
dicated to St. Mary, is a noble gothic ſtructure; and 
near it are the ruins of an antient priory for monks of 
the benedictine order, founded in the reign of Henry 
II, There was a nunnery founded in this town in 
the reign of Edward I. which remained till the general 
diſſolution; and it had a church dedicated to St. Tho- 
mas. Some remains of the caſtle are ſtill ſtandi 
which ſhew it to have been a place of great ſtrength, 
and its ruins muſt fill the mind of every free-born 
ſubje& with gratitude to thoſe princes, who, in a 
gradua} progreſſive manner, aboliſhed the power of 
the great barons, and put the lives and liberties of the 
meaneſt ſubject on the ſame footing with the moſt 
dignified peer; mtg 1:06. Mt ron if & © bc ho 

At preſent this town carries on a very extenſive 
trade, and is frequented by many capital dealers from 
Yarmouth, and other parts of Norfolk. They have 
an excellent free-ſchool, where many of the greateſt 
men in the kingdom have received their education, 
and it ſends ſeveral ſcholars to Cambridge. 

The inhabitants of Bungay have the privilege of a 
common, like thoſe of Beccles, which is almoſt en- 
compaſfed by water; but it affords excellent paſture 
for the cattle, The weekly market on "Thurſdays is 
well fupplied with all forts of neceſſary proviſions, 
and the diſtance from London 107 mile. 

In the neighbourhood of Bungay are the ruins of 
an antient caſtle, at a village called MeTTinGram, 
built in the reign of Edward III. and a nunnery 
which remained till the general diſſolution. © * 

Some time in the laſt century a proverbial expreſ- 
fion took place among the people in this part of Suf- 
folk, which we ſhall give to our readers, without any 
comment: | | | 


Beccles for a puritan, 

.- - Buugay for the poor, 
Haleſworth for a drunkard, 
And Bilborough for a whore, 


-NeyLand has a good bridge oyer the Stour, which 
river ig navigable up to the town, The place is built 
in a low ſituation, and is often ſubject to inyndations, 


but the people carry on à conſiderable trade in the 


manufactory of bays, and other farts of woollen 
cloth, though far inferior to what it was in former 
times. 


The town does not contain any thing remarkable 
only that it has two good charity ſchools for the chil- 
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98 
dren of both ſexes, who are cloathed and educated 
gratis. The weekly market is on Friday, and the diſ- 
tance from London 57 miles. 

Srokk NeyLaNnD has a fine gothic church, with a 
ſpire ſo high, that it can be ſeen in a clear day at the 
diſtance of 20 miles. Before the Norman conqueſt 
there was a monaſtery at this place, but it was diſſolved 
long before the reformation ; and, at prefent, none of 
its remains are to be ſeen, nor can the people tell pre- 
Cifely the ſpot where it ſtood. | | 

HaDLEicn, ſituated on a ſmall ſtream, called the 
Breton, is a place of conſiderable antiquity,” as ap- 
pears from Gorma, one of the Daniſh chiefs, who 
was baptized, and afterwards buried in its church. It 
was an antient borough by preſcription, and afterwards 
received a charter of incorporation, which the inhabi- 
tants enjoyed till the reign of James II. when a writ 
of Quo Warranto was iſſued againſt them; and ſince 
that time they have never obtained a renewal of their 
charter. | 

In the reign of queen Mary, the reverend and 

ions doQor Taylor was burnt alive on a common in 


| this pariſh; and on the place where he ſuffered martyr- 


dom was a ſtone with the following inſcription, now 
totally defaced, | 


| | Anno 1555. 
Dr. Taylor, for defending what was good, 
In this place ſhed his blood! be 


7 The church in this town is a handſome edifice, and 


the buildings are extremely convenient. Ithas a mar- 
ket on Mondays, and is diſtant from London 76 
miles. | : 
LAvkENHAM is pleaſantly ſituated on the top of an 
hill; and was formerly famous for its extenſive trade 
in the manufactory of woollen cloth. The church is 
4 venerable gothic ſtructure, and ſtands in the middle 
of the town, having a ſteeple 1 37 feet high, wherein 
The inſide of this church is 
orated in as elegant a manner as is conſiſtent with 
gothic architecture, and there are ſome pews in it 
that would do honour to the greateſt cathedral in the 
kingdom. Many of the windows are ingly painted, 
and in one of the iſles is the ſtatue of one Mr. Spring, 
an eminent. clothier, who was a great benefactor to 
the poor of the parith, and left 200l. for the ſupport 
of the church. - At preſent the trade of Lavenham is 
on the decline, although the place is populous ; but 
they have ſtill. a conſiderable manufacture in making 
ſhalloons, and other articles. The weekly market is 
on. Tueſdays ; and the diſtance from London 61 
miles. a 
Supzokv, the next place we yiſited, was antiently 
called Southborough, and is pleaſantly ſituated on 
the river Stour, which is navigable up to the town, 
and of great benefit to the inhabitants. When Ed- 
ward. III. invited over ſome of the Flemings, this 
was the firſt place they ſettled in; and by them the 
woollen manufactory was firſt brought into England. 
The houſes are regular and well built, but the 
I | 


founded in the reign of king John. 
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ſtreets are extremely dirty. Simon Theobald, ſur- 
named Sudbury, from this place, where he was born, 
lies buried in this town ; but the monument over his 
grave is moſtly defaced, There are three pariſh 
churches in this town, and before the reformation 
there were ſeveral religious houſes, particularly a pri- 
ory of benedictine monks, ſubordinate to the abbey 
of Weſtminſter, and an hoſpital for poor people, 
There was al'o 
a priory for canons of the order of St. Auguſtine, 
founded by Simon the archbiſhop; but none of 


the remains of theſe antient edifices are now to be 


ſeen. | 
Sudbury is an antient corporation, governed by a 


mayor, recorder, ſix aldermen, a common council of 

24 capital burgeſſes, a town clerk, and other proper 

othcers, It ſends two repreſentatives to parliament, 

who are elected by the freemen in general. The 

weekly market is on Saturdays, and the diſtance from 
ondon 54 miles. 

MeLFosD is a pleaſant village near Sudbury, where 
there are ſome fine country ſeats. The church is a 
venerable gothic ſtructure; and had ſeveral chaun- 
tries, where the prieſts ſaid maſs for the dead, but 
they were diſſolved in the reign of Henry VIII. 

CAveENnDI$H is another pleaſant village near Sud- 
bury, and memorable for the murder of Sir John 
Cavendiſh, lord chief juſtice of the court of king's 
bench, who was ſeized by the rebels in the reign of 
Richard II. under the command of John Ball and 
John Straw, and beheaded. 

CLARE is pleaſantly ſituated on the river Stour, 
near the borders of Eſſex, and a place of conſiderable 
antiquity, but now fallen to decay. The church is a 
large beautiful gothic ſtructure ; and near it are ſome 
of the remains of an antient caſtle, but no certain ac- 
count is left by whom it was built. On the other fide 
of the church are ſome of the walls of a priory, diſ- 
ſolved long before the reformation. In every other 
reſpect the town is a poor ill- built place; but it has a 


| ſmall manufactory of bays. In the reign of Henry 


III. Richard, earl of Clare, founded a priory in this 
town for prieſts of the benedictine order; but it was 
diſſolved in the reign of Henry V. and its revenues 
given to the abbey of Weſtminſter, The weekly 
market is on Fridays, and the diſtance from London 
55 miles. | 

STOKE, CLARE is a village where there was a cele- 
brated convent of benedictine monks, endowed with 
large revenues, 7 Mortimer, earl of March, in the 
reign of Henry V. and afterwards converted into a 
collegiate church for a dean and canons. It remained 
till the general diſſolution, when its annual revenues 


amounted to 3241. 48. 1d. 
HAvERHILL is fituated near the borders of Cam- 


bridgeſhire, and had formerly a market; but it has 


been diſcontinued many years. The ruins of a caſtle 
and priory are ſtill to be ſeen near it, but by whom 
they were built is not certainly known. It has 2 
good charity-ſchool, and is diſtant from London 55 
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A CORRECT LIST or THE FAIRS in SUFFOLK. 
— | p * * _- * 98 ; | — 
Places. Months. | Days Commodities ſold. Places. Months. | Days | Commodities ſold. 
Aldborough 3 L |] Toys Haughley — 25 Toys 
rr II Haverkill | =. þ Ditto 
_ 7 Horſes and various 8 18 3 
Beccles nw. 29 commits — ] =>. Ditto 
ober 2 orringer eptem 4 Ditto and Sh 
Bergholt Wedneſday Hoxne November 2 Scotch Cade 
28 — Toys * — a 
within mon 
Bildeſtone Aſh'Wed. & * oy Wearing || Hundon Holy Thurf, | — Cattle 
Holy Thurſ. pp I 23 [Toys & lean Cattle 
Blightborough April 5 [Toys e July 25 Toys and Fruit 
Bottiſdale Holy Thurſ. | — Ditto and Cattle Auguſt 12 | Butter & Chee 
Eaſter Mon. | — T September 25 , | 
Boxford cates 11-2 oys Kerſey Eaſter Man. | — [Toys | 
Boxtead 9 Tuef.] — _ * Lavenham — 10 Butter and Cheeſe 
ebruary 14 Itto an 07s ay I | 
Brandon une 11 Laxkeld October 18 | Toys 
November 5 " Za 1 Lindſey July 25 Ditto 
Bryſet ul utter, Sheep & Toys Ma I > 
8 85 A 7 . Horſes and lean || Loweſtoff 3 29 Chapman s Goods 
2 a " j Cattle Market Weſton Auguſt 15 Pedlary 
ungay September if 5g 22 and Chap- — Whit Tueſ.| — [Toys 
maa's Goods Mendleſham Holy Thurſ, | —- Cattle 
Bures Holy Thurſ.| — [Toys | Milden Hall October 10 [wood 
Bury ST. Epu. [October 7 Butter, Cheeſe, and || Nayland ——| 2 Horſes, Cattle, & Toys 
Millenery Goods. Needham — 128 | Toys 
„ Holds a Fort- Orford June 24 [Ditto | 
ight. | Polſted ———-j 16 Ditto 
Laſter Tueſ — | | Holy Thurf. 
Clare gy * = Toys | Saxmundham 1 e ; 23 | Ditto 
July 21 Cattle, Lambs and |} Shadbrook |————{| 21 [Ditto 
Ro —— Pedlary Sommerton ul Ditto 
rr October 17 Cattle, Sheep and Ted, Mon. | . 
| Pedlar SG % 1 Auguſt | 24 { Ditto 
Debenham June 24 [Toys ru: Braziery Stanton June 11 Ditto 
Dunwich { july 25 [Toys | February | 24 
Elmſet Whit Tueſ.| — [Ditto Stoke. | Whit. Mon. | — | >Ditto 
Earl-Soham Auguſt 4 — 5 May 123 
Eye f Whit Mon.] — Cattle and Toys I! 5; { {Jul 10 [Toys and ſhop goods 
Firmingham September 4 [Toys & lean Cattle . 2 12 Cattle and Shoop 
i Whit Mond.] — [Toys, Clothes and Stratford June 11 {Toys 
Framlingham 
September | 2g | Millenery 8 March 12 J Dit 
Framden Holy Thurſ.] — Cattle udbury July 10 | 26 
Glemsford Tune 24 [Toys Telſham Auguſt 16 Ditto, Sheep and 
Gre at Thurl ow October 10 — wn and Sheep + Lambs 
Whit Mond.| — [Toys Thandiſton july 31 [Sheep and Toys 
Hadleigh October 10 Do. Butter, & Cheeſe ThWait June 30 N 
Halcheſton November | 12 [Boots, Shoes, Uphol- Fon 1 November 25 | Cattle & Toys 
ſtery and Joinery . March — 
Haleſworth October 18 [Scotch Cattle Woodbridge ö September | [21 Toys 
Auguſt 22 Ditto and Lambs BE 2 Scotch Cattle 
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A CORRECT LIST or THERE ROADS os SUFFOLK. 
: Pil. D If Ws . 
Places. from Neighbouring Seats, Places, from Neighbouring Seats. 
Lon. HA Lon. 
I 5 Miles, | . 
. i From London to. Near Halſtead is Bell-houfe, 
ipaich & Beccles. Miles St. Edmundſbury. the ſeat of lord Dacre, and 
3 Gosfield Hall, the ſeat of 
1 To Chelmsford 29 | earl Nugent. * 
| Bromfield 31 | At Long Melford is Melford- 
—— agren Roa Little Waltham 33 Hall, lady Firebrace's ; and 
roads) . Blackwater 36 | Kentwell Hall, the ſeat of 
Ardley Oak 53 Braintree 40 John Moore, eſq. At the 
Stretford-ſſtreet 57 Halſted 47 ſouth-end of Long Melford 
Brantham 58 | Bulmer Tye 521 | is an antient ſeat of Sir Mor- 
Copdock 04 [Near Ipſwich is the ſeat of _— eMford 56 | daunt Martin, Bart. 
Iptwich 69 [T. Fonnereau, eſq. To the — geld 882 Dee 
Keſgrave 72 | right of it is Nacton, the radne z | Another road to St. Edmundſ- 
Mertleſhzm 1 74 ſeat of the earl of Ship- St. Edmundſbury 8 bury is by Newmarket, which 
Woodbridge 70 | brook; and atGlenhamis the e BI 5 [ from London is 60 miles 
Milton- ſtreot 77 | ſeat of Dudley North, eſq. f To Kenford Bridge 65 
Ufford-ſtreet 79 From I —4 to ö * N 692 Le 
| wi 8 a Loddon. . Edmundibury 55 
— 84 2 — ſtoff is ten miles eaſt 4 Two miles from Barrow 
Stratford EE Og To Cleydon 45 | Bridge is Ickworth, the earl 
Saxmundham 89 Codnan's Beacon 75 Brittol's ſeat. 
Kelſal 90 Thwaite- ſtreet 164 
Yaxford 93 Yaxley-ftreet 202 | — er 
Henton- ſtreet 96 Oſmondſton 26 | : | 
Blithborough 98 Harleſton 33 Near Loddon is Langley Hall, | 
Henbam Park 100 Bungay | 4o | belonging to the Proctor 
Beccles 108 Loddon 462 | family. 


83% 8 ms Cie FM 
Biography of SUFFOLK. 
, 
ICHARD AUNGERVYLE was born at St. 


Edmund's Bury, 1281, and finiſhed his ſtudies 
in the univerſity of Ocford, after which he became a 


benedictine monk in the abbey of Durham. Being | 


appointed tutor to prince Edward, afterwards Edward 
III. he was applied to by queen Iſabella to aſſiſt her 
with money, when ſhe formed the deſign af dethron- 
ing and murdering her huſband Edward II. 


Aungervyle came into all the meaſures of the queen, 


and it is generally acknowledged that he was deeply 
concerned in moſt of the tranſactions at that time. 
The ferocity bf the times eradicated natural affection, 
as appears 2 oung king Edward loading his tutor 
with favours, after his father had been barbarouſly 
murdered. 

He was firſt made cofferer of the houthold, trea- 
ſurer of the wardrobe, archdeacon of Northampton, 
prebendary of Lincoln, Sarum, and Litchfield. He 


Vas ſeen after appointed keeper of the privy-ſeal, 


which he held five years, ane during that time was 
ſent twice ambaſſador to the pope. In 1333 he was 
promoted to the deanery of Wells, and toon after 
appointed biſſiop of Durham. | 


— CET 
In 1336, he was made lord chancellor of England, 


and the next year lord high treaſurer. He was a 
great encourager of learned men, and founded a pub- 
lic library at Oxford, for the uſe of the ſtudents, and 
furniſhed 

in that age. He left rules for keeping it in proper 
2 * and appointed five perſons to have the care 
of it. 


He died at Auckland, in the biſhorick of Durham, | 


on the 24th of April, 1345, and was buried in the 
cathedral] church of Durham. 
2 


it with the beſt books that could be found | 
| Amias Pawlet, a juſtice of the peace, committed Wol- 


ag 


4 


Jonn LypcaTe was born in Suffolk, but what 
year we are not certainly informed. He became a 
monk in the abbey of St. Edmundſbury, and was a 
diſciple and admirer of Chaucer, whom he far excelled 
in verſification. He ſpent ſome time in France and 
Italy, where he became acquainted with the greateſt 
men of that age. We have peruſed an old edition of 
his works, and his verſes appear ſo ſmooth to a mo- 
dern ear, that there is no wonder his cotemporaries 
ſhould have ſaid that he was faſhioned by the muſes 
themſelves, . 

After his return to England he retired te his con- 
vent, and became tutor to many ſons of the nobility, 
whom he trained up in learning and virtue. 


Still turn*d to moral virtue was his ſpeech, 
And humbly would he learn, and meekly teach. 


He died 1440, and was buried in the church of his 
convent. 1 ä 


 Tromas Worsty, the great favourite of Henry 
VIII. and the moſt magnificent prelate that ever lived 
in England, was the ſen of a butcher at Ipſwich, 
where he was born in 1471. He was ſent ſo early to 
the univerſity of Oxford: that before he was fourteen 
years of age he took the degree of bachelor of arts, 
being called by the people---the Boy Bachelor. ; 
About this tune he was elected fellow of Magdaien- 
college, and having taken his degree of matter of arts, 
Thomas Grey, marquis of Dorlet, made him tutor 
to two of his ſons, and preſented him to the rectory 
of Lymington in Somerſetſhire, 1<50. He had not 
enjoyed his living above a few months when Sir 


ſey to the ſtocks for getting drunk, and making a di- 
ſturbance at a fair. But the knight had reſon to re- 
pent of his raſhneſs; for when Wolſey route in his 
prince's favour, he laid a ſnare for Paulet, upon 
which he was apprehended, and contined priſoner 

ur Wards 


upwards of ſix years. Wolſey was extremely ambi- 
tious, and his patron, the marquis of Dorſet, being 
dead, he inſinuated himſelf into the favour of Sir 
John Nanſan, treaſurer of Calais, who being far ad- 
vanced in age, committed the management of his 
affairs to Wolſey, who conducted them with ſuch fide- 
lity and diſpatch, that he was recommended to king 
Henry VII. made one of his chaplains, and rector o 
Bedgrave, in the dioceſe of Norwich. 7 520 
Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter, propoſed him as a 
fit perſon to be ſent on an 2 to the emperor 
Maximilian, which he accompliſhed with ſuch expe- 
dition, that, upon his return home, the king did not 
think he could have had time to accompliſh his jour- 


ey. | 

Feclefiaftical preferments continued to flow upon 
him, and upon the acceſſion of Henry VIII. he ſtu- 
died the temper of that prince, and ſuited himſelf to 
all his foibles, ſo that he ſoon. became his confident 
and favourite, and procured for himfelf many of the 
moſt valuable ſinecures in England. In 1514 he ſuc- 
ceeded cardinal Bambridge as archbiſhop of Vork; 
and the year following was raiſed to, the purple. In 
December, the ſame year, he was —— lord 
high chancellor of England; and to complete his 
greatneſs, the pope ſent him a commiſſion to be legate 
2 latere. Beſides the profits of all theſe places, he 
held the two rich biſhoprics of Durham and Win- 
cheſter in commendum, together with the mitred 
abbey of St. Albans. He likewiſe farmed the bi- 
ſhopricks of Bath and Wells, Hereford, and Wor- 


ceſter; ſo that he was certainly the greateſt pluraliſt in 


the world, and his annual revenues exceeded thoſe of 
the crown. The whole adminiſtration of public 


above 800 ſervants; among whom were ten lords, 
fifteen knights, and forty eſquires. 

His ambition, however, was not ſatisfied, for he 
aſpired to the popedom, and would certainly have 
been elected, had not the emperor Charles V. op- 
poſed him with all his intereſt. He was a munificent 
patron of 3 as appears from the noble college 
of Chriſt's- church, at Oxford, which he erected at 
his own ſole expence. Such was cardinal Wolſey, 
and he might have retained the favour of Henry to the 
laſt, had it not been for the affair of the divorce with 
queen Catherine. He was ſtripped of all his civil 
employments, forſaken by all his former friends, ex- 
cept Cromwell, and ordered to retire to his archbi- 
ſhopric at Vork; to which place he ſet off with a 
few ſervants, but when he had got to one of his 
country houſes, about ſeven miles Ge that city, he 
was arreſted by the earl of Northumberland, on a 
charge of high treaſon, and committed to the cuſtody 
of the lieutenant of the Tower. He was taken fick at 
Sheffield, but he travelled as far as Leiceſter, where 
he died on the 3oth of November, 1530, and was 
buried in the chancel of that abbey. 

To the above account of this diſtinguiſhed perſonage 
we ſhall ſubjoin the ſollowing ſoliloquy from Shake- 
ſpear's play of Henry VIII. which is made by Wolſey, 
after being informed of his diſgrace by the dukes of 
Norfolk and Suffolk: 


Farewell, a long farewell to all my greatneſs. 
This is the ſtate of man: to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hopes, to-morrow bloſſoms, 
And bears his bluſhing honours thick upon him: 
The third day comes a froſt, a killing froſt, 
And when he thinks, good eaſy man, full ſurely 
His greatneſs is a ripening, nips his root, 
And then he falls as I do. I — ventur'd, 
Like little wanton boys that ſwim on bladders, 
This many ſummers in a ſea of glory, 
But far beyond my depth: my high- blown pride 
At length broke under me, and now has left me 
Weary, and old with ſervice, to the mercy 
Of a rude ſtream, that muſt for ever hide me. 
Vain pomp, and glory of the world, I hate ye; 
I feel my heart new open'd. O how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes favours ? 
There is betwixt that ſinile we would aſpire to, 
10 


Catherine of Arragon. During 


| VI. he oppoſed the reformation, for which he was 
affairs was directed by him, and he kept conſtantly | 


That ſweet aſpect of princes, and their ruin, 
More pangs and fears than wars or women have: 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 

Never to hope again. 


In the ſame play, where he gives his advice to 
Cromwell relative to his future conduct, he conclud 
with the following remarkable paſſage, which is fai 
8 be nearly the ſame as the laſt words he ſpoke before 
s death: | | 


| O Cromwell, Cromwell, 
Had I but ſerv'd my God with half the zeal 
I ſerv'd my king; he would not in my age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. | 


STzpnen GarnineR was born near St. Edmundſ- 
bury, 1483. We have no certain account of his pa- 
rents, only that moſt authors have ſuppoſed him tg 
be the natural ſon of Richard Woodville, brother tg 
the lady Elizabeth Gray, queen of Edward IV. 

Whilſt he was very young he. was a mitted a ſty- 
dent in Trinity-hall, Cambridge, where he made a 
conſiderable progreſs in the ſtudy of the civil law. 
He had as great abilities as any. man in that age, and 
being taken into the family of eardinal Wolſey, h 
was recommended. to the King, from which peri 
he roſe to the higheſt dignities both in chu 
ſtate. ; 55 

When Henry ſhook off the papal ſupremacy, Gar- 
diner wrote a book in defence of the king, and 
was chiefly concerned in —— the divorce from 


e reign of Edward 


caſt into priſon, where he remained till the acceſſion 


| of queen Mary, who ſet him at liberty, reſtored him 


to his biſhopric, and appointed him lord chancellor. 
He ſtudied the queen's temper, and complied wit] 
her humours, which hurried him into ſome ſangui- 
nary actions. He is ſaid to have repented of his, cru- 
elty on his death-bed. He died in 1555, and Was 
buried in the cathedral church of Winchetter. 


Jonx BaLEe was born in Suffolk, and brought u 
by ſome carmelite friars, who ſent him to wt 
lege, Oxford. When the reformation was beginning 
to break out in England, he renounced the Roman 
catholic perſuaſion, which would have brought him 
into great trouble, had he not been protected by lord 
Cromwell. | 

King Edward VI. promoted him to the biſhopric 
of Offory in Ireland, and in March, 1552, he was 
conſecrated by the archbiſhop of Dublin; but under- 
went ſuch a variety of perſecutions as are hardly to 
be met with in the life of any one perſon. Being a 
man of a meek obliging temper, many had à real 
eſteem for him, but his foes purſued him with the moſt 
unrelenting malice ; and they would certainly have 
murdered him with their own hands, had he. not 
made his efcape to Dublin, from whence he took 
ſhip for England, but was drove on ſhore on the 


procured his paſſage in a ſhip failing for Dover, where 
he met with no better fate, for the captain of the 
veſſel put him aſhore in Holland, where he was thrown 
into priſon, and kept till he ſent to his friends in 
England for money to pay his ranſom, which was 


thirty pounds. 


During the reign of queen Mary he reſided at Baſil 
in Switzerland, and returned to England on the ac- 
ceſſion of queen Elizabeth, but declined entering on 
his office, as a biſhop, contenting himſelf with being 
a prebendary of Canterbury. He died 1553, | 


Tromas Cavenpisn, one of the greateſt admirals 
in the reign of queen Elizabeth, was 9 in Suffolk, 
and having impaired his fortune, he reſolved to devote 
the remainder of his life to the ſervice of his country 
in the royal navy. He failed from Plymouth in 1586, 
with three ſmall veſſe!s, which he had built at his own 
expence, having on board 123 perſons. They ſteered 


the for South Seas, and eroſſed the ſtreights of Ma- 
Ce gellan, 


in 
"x of Cornwall, and robbed of all his effects. He 
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gellan; which, although but 90 leagues, took him 
up about ſeven weeks. They made thetnſelves ma- 
ſters of a ſhip of 300 tons burthen, and in a few days 
two others, with a lading worth 20, 001. After that 
they went to Acapulco, and ſeized a-large treaſure, 
= then they ſet fire to the town, and reduced it to 
Es. 


The next place they viſited was St. Lucar, neat 
California, where they met with a ſhip of 700 tons 
burthen, which they took, and found that its eargo 
conſiſted of money, to the value of 50, oool. beſides 
great quantities of ſilk; and other valuable commodi- 
ties. From this place he ſet fail, by way of the 


- Eaſt-Indies, for England, and arrived fafely at Ply- 


mouth. — 
He ſet ſail on a ſecond expedition, but the ſame 


god fortune did not attend him as before; for meet- 
ing with innumerable difficulties in eroſſing the 
Streights of Magellan, he was parted from his fleet, 
und never heard of any more. The moſt probable 
opinion is, that his ſhip was caſt away, and himſelf, 


with all the crew on board periſhed, 1592. 


- Witttam SANCROFT was born at Freſhingfield, in 
Buffolk, 1616. He received his firſt rudiments of 
learning at St. Edmuſbury, from whence he was re- 
movet to Emanuel college in Cambridge. When he 

d taken his maſter of arts degree, he was elected 


fellow. In 1648 he took his degree of bachelor in | 


divinity, and was in every ſcience a moſt accompliſhed 
ſcholar. | 

In 1649 he refuſed to take the covenant, for which 
He was ejected from his fellowthip, and travelled 


abroad, where he became acquainted with the moſt | 


learned men at that time, and returned to England at 
the reſtoration of Charles II. poſſeſſed of every literary 
1 Dr. Coſins, biſhop of Durham, made 
him rector of Houghton le Spring, and a prebend in 
his own cathedral. | 

In 1662 he was created doctor of divinity by royal 
mandate, and the next year elected maſter of Emanuel 
college, where he had received his education. He 
was next year appointed dean of York, and ſoon after 
l to that of St. Paul's, which he held till the 
death of doctor Sheldon, when he was advanced to 


the archiepiſcopal ſee of Canterbury. 


Burnet tells us, that he was a man of great auſte- 


rity, and that his nomination to the archbiſhopric 
was by the recommendation of the duke of York. 


On the acceſſion of James II. he was named one of 


the commiſſioners of the high commiſſion court, but 


refuſed to act in it, becauſe it was contraty to law; 
this brought upon him the indignation of the King ; 
for when the declaration ſuſpending the execution of 
the penal laws was appointed to be read, it was directed 
to Dr. Sancroft, who, with ſix more of the biſhops, 
rtfuſed to comply with it, for which they were impri- 


ſoned in the Tower, and tried in the court of King's 


Bench. 
When the act of eftabliſhment took place, Sancroft 


1 
Which he was uſpended and Dr. Tillotfon appointed 
in is room. pon this, he retired to Freſingfield, 
in Suffblk, where he ſpent the remainder of his days, 
in laying but his money in the moſt advantageous 
manner he could. He died on the 24th of Novem- 


der, 1693, and was buried privately in Freſingfield 


church-yard, in a ſpot of ground he had choſen for 


the purpoſe many years before his death. 


Jawtrs Boyce was born in Suffolk 1560. His fa- 
an, who inſtructed him in 
Latin and Greek; after which he was ſent to St. John's 
college, Cambridge, where he became a great pro- 
ficient in the Greek language, and read public lectures 
in the univerſity, He entered early into public orders, 
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and fuceeeded his father in his vicarage, where he dif. 
charged the paſtoral office conſiſtent with the duties of 
primitive ehriſtlanity. 

When —— I. directed that a new tranſlation 


of the Bible ſhould be made by the moſt learned men 
in the kingdom, Mr. Boyce was one of thoſe choſen 
from Cambridge to perform that arduous undertakinę 

and he went through ſeveral books of the New Teſta. 
ment with the greateſt applauſe, not ſinking into 
meanneſs on the one hand, nor ſtraining the ſenſe to 
favour novelties on the other. He was atterwards ad- 
vanced to & prebendary in the cathedral church of 
Ely, and died in 1643. 


Lavrexnce EACHARD was born in Suffolk ſome 
time in the laſt century, and educated in the univerſity 
of Cambridge. Whilſt very young he entered into 
holy orders, and became rector of Elkinton in Lin- 
colnſhite, where he refided above twenty years, ap- 
plying himſelf chiefly to the ſtudy of the hiſtory and 
conſtitution of England. He likewiſe wrote a pretty 
epitome of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, from the birth of 
Chriſt to the time of Conſtantine the Great, which is 
ſtill in very great eſteem. 

In 1712 he was made a prebendary of Lincoln, arch- 
deacon of Stow; and king George I. preſented him to 
the rich livings of Rendleſham and Alford in Suffolk, 
where he reſided eight years in a continual ill fate of 
health. He died at Lincoln in his way to Scarbo- 
rough, for the benefit of the waters in 1730. He 
tranſlated the fix comedies of Terence, and three 


with the revolution ſettlement, for - 


| 


written by Plautus. | 


WirLLiaMm CLaccrr, a learned and pious divine, 
was born at St. Edmundſbury, on the 14th of Sep- 
tember, 1646, and inſtructed in grammar learning in 
the free-ſchool of that town, from whence he was re- 
moved, and entered a ſtudent at Emanuel college, 
Cambridge, where he lived, till he took his deeree of 
maſter of arts, and entered into holy orders. He be- 
came preacher in one of the churches of Edmunds- 
bury, but was ſoon choſen to preach before the ho- 
nourable 23 of Gray's Inn, and chaplain in 
ordinary to Charles II. He was likewiſe choſen 
lecturer of St. Michael's Bafſiſhaw, London; but in 
1688, being ſeized with the ſmall pox, he died of that 
diſtemper, at a time when the church was in great 
want of his aſſiſtance. After his death four volumes 


of his ſermons were publiſhed, which are well 
worthy of every chriſtian's peruſal. 


RichAR DSO Pack, Eſq; was born in this county, 
his father having ſerved the office of high ſheriff in 
1697. He was educated in Merchant Taylor's ſchool, 
London; and at the age of ſixteen, removed to St. 
John's college, Oxford, where he finiſhed his ſtudies, 
and was entered in the Middle Temple, London, his 

arents having deſigned him for the profeſſion of the 
aw. —— of a ſprightly genius, and not ſond of a 
fedentary lite, he turned his thoughts to the army, and 
procured the command of a company of foot in 1705. 

In this ſtation he continued ſeveral years, and was 
concerned in moſt of the engagements in Spain, under 
the command of general Stanhope; and before the 
concluſion of the peace of Utrecht, he became ac- 
quainted with John, duke of Argyle, who procured 
him a major's commiſſion in a regiment of dragoons, 
which was the higheſt preferment he ever obtained 
in the army. | 

After the peace of Utrecht he continued with his 
regiment, and wrote many ingenious pieces, both in 
proſe and verſe, which have been ſince publiſhed in 
one volume; but being ordered to march into Scot- 
land, he was ſeized with a fever at Aberdeen, where 


he died in 1728. 
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DERBYSHIRE, which lies in the Dioceſe of Litchfield and Coventry, and the Proyince of | 
Canterbury, is | | 
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Extends 
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Bounded by Contains | Sends to Parliament 

Nottinghamſhire, and part] In length from South to | 6 Hundreds ' *' r Members, viz. 
of Leiceſterſhire E. North miles, but | 11 Market Towns 2 Knights of the Shire 
Another part of Leiceſter- | being of a triangular | 106 Pariſhes And 2 Burgeſſes for the | 

hire 8. form, its breadth on the 53 Vicarages Town of Þerby 
Staffordſhire, and part of | N. ſide is 30 miles, and] 500 Villages | | 
Cheſhire W. on the S. only 6, the | 

And Yorkſhire N. whole circumference | 

being 130 miles. 
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is a Buck couchant in a Park. 


Miles from London. 


Derby is derived from the word Deſraby, which implies a ſhelter for deer; this County having been 
formerly famous for containing great numbers of thoſe animals. And the arms of the Town of Þerby 


De is about the center of England, and Wirkſworth, the moſt centrical town of the County, is 
11 
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Natural Hiftory of DERBYSHIRE. 


HW HE air of this county, on the eaſt of the Der- 
went, is pure and healthy; but in the weſtern 

and more mountainous parts it is cold and piercing. 
In like manner, in the eaſtern parts the ſoil is fertile, 
but in the weſtern extremely barren; but that defi- 
ciency is made up to the inhabitants, by the vaſt ſums 
of money arifing from their mines. 
The principal rivers are, | 
The — which riſes in the Peak, and run- 
ning ſouth eaſt, paſſes the town of Derby, dividing 
the county into two equal parts; after which it falls 
into the Trent. f 

The Erwaſh riſes in the eaſtern part of this county, 
and falls into the Trent, near the influx of the Der- 
went, 

The Dove riſes in the Peak, and running ſouth 
divides this county from Staffordſhire, after which it 
falls into the Trent near Burton. Many have ima- 
gined that the Dove was ſo called on account of its 

2 


— — — 


ſtreams reſembling the filver feathers of that bind; 
but this is a poetic fiction, for Mr. Cotton takes 
notice of it in his poem on the Wonders of the Peak 
in the following expreffive lines: 


<< Thy murmurs Dove, 
* Pleaſing to lovers, or men fallen in love, 
With thy bright beauties, and thy fair blue eyes, 
«© Wound hke a Parthian, while the ſhodter flies. 
Ol all fair Theta's daughters none fo bright, 


„ So pleaſant to the taſte, none to the fight, 
None yield the gentle angler ſuck delight. 
To which the bounty of 2 ſtream is tacky 
As only with a ſwift and tranſient touch, 
T' enrich her ſterile borders as ſhe glides, 
* And force ſweet flowers from het marble fides;” 


This beautiful river frequeutly ſwelks ſo much in 
twelve hours time that it does great damage, and 
then rapidly returns again to its former channel. 

The manners of the people cf this county differ ac- 
cording to their fituations and various employments ; 
thoſe in Derby and the trading towns being extremely 
polite; but the cottagers, and thoſe who work in the 
mines are as ruſtic as any in Engtand, and, in _— 
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ſo daring and adventurous, that they are ſeldom afrald 
of any thing. 


. 
Topographical Deſcription of DERBYSHIRE. 


= 


of the river Derwent, over which there is an 
exceeding good ſtone bridge. It is a place of great 
antiquity, and when. the Danes ravaged England, it 
was fortified by them, and kept ſeveral years, til] the 
Saxons took it by ſtorm, and put all the barbarians to 
the ſword. In doomſday book it is mentioned as one 
of the royal demeſnes, and was inhabited by one hun- 
dred freemen, beſides a great number of vaſſals. There 
were ſeveral religious houſes in Derby before the re- 
formation, but they were uy ſmall; and in the place 
where one of them ſtood, as ſome labourers were dig- 

ing, they diſcovered a ſtone coffin in which was a 

uman ſkeleton of a gigantic ſize, but as ſoon as it 
was expoſed to the air it crumbled into duſt. 

The town is at preſent large, populous and well 
built, having many fine houſes, becauſe moſt of-the 
gentry whoſe eſtates lay in or near the peak, chuſe to 
reſide here rather than in thoſe inhoſpitable deſerts. 
It contains five pariſh churches, one of which, called 

All Saints, is a noble ſtructure erected in the reign of 
queen Mary, at the ſole expence of the bachelors and 
maidens in the town; and it was formerly the cuſtom, 
when a-young -woman, a-native-of the place, was. 
married, for the bachelors to ring the bells. The 
tower of this church is one of the moſt beautiful gothic' 
ſtructures in this part of the kingdom, being 178 feet 

igh, and curio 

ear the church is an almshouſe, founded by one 
of the Devonſhire family, and in the town are ſeveral 
meetings for proteſtant diſſenters. The town-houſe is 
an exceeding handſome ſtructure, and the market 
lace is one of the beſt in England, having many good 


ouſes near it, inhabited by people of conſiderable 


fortunes, and an afſembly-room handſomely furniſhed 
by the duke of Devonſhire. | 

There was a chapel in former times built on the 
center of the bridge; but it is now pulled down, and 


a dye-houſe erected where it ſtood. Near the bridge 


the river divides itſelf, and forms a moſt beautiful 
iſland; in which are rows of tall trees, and an excel- 
lent garden, 
the _— little way eaſt of- the town, are nine 
bridges, and acroſs the Derwent itſelf is a fine ſtone 
bridge of five arches. | 

Derby is particularly famous for the celebrated ſilk- 
mill on the river, which was erected by Sir Thomas 
Loombe, who, at an immenſe expence and great ha- 
zard, brought the model from Italy, where an engine 
of the ſame kind was kept under a ftrict guard. It 
is fixed in a large houſe, fix ſtories high, and conſiſts 
of 26586 wheels, with 97746 movements, all driven 
by one large water wheel, fixed on the outſide of the 
houſe. It goes round three times in one minute, and 
each time works 73726 yards of filk thread; ſo that in 
24 hours it works 318,496,320 yards of ſilk thread; 
and the whole is managed by one regulator. 

There is a fire engine to convey heat into the dif- 
ferent parts, and great numbers of women and chil- 
dren are conſtantly employed to tie the broken threads. 

It has been of tuch vaſt ſervice to the filk trade in 
this kingdom, that Sir Thomas had the benefit of it 
during his life; but the parliament having allowed him 
14000l. as a further reward for his ſervices, he ſuffered 
a model of it to be taken, which is now in the Record 
Office in the Tower, for the benefit of the public, 
any perſon being allowed to inſpect it, ſo that there 
are at preſent ſeveral mills of the like kind erected in 
different parts of the kingdom. 

By means of this ingenious contrivance, the raw 
filk brought from China, Italy, &c. is prepared for 
the warp. At one end of the ſtructure is a mill upon 
the old model, where, by a coarſer method, filk is 
fitted for the ſhoot. Strangers, who viſit theſe mills, 
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ER BY is pleaſantly fituated on the weſt bank 


y adorned with fine carved Work. 
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Over Merton-brook, which falls into 
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uſually give money to the work-people, which is put 
into a box till the day after Michaetmas=day,-when 
the box being opened, the money is taken out, and 
appropriated to diſcharge the expences of an enter- 
tainment. An ox is killed, liquor diſtributed, the 
windows illuminated, and all the work people, dreſſed 
in their beſt apparel, partake of the convivial feaſt. 

„The China Manufactory (ſays a late autor) is 
not leſs worthy of notice. Under the care of Mr. 
Dueſberry it does honour to this country. Indefati- 
gable in his attention, he has brought the gold and 
the blue to a degree of beauty never before obtained 
in England, and the drawing and colouring of flowers 
are truly elegant. 

„Another work is carried on here which, though 
it does not employ ſo many hands, muſt not be paſſed 
without obſervation. The marbles, ſpars, and petri- 
factions, which abound in this country, take a fine 
poliſh, and, from their great variety, are capable of 
being rendered extremely beautiful. T'wo perſons are 
engaged in this buſineſs, and make vaſes, urns, pil- 
lars, columns, &c. as ornaments for chimney-pieces, 
and even chimney-pieces themſelves.” 

The town was an antient borough by preſcription; 
and in the reign of Charles I. it received a charter of 
incorporation, by which it is governed by a mayor, 
high ſteward, recorder, nine aldermen, 28 common 
council men, with a town clerk, and other proper 
officers. It has a weekly market on Fridays, and is 
diſtant from London 126 miles. | 

Before we leave Derby it may be neceſſary to take 


| notice, that when the rebellion broke out in 1745, the 


Pretender's army marched to this town; but ſome 
ſhips laden with ammunition, which had been ſent 
over from France, were happily taken by one of our 
ſhips of war; and the duke of 8 being ſent 
to oppoſe the rebels, they returned in great diſorder to 
Scotland. Thus divine Providence interpoſed in our 


| favour, when we were on the brink of being ſwallowed 


up by the emiffaries of France, aſſiſted 
own deluded fellow-ſubjects, | 
The authors of this work being happy to do juſtice 
to merit, and to oblige the public with as great a variety 
of materials as they can, are determined to make as 
many extracts as poſſible from cotemporary Tra- 
vellers, where the writers accounts are ju, and when 
their ſentiments coincide with our own. By this mode 
the remarks will become more general, and it will 
plainly ages that what hath been too long neglected 
is now the reigning faſhion, viz. a taſte for making 
excurſions, and exploring the beauties and improve- 
ments of our native country, in preference to the 
viſiting of foreign parts. ith this view we ſhall 
make the following extract from the Sketch of a Tour 


= 


by ſome of our 


into Derbyſhire and Yorkſhire : | 


* About two miles and a half from Derby, in the 
road to Buxton, is Kedleſton, the ſeat of lord Scares- 
dale, which may be properly called the glory of Der- 
byſhire, eclipſing Chatfworth, the ancient boaſt of the 
county. The front is magnificent and beautiful, the 
apartments elegant, and at the fame time uſeful; a 
circumſtance not always to be met with in 2 great 
houſe. It is the antient ſeat of the Curzons, a family 
of great antiquity, wealth, and intereſt, in this county. 
This houſe has been built by the preſent lord (created 
lord Scarſdale in 1761) partly on the ſpot where the 
old houſe ſtood, but the ground has been ſo much 
altered, that there is no reſemblance of what it was. 
In the front ſtood a village, with a ſmall inn, for the 
accommodation of thoſe who came to drink of a medi- 
cinal well which has the virtues of the Harrogate 
water; a rivulet turned a water-mill, and the high 
road went by the gate. The village is removed (101 
deſtroyed as is too often done). The road is thrown 
to a conliderable diſtance out of fight of the houſe, the 
ſcanty ſtream is encreaſed into * * piece of water, 
and the ground diſpoſed in the fineſt order. The en- 
trance from the turnpike road is through a grove of 
noble and venerable oaks (ſomething hurt by a few 
ſmall circular clumps of firs planted amongſt them) 
after which croſſing a fine lawn, and paſſing the water 


by an elegant ſtone-bridge of three arches, a gentle 
CG 
aicent 
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aſcent leads to the houſe. The front, built of white 
ſtone, is extenſive. In the center is a flight of ſteps, 
over which is a pediment ſupported by four lofty pil- 
lars of the Corinthian order. On each ſide a corridore 
connects a pavilion with the oy of the houſe form- 
ing the two wings; the ſteps lead into a magnificent 
hall, behind which is a circular ſaloon. On the left 
are a muſic room, drawing- room, and library, and at 
the end of the corridore the private apartments of lord 
and lady Scarſdale, and their young family. On the 
right of the hall are the dining- room, ſtate dreſſing- 
room, and bed chamber, and another dreſſing- room, 
the kitchen and offices. On each fide of the hall are 
eight fluted pillars of variegated marble of the country, 
and two at each end of the Corinthian order, 25 feet 
high, and 2 feet 6 inches diameter. This room is 
60 feet by 30 within the columns, 674 by 42 feet 
within the walls; the ceiling covered and richly orna- 
mented with paintings and relievos in the antique 
taſte. The pannels of the doors are of the paper ma- 
nufacture of Mr. Clay, of Birmingham, highly var- 
niſhed, and the paintings well executed. The ſaloon 
is 42 feet diameter, 544 feet high, 243 feet to the 
cornices crowned with a dome. Over the doors are 
four paintings by Moreland. The muſic room is 36 
by 24 and 22 high. In this room is the triumph of 
Bacchus, a large and capital piece by Luca Giordani: 
a fine head by Rembrandt; and ather pieces by 
Baſſan, Horizonti, &c. From this room a corridore, 
hung with elegant prints, leads to the family apart- 
ments. The breakfaſt room is painted from the an- 
tiques in the baths of Diocleſian. The grand drawing 
room is 44 feet by 28 and 28 high, with a covered 
ceiling, the furniture blue damaſk. A Venetian 
window, and four door caſes are ornamented with 
ſmall Corinthian columns of alabaſter. In this room, 
as indeed in all the others, are many capital pictures. 
Raphael, Claude, Guido, Cuyp, &c. are amongſt 
the maſters. The library is of the ſame ſize and height 
as the muſic room. In this room over the chimney is 
a piece of Rembrandt which beggars all deſcription. 
It is the ſtory of Daniel brought before Nebuchad- 
nezzar to interpret his dream, and contains eight or 
nine ſmall whole length figures. The compoſed ma- 
jeſty of the king who is ſeated in a chair of ſtate ; the 
aſtoniſhment and terror of his great men ſitting near 
him; the earneſtneſs of Daniel kneeling before him; 
and in ſhort, the whole piece is beyond expreſſion 
ſtriking. From this room croſs the ſaloon into the 
ſtate dreſſing room and bed chamber, with a ſervants 
room behind. The two former hung with blue da- 
maſk, the bed of the ſame with gold lace ſupported by 
palm trees of mahogany, carved and gilt. The bed 
room is 30 feet by 22 and 20 high. The dining par- 
lour is 36 feet by 24, and 20 high, the ceiling adorned 
with paintings. The center repreſents love embra-, 
cing fortune by Morland ; four circles by Zucchi 
repreſent the four quarters of the world, and four 
ſquares by Hamilton, the four ſeaſons. The corri- 
dore on this fide, which is uſed as a chapel, leads to a 
gallery overlooking the kitchen, which is 48 feet by 
24, and lofty, with this ſignificant motto over the 
chimney, waſte not, want not. The principal ſtair- 
caſe leading out of the hall to the attic ſtory at this 
end, conducts to eight apartments for viſitors, four 
of which have a bed room, dreſſing room and ſervants 
room. The church, which is not at all ſeen in the 
approach, ſtands cloſe to the weſt end of the houſe. 
The old pun of wee muft remains on the Dye-ALL. 
From the principal front of the houſe which is the 
north, the eye is conducted by a beautiful ſlope to the 
water, which is ſeen tumbling down a caſcade, encir- 
cling an iſland planted with firs, and at the bridge fal- 
ling over rough rocks, and then forming a large river 
on which is a yatcht. Below is a ſmall ruſtic building 
over the well and bath, which are uſed by many 
perſons who are accommodated at an inn, built b 
his lordſhip in the road, and from which a pleaſant 
walk through the park leads to the bath. In the back 
front of the houſe on the edge of the riſing ground, 
is a fine and extenſive plantation beginning to ſhew it- 
ſelf in great beauty.“ 
10 


* 
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LirTLEe CAESsTER, the DERVvENTI1s of the Romans, 
is about a mile below DERBY on the banks of the river. 
Many remains of that ancient city are till viſible, ſuch 
as walls, pavements, and baths; and coins are often 
dug up by the labourers. There was a bridge over 
the river at this village, the foundation of which may 


| ſtill be felt with a ſtick, ſo that it muſt have been a 


very conſiderable place. 


RADSALL is an agreeable place, where there was 
| formerly a convent for monks of the order of St. Au- 


guſtine, founded in the reign of Henry III. but no 
remains of it are now left. 

Lok Ax, near Derby, had a convent, but bein 
ſubject to a monaſtery in Normandy, it was diſſolve 
in the reign of Henry VI. and its revenues ſettled on 
King's-college, Cambridge. | | 

King's Meap is a pleaſant king near Derby, 
where Henry II. founded a convent tor nuns of the 
Benedictine order, and endowed it with many valua- 
ble privileges, of which it remained in poſſelfion till 
the diſſolution of religious houſes, when its annual 
revenues amounted to 318l. 168. 2d. but it is now to- 
wy demoliſhed. | | 

t. HELEx's, a village near Derby, had a convent 
for canons regular of the order of St. Auguſtine, 
which in latter times received conſiderable benefac- 
tions, and remained till the diſſolution of religious 
houſes, when its annual revenues amounted to 2481. 
148. 5d. 

9 ABBEY, in this neighbourhood, was found- 
ed in the reign of Henry II. by the counteſs of Cheſ- 
ter; but in later times it became ſubject to another 
abbey, ſo that no account is left of the value of its 
revenues. | 

DaLe Ax has ſtill the remains of a ſtately mo- 
naſtery, founded ſoon after the conqueſt, and endowed 
with many manors and privileges, of which it re- 
mained in poſſeſſion till the diffolation of religious 
houſes, when its annual revenues amounted to 1441. 
128. 

Ash BORN is pleaſantly ſituated on the river Dove, 
over which it has a ſtone bridge, and the inhabitants 
carry on a great trade in cheeſe, which is ſent down 
the river; but although the town is large and popu- 
lous, yet it does not contain any buildings that me- 
rit a particular deſcription. The weekly market is 
on Saturday, and the diſtance from London 139 
miles. | 

At AKEOVER, near Aſhborn, is the ſeat of the late 
Akeover, eſq. where is a very famous picture 
of the Holy Family, by Raphael, for which 1500 gui- 
neas have been refuſed ; and what is remarkable, it 
was found among ſome old lumber, hid, as it is ſup- 
poſed, during the civil wars. It is wonderfully fine; 
there is ſuch a diffuſion, grace, eaſe, and elegance, 
over the whole piece, that it ſtrikes the ſpectator the 
moment he enters the room. The grouping of the 
Virgin and the two children is as happy as imagination 
can conceive ; the attitudes ſurpriſingly caught. The 
turn of the Virgin's head is extremely graceful. The 
expreſſion of the boys, particularly Chriſt, is full of 
animation; and though not natural to the age, yef 
it is conſiſtent with the idea of the artiſt, and un- 


commonly pleaſing. The warmth and tenderneſs of 


the colouring cannot be exceeded; the mellow tints 
of the fleſh are an animated repreſentation of life; 
and the general harmony of the whole piece is admir- 
able. There are alſo fol} among other good pic- 
tures, a painting of the Unjuſt Steward, by Rubens ; 
Venus, a very good performance, by Titian ; and 
alſo Iſidorus, Ignatius, and Francis Xavier, by the 
ſame maſter, 
About three miles from Akeover is ILAu, the ſeat 
of Port, eſq. the gardens of which are as ro- 
mantic as any in England. They conſiſt of a ſmall 
vale, bounded by very high, and rather ſteep hills, 
totally covered with wood ; forming a complete am- 
phitheatre. A rapid ſtream wathes the bottom of them 
on one ſide, and on the other is a walk, from whence 
you command the whole ſweep, in a very great tile; 
a nobler range of wood hanging almoſt perpendicularly 
cannot be feen. The walk at the entrance of the 
Dd valley 
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valley winds up a rocky cliff, from which you look 
down on the river in ſome places, and in others only 
hear the roar of it over broken rocks; at the end of 
the vale, on the fide of the water, it commands the 
whole, and looks full on the entrance of the ground, 
which ſeems quite blocked up by a diſtant mountain, 
called Thorpe Cloud, of a very regular coned ſhape, 
blunt at top, which has a very fine effect. You look 
alſo upon a bridge thrown over the river, which per- 
haps hurts the view ; it is ſmall, and not at all in 
uniſon with objects of ſuch magnificence as theſe vaſt 
woods, and the hill which riſes ſo boldly above it; 
there ſhould be no bridge in fight, or it ſhould be a 
ſingle lofty arch, to unite in effect with the reſt of 
the ſcene. 55 n 

Under the rock in the gardens, two rivers ariſe; one 
is the Manifold, which runs under ground ſeven 
miles; chaff thrown in at Weſton riſes here; it boils 
up like a vaſt ſpring, and ſoon after falls into the 
Dove. | 

WoRKSWORTH is a large populous town, with an 
exceeding handſome church, a free grammar ſchool, 
and an alms-houſe, with the greateſt market for lead 
in England. In its neighbourhood are many fur- 
naces where they melt the lead, and the fires are of 
wood, blown partly by the weſtern winds, and 
partly by bellows, kept in continual motion by the 
fire. heſe mines produce great ſums to the 
proprietors, who uſed formerly to pay the king 
the thirteenth penny; but they have now com- 
pounded the matter, by paying the annual ſum of one 
thouſand pounds. 

All matters in diſpute that happen among the mi- 
ners under ground, are decided in a court held here, 
conſiſting of a maſter, and twenty-four jurors, from 
whom no appeal lies; ſo that it may be called a ſu- 
preme court, for determining ſubterranean quarrels, 

There are ſeveral quarries of mill-ſtones near the 
town, and the tythe of the pariſh is reckoned worth a 
thouſand pounds a year. The weekly market is on 
Tueſday, and the diſtance from London 146 miles. 

There are two mineral ſprings in this neighbour- 
hood ; but although they were much frequented in 
former times, few people viſit them at preſent. 

MarTLock is greatly celebrated for its bath, to 
which many people reſort in ſummer. It is ſituated 
near the river Derwent, and conſiſts of a large range 
of elegant houſes, built in the moſt uniform manner, 
with ſtables, and outhouſes. The bath is divided into 
two rooms, one for the gentlemen, the other for the 
ladies, and over them are very convenient rooms for 
the uſe of thoſe whoſe diſorders oblige them to bathe 
frequently. The ladies bath is finely arched over 
with ſtone ; and at one end of it are ſeveral conve- 
nient rooms, with apartments for the ſervants. 

The aſſembly room is on the right hand, and at 
the top is a muſic room, to which you aſcend by a 

d ſtair-caſe. There is a fine terrace before the 
oufe, and near it a place where the gentlemen divert 
themſelves at bowls in the evenings. 

From this place there is a rocky ſhelf, deſcending 
to the river, which is extremely rapid, and runs with 
ſuch a murmuring noiſe, as fills the mind with a plea- 
ſing admiration. The perpendicular height of this 
rock, called Matlock, is one hundred and twenty 

rds; and on each fide of it is a row of lofty elms, 
called the Lover's Walk. 

Indeed, the variety of ſcenes that conſtantly pre- 


ſent themſelves to the fight of the aſtoniſhed ſpectator, - 


are ſo many, that it — not improperly be called a 
terreſtrial paradiſe, and the expence of chin here is ſo 
ſmall, that there is no wonder many people aſſemble 
at it during the ſeaſon. 

The waters are different from thoſe of Bath or 
Briſtol, and more impregnated with ſalt, being of 

t uſe in a variety of the moſt inveterate diſorders, 
ſuch as the ſcurvy, rheumatiſm, itch, ulcers, and 
many others. 

The environs of Matlock Bath, ſays an elegant 
writer, are equal, if not ſuperior, in natural beauty 
to any of the moſt finiſned places in the kingdom. 

I 


THE MODERN UNIVERSAI. BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


They form a winding vale of about three miles, 
through which the river Derwent runs; the courſe 
extremely various ; in ſome places the breadth is con- 
ſiderable, and the ſtream ſmooth ; in others it breaks 
upon the rocks and falls over the fragments, beſides 
forming ſeveral flight caſcades. The boundaries of 
the vale are cultivated hills on one ſide, and very bold 
rocks with pendant woods on the other. The beſt 
tour of the place is to crofs the river near the turnpike, 
and then take the winding path up the rock, which 
leads you to the range of fields at the top, bounded 
this way by the precipice; along which is a moſt de- 


| lightful walk, and indeed it has been ſuppoſed to be 


the fineſt natura] terrace in the world, At the top 
you may turn to the left, till you come to the project- 
ing point, called Hog-rock. From this ſpot you 
have a perpendicular view down a vaſt precipice to the 
river, which here forms a fine ſheet of water, fringed 
with wood on the oppoſite fide : it falls twice over the 
rocks, the roar of which adds to the effects of the 
ſcene. The valley is. ſmall, and bounded immedi- 
ately by the hills which rife boldly from it, and are 


cut into incloſures, ſome of them a fine verdure; 


others ſcared with rocks; and ſome full of wood; 
the variety pleaſing. This whole view is very noble. 
Advancing along the precipice, the views caught as 
you move through the ſtraggling branches of the 
wood, which grow on the edge of it, are very pictu- 
reſque ; in ſome places down on the water alone; in 
others into glens of wood, dark and gloomy ; with 
ſpots here and there quite open, which let in various 
chearful views of the dale and the cultivated hills. 
Theſe continue till you come to an elm with divided 
branches, growing on the rocky edge of the precipice ; 
it forms a natural baluſtrade, over which you view a 
very noble ſcene. You command the river both ways, 
preſenting ſeveral ſheets of water, and falling four 
times over the rocks. To the left of the ſhore is 
hanging wood, from the precipice down to the ve 

water's edge, but the rocks break from it in ſeveral 
places, their heads beautifully fringed with open wood, 


as if the projection was to exhibit a variety of ſhade on 


the back ground of the wood. At the top of the 
rocks, and quite ſurrounded with wood, two ſmall 
graſs incloſures are ſeen, oe ſtraggling trees ; 
nothing can be more beautiful. The oppoſite fide of 
the vale is formed by many hanging incloſures ; and 
the higher boundary a great variety of hill cut in fields. 
To the right the ſcene is different ; the edging of the 
water is a thick ſtripe of wood, ſo cloſe that the trees 
ſeem to grow from the water; they form a dark ſhade, 
under which the river is ſmooth : above this wood 
appear fome houſes ſurrounded by ſeveral graſs fields, 
beautifully ſhelving down among wild ground of wood 
and rock. Above the whole is a very noble hill, 
bare, but broken by rocks. 

* Advancing, you come to a projected point, edged : 
with ſmall aſh-trees, from which you have a ſmooth 
reach of the river through a thick dark wood ; a moſt 


| pleaſing variation from the preceding ſcenes. And 


above it, to the right, a vaſt perpendicular rock, 150 
feet high, riſing out of a dark wood; itſelf quite co- 
vered with wood. The whole is magnificent : and 
turning another wave in the edge of the precipice, an 
opening in the ſhrubby wood preſents a reach of the 
river with a very noble ſhore of hanging wood ; the 
rock partly bare, but all ina dark ſhade of wood. A 
houſe or two, and a few incloſures, enliven the ſpot 
where the river is loſt; all cloſely bounded by the 
great hill, This view is a compleat picture. Pro- 
ceeding further, the woody edging of the rocks is ſo 
thick, as to prevent any views ; but from thence we 
are led to a point of rock higher than any of the pre- 
ceding ; which, being open, preſents a full view of all 
the wonders of the valley. To the left, the river 
flows under a noble ſhore of hanging wood ; and above 
the whole a vaſt range of incloſures, which rife one 
above another in the moſt beautiful manner. This 
point of view is high enough to command likewiſe 2 
new vale behind the precipice : this ridge of rocky 


hill, ſhelving gently down, is in a fine waving Top of 
culti- 
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ti fields of a pleaſing verdure, and bounded 

ny 225 of an extended bare hill. This double view 

the ſpot amazingly fine. 

—_ few — further we turn on to the point of 2 
very bold projection of the rock, which opens to new 
ſcenes ; the river is ſeen both to the right and left, 
gloriouſl environed with thick woods : on the op- 
polite hill four graſs incloſures of a fine verdure are 
{cirted with trees, through the branches of which 
you fee freih ſhades of green; a pleaſing contraſt to 
the rocky wonders of the precipice. - 

e From hence the wood excludes the view for ſome 
diſtance, till you turn on to a point with a ſeat called 
Adam's bench; and as the rock here projects very 
much into the dale, it en gives a full com- 
mand of all the woody ſteps you have paſſed: and a 
very noble ſcene it is, The range of hanging wood, 
almoſt perpendicular from the lofty rocky points, down 
to the very water, is ſtriking: the bare rocks in ſome 
places bulge out, but never without a ſkirt of open 
wood; the light through branches ſo growing from 
ſuch lofty cliffs has an effect truly pictureſque. The 
immediate thore on the other fide is wood, and higher 
up varied incloſures. On the whole, a nobler union 
of wood and water is ſcarcely to be imagined, Leaving 
the precipice, a walk cut in the rock leads to the bot- 
tom, where is another made along the banks of the 

river, but parted from it by a thick edging of wood, 
and quite arched with trees. This ſhaded walk leads 
to a bench in view of a ſmall caſcade on the oppoſite 
ſide of the river. At a little diſtance from hence is a 
high rock, which is worthy the attention of the cu- 
rious traveller : the way to it is an agrecable walk, 
which gives ſeveral views. The rock is 450 feet per- 
pendicular ; the river directly below; a tine ſmooth 
ſtream, giving a noble bend: oppoſite, a. vaſt ſweep of 
hill, which riſes in the boldeſt manner, with a pic- 
tureſque knot of incloſures in the middle of it: on 
one fide a ſteep ridge of rock; on the other a varied 
precipice of rock and wood. You look down on the 
old bath with a fine front of wood, and many varied 
waves of incloſures bounded by diſtant hills, 

« Further on, on the ſame eminence, you come to 
a point of bare rock, from which you look downa pre- 
cipice of 500 feet, abſolutely perpendicular ; the river 
breaking over fragments of the rocks, roars in a man- 
ner that adds ſolemnity to the ſcene. The ſhore of 
wood is very noble. From hence, following the 
edge of the precipice, you. come to another point, 
trom whence you have a double view of the river be- 
neath, as it were, in another region: to the left, the 
great rock riſes from the boſom of a vaſt wood in the 
poldeſt ſtyle imaginable. Sinking a little to the right, 
you have one of the moſt noble views that can be 
conceived : the river gives a fine bend through a nar- 
row meadow of a beautiful verdure ; the boundaries 
of the. vale, woods hanging perpendicularly, and 
ſcared with-rocks. In the center a round hill riſing 
out of wood in the midſt of a vaſt ſweep of incloſures, 
which hang to the eye in a moſt pictureſque manner, 
has an effect aſtoniſhingly fine. In one place a ſtee- 
ple riſes from a knot of wood; and a variety of ſcat- 
tered villages in others unite to render this ſcene truly 
admirable.” * 

ALFERTON- is a long ſtraggling town on the great 
road leading from Derby to Sheffield, where there 
are ſome good inns, but the houſes are very indiffe- 
rently built, although the ſituation is extremely plea- 
fant, The ale in this town is eſteemed the beſt in 
the county; there is a weekly market on Monday, 
and it is diſtant from London 139 miles. 

CopoxER is a village where the ruins of a ſtately 
caſtle are ſtill ſtanding, which formerly belonged to 
the noble family of Gray; but it has ſince become the 
property of different perfons. 5 

CHESTERFIELD is pleaſantly ſituated on the fide 
of a hill, and of conſiderable antiquity, for it was 
made a royal borough in tlie reign of king John; and 
had ſome religious houſes, hut they are now totally 
demoliſhed. The town is at preſent large and popu- 
lous, with many good houſes built of ſtone and co- 


— 


vered with late, there being plenty of both in the 
neighbourhood, and the inhabitants carry on a great 
inland trade with the principal towns in the neigh- 
bouring counties. The market place is large, and 
in it is a fine market houſe, over which is a room, 
where the ſeſſions are held for this diviſion of the 
county. The church is a large gothic ſtructure 
with a tall ſpire, which when viewed on every fide, 
appears as if hanging over, having been improperly 
conſtrued by the architect. Near the church is an 
excellent free-ſchool, well endowed, and from it ſeve- 
ral ſcholars are ſent yearly to Cambridge. The go- 
vernment is veſted in a mayor and fix aldermen, with 
a common council of the principal inhabitants. The 
weekly market on Saturday is one of: the beſt in the 
county ; and the diſtance from London is 147 miles. 
BoLsover is pleaſantly fituated near the borders of 
Yorkſhire, and famous in antient times for a garriſon 
kept in it by the Danes; and there are ſtill ſome re- 
mains of their camp, ſuch as mounts, ditches and 
trenches. At preſent the town is populous, and 
many of the houſes well built ; but little trade is carried 
on by the inhabitants. In this town is a moſt ſpacious 
and magnificent caſtle founded by the Haſtings, for- 


merly lords of Abergayenny, but now one of the ſeats 


of the earl of Oxford. It is a moſt beautiful ſtructure, 
with lofty turrets on the front, a gallery ſeventy-two 
yards in length, and battlements on the roof, ſeen 
at a great diſtance. It has a weekly market on Friday, 
and 1s diſtant from London 146 miles. 

DRoNEFIELD is fituated on a riſing ground, in a 
mooriſh barren ſoil, but the air is eſteemed healthy, 
and many of the inhabitants live to a great age. The 
town is populous, having ſome goed houſes, with a 
free grammar ſchool, and a charity ſchool for the 
children of the poor ; but little trade is carried on by 
the natives. The weekly market is on Thurſday, 
and the diſtance from London 153 miles. 

BEAUCHIFE, or BECHIEF-ABBEY, is a village, where 
Robert Fitz Ranulph, lord of Allerton, one of the 
four barons, who murdered Thomas à Becket, found- 
ed a convent for monks of the premonſtratenſian or- 
der to expiate his guilt, that being the penance in- 
Joined by the pope, and was dedicated to Thomas the 


martyr, It remained till the diſſolution of religious 


houſes, when its annual revenues amounted to one 
hundred and thirty-ſeyen pounds; but it is now to- 


| tally demoliſhed, 


WINSTER is a poor decayed place, not conſiſting of 
any thing that merits a particular deſcription. It has 
a weekly market on Saturday, bu no fair, and is diſ- 
tant from London 146 miles. 

BAKEWELL is a place of great antiquity, and ſituated 
among the hills; it contains ſeveral good houſes, with 
a church, to which there are ſeveral chapels of eaſe, 
for the pariſh is of great extent. Many Roman coins 
and other antiquities have been dug up near it, and it 
is generally ſuppoſed to have been one of the places 
where they had their baths, The weekly market is on 
Monday, and the diſtance from London 151 miles. 

Near Bakewell is Happon-HALL, the antient ſeat 
of the Vernons, one of whom, Sir George Vernon, 
who lived in the reign of queen Elizabeth, was fo ce- 
lebrated for his hoſpitable diſpoſition, that he was 
uſually called the Ede or THE PEAK. By the mar- 
_ of a daughter it went from him to the ſon of the 
firſt earl of Rutland, and is at preſent the duke of Rut- 
land's property. 

WARDLOW 1s a ſmall village, but remarkable on 
account of many bones having been dug up at it when 
the labourers were employed in digging to make a 
turnpike road. Theſe bodies were laid on flat ſtones, 
piled round on each fide by ſmaller ones, over which 
was laid another ſtone of a great weight to ſerve as a 
covering. There is no doubt but theſe bodies had 
laid there two thouſand years; for it is evident, that 


they had been depoſited by the antient Britons long 


before the Romans came to the iſland, and probably 
before the Druidical religion was polluted by the ido- 
latry of the Belgians. They ſerve to convey to the 


mind of a thinking perſon, an idea of the great regard 
which 
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ich the antients had for the relicks of their departed 
friends, for although they had not the art to erect 


ſuch monuments as we ſee in the preſent age; yet | 


they took fuch care to preſerve the remains of the 
dead, that it was almoſt impoſſible for any perſon to 
diſturb their aſhes. rh 

© TidEwELL was ſo called from its ſituation, at 
the bottom of a hill, near a well, that has a reflux and, 
influx, .reſembling the common tides ; but the town 
is a poor decayed place, not containing any thing that 
merits, a particular deſcription, only that there is an 
exceeding good free ſchool, where youth are qualified 
for the Univerſity. The weekly market is on Wed- 
neſday, and the diſtance from London 158 miles, 


* CHAPEL LE FRITH, a conſiderable town, pleaſantly | 


ſituated at the bottom of a hill, does not contain any 


thing that merits a particular deſcription. Its market | 


is on Thurſday, and its diſtance from London 163 
miles. 

'BiRCHovER is a village where there are ſome ſtones 
of a prodigious ſize reſting upon ſmaller ones, with 
great cavities underneath. N 

BURGH is a village where there are ſome remains of 
an antient Roman cauſeway, and it is the opinion of 
moſt of the learned that thoſe adventurers frequented 
the place, on account of its baths. | 

CasTLETON has the remains of an antient caſtle, 
built before the reign of Edward II. and in latter 
fimes became the property of the dukes of Lancaſ- 
ter. It is built on a rock, and appears on every fide 
inacceſſible, the paſſage leading to it being near two 
miles, through a vaſt number of windings and turn- 
ings. 

' Parr is a village at the bottom of a long hill 
of the ſame name. Here the Derwent firſt appears, 


the right hand road going to Nottingham, and the 


left to Matlock. On the former ſtands a mill for 
ſpinning cotton, invented by one Mr. Arkwright, a 
barber, whoſe ingenuity was properly patronized by 
ſome public ſpirited gentlemen, and their laudable ſup- 
port of the deſign was not thrown away, as they have 
had the money they advanced amply returned. Mr. 
Arkwright has a patent, and carries on the buſineſs 
with great advantage to himſelf and the neighbour- 
hood. About 200 perſons are employed, many of 
them being children, and to make the moſt of the 
term of the patent, they work by turns day and night. 
Another mill as large as the firſt is erected, and a third 
is conſtructed at Bakewell. Hence the whole diſtrict 
wears the face of induſtry, and dwelling houſes en- 
creaſe accordingly. ® | 

We ſhall now proceed to deſcribe the WonDeRs or 
THE PEAK, which have long been the admiration of 
the curious, and afford equal delight and aftoniſhment 
to the learned and the ; aj the philoſopher and 
the clown. Theſe wonders are ſeven in number, one. 
being artificial, and fix natural. Of which in order, 


I. CHATSWORTH-HOUSE. 


This noble and magnificent palace of his grace the 
duke of Devonſhire is ſituated among hills and moun- 
tains, but even theſe contribute towards illuſtrating 
its beauties, The proſpect from the front of the 
houſe is the moſt delightful that can be imagined, ha- 
ving the river Derwent running through the plain, 
and over it is a ſtately ſtone bridge, adorned with a 
tower on the center arch. In an artificial iſland near 
the bridge, there is a building in the form of an old 
caſtle, which greatly heightens the beauty of the 
place, but theſe with a thouſand more would be all 
eclipſed by the grandeur of the palace, This noble 
ſtructure is built in a ſquare form, with a flat roof ſur- 
rounded by a fine ſtone baluſtrade, The front is a 
ſtately and regular piece of architecture with lofty 
windows of fine poliſhed glaſs, and the ſaſhes richly 


gilt, We aſcended to the houſe over a fine flight of | 


ſteps placed before the portico, and entered the hall, 
adorned with marble chimnies and paintings by the 


reateſt maſters in Italy. 
Moſt of the paintings in this lofty and magnificent 


hall repreſent the battles of the old Romans, and at 
AY | 
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one end are two ſtair caſes, each fourteen feet ſquare 
and the landing places of one ſtone of the ſame ſize. 
In the center of theſe ſtairs are paſſages leading to the 
different apartments, and above is a fine gallery, ſur. 


rounded by gilt iron rails, 


The great ſtate- room at one end of the gallery is 
moſt curiouſly adorned with paintings, and the ceiling 
and pilaſters richly gilt. | 4 

In one of the antichambers is a painting, repre. 
ſenting the defeat of the rebels 1715, and adjoining to 
this room is another called the queen of Scot's cham. 
ber, becauſe Mary queen of Scots was confined here 


| many years. 


he duke's cloſet at the other end of the ſtate room 
is adorned with Indian paintings, and the chapel is 
richly finiſhed, without any of that gaudy profuſion 


which we have ſeen in many places. Several of our 


Saviour's miracles are repreſented on the walls in ſtone 
colours, with ftreaks of blue-and gold. The gardens 
are equally grand, and elegantly laid out. The fol- 
lowing extract of a beautiful poem, written in Latin 
by Mr. Hobbs, and imitated by the ingenious Mr, 
Cotton, correctly deſcribes this noble ſeat : 


On Derwent's ſhore ſtands a ſtupendous pile, 
Like the proud regent of the Britiſh iſle ; 
This palace, with large proſpects cirel'd round, 
Stands in the middle of a falling ground, 
At a black mountain's foot, whoſe craggy braw 
- Secures from eaſtern tempeſts all below, 5 
Under whoſe ſhelter, trees and flowers grow, 
With early bloſſoms, ſpite of froſt and ſnow. 
This noble fabric's front faces the weſt, 
Turning her fair broad ſhoulders to the eaſt ; - 
On the ſouth-ſide her ſtately gardens lie, 
Where the ſcorn'd Peak rivals proud Italy : 
The outward gate ſtands near enough to fook, 
And fee her oval front in th' chryſtal brook ; 
Then a fair lake, from waſh of blood unmix'd, 
Before it lies an area ſpread betwixt : 
Over this pond, oppoſite to the gate, 
'S a bridge of curious ſtructure, ſtrength and ſtate: 
With fiſh the breeding waters do abound, 
And better carps are no where to be found. 
A tow'r, of antique model, the bridge foot 
From the Peak rabble doth ſecurely ſhut ; 
Which by ſome ſtairs delivers you below 
Into the ſweeteſt walks the world can ſhow, 
Where wood and water, ſun and ſhade contend, 
Which ſhall thee moſt delight, and moſt befriend. 
The ponds, which here in double order ſhine, 
Are ſome of them ſo large, and all fo fine, 
That Neptune, in his progreſs, once did pleaſe 
To frolic in theſe artificial ſeas ; 
Of which a noble monument we find, 
His royal chariot, which he left behind. 
The fore-nam'd outward gate leads us into 
A ſpacious court, whence open to the view 
The noble front of the fine edifice 
To a ſurpriſing height is ſeen to riſe. 
On each fide plats of ever ſpringing green, 
With an aſcending paved walk between : 
In the green plat, which on the right hand lies, 
A fountain of ſtrange ſtructure high doth riſe; 
Upon whoſe ſlender top there is a vaſt 
Prodigious baſon, like an ocean, plac'd ; 
'Which ſhould it break or fall, I doubt we ſhou'd 
Begin our reckoning from a ſecond flood. 
The walk by ſtairs of fifteen ſteps rais'd high, 
Lands you upon a terrace that doth lie 
Of goodly breadth along the building ſquare, 
Well pav'd and fenc'd, with rail and baliſter. 
From hence, in ſome three ſteps, the inner gate 
Riſes in greater beauty, art, and ſtate, | 
And to the lodge admits, and three ſteps more 
Sets you upon a plain and level floor, : 
Which paves the inner court, wherein doth riſe 
Another fountain of a fine device, 
Which large limb'd heroes, 'with majeſtic port, 
In their habiliments of war, ſupport. ; 
Hence croſs the court, through a fine portico, 
Into the body of the houſe you go. But 
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But here I may not dare to go about 

To give account of every thing throughout, 
The lofty hall, ſtair-caſes, galleries, 
Lodgings, apartments, cloſets, offices, 

And rooms of ſtate ; for ſhould I undertake 
To ſhew what 'tis doth them ſo glorious make, 


The pictures, ſculptures, carving, graving, gilding, | 


*Twould be as long in writing as in building. 
But that which crowns all this, and doth impart 
A luſtre far beyond the power of art, 

Is the great owner z=--he, whoſe noble mind 

For ſuch a fortune only was deſign'd. 


II. MAM TOR. 


Mau- Tor, or MoTrtr - TowkEk, is a lo 
mountain, about four miles north of Tidewell, where 


are ſeveral lead mines; but its greateſt curioſity is, 
that it ſeems to be always in a trembling ſtate, and : 
throws down great ſtones, and quantities of earth, 


with ſo much violence, that the people who live in 
the neighbourhood are often terrified with the noiſe, 


but it never ſeems to decreaſe in fize. On which ac- 


count Mr. Cotton has deſcribed it in the following 


lines : 


Among Peak's mountains, a great preeipice, 
Unlike in ſtature and in ſubſtance, is, 

Not of firm rock, like others, that there ſhroud 

Their louring tops within a dewy cloud, 

But of a thoblering earth, tae Zrom the crown, 

With a continual motion molders down ; 

Spawning an hill of looſer mould below, 

Which will in time tall as the mother grow, 

And muſt perpetuate the wonder ſo: 

Which wonder is, that tho” this hill ne'er ceaſe 

To waſte itſelf, it ſuffers no decreaſe ; 

But the moſt curſory beholder may 

Viſibly ſee a manifeſt decay, 

By jutting ſtones, that, by the earth left bare, 

Hang on the ſides ſuſpended in the air. 

This haughty mountain, by indulgent fame 

Is made a wonder, Mam-Tor is its name: 

That is, a mother tower; but to ſpeak _ 

More properly, Tis th* phoenix of the Peak; 

For when this mountain's by long waſtings gone, 

Her aſhes will erect us ſuch an one. 


III. EDEN-HOLE. 


Epen-HoLe, near Chapel in the Frith, is a vaſt 
chaſm in the ſide of a mountain, about fourteen yards 
in length, and ſeven in breadth, and faid by the peo- 


ple to have no bottom, [becauſe it could never be fa- 


thomed. Many attempts have heen made to diſcover 
the depth of this chaſm, and, in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, the earl of Leiceſter prevailed on a man to 


be let down. in a baſket of ſtones, to the depth of 200 


ells, who being pulled up again, became immediately 
ſtupid, and died in a few days after raving mad. 

It was alſo plumbed by Mr. Cotton, who dropped 
a line of 884 yards, eighty of which ſeemed, when 
drawn up, to have been in the water; but on renew- 
ing the experiment the line did not fink above one 
half, which we imagine was owing to the lead having 
loſt the perpendicular, by reſting on one of the rocks. 
It is uſual for travellers to throw in great ſtones, and 
when they apply their ear to the chaſm they hear a 
confuſed noiſe, which muſt be owing to the obſtruc- 
= they meet with by the rugged pieces of the 
rock. 

As ſeveral accidents have happened by people ven- 
turing too near it, and as many cattle 4. been loſt 
in it, a farmer in the neighbourhood incloſed it with 
a ſtone wall; but not till he had loſt two of his beſt 
fat oxen. | ; 

The following deſcription of this wonder is ex- 
tremely well executed by Mr. Cotton. | 


Near Tidewell doth another wonder lie, 
Worthy the greateſt curioſity, 
10 
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Called Eden-Hole, but ſuch a dreadful place 

As raiſeth bluſhes in my muſe's face. 

Betwixt a verdant mountain's falling flanks, 

And within bounds of eaſy ſwelling banks, 

That hem the wonder in on either ſide, 

A formidable ſeiſſure gapes ſo wide, ; 
Steep, black, and full of horror, that none dare 
Look down into the chaſm but with fear. 

This yawning mouth is thirty paces long, 

Scarce half ſo wide, and lined thro* with ſtrong 
And upright walls of very ſolid ſtone: 

A gulph wide, ſteep, black, anda dreadful one ! 
Critical paſſengers uſually found _ 

How deep this horrid pit goes under ground 

By tumbling down ſtones, ſought thro'out the field, 
As great as the officious boors can wield. 

When one's turn'd off, it, as it parts the air, 

A kind of ſighing makes, as if it were 

Capable of the trembling paſſion fear, 

Till the firſt hit ftrikes the aſtoniſh'd ear, 

Like thunder under ground ; thence it invades, 
With louder thunders, thoſe Tartarian ſhades, 
Which groan forth horror at each pond'rous ſtroke 
Th unnatural iſſue gives the parent rock; 
Whilſt, as it ſtrikes, the ſound by turns we note, 
When nearer, flat ; ſharper, when more remote, 
As the hard walls on which it ſtrikes are found 
Fit to reverberate the bellowing ſound. 

When, after falling long, it ſeems to hiſs, 

Like the old ſerpent, in the dark abyſs : 

And there ſtops our intelligence: how far 

It travels farther no man can declare. 

Tho” once a mercenary fool ('tis ſaid,) expos'd 
His life for gold, to find what lies enclos'd , 

In this obſcure vacuity, and tell 

Of ſtranger ſights than Theſeus ſaw in hell. 

But the poor wretch paid for his thirſt of gain, 
For being cran'd up with a diſtemper'd brain, 

A fault' ring tongue, and a wild ſtaring look, 

He liv'd eight days, and then the world forſook. 
How deep this gulph does travel' under ground, 
Tho! there have been attempts was never found: 
But I myſelf, with half the Peak ſurrounded, 


Eight hundred fourſcoure and four yards have 


ſounded, act 
And of theſe fourſcore return'd back wet, 
The plumbet drew, and found no bottom yet. 
Tho' when I went to make a new eſſay, 
I could not get the lead down half the way. 


IV. BUXTON-WELLS. 


BuxToxn-WELLs are ſo named from the ſmall vil- 
lage of Buxton in the neighbourhood, in which is a 
hall, or houſe of public entertainment, where the 
company meet who come to drink the waters. It is 
generally ſuppoſed that theſe wells were firſt frequent- 
ed. by the Romans, who uſed them both as baths, and 
for the cure of many diſorders, for which they are 
{till in great repute. "I heſe wells are nine in number, 
but only one of them is uſed by the company, and is 
covered with a fine ſtone building, paved with brick, 
and very convenient for drinking the waters. The 


walks adjoining to the well are laid out with great 


taſte, covered with fine arches, to-prevent the gravel 
ſticking to the ſhoes; and near it is an artificial 
mount planted with trees and ſhrubs that contributes 
greatly to enliven the ſcene. 

There are few diſorders to which the human bod 
is ſubject that have not been cured by the uſe of theſe 
waters. Mr. Cotton's deſcription of the wells is in 
the following lines. 


At Buxton is a ſpring with healing ſtreams ; 

Hot, tho' cloſe houſed from the fun's warm beams. 
So fair a nymph, and ſo extremely bright, 

The teeming earth did never bring to light. 

She does not ruſh into the world with noiſe, 

Like Neptune's ruder ſort of roaring boys, 

But boils and fimmers up, as if the heat 

That warms her waves that motion did beget. 

Ee But 
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But where's the wonder ? for it is well known - 
Warm and clear fountains in the Peak are none ; 
Tho' the whole province with them ſo abound, 
That every yeoman has them in his ground. 
Take then the wonder of this famous place, 
This tepid fountain a twin ſiſter has 

Of the ſame beauty and complexion, | 
That bubbling fix feet off join both in one; 
But yet ſo cold withal, that who will ſtride, 
When bathing, croſs the bath but half ſo wide, 
Shall in one body (which is ſtrange) endure 

At once an ague and a calenture. 

Yet for the patients they're as proper ſtill, 

To cool the hot, and to enflame the chill. 
Hither the fick, the lame, and barren come, 
And hence go healthful, ſound, and fruitful home. 
St. Ann the pilgrim helps, when he can get 
Nought but his pains from yellow Somerſet. 
Nor is our faint, tho' ſweetly humble, {hut 
Within coarſe walls of an indecent hut ; 

But in the centre of a palace fprings, 

A manſon proud enough for Saxon kings; 
Built by a lord, and by his ſon, of late, 

Made more commodious, and of greater fate, 


V. TIDEWELL. 


T1DEWELL, or the WEEDinG-WELL, is remark- 


able for its ebbing and flowing like the ſea,though not | 
| and tae place is fo cold that, in the hotteſt day in 


| ſummer, a traveller cannot ſtand without ſhivering. 
| There are man 
| is called Pool's 

| third his parlour, and a fourth his ſable. 


at fixed periods; for ſometimes it happens two or three 
times in an hour; but in dry ſummers it moſt com- 
monly ceaſes for weeks together. The ſpring is about 
a yard deep, and as much broad; and what is ve 
remarkable is, that when the water decreaſes a noiſe 
is heard as if liquor was pouring out of bottles, or 
other veſſels. 

There have been many conjectures among the 
learned concerning this ſt 
contradictory to each other, to that we ſhall not re- 
peat them here, but preſent our readers with Mr, 
Cotton's lines : 
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Stops the tumultuous throng ; which preſſing faſt, 
And forc'd on ſtill with more precip'tous haſte 
By the ſucceeding ſtreams, lies gurgling there, 
Till in the narrow throat th' obſtructed air 
Finding itſelf into ſtraight limits pent, 

Oppoſes ſo th' invading element, 

As firſt to make the half-choak'd gullet heave, 
And then diſgorge the ſtream it can't recerve. 
Than this, of this Peak wonder, I believe, 
None a more plauſible account can give. 

But here it may be ſaid, if this were ſo, 

It never would but in wet weather flow : 

Yet in the greateſt drought the earth abides, 

It never fails to yield leſs frequent tides : 

But whether this a wonder be or no, 

*T will be one, reader, if thou ſee'ſt it flow; 
For having been there ten times for the nonce, 
I never yet could ſee it flow but once. 


TwPÞ@©OE+xuDDL-HOLE 


Poor's-HoLt, near Buxton, is a cave ſituated at the 


| foot of a hill, called Coitmoſs; but the entrance is 


ſo low and conccaled by brambles, that the perſon 
whoſe curioſity leads him to viſit it is obliged to creep 
on his hands and feet, | 

The water continually drops from the ſtones above, 
and is of a petrifying nature ; but the guides, who 
conduct the travellers, are obliged to carry lanthorns, 


cliffs in the rock, one of which 
ed-chamber, another his kitchen, 'a 


At ſome parts where the light appears ſtrangers are 


| preſented with a variety of frightful objects, namely, a 
| ſteep precipice on one hand that ſeems not to have 


e phænomenon, but all J any bottom, and on the other fide is a petrified column, 


called the queen of Scot's pillar, that appears quite 
tranſparent. It is common to walk into this cavern 


above half a mile, and when the people return, there 
are women ready with water, IT other neceſſaries to 
aſſiſt them in cleanſing themſelves, when they pay 
them what they think proper for their attendance, and 
each of them receives a preſent of a cryſtal ſtone, 
called a Derbyſhire diamond. Near the queen of 
Scots's pillar, the opening of the rock terminates in a 
point, and the rays of light appearing through it, 
have the reſemblance of a far in the firmament. It is 
called the Needle's Eye, and it is uſual for one of the 
travellers to fire a piſtol, the report of which is as 
loud as an ordinary cannon. f 

Various have been the conjectures of authors con- 
cerning the origin of the name of this cavern, ſome 
telling us that one Pool, a notorious robber lived in 
it, in order to eſcape juſtice ; and others, that a her- 
mit of that name choſe it as a place of retirement. But 
of all the extravagant notions concerning it, none can 
ſſibly equal that of a late author, who ſuppoſes, that 
ary queen of Scots, reſided in it before her ſubjects 
took up arms againſt her. 0 
Mr. Cotton's deſcription of this wonderful cavern 
is in the following lines: N 
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Near Tidewell, at the bottom of a hill, 

There creeps a ſpring that makes a little rill, 

Which, at firſt ſight, to curious viſitors 

So ſmall that it contemptible appears, 

And yet no leſs of wonder does comprize 

1} Than any of the other rarities. 

108 For, now and then an hollow murmuring ſound, 

118 Being firſt heard remotely under-ground, 

148 The fpring immediately ſwells, and ſtrait. 

4 Boils up through ſeveral pores to ſuch a height, 

As ſoon o' erflows the narrow ſhore, 

Below does in a little torrent roar : 

Whilſt near the fountain's mouth the water ſings 

Thorough the ſecret conducts of the ſprings, 

With ſuch an harmony of various notes, 

As grottos wm through narrow. brazen throats : 

When by the weight of higher ſtreams, the lower 

Are upwards forc'd in an inverted ſhower. 

But the ſweet muſic's ſhort, three minates” ſpace 

To higheft mark this oceanet doth raife ; | 

And in leſs time retire the ebbing waves 

To the dark windings of the frigid caves. 

To ſeek inveſtigable cauſes out, '- | 

Serves not to clear, but to encreaſe a doubt, 

In vain we ſeek the cauſe of theſe ſtrange tides, 

Which an impenetrable mountain hides. | 

Hobbes hints the cauſe, and thus doth's thoughts 
expreſs : 

(And ſeems to me to rationally gueſs.) 

He tells us, firſt, theſe flowing waters are 

Too ſweet, their fluxes too irregular, 

To owe'to Neptune theſe funnaltic turns: 

Nor yet does Phœbe with her ſilver horns, 

In theſe free-franchis'd ſubterranean caves, 

Puſh into crouded tides the frighted waves, 

But that the ſpring, ſwell'd'by ſome ſmoking ſhower, 

That teeming clouds on Tellus ſurface pour, 

Marches amain with a confederate force, 

Until ſome ſtraiter paſſage in its courſe - 
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At an high mountain's foot, whoſe lofty creft 
O'er-looks the marthy proſpect of the weft, 
Pool's Hole appears, ſo fmall an aperture 

That ſummer weeds do almoſt it obſcure ; 

But ſuch an one there is, fo that it 

For badgers, wolves and foxes, ſeems more fit; 
Then men who venture in, tho 't don't appear 
That they can find out any buſineſs there; 

But having fifteen paces crept, or more, 

Throꝰ ꝓointed ſtones and dirt, upon all four, 
The gloomy grotto lets men upright riſe, 

Altho' they be fix times Goliah's ſize : 

There looking upright, your aftoniſh'd fight ; 
TH? enamell'd roof darts round about the place, 
Which from the candle has deriv'd its rays. 

But here a roaring torrent bids you ſtand, 


UH Andclimb a rock which. lies on your right hand; 
Upon 
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on whoſe precipice while you do crawl, 
15500 ſhould lip Sou ruin by the fall; 
But in this path, while trembling on — go, 
Your guides, t'avert your tremblin 
In the uneven rock, the uncouth ſhapes 
Of men and lions, horſes, dogs and apes; 
But each reſembling, ſo the fancy'd frame, 
That any one of all may bear the name. 
Farther juſt in your way, a ſtone appears, 
Which the reſemblance of haycocks bears, 
Theſe the wiſe natives call the fonts ; but there 
Deſcending from the roof doth yet appear 
A bright tranſparent cloud, which from above, 
By thoſe falſe lights does downward ſeem to move; 
And this, forſooth, the bacon flitch they call, 
Not that it does reſemble it at all; 
For it is round, not flat ; but I ſuppoſe, 
Becauſe it hangs in th” roof, like one of thoſe, 
And ſhines like fait, Peak bacon eaters came 
At firſt to call it by that greaſy name. 
The next thing that you arrive at is a ſtone, 
In truth, a wy rare and pretty one, 
With a turn'd foot, and moulding ſtal, 
Sperical body, cryſtal ſpire, and ball; 
This very aptly they Pool's Lanthorn name, 
Being like thoſe in admirals poops doth flame, 
But moving forward o'er the gloſſy ſhore, 
You hear the torrent now ſo loud to roar, . 
As if ſome noiſy cataract were near, 
Or th' raging ſea had got a channel there: 
But when you come to't, the rill is not ſo wide, 
But that a modeſt maid may over ſtride ; 
The falling low with a precipitous wave, 
Cauſes this dreadful echo in the cave. 
Beyond this rill, and juſt before your eyes, 
You ſee a great tranſparent pillar rife, 
Of the ſame ſhining matter with the reft, 
But ſuch an one as nature doth conteſt, 
Tho? working in the dark, in this brave piece, 
With all the obeliſks of antient Greece, 
For all the art the chiſſel could apply» 
Ne'er wrought ſuch curious folds of drapery : 
Of this the figure is, as men ſhould croud 
A vaſt coloſſus in a marble ſhroud : 
And yet the plaits ſo ſoft and flowing are, 
As fineſt folds from fineſt looms they were, 
The queen of Scots, through curioſity, 
Took ſo much pains this horrid cave to fee, 
That ſhe came up to this now famous ſtone, 
And naming it, declared it her own, 
Which ever fince fo glorioufly inſtalFd 
Has been the queen of Scots her pillar call'd. 
Over the brook you're now oblig'd to ftride, 
And turn to th” left hand by the pillar's fide, 
But from this place the way does riſe ſo ſteep, 
Craggy, and wet, you'll hardly footing keep. 
Having gone ſev'nſcore paces up, or more, 
On the right hand you find a kind of floor ; | 
From whence, while thro' an hole you downwards 
look, "7M 
And fee a candle th* prides left at the brook, 
You'll fancy it, from that dread precipice, 
A ſpark aſcending from the black abyſs. 
From hence on th' rock you flide, al come below, 
Your guides will then another candle ſhow, 
Left in the hole above, whoſe diftant light, 
Seems a ſtar peeping through a fullen night. 
And being now conducted almoſt back, 
Before you'll be permitted leave to take 
Of this infernal manſion, you muſt ſee 
Where maſter Pool and his bold yeoman 
Took up their dark apartment ; for they here 
Do ſhew his hall, parlour, and bed-chamber, 
Withdrawing-room and cloſet, and with theſe, 
His kitchen, and his other offices: 
And all contriv'd to juſtify a fable, | 
Which no man will believe, but the ſilly rabble. 
And 7 * if you'll through th' narrow paſlage 
rain, 
Then you ſhall ſee the chearful day again. 
I 


ears, do ſhow ] 


ducted through a low place into a cavern 70 


' ſeveral openings u 


111 
VII. THE DEVIL'S CAVE. 
The ſeventh and laſt wonder is the Devit's Cave, 
PrAk's HoLe, or the Devir's Arse, which latter, 
though the moſt vulgar, is the more general appella- 
tion; and which we here introduce, not only as the 
moſt univerſally known, but to avoid the fatyrical 
poignancy of an epigram levelled againſt a END 
who, in naming this place, admitted the word, 
but objected to the ſecond. The lines are theſe : 


In an age for refinement ſo fam'd; it is eivil 

To ſquahle with nature, and ſquare with the Devil; 

To mention poſteriors would make people ſick, 

But politeneſs admits of the name of Old Niek ; 

For decency now is become ſuch a gem, 

That the modeſt, alas, can't bear what bears them. 

Let the Devil his due from the delicate have, 
Who kick out his a— to make room for his eave. 


As this remarkable cave was recently f d 
the late ingenious Mr. James Ferguſon; the aſtrono- 
mer, we ſhall preſent our readers with an account of 
it in his words: 

«« The entrance (fays that gentleman,) into this 
complicated cavern is through an almoſt regular arch, 
12 Ir high, formed by nature, at the bottom of a 
rock whoſe height is 87 yards. Immediately within 
this arch is a cavern of the ſame height, 40 
wide, and above 100 in The roof of this 
place is flattiſh, all of ſolid rock, and looks dreadful 
over head, beeauſe it has nothing but the natural fide 
walls to fupport it. A packthread manufactory is 
therein carried on by poor people, by the light that 


| comes through the arch. Towards the further end 


from the entrance the roof comes down with a gradual 
fope to about two feet from the ſurface of a water 
- yards over, the rock in that place forming a kind 
of arch, under which I was puſhed by my guide 
acroſs the water in a long oval tub, as I lay on my 
back in ſtraw, with a candle in my hand, and was; 
for the greateſt part of the way on the river, ſo near 
the arched — that it touched my hat if I raiſed 
my head but two inches from the ftraw on-which I 
lay in the tub, (called the boat,) which I believe was 


not above à foot in depth. 


„When landed on the further fide of this water, 
and helped out of the boat by my guide, I was con- 
rds 
wile, and 40 yards high, in the top of which are 
pwards, reaching ſo high that I 
could not fee to their tops. On one fide of this place 
I ſaw ſeveral young lads with candles in their hands, 
climbing up a very rough aſcent, and they diſappear d 
when about half way up. I aſked my guide who they 
were? and he told me they were the fingers, and that 


I ſhould ſoon fee them again; for they were going 


through an opening that led into the next cavern. 
At 87 yards the firſt water I came to a ſecorfd, 


| 9z yards broad, over which my guide carried me on 


is back. I then went under three natural arches, at 
ſome diftance from one another, and all of them pretty 
regular; then entered a third cavern, called Roger 
Rain's houſe, becauſe there is à continual dropping | 
at one ſide of it, like moderate ram. I no ſooner en- 


| tered that cavern than I was agreeably furprized by a 
melodious finging, which ſeemed to echo from all 
ſides, and on looking back I faw the abovementioned 


lads, in a large round opening called the chancel, 19 
yards above the bottom where I ftood. They ſing 


| for what the viſitors-pleaſe to give them as they re- 


turn. 

At the top of a ſteep, - rugged, ſtony aſcent, on 
one fide of this cavern, I ſaw a ſmall irregular hole, 
and aſked my guide whether there was another cavern 
beyond it? He told me there was, but that very few 
people ventured to go through into it, on account of 
the frightful appearance at the top of the hole, where 
the ſtones ſeemed to be almoſt looſe, and ready to fall 
and cloſe up the pallage. I told him that if he would 

venture 
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venture through I would follow him ; ſo I did, creep- 
ing flat ; the place being rather too low to go on all 
fours. We then' got into a long, narrow, irregular, 
and very high cavern, which has ſurprizing openings 
of various ſhapes at top; too high to ſee how far they 
reach. We returned through the hole into Roger 


Rain's houſe again, and from thence went down 50 


yards lower, on wet ſand, wherein ſteps are made for 
convenience ; at the bottom of which we entered in- 
to a cavern called the Devil's cellar; in which, my 
guide told me, there had been many bowls of good 
rum punch made and drank, the water having been 
heated by a fire occaſionally made there for that pur- 
poſe. . In the- roof of this cellar is a large opening, 
through which the ſmoak of the fire aſcends, and has 
been ſeen by the people above ground to go out at the 
top of the rock. But this opening is ſo irregular and 
crooked that no ſtone let down into it from the top 
was ever known to fall quite through into the cavern. 
« From this place I was conducted a good way 
onward, under a roof too low to let one walk upright, 
and then entered a cavern called the Bell, becauſe the 
top of it is ſhaped ſomewhat like the fide of a Bell. 
From thence I was conducted through a very low 
place into an higher, in the bottom of which runs a 
third water ; and the roof of that place ſlopes — 
dually downward till it comes within five inches of the 
ſurface of the running water under it. My guide then 
told me that I was juſt 207 yards below the ſurface of 
the ground, and 750 yards from the firſt entrance into 
the rock, and there was no going any farther. 
„Throughout the whole I found the air very 
agreeable, and warm enough to bring on a moderate 
e caverns beyond the firſt river ( where I was fer- 
ried under the low arch) had been filled to a conſider- 
able height with water, during a flood occaſioned by 
great and long continued rains.“ 


To the above we ſhall ſubjoin Mr. Cotton's poeti- 
cal deſcription of this celebrated cavern : 


Now to the cave we come, wherein is found 
A new ſtrange thing, a village under ground ; 


_ Houſes and barns for men, and beaſt behoof, 


With walls diſtin, under one ſolid roof; 
Stacks both of hay and turf, which yield a ſcent, 

Can only fume from Satan's fundament. | 
For this black cave's known in the voice of fame, 
By th' Devil's Arſe, which is a coarſer name. 

heſe ſubterranean people ready ſtand 
With each a candle, ſome two, in their hand, 
To guide ſuch men who are to ſearch inclin'd 
The Inteſtinum Rectum of the fiend. 
Firſt in your way a ſoft deſcent you meet, 
Where the ſand takes the impreſſion of your feet ; 
And after ſome few yards you paſſed have, 

Brings you into the level of the cave : 

Some paces hence the roof comes down ſo low, 
The loweſt ſtatures are compell'd to bow ; 

Firſt low, then lower, till at laſt we go 
On four feet now, who went before on two. 
Then ftrait it lets you riſe upright, and then 
Forces you to ſtoop down, and creep agen ; 

Till to a ſilent brook, at laſt, you come, 

. Whoſe limped waves dart rays about the room. 
But there the rock it's boſom doth ſo low 
Toward the ſurface of the water bow, | 
That when you paſs it two dangers do ſurround, 
Riſing you break your ſkull, ſtooping are drown'd. 
Being o'er this dangerous paſs, above you now 
Are high-roof*d-vaults, a very ſtately ſhow ; 


en. although in leſs than a fortnight before 
all t 


| 


| 


The handſome walls of diff rent fabric are, 
One ſloping, th' other perpendicular. 

A curious portal meets the wand'ring eye, 
Shewing the architecture's ſymmetry ; 

Two Tuſcan columns jutting from the wall, 
With each it's proper baſe and capital, 

Support a well-turn'd arch, and of one piece, 
With all its mouldings, frize and cornice. 
This leads into a handſome room wherein 

A baſon ſtands, with water chryſtalline ; 

On this there many more ſmall grottos are, 
Which, were the firſt away, would all ſeem rare. 
But now you muſt turn back again, to go 

Into the channel you forſook below, 
Squeezing your guts, bruiſing your fleſh and bones, 
To thruſt betwixt maſly and pointed ſtones, 
Until you reach a ſecond river's ſhore, 

Four times as broad as that you paſs'd before. 
'Tis middle deep, and waters ſomething rough, 
But ev'ry where tis fordable enough; 
For the bottom's ſtony, but the ſtream's ſo ſtrong 
"Tis hard to keep your feet, and move along. 
And yet there is no current here, nor ſpring, 
T' occafion ſuch an unexpected thing. 

For tho” the people do them rivers call, 
They're only pools made by the waters fall. 
When over this you've got, and clothes have drain'd, 
A welcome ſhower on the thirſty ſand, 

Of which here mountains are made by the ſeas, 
Of torrents waſh'd from diſtant provinces. 
Over theſe hills we forward ſtill contend, 

*Till now again you ſee the rock deſcend, 
Forming a roof ſo even, ſmooth, and fleek, 
Without a crack, or ſeam, or chink or nick: 
Some twenty paces long, and ten feet high, 

As the mechanic trowel may defy ; 

Having a cupola like a great bell, 

Which doth in beauty that of Roan excel. 
Juſt beyond this a purling ſtream we meet, 

A river call'd, tho” *twill ſcarce wet your feet. 
Taking this obvious ſtream to be your guide, 
Sand-hills and rocks you find on ev'ry tide. 
But leaving them, you go not far, when there 
A ſudden noiſe will ſtrike th* aſtoniſh'd ear; 
Which really makes ſo terrible a ſound, 

As ne'er was heard above or under ground. 
But *tis not long before it doth appear 

What is the cauſe of this ſurpriſing fear : 

A murmuring fountain doth her ſtreams diſtil, 
From th' very top of an alpiring hill; 

Which thence deſcending, with an headlong wave, 
Roars in the diſtant windings of the cave ; 
Like a catarrh, that, falling from the brain 
Upon his leathern lungs, doth thus conſtrain 
The fiend to cough ſo very loud, and tear 

His marble lungs to fright th' adventurer. 

Up the channel ſtill you march, but are not gone 
Far but you come to a large vault of ſtone, 
Curiouſly arch'd and wall'd on ev'ry fide, 
Some thirty paces long, and thirteen wide, 
Scarce ten feet high, which doth deprive the place 
Of that proportion that's the greateſt grace. 
This fall of” water ſtands, but yet ſo clear, 
That thro” it the bottom doth appear, 

So ſmooth and even laid with glitt'ring ſand, 
That it our obſervation doth command, 

This the fourth river is, and is one more 
Than ever was diſcovered before. 

And if it hath a ſhore, none can go to't 

With arms and legs, fiſhes alone can do't. 
The rock now cloſes you return again, | 
You've paſſed five hundred paces by the chain. 
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A CORRECT LIST or rus FAIRS or DERBYSHIRE. 


14 


— 


Places. Months. Days] Commodities ſold, Places, Months. [Days | Commodities ſold. 
5 — — — — — — — — — — — — — — 
Alfreton july 3o[Horſes, Cattle January 25 
February Iz Ditto Wedneſday Cheeſe 
April 3 i in Lent 
| May 21] > Ditto and Wool week — 
Aſhborn july 5 Friday in 
Auguſt 16.Horſes and Cattle Eaſter week | — |Cattle 
[October 20 Dino Ditto after 
November * 20 May day ! | aw 
April 25 2 Derb Ditto in 
Aſhover j „ | Cattle and Sheep * —— Ditto 
Eaſter Mon, | — week — 
Whit Mon, | — dart Horſes July 25 i 
Auguſt 13 27 
Rakewell Monday af- Septemb 23 | > Cheeſe 
ter October 29 
io, and No- — Ditto Friday be- 
Ie 22, [| fre dicks. Cattle 
_ | 12 4 elmas . 
Bilpar Laſt day in Cattle an May 1 
P ö October . FT Darley Flaſh j October — Cattle and Sheep 
Cubley N — xy zo Fat Hogs ſanuary 10 
Thurſday | April I Ditto | 
{ | before Fe- | Dronkeld July > 
bruary 13. | September 1 |Cheeſe 
Ditto before | Duffield March 1 [Cattle 
Eaſter May 1 1 
March 29] Cattle Hope 1 September 29 FD = 
April 3 30 February 25 ö 
Holy Thurſ. | Ma 1 
pn Bone | Matlock Jul? 18 Ditto and Sheep 
weeks after October 24]. 
«ag 4 — IN Newhaven October 30 Ditto and Horſes 
Chappel in le Fri uly Woo Ma 6 a 
Fe Thurſday Pleaſly 1 October 26 [ Di 
| before Au- Wedneſ. in 
: guſt 2 — Ripley Eaſt. week, Cares, Cattle 
September 4|Cheeſe and Sheep | & October | 2; 
Thurſ. after Sawley November +| 12 [Foals 
Sept. 29, & May 3 [Cattle 
Thurſ a Cattle Tideſwell Firſt Wed. in | 
before No- September | — | © Ditto and Sheep 
' vember 11. October | 18 | 
January 25 Shrove Tueſ| — 
— a6 | Ditto Horſes, Ped. Wirkfworth — _ 4 {Carte 
Cheſterfield May Z * 3 
September | 25|Cheeſe, Onions, &Ped | 
November | 5ICattle, Sheep, & Ped. | | 
If the 2gth of November falls on Monday, then the fair is kept on the previous Saturday, and the fairs for Horſes begin 
three or four days before the fair days themſelves. . 
+ If the 12th falls on Sunday, the fair is kept on the preceding Saturday, 
| 7 
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A CORRECT LIST or 1. ROADS or DERBYSHIRE. | 


— 


Diſt. Diſt. 
Places. from Neighbouring Seats. | Places. from Neighbouring Seats. 
Lon. Lon, | 
f Miles. 5 
From London to | Alles | Near Highgate is Caen- || From Dronfield to| __ 
Derby & Dronefield Wood, a ſeat belonging to Sheffield in Vork- , 
——— |lord Mansfield; at Finchley ſhire 160 
IN ſeat belonging to John 
To Holloway 3 Hedges, Eſq; at Totteridge Mos At Keddleſtone is the ſeat 
Highgate 44 ſis a fine houle the property of [| From London to of Lord Scarſdale ; alſo the 
4 — 9 Ir. 1 On 8 _ of the Buxton, | ſeat of Sir Nathaniel Curzon, 
arnet 11 ſtenmile ſtone Greenhill-grove * 18 bart, XY 
Kitt's End 124 |the ſeat of Mr. Pyvos. — To Derby 1264 E — 
Colney 184 [Kitt's End is Derhams, Mr. || Keddleſtone 1291 There is another road to 
= — = 1 _ * 8 Weſton Under- K | 
urn 25 ims the duke of Leeds has woot . | 1321 | makes the former 159+ miles | 
Market Street 29 fa ſeat. | from London. 
=] Dunſtable 33+ 1 Park, the ſeat — $6 225 | 1 
Chalk Hill 342 [of Mr. Yorke, is near the || p4,.91., yo 
Hockliffe 37z % mile ſtone. Holloway- || BVUxrTox 158% 
Wooburn 42 [houſe, lord Spencer's ſeat, is 
Broughton 482 fat St. Albans. Gorehambury, — | 
Newport Pagnel 51z [lord Grimſton's ſeat, is near F Bath | Kr A 
= NoRkTHAMPTON 66 fthe 23 mile ſtone; and near TY "y * | 
King's Thorp | 68 ſthe 29 is Market-Cell, the |} * 1 From Aſhborn you may | 
Brickſworth 72 ſſeat of Mr. Coppin. 8 | roceed by a croſs road to 
Lamport | 75 {| Near Wooburn is Wooburn o Worceſter 67 rikſworth, then to Alfreton, 
Kelmarſh 78 Abbey, the duke of Bedford's Drirrich 74 | and from thence to Mansfield 
Oxendon 80+ ſſeat. Broughton, the earl of Bromſgrove 80 | in Nottinghamſhire, which is 
—] Harborough 834 |Stafford's feat, is near the 70 Dinninonan 94 | 9 miles from the latter place. 
Great Glen *y mile ſtone ; and at 71 is a ſeat LITCHFIELD 110 | And from Aſhborn you may 
Oadbey 2 ſof Colonel Money. Mr. Burton on Trent 122 | likewiſe proceed thro” Bake- 
—}| LercesTEeR 99 [Rainsford has a houſe at || DENNT. 134 | well to Sheffield in Yorkſhire, 
Belgrave 100 [Brickſworth ; Sir Juſtinian From Derby to | which is 32 miles from Aſh- 
Mount Sorrel 105 [ſham has a ſeat at Lamport ; Lincoln, born, * = cr 1 
Quon 106 [and Mr, Hanbury has one at wo | B. Two miles and half 
Loughborough 109 [Kelmarſh. Near Harborough |} To Burrow Aſh 4 | beyond Aſhborn is Dobedale, 
—_—_— £ 115 [is = T ne 3 ſeat, —— Croſs 5 and Ham, a ſrat of Mr. Porte's. 
8 iſhle 
To Shadloe * 119 Mr. Baer, - and Mr. | Sandy "Acre ; 
Alverſton 125 Hungerford's ſeat. Near the NoTTINGHAM 16 
| Deny 1264 [87 mile ſtone, Mr. James has || Southwell 30 
Alfreton 139+ ſa ſeat; and at Quon there is || Newark ' 38 
Cheſterfield 1481 ſanother belonging to Mr. Wiſby Wood 467 . 
DronFiELD 154 {Maynell. Brace Bridge 532 
| Lincoln 542 | 


> i. ab. 


| where he made great progreſs in the ſtudy of the law, 

> ERS Ef and was called up to the bar, but his unbounded paſ- 

8 E- e TT. MI. ; K {| fion for the ſtudy of antiquities prevented his making 

| ; any great figure in the courts, 

Biography of DERBYSHIRE. In 1570, he was appointed chamberlain of the ex- 
5 | chequer, the only place he ever enjoyed, and he held 


IR AxrRONVY FirzHeRBeRT, one of the moſt || it forty-five years, till his death, 1615. He wrote a 
learned lawyers that ever lived in England, was || learned work to explain doomſday-book, and left 2 
deſcended from a gbod family, and born at his father's || vatuable collection of manuſcripts, ſome of which 
' houſe in this county, ſome time about the latter end || are now in the Exchequer Office, and others in the 
of the reign. of Edward IV. but the year is not || Britiſh Muſeum. 
certainly Known. When he was properly qu] | 
lified, his parents ſent him to the univerſity of Ox- || Jon FLamsTEapr, well known to the lovers of 
ford, where he ſtudied ſome time, and entered himſelf || mathematical learning, was born in the town of 
in the Middle Temple in order to ſtudy the laws of his || Derby, 1646. He was inſtructed in the free-ſchool of 
his native place, and deſigned for the ſtudy of the 


country. | 
— — proficiency_in his ſtudies, and being [| civil law, wherein he made great progreſs; but hap- 
called up to the bar ſoon became one of the moſt emi- | pening to meet with ſome books on aſtronomy, he 
nent gentlemen of his profeſſion. King Henry VIII. || forſook the law, and entered himſelf of Jeſus-college, 
appointed him one of his ſerjeants, and ſome years || Cambridge, where he became acquainted with the 
after he was promoted to be a judge in the court of || greateſt ſcholars in the laſt age. : 
common pleas, which he held till his death, 1538. His firſt work was a Treatiſe on Eclipſes, and a 
He wrote teveral learned works, particularly the || catalogue of fixed ſtars, which he preſented to the 
Natura Brevium, or an Effay on the Nature of Writs, || Royal Society. He wrote alſo ſeveral very learned 
ſtill in great repute; a treatiſe on the Office of a || pieces, all tending to promote the knowledge of aſtro- 
Sheriff, with another on the duty of a juſtice of the || nomy, and Charles II. ſettled upon him a ſalary of 
peace, and a collection of caſes and reports, all which |} 100l a year. 


are ſtil] quoted in Weſtminſter-hall. He was alſo in great favour with prince George of 
| Denmark, who was at the expence of printing ſome 


of his works in Latin, for the the uſe of foreign uni- 
venſities. In his advanced years he entered into holy 
orders, and was preſented to the living of Buritow in 
Surry, which he held till his death, 1719- 
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ARTHUR AGARD, well known to the learned for 
his curious reſearches into the antiquities of this king- 
dom, was born in Derbyſhire, 1580. When pro- 
perly qualified, he was ſent to the univerſity of 
Oxtord, and from thence to Gray's-inn, London, | 
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An INSPECTION TABLE for this Couxrr. 
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STAFF ORD SHIRE, which lies in the Dioceſe of Litchfield and Coventry, and the Province 
of Canterbury, is 


Bounded by Extends Contains Sends to Parliament 
Cheſhire on the N. W. | From N. to S. 40 miles 5 Hundreds Ten Members, viz. 
By Derbyſhire on the | From W. to E. 26 miles 1 City 2 for the County 
N. E. And is 141 miles in cir- 18 Market Towns 2 — Litchfield 
By Worceſterſhire on | cumference. 150 Pariſhes 2 — Stafford 
E -- 2 — Tamworth i 
By Shropſhire on the W. 2 — Newcaſtle Under 
And by Warwickſhire on Line, 1 
the F. | 


= — SECS 


„ * — — * 


The derivation of the name of this county is unknown. Stafford, the county town, which is nearly in 
the middle of it, is 135 miles north-weſt from London. Iron utenſils of all kinds are made to great 
perfection in this county, and the manufacture of cloth is likewiſe very conſiderable. | 


* 
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on going to bed, ſo that in the morning there is a fire 
ready made. 
EU he county abounds with iron ore, and it is owing 
to that, and the plenty of coal, that the manufacto- 
ries of hard ware are carried on to ſuch a ſtate of 
perfection, 
The principal rivers in this county are, 

8 ORDSHIRE has a pure air in the ſoutherly The Trent, eſteemed the third river in England. 

parts; but towards the borders of Derbyſhire it |] This riſes near the town of Leek, enters Detbyſhire 
is ſharp and piercing. "Throughout every part, even || near Burton upon Trent, and running north-eaſt 
the moſt mountainous, the ſoil is very rich; and be- || paſſes through Nottinghamſhire and Ya 
fides great crops of the moſt excellent of all ſorts of || after which it falls into the Humber, oppoſite Burton 
grain, it affords as good paſture for cattle as is to be || in Lincolnſhire. | 
ound in England, 8 2 ſhort ſweet graſs The Dove is commonly reckoned among the 
that grows not any where beſides here, and in Lan- || rivers of Staffordſhire, but it only divides it from 
caihire, Great quantities of butter and cheeſe are || Derbyſhire, after which it falls into the Trent below 
made in different parts, particularly near the banks of || Burton. 
the Trent, and the Dove, and moſt of the markets ' The Tame riſes. near Wolyerhampton, and runs 
in ſome of the adjacent counties are ſupplied from it, || firſt ſouth into Warwickſhire, after which it turns 
beſides what is ſent down the Trent to the Humber, || eaſt, and then north-eaſt into Staffordſhire again, 
and from thence to London, where it is called Glou- || and falls in the Trent a few miles below Tam- 


Natural Hiftory of STAFFORDSHIRE, 
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ceſterſhire cheeſe; worth. N 
The Sow riſes near Newcaſtle Under Line, and 
Which healthy ſwains can eat with as much glee running ſouth-caſt, falls into the Treat a little below 
As ven'ſons ate by ſons of luxury. Stafford. 


It was the Trent which gave riſe to the following 
The rivers of this county afford vaſt numbers of [| poem, written by the celebrated Dr. King. 
the beſt freſh water fiſh. Here is abundance of peat | 
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and turf; but coals are had in ſuch great quantities, Tom Banks by native induſtry was taught | 
almoſt in every part, that no place can be better ſup- The various arts how fiſhes might be caught. q 
plied with fuel, or fituated for different trades. In Sometimes with trembling reed, and ſingle hair, 1 


3 


Wolverhampton, Walſal, and other places, the fires And bait conceal'd, he'd for their death prepare, 
are ſeldom ſuffered to go out; for the coals being in With melancholy thoughts and downcaſt eyes, 
large pieces, and extremely cheap, a piece big enough Expecting till deceit had gain'd its prize. 

to cover the grate is laid upon the remains — the fire, | 
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Sometimes in riv'let quick, and water clear, 

They'd meet a fate more gen'rous from his ſpear. 

'To baſkets oft he'd pliant oziers turn, 

Where they might entrance find, but no return. 

His net, well-pois'd with lead, he'd ſometimes 
throw, 

Encircling thus his captives all below. 

But when he would a quick deſtruction make, 

And from afar much larger booty take, : 

He'd through the ſtream, where moſt deſcending, 

From ſide to fide his ſtrong capacious net; [ſet 

And then his ruſtic crew, with mighty poles, 

Would drive his prey out from their 00zy holes, 

And ſo purſue them down the rolling flood, 

Gaſping for breath, and almoſt choaked with mud, 

Till they, of farther paſſage quite bereft, 

Were in the meſh with gills entangled left. 

Trot, who liv'd down the ſtream, ne'er thought his 
beer 

Was good, unleſs he had his water clear ; 

He goes to Banks, and thus begins his tale : 

Lord ! if you knew but how the people rail: 

They cannot boil, nor waſh, nor rinſe, they ſay, 

With water ſometimes milk, and ſometimes whey, 

According as you meet with mud and clay. 

Beſides, my wife theſe ſix months could not brew, 

And now the blame of this all's laid on you; 

For it will be a diſmal thing to think 

How we old Tyots muſt live and have no drink: 

Therefore, I pray, ſome other method take 

Of fiſhing, were it only for our ſake. 

Says Banks, I'm ſorry it ſhould be my lot 


Ever to diſoblige my neighbour Trot : | 
Yet t'ent my fault; but ſo tis fortune tries one, 


To make his meat become his neighbour's poiſon ; 
And ſo we pray for winds upon this coaſt, | 
By which on t'other natives may be loſt. 
Therefore in patience-reſt, though I proceed: 
There's no ill- nature in the caſe, but need. 

Though for your uſe this water will not ſerve, 

I'd rather you did choak than I ſhou'd ſtarve. 


The inhabitants of this county, in induſtry, in af- 


fability, and generoſity, are not exceeded by any in 


the kingdom. They are remarkable for their hoſ- 
pitality, particularly to artiſts. Few idle people are 
found in the trading towns, and no people we ever 
vet ſaw enjoy the fruit of their labours with greater 


chearfulneſs. 


«© What bleſſings heav'ns free bounty gives 
Let me not caſt away; | 
« For God is paid when man receives, 


„ Teenyoy is to obey.” 
rer. 
Topographical Deſcription of STAFFORDSHIRE. 


invaſion inabited by the Cornavii ; and during the 
Saxon heptarchy it formed part of the kingdom of 
Mercia. 

STAFFORD, the county town, is a place of great 
antiquity, as it is denominated a royal manor in 
doomſday box. 


The ſituation of this town is extremely agreeable, | 


moſt of the ſtreets are ſpacious and well paved, and 
Ferse of the houſes have an air of elegance. The 
ittle river Sow, over which there is a ſtone bridge, 


runs through and waters it. The town-hall is a 


handſome ſtructure, neatly built of free-ſtone, agree- | 


able to' the rules of the Tuſcan order. In it the 
aſſizes are held; and as it is ſupported by pillars, a 
market is kept beneath it. Here is a ſuperb pariſh 
church, which contains ſeveral very fine monuments, 
and another pariſh church, which does not ſo much 
merit the attention of a traveller.— The free-ſchool 


here is well endowed, the alms-houſes convenient, 


and the diſſenting meeting houſes, of which there are 


| figures of 26 Jewiſh kings as large as the life. 


and compoſed of neat houles. 


j 


ſeveral, are very neat. This town, which was incor. 
porporated by king John, is now governed by a 
mayor, recorder, ten aldermen, a town-clerk, 24. 
common-council-men, &c. 

Stafford had once ſurrounding walls, and a caſtle, 
which are both decayed. It is diſtant from London 
135 miles, hath a weekly market on Saturday, and is 
famous fot a manufacture of cloth, which enriches 
the pockets; and for excellent ale, which raiſes the 
ſpirits of the inhabitants. 

GNosTAL, or GNoSAL, is a village near Stafford, 
only remarkable for its pariſh church which was ſecu- 
larized at the reformation, being previous to that 


period a free chapel. | 
SHUTBOROUGH is a village three miles to the eaſt of 


Stafford, where there 1s a very long horſe bridge over 
the Trent, conſiſting of forty arches, but unpaſſable 


for carriages, whence this proverb ; 


Truſt your own and horſes heels, 5 
But no carriage drawn on wheels. 


LIiTCHFIELD, a city of conſiderable antiquity, and 
diſtant from London 117 miles, is built in a low but 


pleaſant fituation, and is divided about the middle by 


a ſmall rivulet. The learned think the Romans had 
a City here, but the name is undoubtedly of Saxon 
origin, implying a city in a Jake, Which name hath 
great 7 from its marſhy ſituation. Its eccle- 
ſiaſtical dignity made it flouriſhing, for it appears that 
its prelates were primates of all the Saxon kingdom of 
Mercia. ? 

The cathedral was founded in the reign of king 
Stephen, and finiſhed a coftſiderable time afterwards 
by the generoſity of ſome of its biſhops. It ſuffered 
greatly in the time of the civil wars, but having fince 
then been thoroughly repaired, it is how one of the 
fineſt gothic ſtructures in the kingdom. It is 450 feet 
long and 80 broad. The length of the choir is 150 
feet, and the portico is worthy of admiration ; the 
latter being finely carved, and containing in niches the 
| There 
is 2 beautiful tall ſpire in the center of the church, and 
one at each corner of the portico. This noble build- 
ing is conſtructed of red ſtone dug from a neighbour- 
ing quarry, and the walls are adorned with many ſta- 


tues independent of thoſe already mentioned; the 
choir derives great elegance from a ſingular kind of 


pavement, viz. alabaſter and kenneÞ coal, the inter- 
ſection of which is productive of great beauty. The 
prebendaries halls are ſuperbly conitructed and highly 
ornamented, and behind the altar is the Virgin Mary's 
chapel, a curious building in good preſervation. The 
dignitaries, and other officers have their ftanſes in the 
cloſe which furrounds the cathedral. The chapter 
confiſts of a dean, a channcellor, a precentor, a trea- 
ſurer, four archdeacons, twenty-ſeven prebendaries, 
hve prieſts, vicars, ſeven ſinging men, eight ſinging 
boys, ſervants, &e. | 

In 1758, near the north door of the cathedral, ſome 


TAFFORDSHIRE, which is nearly in the cen- | workmen in removing ſome rubbiſh diſcovered a tomb, 
ter of England, was at the time of the Roman | 


on which warlike and religious emblems were engrav- 
ed, particularly a croſs. The tomb contained a (tone 


| coftin, with a human tkeleton of a gigantic ſize, which 
by connoiſſeurs was iuppoted to be the remains of 4 


Saxon chief. 


One who in war might give the bold diſmay, 
But now to worms, and moulding time's a prey. 


Excluſive of the cathodral this city has three other 
churches, one of which is dedicated to St. Michael, and 
has a church yard which is about {ix acres in extent. 
Here was once a convent of grey triars, and an holpi- 


| tal of knights of St. John of Jeruſalem. Part of the 
| remains of the latter are ſtill to be ſeen, but of the 


former, and of the caſtle, no veſtiges remain. 
Litchfield, though irregular, is well paved, clean, 
The markets which 
are on Tueſdays and Fridays are plentiful, and the ale 
is celebrated for its goodneſs. Edward VI. incotpo- 


rated this city, and appointed that it ſhou!d be 50 
2 


Vert 


ed by two bailiffs, a recorder, twenty- four bur- 
= guy The members being two in number, re- 


turned to parliament, are choſen by ſuch as pay ſcot | 


and lot, and here is a priſan for debtors arreſted 

ithin its own liberties. | 
CR near Litchfield, is famed for the 
number of Roman coins foynd in its neighbourhood, 
and for the antiquities, particularly pavements, diſco- 
vered among its ruins, The remains of a Roman 
camp is in the neighbourhood, and the learned have 
ſuppoſed that it was once a Roman city, which may 
be probable as through this town the Roman highway 
to Cheſter paſſes. | 

TamwoRTH is an antient town in a very low ſitua- 
tion, and though part af it is ſituated in Warwick- 
ſhire, yet it is always conſidered as rincipally apper- 
taining to this county, The river I ame at onee wa- 
ters and ſupplies it with fiſh, As Offa king of Mer- 
cia had once a palace here, and a deep trench ſur- 
rounds jt, we may ſuppoſe in the Saxon times thay it 
was both a place of importance and ſtrength. It was 
plundered by the Danes, but recovered its ndeur 
previous to the conqueſt, as it 1s reſpect y men- 
tioned in dooms-day book, and was given to a favourite 
by William I. Many warlike inſtruments, ſuppoſed to 
be Daniſh, have been dug up, and in former times 
here were an hoſpital and a convent, none of the 
veſtiges of either of which now remain. The church, 
a collegiate one, is gothically handſome, and the 
houſes are-elegantly neat. The hoſpital built by Mr, 
Guy, a bookſeller of London, is a noble building, 
and has its name from him, The town 1s populous, 
the inhabitants are principally diſſenters, and the 
chief manufacture is that of needles, which gives em- 
ployment to many perſons of both ſexes, and different 
ages. Beſides the needle manufactory there is one 
of woollen claths, which is not now ſo flouriſhing as 


it has been. This town received its charter of incor- | 
poration from queen Elizabeth, and 1s governed by a 


high ſteward, a deputy, two bailiffs, twenty-four of 
the principal inhabitants, a town clerk, and other 
proper officers, who have a common ſeal, with power 
B to hold a court of record once in three weeks, and a 
E. court-leet twice in the year: here is a priſon both for 
debtors and felons. The weekly market is on Satur- 
day, and the diſtance from London 113 miles. 
| IGGINTON is a village near Tamworth, only re- 
| markable for the great number of Roman antiquities 
| found in and near it. | ' 

TAzELY is a ſmall inconſiderable village, very little 
frequented but at the times of its fairs. 

WALSALL, 116 miles from London, though nei- 
ther handſome or elegant, is large and populous, 
and carries on a great trade in all forts of hard- 
ware, particularly buckles, bits, ſtirrups, with many 
$ other articles, by which a vaſt number of uſeful hands 
are conſtantly employed. { They have a very particu- 
3 lar cuſtom in this tows, which is fuppoſed to have 
A taken its riſe in the times of popery ; namely, that 
| a certain quantity of bread is gwen away to every 
| perſon, who will accept of it, on the Eve of Epi- 
# phany. Upon the whole it is a plentiful place, many 
1 of the workmen are very ingenious artiſts, and there 

| is 2 good weekly market on Tueſday. 

WEDENSBURY, or WEDGEBERRY, is a large antient 
village, which was formerly a royal demeſne; its 
neighbourhood produces a yaſt quantity of coals, ſo 
that artificers in the hardware manufactures can be 
_ furniſhed, and the poor plentifully ſupplied with 
uel. 

SANDWELL, a ſmall pleaſant village, had formerly 
a convent of benedictine monks, the revenues of 
which at the reformation were given to Chriſt Church, 
Oxon, by the recommendation of Cardinal Wolſey. 


6 1 A 
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ſituation, and the longevity of the inhabitants, a par- 
ticular inſtance of which is recorded of James Sands, 
who in the year 1625 died, aged 140 years, having 
ſome time before loſt his wife who was 120 at her 
deceaſe. 
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Pure air, and temperance the learned know 
Health and long life infallibly beo. 


WorvERHAMPTON is an antient and populous 
though not a corporate town. The trade is deems 
greater, and the inhabitants more opylent than thoſe 
of any other place in the county. Its name is derived 
from the words Walver and Hampton, The firſt bein 
the corruption of the name of a Saxon lady called 
IWulfruna, and the latter fignifying free. | 


« A thriving town for arts Vulcanian fam'd, 
And from its foundreſs good Wulfruna nam'd; 


The above mentioned lady founded here a noble 
collegiate church, and a conyent; the latter is entirely 
demoliſhed, but the former ſtil] remains, though it has 
been canſiderably repaired fince its firſt erection, 
which was about the concluſion of the tenth century. 
It is a fine Gothic ſtructure, with a yenerable ſquare 
tower, embelliſhed with battlements. Here are eight 
excellent bells; but perhaps the moſt ſingular curiofity 
is the original pulpit cut out of folid ſtone. Beſides 
this remarkable piece of antiquity here is an ancient 
ſtone croſs ſtanding in the church yard, which ſeems 
to have ſtood there eyer fince the church was faunded. 
The vaſt increaſe of people in this town obliged the 
inhabitants to apply to parliament, 1755, for an a& 
to build a new church or chapel, which wag almaſk 
compleated about the latter end of October 1758, but 
on the fourth of November following, ſome of the 
carpenters, who were finiſhing the pews, having as 
is ſuppoſed left one of their tres, where they warm 
their glue, burning, the whole building taok fire, and 
in about four or five hours was —— to aſhes, ex- 
cept the ſtone walls, but even theſe were conſiderably 
damaged. It is inconceivable what damage it might 
have done in the town, which was very ill ſupplied with 
water, but the church being built a little to the ſotfth 
welt of the place, and the night being extremely calm, 


no hurt was done, except to the church. The 


builder, who contracted to finiſh the work, would 
have been totally ruined, had it not been for the ge- 
neroſity of the people, who not only collected money 
among themſelves, but alſo ſent ſome of their friends 
through different parts of the kingdom, who bad fuch 
ſucceſs, that the whole deficiency was made up, and 
the church finiſhed in leſs than a year after. 3 


This 18 the moſt capital town in Great-Britain for 


the manufacture of hardware, Birmingham and Shef+ 
field excepted. In particular lockſmiths, braziers, 
ſword cutlers, buckle-makers, file-makers, ſciſſar- 
makers, are here remarkable for their expertneſs. 
Coals are ſq plentiful, and all the neighbourhood 


affords ſuch abundance of iron ore, that the place has 
every advantage, Formerly the town wanted water, 


but that inconvenience is naw remedied by a canal cut 
on purpoſe to make a communication between the 
Trent and the Severn. / Here is a market on Fueſd: 

where nothing but iron is fold. / Every farmer in the 
neighbourhood is obliged to have a forge for making 
iron, which keeps that uſeful article cheap, and pre- 
vents it from falling into the hands of engroſſers. The 
free ſchool here was built and richly endowed by one 
Mr. Jenyngs, a merchant in London, and lord mayor 


of that city 1508. It is under the direction of the 


company of Merchant Taylors, and ſome of the 


ſcholars have exhibitions in Cambridge. Here is a 


neat diſſenting meqting, and many of the hauſes in 
this town are exceeding handlame, and the ſtreets are 


well payed. It has a conſiderable weekly market on 


Wedneſday, and is diſtant from London 123 miles. 


 DvubLey CASTLE is ſeated between four and five 
miles from Walverhampton upon 2 hill. It was for- 

Harzoxs is a ſmall trifling village on the road to || | 
Birmiugham, remarkable for the healthineſs of its | 


merly a capacious building with trenches cut about it, 


out of the ſolid rock. A conſiderable part of the 


walls ſtil] remain, and on the ſouth fide there is a lofty 
tower, the profpect from which includes part of 
Wales, ang ve Englih counties. This caſtle was 


| erected about the — 700 by Dudo, a Saxon. In 
| the bal is 2 table of one entire plank, which, previous 
| to 
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to its being fitted up, was 25 yards in length, and one 
yard in breadth, but as it was too long for the hall 
ſevea yards and nine inches of it were cut off, and con- 
ferted by a neighbouring gentleman into a table for 
his hall. | | | 
\ Bitsov, near Wolverhampton, is à village which 
extends above half a mile in length, and is very po- 
| 97 The people are moſtly employed in working 


for the tradeſmen in Wolverhampton: 


| SEDGELY is a village where there are a vaſt number 
of ſmiths employed in making all ſorts of iron work for 
ploughs, carts, and horſes ; bars for windows, and 
ſuch other heavy articles. | 

PoTSHULL is a ſmall village in the fame neighbour- 
hood, containing a ſeat of the antient family of the 
Aſtley's, where the gardens are the moſt delightful 
that imagination can conceive. 

PoTTINGHAM is a village, where in 1700 as ſome 
labourers were employed in digging, they found a fine 

Id chain, about two feet in length, ſuppoſed to have 

en of Roman manufacture. 

WepNesFIELD, near Wolverhampton, is celebra- 
ted for a battle fought there between the Danes and 
Edward the Elder, when the latter gave them ſo ſig- 
nal a defeat, that it was ſome time before they could 
again make head againſt the Engliſh. Many great 
commanders were ſlain on both ſides ; and there are 
ſtill the remains of two mounts, where their bodies 
were interred. | 

ABBoT's CASTLE, near Wolverhampton, has a 
fortification ſuppoſed to have been raiſed = the an: 
tient Britons, during their wars with the Romans; 
but after we examined it with the greateſt exactneſs, 
we are convinced, that it is not fo old; but moſt pro- 
bably was thrown up by the Britons, during their war 
with the Saxons. 15 
KIR VER contains a very antient camp, moſtly en- 
tire; and in it is a huge ſtone, about ſix feet high, 
and twelve in eireumference, with ſome rude figures 
carved on it, one of which repreſents three heads 
joined together, and is ſuppoſed to have been cut in 
commemoration of ſome battle. 

Brewoon is pleaſantly ſituated on a ſmall ſtream; 
called the Penk, and in it are many good houſes, with 
an excellent free ſchool. | 

The prieſts here formerly uſed to conſeerate the 
wells, and the anniverſary of their conſecrations is 
ſtill kept up by the people, who, on that day, adorn 
the mouths of them with branches or flowers, accord- 
ing to the ſeaſon of the year. At theſe times moſt of 
the young people aſſemble to dance, ſing, and enjoy 
other ſorts of rural diverions. /On the 24th of No- 
vember 1678, about eleven o'clock in the evening, a 
dreadful earthquake happened at this town, which did 
conſiderable damage, and the next evening it was felt 
a- ſecond time, though not with equal rigs lr 
nunnery in the reign of Richard I. was founded at 
this place, which remained till the general diſſolution 
of religious houſes. The weekly market is on Tueſ- 
day, and the diſtance from London 191 miles. 

Baron antiently contained a con vent, founded in 
the reign of Henry III. by Henry de Audley, for 
monks of the Benedictine order, the revenues of 
which, at the diſſolution, amounted to 89l. 108. 1d. 
But this place is moſt remarkable for the follow- 
ing cuſtom. The lord of the manor of Eſſington 
is obliged to bring a gooſe on New-years-day 
to the lord -of the manor of Hilton ; when he has 
preſented the gooſe, it is ſpitted and put to the 
fire, where a ſmall image of braſs, called the Jack 
of Hilton, being placed on its right hand, water is 
poured into an opening, it being hollow within ; 
after which the hole is ſtopped up, and the image 
placed upon the fire, the heat of which cauſes the air 
to evaporate, and blow upon the -=_ which is turned 
round three times by the lord of the manor of Eſſing- 
ton. After the gooſe is dreſſed, the lord of Hilton 
gives the lord of Eilington a piece of it. From whence 
this ſtrange cuſtom originated is not known. 

PENKRICH, or PENKRIDGE, is a place of great an- 
tiquity, and ſuppoſed by many to have been a Roman 
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ſtation. That the Romans had ſomething of a ſta- 
tion here is not doubted, becauſe many antiquities have 
been dug up at it: but as no remains of walls, or other 
monuments, are left, we are not able to form a pro- 
per notion of its extent. This place contains the 
ruins of à noble gothic church; which was collegiate 
before the reformation, when it conſiſted of a dean 
and thirteen prebendaries. The weekly market is on 
Tueſday; and the diſtance from London, 25 miles. 
DarLasToN is a village in which are ſeveral antique 
remains, particularly the gate which is yet to be ſeen. 
Some have imagined that it was a Roman work, but 
this is utterly improbable, for there are (till ſome frag- 
ments of an ancient manuſcript among the papers in 
the Harleian library in the Britiſh Muſeum; which we 
have peruſed, and from which we learn, that on this 
ſpot William king of Mercia murdered his two ſons, 
and that his own body was interred here beſide the 
aſhes of his children. 
| EcCLE$HALL is ſo called from the Latin word ec- 
clefia, a church, becauſe the biſhops of Litehfield had 
their country houſe at it many years. It is pleaſantly 
ſituated on the river Sow; and has many pretty houſes, 
though no buildings that merit a particular deſcri 
tion. It has a church and a charity ſchool! br 
children of both ſexes. The weekly market is on 
Friday, and the diſtance from London 142 miles. 
BovTox contained a convent founded in the reign 
of Henry K. and endowed with ſeveral lands in the 
neighbourhood. 

ASHALL is a manor, and has been held by the te- 
nure of knights ſervice ever ſince the reign of William 
Rufus. 

Lrkk is an antient town ſituated in a moor or foreſt; 
and remarkable for great plenty of coals and ſome ſalt 
ſprings. The rocks near the town are very high, and 
afford ſome of the moſt romantic fights that can be 
imagined. 


Fields, lawns, hills, vallies, paſtures, . all appear 
Clad in the varied beauties of the year. 
Meandring waters, waving woods ire ſeen, 

And cattle ſcatter'd in each diſtant green: 

Here curling ſmoak from cottages aſcends, ] 
There tow'rs the hill, and there the valley bends. 


The town itſelf is but a poor place, but many of 
the inhabitants are employed in making hats and ſome 
other articles. The weekly market is on Saturday, 
and the diſtance from London 155 miles. 

Ecron Hu the property of the duke of Devon- 
ſhire, has been long 2 for its mines. Theſe were 
diſcovered by a Corniſh man, who happened to be on 
a viſit to a diſtant relation in theſe parts, and paſſing 
over the hill ſaw a pieee of ore, which induced him to 
make a further inquiry, the reſult of which was, that 
he found there were many rich veins of copper in the 
mountain, and he pointed out the advantages that 
would reſult from it were it wrought in a proper man- 
ner. 

The ſcheme being communicated to ſome gentle- 
men, they applied to the duke for a leaſe, and ſpent 
above thirteen thouſand pounds, without having any 
ſucceſs, for it ſeems the Corniſh man did not know 
in what manner to follow the firſt appearances of the 
veins, which are oftentimes deceitful. Diſcouraged 
by ſuch a diſappointment, the gentlemen fold their 
leaſe to other adventurers, who proeeeded upon more 
fixed principles, and in a ſhort time found that the 
deeper they penetrated into the mine, the ore was 
produced in the greater plenty, and of a rich 
nature. They continued to employ many hands 1 
working it ; but their leaſe being expired, and they 
having acquired conſiderable fortunes, the duke took 
it into his own hands, and it ſtill continues to bc 


work'd. | 
The hill itſelf is ſituated near the banks of the river 


| Dove, and when a perſon takes a view of the mil!s 


from the ſtupendous rocks, it fills his mind with 
wonder and admiratipn. Near the baſe of the hill!“ 


an opening which is a walk, about 400 yards in a Gi- 
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rect line, the paſſage in many places being not above [| 


four feet high. | 4 
e phe. e of procuring the metal is thus: the 


ore when dug from the cavities of the rock is let fall 
irito a center, or opening, in the middle of the paſ- 
ſage, from whence it is carried to a machine that runs 
on braſs wheels, and conveyed to the place where it 
is to be refined. It is firſt broken into ſmall pieces by 
men employed for that purpoſe, and ſorted into three 
different parcels, according to its value. After that it 
goes through a variety of different pn; in which 
many hands are employed, till at laſt it is brought to 
the ſmelting mills, and being properly ſtamped by the 
aſſay maſter, is ſold to the dealers in copper. | 
reat numbers of poor people are employed in 
theſe mines, and in preparing the metal after it is 
dug up, before it can be made of proper uſe to the 
artiſts. Women and children are employed as well 
as the men, but the latter work at the rate of two- 
pence per hour, whereas the women and children 


are paid according to the value of their labour, which | 


ſometimes does not exceed 4d, and ſeldom amounts 
r . | 

Of late years ſome lead mines have been diſcovered 
on this hill, which promiſe to turn out to great ad- 
vantage, and in time may perhaps outrival the copper 
ones. 

It is obſervable here, that, though wretchedly 
poor, the people are ſome of the merrieſt mortals 
living, and cauſe the mines to ſeem the habitation of 


mirth. 


Whether (as ſome ſages ſing) 
The frolic wind that breathes the ſpring, 
Zephyr with Aurora playing, 
As he met her once a mayings 
There on beds of vi'lets blue, 
And freſh-blown roſes, waſh'd in dew, 
Fill'd her with thee, a daughter fair, 
80 buxom, blithe, and debonair ; 
Haſte thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Jeft, and youthful jollity, 

ips and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
Nods and becks, and wreathed ſmiles, 
Such as hang on Hebe's cheek, 
And love to live in dimple fleek ; 
Sport that wrinkled care derides, 
And Laughter holding both his ſides, 
Come and trip it, as you go, 
On the light fantaſtic toe, 
And in thy right hand lead with thee 
The mountain nymph, ſweet Liberty ; 
And if I give thee honour due, . 
Mirth admit me of thy crew ; 
To live with her, and live with thee, 
In unreproved pleaſures free. 

MiLrox. 


NewcasTLE UNDER LIVE is fo called to diſtin- 
— it from Newca/tle Upon Tine. It had a caſtle, 
uilt in the reign of Henry I. on the ruins of one that 
had ſtood on the ſame ſpot in more antient times. 
It is a very populous town, and being a great tho- 
roughfare, has many good inns for the accommoda- 
tion of travellers. The buildings indeed do not 
merit a particular deſcription, becauſe moſt of them 
are very low, and covered with thatch, but the ſtreets 
are broad, open, and well paved. Here is a conſi- 
derable manufactory carried on for making of coarſe 
hats; but although there were formerly four churches, 
that number is now reduced to one, and the caſtle is 


| utterly demoliſhed. It received its firſt charter of in- 


corporation from Henry VIII. which was confirmed 


by queen Elizabeth, and renewed and enlarged by 


Charles II. The government is veſted in a mayor, 
two bailiffs, 24 common council men, a town clerk, 
and other proper officers ; and theſe, with all the 
inhabitants who pay ſcot and lot, ele& the repreſen- 
tatives to ſerve in parliament. Beſides many other 
privileges, the corporation h ve a right to hold places 
in all real, mixed, or perſonal actions, where the 
debt does not Exceed 30l. 
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The weekly market is on Monday, and the diſtance 
from London is 148 miles. 

CHESTERTON UNDER LINE is a village where was 
formerly a ſtrong caſtle, built by one of the Mercian 
kings ; but no traces of it are now remaining. 

A great manufactory of pottery, or earthen ware, 
is carried on at a village called BugsLens, near this 
place, where it is ſaid above 20,000]. worth is annu- 
ally made for exportation, beſides what is ſold to the 
dealers in London, and other parts of Britain. Great 
quantities of coals are dug up in the ſame place; and. 
beſides the earthen ware already mentioned, the in- 
habitants make an exceeding fine ſort, almoſt reſem- 
bling porcelain. 

BERSLEy, or BoRsLey, had formerly a caſtle, built 
on the ſummit of a rock, of which there are ſome 
remains, and it appears to have been a plate of great 
ſtrength. Theſe ruins have a very venerable ap- 
pearance at all times, but on a moonlight night the 
ſight of them is peculiarly ſolemn, and bring to our 
remembrance the following elegant lines, 


Hark — dire ſound rolls murm'ring on the 
e! 
Ah e a thrilling ſcene appears: 
I ſee the column'd arches fail! 
And ſtructures hoar, the boaſt of years 

What mold'ring piles decay'd 

Gleam thro” the moon-ſtreak'd ſhade, 

Sad monument Ambition near, 

Rolls on the duſt, and pours a tear; 

Slow Patience fits with eye depreſt, 

And Courage beats his throbbing breaſt ; 
Ev'n War's red cheek the guſhing ſtreams o'erflow, 
And Fancy's liſt'ning ear attends the plaint of woe. 

Bleak, naked, wild ! where ruin lours 

Mid fanes, and wrecks, and tumbling towr's, 

On the ſteep height waſte, and bare, 

Stands the pow'r, with hoary hair : 

O'er his ſeythe he bends ; his hand 

Slowly ſhakes the flowing ſand, 

While the hours, an airy ring, 

Lightly flit with downy wing; 

And ſap the works of man ;—and ſhade 
With ſilver'd lecks his furrow'd head; 
Thence rolls the mighty pow'r his broad ſurvey, 
And ſeals the nations” awful doom; 
He ſees proud grandeur's meteor ray, 
He yields to joy the feſtive day ; 
Then ſweeps the lengthening ſhade, 
And marks them for the tomb, 
Ocitvie's Opes, 


TRENTHAM is pleaſantly ſituated on the river 
Trent, and had formerly a nunnery founded by king 
Ethelred, about the latter end of the ſeventh —_ 
but it was pulled down by the earl of Cheſter in the 
reign of Henry I. and another more elegant erected 
on the ſpot, for the reception of Auguſtine monks, 
and dedicated to the virgin Mary. In ſubſequent 
times it received many benefactions, as appears from 
the ſtate of its revenues at the general diſſolution, 
Here is charity-ſchool, founded by lady Leveſton, 
who gave 400l. for that purpoſe, and ordered (by her 
will) that the children who received their education 
in it ſhould be put out apprentices in the neighbour- 
hood. The ſame benevolent lady left a fund to fup- 


port 12 poor widows, who are paid a certain falary 


quarterly. The right honourable earl of Gower, who 
takes his title of viſcount from this village, has his 
ſeat near it. It is eſteemed one of the handfomett 
houſes in the county, being built on a plan fimilar 
to the queen's palace in St. — Park. It is not, 
however, ſegn to great advantage, the proſpect being 
greatly obſtructed by the old gothic church that ſtands 
between it and the road. The park, however, is as 
beautiful as can be imagined, and well ſtocked with 
deer, having the hills riſing on each fide of it, and 
a proſpect both of the river and the neighbouring 

county. 
CHEADLE is pleaſantly ſituated on a ſmall ſtream, 
but the houſes do not contain any thing that merits 
bs ; deſcription. 
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deſcription. It has an old gothic church; and near 
it is a charity ſchool for thirty boys. Here is a weekly 
market on Saturday, and the diſtance from London 
is 145 miles. | | 

ALTON has a caſtle built ſoon after the Norman 
conqueſt, but again rebuilt and enlarged in the reign 
of Henry II. by one of the barons, who made it his 
principal reſidence. From the whole of the ruins it 
appears to have been a moſt magnificent ſtructure, as 
well as 2 place of great ſtrength ; for the walls are of 
a prodigious thickneſs, and ſome of the towers are 
ſtill ſtanding. A variety of traditional ſtories are told 
concerning this caſtle, and theſe ruins, which, as 
they originated in error, teem with inconſiſtencies, 
and are only rendered more ridiculous by the repeti- 
tion, For rumour continually mingles truth with 
falſehood, and is perpetually prating | 


Of turns of fortune, changes in the ſtate, 
The falls of fav'rites, projects of the great; 

Of old miſmanagements, taxations new ; 

All neither wholly falſe, nor wholly true. 

Aſtrologers, that future fates foreſhew. 

Projectors, quacks, and lawyers not a few ; 

The flying rumours gather d as they roll'd, 

Scarce any tale was ſooner heard than told; 

Ard all who told it added ſomething new, 

And all who heard it made enlargements too, 

In ev'ry ear it ſpread, on ev'ry tongue it grew. 

Thus — eaſt and weſt, and north and ſouth, 

News travell'd, with increaſe, from mouth to 

mouth. | 
So from a ſpark, that kindled firſt by chance, 
With gathering force the quick'ning flames ad- 
vance, | 
Till to the elouds their curling heads aſpire, 
And tow'rs and temples ſink in floods of fire. 


CARESWEL], had a caſtle, which has been fitted up, 
and, with fame additions, is now the ſeat of a gen- 
tleman who purchaſed the manor. 

UTToXETER is a place of great antiquity, and moſt 

leaſantly ſituated on a riſing ground, near the river 
Dove, over Which there is a good ſtone bridge, and 
the country 
be 8 It has a large open market place, with 
exceeding good ſtreets; but the houſes in general are 
mean ſtructures. Some years ſince a dreadful fire 
broke out, and conſumed many of the houſes, but 
they have ſince been rebuilt. 
larly noted for vaſt quantities of cheeſe, butter, hogs, 
and many other ſorts of proviſions that are conſtantly 
brought to it for ſale. The dealers keep factors here, 
Who buy up ſuch articles as they want, which are 
ſent down the Trent to the Humber, and fo to Lon- 
don. It is no uncommon thing for one of theſe 
factors to lay out 500l. in one market day; fo that 
there is no wonder that the town is rich, populous, 
and flouriſhing. The weekly market on Wedneſday 
is one of the beſt frequented in the county, and the 
diſtance from London 1 34 miles. 

Rocks rER is a village where there was a monaſtery 
of Auguſtine monks, founded by Ranulph, earl of 
Cheſter, in the reign of king Stephen, and endowed 
with conſiderable revenus, all which were canfirmed 
by a charter of Henry III. and remained according 
to that charter till the diſſolution. | 

CHECKLEY is a village remarkable for ſome antique 
remains, particularly ſome ſtones fet up in the form 
of a pyramid ; and according, to the opinion of the 
beſt authors, they were ſet up in memory of an en- 
gagement between the Engliſh and the Danes, altho' 
tuſtory is filent concerning ſuch an event. 

CRoxTon ABBEY was lituated a few miles from this 
place, and great part of its ruins are ſtill to be ſeen, 
which ſhews it to, have been a moſt magnificent ſtruc- 
ture. It was built by Bertram de Virdun, in the reign 
of Henry II. for monks of the Ciſtertian order, who 
remained in poſſeſſion of it till the diſſolution of reli- 
vious houſes, | 

ABBOT's BROMLEY was fo called from an abbey that 
ſtood near it; for it was originally called Bromley 
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Pagets, from the noble family of that name, who 
were lords of the manor. It is a ſmall neat town, 
with ſome very good houſes. There was formerly a 
remarkable cuſtom in this town, but it has long fince 
been diſuſed, namely, that on the firſt day of the year, 
and twelfth-day, the people went in proceſſion, in the 
following manner : 

„ The figure of a horſe was made of wood, upon 
which a man was placed, with a bow and an arrow in 
his hand, with which he made a ſort of a noife, whilſt 
country fidlers entertained them with muſic; and fix 
men danced with deers horas on their heads. Beſide 
the horſe ſtood a pot or box, into which every perſon 
put a penny, in return for which they were entertained 
with cakes and ale. And what remained was given 
to the poor, and to defray the expences of repairing 
the church. 3 

TuTBuRY is pleaſantly ſituated on the river Dove, 
near its influx into the Trent, and is of great antiquity, 
as appears from the ryins of its magnificent caſtle, 
pleaſantly fituated on a hill, from whence there is a 
delightful proſpect. It was formerly the chief reſi- 
dence of the dukes of Lancaſter ; but the caſtle had 
Rood there many years before the conqueſt, as ap- 
pears from its being in poſſeſſion of Henry de Ferrers, 
one of the great barons, who got a grant of it for his 
ſervices at the battle of Haſtings. That nobleman 
repaired the whole ſtructure, and built a convent near 
it for monks of the Benedictine order. But the heirs 
of the family failing, it returned to the crown, and 
was ſettled on ſuch princes of the blood as were firſt 
earls and afterwards dukes of Lancaſter, who repaired 
ſome parts and rebuilt others. Great of the 
caſtle is ſtill ſtanding, and near it are the ryins of the 


' abbey, which was richly endowed, and remained in 


great ſplendour till the refarmation. Before we quit 


this place, it is neceſſary to record the following par- 
| ticulars : | 


ce Tt was the cuſtom of the earls and dukes of Lan- 


| caſter, to invite great numbers of itinerant muſicians 


to this caſtle, who went about the country in the ſame 
manner as the Welch harpers, and the Scotch bag- 
inſtrels; but at laſt, being 
extremely numerous, and having by frequent quarrels 
abuſed the indulgence ſhewn them, it was found ne- 
ceſſary to preſcribe rules for their conduct, which 


| were the following: 


«© One of themſelves. was appointed the governor, 


and honoured with the title of king, having under 


him ſeveral officers, whoſe buſineſs it was to keep the 
peace, and puniſh ſuch as behaved diſorderly. 

In the reign of Richard II. John of Gaunt incor- 
porated them, by a charter in his uſual laconic manner. 
And in the reign of Henry VI. the prior of Tutbury 
gave them the privilege of taking a bull every year from 
his lands, on the oppoſite ſide of the Dove, Since the 
reformation this cuſtom is ſtill kept up; but much al- 
tered from what it was formerly. On the ſixteenth 
of Auguſt the minſtrels meet in a body at the houſe of 
the bailiff, where they are joined by the ſteward of the 
manor, when new officers being elected, the king 
marches between the bailiff the ſteward to the 
church, followed by all the minſtrels, walking two and 
two together, with muſic playing before them. The 
officers have white rods in their hands, and being ſeated 
in the church, prayers are read, and a ſermon preachec, 
for which each of the minſtrels pays the vicar a penny. 
From the church they walk in proceſſion to a great 
room or hall in the caſtle, where the king, ſitting be- 
tween the ſteward and bailiff, makes a report of ſuch 
minſtrels as have offended: againſt any of the ſtatutes, 
upon which the guilty perſon is fined in a trifling ſum. 
At the ſame time they ſwear their homage, and per- 
form ſeveral other things, both diverting and harmleſs, 
which being over they proceed to the great hall of the 


caſtle, where there is an exceeding good dinner pro-—- 


vided for them, with plenty of ale, and the overplus is 


given to the poor. 


The next ceremony is the taking of the bull, for 
which purpoſe the minſtrels uſed in former times to re- 
pair to the gate of the conyent, and there demand him 


from the prior; but now they, proceed to an old barn, 


near 
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wn, and demand him from the ſteward and 
— gre "which his horns are ſawed off, his tail 
cropt, his hairrubbed over with ſoap, and pepper blown 
up his noſtrils; after which he 1s turned out, and there 
is no doubt but he is by that time as mad as can 
be imagined. No perſon muſt take him but the min- 
ſtrels, and it muſt be between the time of his being 
turned out, and the ſetting of the ſun, otherwiſe they 
have no right to him, nor can they claim him if he 
eſcapes acroſs the river to Derbyſhire. : 
It is ſeldom poſſible for them to take him; but if 
they can cut off a piece of his hair, then he is brought 
to a place in the town called the Bull Ring, and baited; 
after which the minſtrels have him as their own. 
The manor and caſtle are now the property of the 
duke of Devonſhire; but, beſides the ruins of the 
| priory, the town does not contain any thing remark- 
able. It is governed by a bailiff, choſen annually at 
the court leet of the manor ; has a weekly market on 
Tueſday, and is diſtant from London 128 miles. 
BurRTON UPON [TRENT is fo called from being 
ſituated on the river Trent, over which it has a ſtone 
bridge deemed the longeſt in England, and conſiſting 
of 37 arches ; but then it muſt be obſerved that the 
river is not of ſuch a breadth, only that the ground 
being low it ſpreads itſelf out into ſeveral branches, 
leaving dry land in many places under the arches, 
except when. they happen to be overflowed by great 
rains. Burton is a long ſtraggling place; but it has 
ſeveral good inns ; being on the road from Derby to 
London. It was formerly famous for a rich abbey, 
built by one of the Saxon lords for ſecular canons. 
The ale brewed here is of a particular quality, and 
ſo generally approved of, that it is ſent not only to 
many principal places in England, but to ſeveral parts 
abroad, particularly Ruſſia. Here is a ſmall manu- 
factory of cloth, but the place being exceeding low, it 
is eſteemed unhealthy. The weekly market is on 
Thurſday, and the diſtance from London is 123 miles. 
RUGELEY is a ſmall, but very neat town, pleaſantly 
ſituated near the river Trent, and as the high road 
paſſes through it to Litchfield, and many other parts, 
there are ſome good inns, and the town is in general 
very populous. There are no particular manufac- 


tures carried on in it, only that in its neighbourhood 


is a mill for making paper, which is of great advan- 
tage to the proprietors. The houſes are in general 
exceeding neat, and upon the whole it is an agreeable 
little town. The weekly market is on Tueſday, and 
the diſtance from London 125 miles. 

BaRTON UNDER NEEDWARD is a pleaſant village; 
not that it contains any thing remarkable, but becauſe 
of an incident that happened here in the reign of 
Henry VII. and has been recorded by moſt of our 
hiſtorians, as follows : When the king came on a 
hunting match into Staffordſhire, one Taylor, a poor 
labouring man, was preſented to him, whoſe wife 
had three ſons at a birth, who were then fine boys, 
in all the charms and bloom of youth, admired by 
every body ; and the king had ſo much compaſſion 
for the boys, that he ordered them to be ſent to a 
public ſchool, and from thence, at his own expence, 
to the univerſity, 

Our hiſtorians tell us further that all the three be- 
came eminent ſcholars, but have left us in the dark 
concerning further particulars. What became of two 
of them is not poſſible for us to ſay, but in looking 
over an antient manuſcript in the Britiſh Muſeum, we 
find that one of them applied himſelf to the ſtudy of 

the civil law, and after a variety of preferments, was 
advanced to the office of maſter of the rolls. 

The king, in memory of this event, cauſed a chapel 
to be built on the ſpot where their father's houſe ſtood, 
of which there are ſtill ſome remains, much in the 
taſte of the fine chapel of Henry VII. at Weſtminſter, 
from whence it is evident that gothic architecture was 

brought to its greateſt height at that period, 

Wäichxox, or WHICHNOvER, is an agreeable vil- 
lage on the right of the road to Litchfield, and fingular 
for a cuſtom ſimilar to that of Dunmow in Eſſex. 
There is not, indeed, the leaſt doubt but the one was 


ſet up in imitation of the other, but which is of 
II 


| 


8 


greateſt antiquity cannot eaſily be determined. The 
lord of the manor is to have always a flitch of bacon 
hanging in his hall, and ready to deliver to ſuitors 
at all times in the year, except Lent, but only on the 
following conditions : 

The man and the woman are to come to the place, 
attended by their friends and relations, preceded by 
ſuch ſort of muſic as can be procured at the place. 
Two of the neighbours muſt alſo declare upon oath 
whether the parties are married, or whether the man 


| is free, or only a villain, for in thoſe days the word 


villain fignified the ſame as cottager does now, nor 
could they be made free but by the lord of the manor, 
who gave them a grant of ſome lands, upon particular 
conditions, and to that is owing our preſent tenure 


of eſtates, called Copyholds, becauſe a copy of the 


entrance of the entry on the manor roll was given to 
the tenant inſtead of a conveyance. 


The lord, or his ſteward, being ſatisfied with 
reſpect to all queſtions aſked of the neighbours, the 
bacon is taken down, and laid on a heap of ſtraw of 


wheat and rye, when the claimants come up, and 
kneeling down, lay their right hand upon à Bible, and 
repeat the words of an oath, for which we muſt refer 
our readers to our account of Dunmow in Eſſex. 

The oath being repeated, his neighbours ſhall ſweat 
that they believe what he has ſworn to be true, which 
being done, and he is found to be a free-man, the 
ſteward ſhall deliver him half a quarter of wheat, 
with a cheeſe ; but if he is villain he ſhall have only 
half a quarter of rye, without the cheeſe. 

This ceremony being over, the lord of the manor, 
or in his abſence 1 is to be ready with a 
horſe, upon which the wheat is laid, and the cheeſe 


and bacon above it. If the claimant has a horſe, he 


is to get upon it, with his wife behind him; but if 
he has not a horſe, the lord ſhall lend him one; and 
the tenants are obliged to conduct him home, attend- 
ed with all ſorts of muſic, at the coſt of the lord, and 


the evening is ſpent in rural diverſions. If the lord of 
the manor ſhall neglect to comply with the requeſt of 


the perſon who claims the bacon, cheeſe and wheat, 
he is liable to be fined one hundred ſhillings at the 
next county court, from which we may infer that the 
manor itſelf is held by that tenure. 

We ſhall here inſert the ſenſible obſervations of a 
preceding writer upon this occaſion. 


We are ſorry to obſerve that marriage, an inſti- 


tution calculated to promote the mutual happineſs of 
both ſexes, ſhould be ſo lightly treated as to induce 
wits in different ages to grant favours to thoſe who 
ſhall claim them on the conditions above-mentioned. 
We ſee, however, that our forefathers were no better 
than ourſelves. Like.us, they conſidered women as 
angels before marriage, - but no ſooner were they 
cloyed with poſſeſſion, than they were deceived, and 
inſtead of ſuperior beings, conſidered them rather leſs 
than they really were. It is a common obſervation 
that marriage begun in the violence of paſſion moſt 
commonly ends in diſguſt, and that thoſe who promiſe 
themſelves more than they have reaſon to expect, are 
uſually obliged to ſuffer what they did not deſerve. 
The women are, if poſſible, ſtill more vain than the 
men. They are fooliſh enough to imagine that be- 
cauſe their charms are ſet off to the greateſt advan- 
tages by the blandiſhments of dreſs, they will be able 
to maintain a ſuperiority over the huſband after mar- 
riage, as they had formerly done in a ſtate of court- 
ſhip. But a ſmall trial wilt convince them of their 


miſtake. But, alas ! at a time when it is not in their 


power to procure a remedy, Were we aſked to what 
all this is owing, we would freely anſwer, That it 
ſprings from want of conſideration in both ſexes ; and 
ſurely they are very unfit either to be huſbands or 
wives, who have not previouſly reflected on the 
indiſpenſible duties of a marriage ſtate. 

We wiſh our fair readers would conſider, that it is 


both for their honour and intereſt to ſtudy the art of 


keeping a huſband, as well as that of procuring him. 


Say, why are beauties prais'd and honour'd moſt, 
The wiſe man's paſſion, and the vain man's toaſt ? 
Hh Why 
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Why deck'd with all that land and ſea afford ? But fince, alas frail beauty muſt decay, 
Why angels call'd, and angel-like ador' d:? Curl'd or uncurl'd, tine locks will turn to grey; 
How vain are all our glories, all our pains, Since painted, or not painted, all muſt fade, 


Unlefs good ſenſe preſerves what beauty gains: And ſhe who ſcorns à man, muſt die a maid ; 

Oh! if to dance all night, and dreſs all day, What then remains, but well our pow'rs to uſe, 

Charm'd the ſmall pox, or chac'd old age away: And keep good humgour'd ſtill, whate'er we loſe ? 

Who would not fcorn what houſewife cares pro» || And, truſt me dear, good humour can prevail, 
duce, When airs and flights, and tears and ſcolding fail, 

Or who would learn one earthly thing of uſe ? | Beauties in vain their pretty eyes may roll, 


Charms ftrike the ſight, but mexit wins the ſoul ! 


To patch, nay ogle, might become a faint, 
Porr. 


Nor could it ſure be ſuch a fin to paint. 
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| Foſter's Booth 63 


Fenny Stratford 48 
Hartford Bridge | 47 


ll —— 


: From London to x: 
Lack. | 
— 1 187 7 7 | 
To Highgate _ 44 | Near , Towceſter.,is 'Eafton || 
ban. | 13, Need, a ſeat of zhe un- 
1 Kit's End 12+ | teſs o Pomfret; and near 
St. Alban's | 214 | Daventry is Fawſley, A ſeat 
| Dunſtable 33z of the 8 mily. 
Hockliffe 372 On the right of the 196 mile 
} Brickhill | 43 } ftone is Cannon Hall, the 


18 


* 


Baſſet's Pole 114 4 from Stafford te Eecleſhal, 
1 LiTtCHFiELD 118 
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Diſt" | $9913 
Places. from | Neighbouring Seats. 
| Lond ere unreal © 
n DN ee 
| Miles.| Pon Litchfeld us Benen 
; Daventry'' 72 there is road ' which, goes 
Berry Bridge 75 through Ridware, Paget's / 
Danehurch Lane 80 | Bromley, Uttoxeter;! Spath, 
Dunchurch ; | þ. 80g | - Crokemerſh, Rowceltez, El- 
Danſmoor Heath | 82, | laſton, Malthfield, Khun, 
Folleway, 84 ] Buxton ; but ix is not mear - 
K nightly Croſs | 85 |, ſured: The diſtance, how- 


Ryton Bridge , 1 97. ever, is 5 miles from Pager's mY 


CovexrgeY | g1 | "Bromley to Uttoxcter, and 
Tale; | 933 | its 13 tiles From Ahe 
Meri en pv 1 974 ' to Buxton. '' eee 
Grimſcot Hill 164345" . 


Curdworth Bridge | 105+ From Stafford to to Drayton 
Wiſhaw Green 107] is 18 miles seven miles 


Swinfen-Hall 116 and 11 mare to Prayton. a 
| 


S E C T. III. 
Biography of STAFFORDSHIRE. 


LIJAH FEN TON, a pleaſing, but not po- 
1- pular poet, was born in the year 1682, at Ne- 
caftle under Line in this county, and inſtructed in 
Grammar learning at a private ſchool, from whence . 
he was ſent to finiſh his ſtudies in Jeſus college, Cam- 
bridge, where he acquired a perfect knowledge of all 
the beauties of the Latin and Greek claſſic authors. 
In the beginning of the reign of queen Anne, he 
went as fecretary to the earl of Oi into Flanders, 
and upon his return to England was appointed head 
maſter of the free grammar ſchool at Sevenoaks in 
Kent, an employment too laborious for his weak 
conſtitution, 'which obliged him to reſign it at the 
earneſt ſolicitation of his noble friend the lord Boling- 
broke. It ſeems his lordſhip had promiſed to provide 
for Fenton; but, like moſt other miniſters, he forgot 
his promiſe, and made the poor gentleman dance at- 
tendance till he himſelf was obliged to leave his native 
country. 

Fenton being thus deceived by court promiſes, had 
reduced himſelt to great poverty, which obliged him 
10 publith a volume of poems by ſubſcription, the 
profits of which ſupported him till he was taken into 
the family of ſecretary Craggs, who had been much 
Neglected in his education, and Mr. Fenton was em- 
ployed to inſtru him. He was now in the high road 
to preferment, but his amiable patron having been 
taken off by the ſmall pox, poor Fenton was leſt in 
the ſame deplorable circumſtances as before. He had 
no reſerve now left, but from his poetical abilities 
once more, and for that purpoſe he wrote a play 
called Mariamne, which was acted with great ap- 
plauſe. With the profits ariſing from it he paid his 
lebts, and lady Trumball having taken him into her 

amily, as a tutor to her ſon, he remained in her 
houſe til} his death, which-happened 1730. He pub- 


lithed the poetical works of Milton, and Waller, and 


the following epitaph, written upon him-by Mr. Pope 
fully diſplays his character. N . , ; 
> DO 


* 


2 


— —— 


This modeſt tone, what few vain marbles can, A 


MP, i 


May truly fay---here lies an honeft man; 
A poet bleſs d beyond a poet's fate, | 
Whom heav'n kept facred from the rich and greats 
Foe to loud praife, a friend to learned eaſe, 
Content with ſcience in the vale of peace. 

Calmly he look'd on either life, and here 

Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear; 

With nature's temp'rate feaſt roſe fatisfied, 


Thank'd heav'n that he had liv'd, and that he died. 


WILLIAM WooLAs8TON was born in this county 
in the year 1659, and inſtructed in Grammar learning 
at the free ſchool of Litchfield, from whence he was 


ſent to 3 in Oxford, where he finiſhed. 


his ſtudies. He was deſcended of à good family, that 
was greatly reduced, ſo that he was obliged to leave 
the univerſity under peculiar circumſtances of pover- 
95 and became uſher to the free grammar ſchool at 

irmingham ; about which time, being in deacon's 
orders, he procured a ſmall l ving a few miles diſtant, 
where he performed divine fervice every Sunday, and 
ſoon after was appointed ſecond maſter of the ſchool, 
which obliged him to relinquiſh his living. As a 
ſchoolmaſter he behaved with great prudence, and 
haying a diſtant relation poſſeſſed of a great fortune 


in Leiceſterſhire, that gentleman appointed him his 


ſole heir, after which he came up to London; mar- 
ried,” and ſettled in Charterhouſe- ſquare, where he 
lived till 1724, when he died, and was buried at one 


of his eftates in Suffolk. Without doubt he was 


certainly one of the greateſt philofophers that ever 
lived in this nation, and his celebrated byok, entitled, 
The Religion of Nature delineated, is one of the 
beſt works that ever we femember to have read in 
confutation of ſpeculative atheiſm. His arguments 
are convincing, even upon mathematical principles 
his reaſoning carries conviction along with it; the 
language is the moſt nervous that could be uſed, 
whilſt the ſentiments of virtue that run thtough every 
page give us the moſt endearing idea of the worthy 
and learned author. In fine, he plainly proved that 


& Al] are but parts of one ſtupendous whole, 
4 Whoſe body nature is, and God the ſoul. 
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GeoRGE SMALLBRIDGE, D. D. born in the city 
of Litchfield in this county, in the year 1663, was 
ſent to Weſtminſter-ſchool while very young, where 
he acquired a perfect knowledge of Latin and Greek, 
and from thence he was removed to Chriſt's-church, 
Oxford, where he finiſhed his ſtudies, and took his 
higheſt degrees. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf while at 
the univerſity for his fine taſte in the claſſic authors, 
and his ſtrenuous defence of the proteſtant re- 
ligion. c 

His firſt preferment in the eccleſiaſtical character, 
was to preach in a chapel near Tothill-telds, Weſt- 
minſter, but he was ſoon after appointed one of the 
prebends of Litchfield. In that ſtation he continued 
to enjoy ſome other church livings, till he was pro- 
moted to the biſhopric of Briſtol, and made almoner 
to her majeſty queen Anne, At the peace of Utrecht, 
he became a ſtickler for the meaſures of government j 
but his unaccountable conduct in refuſing to ſign a 
declaration againſt the rebellion that broke out in 
1715, incenſed George I. ſo much that he turned 
him out of the place of almoner. He was, notwith- 
ſtanding theſe miſtaken notions, a man of great 
piety; and the princeſs, afterwards queen Caroline, 

ad ſuch a great reſpect for him, that upon his death, 
1719, the procured a penſion of Zool. year for his 
widow, and a living of conſiderable worth for his ſon. 
His ſermons, contained in a folio volume, 


With beams of piety refulgent ſhine, 
Slow with true zeal, and breathe an air divine. 


RROIN ALI D Pol, a celebrated character in the En- 
yu hiſtory during the reformation, was deſcended 
om the blood royal of England, being the ſon of 
Richard Pole, lord Montague, and was born at Stour- 
ton Caſtle in this county, in the year 1500. His pa- 
rents deſigned him for the church, not doubting but 
that his powerful connections would ſoon advance him 
to the higheſt eccleſiaſtical dignities. He was inſtruc- 
ted in grammar learning by a private tutor, and ſent to 
Magdalen College, Oxford. During his ſtay at the 
univerſity, in order to ſupport his dignity, Henry 
VIII. his near kinſman, gave him ſeveral benefices to 
hold in commendam, long before he obtained orders. 
Having made great progreſs in learning at home, he 
was ſent abroad to finiſh his ſtudies, in the moſt re- 
putable univerſities, both in France and Italy. In 
1525 he returned to England, improved in all the 
learning that could at that time be had in the ſchools. 
The king received him with great marks of friend- 
ſhip ; but ſoon after having ſeen the lady Anne Bo- 
leyn, the divorce was — on, which Pole oppoſed 
with ſuch ſtrength of argument, as incenſed the king 
1 him, ſo that he was obliged to ſeek ſhelter in 
v. | | 
A divorce being obtained, and the, papal fupremacy 
abjured, Pole wrote a book called De Unitate Eceleſi- 
aſtica, i.e. The Unity of the Church. The book 
was diſperſed all over — and the king called a 
arliament, and paſſed an act of attainder againſt 
ole. He was alſo ſtripped of all his livings; but the 
court of Rome made up his loſs, by promoting him 
to ſome benefices in Italy, and raiſing him to the dig- 
nity of a cardinal. He was twice elected pope, but 
declined that honour, becauſe he thought that the firſt 
election was too haſty, and the ſecond done in the 
_— A truly commendable delicacy ! 
he attainder againſt him being repealed in the 
reign of Mary I. his arrival in England was very ſo- 
lemn, and the firſt act he performed was to ablolve 
the kingdom from the papal interdict. He was ad- 
vanced to the archbithopric of Canterbury ; but ſo 
great were his ſcruples, that he would not enter upon 
that office till he heard that the venerable Cranmer 
was no more, 

God, who ſhortened the life of the queen, did not 
ſuffer the cardinal to remain but a few hours after 
her, for he died on the ſame day, November 17, 1558, 
and was buried in the cathedra! church of Canter- 
bury. 

1 


* 


— 


THE MODERN UNIVERSAL BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


THOMAS ALLEN in 1542 was born at Uttoxeter in 
this county. His parents ſent him to a grammar 
ſchool at Litchfield, and from thence to Trinity Col. 
lege in Oxford, where he became one of the greateſt 


mathematicians in his time. This gentleman for ſome 
time met the fate of the great Roger Bacon; for ha- 
ving made preat progreſs in the ſtudy of geometry, 
and invented ſome new inſtruments, the people, who 
ſaw their operations without knowing their powers, 
concluded that he was a conjurer. Nay, they even 
went ſo far in their ridiculous: ſtories, as to believe 


' that the earl of Leiceſter made uſe of him to convey 


diſpatches through the air to the generals of the army 
in the low countries. | 


They thought his meſſengers could find 
Their way, when mounted on the wind, 
And through the upper regions glide 


Like witches who on broomſticks ride. 


He entered into holy orders, and was offered a bi- 
ſhoprick, but nothing could divert him from his ſtu- 
dies; ſo that he choſe to temain in his college till his 
death, which happened in the month of September, 
1632, at the great age of ninety. In the Bodleian 
library is. a curious collection of his inſtruments and 
manuſcripts. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON, A. M. was in 1649 born in this 
county, but his parents having removed to London, 
he was inſtructed in Grammar learning at St. Paul's 
School ; and finiſhed his ſtudies in Trinity college, 
Cambridge. Whilſt young he entered into holy or- 
ders, and was preſented to a living in Eſſex, after 
which he became chaplain to the unfortunate lord 
Ruſſel, who employed him to write in defence of the 
excluſion bill. Dog that occaſion Johnſon wrote his 
life of Julian, which was conſidered as levelled at the 
duke of York. There is not the leaft wonder that 
pieces wrote with ſuch a ſpirit of freedom, ſhould be 
very galling to ſuch courtiers as ſtood condemned by 
their own conſcience, but, as is uſual on theſe occa- 
ſions, they did not ſeek to confute the author, but or- 
dered the attorney- general to file an information againſt 
him in the court of King's Bench. 

A jury was packed, and under the ſacred colour of 
law, Mr. Johnſon was condemned to pay a fine of 
500 marks, and lay in priſon till it ſhould be diſ- 
charged. He was not, however, left deſtitute of 
friends, for having procured his liberty, he continued 
to preach with great fervency, and when the king 
{mes II.) encamped his forces on Hounſlow Heath, 

r. Johnſon wrote a treatiſe, addreſſed to the army, 
cautioning the ſoldiers not to bear arms againſt the in- 
tereſts of their country. This provoked the king to 
ſuch a degree, that he was reſolved to wreak al] his 
vengeance upon him. He was condemned to ſtand 
three different times on the pillory, to pay a fine of 
500 marks, and to be whipped from Newgate to Ty- 
burn, all which was executed on him with ſuch cir- 
cumſtances of barbarity, as are ſhocking to be rc- 
peated, and a diſgrace to human nature. The ſame 
undaunted courage which had formerly ſupported him 


did not forſake him on this melancholy occaſion; he 


ſubmitted to his ſufferings with a chearfulneſs that 
would have done honour to one of the primitive mar- 
tyrs, and when the revolution took place, had a pen- 
ſion ſettled upon him of Zool. a year for three lives, 
beſides a preſent of 1000]. pound in money. 

He afterwards wrote in defence of the new govern- 
ment with ſo much ſtrength of argument, that a plot 
was formed by the oppoſite party to aſſaſſinate him. 
It however failed, for we find that in 1703 he died a 
natural death. 


« Heaven is our guard, and innocence its care, 
«© Nor need the beſt the worſt of dangers fear. 
It pities the defenceleſs poor man's grief, 

« And ſends us, when we call, help and relief. 
cc Its arm the ſureſt ſuccour, and the beſt 
«© Delivers, and revenges the diſtreſſed.” 
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GEoRGE SMALLBRIDGE, D. D. born in the city 
of Litchfield in this county, in the year 1663, was 
ſent to Weſtminſter-ſchool while very young, where 
he acquired a perfect knowledge of Latin and Greek, 
and from thence he was removed to Chriſt's-church, 
Oxford, where he finiſhed his ſtudies, and took his 
higheſt degrees. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf while at 
the univerſity for his fine taſte in the claſſic authors, 
and his ſtrenuous defence of the proteſtant re- 
ligion. | 


His "firſt preferment in the eccleſiaſtical character, 


was to preach in a chapel near Tothill-ttelds, Weſt- 
minſter, but he was ſoon after appointed one of the 
prebends of Litchfield. In that ſtation he continued 
to enjoy ſome other church livings, till he was pro- 
moted to the biſhopric of Briſtol, and made almoner 
to her majeſty queen Anne, At the peace of Utrecht, 
he became a ſtickler for the meaſures of government ; 
but his unaccountable conduct in refuſing to ſign a 
declaration againſt the rebellion that broke out in 
1715, incenſed George I. ſo much that he turned 
him out of the place of almoner. He was, notwith- 
ſtanding theſe miſtaken notions, a man of great 
piety; and the princeſs, afterwards queen Caroline, 

ad ſuch a great reſpect for him, that upon his death, 
1719, the procured a penſion - of Zool. year for his 
widow, and a living of conſiderable worth for his ſon. 
His ſermons, contained in a folio volume, 


With beams of piety refulgent ſhine, 
Slow with true zeal, and breathe an air divine. 


RecinaLlD PoLE, a celebrated character in the En- 
| won hiſtory during the reformation, was deſcended 
om the blood royal of England, being the ſon of 
Richard Pole, lord Montague, and was born at Stour- 
ton Caſtle in this county, in the year 1500. His pa- 
rents deſigned him for the church, not doubting but 
that his powerful connections would ſoon advance him 
to the higheſt eccleſiaſtical dignities. He was inſtruc- 
ted in grammar learning by a private tutor, and ſent to 
Magdalen College, Oxford. During his ſtay at the 
univerſity, in order to ſupport his dignity, Henry 
VIII. his near kinſman, gave him ſeveral benefices to 
hold in commendam, long before he obtained orders. 
Having made great progreſs in learning at home, he 
was ſent abroad to finiſh his ſtudies, in the moſt re- 
putable univerſities, both in France and Italy. In 
1525 he returned to England, improved in all the 
learning that could at that time be had in the ſchools. 
The king received him with great marks of friend- 
ſhip ; but ſoon after having ſeen the lady Anne Bo- 
leyn, the divorce was thought on, which Pole oppoſed 
with ſuch ſtrength of argument, as incenſed the king 
_ him, ſo that he was obliged to ſeek ſhelter in 
A divorce being obtained, and the, papal fupremacy 
abjured, Pole wrote a book called De Unitate Eceleſi- 
aſtica, i.e. The Unity of the Church. The book 
was diſperſed all over — and the king called a 
arliament, and paſſed an act of attainder againſt 
ole. He was alſo ſtripped of all his livings ; but the 
court of Rome made up his loſs, by promoting him 
to ſome benefices in Italy, and raiſing him to the dig- 
nity of a cardinal. He was twice elected pope, but 
declined that honour, becauſe he thought that the firſt 
election was too haſty, and the ſecond done in the 
_— A truly commendable delicacy ! 
he attainder againſt him being repealed in the 
reign of Mary I. his arrival in England was very ſo- 
lemn, and the firſt act he performed was to ablolve 
the kingdom from the papal interdict. He was ad- 
vanced to the archbithopric of Canterbury ; but ſo 
great were his ſcruples, that he would not enter upon 
that office till he heard that the venerable Cranmer 
was no more. 

God, who ſhortened the life of the queen, did not 
ſuffer the cardinal to remain but a few hours after 
her, for he died on the ſame day, November 17, 1558, 
and was buried in the cathedra! church of Canter- 


bury. 


—_ 


| manuſcripts. 


THE MODERN UNIVERSAL BRITISH TRAVELLER, 


Tromas ALLEN in 1542 was born at Uttoxeter in 
this county. His parents ſent him to @ grammar 
ſchool at Litchfield, and from thence to Trinity Col- 
lege in Oxford, where he became one of the greateſt 
mathematicians in his time. This gentleman for ſome 
time met the fate of the great Roger Bacon; for ha- 
ving made great progreſs in the ſtudy of geometry, 
and invented ſome new inſtruments, the people, who 
ſaw their operations without knowing their powers, 
concluded that he was a conjurer. Nay, they even 
went ſo far in their ridiculous ſtories, as to believe 


that the earl of Leiceſter made uſe of him to convey 


diſpatches through the air to the generals of the army 
in the lo countries. 15271 


They thought his meſſengers could find 
Their way, when mounted on the wind, 
And through the upper regions glide 


Like witches who on broomſticks ride. 


He entered into holy orders, and was offered a bi- 
ſhoprick, but nothing could divert him from his ſtu- 
dies; ſo that he choſe to femain in his college till his 
death, which happened in the month of September, 
1632, at the great age of ninety. In the Bodleian 
library is a curious collection of his inſtruments an 


SAMUEL Jonxsox, A. M. was in 1649 born in this 
county, but his parents having removed to London, 
he was inſtructed in Grammar learning at St. Paul's 
School; and finiſhed his ſtudies in Trinity college, 
Cambridge. Whilſt young he entered into holy or- 
ders, and was preſented to a living in Eſſex, after 
which he became chaplain to the unfortunate lord 
Ruſſel, who employed him to write in defence of the 
excluſion bill. pon that occaſion Johnſon wrote his 
life of Julian, which was conſidered as levelled at the 
duke of York. There is not the leaſt wonder that 
pieces wrote with ſuch a ſpirit of freedom, ſhould be 
very galling to ſuch courtiers as ſtood condemned by 
their own conſcience, but, as is uſual on theſe occa- 
ſions, they did not ſeek to confute the author, but or- 
dered the attorney-general to file an information againſt 
him in the court of King's Bench. 

A jury was packed, and under the ſacred colour of 
law, Mr. Johnſon was condemned to pay a fine of 
500 marks, and lay in priſon till it ſhould be diſ- 
charged. He was not, however, left deſtitute of 
friends, for having procured his liberty, he continued 
to preach with great fervency, and when the king 
1 II.) encamped his forces on Hounſlow Heath, 

r. Johnſon wrote a treatiſe, addreſſed to the army, 
cautioning the ſoldiers not to bear arms againſt the in- 
tereſts of their country. This provoked the king to 
ſuch a degree, that he was reſolved to wreak all his 
vengeance upon him. He was condemned to ſtand 
three different times on the pillory, to pay a fine of 
500 marks, and to be whipped from Newgate to Ty- 
burn, all which was executed on him with ſuch cir- 
cumſtances of barbarity, as are ſhocking to be rc- 
peated, and a diſgrace to human nature. The ſame 
undaunted courage which had formerly ſupported him 
did not forſake him on this melancholy occaſion; he 
ſubmitted to his ſufferings with a chearfulneſs that 
would have done honour to one of the primitive mar- 
tyrs, and when the revolution took place, had a pen- 
ſion ſettled upon him of Zool. a year for three lives, 
beſides a preſent of 10001. pound in money. 

He afterwards wrote in defence of the new govern- 
ment with ſo much ſtrength of argument, that a plot 
was formed by the oppoſite party to aſſaſſinate him. 
It however failed, for we find that in 1703 he died a 
natural death. | 


Heaven is our guard, and innocence its care, 
Nor need the beſt the worſt of dangers fear. 
cc It pities the defenceleſs poor man's grief, 

« And ſends us, when we call, help and relief. 
Its arm the ſureſt ſuccour, and the beſt 


% Delivers, and revenges the diſtreſſed.” 
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ETrAs ASHMOLE was born in 1617 in the city of 
Litchfield, and educated at the free ſchool of his na- 
tive place, from whence he was ſent to finiſh his ſtu- 
dies in Brazen Noſe College, Oxford. He applied 
himſelf early to the ſtudy of antiquities, but was in- 
terrupted during the civil wars by his adhering to the 
royal cauſe. 6 f 

During the time of the uſurpation he lived, private- 
ly, applying himſelf ſo diligently to his ſtadies, both 
in natural philoſophy and the municipal laws of his 
country, that upon the reſtotation of Charles II. the 
univerlity of Oxford created him doctor of phyſic, 
and the middle temple called him up to the bar. The 
king then appointed him comptroller of the exciſe, 
and Windſor herald, employing him to adjuſt ſuch 
collections of coins and medals as were then in the 
royal cabinet, to which he afterwards added thoſe of 
his own, and they are now the property of the uni- 
verſity of Oxford, under the title of the Aſhmolean 
Muſeum. 6 | 

Without doubt he was a man of great knowledge, 
and his writings will ever do honour to his name, par- 


ticularly ſuch as relate to the antiquities of this king- 


dom; but for all that he was not without his weak- 
neſſes, as appears from his being ſo vain as to believe 
that there was 2 poſſibility of finding the philoſopher's 


ſtone, upon which he actually wrote a treatiſe. He 


died in the year 1692 at Lambeth. 

WILLIAM VERNON was born at Wolverhampton, 
but in what year we are not certain. He received only 
2 common education, and was put apprentice to a 
buckle maker in that town ; but his genius roſe ſu- 
perior to a mechanical employment, and inſtead of 
ſweltering at a forge, he thought proper to friſk un- 
der the ſhades of Pindus, and quit the ſooty caves of 
Vulcan for the exalted mountains of Parnaſſus. Be- 
ing greatly blamed by his relations, who looked upon 
it for certain, that a liberal mind muſt wear an unlined 

ocket, he ſatirized the notion in an epiſtle to a 
Friend, which contains the following lines : - 

« Ah! me, environ'd with what ill 

« Is he who meddles with a quill. 

« *Tis now, Dear Tom, atleaſt a year 

« (The reaſons of it you'll find here) 

« Since I have publiſh'd odes or ſongs, 

Or aught that to the muſe belongs. | 
* Young man, cries one, and ſtems my ſenſ 

« With begging not to give offence 

J think your lines extremely pretty, 

«© But what avails it to be witty. 

« Poets in all times have been poor, 

« The beſt have begg'd from door to door. 

« Pure Friendſhip dictates what I ſay, 

„ I'd have you throw your pen away.” 

« „ Good Sir with all ſubmiſſion due, 

« Some DUNCES have been beggars too. 

« Then why is wit ſuppos'd to lie | 

« Th' eternal curſe of poverty? 

gut granting that they went together 

« As ſure as weather cock and weather, 

« I'd ſooner chuſe the meaneſt ſtation 

Than curb a blameleſs inclination.” 

He continued to write, and publiſhed many pleaſing 
pieces in the Gentleman's Magazines, but ſeemed 
upon all occaſions to lament his want of a regular edu- 

cation. Of this he gives a particular inſtance in the 
following lines, addreſſed to a neighbour's daughter 
of whom he became enamoured : 

An humble youth, to vulgar labours bred, 

* Unſkill'd in verſe, in elaſſie books unread, 

In rural ſhades his artleſs numbers tries, 

And on a rural theme his muſe employs ; 

„Nor fit for nobler taſks, but if thro' time 

* Her note refines, and riſes more ſublime, 

„Thou, dear Lucinda, ſhalt my lays engage, 

And charm, as now, in all ſucceeding age.” 


His relations, however, teizing him to return to his | 


mechanical employment, rendered his life very miſer- 

able, till what they called prudent advice became per- 

plexing perſecution, and they forced him into the very 

evils they ſeemed to caution him againſt. For the 

upbraidings of ſuch as called themſelves his friends 

became at length ſo irkſome, that he quitted the 
I2 
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ſoldier into the bu 


coaſt of France, during the late war, contracted an 
intimacy with Mr. Sharp jun. of this place. This 
gentleman, ſince known in the political world, did 
him many favours, which awakening in his breaſt a 
moſt ſenſible degree of gratitude, when the troops 
were ordered to embark, he wrote the following moſt 
beautiful and melodious poem on a drum head, as a 
farewell to his friend. 
lt muſt be fo :---the fleet directly fails, 
Her canvas wings are'ſpread with fay'ring gales, 
The ſoldiers all prepare to leave the ſhore, 
„ leave my friend, perhaps, to meet no more; 
« To thee, dear Sharp, ſtill chear'd with fortune's 
ſmile, : 


” - + 


With affluence bleſs'd, and calm domeſtic joys, 


„My friends, my parents, my Lucinda's there 
In my mind's eye, methinks, I ſee them mourn, 
And anxious wait a truant youth's return. 

6 O did our ſtations like our minds agree, 

A lot like thine had heav'n beſtow'd on me. 

<< In this fair iſle for ever wou'd I ſtay, 

Peaceful, if grave; and innocent, if gay. 

« For my rough genius wou'd at length refine, 

« Acquiring worth by imitating thine : 

„With thee I'd wander o'er th' hiſtoric page, 

„And view the changing ſcenes of every age; 

„Or led by thee, the latent tracks explore, 

« Of grave philoſophy's extenſive lore 

Or now reclined in the ſylvan bow'r, 

With peaceful bards enjey the bliſsful hour. 

* Shakeſpeare who ſpeaks the language of the ſoul, 

And Milton ſoaring paſt the ſtarry pole; 

% Deſcriptive Thompſon, and fatyric r 

„ Pope, Swift, and Gay, and all the ſons of ſong. 

«© But I muſt go---the gen'ral gives command, 

% Ev'n now the thronging troops approach the 

ſtrand. with 

«© Farewel, my friend! This artleſs verſe receive 

„This artleſs verſe is all the muſe can give: 

Too lately found---too early torn away 

< I found, alas! and loſt thee in a day: 

«© While ſwift before the wind our veſſel flies, 

To Vecta's coaſt I ſtill ſhall turn my eyes; 

Till wrapt in clouds, I can no more behold 

Her. tufted hills, and fjelds of waving gold. 

At length when landed on ſome foreign ſhore, 

© Doubtleſs if e'er I vifit Vecta more; 

« Still, ſtill, dear Sharp, the muſe ſhall faithful be, 

« And waft a ſigh to Vecta, and to thee." 

After the various actions on the French coaſt, when 
the troops returned to England, he was ſolicitous of 
obtaining a diſcharge, and at length ſucceeded by the 
means of Lord Townſend, to whom he addreſſed an 
ode imitated from Horace : in which he then com- 
plimented the now maſter general of the ordnance. 

Whene'er your country calls to war, 
You draw the ſword, devoid of care, 
Intrepid, yet ſerene, 
Not vainly rais'd amidſt ſucceſs, 
Nor meanly drooping with diſtreſs, 
You keep the golden mean. | 

He afterwards obtained the friendſhip of the late 
Chriſtopher Smart, by whoſe recommendation he 
became corrector of the preſs at a capital printing 
office, which place he enjoyed ſome years with great 
reputation, and then retired into his own country, 
where he lately died. 

«« Poets themſelves muſt fall like thoſe they ſung, 

„Deaf the prais'd car, and mute the tunetul 

tongue.“ | | 
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131 
place, and ſought refuge in the army from thoſe who 
were allied to him by blood. He entered as a private 


regiment, and while ſtationed in 
the Iſle of Wight, previous to the expedition to the 
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SHROPSHIRE, which lies partly in the Dioceſe of Hereford, and partly in that of Litchfield 
7 and Coventry, and the province of Canterbury, is 


inen Lerne Fr aan 


— 4A 282994 


— 


; Bounded by Extends 


Contains Sends to Parliament 


* 


In length from N. to S. 


Staffordſhire on the E. 
40 miles 


Denbigh and Montgo- 
mery on the W. 
Cheſhire, and part of 
Flintſhire, on the N. 
Worceſterſhire, Here- 
fordſhire, and part of 
Radnorſhire, on the S. 


W. 33 miles 
It is of an oval form, 


cumference 


and is 134 miles in cir- 


| 


In breadth from E. to | 


| Twelve Members, viz. 
2 for the County 

2 — Shrewſbury 

2 — Bridgenorth 

' 2 — Ludlow . 

2 — Wenlock 

| 2 — Biſhop's Caftle 


15 Hundreds 
15 Market Towns 
170 Pariſhes 


3 E n 
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cipal town by the Normans. 


SHROPSHIRE took its name from the county town of Shrewſbury, the appellation of which was 
derived from a Saxon word, ſignifying “ a town ſurrounded with ſhrubs,” it being fituated on a hill 
formerly covered with trees or ſhrubs. It is alſo called Salop, a name afterwards given to the prin- 


' Shrewſbury, which is nearly in the center of the county, is diſtant from London 155 miles. 


m—_ = © Y 8 3 


LA 


r. I. 
Natural Hiſtory of SHRROrsHIRRE. 


HE air of this county is, in general, pure and 
ſerene ; but being mountainous, it is in thoſe 
parts rather ſharp and piercing, though at the ſame 
time it is allowed to be exceeding healthy. The ſoil 
varies according to the different ſituations; the eaſtern 
part produces large crops of the beſt wheat, but the 
ſouthern and weſtern parts that are hilly are reſerved 
for paſture, where great numbers of ſheep, and indeed 
all forts of cattle, are fed. The meadows along the 
banks of the Severn are rich and fertile; and in Fife 
rent parts of the county are mines of copper, lead, 
iron, coals, and lime-ſtone. 
The chief rivers of this county are the Severn, the 
Temd, and the Colun. | 


The Severn is eſteemed the next principal river in 


England to the Thames. It riſes in Plimlimon-hills 
in Montgomeryſhire; from whence ruſhing down with 
a ſwift current, and being joined with many leſſer tor- 
rents, it ſoon appears conſiderable; and paſſing by 


Llarydlos and Newtown, becomes navigable near | 
Ony, the Warren, the Corve, the Rea, the Lern, 


Welchpool, where the river Vernew joins it with a 
ſtream little inferior to its own ; from thence, pro- 
ceeding gently forward to Shrewſbury, it flows through 
a rich vale, with many large windings, till it arrives 
at Benthall Edge, receiving into it by the way the 
river Tern, which waters all the northern parts of 
Shropſhire. Here the Severn begins to be rapid, it 
being pent up between two oppolite hills, both very 
I 


9 


Pr” 


= we 


* 


ſteep and lofty; and from hence, to Bridgenorth and 
Bewdley, the channel is confined by high woody 
banks and rocky cliffs, which afford variety of beau- 
tiful proſpects. It afterwards glides pleaſantly on 
through the fruitful plains of Worceſterſhire, viſiting 
in its way the city itſelf; and a little below it is con- 
ſiderably augmented by the influx of the Temd. That 
addition, however, is much inferior to its junction 
with the river Avon at Tewkſbury, which is naviga- 
ble up to Perſhore, Eveſham, and Stratford; it then 
purſues its courſe to Glouceſter, and about 50 miles 
below that city falls into the Britiſh channel. This 
river is of great importance, on account of the trade 
carried on by its means, not only between the towns 
in this county, but in Worceſterſhire and Glouceſter- 
ſhire, it being navigated by veſſels of large burthen 
upwards of 160 miles from the ſea, without the aſſiſt- 
ance of any lock. ERP | 

The Temd riſes in the north part of Radnorſhire, 
and running eaſtward, and ſeparating Shropſhire trom 
the counties of Radnor, Hereford and Worceſter, 
falls into the Severn, near the city of Worceſter. 

The Colun, or Clun, riſes near Biſhop's Caſtle, a 
borough-town of this county, and running ſouthward 
diſcharges itſelf into the Temd, not far from Ludlow. 

The leſs conſiderable rivers in this county are, the 


and the Rodan. 
All theſe rivers produce plenty of various kinds of 


fiſh, particularly ſalmon-trout, pike, lamprey, grail- 
ing, carp and eels. f 
The principal manufactures carried on by the in- 


habitants conſiſt in making of Welch cottons at 


Shrewſbury, and ſtockings at Bridgenorth, with ſome 
articles 
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articles of hard ware made in various parts of the 
2 people of this count differ greatly in their 
manners and cuſtoms. Thoſe in the principal towns 
nearly reſemble the moſt polite in the kingdom, While 
ſuch as live near the borders of Wales, and other 
remote parts, are too much addicted to that ſelfiſh 


motive which is the-diſtinguiſhing characteriftic of the 


antient Britons: 
Sligo S ee e 
Topographital Deferiptions of SHROPSHIRE, | | 


very antient and flouriſſing town. It is plea- 
ſzntly ſituated on the banks of the Severn, which en- 
compaſles- it on all ſides, except the north, and is 
—.— ſuppoſed to have riſem out of the ruins of a 


NHREWSBURY, the 4 this county, is a 


ity, that ſtood either on the ſame ſpot, or 
—2 The Britons called it Pen- 


not far diſtant from it. 


guerne, i. e. & brow of elders, there being many of 


them growing on the ſpot; and the Saxons called it 
Serobbes- Byrie; or a town eneompaſſed with ſhrubs. 
That this town is of great antiquity appears from 


various hiſtorieal records. The firſt mention we have 


of it, however, as a place of repute, is in the reign of 
Ethelred II. when it was cruelly harraſſed by the 
Danes, who had gained a ſettlement in this part of 
the kingdom, and exerciſed the moſt horrid barba- 
rities on the Engliſh. At this time England was torn 
in pieces by inteſtine diviſions, and conſequently un- 
able to make head againſt the common enemy; but 
that deficiency was made up by policy: Ethelred pro- 
jected a ſcheme for deſtroying all the Danes in the 
kingdom in one night; to effect which he ſent a com- 
miſfion to every town and city, enjoining the people 
to fall on them on the 13th of November, 1002, 
which was executed with great punctuality, few of 
the Danes eſcaping with their lives. 

In conſequence of this, the following year the Danes 
invaded England, under Swein their king, murdered 
all the inhabitants they met with, and deſtroyed or 
carried with them their property. Ethelred was at 


this time at Shrewſbury, and after conſulting his no- 


bles what meaſures to take in oppoſition to theſe in- 
vaders, it was agreed to purchace a peace with them. 
2 — 
whic 
returned ſoon after, and at various times 
the Engliſh : nor were they quiet till they had placed 
Canute, their king, on the Engliſh throne. 

At the Norman conqueſt, when doomſday-book 
was written, this town was of great repute, as appears 
_ its paying Gelt, 1. e. money, for 200 hides of 
an | 

During the civil wars between king Stephen and 
the emprefs Matilda, the governor of Shewſbury de- 


they accepted, and left the kingdom ; but they 


clared for the empreſs, and it held out againſt Stephen 
aſſault, and all 


ſome time, but it was at laſt taken 
the governor's eſtates forfeited; but that baron, whoſe 
name was Fitz-Allan, eſcaped to the empreſs, and 
when her cauſe declined in England, he went over to 
France, and remained there till the acceſſion of 


Henry II. when he came over to England, and had 


all his eſtates, with the government of Shewſbury, 
reſtored to him. | 

When the wars broke out between Henry ITI. and 
the great barons, the latter being declared traitors, 
fled into Wales, where they were joined by a great 
body of forces, with which they marched to Shrews- 
bury, and after having laid all the marches deſolate 
with fire and ſword, they burnt part of this town, 


_ * Shakeſpear has given us the character of young Piercy 
in the following lines, which he puts into his mouth when 
ke is informed of the king's approach. 

I thank him, that he cuts me from my tale, 

For I profeſs not talking : only this, 

Let each man do his beſt: . here draw I 

A ſword, whoſe temper I intend to ſtain 


were offered 30,000 pounds weight of ſilver, 


lexed' 


and _ 
1] ranſom 


* 


3 
which at that time was one of the moſt flouriſhing in 
the kingdom. A reconciliation, ' however, was ſoon 
after effected between the king and the barons; and 
things returned to their former ſtate of tranquillity. 
In the reign of Richard II. a parliament was held 
here, at which, it is ſaid, the king fat with the crown 
on his head. But the moſt remarkable occurrence 
that ever happened at this place was the following: 
Some diſputes having ariſen between king Henry IV. 
earl of Northumberland, concerning the 
ſome priſoners who had been taken at the 
battle of Holmedon, and the earl having let drop ſome 
| expreſſions that offended the king, he was forbid the 
court, under pain of being declared a traitor. The 
| ſoul of Piercy took fire at ſuch treatment, he could 
| not bear ſueh contempt' without thoughts of revenge, 
and as it was chiefly owing to his aſſiſtanee that Henry 
came to the erown, he thought that it was ſtill in his 
power to take it from him. Tt was neceſſary that the 
earl and his adherents ſhould ſet up ſome other pre- 
tender to the crown, and their firſt ſcheme was to 
publiſt to the people, that king Richard was ſtill 
alive, but that having been diſproved; they ſet up 
Mortimer, earl of March, who was deſcended from the 
third ſon of Edward III. and conſequently had a bet- 
ter title than Henry, who was the ſon of John of 
Gaunt, the fourth fon of Edward. Mortimer, how-' 
ever, was in too depreſſed circumſtances to aſſert his 
title, and therefore obliged to ſubmit to His more 
powerful couſin of Lancaſter, till the earl of Nor- 
thumberland ſent to him, and offered to aſſiſt him not 
only with all the men he could raiſe in the North, 
but alſo to call in the earł of Douglas from Scotland. 
The propofal was readily accepted by Mortimer, and 
a ſolemn league was entered into, between him and 
the young 1 who was to bring a great army to 
the marches, whom the Welch were to join. The 
earl of Worceſter, other to Northumberland, was 
alſo brought into th. ſcheme, and with many other 
lords, he joined the rebel army, whilſt Piercy, in 
2 to oblige the Scots, ſet all their priſoners at 
Henry Piercy, ſon of the earl of Northumberland, 
and commonly called Hot-Spur, from the violence of 
his natural temper, marched in company with the earl 
of Douglas, and joined his uncle, the earl of Wor- 
ceſter, and the Welch near Shrewſbury, after which 
they publiſhed a Manifeſto, enumerating all the griev- 
| ances which the people-laboured under from the king's. 
tyranny, declaring that they came to force him to put 
up with the dutchy of Lancaſter, and reſtore the crown 
to Mortimer, the true lawful heir. | 

The king publiſhed an anſwer to their Manifeſto, 
and offered them all a free pardon, if they would lay 
down their arms; but the earl of Worceſter, who had- 
lived in the reign of Richard II. looked on all ſuch. 
promiſes as ſnares laid for the unwary, and therefore 
perfuaded his —_— and the other lords, to ſet tho 
king at defiance, being convinced that his army was in- 
ferior to theirs. 

The king was accompanied by his favourite ſon 
Henry, prince of Wales, and when the morning ar- 
rived, the rebels ſaw the royal banners diſplayed. The 
king, however, was ſtill afraid to engage, and rather 
than venture his crown on the fate of a battle, heem- 

ployed the abbot of Shrewſbury to offer peace to the 
rebels, and the whole day was ſpent in meſſages be- 
tween them, but without coming to any agreement. 

The next morning, when the two armies prepared 
to engage, and Hot-Spur was told of the king's ap- 
proach, he drew up his men in order of battle, telling 
them, that they muſt either conquer, or die an igno- 
minious death; to which they anſwered with loud 
ſhouts of applauſe &. 

The 


With the beſt blood that I can meet withal, 
In the adventure of this perilous day. 

Now Eſperance! Piercy ! and ſo ſet on: 
Sound all the lofty inſtruments of war, 
And by that muſic let us all embrace, 

For (heaven to earth) ſome of us never 


A ſecond time do ſuch à courtefy. 
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128 THE MODERN UNIVERSAL BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


The king diſpoſed of his army to great advantage, 
and the battle began with a dreadful diſcharge of arrows 
from both the front lines. The Scots, who were too 
impatient to fight at a diſtance, ruſhed with great fury 
upon the front line of the royal army, and put them 
into ſome confuſion, ſo that they would have been to- 
tally ruined, had not the impetuoſity of Hot-Spur de- 
feated : his own intention. He fought with ſuch un- 
daunted courage, ſeconded by the brave Douglas, that 
a way was opened into the center of the royal army, 
but his men were unable to follow. Heaps of dead 
bodies lay ſcattered on every ſide, and victory was be- 
ginning to declare for the rebels, when the king 
brought up his reſerve, which ſoon turned the ſcale. 
The rebels were put in confuſion, but Douglas and 
Pjercy continued to fight with ſuch courage as ſur- 
prized all who ſaw them. 

- At laſt the victory became general, the rebels fled in 

eat confuſion, Douglas was taken priſoner, but Hot- 
Sour reſolving to ſell his life as dear as poſſible, ruſhed 
into the hotteſt part of the battle and was killed. Many 
thouſands were killed on both ſides, and the earl of 
Worceſter being taken . was with ſome other 
lords inſtantly beheaded. The body of young Piercy 
was found among the ſlain, and being cut into quarters 
was placed on the gates of Shrewſbury and other 
towns. The earl of Douglas was ſet at liberty, and 
it appeared that during the battle, he had killed with 
his-own hands four perſons, who were dreſſed like the 


ps; old earl of Northumberland, who had raiſed an 
army to ſupport his ſon, went and joined the king, 
telling him, that it was his deſign to ſuppreſs the re- 
bellion; and although Henry had no great reaſon to 
believe his ſincerity, yet he thought it beſt to take no 
further notice of it, and therefore reſtored him to his 
d fortune. 

ne Eduard IV. who had many parental eſtates in 
Shropſhire, often kept his court here; and when 
Henry earl of Richmond arrived in England, and. was 
marching againſt Richard III. he was joined at Shrews- 
bury by dir Gilbert Talbot, high ſheriff of the county, 
who had raiſed 4000 men to affiſt him. 


— In the month of April 1551 a diſorder broke out in 


this town, called the Sweating Sickneſs, which af- 
terwards ſpread all over the kingdom; but whether it 
was an epidemical diſtemper imported from ſome part 
of the continent, or was originally peculiar to this 
county, is not certainly known. 

When the civil wars broke out in the laſt century, 
Charles I. marched from Derby to this town, and 
met with a very cordial reception from the inhabitants 
and neignbouring gentry, who raiſed a great army in 
his defence, and Reid the place againſt the forces of the 
parliament, till it was obliged to ſubmit for want of 

roviſions. — * 
A rel to the preſent ſtate of this antient and 
beautiful town, it is one of the moſt flouriſhing in the 
kingdom. It is ſurrounded by the Severn on every 
fide, except the north, which renders it a peninſula 
in the form of a horſe-ſhoe. It is encompaſſed with a 
large ſtone wall, and on the ſouth ſide, where it is not 
defended by the river, was a large'caſtle, which was 
built by Robert Montgomery ſoon after the conqueſt, 
This fortreſs, a great part of which is ſtill ſtanding, is 
built on a rock that overlooks the Severn, and at pre- 
ſent belongs to the earl of Bradford. Near it was an 


by the ſame perſon, who, after he had ſpent the 
greateſt / part of his days in the fatigues of war, took 
the monaſtic habit, and here ended his life. Its abbots 
ſat as lords in parliament, and it was richly endowed 
with lands, as appears from the annual ſtate of its re- 
venues at the time of its ſuppreſſion, which amounted 
to 6151. 45. 3d. : 

The ae of Shrewſbury are very irregular, but 
the buildings in general are handſome, and many gen- 
teel families refide in the town. There are two fine 
ſtone bridges over the Severn, one of which, called 
the Welch bridge; has a very noble gate, and over it, 
in a niche, is the ftatue of the great Llewellyn, the 
{aſt prince of North Wales. Beſides meeting- houſes, 

2 


—_— founded at the ſame time as the caſtle, and built 


* 


here are five good churches, namely, St. Chad's, 
St. Mary's, St. Alkman's, St. Julian's, and. Holy 
Croſs, or Abbey Foregate. 
Near the caſtle is one of the largeſt ſchools in Eng- 
land, firſt founded and endowed by king Edward, by 


the name of the Free Grammar-ſchool of king Ed- 


ward VI. It was rebuilt in its preſent form by the 


. munificence of queen Elizabeth, who alſo farther en. 


dowed it. It is a fine ſtructure, with a-ve good 
library, a chapel, and convenient houſes for the 
maſters, of which there are three, who have ſalaries 
from 3ol. to r00l., per annum. The building and en- 
dowment are not inferior to thoſe of ſome of the col- 
leges of the univerſities ; and there are ſeveral ſcholar. 


| ſhips in Cambridge in favour of this ſchool. 


Here are alſo ſeveral charity-ſchools for children of 
both ſexes, who are educated and cloathed. Alſo an 
hoſpital, or alms-houſe for ſuch freemen, or their 
widows, as have had the misfortune to be reduced to 
indigent circumſtances. | 

Some years ago the governors of the Foundli 
Hoſpital in London erected a houſe here for the re- 
ception of ſuch of the children as were grown up, 
where they received proper education to qualify them 
for different employments. But this has been for 
ſome time diſcontinued. The building is ſituated on 
an eminence, commanding a delightful proipect of 
the town, the Severn, and the neighbouring country. 

Here is a public infirmary, which was opened in 
1747, and is generouſly ſupported by the voluntary 
contributions of the public. The building is fituated 
in a very pleaſant ſpot, and is fitted up in the moſt 
commodious manner for the reception of the patients. 

But the greateſt ornament of Shrewſbury is that 
beautiful track of land hetween the walls of the town 
and the Severn, commonly called the Quarry, be- 
cauſe ſtones were formerly * up from it, It conſiſts 
of about twenty acres of land, and is laid out in the 
moſt beautiful walks for the accommodation of the 
inhabitants. It is ſhaded with a double row of lime- 
trees, and has a fine double alcove in the center, 
with ſeats on one ſide facing the town, and on the 
other ſide facing the river. There are likewiſe a 
great variety of moſt delightful walks in the fields and 
meadows, embelliſhed with romantic and entertain- 
ing proſpects. 

Shrewſbury, which was incorporated by king 
Charles I. is governed by a mayor, a recorder, 4 
ſteward, a town-clerk, 24 aldermen, and 48 common 
council, who have a ſword-bearer, three ſerjeants at 
mace, and other inferior officers. They are endowed 
with many valuable privileges, particularly that of 


trying all crimes committed within their liberties, 


except high-treaſon, or fuch as ſhall happen to be 
removed by the king's writ to Weſtminſter. But as 
the aſſizes are held here twice every year, theſe affairs 
are generally left to the determination of the judges. 
The members to ſerve in parliament are choſen by 
the free burgeſſes, whoſe number is about 450, the 
mayor being the returning officer. 

Here are twelve trading companies, all incorporated 
by charters in the ſame manner as thoſe in London. 

n the Monday fortnight after Whitſunday they all 
walk in proceſſion, according to their ſeniority, with 
banners carried before them, to a place called Kings- 
land, on the oppoſite banks of the river ſouth of the 
town, where they entertain the mayor and corporation 
in arbors or bowers erected for that purpoſe, each of 
which is diſtinguiſhed by ſome motto, or device, al- 
luding to their ſeveral > ft is ſaid that king 
Charles II. offered to erect this town into a city, but 
that the townſmen choſe rather it ſhould continue a 
corporation ; for which refuſal of ſuch an honour they 
were afterwards called“ The proud Salopians,” 

This town gives the title of earl to the noble family 
of Talbot. 

The principal trade of the place, exclufive of what 
is carried on by the Severn, conſiſts of Welch flannels; 
and, it is ſaid, that the returns for that article only 
amount, upon an average, to 1000l. a week. 

Shrewſbury has three weekly markets, viz. on 
Wedneſdays, Thurſdays and Saturdays, at which not 


0 Ly 


Welch nobles, who 
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only great quantities of proviſions are fold, but alſo 
cottons, linens, and various other articles. | 
Near Shrewſbury is a very viſible and remarkable 
appearance of the great antient road or way called 
Watling-ſtreet, which ran from London to this place, 


and from hence to the utmoſt coaſt of Wales. 


There are ſeveral villages in the neighbourhood. of | 


this town; the moſt remarkable of which we ſhall 
notice in their proper order. The firſt of theſe, called 

BATTLEFIELD, is ſeated in a plain, and diſtinguiſhed 
by the famous battle fought here between Haney IV. 
and Henry Piercy, ſurnamed Hot-Spur. It had a 
college for ſecular prieſts, founded in memory of that 
event, which was endowed with ſeveral lands, on 
condition that the prieſts ſhould fay maſs for the fouls 
of ſuch as were flain in the battle. No remains, how- 
ever, of this antient building are now to be ſeen. 

HAGHAMON is a very pleaſant village, and was for- 
merly noted for a convent of Auguſtine monks founded 
in the reign of Henry I. It received many bene- 
factions both from the princes of North Wales and 
the lords of the marches; and when ſuppreſſed its an- 
nual revenues amounted to 2941. 

AcTon BURNEL is remarkable for a caſtle built ſoon, 
after the conqueſt, where, in the reign of Edward I. 
a parliament Was held, in which ſeveral ſtatutes were 


inft- the Scots. Many of the 
d taken up arms, were par- 
doned by this parlia nent; and the famous act, called, 
« The Statute Merchant,” was made here, by which 
debtors in London, York and Briſtol, were obliged 
to appear before the different mayors, and agree upon 
a certain day of payment, otherwiſe an execution was 
iſſued againſt their goods. Py 

The greateſt part of this caſtle is ſtill ſtanding ; the 
walls are exceeding ſtrong, and adorned with fine bat- 
tiements and rows of windows, with curious carved 
work. The building is ſquare, and in many places 
entire, having ſuffered leſs from the injuries of time 
than moſt others in the kingdom; and from the whole 
of its appearance muſt originally have been a noble and 
magnificent ſtructure, It lately belonge& to Sir 
Richard Smythe, Bart. 

PowpeR-BATCH, or PULveR-BaTcH, had formerly 
a ſtrong caſtle built in the reign of William the Con- 
queror, It has been long in ruins, but a ſufficiency 
remains to ſhew that it was once a place of conſider- 
able ſtrength. 

WROXETER, Which is now a trifling place, was 
originally a Roman city ; and it is generally thought 
to | om been the ſtation called by the Romans Urico- 
nium, or Viroconium. It was the ſecond, if not the 
firſt, city of the antient Cornavii, and fortified by the 
Romans to ſecure the ford of the Severn. The wall 


carry on the wars 


was about three miles in extent ; and from ſome frag- 


ments of it that ſtill remain, the foundation appears to 
have been nine feet thick. It had a vaſt trench on the 
outſide, which is ſtill, in ſome places, very deep. 
Here are alſo other remains of Roman buildings, 
now called the Old Works of Wroxeter. Theſe are 
fragments of a ſtone wall, about 100 feet long, and 
20 feet high in the middle; and ſome years ago was 
diſcovered under ground a ſquare room ſupported by 
four rows of ſmall brick pillars, with a double floor of 
mortar, built in the nature of a ſudatory or ſweating- 
houſe, much in uſe among the Romans. Great num- 
bers of Roman coins have frequently been dug up in 
and about the town: among the coins a few are of 
gold; thoſe of filver are very common, and there are 
others of braſs and mixed metals; but ſcarce one in ten 
of the inſcriptions is legible, or has an image upon it 
that appears plain and diſtinct. Several Roman urns 
have alſo been found here; and in the channel of the 
Severn, near this place, may be ſtill ſeen, when the 
water is low, the remains of a ſtone bridge. 
When or how this conſiderable town was demo- 
liſhed is not certainly known; but it is remarkable 
that among the great number of coins found here, 
there has not yet been diſcovered one ſingle piece of 
Saxon money, However, from the blackneſs of the 
foil, and the defaced appearance of molt of the coins, | 
12 


made, and conſiderable grants allowed the king to 


129 
it is probable that this place was eonſumed by fire, and 
that it was done before the arrival of the Saxons, or 
in their war with the Britons; for had it been de- 


| ſtroyed by the Danes, there would certainly have been 


Saxon coins mixed with the Roman. * 

Near Wroxeter is a lofty mountain, or hill, called 
the WREKIN, Which is ſeen at a great diſtance, and 
the proſpect from it is as extenſive as can be imagined, 
At one corner of it, towards the bottom, is a pleaſant 
village, called Bildas, or Buldas, where one of the 
biſhops of Cheſter founded a convent for monks of 
the order of Savigny, about the latter end of the reign 
of Henry I. Many parts of this edifice are ſtill ſtand- 
ing, from the appearance of which it muſt originally 
have been a ſtately and magnificent ſtructure, _ 

There is another village at the bottom of the Wre- 
kin, called. OxenGaTz, where there ate coal-pits, 
which ſupply the town of Shrewſbury with that neceſ- 
ſary article. | wy > 

WELLINGTON is a neat, handfome town, and ex- 
tremely populous, being ſituated on the high road 
from Shrewſbury to Litchfield. Here are many ex- 
ceeding good houſes, and, the church is a ftately 
ſtructure, built of free-ſtone, and covered with late, 
having a tower on the north fide, in which is a clock 
with muſical chimes, and a ring of fix good bells. 
The principal part of the inhabitants are employed in 
working coals and lime, there being great quantities 
of both in the neighbourhood. In many parts of the 
adjoining fields, at different periods, have been 
found coins and other Roman antiquities. Both 
Saxon and Daniſh antiquities, have. alſo been found 
here, from which it. may naturally be fuppoſed that 
the place was once of conſiderable repute, The 
weekly market is on Thurſday, and its Tikes from 
London 142 miles. 

NeweoRT is a place of great antiquity, and has 
been a corporation ever fince the reign of Henry I. 
The principal ſtreet is both broad and long; but the 
market-houſe and croſs, with the church, intercept 
the view, and greatly contribute towards. deforming 
the whole. The houſes, in general, are well built, 
and being on the great road to Cheſter, there are ſome 
good inns in it. The church is a ſtately gothic ſtrue- 
ture, built by one Draper in the reign of Henry VI. 
and was formerly collegiate, but it is now a perpetual 
curacy in the gift of the inhabitants. The nave is 
lofty, and there are ſide-iſles, with a chancel, and a 


tower at the weſt end, in which is a clock, with a 


ring of ſix good bells. 

Here is a noble free-ſchool, founded by Sir Thomas 
Adams, where youth are qualified for the univerſity. 
It is a ſtately brick building, 70 feet high and 22 feet 
long, with a library for the uſe of the ſcholars. At 
the ſouth end is a neat houſe for the reſidence of the 
maſter, who has a handſome falary ; and at the north 
end are lodgings for the uſher. Near the ſchool are 
two alms-houſes built and endowed by the ſame bene- 
volent gentleman, who gave 550l. towards building a 
town-houſe. Charles II. being informed of the great 
liberality of Sir Thomas Adams, he ſent for him, and 
aſked, Whether he had not greatly injured his 
fortune?” To which he anſwered, ** 
increaſed it; and if his majeſty would procure him an 
act of parliameat to exempt his eſtate from taxes, he 
would give him 1o00l.” We are not told whether 


| the king accepted the offer; but the act paſſed, and 


all the eſtates left by Sir Thomas for the ſupport of 
his charitable foundations are ſtill exempted from 
taxes. 

This town received conſiderable damage by a fire 
that happened here on the 18th of May 1665. It con- 
ſumed 160 houſes, the loſs of which, with the goods, 
furniture, and ſtock in trade, was eſtimated at 30, oool. 


Here is a weekly market on Saturday, and the town 


is 140 miles diſtant from London. 

In the neighbourhood of Newport is a pleaſant vil- 
lage, called LiLLEsHuti, famous for a rich convent 
founded in the reign of king Stephen. A part of this 
antient building ſtill remains, from which it appears 
to have been originally a magnificent ſtructure. 

SHIFNAL, though a town, is a poor decayed place, 
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not having a ſingle building, or any thing elſe, that 
merits particular notice. It had formerly a weekly 
market, but that has been long ſince diſcontinued. 

In the neighbourhood of Shifnal is a conſiderable 


village, called Toxc, where there is a moſt magnifi- ' 


cent caſtle, built on the ruins of one that ſtood here 
in the time of the Saxons, and was long the principal 
reſidence of the earls of Oxford. It at preſent belongs 
to the duke of Kingſton, and is a noble ſtructure. 
The front is particularly majeſtic ; the towers are both 
lofty and handſome, while the fine battlements on 
the roof render the whole magnificently elegant. 

The church, which was built in the reign of 
Henry IV. is a fine gothic ſtructure, and conſiſts of a 
nave with two ſide iſtes, and a croſs in the middle re- 
ſembling a cathedral. There are two chauntries be- 
longing to it, one on the ſouth beginning to fall to 
decay, but that on the north is uſed as a veſtry. In 
the middle is a lofty. tower with a ſpire, and in it are 
ſix bells, with a ſmall one to call the people together 
to worſhip, and a very large one, ſeldom rung, which 
weighs 4800 pounds. There are many antient monu- 
ments in this church, particularly one to the memory 
of Sir Thomas Stanly, fon of the earl of Derby, and 
his lady, but although cut out of the moſt curious 
marble, yet it has been greatly defaced by the inju 
of time, and ſome of the figures have been broke off. 
The lines inſcribed on this monument breath ſuch 
ſentiments of piety, that we ſhall preſent them to our 
readers, At the head are the following : 


Not monumental ſtone preſerves our fame, 
Nor ſky-aſpiring pyramids our name. 
The memory of him for whom this ſtands, 
Shall out-live marble and defacer's hands. 
When all to time's conſumption ſhall be geaven, 
' Stanly, for whom this ſtands, ſhall ſtand in heaven. 


| At the feet. 
Aſk who lies here, but do not weep, 

He is not dead, he doth but ſleep : 

This ſtony regiſter is for his bones, 

His fame 1s more etual than theſe ſtones, 
And his own — 2 with himſelf, being gone, 
Shall live when earthly monument is none. 


At the weſt end of the church is a neat alms- houſe 
for ſix poor widows, who have an annual allowance 
of 40s. with a gown, ſhift, and coals. 

* WENLOCK is ſo called to diſtinguiſh it from 
2 ſmall village in the ſame neighbourhood, called 
Little Wenlock. It is a tolerable good town, but 
the houſes are mean and very irregular. Here are the 
remains of an antient nunnery, which indicate that it 
was pally a magnificent ſtructure. The church 
is a ſtately gothic building, and conſiſts of a nave, two 
ſide iſles, a chancel, and a tower with a lofty ſpire. 
The town is a borough by preſcription, and was in- 

4. with the privilege of ſending 
members to parliament. It is governed by a bailiff, 
recorder, two juſtices of the peace, and twelve of the 
principal inhabitants, with a town-clerk and other 

roper officers, Here is an exceeding good quarry of 
ime-ſtone, which brings conſiderable advantages to 
the town, and they have a good weekly market on 


Mondays. 


A little to the north eaſt of Wenlock is a village 
called Broſely, where there is one of the moſt remark- 
able natural curioſities to be met with in England. 
It is a well, the water of which exhales a vapour that, 
when contracted to a ſmall vent, by an iron cover with 
a hole in it, catches fire from any flame applied to it, 
and burns up like a lamp; ſo that eggs, or even 
meat, may be boiled over it. On taking off the co- 
ver the flame goes out; and it is remarkable tht a 
piece of meat broiled on it has not the leaſt ſmell or 
taſte of the ſulphureous quality of the water. This 
well was firſt diſcovered in the year 1711. The water 
is extremely cold, and as much ſo immediately after 
the fire is out, as before the vapour was lighted. 


BRIDGENORTH is a very antient town pleaſantly | 
| 
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ſituated on the banks of the Severn. . It was a place 
of great repute under the Mercian kings, who huilt a 
ſtately caſtle in it to ſecure it againſt the depredations 
of the Pagan Danes. In the beginning of the reign of 
Henry I. the town was encompaſſed with a ſtone wall, 
by Robert de Beleſme, fon of Roger Montgomery, 
who alſo pulled down the old caftle, and built another 
on its ruins. All this was done in order to diſturb the 
overnment, for ſoon after he rebelled againſt his 
overeign, and put a ſtrong garriſon into this place; 
but being beſieged by the king's army, he fled pri- 
vately in the night, and eſcaped abroad, whilſt the 
town and caſtle were both obliged to ſubmit. It was 
again beſieged by Henry II. and an arrow being ſhot 
from the wall, the king narrowly eſcaped being killed. 
In the reign of Edward II. the Mortimers, and 
other lords of their party, burnt this town,/but were 
foon driven from it, and obliged to ſeek refuge in + 
Herefordſhire. 
When the civil wars broke out in the laſt century, 
a garriſon was placed here by the king, who marched 
hither, from Shrewſbury, to meet the army of the 
parliament, and a ſharp engagement enſued near the 
church of St. Leonard, wherein the royaliſts were 
defeated, and the church burnt to the ground. 

The caſtle, which was built on a ſteep rock, was 
conſidered as impregnable before the uſe of gunpow- 
der was known ; but the army of the parliament hay. 
ing erected a battery on an eminence, they played it 
off with ſo much fury that moſt of the fabric was 
levelled to the ground, there being at preſent only a 
few remains of it left, particularly one of the towers, 
which is eſteemed for its workmanſhip ſuperior to any 


thing of the ſame nature in England. 


The town of Bridgenorth is both large and popu- 
lous, part of it being built on a lofty rock, and part 
of it on low ground, ſo that the one is called the 
Upper, and the other the Lower Town ; but the 
are united by a ſtone bridge of ſeven arches, on whic 
is a gatehouſe, with ſome other buildings. The rock 
upon which the Upper Town ſtands is ſixty yards 
perpendicular, and the cellars underneath the houſes 
are cut out of the ſolid rock. From hence a ſtreet 
reaches to the bridge, cut out of the rock, and juſtly 
admired by all who viſit the town, for though the 
—_— is ſo great, yet the ſteps and rails render it 
both ſate and agreeable. On one ſide of the middle 
of this road the houſes are cut out of the rock, and 
inſtead of artificial roofs, as in other towns, they are 
covered with gardens and foot paths. The ſtreet on 
the upper part of the hill is exceeding fine, having 
many good houſes, and the ſhops are behind piazzas, 
where the people are ſheltered from the rain. 

The Lower Town has three exceeding good ſtreets, 
well paved, and in them were ſome religious houſes 
before the reformation, but they are all totally demo- 
liſhed. There are two pariſh churches in the town, 
one of which, called St. Leonard's, ſtands near the 
ruins of the caſtle, and is an exceeding handſome 
building of red ſtone, of which great quantities are 
found in the neighbourhood. The church-yard is 
adorned with fine rows of trees, and the proſpect 
from thence over the Severn is extremely delightful. 

Near the church-yard are ſome elegant houſes, and' 
a free-ſchool, — by queen Elizabeth, adjoining 
to which is a library for the uſe of the neighbouring 
clergy. There is alſo an hoſpital for the reception of 
poor aged perſons, and ſeveral alms-houſes for wi- 
dows. a 
The church of St. Mary ſtands in the Lower 
Town, and is an exceeding neat ſtructure, with fine 
walks and ſeats in the church-yard, from whence 
there is a proſpect of a ſmall iſland on the Severn, 
pleaſantly ſhaded with trees. 

It is ſaid that king Charles was ſo highly delighted 
with the ſituation of this town, that he preferred it 
to every place in his dominions, The extenſive proſ- 
pect over the neighbouring country, the beautiful view 
of the river, with the endleſs variety of proſpects that 
continually preſent themſelves, are thus juſtly de- 
ſcribed by the poet. 


Ever 


travelled to the ſouth of England, and then eſcaped 


SNN © FP 


Ever charming, ever new, ; 
When will the landſcape tire the view ? 
The fountain's fall, the river's flow, 
The woody vallies, warm and low, 
The windy ſummit, wild and high, 
Roughly ruſhing on the ſky, 

The pleaſing ſeat, the ruin'd tow'r, 
The naked rock, the ſhady bow'r, 
The town and village, dome and farm; 
Each give each a noble charm, 
As pearls upon an Ethiop's arm. 2 


Bridgenorth received its charter of incorporation 
from Henry II. which was again renewed and con- 
firmed by his ſon king John. It is governed by two 
bailiffs, 24 aldermen, a recorder, 48 common coun- 
cil men, a town clerk, and other proper officers. It is 
well ſupplied with water, both trom a ſpring in the 
neighbourhood, and alſo by water works like thoſe at 
London Bridge, they having been finiſhed under the 
direction of the ſame artiſt. The town ſuffered 

eatly by a fire that broke out here on the tenth of 


April, 1764, but the damage has been ſince made up. 


eturns two members to parliament, and has A 
= weekly market on Saturday, being diſtant from 
ondon 138 miles. 2 : | 
In the neighbourhood of Bridgenorth is Boscoser, 
a place that has been, and ever well be, celebrated in 
hiſtory for having afforded an aſylum to king Charles 
II. after the fatal battle of Worceſter. He lay in a 
houſe here all night, and early in the morning hid 
himſelf in a large oak tree, where he ſaw a troop of 
horſe, that had been ſent in purſuit of him, coming 
towards the tree ; but an owl having frightened one 
of their horſes, they turned to the other fide, and fo 
left the king, who remained there till evening, when 
roper diſguiſe was procured for him, with which he 


to France. ; 
After the reſtoration a wall was built round the oak, 


which is almoſt decayed by reaſon of people cutting 
off pieces to keep in memory of that event; but a 

oung one has ſprung up, which is ſtill called the 
Royal Oak. There is a flat ſtone over the gate of 
of the wall (which is alſo much decayed) with a latin 
inſcription, to the following import: 


— 


« Baſil and Jane Fitzherbert recommend to poſte- 
& rity this moſt fortunate tree, which the all- 
« gracious and almighty God, by whom kings 
„ reign, ordained here to grow, that it might 
be the aſylum of the moſt potent prince king 
Charles II. and have ſurrounded it by a wall, 
« to tranſmit at once to poſterity the remem- 
„ brance of ſo great an event, and bear teſti- 
% mony of their firm allegiance to kings. 


* The Oak beloved by Jove.” 


Harzs Owen is a town belonging to this county, 
though ſeperated from it by Staffordſhire and Wor- 
ceſterſhire. It is ſituated in a valley ſurrounded by 
hills, and is in general a very good town, well inhabi- 
ted, and has many genteel houſes, there being ſe- 
veral people of faſhion conſtantly reſiding in it. It 
was principally noted in former times for its fine ab- 
bey, founded in the reign of king John. Great part 
of the walls of this abbey are yet remaining, but moſt 
of them are overgrown with buſhes and weeds. The 
church is a fine gothic ſtructure, built in the form of 
Saliſbury cathedral, with a beautiful ſpire, ſupported 
by four curious arches, and many of the family of the 
Lyttleton's were formerly buried in it, We learn 
trom the will of Sir Thomas de Lyttleton, juſtice of 
the common pleas, and author of the celebrated 
Treatiſe on the 'Tenures, that when he died, 1483, 
he left two books, written by himſelf, one on the 
manners of the Romans, and the other on the canons, 
ſaid to be chained up in this church for the uſe of the 
prieſts, But it does not now appear what is become 


of them, 
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The principal manufacture of the town conſiſts in 
making nails, with various ſorts of hardware ; 
there is a poor weekly market on Mondays. 

Neat Hales Owen is the Leasowes, the ſeat of the 
late ingenious William Shenftone, Eſq. who laid out 
the gardens in ſuch a manner as to improve the beau- 
ties of nature, and render them the admiration of all 


| who have had the pleaſure of ſeeing them. As they 


are ſo ſingularly beautiful, we ſhall entertain our 
readers with a particular deſcription of them. 

On quitting the road, about half a mile ſhort of 
Hales Owen, you turn into a green lane on the left, 
where, deſcending to the bottom of a valley finely 
ſhaded, the firſt object that preſents itſelf is a ruined . 
wall, inſcribed, © The priory gate.” From hence, 
paſſing through a ſmall gate at the bottom of the fine 
ſwelling lawn that ſurrounds the houſe, you enter 
upon a winding path, with a piece of water upon 
your "IG The path and water, overſhadowed with 
trees, form a ſcene at once cool, ſolemn, and ſequeſt- 
ered; which is ſo ſtriking a contraſt to the lively ſcene 

ou have juſt left, that you ſeem all on a ſudden 
landed in a ſubterraneous region. Winding down 
the valley, you paſs beſide a ſmall root-houſe, where 
on a tablet are theſe lines : 3 


Here in cool grot, and moſſy cell, 

We rural fays and fairies dwell; 

Though rarely ſeen by mortal eye, 
When the pale moon, aſcending high, - 
Darts through yon limes her quiv'ring beams, 
We friſk it near theſe chryſtal ms. 


Her beams reflected from the wave, 

Afford the light our revels crave ; 

The turf with daifies broider'd o'er, 

Exceeds, we wot, the Parian floor; 

Nor yet for artful ſtrains we call, 

But liſten to the waters fall. , 
| Would you then taſte our tranquil ſcenez 

Be ſure your boſoms be ſerene ; k 

Devoid of hate, devoid of ſtrife, 

Devoid of all that poiſons lire : 

And much it *vails you in their place, 

To graft the love of human race. 


And tread with awe theſe favour'd bowers; 

Nor wound the ſhrubs, nor bruiſe the flowers, 
So may your path with ſweets abound ! _ = 

So may your couch with reſt be crown'd ! 

But harm betide the wayward ſwain, 

Who dares our hallow'd haunts profane. 


You now paſs through the Priory gate, and are ad- 
mitted into a part of the valley ſomewhat different 
from the former ; tall trees, high irrregular ground, 
and rugged feats, The right preſents you with, 
perhaps, the moſt natural, if not the moſt ſtriking of 
the caſcades here found : the left with a ſloping grove 
of oaks, and the centre with a pretty. circular land- 
ſcape appearing through the trees, of which Hales 
Owen ſteeple, and other objects at a diſtance, form 
an intereſting part. 

Proceeding a few paces down the valley, you come 
to a bench, where you have the caſcade in front, 
which, together with the internal arch, and other ap- 
pendages, form a pretty irregular picture. The ſtream _ 
now attends you with its agreeable murmurs, as you 
deſcend along this pleaſing valley to a ſmall ſeat, 
where is a ſloping grove on the right, and on the left 
a ſtriking viſta to Hales Owen ſteeple, which is here 
ſeen in a new light. Deſcending Ether down this 
ſequeſtered valley, you are accompanied on the right 
by the ſame — 2 running over pebbles, till it falls 
into a fine piece of water at the bottom. The path 
now winding to the left, conforms to the above wa- 
ter, running round the foot of a ſmall hill, and ace 
companying this femicircular lake into another wind- 
ing valley, ſomewhat more open, but not leſs pleaſing 
than the former. But before you enter this it is pro- 
per to mention a ſeat about the middle of this water 

ſcene, 
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ſcene; where the ends of it are loſt in the two vallies 
on each ſide. The back ground of this ſcene is very 
beautiful, and exhibits a picture of villages and varied 
ground, truly enchanting. 

Leaving the priory on the left, — roceed through 
the other valley, till, by a pleaſing ſerpentine walk, 

ou enter a narrow glade, the ſlopes on eaeh fide of 
which are finely covered with oaks and beeches: on 
the left of this glade is a bench that affords a retiring 
place ; at a ſmall diſtance from which is a ſeat covered 
with a fine canopy of ſpreading oak. In the front 
of this ſeat is a' beautiful painting, repreſenting a 
home ſcene: on the right is a large urn ; and on the 
left, a ſmall lawn of varied ground, encompaſſed with 
hills and large oaks. ; 

From hence you are led through a gate, by a 
thicket of willows, to a large root-houſe, inſcribed 
to the eart of Stamford, from - whence the principal 
object is another caſcade. Other caſcades may have 
the advantage of a larger torrent and a greater deſcent, 
but a more natural, wild and romantic appearance of 
water, for 150 yards together, is, perhaps, no where 
10 pe — through the right hand path, th 

Pruceeding through the right hand path, the next 
ſeat affords — which Mr. Shenſtone uſed to term 
his Foreſt Ground, conſiſting of wild green ſlopes 
appearing through irregular groups of trees, with a 
confuſed mixture of uncultivated ground, the whole 
forming a moſt romantic and beautiful landſcape. 

Winding along the fide of a lawn, which is over- 
arched with ſpreading trees, and paſſing through a 
kind of thicket; you arrive at a- natural bower of 
almoſt circular oak, inſcribed to Mr. Robert Dodſley, 


in the following lines : 


Come then, my friend, thy ſylvan taſte diſplay, 
Come hear thy Faunus tune his ruſtio lay; 
Ah ! rather come, and in theſe cells difown 
The care of other ſtrains, and tune thine own. 


Above this bower is a bank, on which is placed a 
ſtatue of the pining Faunus, which not only embel- 
liſhes this ſcene; but is alſo ſeen from the court before 
the houſe, and from other places. It is ſurrounded 
by venerable oaks, and very happily ſituated. From 
this bower alſo you look down upon the foremention- 
ed irregular ground ſhut up with trees on all ſides, ex- 
cept ſome few 2 to the more pleaſing parts of 
this groteſque and hilly country. | 

The next little bench affords the firſt, but not the 
moſt ſtriking view of the Priory. It is, indeed, a 
ſmall building ; but ſeen as it is beneath trees, and its 
extremity alſo hid by the ſame, it has, in ſome ſort, 
the dignity and ſolemn appearance of a large edifice. 

Paſſing 3 à gateway, you enter a ſmall open 
grove, where the firſt ſeat affords you a pictureſque 
view through trees of a clump of oaks at a diſtance 
overſhadowing a little cottage upon a green hill. 
You thence immediately enter a perfect dome, or cir- 
cular temple of — ge beeches, in the centre of 

ed to place an antique altar, or a 
ſtatue of Pan. The path ſerpentizing through this 


6pen grove, leads by an eaſy aſcent to a ſmall bench | 


with a motto from Horace ; alluding to the retired 
ſituation of the place. There is alſo ſeen, through 
an opening to the left, a pleaſing landſcape of a diſ- 
tant hill, with a whited farm-houſe upon the ſummit; 
and to the right a beautiful round ſlope, crowned with 
a clump of large firs, with a pyramidical ſeat on its 
center. Here is an urn, on which is an inſcription to 
the memory of Mr. Shenſtone's brother. 

You now come to another view of the Priory, more 


advantageous, and at a better diſtance, to which the 


eye is led down a green ſlope, through a ſcenery of 
tall oaks, in a moſt agreeable manner, the grove you 
have juſt paſſed on one ſide, and a hill of trees and 
thickets on the other, conducting the eye to a narrow 
opening through which it appears. 

You now aſcend to a ſmall bench, where the cir- 
cumjacent country begins to open ; in particular, a 
glaſs-houſe appears between the two large clumps of 

2 | 


trees, at about the diſtance- of four mi les. Aſcending 
to the next ſeat, which is in the gothic form, the 
ſcene grows more and more extendc:d ; woods and 
lawns, hills and vallies, thickets and plains, agreea- 
bly intermingled. On the back of this ſeat Is the 
following beautiful inſeription: 


N . 
| Shepherd, would'ſt thou here obtain 
Pleaſure unalloy'd with pain, 

Joy that ſuits the rural ſphere, 
Gentle ſhepherd lend an ear. 


| Learn to reliſh calm delight, 

| Verdant vales and fountains bright ; 
Trees that nod on ſloping hills, 
Caves that echo tinkling rills, 


If thou canſt no charm diſcloſe 
In the fimpleſt bud that blows,, 
Go, forſake thy plain and fold, 
Join the croud, and toil for gold. 


FTranquil pleaſures never eloy; 
Baniſh each tumultuous joy: 
All but love —for love inſpires 
Fonder wiſhes, warmer fixes, 


Love and all it's joys be thine-- 
Yet, e' er thou the reins reſign, 
Hear what reaſon ſeems to ſay, 
Hear attentive, and obey, 


« Crimſon leaves the roſe adorn, 

«© But beneath them lurks a thorn ; 
* Fair and flow'ry is the brake, 

<« Yet it hides the vengeful ſnake. 


© Think not ſhe whoſe empty pride 

© Dares the fleecy garb deride, 
Think not ſhe who, light and vain, 
« Scorns the ſheep, can love the fwain, 


&© Artleſs deed and ſimple dreſs, 

« Mark the choſen ſhepherdeſs 
Thoughts by decency controll'd, 
«© Well conceiv'd, and freely told. 


ce Senſe that ſhuns each conſcious air, 
66 _ that falls e er well aware; 

<© Generous pity, prone to 

« If her kid or lambkin — 


Let not lucre, let not pride 

© Draw thee from ſuch charms aſide; 
«© Have not thoſe their proper ſphere, 
«© Gentler paſſions triumph here. 


4 See, to ſweeten thy repoſe, 

«© The bloſſom buds, the fountain flows; 
Lo! to crown thy healthful board, 
All that milk and fruits afford. 


4 Seek no more---the reſt is vain ; 

<< Pleaſure ending ſoon in pain: 

« Anguiſh lightly gilded o'er : 

% Clole thy wiſh, and ſeek no more.” 


Leaving this ſeat, and paſſing through a wicket, the 
path winds up the back part of a circular green hill, 
diſcovering little of the country till you enter a clump 
of ſtately firs upon the ſummit. Over-arched by 
theſe is an octagonal ſeat, the back of which forms a 
a table or pedeſtal for a bowl, inſcribed, 


To all Friends round the Wrekin. 


Which large and venerable hill appears full in front, 
at the diſtance of about thirty miles. The ſcene is a 
very fine one, divided by the firs into ſeveral compart- 
ments, each anſwering to the ſides of .the octagonal 
ſeat, and to every one is allotted a competent number 


of ſtriking objects to make a complete picture. 
| | Hence 


Hence the path winds on betwixt two ſmall benches, 
each of which exhibits a pleaſing landſcape, that can- 
not eſcape the eye of a connoiſſeur, 

Here you wind through a ſmall thicket, and ſoon 
enter a cavity in the hill, filled with trees, in the cen- 
ter of which is a feat, from whence is diſcovered, 

leaming acroſs the trees, a conſiderable length of 
the ſerpentine ſtream, running under a flight ruſtic 
bridge to the right. Hence you aſcend to a kind of 
Gothic alcove, looking down a ſlope, flanked with 
large oaks and tall beeches, which together over-arch 
the ſcene. On the back of this building is the fol- 


lowing inſcription : 


O you that bathe in courtlye blyſſe, 
Or toyle in fortune's giddy _ 3 
Do not too raſhly deeme amyſſe 
Of him that bydes contented here. 


Nor yet diſdeigne the ruſſet ſtoale, 
Which o'er each carleſs lymbe he flyngs : 
Nor yet deryde the beechen bowle, | 
In whyche he quaffs the lympid ſprings. 


Forgive him if at eve or dawne, 
Devoide of wordly-eark he ſtray ; 

Or all beſide ſome flowerye lawne, 
He waſte his innoffenſive daye. 


So may he pardonne fraud and ſtrife, 
If ſuch in courtlye haunt he ſee ; 
For faults there beene in buſye life, 
From which theſe peaceful glennes are free. 


Beneath this alcove is a large ſloping lawn finely 
bounded, croſſed by the ſerpentine water, and inter- 
ſperſed with fingle, or clumps of oaks at agreeable 
diſtances. Farther on the ſcene is finely varied. 

Proceeding hence through a wicket, you enter upon 
another lawn ; beyond which is a new theatre of 
wild ſhaggy precipices, hanging coppice ground, and 
ſmooth round hiils between. In the center of the 
lawn before you is diſcovered the houſe, half hid with 


trees and buſhes; a little hanging wood, and a piece 


of winding water, which iſſues through a noble clump 
of large oaks and ſpreading beeches. At the diſtance 
of about ten or twelve miles appear lord Stamford's 
grounds, and beyond theſe the Clee hills in Shrop- 
ſhire. Hence paſſing ſtill along the top of the lawn, 
you croſs another gate, and behind the fence begin 
to deſcend into the valley. About half way down is 
a ſmall bench, which throws the eye upon a near 
ſcene of hanging woods, and ſhaggy wild declivities, 
intermixed with ſmooth green ſlopes, and ſcenes of 
cultivation. 

Returning into the great lawn at bottom, you come 
to a nearer view of the water before-mentioned, be- 
tween the trunks of high overſhadowing oaks and 
beeches ; beyond which the winding line of trees is 
continued down the valley to the right. To the left, 
at a diſtance, the top of Clent-hill appears, and the 
houſe upon a ſwell, amidſt trees and buſhes. In the 
center the eye is carried down a length of lawn, till 
it reſts upon the town and ſpire of Hales, with ſome 
beautiful pictureſque ground riſing behind it. A lit- 
tle out of the path is a noble clump of ſtately beeches, 
in the center of which is a ſeat inſcribed to Mr. 
Spence. | 

Now paſſing through a fmall gate, you enter Lover's 
Walk, and proceed to a ſeat where the water is ſeen 
very advantageouſly at full length, which, though not 
large, is ſo agreeably ſhaped, and has its bounds fo 
well concealed, that the beholder may receive leſs 
pleaſure from many lakes of greater extent. The 
margin on one fide is fringed with alders, the other 
is over-hung with moſt ſtately oaks and -beeches, and 
the middle beyond the water preſents the Hales-Owen 
ſcene, with a group of houſes on the ſlope behind, 
and the horizon well fringed with the wood. Now 
winding a few paces round the margin of the water, 
we come to another ſmall bench, which preſents the 
former ſcene ſomewhat varied, with the addition of a 
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whited village among trees upon a hill; proceeding 
on, we enter the pleaſing gloom of this agreeable 
walk, and come to a bench beneath a ſpreading beech, 
that overhangs both walk and water, which has been 
called, The Aſſignation Seat. Here the path begins 
gradually to aſcend beneath a depth of ſhade, by the 
ſide of which is a ſmall bubbling rill, either forming 
little peninſulas, rolling over pebbles, or falling down 
in ſmall caſcades, all under cover, and formed to 
murmur very agreeably. This ſoft and penſive ſcene, 
very properly ſtiled, The Lover's Walk, is terminat- 
ed by an ornamented urn, inſcribed to Miſs Dolman, 
a beautiful and amiable relation of Mr. Shenſtone's, 
who died of the ſmall pox, about twenty-one years 
of age. | 

The aſcent from hence winds ſomewhat more — 
to another ſeat, where the eye is thrown over a rough 
ſcene of broken and furry ground upon a piece of 
water in the flat, whoſe extremities are hid behind 
trees and ſhrubs, amongſt which the houſe appears, 
and makes, upon the whole, no unpleaſing picture; 
The path ſtill winds under cover up the hill, the ſteep 
declivity of which is ſomewhat eaſed by the ſerpentine 
ſweep of it, till we come to a ſmall bench, with this 
line from Pope's Eloiſa: | 

„Divine oblivion of low-thoughted care!“ 

The opening before it preſents a ſolitary ſcene of trees, 
thickets, and precipices; and terminates upon a 
green hill, with a clump of firs on the top. 

Here the eye looking down a ſlope beneath the 
ſpreading arms of oak and beech trees, paſſes firſt over 
ſome rough furry ground, then over water to the 
large ſwelling lawn, in the center of which the houſe 
is diſcovered among trees and thickets ; this forms the 
fore grounds. Beyond this appears a ſwell of waſte 
furry land, diverſified with a cottage, and a road that 
winds behind a farm-houſe, and a fine clump of trees. 
The back ſcene of all is a ſemicircular range of hills, 
diverſified with wood, ſcenes of cultivation, and en- 
cloſures, to about four or five miles diſtance. _ 

Still winding up into the wood, you come to a flight 
ſeat opening through the trees to a bridge of five piers, 
croſſing a large piece of water at about half a mile 
diſtance. The next ſeat looks down from a cofſider- 
ble height, along the ſide of a ſteep precipice, upon 
ſome irregular and pleaſing ground. And now you 
turn on a ſudden into a long ſtrait lined walk in the 


wood, arched over with tall trees, and terminated - 


with a ſmall ruſtic building. Though the walk is 
ſtrait-lined, yet the baſe riſes and falls ſo agreeably, 
as leaves no room to cenſure its formality. About 
the middle of this avenue you arrive at a lofty gothic 
feat, whence you look down a ſlope, through the 
wood on each fide. This view is indeed a fine one; 
the eye firſt travelling down over well variegated 
ground into the valley, where is a large piece of wa- 
ter. The ground from hence riſes gradually to the 
top of Clent-hill, and the landſcape is enriched with 
a view of Hales-Owen, the late lord Dudley's houſe, 
and a large wood of lord Lyttleton's. 


From hence you proceed to the ruſtic building be- 


fore mentioned, a flight and unexpenſive edifice, 
formed of rough unhewn ſtone, commonly called the 
Temple of Pan; having a trophy of the Tibia. and 
Syrinx, with a Latin inſcription from Virgil. 
Aſcending to the right through this dark umbra- 


geous walk, you enter at oace upon a lightſome high 
natural terrace, where the eye is thrown over all the 
ſcenes you have viewed before, together with many 


fine additional ones, and all beheld from a declivity 


that approaches as near to a precipice as is agreeable. 


This is by far the moſt magnificent ſcene here. It 
would be idle to mention the Clee-hills, the Wrekin, 
the Welch mountains, or Caer Caradoc, at a prodi- 
gious diſtance ; which, though they finely terminate 
the ſcene, ſhould not be mentioned at the Leaſowes, 
the beauty of which turns chiefly upon diſtinguiſhable 
ſcenes. The valley upon the right is equally enrich- 
ed, and the oppoſite ſide is well fringed with 
woods ; and the high hills on one fide this long 
winding vale rolling agreeably into the hoilows on the 


other. 
: BY" Returning 
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Returning back into the wood, and croſſing Pan's 
Temple, you go directly down the ſlope into another 
part of Mr. Shenſtone's grounds, till you come toa leat 
under a noble beech, that preſents a rich variety of 
fore-ground ; and, at about half a mile diſtance, are 
teen, a Gothic alcove on a hill, well covered with 
woods, a pretty cottage under trees in the more diſ- 


tant part of the concave, and a farm-houſe on the 


right, all pictureſque objects, 

The next ſeat affords much the ſame ſcenes, only 
a little enlarged, with the addition of that remarkable 
elump of trees, called Frankly-Beeches, adjoining to 
the old family ſeat of the Lyttleton's, and from 
whence the preſent lord Lyttleton derives title. 

Leaving this place you come to a handſome Gothic 
ſcreen, backed with a clump of firs, which throws the 
eye in front full upon a caſcade in the valley, iſſu- 
ing from beneath a dark ſhade of poplars. The houſe 
appears in the center of a large ſwelling lawn, buſhed 
with trees and thicket. The pleaſing variety of eaſy 
fwells and hollows, bounded by ſcenes leſs ſmooth and 
cultivated, afford the moſt delightful picture of do- 
meſtic retirement and tranquillity. 

You now deſcend to a feat incloſed with handſome 
pales, and backed with firs, inſcribed to lord Lyttle- 
ton. It preſents a beautiful view up a valley con- 
tracted gradually, and ending in a moſt magnificent 
group of oaks and beeches. The right hand fide is 
enlivened with two ſtriking caſcades, and a winding 
ſtream ſecn at intervals between tufts of trees and 
woodland. To the left appears the hanging wood 
already mentioned, with the Gothic ſcreen on the 
flope in the center. Winding ſtill downwards, you 
come to a ſmall ſeat, where one of the offices of the 
houſe, and a view of a cottage on very high ground, 
are ſeen over the tops of the trees of the grove in the 
adjacent valley. The next ſeat ſhews another face of 
the ſame valley, the water gliding calmly along be- 
twixt two ſeeming groves, without any cafcade. 

You now deſcend to a beautiful gloomy ſcene called 
Virgil's Grove, which it is not ealy to paint or de- 
fcribe. On the entrance is a ſmall obeliſk, with an 
inſcription in honour of Virgil. Before it is a bench, 
where ſome of the fame objects are ſeen again, but in 
a different point of light. The whole ſcene is opake 
and gloomy, conſiſting of a ſmall deep valley, the ſides 
of which are encloſed with irregular tufts of hazle 
and other underwood; and the whole overſhadowed 
with lofty trees rifing out of the bottom of the valley, 


through which a copious ſtream makes its way, by 


moſſy banks enamelled with primroſes and a varie 

of wild wood flowers. The firſt feat you 8 
is inſeribed to the celebrated poet, Mr. Thomſon. 
This ſeat is placed upon a ſteep bank on the edge of 
the valley, from which the eye js here drawn down 
into the far below by the light that glimmers in front, 
and the found of various caſcades, by which the 
winding ftream is agreeably broken. Oppoſite this 
ſeat the ground riſes again to a kind of drippin 

fountain, where a ſmall rill trickles down a rude Riek 


of rock-work, through fern, liverwort, and aquatic | 
After falling down theſe caſcades it winds - 
under a bridge of one arch, and then empties itſelf |] 


weeds. 


into a fmall lake which catches it a little below. On 
the left is ſeen one of the moſt beautiful caſcades ima- 
ginable, through a kind of viſta, or glade, falling 
down a precipice overarched with trees. | 

You now proceed to a ſeat at the bottom of a large 
root, on the fide of a flope; and on this ſeat is the 
following elegant inſcription : 


O let me haunt this peaceful ſhade ; 

Nor let ambition e'er invade 

The tenants of this leafy bower, 

That ſhun her paths, and flight her power. 


Hither the peaceful halcyon flies, 

From ſocial meads, and open ſkies ; 
Pleas'd by this rill her courſe to ſteer, 
And hide her ſapphire plumage here. 
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The trout, bedropt with crimſon ſtains, 
Forſakes the river's proud domains, 
Forſakes the ſun's unweecome gleam, 
To lurk within this hunible ſtream. 


And fure I hear the naiad ſay, 

« Flow, flow, my ſtream, this devious way, 
Though lovely ſoft thy murmurs ate, 
Thy waters lovely, cool and fair. 


% Flow, gentle ſtream, nor let the vain 
* Thy ſmall unſully'd ſtores diſdain ; 

« Nor let the penſive ſage repine, 

« Whoſe latent courſe reſemblæs thine.” 


The view from this feat is a tranquil ſcene of wa- 
ter gliding through floping ground, with a ſketch. of 
the ſmall lake below. Advancing ſome way you lote 
ſight of the water, and only hear the noiſe of it. 
You now ſuddenly turn upon the high caſcade ; the 
ſcene around which is a grotto of native ſtone, and 
roots of trees. You then enter the ſhrubbery, by 
which the building is half ſurrounded, where are two 
ſeats, inſcribed to two of Mr. Shenſtone's particular 
friends. 

The firſt object that engages the attention after 
entering the ſhrubbery, is a Venus de Medicis, by the 
ſide of a baſon of gold fiſh, encompaſſed with ſhrubs, 
and illuſtrated with the following beautiful infcrip- 
tion : | 


To Venus, Venus here retir'd, 
My ſober vows I pay 

Not her on Paphian plains admir'd, 
The bold, the pert the gay. 


Not her whofe amorous leer prevail'd 
To bribe the Phrygian boy; 
Not her who, clad in armour, fail'd 


To fave difaſt'rous Troy. 


Freſh riſing from the foamy tide, 
She every boſom warms ; 

While half withdrawn the ſeems to hide, 
And half reveals her charms, | 


Learn hence, ye boaſtful ſons of taſte, 
Who plan the rural ſhade; 

Learn hence to ſhun the cious waſte 
Of pomp, at large diſplay d. 


Let ſweet concealment's magic art 
Your mazy bounds inveſt : 

And while the ſight unveils a part, 
Let fancy paint the reſt, 


Let coy reſerve with coſt unite 
To grace your wood or hield ; 

No ray obtruſive pall the ſight, 
In all you paint or build. 


And far be drove the ſumptuous glare 
Of gold from Britiſh groves : 
And far the meretricious air 
Of China's vain alcoves. 


Tis baſhful beauty ever twines 

The moſt coercive chain ; 

Tis ſhe, that ſov'reign rule declines, 
Who beſt deſerves to reign. 


From the ſhrubbery an opening appears down the 
valley, over a lawn well edged with oaks, to a piece 
of water, croſſed by a conſiderable bridge,. which, 


| with the ſteeple of Hales, and a village amidſt trees, 


form, on the whole, a very pleaſing picture. Thus 
winding through flowering ſhrubs, by the fide of 
a menagerie for doves, you are conducted to the 
houſe, which is a handſome building, and elegantly 


furniſhed. 
Such 
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is the deſcription of the famous Leaſowes, 
2 extent, elegance of diſplay, and variety of 
ſcenes, may be jultly ſaid to equal at leaſt the firſt ſeat 


: kingdom. | 
3 


or CLeonuRy, or Cleobury Mortimer, ſo called from 
its having formerly belonged to the noble only of 
that name. It is pleaſantly ſituated, and conſiſts of 
one large ſtreet, in which are ſome good houſes, but 
little trade is carried on, ſo that it is not at preſent po- 
mulous. There was formerly a ſtrong caſtle in this 
place, built by one of the Montgomery's, but no re- 
mains of it are now left, nor are there any public 
buildings in the town that merit a particylar deſcrip- 
tion, except the church, which is a venerable gothic 
ſtructure, and formerly belonged to one of the mitred 
abbies. The chancel is extremely curious, and in it 
is a monument that merits the attention of eyery tra- 
veller, not for the elegance of the workmanſhip, but 
the words of the epitaph, which conveys to the mind 
the moſt feeling ſentiments of unfeigned duty from an 
obedient ſon to an indulgent parent. It is as follows: 


The Reverend Mr. William Edwards, late vicar of 
ttutcis church, departed this life, 
Feb. 16, 1738, aged 77. 


The ritual ſtone thy ſon doth lay 
O' er thy reſpected duſt, 

Only proclaims the mournful-day 
When he a parent loſt. 


Fame will convey thy virtues down, 

Through ages yet to come; ' - 

'Tis needleſs, fince ſo well they're known, 
To crowd them on thy tomb. 


— 


Deep to engrave them on my heart, 
Rather demands my care; 
Ah ] could I ſtamp in ev'ry part 
The fair impreſſion there 


In life to copy thee I'll ſtrive, 
And when I that reſign, ; 
May ſome good-natur'd friend ſurvive, 
To lay my bones by thine. 


On the north fide of the church is a free- ſchool 
founded by Sir William Child, one of the maſters in 
Chancery, who left 3500l. for ſupporting it, beſides a 
handſome ſalary to the maſter. On the eaſt fide of the 
ſchool are the remains of a Daniſh camp, but by 
whom it was thrown up does not appear. This town 
has a weekly market on Thurſday, and is diſtant from 
London 135 mules. | 
Lupo is a large populous towns and pleaſantly 
ſituated on a eminence, from whence there is a moſt 

delightful proſpect over the ———— country. 
The houſes are well built, the ſtreets exceeding clean, | 
and many people of rank and fortune conſtantly reſide 
in it. The country around it is exceeding pleaſant, 
fruiful and populous, particularly a vale on the banks 
of the river Corve, called Corverſdale. | 

Here is an old caſtle built by Roger de Montgomery 
ſoon after the conqueſt, and from its preſent remains 
ſeems to have been 8 one of the moſt beauti- 
ful ſtructures of the ſort in England. The walls are 
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It may be neceſſary in this place to take ſome notice of 
the office of Lords of the Marches, whoſe courts were always 
derived, 

It is uncertain at what time they were firſt eſtabliſhed,. but, 
doubtleſs, long before the Norman conquelt ; for although 
the preſent name is of French origin, yet the office muſt have 
exiſted before that language was known in this iſland. Their 
liberties, however, were very great, and they had a juriſ- 
diction ſomewhat ſimilar to that of Counties Palatine. | 


held here, and from whom our title of nobility, Marguzs, is 


They held courts to determine all manner of diſputes in 


* 1 - * 


exceeding thiek, and the rooms lofty and magnificent: 
the battlements are very high and ſtrong, and are 
adorned with towers. | 
When this caſtle was built the town was incloſed 
with a ſtone wall; but during the wars in the reign o 
king Stephen, it was beſieged by David, king of 
Scotland, who had marched into this part of the 
country, to ſupport the title of his neice, the emprels 
Matilda. During the fiege, Henry, prince of Scot- 
land, ſon of David, was pulled off his ſaddle, by a 
hook, which ſome of the ſoldiers reached from the 
walls, but was reſcued by Stephen, although fighting 
againſt him, an inſtance of generoſity that would }ave 
done honour to an Epaminondes, or a Scipio. 
In the reign of Henry II. this caſtle was conſidered 
as a place of great importance, and given to ong of the 
king's favourites, but came at laſt to the earls of 
March, princes of the blood royal. It was here that 
the two ſons of Edward LV. reſided, when their uncle 
Richard III. at that time duke of Glouceſter, ſent for 
them to London. It continued to be in great repute 
in the reigns of the ſubſequent kings, and Henry VIII. 
appointed a lord depute of Wales and. the Marches, 
who kept his court in the caſtle. | 8 
The office of lord deputy continued till after the re- 
volution, when king William appointed lord lieute- 
nants, and diſſolved the court, fince which time the 
caſtle has been greatly neglected, and in all probability 
will ſoon fall to decay. It was here that Arthur the 
eldeſt, ſon of Henry VII. died, whoſe wife Catharine, 
marrying his brother, was one of the cauſes, tho 
undeſigned, that brought about the reformation. * 
When the civil wars broke out, in the laſt century, 
Ludlow was very zealous in defence of the royal 
cauſe, and the caitle held out till the king's affairs 
were totally ruined. | | 
Many of the royal apartments in the caſtle are ſtill 


entire, and the ſword of ſtate, with the fine velvet 


hangings, and ſome of the furniture, are ſtill pre- 
ſerved. The chapel is allo entire, and ſeveral coats of 
arms belonging to the Welch gentry are painted on the 
pannels and the glaſs of the windows. The walls of 
the caſtle were originally a mile in compaſs, and be 
fore It was a lawn that extended near two miles, but 


a conſiderable part of it is now encloſed; ----It was i 
this caſtle that Milton's Maſque of Comus was firſt 
acted, when the earl of Bridgewater was lord-preſi- 
dent ; and the principal parts were performed by 
noble perſonages, It is alſo ſaid, that here the famous 
Butler, author of Hudibras, wrote the firſt part of 
that celebrated performance. NES. PEN 
'The church of Ludlow is a moſt noble gothic 
ſtructure, with fine painted glaſs in the windows, and 
a lofty tower, in which is an excellent ring of bells, 
Many of the nobility, who were lords of the mar- 
ches*, were buried in this church, and ſome of their 
monuments are ſtill ſtanding. On the north wall of 
the choir is an inſcription, which informs us that the 
bowels of prince Arthur were depoſited here, though 
his body was buried in the cathedral of Worceſter ; 
and we are told, that ſome years ago, as the work- 
men were digging.to make a grave, they found a 
heart in a leaden box, but whether or not it was his - 
is uncertain. In the choir, at one corner of the altar 
is 2 room called the Godt-houſe, where the prieſts 
formerly kept their conſecrated utenſils. To this 
church the earl of Powis lately gave a new organ, 
which coſt 1000l. 4 py 7 * 
* 


_ 
— 


civil actions, nor was the king's writs to run in their bounds 
without their permiſſion. They alſo claimed by preſcription 
a right to hold pleas of the crown; and at the coronation of 
our kings, they claimed the right of preſenting the ſilver 
ſpurs worn on thoſe occaſions. 1 

Such was the nature of the oſſices of lords of the marches, 
from whence it appears, that the title of Marquis, in the 
preſeat age, is only an empty name, as, according to its ori- 
ginal meaniug, it ſigniſed a perſon entruſted with plenafy 
powers, to keep the marches of the kingdom 
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In the market - place is a conduit, with a lofty ſtone 
croſs upon it; and in a niche, on the croſs, is the 
image of St. Lawrence, to whom the church was de- 
dicated. Here is alſo an alms-houſe for 30 poor peo- 
ple, and two charity-ſchools. 

The town has a good bridge over the Temd, which 
turns many mills in the neighbourhood ; and acroſs it 
are ſeveral wears. The place receives great benefit 
from its educating the Welch youth of both ſexes, and 
its being a great thoroughfare to Wales. Horſe-races 
are annually kept in the neighbourhood, and the in- 
habitants are eſteemed a very humane and polite peo- 

le. 
: The government of this town is veſted in two 
bailiffs, a recorder, twelve aldermen, twenty-four 
common- council, with a town-clerk and other pro- 
per officers. The _ market on Monday is well 
ſupplied with all kinds of proviſions, and the place is 
_ diſtant from London 138 miles. 


Near Ludlow is a ſmall village called Caer Cara- 


dock, where there is a lofty hill, on which are the 
remains of an antient fortification, ſuppoſed to have 
been raiſed by the brave Britiſh prince, Caractacus, 
who withſtood, with the moſt invincible courage, the 
whole power of the Roman army, till he was baſely 
betrayed to Oſtorius, the lieutenant, by the queen of 
the Brigantes. | | 3 

When this renowned chief was e priſoner be- 
fore the emperor Claudius at Rome, Tacitus tells us, 
that he delivered his ſentiments to the monarch in the 
following manner, which will ever do honour to his 
good ſenſe and moſt undaunted ſpirit, as it procured 


him the favour of all the Romans. 


« Had my moderation in proſperity been adequate 
to my family and fortune, then had I entered your 
city, rather as a friend then a captive : nor would 

ou, Sir, have diſdained an alliance with a prince de- 
cended from illuſtrious anceſtors, and the chief of 
many nations. My preſent condition to me is dif- 
honourable, to you is glorious ! I was maſter of 
horſes, men, arms and riches. No wonder then I 
was unwilling to loſe them. For though your am- 


cc 
«c 
«c 
cc 


are obliged to ſubmit to the yoke ? Had I been 
ſooner betrayed, I had neither been diſtinguiſhed by 
misfortune, nor you by glory. And had I fallen, 
oblivion had been the immediate conſequence of 
my fate. But if you now fave my lite, I ſhall be 


an eternal monument of your elemency.“ 


The emperor generouſly granted the hero his re- 
queſt, and he remained long after in the higheſt 
eſteem at Rome. The remains of this camp ſhew it 
to have been a place of great ſtrength, ſurrounded by 
a very deep ditch, but for all that it was not ſufficient 
to oppoſe the regularity of the Roman diſcipline. 
here are the remains of ſome other camps in the 

neighbourhood, which plainly appear to have been Ro- 
man works, and doubtleſs thrown up by the lieutenant 
Oftorius, from which we are naturally led to believe 
that thoſe ambitious adventurers did not find Britain 
ſo eaſy a conqueſt, as Tacitus, Suetonius, and ſome 
other writers would make us beheve ; but ſome allow- 
ance may be made for that flattery, which the learned 
at all times are too ready to beſtow on the great. 

In the neighbourhood of Ludlow 1s a village, called 
Hopton, where there are ſtill the remains of a prodi- 
gious ſtrong caſtle, built in the reign of Edward I. by 
one of the Mortimers, earl of March, and in the 
reign of Charles I. it made a gallant defence for the 
royal party, nor did the garriſon ſubmit, till they were 
reduced to the laſt extremity. 

On the 19th of March, 1642, ſoon after the king 
had diſplayed the royal ſtandard at Nottingham, the 
earl of Northampton, who concealed a body of his 
forces, came up with the army of the parliament near 
this place, and a bloody battle enfued, which was diſ- 
puted with great bravery on both ſides for ſeveral 
hours ; at firſt the horſemen belonging to the par- 
liament were put to flight, but the brave earl was 
killed on the ſpot, after he had diſplayed the moſt 
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bition is univerſal, does it follow that all mankind | 
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ſignal acts of courage, and his men ſeeing their leader 
killed, were diſcomtited and fled. 

BrsHop's CASTLE is a very antient town, and is ſo 
called, becauſe the biſhops of Hereford had formerly a 
caſtle in it, which was generally the country refidetice 
of thoſe prelates. The caſtle has been long demo- 
liſhed, but the town is till a flouriſhing place, and 
contains many handſome buildings. The town-houſe 
in an exceeding neat ſtructure, but the church does 
not contain any thing remarkable. 

About ſix miles from this town is an agreeable vil- 
lage called Clun, where there are the remains of a 
ſtrong caſtle built in the reign of king Stephen. From 
the walls which are now ſtanding it appears to have 
been originally a magnificent and ſtrong edifice. 

Near this village are the remains of an antient 
camp, which was probably thrown up by the Romans 
during their wars with the antient Britons. It is ſur- 
rounded with deep trenches, and from the whole of 
its appearance muſt have been a place of great 
ſtrength. 

CHURCH-STRETTON is pleafantly fituated on the 
Roman Prætorian highway, called by the Saxons 
Watling- Street. It is an exceeding neat town, having 
many good houſes ; and the ſtreets are broad, open and 
well paved. The church is an antient gothic ſtruc. 
ture, with a lofty tower; and in it are ſeveral antient 
monuments, The weekly market is on Thurſday, 
and the town is 153 miles diſtant from London. 

In the neighbourhood of this town isa village, called 
L1TTLESSTRETTON, built in a moſt romantic ſituation, 
among lofty hills, on the road leading to Shrewſbury ; 
but it does not contain any thing worthy the notice of 
a traveller. 

O$SWESTRY is a populous town, but the houſes are 
very mean, and the ſtreets dirty and ill paved. It is 
fuppoſed to have received its name from Oſwald, king 
of Northumberland, who had an army at this place; 
but being met by the king of Mercia, his forces were 
defeated, and himſelf flain. Here was formerly a 
m_ caſtle, but it has long fince been totally de- 
moliſhed. 

The town, which is a borough by preſeription, is 


governed by a mayor, aſſiſted by ſome of the princi- 


pal inhabitants. The church is a poor gothic ſtrue- 
ture; but there is an exceeding good free- ſchool, with 
a charity-ſchool for children 4 both ſexes, who are 
eloathed and educated. There was formerly a great 
trade carried on in the making of flannels and other 
goods, which were ſold to the Welch: but that is now 
decayed, nor is there an inn in the place fit for the ac- 
commodation of a traveller. The weekly market is 
1 and the diſtance from London 171 
miles. 

At a ſmall diſtance from the town is a hill, where 
there are the remains of a ſtrong camp, ſurrounded by 
deep ditches, and ſuppoſed to be the place where 
Perda, king of Mercia, encamped his men againſt 
Oſwald king of Northumberland. 

At a village in this neighbourhood was a ſtrong 
caſtle, called Whittington, built ſoon after the con- 
queſt, but no remains of it are left. There was alſo 
another caſtle at a village called Knockin, built by one 
of the noble family of Stranger, which is now the 
property of his grace the duke of Athol. 

ELLESMERE is a very populous town, ſituated on 
the borders of a lake, or meer, from which it receives 
its name. The houſes in general are exceeding neat, 
and the ſtreets well paved, in the principal one of 
which is an ancient gothic church, conſiſting of a 
nave, chancel, and fide iſles, with a lofty tower at the 
welt end, wherein is a ring of eight bells. Here was 
formerly a ſtrong caſtle, but little of its ruins are now 
to be ſeen, it having been deſtroyed during the civil 
wars in the laſt century. The weekly market is on 
Tueſday, and the place is 172 miles diſtant from 
London. 

The neighbourhood of Elleſmere is remarkable for 
producing great plenty of game; and the beſt freſh 
water fiſh are taken in the lake, 

Wem is a conſiderable town, pleaſantly ſituated 
near the ſource of the ſmall river Rodan. It * 


n ſtrect, with ſome ſmaller ones; 
rr A very handſome ſtructure, with 
a fine chancel, and a {lofty tower. The living is 
worth 4ool. a year, and there is an exceeding good 
free ſchool, where —_ are qualified for the unver- 
fity. There is al | 8 
one for the people called Methodiſts. 5 

The houſes in this town are in general well built, 
and proviſions of all ſorts are in great plenty. The 
weekly market is on Thurſday, and the diſtance from 
London 166 miles. "7 

BURGH, a large village, is ſituated about five miles 
from Wem, where many Roman coins and other an- 
tiquities have been dug up, and ſome have ſuppoſed 
it to have been one of their military ſtations; but 
hiſtory is filent concerning its name, only that the 
vulgar people have a tradition, that it was a great city 
in the time of Arthur, which 1s not improbable, as | 
that hero repaired many of the forts that were left by 
the Romans. : | | 
Near this place is a village called RepcasTLE, from 
the remains of a ſtrong caſtle, built on a rock, of a 


hard ſtone, of a reddiſh colour. At preſent moſt of 


| 


this ancient fabrick is in ruins ; but as it was ſtand- | 
ing when Camden wrote, we may ſuppoſe that it was 


deſtroyed during the civil wars. 

WHITCHURCH is a very handſome town ſituated on 
the road leading to Cheſter; and although not a place 
of any trade, yet the numbers of people conſtantly 
paſſing through it, to and from Ireland makes it ex- 
ceeding populous, and there are ſome very good 
inns. That it is a place of conſiderable antiquity 
appears from there having been fome religious houſes 
in it before the reign of Henry III. though not the 
leaſt remains of them are now to be ſeen. | 

But what principally cngages the notice of a tra- 
veller in this town is its fine church, a noble ſtrue- 
ture of the Tuſcan order, built by act of parliament 


o a diſſenting meeting-houſe, and | 


1 


* 


— 


in 1722, on the ſpot where an old gothic one for- 


| 
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merly ſtood. The whole edifice.is built of foe fres 


ſtone, and at the weſt end is a ſtately ſquare tower, 
ſurraunded by battſements at the top, in which are 
eight good bells, with a clock and muſical chimes. 
The whole building is very regular, conſiſting of a 
large nave with fide iſles, having galleries contrived - 
in the moſt convenient manner, with a fine altar piece, 


ſeveral ancient monuments, and neat pews. This 


living is worth upwards of 0 per annum, and be- 
ing in the gift of the duke of Bridgewater, it uſually is 


|| given to ſuch branches of that noble family as are 


brought up to the church. 

There is alſo an excellent free ſchool, with houſes 
for the maſter and uſner, beſides exceeding good ſa- 
laries; and many eminent perſons have had their edu- 
cation in it. There is likewiſe a charity ſchool for 
children of both fexes, and an alms-houſe, with a 
meeting for proteſtant diſſenters. The weekly market 
is on Friday, and the diſtance from London 161 miles. 

The laſt place we have to mention in this county, 
is 

DravToN, a neat agreeable town, ſituated on the 
banks of a ſmall river, called Tern, and ſuppoſed to 
have been one of the Roman ftations, though no 
coins, pavements, or other antiquities, have been dug 
up at it, The town at preſent doth not contain any 
thing remarkable, only that the church is a good 
modern ſtructure, and the ſtreets are kept exceeding 
clean. 

In the neighbourhood of this town is a village, 
called ATHERLEY, which was formerly a place of great 
repute, but it is now fallen to decay. 

At another village, called 8Sroxx, are the remains of 
a caſtle, built by Theobald de Verdun. It remained 
in great ſplendor many years, and was in poſſeſſion of 
the noble family of Ferrers, to whom it came by mar- 
riage; but at preſent the manor belongs to lord Cra- 
ven, and part of the caſtle, with ſome modern ad- 
ditions, is now converted into a country feat, 
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A Correct Lift of the FAIRS of SHROPSHIRE. 


Places. Months. Day Articles ſold. Places. | Months. [Da Articles ſold. 
— — — 1 | 6 £4. — — —— — — — — 
May 23 | | Horned Cat. Shee Third Tueſ- 
: - p. . 
Battlefield | og 5 2 Horn. Cattle & Sheep * ew * Horned Cattle 
Fri — ? ugu 2 
| fore Feb. 13 | 2667 14 
. Sheep, horned C 1 
| p. horned Cat- 
8 | tle and Horſes, Hales-Owen rl = Horfes, Toys, &c. 
! INV. B. 1 1 
Biſhop's Caſtle 4 |Firſt Friday by 4 e — — une 22 Horſes, Cat. & Sheep 
after M 2 — Ma; Toys, and other Tri- 
| — ay- | Fairs is for Sheep Hodnett I 1 * 
July 5 * LI 1 May 29 Sheep, Horned Cattle, 
zeptember | 9 TY 1 September | 29 and Horſes 
November 13 | / F ueſday be- 
Thurſda Horn'd Cattle, Horſes, fore Eaſte Horned Cat. Horſes, 
before Sheep, Hops, Li- Wedneiday Pigs, Linen, and 
Shrove-tide nens & Cheeſe Ludlow in What- Woolen Cloth 
| . 30 Ditto, —3 Sheeps | — Ran | 
Bridgenorth Woo ugu 21 n 1 
oy aſt Ditto, and Lamb's- September | 23 "_ Hops and fat 
Aug $ j Wool | | December 83 
Horned Cat. Horſes, 
October 29 Sheep, &c. Wedneſday | 
Cleobury 2 May 2 |Horned Cattle, Sheep before | Horned Cat. Hor- 
mer October 27 | and Pigs | Market Drayton PalmSunday} ſes, Pigs, Linen, 
Cl What. Mon. Horned Cattle, Sheep September | 19 and Wooll. Cloth 
November | 22 and Horfes OQober | 24 
| 
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| | | . 
Places, Months. Days Articles ſold. | Places. Months, [Days Articles ſold, 
N Saturday be- May 14 Cattle, ſe | 
| fore Palm- n Stretton j September he I OT 7" * 
Sunday r hos Wattleſbury Auguit 5 [Ditto 
Newport May 28 P March 29 
| july 27 Wellington Jane 22 | > Ditto and Swine 
| September | 25 Rn Sheep, and November | 17 
(December 10 Hoge May 6 Cattle, Horſes, Shee 
ME + 15 vy Holy Thurſ. Linen & F la may 
May 12 | | Sheep and Horned 2 June 29 
weſtry Auguſt 15 Cattle — 22 Duto m deine 
[December | 11 May 12 |. attle, Hor. & Sheep 
owder-Batch September 27 12 Cat. Hor- . ſuly 5 Sheep 
uiton July 5 ſes and Sheep Wenlock October 17 [Horles, Cattle, Sheep 
t. Kenelms — A; RO December 4 | and Swine 
at, Horſes, Sheep, Weſtbu Auguſt Sheep, Cat. & Horſe 
hifnal Auguſt 5 and Swine - Whi 0 Whit Mon. . Catle, Sheep, Holle 
November | 22 Ditto and Hops hitchurch | October 28 and Swine 
Saturd. next J 
after March| 15 | 
_—_— | Horned Cat. Hor- | 
Eaſter Week | > ſes, Sheep, Cheeſe, 
| Wedneſday | and Linen Cloth 
hrewſbury before 
Whit Sund i 
'uly 3 |] Ditto and Lamb's 
| Auguſt 12 Wool 
— _ 4 | _ Ditto, and Pigs | | 
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Neighbouring Seats. 


* 


- 


Places. from 
I Lon. 
The Road from Lon- N: 
don to Shrewlbury. —— 
From London to 
Coventry (ſee p. 123) | 91 
A _ 931 
Meriden 974 
Caſtle-Bromwick 105 
Sutton Coldfield- 106 
heath 

Welch-Harp Inn 115 
Four Croſſes Inn 1242 
Iviſey-Bank 133 
Watling-Street 144 
Shrewſbury 155 


— 


— 


Bridgenorth 


To Coventry 
Birmingham 
Smethick 
Oldbury Chapel 
Dudley 
Himley 

| Round Oak 
Gataker-hill 
Bridgenorth 
Mervil 
Wealock 
Harley 
Creſſedge 

C und 
Shrewſbury 


From London to 
Shrewſbury, by 


110 
114 
117 
120 
123 
1292 
134 
135 
138 
143 
148 


150 
156 


To the left of Smethick is 
Hales Owen, a ſeat of lord 
Dudley ; and near it the 
Leaſowes, the ſeat of the 
late Mr. Shenſtone. 

91 | Near Dugley is Dudley Ca- 
ſtle, the ſeat of Lord Viſ- 
count Dudley ; ; three miles 
from which is 
another ſeat of his lordſhip. | 

A little on this ſide Bridge- 
north is Davenport Houſe, , 
the ſeat of Mr. Davenport. 

Near Bridgenorth is Stanley, 
the ſeat of Sir I ho. Jones. 

About three miles to the right 
of Bridgenorth is Apley, the 
ſeat of major Whitmore, 

On che right, three miles be- 
youd Bridgenorth, is the 


Himley, 


”T———— T— 


Places 


From London to 


Oſweſtry. 


—— 


To Shrewſbu 
Montfort Bri 
Neſſcliffe 
Knuckin-hea 
Finger Poſt 
Oſweſtry 


de 


th 


From Shrewſbury ts 
Welch-pool. 


To Rompton Caſtle 


Trivenant 
Buttington 
Welch- pool 


From Shrewſbury to 
Cheſter. 


Hadnal-chapel 


Lee-bridge 
Prees-heath 
Prees 
Whitchyrch 


Crimſley-bridge 
Hamiton- poſt 


Feathers-Inn 


Golbourn- bridge 


Hatton -· heath 


Cheſter 


| from 


Diſt. . 


Neighbouring Seats. 


Mr. 


ſeat of Sir Richard AQon, 
bart. 

About two miles on the left 
is Durmerſon, the feat of 

Wilde; 
che ſeat of Mr. Tracey. 

Two miles beyond Creſſedge, 
on the right, is High Ercall, 
a feat of the late earl of 
of Bradford, 


near which 1s 


8-H ROF HRB 
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Biography of ShROPSHIRE. 


IR RoBERT BROKE, or BROOKE, was born in this 
county in 1512. After being property inſtructed 
in grammar learning, he was ſent to Oxford, where 
he finiſhed his philoſophical ſtudies, and then re- 
moved to the Middle Temple, London. When he 
had acquired a perfect knowledge of the law, he was 
called up to the bar, and in 1552 took the degree of 
ſerjeant. On the acceſſion of queen Mary he was ap- 
pointed chief-juſtice of the Common P eas, and re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood. He enjoyed his 
office till his death, which happened in the year 1558. 
He was. 2 man of great knowledge in his profeſſion, 
and, as a judge, was juſtly eſteemed for his moderation 
and integrity. | 


Trxomas CHURCHYARD was born at Shrewſbury, 
but at what period is not certainly known. He wrote 
a book in verſe of the worthies of Wales, which at 
mat time was greatly eſteemed. Mr. Camden, in his 
Remains, has preſerved a copy of his epitaph, writ- 
ten by himſelf, by which it appears that he was very 
poor, as poets ſometimes are. The epitaph was as 
follows: 


Come, Alecto, lend me thy torch, | 
To find a church-yard in a church-porch ; 
Poverty and poetry his tomb doth encloſe, 
Wherefore, good neighbours, be merry in proſe. 


It is conjectured that he died about the 11th year 
of the reign of queen Elizabeth, A. D. 1570. 


Sir THoMas Apams was born at Wem in this 
county in 1586. He received a claſſical education at 
Cambridge, but was afterwards brought up to the bu- 
ſineſs of a draper in London. He was ſtrictly pru- 
dent in his conduct, and happily fucceſsful in his 
undertakings. He received all the honours the city 
of London could beſtow, and in 1646 diſcharged, 
with the greateſt integrity, the office of chief magiſ- 
ſtrate. He was afterwards, for his loyalty and unbi- 
aſſed — ſent to the Tower, diveſted of ail his 
public employments, and baniſhed the kingdom. 
During his exile he remitted to Charles II. 10, oool. 
and in the 7 3 year of his age was ſent commiſſioner 
by the city of London to Breda in Holland with ge- 
neral Monk, to congratulate and attend the king 
home; and on the 13th of June 1660 (a few days 
after his majeſty's return) he was made a baronet of 
England. He died on the 4th of February 1667, in 
the 82d year of his age, 

Among many other noble works, he eſtabliſhed a 
profeſſor of Arabic in Cambridge; and was at the 
ſole expence of tranſlating the goſpels into the Perfian 
tongue, in order, as he faid, to throw a ſtone at the 
forchead of Mahomet. 


Benjamin WricucoTr, D. D. was born in this 
county in 1610, After having received a private edu- 
cation, he entered himſelf a ſtudent of Emanuel col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he finiſhed his ſtudies, and 
then took clerical orders. His firſt preferment in the 
church was a living in Somerſetſhire, after which he 
was elected a provoſt of King's College, and one of 
the univerſity preachers. During the uſurpation, he 
complied with the ruling powers, but acted with fo 
much prudence and moderation, that he became of 
great ſervice to ſuch of the clergy as ſerupled to take 
the oaths. He inſtructed the youth under his care 
with ſo much judgment and diſcretion, that many of 
his pupils became ornaments to the nation. At the 
reſtoration he was preſented to the vicarage of St. 
Lawrence, Jewry, and held it till his death, which 
happened in 1683.—He was a very eminent divine, 
and his character, drawn by Dr. Tillotſon, who 
preached his funeral ſermon, ſhews him in the moſt 
amiable light through all the ſtations of life. His 
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fermons are publiſhed in four volumes, octavo, and 


a ſelect collection of them in one volume by the earl 
of Shafteſbury. | 


RIchARD EaxTER, an eminent Miniſter among 
the non-conformiſts, was born in this county in 1615, 
He was educated at a private ſchoo!, and ſo great was 
the natural ſtrength of his genius, that as he grew up 
he ſoon became famous for his learning, and was highly 
eſteemed by the leading men of both parties. 

Dur:nz the civil wars he was chaplain to one of the 
regiments belonging to the parliament, and after the 
death of the king, he was promoted to the living of 
Kidderminſter in Worceſterſhire. After the reſtora- 
tion he was offered the biſhopric of Hereford, if he 
would comply with tlre act of uniformity; but that 
he declined, chuſing rather to ſuffer with the non- 
conformiſts, to whom he was ſentimentally con- 
nected, | ; 

Towards the latter end of the reign of Charles IT, 
he publiſhed a paraphraſe on the New Teſtament ; but 
the notes on the 17th chapter of the Romans ſo of- 
fended the court, that the attorney-general was or- 
dered to file an information againſt him. He was 
ſoon after brought to trial, ned cool and committed 
to the King's-bench priſon, till he paid it; where he 
remained two years, and was then diſcharged at the in- 
ſtigation of ear] Powis. After the revolution he re- 
tired to a private houſe in Charter-houſe-ſquare, where 
he died in 1691. He was a man of great piety as 
well as learning, and Dr. Barrow uſed to fay of him, 


that his controverſies were never anſwered, and his 


religious tracts but too little practiſed, 


Anam LyTTELToON, D. D. was born at Hales- 
Owen in this county, in 1527. He received his edu- 
cation under the famoys Dr. Buſby, in Weſtminſter- 
ſchool, after which he became a ſtudent in Chriſt- 
Church, Oxford. He ſuffered fo much for his loy- 
alty during the civil wars, that, in order to procure a 
ſubſiſtance, he was obliged to become an uther to his 
old maſter at Weſtminſter. But at the reſtoration he 
was appointed one of the chaplains in ordinary to the 
king, rector of Chelſea, miniſter of St. Botolph, Al- 
derſgate- ſtreet, and ſubdean of Weſtminſter. He 
enjoyed all theſe till his death, which happened in 
16904, when he was buried, agreeable to his particular 
requeſt, in Chelſca church. He was a good claſſical 
ſcholar, and wrote a Latin and Engliſh dictionary, 
which is ſtill uſed in many of our ſeminaries of learn- 
ing. 


Wirttzam WyCHERLY, well known for his cele- 
brated comedies, was born in this county in 1640. 


When he was about fifteen years of age, he was ſent 


over to France for the improvement of his education. 
Here he continued fome time, during which he was 
often admitted to the converſation of the moſt accom- 
pliſhed ladies of that court. A little before the re- 
ſtoration of Charles II. he returned to England, and 
became a gentleman commoner of Queen's College 
in Oxford ; and was entered in the public library in 
July 1660, After ſome time he quitted the univer- 
fity, and entered himſelf a ſtudent in the Middle 
Temple; but being much addicted to pleaſure, he 
forſook the ſtudy of the law before he was called to 
the bar, and engaged himſelf in purſuits more agree-- 
able to his own genius, and the gallant ſpirit of the 
times. 

Upon writing his firſt play, entitled, © Love in a 
wood, or St, James's Park,” acted at the theatre roy- 
al in 1672, he became acquainted with ſeveral of the 
moſt celebrated wits, both of the court and town ; 
and likewiſe with the duchefſs of Cleveland. The 
circumſtance that gave rife to his acquaintance with 
this lady was as follows : 

One day as Mr. Wycherly was riding in his cha- 
riot through St. James's Park he was met by the 
ducheſs, whoſe chariot joſtling againſt his, the looked 
out, and faid very audibly, “ You, Wycherly, you 
are a fon of a whore,” and then burft into a fit of 
laughter. Mr. Wycherly was at firſt very much 
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ſurprized at this, but, on recovering himſelf he recol- 
lected, that it was ſpoke in alluſion to the latter end 
of a ſong in his Love in a Wood ;” 


When parents are ſlaves, 

Their brats cannot be any other ; 
Great wits and great braves 

Have always a punk for their mother. 


During Mr. Wycherly's ſurprize, the chariots 
driving different ways, they were ſoon at a conſide- 
rable diſtance from each other; When Mr. Wycher- 


Jy, eue ius himſelf, ordered Mi cc i9 | 
As ſoon as he | 


rive back, and overtake the lady. ſoo | 
came near enough, he addreſſed her as follows:“ Ma- 


dam, you was pleaſed to beſtow a title upon me, which | 


generally belongs to the fortunate. Will your lady- 
ip be at the play to night?” © What j 


I ſhould 


be there, replied ſhe. © Why then, anſwered he, 
I will be there to wait on your ladythip, though I diſ- 
appoint a fine woman who has made me an aſſigna- 


tion.” © So! faid ſhe, you will diſappoint a wo- 
man who has favoured you for one who has not.” 
Ves, replied he, if ſhe who has nat favoured me, 


is the finer woman of the two: but he who will be 
eonſtant to your ladyſhip, till he can find a finer wo- 


man, is ſure to die your captive.” In conſequence 


of this compliment, the ducheſs was that night in the 


firſt row of the king's box in Drury-lane theatre, and 
Mr. Wycherly was in the pit under her, where he 
entertained her during the whole play ; and this was 


the beginning of a correſpondence between thoſe two 


perſons, which made a great noiſe in the town, | 

In 1673 Mr. Wycherly wrote a comedy called 
ce The Gentleman Dancing Maſter,” which was 
ated at the Duke's Theatre, and received with uni- 
verſal applauſe. In 1678 he wrote his “ Plain 
« Dealer;” and in 1683 the comedy of The 
Country Wife.” Theſe plays raiſed him high in the 
eſteem of the world, and recommended him to the 
favour of the nobility, among whom his greateſt friend 
was the duke of Buckingham. Kin e 
wiſe, ſhewed him more reſpect, 1 than was 


ever known to take place from a ſovereign to a private | 


entleman. Mr. Wycherly happened to be very ill 


at his lodgings for ſome time, during which the king | 


did him the honour of a viſit, when finding his body 
weak and his ſpirits depreſſed, he commanded him to 
take a journey to the ſouth of France, and to remain 
there during the winter ſeaſon ; at the ſame time the 
king aſſured him, that when he was able to undertake 
the journey, he would order pool. to be paid him to 
defray the expences. 
went to France, and returned to England the latter 
end of the following ſpring, with his health perfectly 


reſtored. The king received him with the utmoſt 
marks of eſteem, and ſoon after told him that he had 


a ſon whom he would deliver to his care for education, 
and that for this ſervice he ſhould have 1500l. a year 
allotted him: the king alſo added, that when the time 
came his office ſhould ceaſe, he would take care to 
make ſuch provition for him as would place him above 
the malice or contempt of the world. 

Theſe were golden proſpects for Mr. Wycherley, 
but they were ſoon, by a ſingular accident, rendered 
abortive. Soon after his majeſty's promiſe, Mr. Wy- 
cherly went to Tunbridge, to take either the benetit 
of the waters, or the diverſions of the place; when 
walking one day upon the Wells-walk with his friend 
Mr. Fairbeard of Gray's-Inn, jutt as he came to the 
door of a bookſeller's ſhop, the counteſs of Drogheda, 
a young widow; rich, noble and beautiful, came to the 
bookſeller, and enquired for“ The Plain Dealer.” 
& Madam, ſays Mr. Fairbeard, ſince you are for the 
Plain Dealer, there he is for you,” puſhing Mr. 
Wycherly towards her. Yes, ſays Mr. Wycherly, 
this lady can bear plain-dealing ; for ſhe appears to be 
fo accompliſhed, that what would be a compliment to 
others, when ſaid to her, would be plain dealing.” — 
« No, truly, Sir, ſaid the lady, I am not without my 
faults, Ilove plain dealing; and never am more fond 
of it than when it tells me of a fault. Then, 

11 


harles, like- 


Mr. Wycherly accordingly | 


_ 


Madam, ſaid Mr. Fairbeard, you and the Plain Dealer 
ſcemed deſigned by heaven for each other.” In ſhor: 
Mr. Wycherly accompanied her on the walks, waited 
on her home, viſited her daily at her lodgings, and in 
a little time obtained her conſent to marry him. This 
he did by the advice of his father, without acquainti 
the king, who when informed of it, was highly of- 
fended ; and Mr. Wycherley, from a conſciouſneſs of 
having acted imprudently, ſeldom going to court, his 
abſence was conſtrued into ingratitude. 

This was the cauſe of Mr. Wycherly's diſgrace 
with the king, whoſe favour and affection he had be- 
fore poſſeſſed in ſo diſtinguiſhed a degree. The coun- 
teſs lettled all her eſtates upon him, but his claims to 


them being diſputed after her death, the expence dr 


the law and other incumbrances ſo far reduced him, 


that he was not able to ſatisfy the impatience of his 


creditors, who threw him at laſt into priſon : ſo that 
he, who a few years before was flouriſhing ip all the 
galety of life, fluſhed with proſpects of court prefer. 


ment, and happy in the moſt extenſive reputation for 


wit and parts, was condemned to ſuffer all the rigours 
of want, his father not thinking proper to ſupport 
him. In this ſevere extremity he fell upon an expe- 
dient, which, no doubt, was dictated by his diſtreſs, 
of applying to his bookſeller, who had got conſide- 
rably by his Plain Dealer, in order to borrow aol. b 
he applied in vain ; the bookſeller refuſed to lend him 
a ſhilling ; and he remained in that diſtreſs for ſeven 
years, when he obtained his releaſe at the inſtigation 
of King James, who, ſeeing his Plain Dealer per- 
tormed, was ſo charmed with it that he gave immedi- 
ate orders far the payment of the author's debts, 
adding to that bounty a penſion of 200l. per ann. while 
he continued in England. 2 

On the death of his father he became poſſeſſed of a 
conſiderable eſtate, but it was clogged with ſo many 
limitations that he never enjoyed any great advantage 
from it. In his advanced years he married a young 
lady of fortune, but only ſurvived his nuptials eleven 
days. He died in the month of September 1715, and 
was interred in the vault of Covent-Garden church. 

He was a man of great ſprightlineſs, and vivacity 
of genius. He is faid to have been handſome, formed 
for Sg. and was certainly, in a particular man- 
ner, reſpected by the ladies, à felicity which even his 
wit might not have procured, without exterior ad- 


vantages. His abilities as a writer are beſt diſplayed in 
the following lines, written by the celebrated earl of 
Rocheſter in an imitation of one of the odes of Horace, 
wherein he contraſts the character of Wycherly with 


| that of Shadwell, poet-laureat and hiſtiographer to 


Charles II. 


Of all our modern wits none ſeem'd to me | 
nce to have touch'd upon true comedy, 

But hafty Shadwell and flow Wycherly. 

Shadwell's unfiniih'd works do yet impart 

Great proofs of nature's force ; but nane of art. 

With juſt bold ſtrokes he dathes here and there, 

Shewing great maſtery, with little care. 

Scorning to varniſh his good touches o'er, 

To make the fools and women praiſe him more ; 

But Wycherley earns hard whate'er he gains, 

He wants no judgment, and he ſpares no pains : 

He frequently excels; and at the leaſt 

Makes fewer faults than any of the reit. 


Jony Bensow, one of the moſt celebrated Englith 
admirals, was born at a ſmall village in this county, in 
1650, and deſigned by his parents for the navy, in 
which he afterwards made a very diſtinguiſhing figure. 


| Having obtained a command in the royal navy, he en- 


gaged a Sallee Rover, ſomewhere in the Mediterranean, 
and took thirteen Moors priſoners, whoſe heads he 
ordered to be cut off and ſalted in a barrel, in the 
ſame manner as the ſailors do beef and pork. 

In his return to England, he was driven by ſtreſs of 
weatlitr into Cadiz, where he went on ſhore followed 
by a negro fervant carrying the heads of the pirates in 
a ſack, which the cuſtom-houſe officers inſiſted on 


ſearching, although Benbow told them that it only 


con- 
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ned ſalt proviſions. That anſwer, however, did 
km 9 upon which Benbow ordered 
the negro to throw the ſalted heads on the table, tel- 
ling the officers that they were welcome to eat if they 

leaſed. Information of this circumſtance being 
tranſmitted to the king of Spain, he was fo pleaſed with 
it that he recommended him to James II. then king of 
England, by whom he was promoted to a higher com- 
mand. When the revolution tock place, he eſpouſed 
the rights of his country, and roſe by his merit to the 
higheſt offices in the navy, without the aſſiſtance either 
of money or court favour. ; a. 

He was in all the wars in the reign of king William, 
and in 1702, with three ſhips engaged a whole French 
ſquadron, where he behaved with ſo much bravery, 
that when his leg was ſhattered in pieces, he conti- 
nued to deliver his orders with the ſame tranquillity as 
if he had not been hurt. 

The cowardice of his captains, two of whom were 
afterwards ſhot, had ſuch an effect on his mind, that 
it threw him into a fever, of which he died abroad on 
the 4th of November 1702. 


WILLIAM SHENSTONE was born near Hales Owen 
in this county, ſome time in the reign of queen Anne. 
He was deſigned by his parents for the church, and 
after he was properly qualified for the univerſity, they 
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| fent him to Pembroke College, Oxford, where he 
| made great proficiency in his ſtudies, but refuſed to 


enter into holy orders, for reaſons that he would 
never communicate, even to his neareſt and moſt re- 
ſpected friends. 

In his youth he entertained a paſſion for a young 
lady; but ſhe rejecting his ſuit, he continued a 
batchelor the remainder of his life. 

On the death of his father he took poſſeſſion of the 
family eſtate at the Leaſowes, where he made all 
thoſe improvements we have already deſcribed, and 
lived in a moſt primitive and exemplary manner, ſel- 
dom removing from home, unleſs when he happened 
to go on a viſit to a particular friend. His benevo- 
lence and humanity were of ſo inlarged a nature, that 
he neglected all forts of economy, and with an eſtate 
of only 300 a year did more good to his fellow crea- 
tures, then many who are poſſeſſed of ten times that 
ſum. His friends imagined that he was in debt, but 
when he died it was found, that notwithſtanding his 
unbounded generoſity, and unaffeRed benevolence, he 
had left more than ſufficient to pay all his debts. He 
died in 1764, and thelate Mr. Dodfley, his moſt in- 
timate friend, publiſhed his works in three volumes, 
the firſt of which contains his poems, the ſecond his 
effays, and the third his letters. | 
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IV. 


HERE FORDUDUD 


An INSPECTION TABLE for this Cour. 


HEREFORDSHIRE, which is ſituated in the Dioceſe of HEREFORD, and Province 
of CANTERBURY, is 


A 


Bounded by Extends 


— 


Contains Sends to Parliament 


Shropſhire on the N. 


From Eaſt to Weſt 30 
Monmouthſhire 8. 


miles 


Worceſterſhire & Glou- | From North to South 35 
ceſterſhire E. miles 

Brecknockſhice and Rad- | It is almoſt of a circular 
norſhire W. form, and is 134 miles 


in circumference. 


1 City 
8 Market Towns 
176 Pariſhes 


Eight Members, viz. 
2 for the County 

2 for Hereford 

2 for Leominſter 

2 for Weobley 


The name of this County is taken from its capital, the city of HERETORD, which is derived from 2 
Saxon word, ſignifying ford here, which being reverſed is here-ford; for the river Wye at this part 
was fordable, though not ſo in any other place on either fide for many miles. 

Hereford, the moſt central town in tke county, is 130 miles north-weſt of London. 


L 
Natural Hiſtory of HEREFORDSHIRE, 


| 1 air of this county is pure, and conſequently 
healthy, particularly between the rivers Wye 

and Severn, which has given occaſion to a proverb 

very common among the inhabitants of the county: 


Bleſſed is the eye, 
Between Severu and Wye. 


13 


—_— 


As a proof of the extraordinary longevity of the 
people here, the following extraordinary inſtance is 
recorded. Mr. Serjeant Hoſkins, who poſſeſſed 2 
conſiderable eſtate in the county, invited king James 
the Firſt, while he was on a progreſs this way, to his 
houſe, where, having elegantly entertained him, he 
procured ten old women, whoſe ages put together 
amounted to above 1000 years, to dance the niorrice 
before him. -if 

The foil of Herefordſhire is exceeding fertile, yield- 
ing fine paſt and great quantities of corn! it is 


cure, 
allo well ſtocked with wood. It abounds with apple- 


trees, particularly the red-ſtreaks, whick thrive better 
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here than in any other county : the hedges on the 
highways are full of them ; and the hogs grow fat by 
feeding on the windfalls, which give a reddiſh colour 
and a ſweet taſte to their fleſh ; but from theſe apples 
a much greater advantage ariſes to the inhabitants, 
for they afford ſuch quantities of eyder that it is the 
common drink all over the county. Some years ago, 
when the ſmooth cyder was preterred to the rough, 
it was reckoned the beſt in England; but ſince the 
latter has been more eſteemed than the former, the 
rough has been moſtly made here. 

Herefordſhire is watered by ſeveral rivers, the prin- 
py of which are, the Wye, the Monow, and the 

ug. | 

The Wye riſes in Montgomeryſhire, almoſt at the 
ſame place with the Severn, but takes a different 
courſe, by running through Radnorihire and Breck- 
nockſhire in Wales. After entering Herefordſhire, 


it divides Monmouthſhite from Glouceſterſhire, and 


falls into the Severn at Chepſtow. 

The Monow has its ſource from a chain of moun- 
tains called Hatterell-hills, which, on the ſouth-weſt, 
divide this county from Radnorſhire ; then running 
ſouth-eaſt, it ſeparates Herefordſhire from Mon- 
mouthſhire; and after being increaſed, by receiving 
ſeveral ſmaller ſtreams, falls into the Wye at Mon- 
mouth, 

The Lug riſes in the north-eaſt part of Radnor- 
ſhire, and running eaſt by ſeveral wirlings through 
Herefordſhire to Leominſter, turns north-eaſt, and 


After being joined by fome ſmaller rivers, falls into the 


Wye near Hereford. 

The Wye and Lug are navigable, and of infinite 
ſervice to the country, in conveying various kinds of 
merchandize to and from different parts, particularly 
Briftol. 

The leſs conſiderable rivers in this county are, the 
Frome, the Loden, the Dare, the Arrow and the 
Wedel. All the rivers produce abundance of excel- 
lent fiſn, and the Wye, in particular, abounds with 
the fineſt ſalmon. 

In this county are ſome medicinal ſprings, the wa- 
ters of which are eſteemed very efficacious in many 
diſorders. It produces alſo a = ſort of dark- 
coloured marble, which is chiefly found about Led- 
bury, and is uſed in the beſt houſes for chimney-pieces 
and hearths. : h 

The wool here is eſteemed equal, if not ſuperior, 
to any in the kingdom ; and great quantities of fine 
flax is cultivated in different parts. Their manufac- 
tories (excluſive of making cyder) are principally 
confined to the weaving of coarſe woollen cloth, and 
making hats and gloves; but, except in the ſale of 
theſe articles, they have but little connection with 
trade, their rivers being ſo far diſtant from the ſea. 

As Herefordſhire was one of the firſt Welch coun- 
ties annexed to England, ſo the inhabitants, in their 
manners and cuſtoms, are more like the Engliſh than 
the people of Monmouthſhire ; many of them being 
employed in huſbandry, and making of cyder, they 
are ruſtic, but plain and ſimple both in their dreſs 
and behaviour. 


. 
Topographical Deſcription of HEREFORDSHIRE. 


| © her ORD, the capital of, and only city in, 
this county, is ſuppoſed by ſome to have been 
founded by king Edward the Elder, though others 
imagine that it aroſe during the Saxon Heptarchy, 
and firſt became conſiderable about the year 825, on 
account of a church built by Milfrid, king of the Eaſt 
Angles, who was murdered at the inſtigation of Quin- 
dreda, the wife of king Offa. This church ſoon after 
became a cathedral, and Hereford was made the ſee 
of a biſhop ; but in the reign of Edward the Confeſ- 
ſor, Griffin, prince of South Wales, ſacked the city, 
deſtroyed the cathedral, and carried the biſhop away 
priſoner. 

At the time of the Norman invaſion, Hereford was 


z 


in ruins, and ſo few people left in it, that, according 
to Domeſday Book, the number amounted to no more 
than 103. The conqueror conſidered it as a town of 
too much conſequence to be neglected, and therefore 
ordered a ſtrong caſtle to be built near the p:ace where 
the cathedral formerly ſtood. This caſtle has been 
many years totally demoliſhed ; but according to Le- 
land, who ſaw its ruins, it muſt have been a place of 
very great ſtrength ; for he ſays, the walls were excee- 
ding high, with lofty towers, and that on the ſide 
next the land there were deep ditches faced with ſtone, 
to defend it againſt the enemy. 

'In the reign of Stephen it was alternately in the 
poſſeſſion of that prince and the princeſs Matilda, ac- 
cording to their various ſucceſſes ; but when Richard 
I. went on his expedition to Paleſtine, his brother 
John having formed hopes of aſpiring to the crown, 
he committed the keeping of this caſtle to Roger 
Bigod, a powerful baron; but by the intereſt of Hu- 
bert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, he was removed, 
and another placed in his ſtead. 

When the barons broke out in rebellion againſt 
Henry III. they began their operations at this place, 
under the command of Simon Mountfort, earl of Lei- 
ceſter ; and their firſt act of hoſtility was, to impriſon 
the biſhop and ſuch of the canons as were foreigners, 
after they had plundered them of all their valuable 
effects. It was alſo of conſiderable repute, when the 
barons took up arms againſt Edward II. whoſe great 
favourite, Hugh Spencer earl of Glouceſter, was 
hanged here on a gallows 50 feet high; and ſeveral 


others, the favourites of that prince, ſhared the ſame 


fate. 

At a ſmall diſtance from this place was fought a 
moſt bloody battle between the army of Henry VI. 
and that of the earl of March (afterwards Edward 
IV.) the latter of whom was conqueror ; and having 
taken ſeveral of the Welch nobility, as well as others, 
priſoners, he brought them into the city, and ordered 
them to be executed in the moſt barbarous manner. 

The laſt time we find this place mentioned in the 
military annals of England is, on the breaking out 
of the civil wars, when Sir William Waller ſetzed it 
for the parliament, but was driven from it ſoon after 
by the royal army. During the diſpute, however, the 
city ſuſtained conſiderable damage, and two of its 
churches were totally deſtroyed. 

With reſpect to the preſent ſtate of this city, it is 
ſtill large, being about a mile and a half in compaſs ; 
but whatever it was in former times, it is now much 
decayed, and thinly inhabited. The buildings, in 
general, are old and mean, nor is there any trade 
carried on, except in the making of gloves, which is 
very trifling. 

Here are four pariſh churches, but neither of them 
merit a particular deſcription, being four old Gothic 
ſtructures, and not containing any thing worthy of 
notice. 

The cathedral, which was rebuilt in the reign of 
William the Conqueror, is a magnificent gothic 
ſtructure, Within it are ſeveral ancient monuments ; 
and in the north wing is the tomb of Cantalupe, a 
noted legendary writer. The chapter, excluſive of 
the biſhop, confiſts of a dean, a, chancellor, fixteen 
canons, twenty-ſeven prebendaries, a chaunter, a 
treaſurer, twelve vicars, with deacons, choriſters, and 
other proper officers, all of whom have houſes m a 
place called the Cloſe, except the choriſters and vi- 
cars, Who live in a place called the College, under the 
direction of a preſident. The biihop's palace is a 
handſome building, but does not contain any thing 
remarkable. | 

Between the cathedral and the palace is a venerable 
pile of building, entirely of ſtone, not excepting the 
roof. It conſiſts of two chapels, one above the other, 
beſides the portico and choir. The ground-plot is a 
perfect ſquare, with four pillars in the middle, and 
arches every way ; over theſe pillars is a cupola in the 
form of an octagon, and on the walls have been a va- 
riety of paintings. The portico is very grand, and 
ſeems to be an imitation of the works of the Ro- 


mans, it conſiſting of many arches retiring * 
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o pillars on each ſide, formed of ſingle ſtones. 
A chapel, whoſe entrance 1s by a few ſteps 
under ground, is dedicated to St. Catharine, and the 
upper one to St. Cuthbert. The laſt had anciently 

rebendaries, who were afterwards tranſlated to the 
abbey of St. Peter at Glouceſter, The ſtructure was 
built by Walter de Lacey in the reign of William the 
Conqueror, and endowed by him with ſeveral eſtates. 

Here is an hoſpital founded in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth for twelve poor men; and there are two 
charity-ſchools for children of both ſexes, ſupported 
by voluntary ſubſcription. | ; 

As Hereford is the principal place in the county, 
the aſſizes are held here, as are alſo the quarter ſeſſions 
and county courts. The tradeſmen are divided into 
companies as in London, and each of them enjoy 
their diſtinct privileges. ; 85 

The government of the city is veſted in a mayor, 
high-ſte ward, recorder, twelve aldermen, thirty-one 
common council, a town-clerk, ſword-bearer, ſer- 
jeants at mace, and other proper officers. It has 
three weekly markets, held on Wedneſdays, Fridays 
and Saturdays, and is diſtant from London 130 miles. 

About a mile from Hereford are the remains of a 
Roman camp, called Oyſter-hill, which is ſuppoſed 
to have received its name from Oſtorius, the Roman 

eneral, who penetrated into this part of the itfland. 
And at a ſmall village, called Eaton-wall, on the 
banks of the Wye, are the remains of another camp, 
which was doubtleſs thrown up by the Saxons in their 
wars With the Britons. 

To the ſouth of Hereford is a ſmall village called 
K1LPECHE, where there was formerly a convent, the 
church belonging to which is ſtill ſtanding, and ap- 
pears to have been dedicated to St. David ; but it was 
afterwards given to the abbey of Glouceſter, and is at 
preſent under the patronage of that cathedral, who 
generally preſent one of their vicars to the living. 

At another village, called HaroLD Ewlas, ſituated 
on the river Doyer, was formerly a convent and 
a ſtately church, but like that of Kilpeche, both 
were given to the abbey of Glouceſter, and its re 
venues are now annexed to the chapter of that ca- 
thedral. 

Near theſe villages is a beautiful ſpot, which, from 
the richneſs of the ſoil, is called the Golden Vale. It 
produces the greateſt crops of the fineſt wheat, and 
in the ſpring, when vegetation cauſes the fruits of the 
earth to ſhew themſelves, it appears as if covered 
with flowers. The hills and woods on each fide con- 
tribute to enliven the ſcene, and the whole is more 
beautiful than the imagination can paint, or the pen 
deſcribe. 

About fix miles to the north of Hereford is a con- 
ſiderable village called KExCHESTER, and ſuppoſed by 
ſome to have been a Roman city ; but no remains of 
it are now left, except the ruins of a temple, built of 
fine Roman bricks, and ſome parts of the foundation 


— 


— 
* 


* This excellent perſon died in the year 1724, at the age 
of go, after he had ſpent above 60 years in doing good to his 
fellow- creatures. He was a batchelor, and poſſeſſed an eſtate 
of cool. a year, of which he ſpent only gol. for the ſupport 
of Fimſelf. He diſtributed medicines to the poor Gratis, and 
when the advice of a phyſician was neceſſary, he ſent for one 
at his own expence. He redeemed poor debtors from priſon, 
and gave them ſmall ſums to begin trade. In almoſt all diſ- 
putes among the people he acted as a mediator, and prevented 
them from going to law, by which many families were pre- 
ſerved from deſtruction. He bought all forts of coarſe cloth, 
which he cauſed to be made up for the uſe of the poor, and 
diſtributed meat and bread to them weekly, But his cha- 
rater will be better known, from the following lines of 
Pope's Epiſtle to Lord Bathurſt : 


But all our praiſes, why ſhould lords engroſs? 
Riſe, honeſt muſe ! and ſing the MAN of Ross, 
Whoſe cauſeway parts the vale with ſhady rows, 
Whoſe ſeats the weary traveller repoſe ? 

Who taught that heav'n directed ſpire to riſe ? 
The man of Ross, each liſping babe replies. 


| of a wall. Near theſe at different times have been 


found many antiquities, particularly a bath, and a 
tine pavement, with ſeveral Roman coins. 

A little to the north of this village is a prodigious 

high mountain, the aſcent to which is very ſteep, and 
on the ſummit are the remains of a camp, from 
whence there is an extenſive and delightful proſpect. 
There are alſo the remains of a large old camp at a 
village called Brockhampton, but by whom it was 
raiſed is not known. 
About ſix miles to the eaſt of Hereford is MAarctey- 
HILL, remarkable only for a ſingular event that hap- 
pened to it in the year 1575, and which, though of ſo 
ſtrange a nature, — been indiſputably authenticated. 
The particulars are as follow. On a ſudden the hill 
ſhook and roared in a terrible manner, and in this 
ſtate it continued three ſucceſſive days, when about 
6 o'clock in the. evening it was put in motion, and 
continued moving for eight hours, during which 
time it advanced upwards of 200 feet from its former 
ſituation, and conſiderably increaſed in its height. 
In the place from whence it ſet out was left a gap, 
400 feet long and 320 feet broad; and in its progreſs 
it overthrew a chapel belonging to a village, called 
Kynaſton, together with all the trees, houſes, &c. 
that ſtood in its way; carrying with it the trees that 
grew on it, the theep-foids, and ſome flocks of ſheep 
that were feeding there. Mr. Camden obſerves, that 
the earthquake which removed this hill was of that 
kind which naturaliſts call Braſmacia, being a motion 
up and down, or perpendicular to the horizon. 

Another circumſtance, no leſs remarkable, hap- 
pened about the year 1695, in a common meadow 
called Valley the Wergins. Two large ſtones ſet up- 
right for a water-mark were ſuddenly and impercepti- 
bly removed 400 yards, though they were ſo large, 
that when they were removed back again, one of them 


required nine yokes of oxen to draw it. - 


Ross is a town of conliderable antiquity, and 
pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the Wye. The air 
here 1s exceeding healthy, and the neighbouring fields 
and orchards as fertile and delightful as can be ima- 
gined. The town conſiſts of two ſtreets, each about 
half a mile long, croſſing each other in the middle. 
The houſes are in general well built, and the place, 
for its ſize, is very populous. It is a free borough, 
and has been ſo ever ſince the reign of Henry itt 
The only remarkable buildings in it are, two charity- 
ſchools, both of which are ſupported by voluntary 
ſubſcription. 

At the weſt end of the town is a fine cauſeway made 
for the uſe of the inhabitants by Mr. John Kyrle*, a 
native of the place, who aiſo founded and endowed 
an alms-houſe for aged people. The weekly market, 
which is held on Thurſdays, is well ſupplied with all 
kinds of proviſions, and is greatly frequented by the 
people from the neighbouring country. | 

In the neighbourhood of Rois is a ſmall village called 

WirL- 


* - 


Behold the market-place with poor o'erſpread, 
The man of Ross divides the daily bread : 

He feeds yon alms-houſe, neat, but void of ftate, 
Where age and want fit ſmiling at the gate : 

He portion'd maids, apprentic'd orphans bleſt, 
'The young who labour, and the old who reſt. 

Is any fick? the Man of Ross relieves, 
Preſcribes, attends, the med'cine makes and gives. 
Is there a var:ance ? enter but his door, 

Balk'd are the courts, and conteſt is no more. 
Deſpairing quacks with curſes fled the place, 

And vile attornies, now an uſeleſs race. 

Thrice happy man ! enabled to purſue, 

What many wiſh, but want the power to d9. 

Oh ſay what ſums that gen'rous hand ſupply ? 
What mines to ſwell that boundleſs charity? 

Of debts and taxes, wife and children clear, 

This man pefleft—ave hundred pounds a year. 
Bluth, grandeur, biuſh ! proud courts withdraw your blaze, 
Ye little ftars hide your diminiſh'd rays. 
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W:rToN, where there are ſtill the ruins of an antient 
caſtle, but by whom it was built is not known. 

About three miles to the ſouth of Ros are the re- 
mains of Goodrich caſtle, This building is of con- 
hderable antiquity, as appears from its having been 
erected ſoon after the conqueſt ; and in the reign of 
king John we find it and its manor poſſeſſed by Vitkan 
de Mowbray, earl marſhal of England. I: afterwards 
came to the Talbots, earls of Shrewibury, and is at 
preſent, if not the Whole, at leaſt in part, the eſtate 
of the earl of Hardwick. It appears to have been 
originally a place of great ſtrength, and, before the 
preſent method of attack and deience was Giicovered, 
capable of ſuſtaining a long ſiege. 

LepBusy, or LipBuky, is a large populous town, 
pleaſantly ſituated at the ſouth end of Malvern-hilis. 
Many of the houſes are well built, and the church is 
a tolerable good ſtructure. The town 1s chiefly in- 
habited by clothiers. But/what principaily engages 
our attention here is an hoſpital founded in the reign 
of Henry III. as a place for lodging and entertaining 
poor travellers. It was endowed with contiderable re- 
venues, all which were annexed to it in the reign of 
Edward III. When the religious houſes were diſ- 
ſcl-cd, this hoſpitai ſhared the fame fate, but its rents 
have been ſince recovered, and it is now appropriated 
for the reception of teven men and three women, all 
poor aged perſons, with a chaplain, who is called the 
maſter, appointed by the dean of Hereford, Each of 
the penſioners, beſides their apartments, with cloaths 
and fire, have an allowance of El. 13s. 4d. annually, 
which, with ſome other gifts, enables them to ſpend 
the remainder of their days in a very comfortable 
manner, 

At a {mall diſtance from hence are the ruins of an 
antient caſtle, called Bramilill. It appears to have 
been built in an oblong form, and from a variety of 
circumſtances there is reaſon to {uppoſe that it was 
erected by the Britons ſoon after the Romans left the 
ifiand. It is ſurrounded by a double ditch faced with 
ſtone, and the ſolitary ſituation fills the mind of the 
beholder with a contemplative melancholy, 

At a ſmall village, called CoLwaLr, near Ledbury, 
2 poor man, ſome years ago, found a coronet, richly 
ſet with diamonds, which he carried to Glouceſter, 
and fold to a gold ſmith, for 31l. and the goldſmith 
fold it to a jeweller in London tor 2501. and thejeweller 
is ſaid to have cleared 15 l. by it. This great curi- 
oſity was deſtroyed before any of the learned had pro- 
cured a fight of it, ſo that we are lett utteriy in the 
dark, with reſpect to whom it belonged; but we are of 
opinion that it had been the royal diadem of one of 
the Welch princes, who might have been killed in one 
of the battles fought near this place with the Engliſh ; 
for notwithſtanding the barbarous ferocity of thoſe 
people, yet they had not loſt all the knowledge of the 


arts taught them by the Romans. 
BROMYARD is a ſmall town ſituated on the road 


leading from Worceſter to Leominſter. It ſtands on- 


a moſt delightful ſpot, being almoſt ſurrounded with 
orchards. The houſes are poor low buildings, but 
the church is a handſome edifice. It has a weekly 
market on Monday, and is diſtant from London 125 
miles. 

To the ſouth-weſt of Eromyard is Hampton- 
Court, the ſeat of the laſt earl of Coningſby. It was 
built by Henry Bolingbroke, duke of Lancatter, after- 
wards Henry IV. in the form of a caſtle. It is a no- 
ble ſtructure with ſtrong ſtone walls, and on each ſide 
of it is a lofty hill, from whence there are the moſt 
delightful proſpects over great part of the neighbouring 
countries. The building has undergone ſome repairs, 
and is now fitted up for a manſion-houſe, having de- 
lightful gardens, fine woods, and a large park well 
ſtocked with deer. There is alſo an extenſive canal, 
which is ſupplied with water from a neighbouring 
ſtream. The houſe is elegantly furniſhed, and orna- 
mented with many fine paintings by Hans Holbein 
and other capital maſters. There are two geometrical 
ſtair-caſes, and a {mall but neat chapel, the windows 
of which are finely painted. Upon the whole tt is a 
very agrecabie manſion, and fo well ſtocked with {teep- 
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ſaries as well as conveniences of life. 

LEeomINSTER, or LEMSTER, is taid. by ſome to have 
received its name from an antient monaſlery built by 
king Merwald, and which continued in great repute 
for many ages. But others are of opinion that it de- 
rived its name from the Latin word Linum, fignifying 
flax, the country about it producing the beſt kind of 
that valuable plant. The towa is large and populous, 
and is pleaſantly fituated on the river Lug, over 
which it has ſeveral bridges. The pariſh church is a 
large old gothic ſtructure, but looks exceeding hand- 
ſome ſrom its having been lately repaired. At the eat 
end of it was formerly a priory, ſome remains of 
which are ſtill to be ſeen, 

The only charitable foundation here is an alms- 
houſe, on the front of which is the figure of a man 
with a hatchet in his hand, and beneath him tlie fol- 


lowing lines : 


Let him that gives his goods before he's dead, 
Take up this hatchet and cut off his head, 


The traditional account given of this ſtrange figure 
is thus related by the people. They ſay that a perſon, 
who had given away great part of his fortune to re- 
lieve diſtreſſed people, happened to be in want himſelf, 
and having ſolicited ſome favours from thoſe who 
were rich, was treated with contempt, and upbraided 
for his want of prudence, which fo affected him, that 
it threw him into a fever, of which he died. His 
widow, who afterwards recovered one of his eſta gs, 
built this alms-houſe, and ordered the above figure 
and inſcription to be put up as a momento of the c:r- 
cumſtance. | 

This town was incorporated by queen ary, and 
is governed by a high-ſteward, a bailiir, and teclre 
common=-council, with a town-clers and other pro— 
per officers. The weekly market, which is held on 
Friday, is plentifully ſupplieT with all forts of pro- 
vitions, particularly vegetables, which grow here to 
the greateſt perfection, the foil being fertile and well 
calculated for the-purpoſe. | 

The wool brought to this market has been reckoned 
the beit in all Europe, except that of Apulia and La- 
rentrum, and was deſervedly called Lemſter ore, be- 
caule it greatly enriched the place,” The town has 
alſo the beſt flax, wheat and barley in England. It 
carries on a conſiderable trade in wool, gloves, lea- 
ther and hats, having many mills and other machines 
conſtantly working on the rivers that fiow through 
the valley in which it ſtands. 

Near this town are ſtill the remains of an old 
camp, which, from the ditches and ramparts, appears 
to have been originally a place of great ſtrength ; and 
there was formerly a ſtrong caſtle on a neighbouring 
hill, called Comfor, ſome remains of which are tf 
to be ſeen. 

On the ſummit of a hill, about five miles north of 
Leominſter, was a fortreſs called Richard's Caftie, 
built in the reign of William the Confeſſor; hut very 
little of its ruins are now to be ſeen. Near this {pot is 
a well, in which great quantities of ſmall bones are 
frequently found, and although the well has been 
many times cleared of them, yet the like again ap- 
pear, but no reaſon can be given from wheiice they 
come or how they accumulate. 

WeopBLey, or WzBLEy, though a very antient 
town, is now ſo poor a place as to be ſcarce wort: 
notice. It had a ſtrong caſtle in the reign of king 
Stephen, which the earl of Glouceſter ſcized, and 
placed a garriſon there for the empreſs Matilda; but it 


[1 


. has been long totally demoliſhed, and the ipot on 


. 
» ion 


which it ſtood is almoſt forgot. The chief buyjoing's 
here are, two charity ſchools, one for boys and the 
other for girls, both of which are ſupported by vo- 
luntary ſubſcription. 

In the neighbourhood of Weobley are ſeveral gen- 
lemens ſeats, particularly the Holme, which forimely 
belonged to general Carpenter, who {o enen, di- 
tinguithed himſelf under the duke of Malberg, 
and in ſuppreſſing the Scotch reteliion n 1715. 
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PeMBRIDGE is likewiſe a very poor town, but car- | 


jes on a conſiderable trade in the manufacturing of 
llen cloth. The houſes are very low mean build- 
and the ſtreets exceeding dirty; nor does it 
contain a ſingle edifice that merits the leaſt notice. 
Near this place is a ſmall village, called WiGMoRE, 
where William Fitz Oſborne founded a ſtrong caſtle 
:n the reign of William the Conqueror, From the 
ruins of its walls, of which a great part are till 
ſtanding, it appears to have been a moſt magnificent 
ſtructure, and ſuitable to the dignity of that great 
baron, who was in many reſpects little inferior to his 
ign. 

* Lantwarden, another village in this neigh- 
bourhood, are the remains of an antient Roman 
camp, where ſeveral antiquities have been found, 
containing the aſhes of ſome of the Romans, who 
died before they were converted to chriſtianity, 

At another ſmall village not far from the former are 


F 
WOO 


alſo the ruins of a ſtrong caſtle, called Brampton 


Brion, which formerly belonged to the noble family 
of that name, but afterwards came by marriage to the 


ſtill ſtanding ; and the gatehouſe, which is entire, is 
a very curious ſtructure, and conveys ſome idea of the 


| original grandeur of the building. 


KEynNTON, or KINGToON, the laſt market-town 
we have to mention in this county, is pleaſantly ſitu- 
ated, and contains many good houſes. It has not, 
however, any remarkable ſtructure, except the church, 
which is a large gothic edifice, and a well-endowed 
fchool, where youth are qualified for the univerſity. 
The weekly market is on Wedneſday, and the prin- 
cipal trade of 2 place conſiſts in making woollen 
cloths. 

In the neighbourhood of this town are ſeveral ſmall 
villages, but none of them contain any thing remark- 
able, except one called Noward, where there are ſtill 
the remains of an antient fortification on the top of a 
hill, which ſeems to have been a place of great ſtrength, 
from the depth of the ditches ; and it js remarkable, 
that ſome years ago, as ſome labourers were employed 
in digging here for iron ore, they diſcovered ſeveral 
heads of arrows, and an arched vault, which con- 
tained a human ſkeleton of a very large fize; but 


Harleys, earls of Oxford. Great part of the walls are * how long it had remained there is not certain. 
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A Correct Liſt of the FAIRS in HEREFORDSHIRE. 
— - r 1 * AA 
| Places. Months. [Days Commodities fold. Places, Months. Days] Commodities ſold. 
% | : | 
Brampton 1 June 22 3 Sheep po _— — Cattle and 
1 Cattle and Horſes May 112 * 
| | fore March| 25 * Ledb June. 22 Ditto and Wool 
| May 3 * Ogober 5 Cattle, Hops, Pigs 
1 Me Pn 
Friday bef. | y on. befgre -attle, Cheeſe, & fat 
Bromyard Js. James Horned Cattle and St. Thomas Hogs ans = 
| july 25 Sheep February 13 
Thurſday Lueſ. after Cattle, Horſes, 
before — Wool and Butter 
Jo ctober 29 Leominſter Sunday 
April 27 May 13 
Dorſtone May 18 |] Cattle, Shecp, and September 4 [Horned Cat. & Butter 
*} jSeptember | 27 Pigs November | 8 Cat. Hops and Butter 
November | 18 | ' Qrleton JApril 24 [Horned Cattfe 
Tueſ. after : May 12 
Candlemas- Cat. Horſes & Hops Pembridge 1 November | 22 Ditto 
Day / | Holy Thurſ. Cattle and Sheep 
Wedneſ. in | June 13 Ditto and Cheeſe 
Hereford Eaſt. week | Cattle and Horſes ( Jul Horſes, Cattle, Sheep 
May 19 [Toys Roſs V 20 and Wool | 
july 1 |Cattle and Wool ORober Cattle, Cheeſe and 
loa b Cattle, Cheeſe, and 10 J Butter 
28 20 Welch Butter December | 11 Cattle and Pigs 
ontingdon oa -- J Cattle, Horſ. Sheep Holy T _ a Cattle and Flores 
1 * 8 
8 November | 13 and Lambs Weobley after Hol; Ditto & coarſe line 
, Cattle, Horſes, Hops Thurſday | 
{Kingſland j October "Y and Cheeſe 4 Wigmore ; May 6 Cattle, Horſes, and 
Wedneſday 8 July 26 4 hee 
before Eaft. 5 "0M EI 
2 1 Horſes and Cattle - 
Keynton hit Mond. eie | 
Auguſt 2 \\ —_ 
September | 4 |: 
9 1 N — r 
14 Qo * 
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A Corre& Liſt of the ROADS in HEREFORDSHIRE, 


„„ 


Names of Placees. 


The Road from 


London to Hereford 


From Hyde - Park 
corner to Kenſing- 
ton 

Hammerſmith 

Turnham Green 

Brentford 

Hounſlow 

Cranford Bridge 

Longford 

Celnbrook 

Slough 

Salt-hill 

Maidenhead Bridge 

Maidenhead Town 

To the Thicket 

Henley Bottom 

Henley 

Nettlebed 

Hunterton common 


Beggars Buſh 


Benſon 
Shillingford 
Dorcheſter Bridge 
Burcot 

Clifton 

Cullum Bridge 
Abingdon 
Shipton 
Tupney Warren 
Fifield 
Kingſton-Inn 
Farringdon 
Buſcott 

St. John's Bridge 
Lechlade 
Fairford 
Barneſley 
Perrot's Bridge 
Purlip Hill 
Brock worth 
Glouceſter 
Huntley 
Dudley-croſs 
Lea 

Roſs 


Croſs the river to 


Wilton 
Peterſtone 
Harwood End 
Great Burch 


Hereford 


Diſt. 
from 


Lon. 


Neighbouring Seats. 


At Kenſington is a royal pa- 
lace; and a little beyond 
it Holland Houſe, the ſeat 
of lord Holland. 

On the left of Chiſwick 1s a 
ſeat of the duke of Devon- 
ſhire; as alſo of the late 
earl of Grantham. 

On the right of 6 is Gunnerſ- 
bury Houſe, the ſeat of the 

rinceſs Amelia; and on 
the left of $ is Sion Houſe, 
a ſeat of the duke of Nor- 
thumberland. Nearly op- 
polite to the latter 1s Olterly 

Park, the ſeat of Robert 
Child, eſq. and adjoining 
it is a ſeat that belonged to 
the late earl of Holderneſſe. 

To the left of Hounſlow 
15 Whitton, the ſeat of Mr. 
Goſling; and near it 1s 
Whitton Dean, the ſeat of 
col. Campbell. 

On the right of 12 is Cran- 


ford, a ſeat of the earl of | 


Berkeley. 

At 15, on the right, is Dray- 
ton, a ſeat of the late earl 
of Uxbridge; and on the 
left 1s Stanwell-Place, the 
ſeat of the late Sir John 
Gibbons. 

On the right of 18 is Lang- 
ley-Park, the ſeat of the 
duke of Marlborough 

At 20, on the left, is Wind- 
ſor-caſtle. And on the right, 
Stoke, belonging to the 
family of Stapleton ; about 
a mile from which is Baylis, 
the ſeat of lord Godolphin. 

On the right of 25 is Taplow, 
a ſeat of the late earl of In- 
chinquin ; about two miles 
from which, out of the road, 
is Cliefden, both now the 
property of capt. O'Brien. 

On the left, entering Mai- 
denhead, is the ſeat of 
Penyſton Powney, eſq. 

On the left of 28 is Shotteſ- 
brook, a ſeat of Arthur 
Vanſittart, eſq. And on 
the right of 29 is Biſham 
Abbey, the ſeat of Sir John 
Hoby, bart. 

At 3o, on the right, is Hur- 
ley Place, the ſeat of Mr, 
Wilcocks. 

On the right of 34 is the ſeat 
of gov. Hart. And on the 
left of 34 is Park-Place, the 
ſeat of gen. Conway. 

A little to the right of 59 1s 
the ſeat of the hon. Mr, 
Wenham ; on the right of 
60 is the houſe of — Long, 
eſq. And on the left of 62 
is the ſeat of Mr. Blands. 

On the left of 65 is Puſly, the 
ſeat of Mrs. Allen; and on 
the right of 67 is Buckland, 
the ſeat of Sir Robert 
Throckmorton, bart. 

On the left of 6g Wadley, the 
ſeat of Charles Pye, eq. 
At Farringdon is the ſeat of 
Henry Pyz, eſq. At Fair- 
ford is the ſeat and fine gar- 
dens of Mrs. Lambe. Aud 
at Barneſley is the ſeat of 

— Perrot, eſq. 


| 


Names of Places. 


— 


Another Road to 
Hereford. 

To Glouceſter 
Maiſemore-Bridge 
Stanton 
Red Marlow 
Ledbury 
Farrington 
Stoke 
Lugwardine 
Lugwardine Bridge 
Hereford 


From Hereford to 
Abergavenny 


To Gooſe Pool 
Willcocks- bridge 
Wormbridge 
Henderchurch 
Pontrilas 
Rowilſton 
Llanihangel 
Llantill Perthely 
Abergavenny | 


From Hereford to 
Montgomery. 


To a Stone Bridge 
Knappers Green 
Strerford Bridge 
Pembndge 
Comb 

Preſteign 
Norton 
Knighton 
Clunn 

Blynn 

Redcourt 
Montgomery 


From Hereford to 
Worceſter. 


Shecknall 

Lower Ingleton 
Frome's Hill 

Enter Worceſterſh. 
A Park | 
Sinton 

Braunsford 
Braunsford-bridge 
Worceſter 


Diſt. 
from 


Lo nr. 


miles 


104 
1057 
112 
115 
120 
127 
1284 
1324 
133 
1352 


* — 


Neighbouring Seats. 


| 


On the right of Red Marlow 
is a new-built ſeat of 
Gate, eſq. I. 

AtLedbury is the ſeat of John 
Skipp, eſq. and four miles 
beyond 1s Mainſton, the ſeat 
of John Durbin, eſq. 

At Stoke is a ſeat of lord 
Foley. 

To the left of Lugwardine is 
Longworth, the ſeat of Mr, 
Welwyn. And half a mile 
from the bridge is Tidner 
Forge, belonging to Mr. 
Watkins. Two miles be. 
yond is Sufton, the ſeat of 
Sir James Hereford, whoſe 
family have poſſeſſed it ever 
ſince the reign of Henry III. 

Two miles on this fide Here. 
ford, on the right, is New 
Court, the ſeat of Mr, 
Sheldon. 


Within a mile of Montgo- 
mery is Powis-caſtle, the 


ſeat of the earl of Powis. 


On the left of 6 is Omberſley, 
the ſeat of lord Sandys. 


SECT. 
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SEG 
BioGRAPHY of HEREFORDSHIRE. 


OBERT DEVEREUX, earl of Eſſex, a gallant 
ſoldier, and a great favourite of queen Elizabeth, 
was born in this county on the 1oth of November, 
1567. He was inſtructed in grammar learning by a 
rivate tutor, and afterwards ſent to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he finiſhed his ſtudies under the 
direction of the learned Dr. Whitgift, who was af- 
terwards archbiſhop of Canterbury. | 

After the death of his father, (which happened 
when he was young) his mother married the great 
earl of Leiceſter, who ſent for Eſſex to court when 

he was little more than 17 years of age. His conver- 
ſation was ſo lively, and his perſonal accompliſh- 
ments ſo engaging, that he was ſoon taken notice of 
by the queen, who appointed him one of the gentle- 
men of her bed-chamber. 

When the earl of Leiceſter was ſent to command 
the army in Holland, that had been raiſed to oppoſe 
the forces of the duke D*Alva in 1586, young Eſſex 
was ſent along with him, and at the battle of Zut- 
phen he behaved with ſo much bravery, that he re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood on the field of bat- 
tle, in the face of the army, who always loved and 
eſteemed him. When he returned to England, he 
remained at court till the kingdom was threatened by 
an invaſion from Spain, when he again entered into 
the army under the command of his ſtep-father, who 
raiſed him to be general of the horſe ; but the Engliſh 
fleet having prevented the landing of the Spaniards, 
Eſſex had not an opportunity of diſplaying his cou- 
rage, which grieved him ſo much, that in order to 
acquire military glory he went on an expedition to 
Portugal, in order to reſtore Don Antonio to the 
crown, who had been unjuſtly deprived of it by the 
arms of Philip. 

Eſſex undertook this enterprize in direct contra- 
diction to her majeſty's orders, and thereby incurred 
her diſpleaſure; but ſoon after his return to England, 
he was re-eſtabliſhed in her favour, and was appointed 
to command the forces raiſed in defence of Henry of 
Navarre, afterwards king Henry IV. of France. In 
1596 he reduced the town of Cadiz ; and the year 
following was created earl-marſhal of England. 

But notwithſtanding the great favours he had re- 
ceived from his ſovereign, and the profound reſpect 
he was accuſtomed to ſhew her on moſt occaſions, 
ſuch was his lofty ſpirit, that he could not bear an 
affront even from her; for when the queen one day, 
tranſported by her paſſion, gave him a box on the 
ear, Eſſex, prompted, as it were, by a kind of na- 
tural inſtinct, clapped his hand upon his ſword, and 
ſwore, that he would not bear ſuch treatment were 
it from the Eighth Henry himſelf. 

Even after this violent breach, he found means to 
re-eſtabliſh his intereſt with the queen, but main- 
tained it only for a ſhort time. In 1598 he was ſent 
over to Ireland, in order to ſubdue the rebellious earl 
of Tyrone, but failing in that enterprize, he again 
fell into diſgrace; and though, after his return, he 
ſeemed for ſome time to be in a fair way of recovering 
her majeſty's favour, yet, aCtuated by his own reſtleſs 
ſpirit, and farther irritated by the indignities offered 
to him by his enemies, he attempted to raiſe an in- 
furrection; when, being ſeized, in his own houſe, 
he was confined, brought to trial, and condemned 
to death, | 

When the dreadful ſentence was pronounced, Eſſex 
ſpoke like a man whoſe expectations of life were of 
ſhort duration ; but he added, he ſhould be ſorry if 
he was repreſented to the queen as a perſon that de- 


— 
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ſpiſed her clemency, though he would not be ſuppoſed 
to make any cringing ſubmiſſion to attain it. 

Notwithſtanding his haughty crrriage even at this 
period, yet his e would certainly have been pre- 
ſerved, had it not been for the baſe treachery of the 
counteſs of Nottingham. During the warmth of the 
queen's affection for him, the had, on his expreſſing 
tears of the ill offices of his enemies, preſented him 
with a ring, defiring him to keep that as a pledge of 
her affection ; and at the fame time aſſured him, that 
to whatever diſgrace he ſhould fall, whatever preju- 
dices ſhe might be induced to entertain againſt him, 
yet if he ſent her that ring, ſhe would, immediately 
upon ſight of it, recollect her former tenderneſs, 
would afford him again a hearing, and would pay a 
favourable attention to his apology. Eſſex, notwith- 
ſtanding all his misfortunes, reſerved this precious 
gift to the laſt extremity ; but, after his trial and 
condemnation, he reſolved to try the experiment; and 
committed the ring to the counteſs of Nottingham, 
whom he earneſtly enjoined to deliver to the queen. 
The counteis was adviſed by her huſband, who was 
a mortal enemy to Eſſex, not to execute the commiſ- 
fion, and by his influence ſhe treacherouſly withheld 
the pledge. The queen, who ſtill expected that her 
favourite would make the laſt appeal to her tenderneſs, 
and who aſcribed the neglect of it to his obſtinacy, 
was, after much delay, and many internal combats, 
urged by reſentment and policy, to ſign the warrant 
for his execution, which was ſent by lord Darcy, who 
informed the earl it was her majeſty's order, that he 
ſhould be beheaded on the 25th of February (accord- 
ing to his own requeſt) in the court-yard of the 
Tower. | 

On the day of execution, he was attended by one 
Aſhton, a diſſenting miniſter, and two divines of the 
church of England. Several noblemen, by Eliza- 
beth's order, were preſent on the ſcaffold, together 
with ſome of the aldermen of London, and many of 
the principal attendants of the court. His behaviour 
to the laſt moment was full of penitence and contri- 
tion ; but his puniſhment was greatly augmented by 
the inexperience or timidity of the executioner, who 
made ſeveral ſtrokes before he ſevered the head from 
the body. 

Thus died Robert Devereux, earl of Eſſex, who 
was a nobleman poſſeſſed of excellent and amiable 
qualities ; brave, liberal, and humane ; a patron of 
learning, in which he himſelf held a conſiderable 
rank : he was a warm friend, and an open enemy. 
His foibles were, vanity, ambition, and an impetuo- 
ſity of temper, to which he fell a facrifice on the 25th 
of February, 1601, in the 36th year of his age. 

GEORGE CARPENTER, a brave military officer, was 
born in this county in the year 1667. Having natu- 
rally a taſte for the army, he entered, when young, 
as a private man in one of the troops of horſe-guards, 
after which he procured the place of quarter-maſter in 
a regiment of dragoons. His firſt commiſſion was 
that of a coronet, from which, in a ſeries of years, he 
roſe to lieutenant-colonel, and at length procured the 
command of a regiment. 

During the Wars in the reign of king William, he 
behaved with great bravery, and was in many battles 
both under the duke of ares A in the reign of 
queen Anne, and alſo in Spain un 
terborough. 

In 1715, when the rebellion broke out in Scotland, 
he was ſent againſt ſuch as had taken arms in Lanca- 
ſhire, and ſurrounded them in the town of Preſton, 
where he obliged them to ſurrender at diſcretion ; and 
for theſe ſervices he was promoted to the character of 
lieutenant-general. ö 

In 1719 he was made an Iriſh peer, and enjoyed 
that dignity till his death, which happened in the year 


1731. 
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MONMOUTHSHIRE: 
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An INSPECTION TABLE for this CouxNrv. 


= 


MONMOUTHS H I R E, which is ſituated in the Dioceſe of LAN DAF, and Province of 
CANTERBURY, Is 


* E 


— . * 


__— 
— 


Bounded by Extends 


—_— 


Contains Sends to Parliament 


* 


„ CEE 


Herefordſhire on the N.] In length, from North 
Glouceſterſhire Eaſt. to South, 29 miles. 
The river Severn South.] In breadth from E. to 
Brecknock and Glamor-| W. 20 miles. 

gan, in Wales on the} And in circumference 84 
Weſt. miles. 


6 Hundreds 
127 Pariſhes 
8 Market Towns 


Three Members, viz. 
2 for the ee 
1 for Monmou 


— 


aſſizes here in the Oxford circuit. 


MonmouTHSHIRE was formerly a Part of Wales, and continued fo till the reign of Charles II. when it 
was reckoned an Engliſh county, (as it has been ever ſince) becauſe the judges then began to keep the 


This ſhire, as well as Monmouth, the county town, received their names from the river Monow. Uſe, 
which is nearer the center of the county than any other market town, is 130 miles nearly weſt from 
London. The principal manufacture of the county is flannel. 


= 


—_ 


II. 
Natural Hiſtory of MoxMOUTHSHIRE. 
HE air of Monmouthſhire is temperate and 


healthy, and the foil fruitful. The eaſtern 
parts are woody, and the weſtern parts mountainous : 


the hills feed cattle, ſheep and goats, the vallies pro- 


duce plenty of hay and corn, and the rivers abound 
with ſalmon, trout, and other fiſh. Here is great 
plenty of coals, which not only ſupply the inhabi- 
tants of this, but ſome of the neighbouring coun- 
ties. 

Monmouthſhire is well watered with fine rivers, 
the principal of which are, 


The Severn | The Romney 
The Wye The Uſk 
The Monow | The Ebwith. 


As the two firſt of theſe rivers are moſt confpicuous 
in Glouceſterſhire, we fhall give an account of them 
in our deſcription of that county. 

The courſe of the Monow has been already de- 
ſcribed in our account of the Natural Hiſtory of He- 
refordſhire. ä 

The Romney riſes in Brecknockihire, and run- 
ning ſouth-eaſt, and dividing this county from Gla- 
morganſhire, falls into the Severn. 

The Uſk riſes likewiſe in Brecknockſhire, and run- 

2 


— 


ning alſo ſouth-eaſt, and dividing Monmouthſhire into 
two almoſt equal parts, falls. into the Severn near 
Newport. 

The Ebwith riſes in the north-weſt part of the 
county, and after proceeding ſouth-eaſt, falls into the 
Briſtol channel, near the mouth of the Uſk. 

The fituation of this county is well calculated for 
commerce, but although a taſte for inland navigation 
prevails in many parts of the kingdom, yet it has not 
received much encouragement here. 

The ſouth coaſt of the county lying along the ſhore 
of the channel is expoſed to many diſadvantages, 
from the vaſt heaps of ſands that are thrown up by 
the ſoutherly wind Theſe ſand banks are often vi- 
ſible at low water, and unleſs the pilots are well ac- 
quainted with ſteering between them, great loſs will 
inevitably happen. 

Although ar is now reckoned one of 
the Englith counties, yet its inhabitants ſtill reſemble 
the Welch more than the Engliſh, efpecially in the 
interior parts. In many places both languages are 
ſpoken, but ſtill with the Britiſh accent; for it re- 
quires many years to diſcern the purity of ſpeech 
among people who live at ſuch a diſtance from the 
capital. 

In the towns of Monmouth, Abergavenny, and 
ſome other places, thoſe who have had a genteel edu- 
cation are as polite and as affable as any in the neigh- 
bouring counties ; but the lowland hutbandmen, and 
others engaged in rural employments, are for the moſt 
part very ruſtic in their manners, and far from being 
acquainted with the principles of hoſpitality. 3xcT 
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8 ECT. U. 
Topographical Deſcription of MONMOUTHSHIRE, 
Monts the principal town in this 


county, and which gives name to it, is a place 
of great antiquity. It was originally encompaſſed 
with a ſtrong wall, ſome remains of which are ſtill to 
be ſeen. The caſtle, of which the ruins are ſtill viſt- 
ble, was probably built before the conqueſt ; and, du- 
ring the civil wars in the reign of king Stephen, it was 
alternately in the poſſeſſion of both the contending 
parties. Whether it was demoliſhed wholly, or only 
in part, is not certain, only that it was either rebuilt 
or repaired ſoon after, by John Baron of Monmouth, 
who defended it againſt Henry III. but the king took 
it after a brave reſiſtance, and gave it to his ſon Ed- 
mund, earl of Lancaſter, endowing it at the ſame 
time with many valuable privileges. | | 

Henry of Bolingbrooke, ſon of John of Gaunt, re- 
ſided ſome time in this caſtle, where his ſon Edward 
V. was born, for which reaſon he was called Henry 
of Monmouth. 

The ſituation of the town is extremely pleaſant, be- 
ing at the confluence of ſeveral ſtreams, and is both 
populous and well built. Beſides the county hall, 
where the aſſizes are held, there is an exceeding good 
town-houſe, and one of the moſt handſome gothic 
churches in England. The chancel is built in the 
moſt curious manner, and there is a fine tower on the 
weſt end, with neat iſles. There is alſo another 
church, but it does not contain any thing remark- 
able. 

In the reign of Henry I. there was a convent 
founded here, by a Norman biſhop, for black canons, 
and although an alien priory, yet it was afterwards 
made free, and annexed to ſome one of the more 
wealthy abbies. There was alſo an hoſpital founded 
here, by John of Monmouth, in the reign of Henry 
III. but how long it remained is not certain. 

There is not much trade carried on here, except 
the exportation of the natural productions of the 
county, which are ſent to Briſtol by the navigation of 
the Wye. | l 

In the reign of Charles I. this town received a 
charter of incorporation, by which it is governed by 
two bailiffs, fifteen of the principal inhabitants, who 
act as a common council, a town-clerk, and other 
proper officers. 

Here is a weekly market on Saturdays; and the 
town is 120 miles diſtant from London. Near Mon- 
mouth is Troy Houſe, the ſeat of the duke of Beau- 
fort. © 

Wick BicknoR, about two miles to the ſouth of 
Monmouth, is ſo called to diſtinguiſh it from another 
village of the ſame name in Glouceſterſhire. It ſtands 
in a peninſula made by the river Wye, ſeven miles 
in compaſs, though the iſthmus is but one, and was 
formerly reckoned in Wales, when Monmouthſhire 
was a Welch county, and from thence obtained its 
diſtinguiſhed epithet. The church is ſo ſituated as 
not to be ſeen — any part of the pariſh, except the 
verge of the river, on the banks of which it is ſitu- 
ated, the hills above it riſing to ſo conſiderable a 
height as totally to intercept the view till you come 
within 20 yards of the building. 

In this church is a chalice, which is of great an- 
tiquity, being, from its date, made in the year 1176, 
and although finiſhed in a very rough manner, = 
it has ſome reſemblance to thoſe uſed in the preſent 
age. It is not decorated with any carvings or other 
embelliſhments ; and the date is in Arabic characters, 
which is a proof that it was not made in England, as 


that language was not then known in this kingdom. 


As ſome of the Norman territories lay near the bor- 
ders of Spain, and as that extenſive kingdom was at 
that time partly inhabited by the Moors, it may rea- 
ſonably be ſuppoſed, that it was made by ſome of thoſe 
Arabians who embraced the Chriſtian religion, and 


14 


by them brought to Brittany or Normandy, and from 
thence to England. | 

GRAcE Db Ditv; another ſmall village in this 
neighbourhood, is ſo called from a convent of that 
name, founded here by John of Monmouth, in the 
_ of Henry III. and which was ſuppreſſed at the 
diſſolution of religious houſes. There are not any 
remains of this building now to be ſeen, nor any 
thing in the village that demands particular notice. 

SKINFRITH is a pleaſant agreeable village a little 
to the north of Monmouth, and in its neighbourhood 
are the remains of an antient caſtle, built by that 
great baron Hubert de Burgh, earl of Kent, in the 
reign of Henry III. The reaſon aſſigned for his erect- 
ing this edifice is, that the king had ſome ſuſpicion he 
was connected with the rebellious barons, and therefore 
to remove every pretence that might be made againſt 
him on account of his diſloyalty, he built this caſtle, 
and placed a garriſon in it for the king. It appears 
to have been a place of great ſtrength, for the walls 
are exceeding thick, and the ſituation being on an 
eminence; before the invention or gunpowder, it was 
conſidered as impregnable. It was afterwards annexed 
to the duchy of Lancaſter, and is now one of the royal 
demeſnes. 

LLanvoiTH, another village in this neighbour- 
hood, has a very handſome gothic church ; near which 
are the remains of an antient monaſtery that formerly 
belonged to Black Monks, but being an alien priory, 
it was diſſolved in the reign of Henry VII. 

GRISMOND is a ſmall village on the banks of the 
Monow, where there are the remains of an antient 
caſtle. It was one of thoſe belonging to Hubert de 
Burgh, and appears to have been a place of conſider- 
able ſtrength. The great tower in the middle is ftill 
ſtanding, together with many of the walls, but they 
are overgrown with buſhes. This fortreſs was alſo 
annexed to the duchy of Lancaſter. | 

ABERGAVENNY, 1s a place of great antiquity, and 
takes its name from its ſituation at the mouth of a 
ſtream called the Gavenny. It is at preſent one of 
the beſt town in this county, having large open 


ſtreets, and many elegant buildings. It had formerly 


a ſtrong caſtle, and the wall that ſurrounds the town 
is ſtill entire. It has a bridge of no leſs than fifteen 
arches over the Uſk, becauie it is a great thorough- 
fare town between Wales and Briſtol. The inns are 
more commodious than in any other place in this 
part of the kingdom, the mak is very conſiderable, 
particularly in flannels, of which great quantities are 
ſent to Briſtol, and other parts. 

The church is a good antient ſtructure, and the 
noble family of Nevile, to which the town gives title 
of baron, have a fine ſeat in its neighbourhood. 
There is alſo an academy where young men, the 
children of proteſtant diſſenters, are qualified for the 
miniſtry ; and ſome excellent ſcholars have had their 
education in it. This academy was founded by the 
munificence of lady Huntingdon. | 

The government is veſted in a bailiff, recorder, a 
common- council, of 27 of the principal inhabitants, 
with a town-clerk, and other- proper officers. The 
weekly market on Tueſday is plentifully ſupplied with 
all ſorts of neceſſary proviſions, and the town is 
diſtant from London 144 miles. 

At the north extremity of this county, from Aber- 
gavenny, are HaTTEREL-HILLs, among which are 
the remains of Lanton Abbey, ſuppoſed to be one 
of the moſt antient buildings in the kingdom. The 
Welch hiſtorians, particularly Geraldus Cambrenſis, 
tell us, that on the ſpot where this Abbey ſtands was 
a chapel, which was the reſidence of St. David, the 
titular ſaint of Wales; and their aſſertion is ſupported 
from its being ſituated in ſo remote a place, as St. 
David was naturally of a very ſolitary diſpoſition. 
The chapel was built of turf, covered with reeds ; 
and no other ornaments than green moſs and ivy. 
According to Giraldus it was well adapted to religious 
contemplation, and the moſt conveniently ſeated for 
canonical diſcipline of any monaſtery in Britain. 

When David died, this humble place was neglected 
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til! the beginning of the reign of Henry I. when 
William, a knight of the n_y of Hugh de Lacy, 
retired to it to lead an auſtere lite ; but at length Er- 
nefius, chaplain to queen Maud, became his compa- 
nion. They were both equally remarkable for their 
ſanctity and ſimplicity of manners, which made Hugh 
de Lacy offer them many large gifts, all which they 
refuted; except a ſufficiency to build them a ſmall or- 
dinary church, which was erected in 1108, and dedi- 
cated to St. John Baptiſt. At length Erneſius, by 
the advice of Anſelm, archbiſhop of Canterbury, per- 
ſuaded Sir William de Lacy to accept of ſome of the 
generous offers made by — tho and form a convent ; 
which being agreed to, a charter was obtained for 
building it, and they choſe the order of canons regu- 
lar of St. Auſtin. | 

In latter times this building became a noble ſtruc- 
ture, and the remains of the church now — 
ſhews that it was formed in the manner of a cathedral, 
with the cloyſters for the monks on the ſouth-lide. 
There are two towers ſtill ſtanding on the weſt front, 
and the chancel has been a piece of the fineſt gothic 
architecture that could be executed. It remained till 
the general diſſolution of religious houſes, when its 
annual revenues amounted to ggl. 19s. Part of the 
piiory has been ſince conyerted into a gentleman's 
ſeat. 

Usx, called in the Welch language Kaerwyſk, is 
in the center of the county, and tuppoſed, by Cam- 
den and others, to be the Burrium of Antoninus, 
where, according to the Itinerary, there was a Roman 
colony. The town, at preſent, is only a ſmall place, 
fituated on a moſt delightful ſpot, at the confluence 
of the Bryden or Brythen, and the Uſk ; and near 
it are the remains of a ſtrong caſtle, which ſome of 
the Welch princes uſed as a garriſon for the defence 
of the place againſt the incurſions of the Engliſh, 

Beſides the caſtle, there are alſo the remains of ſome 
old walls ; but there are not any public buildings 
Worth notice. There is a poor weekly market on 
Monday; and the town is 141 miles diſtant from 
London. | 

About three miles to the north of Uſk is Ragland 
Caſtle, formerly the ſeat of the noble family 7 So- 
merſet; and from what ſtill remains of the building 


During the civil wars, in the laſt century, the mar- 
uis of Worceſter, who was a great favourite of 
harles I. and whoſe ſon was created duke of Beau- 


- fort, put a garriſon into this caſtle, and held it out a 


conſiderable time againſt the army of the parliament ; 
but was at laſt obliged to ſurrender for want of pro- 
viſions. Great part of the building yet remains, and 
the walls are in many places of a prodigious thick- 
neſs. 

A little to the north of this ſtood White-caftle, 
another very ſtrong edifice, but much inferior to Rag- 
land. It was given by Henry III. to his ſon Edmund, 
when he created him earl of Lancaſter. The relics 
of this antient caſtle are in many places grown over with 
buſhes ; but ſo much is ſtill left as exhibits a view of 


its original ſtrength and grandeur. 


Pod y- Pool ts pleaſantly ſituated to the ſouth-weſt 
of Uſk: it is ſurrounded by hills, with a ſmall river 
running through part of it, ſo that it is both agree- 
able and romantic. The inhabitants carry on a great 
trade in japanning of tin mugs, by which many 
hands are employed, and conſiderable ſums of money 
brouzht annually to the place. They have alſo plenty 
of iron ore, and mills on the river for working it ; but 
the town does not contain a ſingle edifice that merits 
the attention of a traveller. 

Here is a weekly market on Saturday; and the 
place is 147 miles diſtant from London. 

CAERLEON is a place of very great antiquity, and 
according to Geraldus Cambreſis, who. lived in the 
reign of Henry II. it was the Iſca Silurum of the Ro- 
mans. He tells us that there were many palaces, 
caſtles, and towers in it; and that in the time of the 


Romans there were three noble churches, one of 


which was dedicated to Julius the martyr, à ſecond 


2 


it appears to have been a moſt magnificent ſtructure. | | 
| with a human ſkeleton as big as the life; and near it 


y 


* i. 


to THE MODERN UNIVERSAL BRITISH TRAVELLER, 


to St. Aaron his companion, and the third was the 
metropolitan ſee of Wales. 

That this was a Roman city there is not the lea} 
doubt, there having been many antiquities found here 
at different periods. In 1602, as ſoine labourers were 
digging in an adjoining meadow, they found a ch-. 
quered pavement, and a ſtatue in a Roman habit, 
with a quiver of arrows; but the head, hands and 
feet were broken off: from an irſ-ription on a ſtone 
found near it, it appeared to have been the ſtatue of 
Diana. At the ſame time were allo found the jrag. 
ments of two altars of ſtone, with inſcriptions ; one 
of which appeared to have been erected by Heterianus, 
lieutenant-general of Auguſtus, and proprietor of the 
province of Sileſia, Here was alſo found a votive 
altar, from the inſcription on which the name of the 
emperor Geta appeared to have been eraſed. 

In the reign of Henry II. this place ſeems to have 
been of conſiderable ſtrength ; for we find that Erwyth 
of Caerleon defended it a long time againſt the Eng- 
lith forces, till being at length oyerpowered, he was 
obliged to abandon it. It was once of ſuch large ex- 
tent on each fide the river, that the church of Julius 
the Martyr, which afterwards ſtood above a mile out 
of the town, was formerly. in the city. 

But whateyer the extent and grandeur of this place 
might have been originally, it is now only a poor 
town, but commodiouſly ſituated on the river Uk, 
over which it has a large wooden bridge. Here are, 
however, ſeveral good buildings, and the ruins of an 
antient caſtle, which appears to have been a place of 
great ſtrength. All the houſes are built of free-one, 


| of which there is great plenty in the neighbourhood ; 


but there are not any public ſtructures that merit a 
particular deſcription. It has a weekly market on 
Thurſday, and is diſtant from London 148 miles. 
Nez.r Caerleon is a ſmall village called Txznenocs, 
where, in the reign of king William III, the ſtatue 


. 


of a Roman ſoldier was dug up, with ſeycral curious 
figures upon it, and the words “ LEG. II.“ that is, 
5+ 'The ſecond legion of Auguſtus.” It was ſuppoſed 
to have been ſet up in memory of a centurion, who 


| had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the wars againſt the 
| Silures. There were alſo many antiquities dug up at 


a ſmall village, called Chriſt Church, near this place, 
particularly a ſtone coin, incloſing another of iron, 


was found a ſtatue of alabaſter, richly gilt. It repre- 
ſented a man in armour, holding a ſhort ſword in one 
hand, and in the other a pair of ſcales. In one of 


| the ſcales was a globe, and in the other a buſt of 2 


woman; but it is not certain whom it was defined 
to repreſent, although there is no doubt but it was 2 
perſon of great diſtinction. | 

Many other antiquities were dug up here; and on 
one of them, which was evidently a Roman veſſel, 
there was repreſented the figure of a man condemned 
to be ſtarved to death in priſon, and his daughter 
nouriſhing him with her milk through the grate. 

In this neighbourhood are two other ſmal] villages, 
the one called MaLpas, and the other LaxraexAa. 
In the former of theſe was antiently a convent of 
Cluniac monks, ſubject to the abbey of Montacute 
in Somerſet{hire ; and in the latter was an abbey for 
monks of the Ciſtertian order, But not the leaſt re- 
mains of theſe buildings are now to be ſeen. 

NeweoRT is a pleafant village ſituated on the river 
Uſk, and built on the ſpot where the city of Caerleon 
antiently ſtood. It has a good harbour for ſhippine, 
the town is very populous, and contains ſeveral hand- 
ſome buildings, There is a ſtone bridge over the 
river; and here are the remains of a very ſtrong caſtle, 
the walls of which are very thick, but many of them 
grown over with buſhes. The weekly market is 
on Saturday, and the diſtance from Londen 153 
miles. 

Not far from this town'is a large moor, er common, 
near one corner of which is an eminence called Gold- 
Cliff, becauſe, when the ſun ſhines upon it, the 
whole appears like gold viewed at a diſtance. Here 
are allo the ruins of an antieat convent, founded in 
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eien of Ienry I. but in latter times it was an- 
— — the — of Tewkſbury, till Henry VI. gave 
its rents, which were very conſiderable, to. the fup- 
bort of Eaton College. 
F KAERWENT is a tolerable good town, and was an- 
tiently the Venta Silurum of the Romans ; but the 
devaitations made by time has left but little of its 
ruins. There are, however, ſeveral walls, and many 
avements have been diſcovered at different. periods. 
Mr. Camden has given us an-account of many that he 
ſaw, and others have been diſcovered ſince his death; 
particularly in 1689, when ons Mr. Ridley found 
three beautiful chequered pavements in his garden. 
The curious workmanſhip of theſe pavements amaz- 


ed every perſon of taſte who ſaw them, particularly | 


one, which had ſeveral fine flowers repreſented on 


it, and at each of the corners was a peacock, holding 


a ſnake in its bill, with a laurel crown. It may be 
reaſonably ſuppoſed, that this pavement was the floor 
of a hall belonging to one of the prefects, and the 
ſignature of the acock was the mark by which his 
family was diſtinguiſhed. There were many other 


curious figures on the other pavements; but the 


jonorance of the vulgar people, who deſtroyed them, 
has deprived the learned of a fight that might pro- 


bably have thrown great light on many points of 


hiſtory. : 
| This antient city was a mile in circumference, and 
was built by the Romans, as a place for the Silures to 
learn their language and cuſtoms. It hath not at 
preſent any remains of its antient grandeur, nor a 
fingle building that merits particular notice. 
To the weſtward of this town is a caſtle called Stro- 
le, which was built ſoon after the conqueſt by 

illiam Fitz-Oſborne, a powerful Norman baron. 
'There was alſo a priory at this place, of which there 
are ſtill ſome remains. ES : | 

At a ſmall village called PzzsF1zLD, in this neigh- 
bourhood, is the ſeat of Mr. Morris, which is one of 
the fineſt that can be imagined. The gardens are 
laid out with ſo much taſte, and the proſpect oyer the 


* 
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adjacent country ſo delightful, that nothing can ex- 
ceed it. 


Cnrrsrow, the [aft place of any note we have to 


mention in this county, is of great antiquity, and 


ſuppoſed by many to be built out of the Bas H the 
antient Roman city, called Venta Silurum. Nothi 9 
can be more delightful than the Situation of this 
place, being on the fide of a hill, near the conflux of 
the Wye and the Severn, ſo that there is 3 proſpect of 


both thoſe rivers, with many parts of the neighbour- 


ing country. 


Phe town is large, populous, and well built; with 


a bridge of timber over the Wye, no leſs than 7 
feet high above the ſurface of water, Which i 
here very rapid, and in 1538 it Was ſo much damag 
that the county of Glouceſter, as well as that o 
Monmouth, were obliged to repair it at their joint 
expence. | FE 3 AST 3 
Near the town, on the banks of the Wye; is 
ſtrong caſtle, which formerly ferved as a place of tle! 
fence, but is now the property of the duke of Beau- 
fort. The remains of an antient priory are tilt to bg 
ſeen near this caſtle, but great part of the church has 
been pulled down, and the reſt js uſed by the people 
of the parith as a place of worthip;” The river is na- 
vigable for ſhips of large burden, but the town does 
not contain any remarkable buildings, © ESE Spin 
The weekly market is on Sathrday; where are ſol 
great quantities of various — — particularly oo 
and hogs; and the town is x32 miles diſtant fro 
London. „ err 
About two miles to the ſouth-weit of Chepſtow i 


a ſmall village called Caldecot, near which are th 


remains of a caftle, which formerly belonged to the 
lord high conſtables of Englanlcc. 

Between Chepſtow and Monmouth are the rewain; 
of Tintern Abbey, which was founded by Walter i 


Clare, in the year 1141, for Ciſtertian monks, an 


dedicated to St. Mary. At its ſuppreſſion the revenueg 


were rated at 1921, 18. 4d. per annum. 
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Places. { Months. |DayJ Articles ſold. Places. Months. Articles fold. - | 
| 
. — — — — — | 
| | : | | | 
| | May 12 14 Cattle and Sheep Two lat } _ | 
Firſt Tueſ. Linen and Woollen | Magor Mondays Horned Cattle | 
| Abergavenny after 8 Cloth | Ye Lent ,. | —— 
5 Septem 25. Hogs, Hor. & Flannels Whit Tueſ. | 
[May 1 | b 3 8 t ſeptember | 5 Ditto | 
] Caerleon' July 20 | > Cattle "oY SI Ditto, fat Hogs and 
September | 21 Nee Cheeſe * | 
| _ Holy Thurſ} 2 8 
| Caſtletown Augult 5 | Ditto Whit ThurſJ - 
8 November | 26 Newport Auguſt a 15 Cattls 
Friday in ; bs: Norember 6 | [A727 
Whit Week], | { Horned Cattle april 22g 1 
| orfes, lean Cattle, 
Saturday be-|. - | igly q 34 G 
Wool : "© © and Pedlary a 
= fore June | 20 {F p Pol OQtober | 19 Se N 
| Chepſtow . 7 5 I water Mond. after} . .; N 
| Friday Se'n- Trinity L Ditto a 
night after | Horned Cattle ORober 29 1 
St. Luke | | v0 | 
October 18 | | | 
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A Correct Lift of the ROADS of MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
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Diſt. | : 
Places, from Neighbouring Seats. 
Lon. 
From London to x: 
Monmouth. Males 
To Glouceſter (ſee IC 
146.) 104 
* * nt 1112 
Longho 114 | 
| Mitchellean 116 
Colford 124 | On the left of 126 is High 
Stanton 126 Meadow, the feat of lord 
Monmouth 129 Gage. 
From Monmouth to 
Shrewſbury. 
To Lady Well 3 
Gerron- bridge 
Wooley- ſtump 104 ; : 
Red-hill 154 | A mile beyond Dinmore-hill, 
Hereford 163 ] on the right, is a ſeat cal- 
Morton 21 led Hampton-Court, which 
Wellington-bridge | 22 was formerly a palace be- 
Dinmore-hill | 25 longing to king James, but 
Wharton. 27 granted by king William 
Evington- bridge 282 | to the earl of Coningſby. 


| 
Diſt. 
Places. from Neighbouring Seats. 

Lon, 
Leominſter 31 
Lyſton 332 
Richard's Caſtle 374 
Overton 40 
Ludlow 42 
Oniberry 454 | 
Newton 49% | On the left of Newton is 
Little Stretton 552 | Stoke Caftle | 
Church Stretton 5 "4 On the left of Church Stret- | 
All Stretton 382 ton, a ſeat which formerly 
Leber-wood 61 ; | belonged to Sir G. Norton; 
Dodington 642 | and on the left, between 
——_— — Leber- wood and Doding- 

ulley- common ton, is Longnor, a ſeat 
Shrewſbury 71 Mr. 8 A 
From Monmouth to 
Abergavenny. 

To Rochfield FE! © 
Llangadock 43 
Llandilis 8 
Llanvapley 104 
Kevenbedager-hill 14 | 
Abergavenny 15 


. HI. 
Biography of MoxMOOUTRSHIRE. 


8 reſpect to the Biography of this county, 
little can be ſaid. There is no doubt but many 
learned men have been born in it, but we have not 
been able to procure accounts of their lives. This 


we impute to their having ſo few ſchools, which in- 


duces the gentry to ſend their children to other parts 
whilſt young; and receiving their education, perhaps 
an hundred miles diſtance, and then ſettling in Lon- 
don, or other trading cities, the place of their nati- 
my forgot, or at leaſt not known to Biographers. 

he only diſtinguiſhed perſonage known particularly 
to have been born in this county was Henry V. king 
of England. But, previous to him, was a remarka- 
ble hiſtorian of his time, called Jeffery, or Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, of whom we ſhall give an ac- 


_ count, 


Georrrey oF MonmovuTH was ſo called from his 
long reſidence in this part of the county ; but where 
he was born, or from whence he came, is uncertain : 
the time, however, of his birth ſeems to have been 
about the beginning of the reign of William Rufus. 
He dedicated himſelf, whilſt very young, to a monaſ- 
tic life, but what particularly diſtinguiſhed him was, 
his Hiſtory of Britain, which, with the greateſt pro- 

riety, may be faid to contain almoſt as many lies as 
— When we read the edition of it, printed in 
the original Latin at Cologne, in 1558, and compared 


it with the tranſlation done by Mr. Thompfon, we 


could not help thinking that it was a romance palmed 
upon the public in the name of this monk, by ſome 
artful knave who had lived in much later times; but 
in looking over the records in the Britiſh Muſeum, 
. I 


we accidentally met with a copy, either in his own 
hand-writing, or that of an amanuenſis, employed by 
him. We were greatly ſurprized to think what could 
induce a man to forge ſuch a parcel of lies, when he 
knew that it could anſwer no end to himſelf, but 


might be very pernicious to the public. 


Weendeavoured to inveſtigate the ſubje& with the 
—.— impartiality, taking for our guides Uſner, 
tillingfleet, and Lloyd, and the moſt probable opi- 
nion we are able to give the reader is the following : 
When the Romans were in this iſland they boaſted 
of their deſcent from the Trojans, and as they were 
allied by marriages and intermarriages with the na- 
tives, thoſt who ſprung from them thought they had 
a right to the ſame pretenſions. Learning was in a 
manner loſt after the Saxons invaded Britain, and re- 
mained hid from all ranks of people, till about the 
reign of Alfred the Great, when ſome of the prieſts 
began to acquire a little ſmattering of Latin. Some 
manuſcripts of Virgil were put into their hands, and 
being ignorant of the nature of an epic poem, they 
looked upon all the ſtories in the Aneid as ſo many 
hiſtorical facts. There they learned that the Romans 
were deſcended from the 2 and conſequently 
they thought that they had a right to claim as high an 
original as their haughty conquerors. Neither virtue 
nor bravery were to be put in competition with a long 
liſt of anceſtors, a principle too often rooted in the 
human mind, although a ſure ſign both of weakneſs 
and ignorance. The monks embraced the opportu- 
nity of gratifying the inclinations of the people, and 
every nation ſtrove which ſhould outdo the others in 
their clafms of antiquity. This naturally led them 
to forge a number of lies, which the ignorance of the 


people could not refute ;- and to this may be aſcribed 


the conduct of 1 in impoſing ſo many falſ- 
hoods on the public. But he was not ſingular, for 
all other nations followed the ſame practice. The 


Iriſh tell us that they have had kings ever ſince the 
univerſal 


zwerſal deluge, and that all ſorts of learning flou- 
8 above 3000 years ago; While 
Hector Boethius, the Scottiſh hiſtorian, ſays, that 
his countrymen are deſcended from a band of robbers, 
who fled from Greece into Egypt, about the time 
that Pharaoh and his chariots werg drowned in the 


Red Sea. 


Theſe ſtories did very well to entertain our ignorant | 


fathers, but now that learning has enlightened the 
— mind. they are juſtly exploded, and treated 
as the dreams of lazy monks, whole ſole view was, 


to eſtabliſh their own importance by impoſing on 


ind. 
1 V. king of England (ſurnamed of Mon- 


mouth, from its being the place of his nativity) was 


born in 1338, and, when prince of Wales in 1412, 


was comm̃itted to priſon for affronting one of the 


| fle was crowned at Weſtminſter on the qth 
Doral, "OE ; and the following youu claimed the 


f France. On the 24th of October, 1415, 
a the victory at the famous battle of Agin- 
court ; and the following year pledged his regalia for 
20,0001. to purſue his conqueſts. He invaded Nor- 
mandy with an army of 26,000 men in 1417 ; Was 
declared regent of France, and married Catherine, 
the French monarch's daughter, gue 3, 1420, who 
was crowned at Weſtminſter the February following. 
He died of a pleuriſy at Rouen in Normandy on the 
ziſt of Auguſt 1422, aged 34, and was buriedat Weſt- 

inſter. 
The beſt character we can give of this prince is the 
following, which we have extracted from an excellent 
and late publication, intituled, A New and Au- 
thentic Hiſtory of England, from the Remoteſt Period 
of Genuine Hiſtorical Evidence, to the Preſent Time, 
William Auguſtus Ruſſel, Eſq.” 
. Henry V. are x celebrated writer) excelled 
all his cotemporaries in perſonal courage and military 


— 
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proweſs ; he was hardy, patient, laborious, and more 
capable of enduring the extremes of cold, hunger and 
fatigue, than any ſoldier in his army. He was in his 
manners affable, polite, generous and magnificent : 
he had an excellent underſtanding, with a clear head 


and ues ; and had admirable talents both. 


for the cabinet and the field. But the glare of his 
ſucceſſes, or the luſtre of his great qualities, will not 
be found ſufficient to conceal the defects in his cha- 
rafter. He had certainly no juſt pretenſions ta the 
crown of France, in the purſuit of which he ſacrificed 
ſo many thouſand lives: and in order to remove the 
guilt of ſo much bloodſhed from his own door, he 
laid it at that of a people, whom he had ſo unjuſtly 
invaded, and fo cruelly oppreſſed. Truth obliges us 
to confeſs, that Henry gave ample teſtimony of his 
not being able to diſtinguiſh between the art of war 
and the trade of death, nor knew how to join the feel- 
ing with the manly heart : and in the hour of his exit 
he was a ftriking example how eaſily conſcience is 
brought over to eſpouſe the cauſe of any ruling paſ- 
fion ; for, as we cannot ſuſpe& him of any diſſimu- 
lation at ſuch a juncture, we muſt ſuppoſe that he died 
in full conviction of having ated according to the 
dictates of equity ; though impartial poſterity will 
place him among the number of thoſe warriors, whoſe 
ambition has ſpread ruin and devaſtation through the 
earth, and who ſacrifice the character of humanity to 
acquire that of the hero.“ ' 
Henry had only one child by his queen, who ſucceeds 
ed him on the'throne. Soon after his death Ca- 
tharine married Sir Owen Tudor, a Welch gentleman, 
ſaid to have deſcended from the antient princes of that 
ca ſhe bore him two ſons, Edmund and Jaſper, 
the firſt of whom was created earl of Richmond, and 
the ſecond earl of Pembroke. The family of Tudor, 
which was firſt raiſed to diſtinction by this alliance 
afterwards aſcended the throne of England. * 
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| An INSPECTION TABLE for this CounTy, 7 


{ WORCESTERSHIRE, which is ſituated in the Dioceſe of WORCESTER, and Province 
of CANTERBURY, is | 


ID 
— 


Bounded by Extends Contains Sends to Parliament 
dtaffordſhire on the N. In length 36 miles. 7 Hundreds Nine Members, viz. 
Glouceſterſhire 8. In breadth, 28. 152 Pariſhes 2 ＋ of the Shire 

| Warwickſhire E. And is 130 miles in cir-| 1 Cit 2 for Worceſter 
Shropſhire andHereford- { cumference. 11 Market Towns 2 for Everſham | 
ſhire W. |] Its form is that of a tri-| 500 Villages | 2 for Droitwich | 
| angular, | 1 for Bewdley. 


* 


The name of this County is derived from the Saxon word Wiccia, which implies the winding of a River, 
and was properly applied to a place through which the Severn flowed in meandring ſtreams, 

The City of WorcesTeR, which ſtands nearly in the center of the County, is 112 miles North-Weſt 

| of London. The principal Manufactures are, Porcelain, Cloth and Glaſs, : | 
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8 E C T. . 
Natural Hiſtory of WORCESTERSHIRE. 


HE air of Worceſterſhire is equally healthy 
throughout the whole county, and the foil, both 
for paſturage and corn, is ſcarce to be exceeded by 
any in England. Flocks of ſheep are fed on the hills, 
and the vallies, particularly near the Severn, are ex- 
tremely fertile. Hops are well cultivated in many 


parts of the county, fruit is in great plenty, and the 


rivers afford abundance of fiſh. 

The principal rivers that water this county are the 

following : 3 85 8 
The Severn The Stour 
The Avon The Temd, or Teme. 

The Severn enters this county a little above 
Bewdley, and dividing it into two equal parts, enters 
Glouretterſhirea few miles below Upton. 

The Avon enters this county ſome miles beyond 
Eveſham, and falls into the Severn at Tewkſbury in 
Glouceſterſhire. 

The Stour riſes near Stourbridge, and running 
ſouth-weſt, paſſes through Kidderminſter, after which 
it falls into the Severn a few miles below Bewdley. 

The Temd riſes in Shropſhire, and entering this 
county falls into the Severn below Worceſter. 

The leſs conſiderable rivers in this county are, the 
the Rea, the Arrow, the Bow, the Salwarp, and the 
Swiliate. | 

This county produces great plenty of ſalt, hops, 
cyder and perry, 'by which the inhabitants carry on a 
great trade, not only with Briſtol, but alſo with the 
mland counties. 


With reſpect to the inhabitants of Worceſterſhire, | 
they are extremely remarkable for their politeneſs and 


hoſpitality to ſtrangers, and induſtrious in their dif- 
ferent employments. They are ſeldom addicted to 
vices of an enormous nature, but in general are 


.reckoned as good members of ſociety as thoſe in any 
parts of England. 


| 


. K. | 
Tepegraphical Deſcription of W ORCESTERSHIRE, 


IN ORCESTER, the capital city of this county, 
is pleaſantly ſituated on the eaſtern bank of the 
Severn, over which it has a handſome ſtone bridge. 
This antient city is called in Latin Wigornia, and is 


ſuppofed to have riſen out of the Roman city Brano- | 


vium. It is mentioned very early under the Saxon 
kings, and being erected into an epiſcopal ſee near the 


end of the ſeventh century, it continued to flouriſh ; '| 


but the inhabitants having affronted the voluptuous 
king Hardicanute, he beſieged it, and burnt the greateſt 
part of the buildings. 


During the civil wars in the reign of king Stephen | 


it ſuffered greatly ; and we are told, that when king 
Stephen paſſed through it, attended by Henry prince 
of Scotland, he went into the cathedral, and offered 
his ring at the high altar. | | - 
In 1159 Henry II. with his queen Eleanor, were 
both crowned here, ſome years after their coronation 
at Weſtminſter, a thing very common in thoſe days; 


and they both took off their crowns and laid them on 


the altar, vowing never to wear them again. 

But the moſt remarkable event that ever happened 
in this city, was the famous battle between the Eng- 
liſh army, under the command of Oliver Cromwell, 
and the Scotch, who had taken up arms in defence of 
Charles II. Cromwell having defeated the Scotch at 
Dunbar, on the third of September, 1650, intended 
to have reduced all Scotland ; but the duke of Hamil- 
ton, and theother Scotch nobility, propoſed a plan of 
operations that wholly ruined the king's affairs. 
Charles, at the beginning of the ſummer, marched 
at the head of a great army into England, intending 
to reach London, where there was a ſtrong party in 
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his favour; but Cromwell having heard of his deſign, 
followed him by forced marches, and received many 
reinforcements as he went along. In the mean time 
Charles was obliged to alter his firſt defign ; and hay. 
ing hopes of aſſiſtance from the Welch, he marched 
to Worceſter, when, inſtead of meeting with the de- 
fired ſucceſs, he found his army greatly reduced by 
ſickneſs and deſertion. | 

The king halted at Worceſter, where he was pro- 
claimed, but in a few days Cromwell came up with 
them, and encamped within a mile of the city, having 
firſt detached general Lambert, with ſome forces, to 
the oppoſite ſide of the river, which obliged Charles 
to weaken his army by ſending part of his men to 
oppoſe Lambert. While theſe two detachments were 
engaged, Cromwell attacked the royaliſts at both ends 
of the town, and the engagement continued with 
great fury for ſeveral hours; the Scotch, commanded 
by the duke of Hamilton, and the earl of Middle. 
ton, fighting with the greateſt bravery ; but both 
thote noblemen having been wounded, and moſt of 
their men killed, a * fear ſeized the other part of 
the army, and the horſemen being driven into the 
city, a moſt dreadful ſlaughter enſued. 

he king endeavoured to bring them once more to 

order, and renew the charge, but all his efforts were 
in vain ; and the foot finding themſelves deſerted by 
the horſemen, were filled with ſuch terror that th 
ſtood motionleſs, whilſt upwards of 2000 were killed 
on the ſpot ! and above 8000 taken priſoners, moſt of 
whom were ſold as ſlaves to the Ameriean colonies, 
The king eſcaped through the gate of St. Martin, and 
did not ſtop till he came to Boſcobel, whilſt Crom- 
well ordered his men to level the walls of the city to 
the ground. ” in 

The city of Worceſter, which may be juſtly called 
one of the handſomeſt towns in England, is a county 
of itſelf, and was antiently governed by two bailiffs, 
two aldermen, two chamberlains, and a common- 
council, till king James I. granted the inhabitants a 
charter, by which they are governed by a mayor and 
ſix aldermen, who are juſtices of the peace, choſen 
out of the principal citizens: they alſo chooſe annu- 
ally two chamberlains and a ſheriff. They have like- 
wiſe a recorder, a town-clerk, two coroners, forty- 


eight common-council-men, thirteen conſtables, a 


| 


| having been repaired within theſe few-years. 


ſword-bearer, and four ſerjeants at mace. It is di- 
vided into ſeven wards, and ſends two members to 
parliament, choſen by the freemen, who amount to 
about 2000. 

This city formerly gave the title of earl to many 
noble families ; and at preſent it gives that of mar- 
quis to the duke of Beaufort. | 

Worceſter has a cathedral and twelve churches, 


-nine of which are within the city, and three without; 


beſides ſeveral meeting-houſes of proteſtant diſſenters. 

The cathedral was firſt erected by Ethelred, king 
of the Mercians, in the year 680, at which time a 
convent of ſecular prieſts was eſtabliſhed in it; but 
when Dunſtan brought monks into England, in the 
tenth century, theſe ſeculars were turned out, becauſe 
they would not renounce their wives, and acknow- 
ledge the celibacy of the clergy, which at that time 
began to gain ground in Europe. 

A ſhort time after the conqueſt the cathedral was 
laid in aſhes by the Welch, but ſoon after rebuilt, 
which, with ſome additions af different times, is now 
exceeding grand, though neither an elegant or regular 


ſtructure. It is in length 394 feet, in breadth 78, 
with a tower 162 feet high. 


n the ſouth fide is a 
chapel of moſt curious workmanſhip, 120 feet long, 
and in it have been depoſited many eminent perſons. 
Both the church and cloyſters are well arched with 
ſtone of a reddiſh colour, and the nave is . 
ir the 
tower are eight good bells; and ſonie of the walls 
having been much decayed, are now repaired with a 
ſtone of the ſame ſort of which the church was origt- 
nally built, 
The chapter-houſe is a large circular room, ſtand- 
ing on the eaſt fide, arched on the roof, which is ſixty 


feet high, and the whole centers in one marble * 
is 
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This ſta and elegant room is now uſed for a 
- e in it are d curious manuſcripts, re- 
hting to the antiquities of England.“ * 

The cloyſters, where the monks Rwy reſided, 
and which are inhabited at preſent by the dignitaries 
of the cathedral, are on the ſouth fide of the church, 
from which there is a paſſage by a door in the ſame 
manner as at Weſtminſter Abbey. 

The refectory, or hall, where the monks uſed to 
dine, is an exceeding large room, being one hundred 
and twenty- feet in length, and fixty-two broad; but 
it is now uſed as . free e where young gentlemen 

lified for the univerſity. 

8 cathedral was buried king John, not where 
his monument now ſtands in the midſt of the choir, 
but under a ſmall ſtone before the altar of the eaſtern- 
moſt wall of the church. On each fide of him lie the 
effigies of the biſhops Wolſtan and Oſwald. Prince 
Arthur, elder brother to Henry VIII. is interred in a 
neat chapel on the ſouth ſide of the altar. Here is 
alſo a very fine monument, ſaid to be that of a coun- 
teſs of Saliſbury, of whom it is fahulouily related, 
that having dropped her garter while dancing before 
king Edward the Third, at Windſor, it gave occaſion 
to the inſtitution of the order of the garter. This 
opinion ſeems to have ariſen from the figure of a E 
ter, incloſing a double roſe upon the tomb; but theſe 
relate to the houſes of York and Lancaſter, which di- 
vided the royal line long after the death of Edward III. 
Indeed, it is generally believed, that the lady whoſe 
memory this monument was deſigned to perpetuate 
was a counteſs of Surry, and not of Saliſbury. 

This cathedral was repaired and beautified in the 

ear 1752, at which time the workmen, on taking 
off the top of a tomb, (the inſoription of which was 
obliterated, except the date 1296) found the bones of 
a corpſe firm, and moſt of them adhering together in 
the ſame poſture as when interred ; and about the ſkull 
and ſhoulders appeared ſomething like a coarſe ſacking 
or ſackcloth, quite freſh. 

The parith churches are (as we have already ob- 
ſerved) twelve in number; but neither of them claims 
any particular notice except St. Nicholas, which has 
an exceeding handſome ſpire, and in its parith is a no- 
ble free-ſchool founded by Henry VIII. which has 
produced many excellent ſcholars. f 

Fronting the cathedral is a fine ſtreet, exceeding 
broad, called the High Street; and in it is the Guild- 
hall, a ſtately ſtructure, with ſtatues ſet up in niches 
on the outſide of the walls, At the bottom of this 
ſtreet is another, called Foregate-ſtreet, far ſuperior to 
the former, and the ſhops are little inferior to thoſe 
in London, there being many dealers who carry on 
a wholeſale trade. | 

There was formerly a great manufactory carried on 
here in the making of woollen cloth ; but the wages 
of the workmen being too dear, it has now declined, 
ſo that at preſent moſt of the hands are employed in 
making ſuch crapes as are uſed for funerals, and all 
ſorts of gloves. They have alſo a great manufactory 
of china, which is much eſteemed all over the king- 
dom, and in which great -numbers of men are em- 
ployed. There is a noble infirmary for the uſe of 
liex and lame, in the county, ſupported by voluntary 
contribution, and fix charity ſchools for the children 
of the poor, who are both taught and cloathed. 

Here are alſo many alms-houſes, particularly one 
founded by Robert Berkley, where twelve poor men 
are ſupported with all the neceſſaries of life in their old 
age. Before the reformation there were ſeveral religi- 
ous houſes in this city, but few of their remains are 
now left, except one belonging to the knights of St. 
John of Jeruſalem, which is converted into a dwelling 
houſe, though great part of the painted glaſs is ſtill 
preſerved. 

The moſt diſtinguiſhed antiquities now to be ſeen 
here are, a large old gate-houſe and the remains of 
a caſtle, with a very high artificial ſeat or mount near 
the river. In the park belonging to the caſtle are four 
baſtions, called the Royal Mount, from whence a 
vallum, or ditch, ran both ways to encompaſs the 
city on that ſide. It is faid that the battle between 


ö 
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king Charles II: and Oliver Cromwell began here, 
when the royaliſts being driven back into the city, 
through ſouth gate, with great ſlaughter, that prince 
eſcaped being made a priſoner; in the narrow ſtreet of 
that gate, by means of a loaded cart of hay being de- 


ſignedly overturned. Worceſter has three weekly 
markets held on Wedneſdays, Fridays, and Saturdays; 
and is diſtant from London 112 miles. 

In the neighbourhood of Worceſter are ſeveral ſmall 
but agreeable villages, at one of which, called Kem- 
fey, was formerly a palace belonging to the biſhops; 
built many years before the conqueſt ; and here the 
barons lodged Henry III. after they had taken him 
priſoner at the battle of Lewes in Suſſex. There was 
formerly a college of ſecular prieſts at this place; but 
both that, and the palace above-mentioned, have 
been Jong totally demoliſhed. Here are; however; 
ſome veſtiges ſtill remaining of a Roman camp, which 
appears to have been a place of great ſtrength; and was 
probably thrown up by them when they invaded the 
territories of the Cornavii. 

DRorrwich, which is ſituated to the north of 
Worceſter, is a place of great antiquity, and was for- 
merly celebrated for many ſalt pits ; but at preſent 
ther are only three. Theſe, however, bring in con- 
ſiderable ſums of money to the place, and no perſon 
is allowed to take up his freedom in the town, or 
vote for members of parliament, unleſs he is either 
a proprietor, or ſome way concerned in them. The 
falt pits of Droitwich are mentioned in the reign of 
Alfred the Great ; and we find an account of them in 
doomſday-book, where the town is ſpoken of as a 
place of great repute, and one of the royal demeſnes. 
[t received its firſt charter of incorporation from kin 
John, which was renewed and confirmed by James I, 
to be governed by a bailiff and recorder, aſſiſted by a 
council of the principal inhabitants. It is, however, 
a very dirty, difagreeable place, with few inhabitants ; 
but it has ſtill four pariſh churches, which is a proof 
that it was once of conſiderable importance. It has 2 
weekly market-on Friday, and is 117 miles diſtant 
from London. 

In the neighbourhood of Droitwich is a ſmall vil- 
lage, called WesTwoon, where Euſtatia de Say, and 
her ſon Oſbert Fitz Hugh, founded a Benedictine 
nunnery in the reign of Henry II. and made it a cell 
to an abbey in Normandy. It was dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, and had fix nuns at the time of its 
diſſolution, which took place in the reign of Henry VI. 

BROMESGROVE, ſituated about eleven miles north 
eaſt at Worceſter, is an agreeable town, and contains 
ſeveral good inns. It ſtands on the rive Salwarp, and 
has conſiderable manufactures both of linen and 
woollen cloth. It was formerly a borough, and ſent 
repreſentatives to parliament ; but how it came to be 
deprived of that privilege is not known. Here is a 
charity ſchool founded — Sir Thomas Cook, for 
teaching and cloathing twelve boys, and putting them 
out apprentices ; beſides which there are ſeveral alms- 
houſes. The weekly market is on Tueſday, and the 
diſtance from London 174 miles. 

Near Bromeſgrove are ſeveral ſmall villages, but 
neither of them contain any thing remarkable except 
Brodeſley, where an abbey was founded for monks of 
the Ciſtertian order in 1183, by the empreſs Matilda, 
mother of Henry II. She beſtowed upon it many 
valuable manors, and the monks were not only ex- 
empted from all ſorts of ſecular ſervices, but alſo from 
paying taxes. It was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
and received conſiderable emoluments from the muni- 
ficence of many of the great barons, ſo that at the 
time of its diſſolution, the annual revenues amounted 
to 3881. gs. 10d. Some of the remains of this ſtately 
edifice are ſtill ſtanding, from which a tolerable idea 
may be formed of its original grandeur. 

IDDERMINSTER, Which is a place of great anti- 
quity, is pleaſantly firuated on the river Stour, It is 
a large, compact, and well-inhabited town, and car- 
ries on confiderable manufactures in various ſorts 6f 
woollen goods, particularly carpets, which are wove as 
elegant and fine as at any place in the Kingdom. It is 
almoſt incredible to think what prodigious ſums of 

money 
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money are braught to this place from the ſale of its 
manutactures, in which, it is ſaid, there are ſe dom 
lets than 30o0o hands conſtantly employed. 

Many of the buildings in this town are exceeding 
handfome, having been lately erected, and their num- 
ber is encreaſing. The church is an antient gothic 
ſtructure, but hath not any thing remarkable. Here 
are two free-ſchools well endowed, with a charity 
ſchool, and ſeveral alms-houſes. There is allo a 
meeting-houle for proteſtant diſſenters, there being 
many in the town ; and, upon the whole, the place 
is at preſent in a very flouriſhing condition. | 

This town was antiently a borough, and ſent re- 
preſentatives to parliament ; but it has long been de- 
prived of that privilege. It is at preſent governed by 
a. bailiff, twelve capital burgeſſes, and twenty-five 
common-council. It has a good weekly market on 
Tueſday, and is diſtant from London 124 miles. 

STOURBRIDE is fituated about eight miles north of 
Kidderminſter, and is a pleaſant agreeable place. It 
received its name from the river Stour, and a ſtone 
bridge erected here over the river. It contains many 
good houſes, and has been greatly enriched of late 
years by its iron and glaſs works, which are very con- 
tiderable. It is alſo famous for the making of cruci- 
bles, the clay in this neighbourhood being ſuppoſed 
to be the beſt adapted for that manufacture of any in 
England. Beſides theſe articles they make great quan- 
tities of woollen cloth, ſo that the town at preſent is 


in a very flouriſhing ſtate, 


The church is a handſome modern ſtructure, and 


was erected by public ſubſcription in the your 1742. 
Here is a noble tree-ſchool, with a well-choſen library, 
founded and endowed by Edward VI. and in it many 
celebrated ſcholars have received their education, 
This town is an antient borough by preſcription, 


| 


and the government is veſted in a bailiff, aſſiſted by 


ſeme of the principal inhabitants, with a town-clerk 
and the other proper officers. It has a weekly market 
on Friday, and is 123 miles diſtant from London. 

In the neighbourhood of Stourbridge is a large and 
agreeable village called Old Swineford, remarkable 
for a noble hoſpital founded and endowed by Mr. 
Foley, for the education of 60 boys, who are all 
maintained and cloathed. According to the appoint- 
ment of the founder, the boys are to be admitted be- 
tween the ages of ſeven and eleven, and are cloathed 
and governed much in the ſame manner as thoſe in 


the hoſpital) of Chritt-Church, London. 


FR AY 


Between Kidderminſter and Stourbridge is Hac- | 


LEY, the ſeat of lord Lyttleton, and one of the fineſt | 


in the Whole county. It is particularly admired for 
the beauty of its gardens, which are laid out with the 


eateſt taſte imaginable. Thoſe who view them are 


7 
firſt conducted among the ſhrubs,.of which there is a 
great variety, and in a moſt flouriſhing ſtate. 'T hechurch 
ſtands in the park retired, and covered by trees. It is 
chiefly remarkable for an elegantly fimple monument 
erected by the late lord Lyttleton, to the memory of his 
firſt wife; on which there is an inſcription in Latin 


and Englith. From the church you enter a winding 


path up hill to a column ſupporting a ſtatue of Frede- 
rick Prince of Wales, looking on the houſe, with a 
view of the country over it: the black mountains, and 
the Malvern hills to the left. 
ing walk is continued through a grove, from whence 
is a view of Lord Stamford's grounds, to a pavilion 


dedicated to the celebrated James Thomſon, with an 


inſcription to his memory. From hence you paſs by 
a ruin, a pavilion, and a ſeat in an anal <2 44-44 of 
wood; and then proceed by a pit of hard red ſtone 
to Jacob's Well, which brings you to a ſtrait walk by 
the park pales, on the outſide of which ſtands the 
parſonage houſe ; white cottages and the country are 
ſeen at a diſtance: the hanging wood on the left. 
You enter now upon a walk winding to the right, 
from whence there is a view of the Clce Hills: this 
leads into a grove, whence a view of the Tower 
breaks in. Hence you arrive at a rotunda of the 
Tonic order; from whence you look down acroſs wa- 
ter and a lawn to the Palladian Bridge. Hence you 
wind down the hill into a wood, where, in a deep re- 
| | 2 
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From hence the wind- 
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ceſs, by a purling ill, is a retired bench; from this 
ou wind to the left up hal, and find an urn to Mr. 
— Hence you come to a gentle tall of water, and 
to a lawn incircled with wood, from which is a fie; 
aſcent to a ruined tower. From the top of this is a, 
immenſely extend2d view of the country : Dudiey 
Worceſter, the Clee Hills, the Wrekin at forty, and 
Radnor-tump at eighty miles diſtance. From hence 
you deſcend to a triangular water, where there js 4 
good view of the tower. You now wind through the 
hanging wood, to the ſeat of contemplation ; whic!, 
is a fine cloſe ſcene, well contraſted with that vai 


| expanſe of proſpect which the tower afforded : and 


admirably fitted to relieve the eye, tired with the very 
great and diſtant objects which it has been view ing, 
Hence you ſoon arrive at the Root-Houte or Herull— 
tage, in which are the following lines from the 1} 


Penſeroſo of Milton: 


May at laſt my weary age 

Find out the peaceful hermitage, 
The hairy gown, and moſſy cell, 
Where I may ſit, and rightly ſpell 
Of ev'ry ſtar fat heav'n doth ihew, 
And ev'ry herb that ſips the dew ; 
Till old experience do attain 

To ſomething like prophetic ſtrain ; 
Theſe pleaſures, melancholy, give, 
And I with thee will chuſe to live. 


Returning from the Hermitage, the path leads you 
to a riſing ground, from whence there is an extenſive 
proſpect of ſeveral parts of Wales. On one ide of it 
is the village of _ and on the other a fine 
wood, at the entrance of. which are inſeribed the 
following beautiful lines from Milton : 


Theſe are thy glorious works, parent of good ! 
Almighty ! + {a8 this univerſal frame, 

Thus wond'rous fair, thyſelf how wond'rous then! 
Unſpeakable ! who, firſt above theſe heavens, 

To us inviſible, or dimly ſeen, 

In theſe thy loweſt works; yet theſe declare 

Thy goodneſs beyond thought, and pow'r divine. 


Leaving this place you enter a thicket, from whence 
you come to a feat that commands a very extenſive 
view over a heath; and after this to Bog Bi which 
was Mr. Pope's favourite, and is thus inſcribed: 


„ To Quiet and the Muſes.” 


Here you have a lawn deſcending to a piece of water 
backed with a riſing wood, anda view of Thompfon's 
ſeat and the obeliſk. From hence, winding ſtill 
through the wood, you come to an open lawn with 
ſteep walks and a clump on the top, which ſcene 
lord Anſon uſed to fay much reſembled ſome parts of 
the ifland of Tinian. Deſcending to a hollow of ir- 


regular woed, with water breaking out in various 


forms, you come to a bench, where there is a Latin 
inſcription from Virgil, the tranſlation of which runs 


thus: 


Here are cool fountains, here are ſoft meadows, 
4 here are groves, O Lycoris ; and here could 
I ſpend all my days with thee.” 


From hence you paſs a fine ſtream of water, with 
a delightful irregular thicket, and fine rifing lawn. 
On one fide is Pope's ſeat backed with a theatre of 
wood ; and on the other the Palladian bridge, over 
which is a fine view of the diſtant hills, Hence 
through a gate you enter the Fairy-ground, Where 


every thing appears enchantment—A noiſe of falling 


water is heard; and then 2a moſſy cave in ſront ot 2 
caſcade, with a Latin inſcription from Horace, of 
which the tfo:lowing is a tranſlation : 


« I paſs the rivulets of the delightful country, and 
ce the rock overgrown with mols, and the {ſhady 


* grove.” 
| Fron 
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om this place you come to a ſmall vale encom- 
pale with 3 where you hear the diſtant fall of 
You then wind down a hill to the Palladian 
bridge, hearing all the way the ſound of caſcades. 'The 
opening is narrow, with gloomy woods on each 
Gde. Theſe ſcenes are ſo exceedingly delightful, that 
it is difficult to find words that will convey to the 
mind an adequate idea of them, 

The houſe, which was built by the late lord Lyt- 
tleton, is ſituated on a riſing ground, commanding 
2 moſt extenſive proſpect. The aſcent is by a noble 
flight of ſteps, and the edifice, which is of a fine 
ained ſtone, is one of the moſt beautiful ſtructures 
in England. It is 120 feet long, and 60 broad, with 
a ruſtic baſe ; but there is no portico, only at the four 
corners are ſo many towers. The firſt place you 
enter is the hall, 28 feet ſquare, adorned with many 
fine paintings, and moſt curious figures in plaiſter. 
From the hall you paſs between two fine ſtair-caſes to 
the ſaloon, which is lighted from the top, and on the 
left of it is the library, filled with the beſt books both 
antient and modern, and paintings of ſome eminent 
writers with whom his lordſhip was perſonally ac- 

uainted, among whom are Mr. Pope, Mr. Thom- 
ſon, Mr. Gilbert Weſt, &, Adjoining to the 
library are two fine bedchambers, with dreſſing rooms, 
the walls of which are adorned with many fine paint- 
ings; and near it is the drawing room, the walls of 
which are adorned with moſt curious tapeſtry, and 
the roof is painted by a young Italian artiſt, who re- 
fided in England when the building was erected. The 
carvings in this room are extremely elegant, and over 
the door are the heads of lord Hardwicke, lord Cheſ- 
terfield, lord Cobham, and Mr. Pelham. From the 
drawing room you pals to the gallery, extending the 
length of the whole houſe, and in it are ſome of the 
fineſt paintings that are to be met with in England, 
which were purchaſed by the father of the preſent lord 
Lyttleton at a great expence. The drawing-room 
near the gallery is of the ſame ſize with the library, 
and beſides its fine decorations of ſtucco work, there 
are paintings of admiral Smith, admiral Weſt, judge 
Lyttleton, miſs Lyttleton, the preſent lord's ſiſter, 
now lady Valentia, and Mr, Lyttleton, his lordſhip's 
uncle. The proſpect from the front windows of the 
houſe is very extenſive, reaching to Malvern-hills on 
the left, and the Black Mountains in Wales on the 
right. 

This elegant manſion was the reſult of the taſte of 
the late George Lord Lyttleton, who was the author 
of ſeveral ingenious productions, particularly the 
following: Letters from a Perſian in England to his 
friend in Iſpahan.— The Hiſtory of Henry II.— Dia- 
logues of the Dead. —And Obſervations on the Con- 
verſion and Apoſtleſhip of St. Paul. This excellent 
nobleman was an honqur to his high ſtation ; his 
parts and learning were adorned with amiable and 
poliſhed manners; he was a firm believer of Chriſti- 
anity, irreproachable in his own character, and a real 
friend to the intereſts of virtue. 

The beauties of Hagley occafioned a Staffordſhire 
bard, filled with the fire of love, and enthufiaſm for 
poetry, thus to addreſs his miſtreſs : 


waters. 


Let us to agpey take the promis'd ride, 
Delightful ſpot ! where viſtas, lawns, canals, 
Surpaſs whate'er romantic ſtory tells : 

There, lov'd Lucinda ! in thoſe ſhades reclin'd, 
Thy ſhepherd ſure might win thee to be kind ; 
8 = the ſcene, inſenſibly it charms 

The ſoul to love, and ev'ry doubt diſarms; 
But think it not in Cliophil amiſs, 

If on thy lips he kindly prints a kiſs; 

Nor fear to truſt thy virtue in my arms, 
Securely guarded by thy awful charms. 


DvupLey is a tolerable good town, ſituated at the 
northern extremity of the county; but the caſtle be- 
longing to it is in Staffordſhire. It is built on the 
ſummit of a hill, from whence there is a proſpect 
over ſeveral of the neighbouring counties. The town 
= large and populous, and the people are chiefly em- 


13 


ployed in making nails, and other articles, of iron. 
Here are two good pariſn churches, 3 each 
other at the end of the principal ſtreet. e weekly 


market is on Saturday, and the place is 120 miles 


from London. 

BewDLEy, antiently called Beau-lien, is pleaſantly 
ſituated on the banks of the Severn, over which it 
has a handſome ſtone bridge, with a gatehouſe on the 
center arch, uſed as a priſon for debtors. It is a very 
populous town, and carries on a confiderable trade b 
means of the Severn. The dealers in Sheffield, 
Leeds, Mancheſter, Wolverhampton, Birmingham, 
and the other trading towns, ſend their goods to this 
place, from whence they are conveyed by barges down 


| the river to Briſtol and other parts. Indeed, ſo great 


is the buſineſs carried on here, that it is not uncom- 
mon to ſee, in one day, great numbers of carriages 
arrive laden with manufacturers goods, hard-ware, 


and other articles, | 
Near the river, at the lower part of the town, 2189. of 


many good houſes, with handſome ſhops, belonging 
to wealthy merchants, who conſtantly reſide here. 
The market-houſe is a neat-edifice ; and near it is the 
church, built in the Tuſcan order, with a ſquare 
tower, in which is a ring of fix good bells. : 

The upper end of the town is encloſed with an old 
gate, without which, on the road leading to Cleobury, 
are long rows of irregular houſes, called the Wyre 
Hill. "Theſe are inhabited by poor people, whoſe 
chief employ is the knitting of coarſe woollen caps, 
which are bought up for the uſe of the Dutch traders. 

Bewdley is, upon the whole, a very flouriſhing 
town, and formerly ſent two members to parliament. 
But in 1708 a double return having been made in con- 
ſequence of a new charter granted to the corporation, 
the affair was argued in the houſe of commons, and 
ever ſince that time it has ſent only one member to 
parliament. It has a good weekly market on Satur- 
day, and is 127 miles diſtant from London. 

At a place called Ficknal, on the ſouth-weſt of the 
town, is a lofty eminence, from whence there is an 
extenſive and delightful proſpect. On the ſummit of 
this hill Henry VII. built a moſt beautiful palace, for 
the reſidence of his ſon Arthur, who lived in it after 
his marriage with Catherine of Arragon, but declin- 
ing daily in his health, heremoved to Ludlow, where 
he ended his days. Some remains of this antient edi- 
fice are ſtill to be ſeen. 


Oppoſite to Bewdley, near the river, is a large and 
populous village called RISBESHALL, or Rubbenhall, 


where great quantities of goods are brought to be 
conveyed in the barges to different parts of the adjoin- 
ing counties. Here is a handſome chapel, and at the 
end of the village is a large elegant houſe, the up- 
per parts of which command a fine proſpect of Bewd- 
ley and the neighbouring hills. 

Kincs ARELY, or as it is called Lower Arely, to 
diſtinguiſh it from another of the ſame name, is a 
very pleaſant village ſituated near the Severn, about 
three miles from Bewdley. It appears to have been 
a place of great antiquity from the remains of an 
ancient caſtle, which, for many generations, belonged 
to the family of Machelowes; but the male line of 
that family becoming a few years ago extinct, the 
poſſeſſions fell into other hands. The church of this 
village is a ſmall but neat building, and commands a 
beautiful proſpe& of the adjacent country. In the 
church-yard is a remarkable monument to the me- 
mory of fir Henry Coningſby: it conſiſts of a ſtone 
wall, about four feet high, and thirteen feet long, on 


| which in very large letters is the following inſcription : 


LITHOLOGEMA_QUARE REPONITUR SIR HARRY 
The ſenſe of which may be thus expreſſed : 


A heap of ſtones you ſee appear, 
For Why? Becaule Sir Harry lieth here. 


Of this gentleman there is the following tradition ; 
that as he was playing with his ſon and only child, at 
one of the windows of his houſe, the infant ſuddenly 
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ſprung out of his arms, and falling into the moat 
which ſurrounded the building, was drowned. The 
father was fo affected at this dreadful. accident, that 
he grew 47 and retired to a ſmall houſe in | 


this pariſh, where he died, ordering by his will, his 
body to be buried in the church-yard, his grave to be 
filled with "pebbles, and his tomb to be erected, as 
before deſcribed, with a ſtone ſeat before it, and a 
wallnut-tree at each end. 

HarTLeBURY CasTLE, the ſeat of the biſhop of 
Worceſter, is ſituated about three miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Bewdley, and is juſtly admired for the regularity of 
the workmanſhip, its ſpacious rooms and fine gardens. 


There was a caſtle built here in the reign of Henry 


III. and the preſent ſtately edifice erected in its ſtead, 


at the expence of two biſhops, one of whom was at | 


that time chancellor of England. It ſuffered much 
during the civil wars, but was afterwards repaired and 


beautified at the expence of different biſhops, and is 


at preſent one of the handſameſt epiſcopal palaces in 
the kingdom. 

GLas$HAMPTON, commonly called Glaſſan, is a 
ſma]l but pleaſant village, and remarkable for con- 
taining a noble manſion, the ſeat of Charles Welcot, 


Eſq. 

HITLEY, or WHITLEY, MAGNA, is another good 
village, where there is a fine ſeat built by the late lord 
Foley. But what makes this village particularly no- 
ticed is, a ſmall but exceeding handſome church, erec- 
ted in 1719. All the windows are adorned with fine 
painted glaſs, which. was procured from the ruins of 
an antient priory belonging to the duke of Chandos, 
and put up under the direction of one Price, an in- 
133 artiſt. The whole inſide of this church is 
o beautifully ornamented with paintings, and gilt in 
ſo curious a manner, that it is ſaid not to be ſurpaſſed 
by any in England. 

TEXBURY is a tolerable good town ſituated on the 
river Temd, or, as it is vulgarly called, 'Teme, near 
the borders of Herefordſhire. It is at preſent a large, 
populous place, and the hills on one fide, with the 
river on the other, render it both agreeable and 
healthy ; but it does not contain any thing that de- 
ſerves particular notice. It has a good weekly mar- 
ket on Tueſday, and is 128 miles diſtant from 
Eondon. 

UPTov is a very ancient town ſituated on the 
Severn, and where, it is generally ſuppoſed, the 
Romans had a military ſtation. Many coins and 
other pieces of antiquity have been dug up here; 
but at preſent the town does not contain any re- 
markable buildings, but has a handſome ſtone bridge 
over the river, and an exceeding good harbour 
for barges and other craft. It has a good weekly 
market on Thurſday, and is 116 miles diftant from 
London. 

Near Upton is a large village called Henley, which, 
in former times, was famous for a ſtrong magnificent 
caſtle built by one of the Clares ; but there are not 
any remains of it now to be ſeen, The village is ex- 
tremely pleafant, having a command of vern 
Hills, and the ſituation is eſteemed healthy. 

Gaar MALVERN is a conſiderable village ſituated 
to the north-weſt of the former, Here was antiently 
an abbey, firſt founded in the times of the Saxons for 
ſecular canons; but in the reign of William the Con- 
queror they were turned out for refuſing to part with 


— 
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At this place (in the reign of Henry III.) was fought 
one of the moſt remarkable battles recorded in the Engliſh 
annals, in conſequence of which the power of the great ba- 
rons was leſſened, and that of the commons enlarged, As 
this memorable affair is of ſome importance, we ſhall pre- 
ſerve an account of it. 

After the battle of Lewes, the earl of Leiceſter having 
taken Henry III. priſoner, with Edward his ſon, they were 
kept in confinement for ſome time, and the earl directed all 
the affairs of 1 x with a very high hand, ruling the 
nation juſt as he pleaſed, and even in a more arbitrary man- 


ner than the king had done, againit whom he had taken up 
l 
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their wives, and monks of the Benedictine order 
placed in their ſtead. At the d. ſſolution of religious 
houſes the annual revenues of this abbey amounted 
to 375 The greateſt part of this ancient firactu;e 
is ſtill ſtanding, and for many years has been the 
country ſeat of a private gentleman. The architec. 


ture, although in the goth. e taſte, is exceeding curi- 


ous, and from it may be formed ſome idea of the ori- 
ginal grandeur of this ancient editice. The pariſh 
church of this village is a noble gothic ſtructure ; it 
contains many ancient monuments, and the windows 
are adorned with the moſt curious painted glaſs. 
About three miles from the before-mentioned vil. 
lage is another called Little Malvern. It is ſituated 
in a deep valley, and anciently contained ſeveral fmall 
convents ; but no remains of theſe are now left, nor 


has the village any thing worthy the notice of a tra- 


veller. 

PARSHORE, or PER8HORE, is a tolerable good town, 
ſituated on the north of the river Avon, over which 
there is a good ſtone bridge. It is a place of great 
antiquity, as appears from a convent being founded 
in it for ſecular canons in the 7th century; but in the 
reign of king Edgar, Dunſtan, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, got them turned out, and placed Benedictine 
monks in their ſtead. All the charters of this con- 


vent were conſumed by a dreadful fire, which broke 


out in it in the year 1223, and the abbey of Weſt⸗ 
minſter, having ſet up a claim that the temporalities 
belonged to them, ſeized on the rents of the convent, 
and placed ſome of their own novices in it, who poſ- 
ſeſſed it till its ſuppreſſion, when its annual revenues 
amounted to 643]. 4s. 5d. | 
The town is rather ſmall, but clean and well built; 
and being a great thoroughfare, it has ſeveral good 
inns. Here are two pariſh churches ſtanding very 
near each other, which formerly belonged to the mo- 


| naſtery, but the inhabitants procured a grant of them 


— 


when the abbey was diſſolved. The principal trade 
carried on here conſiſts of woollen ſtockings, in which 
branch many hands are conſtantly employed. There 
is a weekly market on Tueſday, and the town is 102 
miles diſtant from London. | 

In the neighbourhood of Perſhore are two villages, 


the one called Wich, and the other Bredon, at each 


of which was formerly a monaſtery, but at preſent 
there are not any remains of either to be feen. 

Leaving this part of the country, we travelled to- 
wards the borders of Glouceſterſhire, and viſited 
Shipton upon Stour, which although ſurrounded by 
Warwickthire and Glouceſterſhire, yet belongs to 
this county. It was formerly noted for one of the 
greateſt ſheep markets in England, and from that, 
with its ſituation on the river Stour, it derives its pre- 
ſent name. It is a very poor place, without any 
thing that merits a particular deſcription. It has a 
weekly market on Friday, and is diſtant from Lon- 
don 84 miles. | 

In the ſame part of this county, and within a few 
miles of Shipton, is Blockley, a large village, and 
ſuppoſed to have been a Roman ſtation, as there are 
ſtill ſome remains of camps, intrenchments, and other 
works. Coins and pavements have alſo been dug up, 
and the people have a tradition that it was once a city. 

EvesHam*, the laſt place of note we have to men- 
tion in this county, is a conſiderable town, and or 


great antiquity. It is pleaſantly fituated on a rifng 
ground 


— 
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arms. Such of the barons who acted upon conſcientions 
principles, and had taken up arms againſt the king with no 
other view than that cf redreſſing the public grievances, 
ſoon began to lee that with reſpect to tyranny they had only 
changed maſters, and that if they continued to ſubmit qui- 
etly to the yoke impoſed upon them by a fellow ſubject, 
they would ſoon be ſlaves, under the name of freemen. 

As the earl of (Glouceſter was one of the bravett among 
the diſſatisfied barons, ſo he was the firſt who ſpread tle 


i alarm. He conſidered the earl of Leiceſter as one whoſe 


ambition had tempted him to aſpire to the crown, whullt 


he concealed his dumincering pation, under the maſk of 
P4lii- 
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4 near the river Avon, over which there is an 


Sscseding handſome ſtone bridge of ſeven arches, and 
convenient harbour for barges, The town is a bo- 


by preſcription, and was governed by bailiffs 
till 4 * of 8 I. who, at the requeſt of his 
ſon, prince Henry, granted them a charter of incorpo- 
ration, to be governed by a mayor, recorder, ſeven 
aldermen, twelve common; council, and twenty-four 
aſſiſtants, with a chamberlain, town-clerk, and other 


roper officers. Their privileges are of a very exten- 


live nature, the mayor and four of the aldermen being 
juſtiees of the peace, juſtices of oyer and terminer, 
and jail delivery, with the power of puniſhing all man- 


| 


f crimes (except high treaſon) committed || to 5 | 
ner o ( p building, it affected him ſo much, that he was thrown 


within their liberties. = "Is 
This place, in former times, was famous for its 


ly monaſtery, being one of thoſe whoſe abbot fat 
— * ſpiritual lord, and who exerciſed the 
epiſcopal office over all his clergy. This abbey was 
firſt founded about the beginning of the eighth century 


in, a prince of the blood royal, who having 


| tower about 100 feet high, detached from any other 
| building, which was crected by cne of the abbots of 


been elected biſhop of Worceſter, was unjuſtly de- 
prived of his office by the pope, after which he retired 
to this place, and built a convent, where he reſided 
with ſome ſecular canons, and procured a grant of 
lands for their ſupport. Soon after this, a general 
council of nobles and eceleſiaſtics were ſummoned to 
| ſettle the revenues, and preſcribe rules for the mo- 
naſtery. It conſiſted of ſixty-ſeven monks, beſides 
the abbot, five nuns, three =_ parſons, three clerks, 
whoſe allowance was the ſame as the monks; and 
there were beſides fixty menial ſervants, a ſub-prior, 
third prior, precenter, chanter and facriſt, who all 
had falaries annexed to their different offices, there 
being no leſs than twenty-two towns and manors left 
for its ſupport. Thiele ſecular canons, or as ſome ig- 
norantly call them monks, remained in poſſeſſion of 
this abbey, till the reign of king Edgar, when Dunſtan 
ot them turned out, and the monaſtery was filled 
with benedictines, who at that time made their firſt 


appearance in England. 
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patriotiſm, and boldly told him what were his ſuſpicions 
concerning his aſpiring views. This freedom in Glouceſ- 
ter produced an open rupture between theſe noblemen, and 
Leiceſter publiſned a 8 declaring him, and all 
thoſe who took part with him, traitors to the crown. 

The earl of Glouceſter retired into Wales in order to raiſe 
an army to deliver the king and his fon, hut he was ſoon fol- 


lowed by Leiceſter as far as Hereford, ſtill carrying along | 
them to fight, as both their lives and liberties were at ſtake, 


with him Henry and prince Edward; in order to give 1 fanc- 


tion to his proceedings, In the mean time prince Edward 


found means to eſcape to the earl of Glouceſter, who pro- 


miſed to ſerve the royal family to the utmoſt of his power, 
upon this condition, that the prince, in the name of his fa- 
ther, would promiſe to reſtore the ancient laws, and banith 
all foreigners from England, eſpecially ſuch as enjoyed 
places of truſt. ; 3; 

Edward took the oath with the greateſt chearfulneſs, and 
in confideration of his dignity he was honoured with the 
command of the army. In the mean time Leiceſter was not 
idle, and having the king a captive, he forced him to ſign a 
proclamation, wherein not only Glouceſter, but even prince 
Edward, were declared traitors, 'This ſeditious ordinance 
of the earl's did not, however, intimidate many of the no- 
bility, who wiſhed well to their country, and. who hearing 
of the promiſes made by prince Edwatd, flocked in great 
numbers to his ſtandard, fo that in a little time his army be- 
came far ſuperior to that of the barons. Leiceſter took poſ 
ſeſſion of the city of Glouceſter, but the prince ſoon drove 
bim from it, and followed his army til! they arrived at Eve- 
ſham. Leiceſter had appointed his ſon to meet him at 
Eveſham with a grear body of foyces, but they were defeated 
and diſperſed by prince Edward, only a few miles diſtant 
from that place, and the earl not knowing any thing of the 
matter, ſtill looked for them with the utmoſt impatience, 

In the morning prince Edward began his march, telling 
the country people, that he intended to attack Bridgenorth ; 
but after he had proceeded a few miles, he faced about, and 
directed his courſe to Eveſham, where he heard the earl and 
his army had encamped. He began the attack about ſun 
riſing, and ſo infatuated was Leiceſter, that he imagined the | 


i 
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prince's army were the forces under the command cf his 


We have ſeen a moſt curious manuſeript in the Brĩ- 
tiſh Muſeum, being a charter, by which Rodbert de 
Stadford gave ſome manors to this abbey 1072. This 
baron appears from his name to have been a Norman, 
and the charter is a convincing proof that the ancient 
nobility could not write, for the names of the wit- 
neſſes are written by the ſame hand as the body of the 
deed, their ſignature being croſſes before their names. 
The annual revenues of this convent, at the diſſolu- 
tion, amounted to 1083l. 128. gd, 4 

It is faid, that on the ſuppreſſion of this monaſtery, 
the abbot delivered up his papers to the commiſſioners 


Without any reſiſtance ; but when he faw them begin 


to ſtrip the abbey of its riches, and pull down the 


into a violent fever, and died a few days after. 
There are two pariſh churches in this town, and 
another in the village, called Bengworth, at the foot 


of the bridge, where there was alſo a caſtle, in formet 


times, but there are not any remains now to be ſeen, 
It is remarkable, that though both the churches 


the antient monaſtery. 

Here are ſeveral public foundations, particularly 
well endowed free-ichool, with a charity-ſchool, an 
ſeveral alms-houſes. The trade of the town is very 
conſiderable in the manufacturing of woolen ſtock- 
ings, and many other articles; the proſpect from it 
over the neighbouring vale is exceeding delightful, 
and, upon the whole, it is one of the moſt healthy an 
pleaſant places in the kingdom. It has a good weekly 
market on Monday, and is 94 miles diſtant from 
London. 

In the neighbourhood of Eveſham are three vil- 
lages, all of the name of Lyttelton, but neither of 
them contains any thing remarkable, except one, 
where there is a mineral ſpring, on the top of a mount 
called Harrow Hill. This ſpring was famous in for- 
mer times for the cure of ſore eyes, and many won- 

derful 
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ſon. He did not remain long, however, in that doubt; for 
going up to an eminence, he ſaw Glouceſter's banner diſ- 
played, with the number and diſpoſition of the enemy, 
which obliged him to cry out, © Lord have mercy upon 
our ſouls, 20 our bodies are deemed to deftryQion !” ' 
His natural courage and preſence of mind did not howe- 
ver forſake him; but ſeeing himſelf encompaſſed on al 
ſides, he drew out his men in a circular body, and exhorte 


He alſo ordered the king, who was his priſoner, to arm him- 
ſelf, and ſtand in the front of the battle, as if he had intended 
only to ſupport his dignity and titie. 

rince Edward, who was be'oved by his men, charged 
the eaxl's forces with great bravery, while Glouceſter ats 
tacked them in another part with ſuch intrepidity, that the 


| Welch were put into contuſion, and fled on every fide, ag 


if ſeized with ſomething of a ſupernatural fear, Notwiths 
ttanding the flight of the Welch, Leiceſter continued to 
fight with great bravery, and the king, who was only a ſhas 
dow to deceive the people, having received a Wound in his 
ſhoulder, cned out, 1 am Henry of Wincheſter, will ng 
man ſerve his prince ?” Upon which Adam de Mouhan 
ſeized him, and the prince, knowing” his voice, flew to him 
with all the marks of filial duty, and conducted him to & 
place of ſafety, | 

in the mean time the prince returned to the charge ; but 
betore he came up to the tirſt line of the battle, he found that 
the earl of Leiceſter had been killed, fighting on foot, his 
horſe having been killed, and the ſoldiers, when he aſked 
for mercy, having anſwered, that no quarters ſhuuld be given 
to ſuch a traitor. | a 

The flight of the rebels now became general; but not till 
almoſt all the barons, who had taken up arms againſt the 
king, were ſlain, while the prince had the honour to boaſt, 
that by his conduct, on that important day, he had recoveret 
his father from bondage, and reſtored him to the throne of 
his anceſtors. | 

The power of the great barons was mightily cruſhed hy 
this defeat; and from that time forward, our kings have 
conſtantly endeavoured to krep them under, by granting 
pz wileget to the c mmons. '1 has battle was tought 1266, 


** | 


derful ſtories have been told of it? virtue in altering | 
the nature of ſolid bodies, ſuch as wood into ſtone or 
iron; but as all theſe accounts appear to be fabulous, 
we ſhall paſs them over. 

There is another village called ELMLEV, near this 
town, where _ 


chauntry for ſecu 


de Beauchamp founded a ſmall 
ar prieſts, and built a ſtrong caſtle, 


fields and meadows, that it has been, from 
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In the times of the heptarchy, a monaſtery was 
founded at a village called Cleeve, near the above, but 
in latter times it was annexed to the church of Wor- 
ceſter. The whole neighbourhood of this town, 
commonly called the Vale of Eveſham, is fertile in 
grain and paſture, and ſo delightful are its pleaſant 


e moſt 


but no remains of it are left, nor does it appear when | | early ages, called the Garden of England, 
the caſtle was demoliſhed. | 
A Corre& Liſt of the FAIRS in WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Places. Months. "0 Commodities ſold. Places. Months. Days] Commodities ſold, 

: April 2 | April 2 | 
Alvechurch I Abe | 72 JL All forts of Cattle || King's-Norton © — 5 | Al farts of Cattle 
Firſt Mond. Eaſt. Tueſ. 

wn" Horned Cattl Perſh Fuel. be 1 
Mond. be- orn attle, erſhore 4 |Tueſ. before Cattle and Horſ 
Bellbrooghton fore St. Horſes, and Cheeſe All Saints TY 
Luke | 1 November 1 |: 
| ORober | 18 . | Firſt Mond. 
"i Cattle, Horſes, Reddich in Auguſt | 5 All forts of Cattle 
— 83 Cheeſe, Linen, &e. June 22 | I Horſt 
| [Bewdley ecember 10 [Hogs only Shipton Tueſd. after orſes, Cattle and 
| # Cattle, Horſes, | October 10 vi Sheep 
Cheeſe Linen, &c. . 1 March 2 rſes & other Cat 
er 20 | Fa q Stourbridge September ; Cattle of all 2 n 
after Eaſter attle April 26 
Blockley — | "Fil — is J) Horned cet 
October 10 Hiring Servants ; September | 26 orſes and Sheep 
une 2 Linen Cloth, Cheeſe ＋Firſt Thurſd. 
Bromſgrove ' 1 n I | after Mid-| | 
5 Good Frida) : Lent Horſes, Cattle and 
roitwich October 28 | > Linen Cloth & Hats Thurſday Sheep 
ecember | 21 | in Whit- 
| has 8 Cattle, Wool & Cheeſe || Upton Week « 
Auguſt Lambs & other Cattle nl 10 
Dudley Ogober b Horſes, Cattle, — : 
| * Wool and Cheeſe before St. Horſes, Cattle, 
— Matthew | Sheep and Leathe! 
| ay | September | 21 
| Firſt Mond, Saturd a 
JEveſham Malo. Cattle and Horſes, 8 | 
Whit. Mon.| PalmSunday Cattle, Horſes anc 
8 epte mber 21 8 Saturday in Linen Cloth 
„ j March 26 [J Cattle Eaſter Week 
| September 0 g Cattle, Horſes 
P 3 , , 
Auguſt 
: Shar Horned _ — — 5 Cheeſe, Lambs 
* hree weeks Horſes, Cheeſe, Hops and Linen 
Kidderminſter after ditto Linen and Woolen | ä 
| September 4 Cloth | | 
A Correct Liſt of the ROADS in WORCESTERSHIRE. 
| Diſt. | | Dit. = 
Names of Placees. | from Neighbouring Seats. Names of Places. | from Neighbouring Seats. 
cs Lon. | "4 Lon. | mM 
From London to | miles f On the left from Bayſwater to || Blechindon 59 To the left of Stoken Church 
Worceſter. —— | Kenſington Gravel Pits are || Cherwell 61 is Sherbourn Caſtle, a ſeat 
| ; Kenſington Gardens. Glimpton 65 of the earl of Macclesfield. 
From Tyburn to Beyond Hillingdon is 2 white || Chequer Inn 66 And to the right of Tetſ- 
Bayſwater I ouſe belonging to Mrs. || Enſton 69 | worth is Thame Park, a 
| Kenſington Gravel Talbot. Chipping Norton 74 ſeat of Lord Wenman; 
Pits h 2 On the right of 16 is Denham, || Fourlhure-ſtone 8 | and Kingſey, the ſeat of the 
Shepherd's Buſh 3: | the ſeat of -— Way, Eſq. || Darton 82 | Herberts. 
Acton 5 On the left of 20 is Bulſtrode, || Campden 86+ | At Campden are the remains 
[| Hanwell | 8+| a ſeat of the Ducheſs of || Willerſley 894 of a noble houſe, built by 
| Norcoat 10 Portland. ; Bengworth 94 Sir Baptiſt Hicks, the prin- 
Hayes 13z|On the right of 23Z is the || Eveſham 94+] cipal part of which was de- 
Hin don 14 os of 8 1 — Eſq. | _— 100 | ſtroyedduring the civil wars 
xbridge I n the left, near Beacons- ekly 1 reign of Charles I. 
Gerard's Croſs 2 field, is the ſeat of Ed- 2 Jos * N 
Beaconsfield ' 2% mund Waller, Eſq. And || Worceſter 109 
4 Landwater 27 on the right, the ſeat of 1 
High Wycomb 29+| Edmund Burke, Eſq. = IR 
4 Weſt Wycomb 314 | On the left of High Wycomb || From Worceſter to 
Stoken Church 37 15 a ſeat of the earl of Shel- Wolverhampton. 
Tetſworth _ 431 burne; and on the left of 
Wheatley Bridge 48 Weſt Wycomb 1s the ſeat of || To Droitwich 7 
To the Quarries 5o | Lord Le Deſpencer. Bromſgrove 13 
Stanton 52 | Stourbridge 23 
2 6 —̃ |" "IE ©: — 4 


EO Tr. . 


BioGRAPHY of WORCESTERSHIREs 


ICHARD DE BEAUCHAMP, earl of War- 
R wick, was born near the my of Worceſter, 1381. 
He was privately inſtructed in all the learning of thoſe 
times, after which he went abroad, and diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in the moſt manly and polite exerciſes, 

In 1399 he aſſiſted at the coronation of Henry IV, 
and made ſuch a diſtinguiſhed figure, by his art and 
courage in the tournaments, that the king created 
him a knight of the Bath, and beſtowed upon him 
many other marks of his favour. He gave ſuch ſig- 
nal proofs of his courage at the battle of Shrewſbury, 
that the king employed him on an expedition againſt 
Owen Glendower, who had raiſed an army in Wales, 
and greatly oppreſſed the Engliſh. ; 

In 1408 he went on a pilgrimage, as it was then 
called, to the Holy Land, and engaged in many tour- 
naments, in which he acquired great reputation. 

In the reign of Henry V. he attended that prince 
in his expeditions to France, and was preſent at the 
battle of Agincourt, where he behaved with the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed bravery. After the death of the king 
he was appointed regent of France, which high em- 
ployment he enjoyed only four years. He died in the 
caſtle of Rouen in Normandy, 1439; and his remains 
were brought to England, and interred in the colle- 
giate church of Warwick, 


EpmunD BoNNER was born at the village of Han- 
ley in this county, about the latter end of the reign 


of Henry VII. after receiving a private education, he 


was ſent to finiſh his ſtudies in the univerſity of Ox- 
ford, where he made great proficiency in the know- 
ledge of the civil and canon law, 

Soon after he had taken his degrees, he entered 
into holy orders, and by the favour and intereſt of 
cardinal Wolſey was advanced to ſome valuable church 
livings. When the affair of Henry VIII's. divorce 
came to be conſidered, Bonner ſupported that mea- 
ſure, and in order to promote it, was ſent ambaſſador 
to Rome, where he behaved with ſo much inſolence, 
and gave ſuch public affronts to that haughty court, 
that the pope threatened to burn him alive. Upon his 


return to England he was promoted to the biſhopric | 


of Hereford, and ſoon after tranſlated to London. 

In the affair of diſſolving the monaſtries, and aſ- 
ſerting the king's ſupremacy, he went into all the 
meaſures of the court, ſo that thoſe who favoured the 
reformation looked upon him as one well affected to 
the proteſtant religion, although his conduct after- 
wards ſoon convinced them of their miſtake. On the 
acceſſion of Edward VI. he refuſed to ſupport the 
reformation then carrying on, and denied the king's 
ſupremacy, for which he was ſent to the Tower, and 
remained, a priſoner till the acceſſion of queen Mary, 
when he was reinſtated in his former employments, 
and taken into great favour by the court. 

During the whole of that bloody reign he gave ſuch 
a ſcope to his vindictive and perſecuting temper, that 
moſt of the horrid cruelties then committed were in 
conſequence of his advice ; nor did he put a ſtop to 
his barbarities till Providence was pleaſed to deprive 
him of his power, by the death of queen Mary, and 
acceſſion of queen Elizabeth, when he was committed 
to the Marſhalſea priſon, where he remained ten years 
till his death, which happened on the fifth of Sep- 

tember, 1569. | | 
' He was exceedingly impatient during his confine- 
ment, which convinced him that what is preſcribed 
may not be agreeable to us; for an abridgement of 
liberty was now become his doom, in the ſame man- 
ner as he had formerly abridged the conveniences of 
others. The following obſervations of the poet are 
Juſt both in reaſon and nature: 


15 


W ORG E J TER ͤͤ 


Jo ſubdue th' unconquerable mind, 
To make one reaſon have the ſame effect 
Upon all apprehenſions ; to force this 
Or that man to think juſt as I do; 
Impoſlible ! unleſs ſouls, which differ 
Like human faces, were alike in all. 


SAMUEL BUTLER; the celebrated author of Hudi- 
bras, was the ſon of a gentleman farmer in this 
county, where he was born 1612, and inſtructed in 
Grammar learning at a private ſchool, from whence 
he was removed to the univerſity of Cambridge, but 
never entered as a ſtudent. That he made a great 
proficiency in his ſtudies, no perſon will diſpute, who 
has read thoſe writings of his, that (without any en- 
comiums) are ſufficient to tranſmit his fame to the 
lateſt ages of poſterity. But whether his parents had 
been reduced to great poverty, or for what other rea- 
ſon, this is certain, that he left the univerſity in very 
low circumſtances, and became clerk to one Mr. el. 
fries, at that time a juſtice of the peace, from whoſe 
ſervice he removed to the family of the counteſs of 
Kent, where he had acceſs to a valuable library, and 
became more and more converſant with the beſt au- 
thors, both antient and modern, SR : 

About the time of the breaking out of the civil 
wars, he became clerk to Sir Samuel Luke, a juſtice 
of the peace for the county of Bedford, and a moſt 
furious covenanter ; where he had ſo many opportu- 
nities of ſeeing into the hypocriſy of thoſe people; 
that, during his leiſure hours, he wrote his poem 
called Hudibras, and in compliment to his maſter 
made him the hero, under a fictitious name. In that 
laborious and poor employment he remained till the 
reſtoration, when he was appointed ſecretary to lord 
Carbery, lord preſident of Wales, who gave him the 
place of ſteward of Ludlow-caftle; but neither of thefe 
were ſufficient to ſupport him, although he lived in 
the moſt frugal manner. His company was courted 
by the greateſt noblemen at court, and it is confident! 
reported that Charles II. was ſo fond of his Hudibras, 
that he kept always a copy of it in his pocket. 

This, however, was of little ſervice to poor But- 
ler, for although the king made him a preſent of 3ool. 
and great promiſes of preferment, yet he was ſuffered 
to remain in a ſtarving condition ; and died for want 
on the 25th of September, 1680, in the 68th year of 
his age. | | | 

Perhaps the rigidneſs of his fate might be princi- 
pally owing to the ſeverity of his ſatire; for thoſe 
who are tickled at the follies of others, when told of 
their own faults, find themſelves ſeverely ſore. Hence 
Butler, by making many powerleſs friends, created 
ſome powerful enemies, which thoſe who thought 
proper to reſent were aſhamed to own they felt. For, 
according to the preſent poet laureat, 


Tis dangerous too, in theſe licentious times, 

Howe'er ſevere the ſmile, to ſport with crimes. 

Vices when ridicul'd, experience ſays, 

Firſt loſe that horror which they ought to raiſe, | 

Grow by degrees approv'd, and almoſt aim at praiſe. 

When 'Tully's tongue the Roman Clodius draws, 

How laughing ſatire weakens Milo's cauſe ! 

Each pictur'd crime fo impudently bad, 

The crimes turn frolics, and the villain mad; 

Rapes, murders, inceſts, treaſons, mirth create, 

And Rome ſcarce hates the author of her fate. 
*Tis true, the comic muſe, confin'd to rules, 

Supply'd the laws, and ſham'd the tardy ſchools ; 

With living precepts urg'd the moral truth, 

And by example form'd the yielding youth. 

The titled knave, with honeſt freedom ſhewn, 

His perſon mimick'd, nor his name unknown, 

Taught the young breaſt its op'ning thoughts ta 

raiſe, . 

From dread of infamy to love of praiſe. 

From thence to virtue; there perfection ends, 

As gradual from the root the flower aſcends ; 

Strain'd thro” the varying ſtems the juices flow, 

Bloom o'er the top, and leave their dregs below. 


'I was 
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*Twas thus awhile th' inſtructive ſtage ſurvey'd, 
From breaſt to breaſt its glowing influence ſpread ; 
Till, from his nobler tall by paſſions won, 

The man unravell'd what the bard had done; 
And he, whoſe warmth had fir'd a nation's heart, 
Debas'd to private piques the gen'rous art. 

Here ſunk the muſe, and uſeleſs by degrees, 

She ceas'd to profit, as ſhe ceas'd to pleaſe. 

No longer wit a judging audience charm'd, 


Who rous'd, not fir'd, not raptur'd, but alarm'd, . 


To well-tun'd ſcandal lent a jealous ear, 
And thro' the faint applauſe betray'd the fear. 


Joun Somers (one of the greateſt and moſt up- 
right ſtateſmen that ever lived in this kingdom) was 
born in the oy of Worceſter, 1602, and inſtructed 
in one of the free-ſchools of his native place, from 
whence he was removed to Trinity College in the 
univerſity of Oxford, where he made great progreſs 
in all forts of polite learning, and removed — 
thence to the Middle Temple, to ſtudy the municipal 
laws of his country. 

While the bill was depending in parliament for ex- 
cluding the duke of York * the crown, Mr. 
Somers wrote a treatiſe on the ſucceſſion of the kings 
of England, which was much eſteemed by all thoſe 
who wiſhed well to their country. When the ſeven 
biſhops were illegally committed to the Tower, and 
brought to a trial in the court of King's Bench, Mr. 
Somers acted as one of their counſel, and his beha- 
viour, on that remarkable occaſion, was ou admi- 
red by all who wiſhed well to the intereſts of church 
and ſtate. He proved from a variety of precedents, 
that the king had no right to aſſume the diſpenſing 
power, that the commitment of the biſhops was arbi- 
trary and illegal; being both againſt law and privilege, 
and boldly charged the attorney-general, and the 
Judges, with having incurred the penalties inflicted 

y the ſtatute of premunire. 
At the time the convention of eſtates met to con- 
ſider of the moſt proper methods to be uſed for diſ- 
poſing of the crown, Mr. Somers was returned a 
a member of that body, and ſupported the neceſſity 
of the revolution with great ſtrength of argument. 
When the government was properly ſettled, Mr. 
Somers was appointed ſolicitor-general, and received 
the order of knighthood. He was afterwards ap- 
pointed attorney - general, and keeper of the great 
ſeal, the duties of all which offices he diſcharged with 


the moſt diſtinguithed integrity. 


In 1697 he was created lord high chancellor of 
England, a peer of the realm, and acted as ſpeaker of 
the houſe of lords. In 1700, when the tory party 
prevailed in the houſe of commons, he was accuſed at 
the bar of the houſe of lords of high crimes and mif- 
demeanors ; but his own peers acquitted him with 
great honour, and begged that he would continue to 
act as chancellor: he choſe, however, to retire from 
public buſineſs, but ſtill continued to aſſiſt his couns 
try with his advice on all important occaſions, 

In 1706 he was appointed one of the commiſſioners 
for treating of an union with Scotland, and preſident 
of the council, but he was removed on the change of 
the miniſtry in 1710. On the acceſſion of George J. 
he was again appointed preſident of the council, which 
office he enjoyed only a ſhort time, for in 1716 death 
put a period to his exiſtence. 


William DERHAu, D. D. was born at a ſmall 
village near the city of Worceſter, 1657, and after he 
had gone through a courſe of grammatical learning 
was ſent to Trinity College, Oxford, where he 
finiſhed his ſtudies, and entered into holy orders, 
His firſt preferment in the church was to the living of 
Wargrave in Berkſhire, but he ſoon obtained the 
living of Up Minſter in Eſſex. He was afterwards 
made a fellow of the royal ſociety, appointed chaplain 
in ordinary to the king, and in his old age advanced 
to the place of canon of Windſor. 

The life of this man was ſpent in pointing out the 
infinite wiſdom of the Deity, in forming the various 
bodies in nature. His two treatiſes, intituled Phiſico- 
Theology, and Aftro- Theology, are juſt! admired 
by all lovers of virtue and religion; and there cer- 
tainly are not two books in the Engliſh language bet. 
ter calculated to overthrow atheiſm, and eſtabliſh the 
belief of the Divine Perfection. He died on the 5th 
of April, 1735, aged 79, after having ſpent a life in the 
ſervice of his Creator. 


The ſentiments of this good man were conſiſtent 


with thoſe of the poet: 


Submit thy fate to heav'n's indulgent care, 
Though all ſeem loſt, 'tis impious to deſpair: 
The tracks of providence, like rivers, wind, 
Here run before us, there retreat behind: 

And though immerg'd in earth from human eyes, 
Again break forth, and more conſpicuous riſe. 


C HA.. 
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LEICESTERSHIRE. 
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An INSPECTION TABLE for this Covnry. 


—_— 


LEICESTERSHIRE, which lies in the Dioceſe of LincoLy, and Province of CAanTERBURY, is 


Bounded by | Extends Contains ; | Sends to Parliament 
Lincolnſhire and Rut- | From E. to W. about 30 | 6 Hundreds For Members a: 
landſhire E. miles 13 Market Towns 2 for the County 
Staffordſhire and War- From N. to S. 25 miles | 200 Pariſhes 2 for Leiceſter 
wickſhire W. And is about 96 miles in | 
| Derbyſhire and Notting- | circumference 
hamſhire N. 
Northamptonſhire S. 
This County takes its name from its principal town Leiceſter, which is derived from the EXE Ne" q 


| Ledceſterſcyre, ſignifying, a town or caſtle upon the Leir, the antient name of the river now called Soar. 
Leiceſter, the moſt central town in the County, is ſituated 99 miles North-weſt of London, 
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Ser. 
Natural Hiſtory of LEICESTERSHIRE, 


T,FICESTERSUIRE being an inland county, and 
waſhed by ſeveral good ſtreams, the air is ſweet 
and healthy. The ſoil in general is very good, and 
produces p _ of corn, graſs and beans, the latter 
of which are ſaid to be the beſt in England. The 
north-eaſt part, bordering upon Lincolnſhire, is hilly, 
and not fo fertile as the other parts, but the abun- 
dance of pit=coal here, and the great number of ſheep 
fed upon the mountains make ample amends for other 
deficiencies. The ſouth-weſt part is very indifferently 
provided with fuel, but it abounds with corn and 
paſture, In ſhort, take the whole county in general, 
and it is as fertile as moſt in the kingdom, producing 
all the neceſſaries of life, and in particular abundance 
of grain, fowl, and cattle. It is likewiſe remarkable 
for producing excellent horſes, eſpecially thoſe in- 
tended for draught. | 

The principal buſineſs is agriculture, and the only 
manufacture is that of making ſtockings, which has 
ſo greatly increaſed of late years that it is now be- 
come conſiderably advantageous. 

The chief rivers that water this county, are the 
following, viz. 


The Soar, or Soure The Welland 
The Swift The Wreke 
The Avon 1 The Anker 


The Soar, or Soure, (antiently called the Leir) 
riſes about the midway between Hinckworth and Lut- 
terworth ; and paſſing by Leiceſter and Loughborough, 
falls into the Trent on the edge of Derbyſhire. 

The Swift riſes in this county, and, paſſing by 
Lutterworth, ſoon leaves it, and flows into War- 
wickſhire. LSD | 

The Avon riſes in Northamptonſhire, and only 
waters the ſouth-weſt edge of the county. 


The Welland riſes near Harborough in this 


county, paſſes by that town, and continuing its courſe 
from welt to eaſt, divides Leiceſterſhire from Nor- 
thamptonſhire, enters Rutlandſhire, and, flowing 
through that county, runs acroſs the ſouth part of 
Lincolnſhire, and then empties itſelf into a bay of the 
German Ocean called the Waſh. 

The Wreke riſes in the eaſtern part of the county, 
and paſſing by Melton Mowbray, falls into the Soar 
above Mountſorrel. ö 

The Anker riſes near the ſource of the Soar, and 
running north-weſt, and dividing Leiceſterſhire from 
Warwickſhire, falls into the Avon. 

Beſides theſe there are a great number of ſmall 
rivulets and brooks, all of which produce abundance 
of excellent fiſh; and in the river Soar are frequently 
caught fine ſalmen, which come into that river from 
the Trent, | 

With reſpect to the inhabitants of this county, 
they arein their manners conſiſtent with their differ- 
ent ſituations in life: thoſe who follow huſbandry 
and agriculture being plain and fimple, and ſuch as 
are employed in the different manufactures and han- 
dicrafts honeſt and induſtrious. . But there are many 
of the principal traders in the county town, and other 
places, who are as poliſhed in their manners as any 
in England. 


SECT. Ih 
Topographical Deſcription of LEIcESTERSHIRE. 


LEICESTER, the principal town in this county, 

is a place of great antiquity, and acknowledged, 
by all hiſtorians, to have been of conſiderable repute 
when the Romans were in this iſland, in proof of 
which many bones of ſuch beaſts as they uſed to offer 
In-ſacrifice have been dug up in it; and there are ſtill 
the remains of a Roman temple, dedicated to Janus, 
conſiſting of four arched chambers, with leveral 

* 
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figures peculiar to that deity. Many other Roman 
antiquities have alſo been diſcovered in different-parts 
of this town, particularly about a century ago, When 
a great number of coins, with ſeveral ſtatues of the 
Amen; deities, were dug up near the chureh of All 
alnts. | _ 

The remains of Roman baths have alſo been diſ- 

covered at different periods; they were conſtructed 


| of ſmall ſtones, and ſo ſtrongly cemented with mor- 


tar, as to laſt for many ages. One of their catacombs 
or burying-places, was likewiſe found here, built of 
bricks and rag ſtones, with niches where the urns 
had been depoſited ;. but in what age it was erected is 
not certainly known, though moſt probably ſoon after 
they came to Britain, becauſe when chriſtianity be- 
came the eſtabliſhed religion of the empire, the 
tice of burning dead bodies was totally aboliſhed. The 
remains of this antique repoſitory are now known by 
the name of Old Jewry Wall. | 
The Roman highway, called the Foſſe Way, paſſed 
through this town, and the traces of the Roman wall 


| are ſtill diſcernable, with a deep ditch on the outſide, 


according to the methods uſed by thoſe people, when 
they fortified ſuch places as appeared to them of any 
importance, It is agreed by our antiquarians, that 
the antient Roman town was 2500 feet in length, and 
about 2000 in breadth, although its proper dimenſions 
cannot be eaſily traced at preſent ; there is not, how- 
ever, the leaſt doubt but it was left in a moſt flou- 
riſhing condition when the Romans abandoned the 
ifland. | 
This town ſuffered greatly from the Picts and Scots, 
when they penetrated into the center of the province, 
and ſpread deſolation wherever they came, until they 
were repelled by the Saxons, under the command of 
Hengiſt and Horſa. & Se” 
During the Heptarchy it was not only the ſeat of a 
biſhop, but alſo the reſidence of the Mercian kings 
but the biſhop's ſeat having been removed, and the 
Heptarchy diſſolved, it fell to decay, and remained in 
a declining ſtate, till the beginning of the tenth cen- 
tury, when the Saxon lady Edelfleda repaired it, and 
rebuilt the walls, after which it became one of the 
moſt flouriſhing and wealthy towns in the kingdom, 


as appears from domeſday-book, where it is men- 


tioned as one of the royal demeſnes, and at that time 
paid a great ſum pro into the exchequer. 

From this time it continued under the protection of 
its earls, till the reign of Henry II. when that prince 
being on an expedition to Ireland, Robert, earl of 
Leiceſter, raiſed a rebellion, and was defeated by 
Richard de Lacy, grand juſticiary of England, who 
beſieged the town, and demoliſhed the walls. He 
alſo deſtroyed great part of the caſtle, and oppreſſed 
the miſerable inhabitants in ſvch a manner that man 
of them fled from the place, ſo that it was again | 
in a ruinous ſtate, in which it remained ſeveral years, 
till it was repaired and beautified by the Plantagenets, 
earls and dukes of Lancaſter. 

Henry, duke of Lancaſter, built and endowed an 
hoſpital without the ſouth gate, in which he placed 
a dean, twelve prebendaries, twelve viears, and 100 
poor inferior men and women, with ten able men and 
women to help the others. This charity till ſubſiſts, 
and ſeveral -poor perſons are ſupported at the expence 
of the duchy of Lancaſter. The old hoſpital was a 
low ſtructure covered with lead ; and at ſome diſtance 
from the door was a kind of altar, where prayers were 
read every morning by one of the old men. The 
building, however, became ſo decayed as to be almoſt 
uninhabitable; but this inconvenience was removed 
by the beneficence of his preſent majeſty, who gave a 
ſum out of his privy purle for rebuilding it, which 
was done in 1776. | | 

But the principal ſtructure that engaged the atten- 
tion of the curious in antient times, was the ſtately 
abbey of St. Mary, of which great part. remains to 
this day. It was built among pleaſant meadows, near 
the banks of the river, by Robert, earl of Leiceſter, 
in the reign of Henry I. and richly endowed with 
lands and many privileges, being exempted fromepiſ- 
copal juriſdiction, except to its own abbouts, who ſat 

as 
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as ſpiritual lords in parliament. Many great men 
preſided over it, and here that haughty ſtateſinan, 
cardinal Wolſey, ended his days, after he had fallen 
under the diſpleaſure of his royal maſter. It continued 
to flouriſh in great ſplendour till the diſſolution of 
religious houſes, when its revenues amounted to 
10621. per annum. The manor where the abbey ſtood 
is now the property of the duke of Devonſhire, and 
the remains of the building, with the fine gardens, are 
occupied by a private gentleman. 

The caſtle was built before the Norman conqueſt, 
and was originally an extenſive and very ſtrong for-- 
treſs. John duke of Lancaſter, who held his court 
here, added to it twenty acres of ground, incloſed it 
with a wall, and named it Novum 1 Tk whence 
it is ſtill called Newark, a corruption of New Work. 
On a part of this ground are now ſome good houſes, 
which are extra-parochial, as being, by an old grant 
from the crown, under caſtle-guard. The hall and 
kitchen of the caſtle are ſtill entire, and in the former 
are held the town and county courts, it being ſo ſpa- 
cious and lofty, that thoſe who attend the Niſi Prius 
are not diſturbed by the buſineſs of the crown bar. 
One of the gateways of the caſtle has a fine arch, 
with a tower over it, where the county militia depo- 
fit their arms. , 

In the reign of Henry V. a parliament was held at 
Leiceſter, when the clergy had ſuch influence, that 
they procured an act to be paſſed for burning the here- 
tics, which was put in execution with great ſeverity 
againſt the followers of Wickliffe, who were then 
very numerous. From that time it continued to 
flouriſh, till the breaking out of the civil wars in the 
reign of Charles I. when the parliament placed a gar- 
riſon in it; but the king having beſieged it with a 

eat army took it by ſtorm on the 31ſt of May, 1645. 
He did not, however, keep it long, for being defeated 
at the battle of Naſeby, general Fairfax retook it for 
the parliament. 

Leiceſter is at preſent in a very flouriſhing ſtate, by 
reaſon of the manufactory of ſtockings, which has ſo 
increaſed of late years, that it is now carried on to 
conſiderable advantage, and employs a great number 
of induſtrious hands. 
the houſes in general well-built, and the ſtreets ſpa- 
cious; but the dirty walls at the entrances to it are 
rather diſgraceful. It has fix pariſhes, though only 
five churhes, one of the old ones being ſome years ago 
taken down, and not fince rebuilt. There are alſo 
ſeveral diſſenting meeting-houſes, among which are 
two belonging to the methodiſts. The largeſt of theſe 
is a ſpacious building, formerly uſed for a play-houſe, 
but given conditionally to Mr. Weſley's people by the 
late Mr. Lewis of this place. 

The church of St. Margaret is a noble gothic ſtrue- 
ture, with a lofty tower, in which is a ring of fix good 
bells. King Richard III. who was ſlain at the battle 
of Boſworth in this county, was buried here, and 
his ſtone coffin was afterwards converted into a horſe- 
trough belonging to the largeſt inn in this town. 
There are no very remarkable monuments in the 
church itſelf, but in the church-yard has been late- 
ly erected a large grave-ſtone to the memory of the 
late Mr. John Ireland, of Leiceſter, which has at- 
tracted particular attention, on account of the ele- 
gance of its workmanſhip. 

On a tomb-ſtone in the church of St. Martin is a 
very ſingular epitaph, the ſubſtance of which is, that 
one Mr. John Heyrick, who died on the 2d of April 
1589, in the 76th year of his age, lived with his wife 
52 years in one houſe, and although wy had often 
twenty in the family, yet, during the whole of that 


* In the month of February 1778, the following melan- 
choly accident happened in this town. A company of come- 
dians having fitted up a barn for the purpoſe of a theatre, 
and the play being that night beſpoke by a gentleman in the 
neighbourhood, the place was ſo crowded, that great num- 
bers were refuſed admittance for want of room: about the 
middle of the entertainment a large beam, which had been 
put into the wall for the ſupport of the 4 1 gallery, but 

not properly ſecured, gave way, and one end drawing out of 
1 | 
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The town is near a mile ſquare, | 
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time, he never buried one ſingle perſon. The epi- 
taph alſo informs us, that his wife, who died in 1611 

aged 97, had 143 perſons of her own iflue, including 
the third generation. 8 

Here is an hoſpital built and endowed in the rei 
Henry VIII. by Sir William Wigiſton, an 2 
merchant, for twelve poor men and as many women 
It is a ſtately edifice, and has à neat chapel, where 
divine ſervice is performed on Sundays, and prayers 
read ny morning and evening by a clergyman ap- 
pointed tor the purpoſe, agreeable to the will of the 
founder. It has alſo a library for the uſe of the clergy 
and the ſcholars of the town. 

Here are likewiſe two charity ſchools for children 
of both ſexes, who are taught and cloathed at the ex- 
pence of the inhabitants, 

The croſs in the High-Street is a moſt curious piece 
of gothic architecture; and the market-place is ſpa. 
cious and well contrived. They have alſo a fine new 
town-houſe, and an elegant aſſembly- room, with man 
exceeding good buildings lately erected. Among theſe 
is a handſome infirmary, which is ſupported by ſub- 
ſcription. 

The town received its charter of incorporation from 
king John. It is under the government of a mayor, 
recorder, ſteward, bailiff, twenty-four aldermen, for- 
ty-eight common-council, a town-clerk, with other 
proper officers ; and the freemen are exempted from 

aying toll at any of the markets or fairs in England, 
t has a good weekly market on Saturday, and is dif- 
tant from London gg miles. 

Near Leiceſter is a ſpring called New-found-pool, 
the water of which is eſteemed efficacious in the cure 
of the ſcurvy. 

MeLTon Mowsrar “ is pleaſantly ſituated on the 
banks of the river Eye, over which it has two hand- 
ſome ſtone bridges. It is a place of great antiquity, 
and received its name from having formerly belonged 
to the noble family of the Mowbrays. The town 
is at preſent large, populous, and well built, having 
ſome good houſes, and a ſtately gothic church, in 
which are many handſome monuments. | 

The only public foundation here is a free-ſchool, 
where young gentlemen are qualified for the univer- 
ſity. It has a good library, and the maſter's ſalary 
is exceeding handſome. 

The weekly market, which is the moſt confiderable 
for cattle of any in this part of England, is held on 
«= oh and the place is diſtant from London 106 
miles. 

In the neighbourhood of Melton Mowbray are ſe- 
veral ſmall villages, which in antient days were diſ- 
tinguithed for containing religious foundations, bur 
not the leaſt remains of any of theſe are now extant. 

WALTHAM ON THE WOULD is a town of great an- 
tiquity, but ſo much reduced at preſent that it is 
ſcarce equal to ſome villages. It has an old gothic 
church, and a charity-ſchool, but the houſes are mean 
ſtructures, and the ſtreets dirty and ill-paved, In 
the church are ſeveral antient monuments belonging 
to the family of the Mowbrays ; but the infcriptions 
on them are not legible. It has a weekly market on 
Thurſday, and is diſtant from London 111 miles. 

To the north of Waltham, on the borders of Lin- 
colnſhire is BELVOIxR CASTLE, the fine ſeat of the an- 
tient and noble family of the Manners, dukes of Rut- 
land. It is ſituated on an artificial hill, but it is not 
known either by whom it was raiſed, or for what pur- 
poſe, although many have imagined that it was a Ro- 
man ſtation, becauſe ſome of their coins and other 
pieces of antiquity have been dug up near it. : 

0 


the wall, fell down upon the company below; a young lady, 
daughter to a gentleman of the town, was ſtruck with the 
end of the beam, and had her leg and thigh broke, and many 
others were alſo much bruiſed and hurt. The town became 
inſtantly alarmed, and, ſuppoſing the place on fire, burſt 


open the door, and forcing themſelves forward, prevented 


the audience from getting out. In this ſituation they con- 
tinued a conſiderable time, but at length were relieved, ſome 
much wounded, and others with their cloaths ſtripped off. 
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| r the Norman conqueſt, one of the barons 
142 — caſtle here to over-awe the neighbouring 
Saxons, which remained till the — of Henry VI. 
when it was deſtro ed by the lord Haſtings, during 
the wars between the houſes of Vork and ancaſter. 
After that it lay in ruins ſome years, till Thomas, 
earl of Rutland, rebuilt it, but it ſuffered again du- 
ring the civil wars in the laſt century, when it held 
out a conſiderable time for the king. 

It was afterwards again rebuilt, with fine planta- 
tions on the top of the hill, in which are many de- 
lightful walks, and the proſpect from it extends on 
the one ſide to Nottingham caſtle, and on the other 
to the cathedral church of Lincoln. The furniture 
is extremely grand, and the gallery 1s adorned with 
many fine paintings done by ſome of the greateſt 
maſters in Italy ; particularly a moſt curious one of 
Charles I. as he fat at his trial, and within ſight of the 
houſe is Wolſtrop church, now fallen to decay, al- 
though great part of the ſteeple is ſtil] ſtanding. 

To the weſt of this caſtle, on the borders of Not- 
tinghamſhire, is a pleaſant village called WILLOUGHBY- 
Brooks, and ſuppoſed to be a place of great anti- 
quity. On a hill near it is a tumulus, or funeral 
monument, beneath which, it is imagined, were de- 

ſited the bones of ſome of the antient Britons, who 
had been killed in fighting with the Belgians. It is 
called by the people Blackfield, becauſe the earth when 
dug up 1s of a blackiſh colour, which is the more re- 
markable, as that of the neighbouring fields is red. 
Many coins have been dug up here at different periods, 
with other pieces of antiquity, ſuch as Moſaic pave- 
ments, kitchen utenſils, &c. . 1 

LoUGHBOROUG11 is an agreeable town, being plea- 
ſantly ſituated on the banks of the river Soar, over 
which it has a handſome ſtone bridge. It ſtands near 
the borders of Charnwood Foreſt, and is ſurrounded 
with delightful meadows and well cultivated fields. 
In the time of the Saxons it was a royal village, and 
conſequently of very great repute. It is at preſent 
a neat town, the buildings in general being of mo- 
dern date; and the church, which is a gothic ſtruc- 
ture, is exceeding ſpacious. Here is a free-ſchool 
where youth are qualified for the univerſity ; as alſo 
two charity-ſchools, one for eighty boys, and the 
other for twenty girls. The weekly market is on 
Thurſday, and the diſtance from London 110 miles. 

Near Loughborough was a ſtately abbey called 
Grace Dieu, founded in the reign of Henry III. for 
nuns of the ciſtertian order. It continued to flouriſh 
in great ſplendor till the diſſolution of religious houſes, 
when it contained an abbeſs and fifteen nuns, and en- 
joyed an annuat revenue of 101l. 8s. 2d. Great part 
1 this magnificent ſtructure is ſtill ſtanding, and, 
with ſome modern additions, has been converted into 
the ſeat of a private gentleman. 

MouNnTSORREL (more proper called MoyunT-Soar- 
Hitt) received its name from the river Soar which 
runs on the eaſt fide of it, and a hill in the middle of 
the town. It was formerly famous for its caſtle, 
which was ſeated on a ſteep and Fu hill that hangs 
over the river, and firſt belonged to the earls of Lei- 
ceſter; but the whole of the building has been long 
ſince demoliſhed, The houſes are extremely mean, 
being built of a ſmall reddiſh ſtone, and the bridge 
over the river is one of the worſt that could have been 
contrived. Here were antiently two chapels, but 
there is now only one, and a meeting for proteſtant 
diſſenters. The town ſtands in two pariſhes, one 
part in the pariſh of Barrow, and the other in that 
of Rodeley. It has a weekly market on Monday, 
and is diſtant from London 105 miles. 

The church of Rodeley — belonged to the 
knights templars, and at the diſſolution of — 
houſes was endowed with an annual revenue of 871. 

138. 4d. But Henry VIII. ordered it to be ſecula- 
rized, ſo that at preſent it is a very conſiderable living. 


The village of Barrow has been always famous for 


its excellent lime, which is of ſuch repute that great 
quantities of it are exported to Holland. In this vil- 
lage is an hoſpital for old batchelors and widows. 
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| BoswoRTH, is a ſmall town, but 
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Near Mountſorrel is a village called Coſſington, re- 
markable for having in it an antient funeral monument, 
in the manner of thoſe made by the Britions before the 
arrival of the Romans. It is about 350 feet long, 220 
broad, and about 40 feet high. It is not to be ſup- 
poſed that this monument was raiſed to the memory 


of a ſingle perſon : it is more reaſonable to conjefture + 


that it was made to perpetuate the memory of a num- 
ber who were lain in fome battle fought between the 
antient inhabitants of the iſland and the Belgian Bri- 


tons. The monument ſtands exactly north and ſouth, - 


and in the rainy ſeaſon is almoſtencompaſſed with water. 

KEecGworTH is a poor mean town, not containing 
any thing that merits particular notice. 

ASHBY DE LA ZOUCH is a tolerable good town, and 
pleaſantly fituated near the borders of Derbyſhire. It 
received its name from the Zouches its antient lords, 
to diſtinguiſh it from another Aſhby in this county, 
called Aſhby Folvile. The town confiſts chiefly of 
one fine open ſtreet, in which are many good houfes, 
and in the middle is a neat ſtone croſs that has ſtood ſe- 
veral ages. The church is a handſome ſtructure, and 
there is a free-ſchool well endowed, with a handſome 
ſalary for the maſter, and a library for the ſcholars. 
At preſent the town is populous, having a confidera- 
ble manufactory of ſtockings ; and there is a meeting 
in it for proteſtant diſſenters. 

But what moſt claims.the attention of a traveller is, 


its antient caſtle, which originally belonged to ALan 
| DE LA ZOVUCH, in whoſe hands it continued for man 


ears. It afterwards became the pro of lor 

aſtings, who was beheaded for treaſonable prac- 
tices in the reign of. Richard III. and from him it 
lineally deſcended to the earls of Huntingdon, in 
which noble family it now remains. | 

In this caſtle king James I. was entertained ſeveral 
days, during which time he was ſerved at table b 
thirty poor knights cloathed in ſcarlet gowns wit 
gold chains. During the civil wars in the reign of 
Charles I. the king having placed a garriſon in it, the 
army of the parliament beſieged it, and demoliſhed 
part of the building, from which time it has been ſuf- 
tered to fall to decay ; though there are ſtill remaining 
ſo many walls, and other parts of the ſtructure, as 


ſufficiently convey an idea of its antient ſtrength and 
| magnificence. 


The weekly market here, which is plentifully ſup- 
plied with all ſorts of neceſſary proviſions, is held on 
Saturday ; and the place is diſtant from London 114 
miles, 7 

On the borders of Charnwood Foreſt, a few miles 
from Aſhby de la Zouch, is a ſmall village called 
CHERLEY, where there was formerly a convent for 
friars hermits. Great part of the walls, adorned with 
curious — are ſtill ſtanding, and at one end is 
a lofty tower, ſuppoſed to have belonged to the church 
of the convent. | . 

BoswoRTH, or as it is ſometimes called, MARKET 
leaſantly ſituated 
e — and 

It has an ex- 


in one of the moſt fertile ſpots in 
ſurrounded with delightful gardens. 


| ceeding good free-ſchool, founded by Sir Wolſtan 


Dixey, whoſe father Sir Thomas Dixey, was lord 
mayor of London ; but there are not any other public 
ſtructures that merit particular deſcription. The 
weekly market is on Wedneſday, and the town is 105 
miles diſtant from London. . 

About three miles from Boſworth is a plain, an- 
tiently called Redmore, but now Boſworth-Field. It 
received the latter appellation from a famous battle 


fought on it between Richard III. (in which he loſt 


his life) and the earl of Richmond, afterwards king 
Henry VII. and which finally put a period to the long 
and bloody contention between the two royal houſes 
of York and Lancaſter. On the ſpot where the battle 
was fought have been frequently dug up pieces of 
armour, whole weapons, and other warhke accoutre- 
ments; particularly arrow heads of very large dimen- 
ſions. Here is likewiſe a ſmall mount, from which 
it is ſaid, Henry earl of Richmond made a ſpeech to 
his R previous to the engagement. 
t 
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The above famous battle was productive of ſome 
very ſingular circumſtances that atterwards happened 
at Leiceſter, the particulars of which are thus related 
by Sir Roger Twiſden, who received his information 
from perſons of the moſt undoubted veracity : 


When Richard the third marched at the head of 
his army to meet the earl of Richmond, he laid at 
the Blue Boar inn in Leiceſter, two or three nights 
previous to his marching to Boſworth field, where 
his fate was determined in a defperate and decihve 


battle, in which he was lain. 


At the blue boar inn a bedſtead which he had 
brought with him was let up for him to lay on, and 
remained there when he marched to the field of battle. 

After his death, no perſon ever came to demand 


this bedſtead, which was very large, ſtrong and hea- 


vy: it therefore became conſidered as a fixture be- 
longing to the inn, and was transferred accordingly 
from landlord to landlord, with the leaſe of the 
houſe. 

After many perſons had occupied the inn, without 
any great notice being taken of the bedſtead, it came 
into the poſſeſſion of a very induſtrious couple, and 
the room in which the bedſtead was fixed, they ap- 
propriated to their gown ule, 

** The good woman being one day very buſy in clean- 
Gng this chamber, by accident ſtruck the broom with 
conſiderable force againſt the bedſtead, and was im- 


mediately ſurprized by hearing money jingle on the 


groves, Looking under the bed ſhe found ſeveral 
road pieces of gold, which increaſing her ſurprize, 
ſhe called her huſband, and acquainted him with the 
whole affair. | 

The man was as much amazed as his wife, and both 
being very curious to unravel this myſterious affair, 
and diſcover ſome more coin, if poſſible, they imme- 
diately ſtripped the bed cloaths from off the bedſtead. 
Then ſearching narrowly, they perceived a kind of 
door which the ſtroke of the broom had juſt forced 
open ; on which they opened it quite, where, to their 
great joy, many other pieces tumbled out. 

They now tound that what they had taken to be 
ſolid wood, was hollow within, the whole cavity be- 
ing filled with broad pieces of gold. They immedi- 
ately ſecured their treaſure, which amounted to a 
very great ſum. The pieces were all very freſh, and 
of the coin of Richard III. They, however, impru- 
dently made the affair quite public, through an ava- 
ritious deſign of diſpoſing of the pieces for conſiderably 
more than their intrinſic value. 

The rumour of this affair brought many of the 
nobility and gentry to the inn. Thus the cuſtom was 
not only greatly increaſed, but ten guineas were fre- 
quently given for a ſingle piece, by thoſe who made 
their opulence ſubſervient to their curioſity, and were 
happy to wear a piece of antiquity as 2 pocket piece, 
at any rate or any price. 

Thus the innkeeper grew extremely rich, but being 
of an avaritious temper, he would not quit his jnn, or 
ſacrifice his intereſt to his eaſe. His opulence, how- 


ever, gave him importance, ſo that he was deemed |. 


one of the moſt conſiderable men in the town of Lei- 
ceſter, and was once elected mayor. At length he 
died, and left the immenie wealth, concernipg which 
be had been ſo many years ſolicitous, to his wife, 
whoſe diſpoſition being ſimilar to her huſband's, the 
likewiſe kept on the inn, though the was near ſeventy 
years of age. | 

At length the imagination of her immenſe riches 
proved a temptation to accompliſh her deſtruction, 
and induced tour wicked wretches to lay a ſcheme, not 
only to rob her, but to murder her likewjſe, in order 
to prevent a diſcovery. 

Among the four who had conſpired to deſtroy her, 


were a maid ſervant who had lived with her for many 
years, and her waiter, who had agreed, after the 


accompliſhment of their villainy, to retire to ſome 
diſtant part of the kingdom to be married, and live at 
eaſe upon their ill- got treaſure. 

On the fatal night appointed, they, with their vile 


aſſociates, two indigent townſmen, perpetrated the 
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the firit earl of Norfolk, ſocn ate: 


horrid deed, by cutting the old woman's throat from 
ear to ear. The bloody act was performed by het 
maid ſervant, to whom ſhe had been remarkably king 
and indeed at her death, which could not have been 
very far off, according to the common courſe of na- 
ture, ſhe intended to bequeath her a conſiderable lg. 
gacy. Thus by having a little patience, ſhe wouly 
have been poſſeſſed, without guilt, of more than what 
came to her ſhare, by imbruing her hands in the 
blood of her innocent miſtreſs. 

They were, however, all greatly baulked in their 
expectations, for the old lady had but a little before 
put out her money to uſe, ſo that they found but » 
trifle in the houſe, in proportion to what they had en- 
tertained the moſt ſanguine hopes of poſſeſſing them- 
ſelves of. They took, however, what money they 
could find, and packing up plate, linen, wearing ap- 
parel, and the moſt valuable moveables, they put al! 
into a cart, which they had got in waiting for the pur. 
poſe, and drove away in the middle of the night, 
leaving all the houſe faſt, except a back door. 

In the morning the people of the town were ama- 
zed, that the inn was not open at the uſual time. 
When noon arrived, the inn ſtill continued ſhut, as if 
it was the dead of night, and many travellers were at the 
ſame time waiting about the door for entertainment 
for themſelves and cattle. This raiſed many ſuſpi- 
cions, but at length ſeveral of the neighbours applied 
to the mayor of Leiceſter, and informed him of their 
conjectures. | 

The mayor with ſeveral proper officers repaircd to 
the place; and, finding the back door open, they en- 
tered, and ſoon diſcovered that the people's furmies 
were but too true, when they perceived the houſe was 
tripped, and the hoſteſs barbarouſly murdered, A 
hue and ery was immediately raiſed, and the aſſaſſins 
were ſo hotly purſued, that they were all apprehended 
the ſame evening, and brought back to Leiceſter 
town, together with all the property they had ſtolen. 

They were lodged in the jail till the aſſizes, when 
they were all condemned, the three men to be hanged, 
and the woman to be burnt. Their ſentence was ex- 
ecuted accordingly, and they died unlamented by 
any. 

he inn remained ſome time empty, but being 
again re- occupied, it became, and ſtill remains, one 
of the greateſt and beſt inns in Leiceſter. Tie bed- 
ſtead is not to be ſeen, it having been deſtroyed en- 
tirely in the beginning of the preſent century. 

The terrible fate of the old woman occaſioned ma- 
ny ſtrange conjectures amoneſt the country people. 
Some imagined that a kind of fatality attended what- 
ever had been the property of ſo bloody and mercile!s 
a tyrant as Richard the third; for he was murdered 
on his bed, for the ſake of the money which had been 
his. But we believe her death may be attributed to 
her imprudence, in injudiciouſly publiſhing her dit- 
covery of the money, which gave the idea, and proved 
a temptation to thoſe wicked wretches ; for had ſhe 
and her huſband concealcd the whole affair, it is pro- 
bable the infernal deſign would never have entered 
their heads. But fo terrified were many ignorant 
people on the occaſion, that they parted from the 
coin for a trifle, which they had paid io dear tor, un- 
der the influence of a ſilly notion, that as it had be- 
longed to ſo cruel a monarch, it muſt be of the moit 
ominous nature, and productive of the moſt fatal 
conſequences, to any who were fo unfortunate as 10 
poſſeſs a ſingle piece of it. $ 

HiIxckEV is pleaſantly ſituated on a riſing ground, 
near the Roman highway, called Watling:-ſtreet, 
which runs along this part of the county into Waz- 
wick(hire. The town is well inhabited, there being 
a conſiderable trade carried on ia making ſtockings, 
by which many hands are conftaatly employed, and 
conſiderable ſums of money brought to the place. 
Ihe church is a handſome gothic ſtructure, with 4 
lofty tower and ſpire, in the former of which is 4 
good ring of bells. Near the church are the remains 
of an ancient caſtle (confiſting of ramparts and ditah- 
es) ſuppoſed to have been fit built by Huge niger, 
Dt are. 


here 
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There was alſo a ſmall convent for Benedictine nuns, 
founded in the reign of Henry II. but it has been 
Jong ſince totally demoliſhed. uring the laſt century 
the aſſiz es of the county were ſometimes held here, 
but as the place gradually decayed, they were diſcon- 
tinued. The weekly market is on Monday, and the 
town is diſtant from London 102 miles. i . 
About three miles north-weſt of Hinckley is a vil- 
lage called Hi6Ham, remarkable for the reat anti- 
uities diſcovered there in the year 1607. As a la- 
bourer was digging, he ſtruck againſt a flat ſtone, on 
the removal of which he found 250 pieces of ſilver 
coin of Henry III. each weighing about 3d. In dig- 
ging farther he diſcovered two gold rings, one with an 
agate and the other with a ruby; as alſo a ſilver ring, 
on which were inſcribed Arabic characters to the fol- 
lowing import: Magnity him by ,Mahomet; turn 
from him each hand that may hurt him.” Some 
ieces of Roman coin of the emperor Trajan were 
alſo found under the ſtone, which has induced moſt 
of our antiquarians to believe, that it was the baſe of 
an altar dedicated to Trajan, according to the cuſtom 
of the Romans, who, under the foundations of their 
buildings and monuments, laid ſome of the coins of 
the reigning emperor. The other antiquities, name- 
ly, the Engliſh coins and the rings, were ſuppoſed to 
have belonged to ſome Jew, who might have hid 
them to prevent being plundered and murdered by 
the licentious | multitude, at the time thoſe people 
were baniſhed the kingdom by Edward I. as 
Near where the two Roman highways croſs, is a 
village anciently called Beronis, but now High-Croſs, 
where many antiquities have been difcovered at dif- 
ferent periods, ſuch as coins, the remains of walls, 
baths and pavements ; and before the door of a pub- 
lic houſe in the village was an ancient funeral monu- 
ment, in which ſome labourers diſcovered the body 
"of a man. The fate earl of Denbigh, whoſe ſeat is 
near this place, with the gentlemen in the neighbour- 
hood, erected a croſs here (which gave the preſent 
name to the place) from a good deſign ; but through 
the deceit of the architect, it was made of a moul- 
dering ſtone, and is therefore greatly decayed. The 
upper part conſiſts of four doric columns, alluding to 
the four roads, with a gilded globe at top upon a 
ſun-dial, Beneath are four Tuſcan pillars, which 
compoſe a ſort of pedeſtal, between 9 orr two 
fides are latin inſcriptions. The firſt of them is thus 
tranſlated : | 25 


„The noblemen and gentry, ornaments of the 
neighbouring counties of Warwick and Lei- 
« ceſter, at the inſtance of the right honour- 
“ rable Baſil earl of Denbigh, have cauſed 
<« this pillar to be erected, in grateful as well 
cas perpetual remembrance of Px Ace at' laſt 
« reſtored by her majeſty queen Anne, in the 
te year of our Lord M. BC. XII. = 


The ſecond inſcription may be rendered thus: 


« If, traveller, you ſearch for the footſteps of 
the antient Romans, here you may behold 
«© them. For here their moſt celebrated ways, 
« crofling one another, extend to the utmaſt 

boundaries of Britain: here the Vennones 
kept their quarters; and, at the diſtance of 
« one mile from hencè, Claudius, a certain 
« commander of a cohort, ſeems to have had 
a camp toward the ſtreet, and toward the 
« Fofle, a tomb.“ | 


* 


is an exceeding good town, and well inhabited. The 
church is a noble gothic ſtructure, and had formerly a 
lofty ſpire, which was · ſome years ago blon down by 


4 is exceeding deligh 
Friday, and its diſtance from London 97 miles. 

LuTTERWoORTH is plezſantly ſituated on a ſmall 
ſtream called the Swift, that falls into the Avon. It 


a high wind, and has not been ſince rebuilt. In th* 
church is ſtill preſerved the antient pulpit, in which 
the famous Wicklifle preached,” who was rector of 
this pariſh many years. Here was formerly an hoſpi- 
tal founded in the reign of king John, put there is 
not a ſingle remnant of it now to be ſeen. The 


MARKET-HARRBOROU CH (formerly called Haver- 


burgli) is ſituated on the banks of the river Welland, 


near the borders of Northamptonſhire. It conſiſts 
of one large open ſtreet, with ſeveral ſmaller ones; 
and being a great thoroughfare on the road to Derby, 
Nottingham, and other towns, it has many good inns 
for the accommodation of travellers. The church is 
a large venerable gothic ſtructüre, and there is a 
town-hall, with an exceeding good market-houſe. 
The town, however, although in a very flouriſhing 
ſtate, has neither fields, meadows, or any lands what- 
ever belonging to it, which gave riſe to a proverb 
uſed in former times, that a gooſe would eat up all 
the graſs in Harborough.” The weekly market is on 
Tueſday, and the town is diſtant from London 83 
miles. | 
To the ſouth of Market-Harborough is a village 
called NEVIIL HoLT, where there is a remarkable 
mineral ſpring. The water is exceeding clear, and 


| has a ſtyptic, bitter, ſweetiſh and ſub-acid taſte, leav- 
ing the mouth ſomewhat dry. It will cure external 


freſh wounds, and all forts of ulcers, and is excellent 


for the eyes. When uſed inwardly as an alterative, 


an ounce or two may be taken five or ſix times a day, 
or four ounces night and morning; but when deſigned 
as a purge, it muſt be taken from one pint to three. 
It is excellent in bloated, dropſical conſtitutions ; and 


has no parallel in all forts of hæmorrhages, as well as 


in all great and natural ſecretions of what kind ſoever. 
It is very ſucceſsful in hidden cancers, as well as ſcro- 
phulgus inflammations of the eyes of many years 
ſtanding. It alſocures all defects in the ſkin, and has 
had ſurprizing ſucceſs againſt rheumatiſms; but it 
mult not be SS in the increaſe and height of any 
internal inflammation. . 

HALLATON was formerly a populous town, but i 
at preſent much decayed, there being but few inha- 
bitants, and moſt of the houſes extremely mean. 
The church is a ſmall gothic ſtructure, not contain- 
ing any thing worth” notice, and near it is a charity- 
ſchool for children of both ſexes. The weekly mar- 
ket is on Monday, and the town is diſtant from 
London 91 miles. 

The laſt place we have to mention in this county, 
18 5 
BiLLESDON, a ſmall town, but of great antiquity, 
and probably of ſome repute when the Romans were 
in Britain, as there are ſtill the remains of a ſtrong 
camp in its neighbourhoog, that incloſes upwards of 
eighteen acres of ground, It appears” to Wow been 
fortified with a high wall and a deep ditch ; but the 
greater part of it is now demolithed, It has been 
generally ſuppoſed, that near this camp was one of the 
temples, where the Romans met to facrifice. 

With reſpect to the town, it is a poor decayed 
place, not containing any thing that merits'a particu- 
lar deſcription ; only that the neighbouring country 

ful. The weekly market is on 

At a place called Overton, in the neighbourhood of 
this town was an abbey for the canozis of the order 
of St. Auguſtine, founded in the reign of Henry II. 


Great part of this ſtructure is ſtill ſtanding, and with 


ſome modern additions is now the feat of a private 
gentleman. N NEE, 
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1 
A Correct Liſt of the FAIRS of LEICESTERSHIRE, 
— : 4 — — — 
Places. Months. oy Articles ſold. Places, Months. = Articles ſold, 
| * 
3 5 EET © 
| | 
(Eaſt. Tueſd. Horſes, Cows and | Horſes, Cows and 
Whit-Tueſ. Sheep Lutterwort h ö April To h Sheep | 
Aſhby delaZouchy [Auguſt 24 [September | 16 {Ditto and Cheeſe 
24 | $ Horſes and Cows 3 Horſes, Cows and 
Loa ober 28 Market Boſworth | Sheep 
2 | Mond. after 1-4 Cows and | 10 orſes and Cows | 
Belton | Trin.week Sheep Apri Ditto, Cows, Sheep 
i d pril 129 [and H | 
; | Apnl 23 |] Pewter, Braſs anc nd Hogs 
Billeſdon ; July 25 Toys Market - Harbo- Ditto and Vanous | 
Holy Thurſ. Horſes, Cattle, rough hw 19 other Commodi- 
Hallaton May 23 Pewter, Braſs and ; 1 ' | { ties,—-This Fair 
| June 13 Cloaths lafts ten days. 
b Horſes, Cows, Sheep Firſt Tueſ. Cut and | 
Hinkley 1 Auguſt a6 | and Cheeſe M after Jan. | 27 Cattle | 
Eaſt. Mon Melton Mow Whit-Tueſ. Ditto and Sheep 
Kegworth $ [Setaber 10 | Toys uguſt 21 2 and Swine 
| May 12 | Sheep Cows and || Mountſorrel to Aar Car. 8 | 
4 ul Sh | les, Wane, 
Leiceſter OG ober 1 itto * Cheeſe Waltham ; ptember | 19 &C. 
December $ Ditto and Cows | 
Fach | 28 [Ditto | | 
April 25 [Ditto and Sheep 
—_— . 2 and Cows | 
u 
| November | 13 | itto and Foals a A * 
A Correct Liſt of the ROADS of LEICESTERSHIRE. 
| | Diſt. | | pic. 1 
Places. from Neighbouring Seats. Places. from Neighbouring Seats. 
Lon. | Lon. 
| 
| The Roads from Shernford 104 
London to Leiceſ- Smockington 124 
ter have been al- Woolvey 15 
ready noticed in Foleſtill 224 
the Liſt for Der- . way 244 
ſhire. See 27 
| * s * Menden 314 
224 1 
From Leiceſter to _ 385 
Miles Witho 
1 Allchurch #7 
To Bil urcoat 50} | Near Burcoat is Hewell 
—— 2 Bromſgrove 524+ Grange, a ſeat of the earl 
Ketton 25 Upton 551 | of Plymouth. 
=_  |* = i; 
Stamford g 30 Worceſter 641 
From Leiceſter to 
Worceſter. 
To Norborough- 
badge | 6 
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Biography of LEICESTERSHIRE, 


UGH LATIMER, a celebrated martyr in 

the reign of queen Mary, was born in this county 
in the year 1480. He received his education in 
Chriſt's College, Cambridge, where he took the de- 
cree of batchelor of divinity, but it does not appear 
that he ever took that of doctor. He was for ſome 
years a oſt zealous and violent papiſt; but having 
applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the ſcriptures, he be- 
came a convert to the proteſtant religion, and preached 
with great vehemence againſt the errors and ſuper- 

itions of popery. 

* 529 . ot promoted (by the intereſt of Tho- 
mas Cromwell, afterwards ear! of Eſſex) to the rec- 
tory of Weſkington in Wiltſhire ; and, in 1535, was 
rated to the biſhopric of Worceſter. In 1539 he re- 
ſiened his biſhopric, becauſe he would not ſub cribe to 
the ſix bloody articles, and lived a private life till the 
acceſſion of Edward VI. when he became a moſt 
zealous preacher in defence of the reformation, but 


refuſed to reſume the epiſcopal dignity. His ſermons | 


reached before the king and the court were proofs of 
that undaunted courage for which he was fo juſtly 
celebrated, for in them he did not heſitate to reprove 
moſt dignified peer. 
ye I 3 33 of queen Mary, the po- 
piſh party marked him out for deſtruction, on account 
of his having been ſo inveterate againſt their princi- 
les. He was accordingly ſeized and committed to 
the Tower, where he remained for ſome time. Du- 
ring his confinement here, he was quite calm and 
compoſed, and indeed ſometimes chearful, of which 
the following is an inſtance : A ſervant leaving his 
apartment, Mr. Latimer called after him, and bid 
him tell his maſter, ** that unleſs he took better care 
of him, he would certainly eſcape him.“ Upon this 
meſſage, the lieutenant, with ſome diſcompoſure in 
his countenance, came to Mr. Latimer, and defired 
an explanation of what he ſaid to his ſervant: Why 
you expect, I ſuppoſe, Sir, replied Latimer, that 1 
ſhall be burned ; but if you do not allow me a little 
fire this froſty weather, I can tell you I ſhall firſt be 
ſtarved.” | ; 
At length he was brought to trial on an accuſation 
of hereſy, and being found guilty was condemned to 
the flames. He ſuffered at Oxford on the 16th of 
September, 1555, in the Soth year of his age; and 
ſubraitted to his fate with that compoſure and firmneſs 
of mind that could only arife from a ſound faith and 
good conſcience. 


Lady Jane DupLey (commonly called Lady Jane 
6 was born at Broadgate in this county in the 
year 1537. She was the eldeſt daughter of Henry 
Gray, marquis of Dorſet, and of the — Frances 
Brandon, eldeſt daughter of Charles Brandon, duke 
of Suffolk, by Mary, queen dowager of France, 

oungeſt daughter of Henry VII. and ſiſter to king 
Hm VIII. Being a young lady of a promiſing ge- 
nius, great pains were taken to give her a good educa- 
tion, and whilſt very young ſhe —_—_— the know- 
ledge both of the learned and modern languages, to 
all which the joined an unaffected piety, and the great- 
eſt ſweetneſs of temper, Her near alliance with the 
blood royal inſpired Dudley, duke of Northumber- 
land (to whoſe fourth ſon, the lord Guildford Dud- 
ley, ſhe was married) with the ambitious thoughts of 
railing her to the throne ; a ſcheme which proved the 
ruin of her, and all that were concerned in it. The 
duke, in order to accomplith his project, prevailed on 
king Edward VI. whole health was in a very decli- 
ning ſtate, to appoint the lady Jane his heireſs and 
ſucceſſor; and accordingly, on the death of that prince, 
which happened on the 6th of July, 1553, the lady 
Jane, though much againſt her own inclination, was 
proclaimed queen of England with the uſual ſolem- 
nity. Herreign, however, was of ſhort continuance; 


16 


—_—_—_—— 


for the princeſs Mary, eldeſt daughter to Henry VIII 
having raiſed an army in ſupport of her own title, 
and that of her ſiſter Elizabeth, obtained the crown, 
on which Northumberland was ſeized, and ſent to the 
Tower; and was ſoon after tried, condemned, and 
executed. Sentence of death was at the ſame time 
paſſed on queen Jane, as alſo upon her huſband and 
father, the latter of whom had been created duke of 
Suffolk. The duke, however, was pardoned, and 
ſet at liberty ; andthe execution of the ſentence againſt 
Lady Jane and her huſband was, for the preſent, ſuſ- 
pended, and might, perhaps, at laſt, have been entirely 
remitted, had it not been for the imprudence of her 
father, who unwarily engaged in Wyatt's rebellion. 
For this freſh crime he was again ſeized and tried, 
and being found guilty, was immediately beheaded ; 
and it was alſo reſolved that the lady Jane and her 
huſband ſhould both die. | 

On the 12th of February, 1554, the day appointed 
for their execution, the lord Guildford, her huſband; 


N e. that ſhe would admit him to ſee her; but ſhe 


refuſed to comply with his requeſt, and ſent him 
word, that the tenderneſs of a parting interview would, 
ſhe feared, too much affect their ſpirits, and render 
them unable to meet their approaching fate with that 
magnanimity which befitted their condition. The 
wretched huſband acquieſced, and from the window 
of her priſon ſhe beheld him carried to execution, 
and from the ſame window ſhe ſaw his head and body 
brought back in a cart. 

It had been propoſed to execute them both toge- 
ther, but the council fearing that the compaſſion of 
the people for their youth, beauty, innocence, and. 
noble birth, might excite ſome dangerous commotion, 
thought proper to alter their reſolution, and gave or- 
ders that ihe ſhould ſuffer on a ſcaffold within the 
Tower. She was accordingly led forth from her 
apartment to the block, where ſhe addreſſed the ſpec- 


tators in words to the following effect: That ſhe 


came thither for an example to poſterity, that inno- 
cence cannot be any protection againſt greatneſs, and 


that ſhe was to die, not for . to a crown, but 


for refuſing one when it was offered her.“ She ſhewed 
great conſtancy and piety to the laſt moment, and teſ- 
tified an immoveable adherence to the proteſtant 
faith; after which, ſubmitting her neck to the ſtroke 
of the executioner, her head was ſevered from her 
body. Thus fell this amiable but unfortunate lady, 
before ſhe had attained the 17th year of her age. 


osSEPH HALL, a learned prelate and ingenious 
writer, was born in this county July 11, 1574. Being 
deſigned for the church, he was inſtructed in grammar 
learning by a priyate tutor, after which he was ſent 
to finiſh his ſtudies in Emanuel College, Cam- 
bridge. 

When he entered into holy orders, he became chap- 
lain to the earl of Doncaſter, ambaſſador to France, 
and upon his return was advanced to ſeveral valuable 
livings, beſides the deanery of Worcefter. In 1616, 
he accompanied king James to Scotland, and preached 
at Edinburgh and other places, and in 1618 he was 
ſent as one of the commiſſioners to the ſynod of Dort, 
which met to conſider the nature and tendency of the 
opinion adyanced by Arminius, Epiſcopius, and Gro- 
tius, but the air of Holland nat agreeing with his 
conſtitution, he was obliged to return to England be- 
fore the aſſembly broke up, but not till he had pro- 
cured many marks of reſpect from that learned body, 
who appointed him to preach before them in latin. 
The ſtates-general honoured him with a gold medal, 
and ſoon after his return to England, he was appointed 
biſhop of Exeter, and afterwards tranſlated to Nor- 
wich, When the civil wars broke out, and Milton 
had attacked the church of England, Dr. Hall took 


up his pen in defence of the biihops, and pleaded for 


the jure divino of epiſcopacy, though with great mo- 
deration, for he id not contend for any other ſuperi- 
ority in the church than what was conſiſtent with the 
principles of the fathers in the third and fourth cen- 
tury. When the king was beheaded, and the govern- 
ment overturned, he retired to a vitlage, near Nor- 
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wich, where he ſpent the remainder of his days, and 
died in 1656. 

He was certainly a man of great learning and pie- 
ty; as a preacher eloquent, moving and perſuaſive, 
and the firſt Engliſh divine who wrote with claſſical 
purity. He has often been called the Engliſh and 
Chriſtian Seneca: for his tontemplations on the hiſ- 
torical parts of the bible are ſo ſententious, that it 1s 
almoſt impoſſible for one who reads them with atten- 
tion ever to forget them. 


GeorGe V1LLIEss, the firſt duke of Buckingham 
of that family, and the great favourite of two ſuc- 
ceeding monarchs, was born in this county, on the 
28th of Auguſt 1592. In his youth he received a li- 
beral education, and was particularly inſtructed in 
dancing, fencing and other polite accompliſhments. 
Having travelled into France for farther improvement 
in theſe genteel exerciſes, he returned at the age of 
21 to his native country, when, by the beauty of his 
perſon, and the politeneſs of his addreſs, he ſoon at- 
tracted the notice of his majeſty king James the Firſt, 
who was apt to be ſtruck with ſuperficial endowments. 
His firſt ſtation at court was that of cup-bearer to 
the king ; from whence he roſe, by a quick and rapid 


- progreſs, to be gentleman of the bed-chamber, maſter 


of the horſe, knight of the garter, baron of Whad- 
don, viſcount Villiers, earl and marquis of Buck- 
ingham, lord-high admiral of England, chief-juſtice 
in Eyre, maſter of the king's-bench, ſteward of Weſt- 
minſter, conſtable of Windfor-caftle, earl of Coven- 
try, and, laſt of all, duke of 1 

In 1623 he accompanied prince Charles to Spain, 
in order to make up the long depending match between 
him and the infanta of that kingdom. On the death 
of king James, and the acceſſion of king Charles, he 
continued to enjoy the ſame degree of favour with the 
ſon Which he had ſo long polſeſſed under the father. 
His ſpirit and his ambition were equal to his high for- 
tune; for being ſent to Paris, in order to conduct to 
England the princeſs Henrietta Maria, the king's in- 
tended conſort, he had the preſumption to make his 
addreſſes to the queen dowager of France; and being 
thwarted in his views, engaged his ſovereign, by way 
of revenge, in a war with that kingdom. But he lived 
not to ſee the iſſue of it; for having now become uni- 
verſally odious to the people, he was ſuddenly cut off 
by the hands of an aſſaſſin; the particulars of which 
are as follow: 

The town of Rochelle having been for ſome time 
beſieged by the French, the earl of Denbigh was diſ- 
patched with a fleet to the relief of that place; but 
neglecting to attack the French fleet, had returned 
with diſnonour. In order to wipe out this ſtain, the 
duke of Buckingham reſolved to take the command 
upon himſelf, and accordingly repaired to Portſmouth, 
where the fleet and forces were rendezvouſed; but 
before he could ſet out on his expedition, he was mur- 
dered. The aſſaſſin who committed the horrid deed 
was one John Felton, a gentleman by birth, who had 
been a lieutenant of infantry, and diſappointed in his 
expectation of a captain's commiſſion, which Buck- 
ingham had promiſed him, but had beſtowed upon 
another, This man was a fanatic in religion, and 
his revenge ſeemed to co-operate with his enthuſiaſm. 
The duke was walking with Sir Thomas Fryar 
through an entry in the houſe where he lodged that 
led from one apartment to another, when Felton, 
who by ſome means or other had got admittance into 
the houſe, coming behind him, ſtabbed him with a 
knife, which he left ſticking in the wound. The 
duke immediately exclaimed, *©* The villain hath 
killed me !” and, pulling out the knife, dropped 
down, and expired on the floor. The aſſaſſin, in- 
ſtead of endeavouring to make his eſcape, ſeemed to 
rejoice in his crime, and immediately ſurrendered 
himſelf to juſtice. 

Thus, in the flower of life (being only 36 years of 
age) fell George Villiers duke of Buckingham, whoſe 
riſe was ſudden, his promotions rapid, and his end 
untimely. The chief misfortunes which attended 


| this great man proceeded from jealouſy in others, 
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who thought the extenſive power he enjoyed danger. 
ous to the rights of a free people. He was of 2 no- 
ble and generous diſpoſition, and ſeldom ſtudied to 
conceal his reſentments. His courage was great, but 
it ſometimes carried him to impolitic lengths”; for ir 
he had a little yielded to the times, and withdrawn 
from thoſe ſtorms he could neither prevent nor all; 
he might, perhaps, have found a milder fate than 
that which befell him on the 23d of Auguſt, in the 
year 1628. 

Clarendon, after giving an account of this great 
favourite, remarks, that there were ſeveral prophecies 
and predictions ſcattered about concerning the duke's 
death. He alſo adds a very ſingular ſtory, which 
for the entertainment of our readers, we ſhall relate 
in his own words : 

* There was, ſays he, an officer in the. king's 
wardrobe in Windfor-caſtle, of a good reputation for 
honeſty and diſcretion, and then about the age of 50 

ears or more. This man had been bred in his youth 
in a ſchool in the pariſh where Sir George Villiers 
the father of the duke, had lived, and had been much 
cheriſhed and obliged in that ſeaſon of his age, by the 
ſaid Sir George, whom afterwards he never ſaw. 
About ſix months before the miſerable end of the duke 
of Buckingham, about midnight, this man, being in 
his bed at Windſor, where his office was, and in ve 
good health, there appeared to him, on the fide of 
his bed, a man of very venerable aſpect, who, fixin 
his eyes upon him, aſked him if he knew him : the 
poor man, half dead with fear and apprehenſion, be- 
ing aſked the ſecond time whether he remembered 
him, and having in that time called to his memory 
Sir George Villiers, and the cloaths he uſed to 
wear, anſwered, that he thought him to be that per- 
ſon. He replied, that he was in the right, that he 
was the fame, and that he expected a ſervice from 
him ; which was, that he ſhould go from him to his 
ſon, the duke of Buckingham, and tell him, that 
if he did not do ſomething to ingratiate himſelf with 
the people, or at leaſt to abate the extreme malice 
they had againſt him, he would be ſuffered to live but 
a ſhort time. After this diſcourſe he diſappeared, and 
the poor man ſlept very well till the morning, when 
he believed all this to be a dream, and confidered it 
no otherwiſe. 

Next night, or ſhortly after, the ſame perſon 
appeared to him again in the ſame place, and about 
the ſame time of the night, with an aſpect a little 
more ſevere than before; and aſking him whether he 
had done as he required him, and perceiving he had 
not, he gave him very ſevere reprehenſions, and told 
him he expected more compliance from him ; and 
that if he did not perform his commands he ſhould 
enjoy no peace of mind, but ſhould be always purſued 
by him. But the next morning waking extremely 
perplexed with the lively repreſentations of all that 
had paſſed, he conſidered that he was a perſon at 
ſuch a diſtance from the duke, that he knew not how 
to find admittance into his preſence, much leſs any 
hope to be believed in what he ſhould ſay; and there- 
fore, with great trouble and diſquietude, he ſpent 
ſome days in thinking what he ſhould do. 

„The commands.of the nocturnal viſitor not be- 
ing complied with, he attended a third time, with a 
much more ſevere countenance than he had ſhewn 
before, and reprehended him in much harſher terms. 
When the poor man had a little recovered from his 
fright he told him, That in truth he had deferred 
the execution of his commands upon conſidering how 
difficult a thing it would be for him to get acceſs to 
bhe duke, not having acquaintance with any perſon 
about him ; and if he could obtain admiſſion to him 
he ſhould never be able to perſuade him that he was 
ſent in ſuch a manner, but he ſhould at beſt be thought 
to be mad, or to be ſet on and employed by his own, 
or the malice of other men, to abuſe the duke, and 
ſo he ſhould be ſure to be undone. The perſon re- 
plied, as he had done before, that he ſhould never 
find reſt till he ſhould perform what he required, and 
therefore he were better to diſpatch it ; that the ac- 


ceſs to his ſon was known to be very eaſy ; that few 
men 
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men waited long for him, and for the gaining him 
credit, he would tell him two or three particulars, 
which he charged him never to mention to any per- 
ſon living, but to the duke himſelf ; and he ſhould 
no ſooner hear them but he would believe all the reſt 
he ſhould ſay ; and ſo, repeating his threats, he left 
_ In the morning the poor man, more confirmed 

the laſt appearance, made his journey to London, 
where the court then was. He was very well known 
to Sir Ralph Freeman, one of the maſters of the re- 
queſts, who had married a lady that was nearly allied 
to the duke. To him he went, and though he did 
not acquaint him with all the particulars, he faid 
enough to let him ſee there was ſomething extraordi- 
nary in it, and the knowledge he had of the ſobriety 
and diſcretion of the man made the more impreſſion 
on him. He deſired that by his means he might be 
brought to the duke to ſuch a place, and in ſuch a 
manner, as ſhould be thought fit ; affirming that he 
had much to ſayto him, and of ſuch a nature as would | 
require much privacy, and ſome time and patience 
in the hearing. a 

Sir Ralph promiſed he would ſpeak to the duke of 
him, and then he ſhould underſtand his pleaſure. 
Accordingly, he took the firſt opportunity of acquaint- 
ing the duke with the reputation and honeſty of the 
man, and then what he deſired, and all he knew of 
the matter. The duke, according to his uſual open- 
neſs and condeſcenſion, told him, that he was the 
next day, early, to hunt with the king ; and that 
his horſes ſhould attend him at Lambeth Ferry, 
where he would be by five o'clock in the morning, and- 
if the man attended him there at that hour, he would 
walk with him as long as ſhould be neceſſary. 

« The next morning Sir Ralph went with the man, 
and preſented him to the duke, who received him 
courteouſly, and walked aſide in conference with him 
near an hour. Only his own ſervants and Sir Ralph 
were near the place, but at ſuch a diſtance that they 
could not hear a fingle word, though the duke ſome- 
times ſpoke with great commotion, which was more 

articularly perceived by Sir Ralph from his keeping 
his eyes conſtantly fixed upon the duke. | 

Aker the conference was over, and the duke had 
parted from the man, the latter told Sir Ralph, that 
when he mentioned thoſe particulars which were to 
give him credit, the ſubſtance whereof he ſaid he durſt 
not impart to him, the duke's colour changed, and 
he ſwore he could come by that knowledge only from 
the devil, for that thoſe particulars were known only 
to himſelf and one perſon more, who, he was ſure, 
would never ſpeak of it. 

„The duke purſued his courſe of hunting, but 
was obſerved to ride all the morning with great pen- 
fiveneſs and in deep thought, without any delight in 
the exerciſe he was upon ; and before the evening was 
ſpent, he left the field, and retired to his mother's lodg- 
ings at Whitehall. He- continued in converſe with her 
ſeveral hours, the noiſe Sctheir diſcourſe frequently 
reaching the ears of thoſe who attended in the ad- 
joining rooms; and when the duke left her, he ap- 
pearec full of trouble, with a mixture of anger in his 
countenance, which was never before obſerved after a 
converſation with his mother, towards whom he paid 
the moſt profound reverence. The counteſs herſelf, 
on the duke's leaving her, was found overwhelmed 
with tears, and in the greateſt a ony imaginable. 

* Whatever there was in all this, it is a notorious 


truth, that when the news of the duke's murder. | 


(which happened within a few months) was brought 
to his mother, ſhe ſeemed not in the leaſt degree ſur- 
prized, but received it as if ſhe had foreſeen it ; nor 
did the afterwards expreſs ſuch a degree of ſorrow as 


ky - expected from ſuch a mother, for the loſs of ſuch 
2 lon,” | 


WiLL1am LiLLy, the famous aſtrologer, was born 
in this — on the 1ſt of May, 1602, and educated 
i grammar learning at the free-ſchool of Aſhby de la 
Zouch, from whence he removed to London, and 


came either a menial ſervant or clerk to one Mr. 


— 


| 


Wright, an eminent citizen, and maſter of the falters 
company; He continued ſome years in that ſtation; 
when his maſter dying, he married the widow, an 
became maſter of her fortune; which amounted to 
upwards of 10001: ; 

Being thus placed in eaſy circumſtances, he applied 
himſelf to the ſtudy of judicial aſtrology, in which he 
became at length a very conſiderable proficient, and 
was conſulted by many perſons on the moſt important 
occaſions: And ſuch was the ignorance or credulity 
of the age, that no party feemed free from the delu- 
ſion. King Charles I. while a priſoner, conſulted 
him twice concerning his eſcape. The parliament 
gave him a penſion of 1001. and employed him to en- 
courage their ſoldiers by his predictions. He even 
read lectures on aſtrology, and his harangues on that 
ſubject met with great applauſe. Nor was his fame 
confined to his own country : he received from the 
king of Sweden a golden chain and a medal, on ac- 
count of the honourable mention he had made of thar 
prince in an almanack he had for ſome time formed 
and publiſhed annually, | 

His reputation, however, though very firmly eſta- 
bliſhed, received ſeveral. ſevere fhocks. Having ſaid 
ſomething in his predictions that ſeemed to threaten 
the deſtruction of the parliament, he was committed 
to priſon, fined in a eonſiderable ſum, and ſet in the 
ſtocks as an impoſtor. Nor did he eſcape tlie reſent- 
ment of the clergy, who continued to exclaim againſt 
him in the pulpits ; and he having pretended to give 


judgment on ftolen goods, accufed an innocent perſon 


of theft, who brought an action againſt him, and he 
was fined in a conſiderable fum. 

He now acted with great caution, and made himſelf 
content, for ſome time, with the profits that aroſe 
from his almanacks. At length he retired to Hor- 
ſham in Surry, where he practiſed phyſic, having pre- 
viouſly obtained a licence for that purpoſe ; and here 


he finiſhed his _ A ſhort time before his death 
e 


he adopted one wy Coley, a taylor; for his ſon, 
under the name of Merlin Junior, to whom he left 
the property of his almanack, after it had gone 
through no leſs than 36 impreſſions. 

He died of the pally at Horſham, on the gth of 
June, 1681, and was interred in the church of Wal- 
ton upon Thames. 


WILTLIAu BEVERIDGE, a learned divine, was born 
at Barrow in this — in the year 1638. After 
finiſhing his ſtudies at 
guiſhed himſelf by his ſkill in the oriental languages, 
he became ſucceſſively vicar of Yealing in Middlelex, 
rector of St. Peter's, Cornhill, prebendary of St: 
Paul's cathedral, archdeacon of Colcheſter. and chap- 
lain in ordinary to king William and queen Mary. 

In 1704 he was advanced to the biſhopric of St. 


Aſaph ; but this dignity he enjoyed only a ſhort timeg,,.. 


for he died at his lodgings in the cloyſters of Weſtmin⸗ 
ſter Abbey on the 5th of March, 1708, and was in- 
terred in St. Paul's cathedral. He was a man of 4 
very exemplary life; and his works are ſtill in great 


repute. 


WIILIAu WrisTon, A. M. was born in this 
county in 1667. He was firſt inſtructed at a private 
ſchool, from whence he removed to Clare-hall, in 


the univerſity of Cambridge, and applied himſelf with 


great induſtry to the ſtudy of mathematics, and the 
Carteſian fyſtem of philoſophy. He ſoon found that 
Des Carte's ſyſtem was rather beautiful than ſolid, 
and therefore he embraced the philoſophy of Sir Iſaac 
Newton, who appointed him his _ in the ma- 
thematical chair. He publiſhed a ſyſtem or theory on 
the earth on the Newtonian principles, and —— 
entered into orders, was preſented by the biſhop 
Norwich to a valuable living in Suffolk ; and having 
ſucceeded fir Iſaac Newton as profeſſor of mathema- 
tics, he publiſhed his chronology of the Old Teſta- 
ment ; but it is full of faults, by reaſon of his too 
ſtrong attachment to the ſeptuagint, in oppoſition to 
the Hebrew. 


By reaſon of his great abilities he was, in 1907, re- 


commended 


ambridge, where he diſtin- 
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commended to the direction of Mr. Boyle's lectures, 
whe appointed him to preach the ſermons for that 
year, and they gave great fatisfaCtion to all who heard 
them; but having afterwards, in his lectures at 
Cambridge, diſcloſed too _ his ſentiments on the 
Trinity, he was ſtripped of all his employments, and 
expelled the univerſity. In 1711 he was ſummoned 
before the convocation, and his opinions condemned 
as heretical; but as queen Anne refuſed to confirm 
the ſentence, no — — was inflicted on him. 
He was held in great eſteem by the late queen Ca- 
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roline, lord chancellor King, Mr. Pope, Mr. Wal. 
pole, Mr. Addiſon, and many other eminent perſons 
by whoſe humanity, and the fale of his works, he 
was enabled to procure a very comfortable ſubſiſt- 
ance. ; 

Towards the latter end of his life he became a 
member of an anabaptiſt congregation ; and died at a 
village in Rutlandſhire in 1752. He was certainly a 
man of extenſive learning, but too dogmatical with 
regard to ſome points, which led him to embrace 
very odd notions in his old age. 
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WA RWICKSHIRE, which is ſituated partly in the Dioceſe of LITcHTIEID and Covxrzv, 
and partly in that of WoRrcesTER, and in the Province of CanTERBURY, is 


Bounded by Extends Contains Sends to Parliament 
Leiceſterſhire and Nor- | From N. to S. 33 miles 5 Hundreds Six Members, viz. 
thamptonſhire on the | From E. toW. 26 miles | 158 Pariſhes 2 Knights of the Shire 
Eaſt Its figure inclines to an | 8) Vicarages 2 for Coventry 
8 Worceſterſhire, Weſt oval, and its circum- 1 City 2 for Warwick 
WET 4 Staffordſhire and Derby- | is 120 miles, 14 Market Towns x 
ſhire N. 780 Villages 
Glouceſterſhire and Ox- 
. fordſhire S. | | 


This County takes its name from its principal town, Warwick, which, in the. Saxon annals is ſuppoſed 
to have originated from Gwayer, a Britith prince ; but others imagine it to be derived from the Bri- 
tiſh word Gwarth, which fignifies a fortreſs. 

The town of Warwick, which ſtands nearly 7 = center of the County, is 93 miles North-Weſt of 

ondon. | 


— 


The principal rivers that water this county are the 
following, namely, the Avon, the Leam, and the 
Tame. | 

The Avon flows out of Northamptonſhire, and 
runs quite acroſs the county, from the north-eaſt to 
the ſouth-weſt. It is navigable as far as Warwick, 
which makes it of infinite ſervice to the inhabitants, 
by affording them an opportunity of conveying their 


r. I. 
Natural Hiſtory of W ARWICKSHIRE. 


HE air of this county is mild, pleaſant and 
healthy; and the ſoil rich and fertile. It is 


divided, by the river Avon, into two parts, diſtin- 
guiſhed by the names of the Feldon and the Wood- 


land. The firſt of theſe, which ſignifies a champain 
country, lies ſouth of the Avon, and produces the 


moſt excellent grain and paſture, The latter, which 


is the largeſt of the two diviſions, lies north of the 
Avon, and formerly produced abundance of timber; 


but great part of it being cleared of the wood, and 
the ground well ploughed and manured, its produce 
is now little inferior to the ſouthern part of the 
county. 

«+ 8 


goods to the Severn, and from thence to Briſtol, and 
many other place. 

The Leam riſes on the eaſtern borders of the county, 
and with a winding courſe paſſes near ſeveral villages, 
till it falls into the Avon at a ſmall diſtance from 


Warwick. 


The Tame flows out of Worceſterſhire, and enters 
this county near Birmingham; from whence it pro- 
ceeds to Cowon, where it paſſes into Stafford- 
ſhire. In its way thither, like the Avon, it receives 


ſeveral rivulets, and particula ly one that riſes to the 
welt. 
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weſt of Coventry, and falls into the Thanet near 
3 ſtreams that water this county are, the 
Anker, the Arrow, the Alne, the Swift, and the 
Stour. Great numbers of various kinds of fiſh are 
caught in all theſe rivers ; and the Avon, in particu- 
lar, is faid to produce ſalmon equal to any in Eng- 
rh chief minerals are, coal and iron. There are 
alſo quarries of of ſtone proper for building; and 
in ſome parts are frequently found aſtroites, or ſtar- 
ef he principal manufactures of this county are car- 
ried on at Birmingham and Coventry; and will be 
properly noticed in our deſcription of thoſe places. 

The inhabitants in general are extremely polite, 
and in affability to ſtrangers, not exceeded by any in 


the kingdom, : 


S E CF. II. | 
Topographical Deſcription of WARWICKSHIRE. 


ARWIC K, the principal town, and which 
gives name to the county, is certainly a place 
of great antiquity ; but as the accounts of it, previous 
to the arrival of the Romans, are univerſally ac- 
knowledged to be fabulous, we ſhall omit a relation 
of them. | 
At the time the Romans left the iſland it was well 
fortified, and garriſoned by the Dalmatian horſe; and 
when the northern barbarians penetrated into. the 
center of the iſland, they ſeized on it, and burnt it 
to the ground. The Britons, however, rebuilt it; 
hut it ſuffered much during their wars with the Sax- 
ons, although the latter prevailed, ſeized on it, and 
called it by the name it now bears. 


It was again taken and plundered by the Danes, at 


which time a Saxon nobleman, who was earl of War- 
wick, behaved with ſo much bravery againſt thoſe 


_ *, * . - . 


„This was the famous Guy, earl of Warwick, the par- 
ticulars of whom we have received from a very ingenious 
writer, and ſhall therefore preſent them to our readers in his 
own words : 

This diſtinguiſhed warrior, ſays he, lived in the reign of 
king Athelſtan, and being at firſt only a private knight, he 
fell in love with the daughter of the earl of Warwick : he 
had an opportunity of beholding her beauty, and admir- 
ing her accompliſhments, at Warwick Caſtle, where he was 
entertained with the greateſt cordiality and magniſicence by 
her father. 

Buta man being in love in thoſe days, even if his paſſion 
was approved, was nothing towards his obtaining the defired 
object. No; he muſt firſt ſerve an apprenticeſhip to danger, 
and, by ſignalizing himſelf in feats of arms, make it appear 
that he was worthy of her. 

No encuiry was then made concerning fortune; intereſt 
was out of the queſtion. It was ſufficient if the woman had 
beauty and virtue, and the man honour an d courage. 

T2 approve himſelf worthy of his miſtreſs, Sir Guy was 
obliged to ſignalize his proweſs ; he therefore croſſed into 
Germany, to be preſent at a tournament that was to be held 
in the preſence of the emperor's court. 'This he thought 
would be the faireſt opportunity of evincing lis {kill and in- 
trepidity. Upon this occafion he bore away the prize from 
every one, and performed ſuch feats, that the emperor was 
ſo much ſurprized and captivated by his valour, that he 
oftered him 2 daughter in marriage. For in thoſe days a 
champion who was ſole conqueror upon theſe occaſions, was 
deemed worthy of the greateit monarch's daughter. 

Sir Guy modeſtly rejected the imperial overture, on ac- 
count of his paſſion for the earl of Warwick's daughter. The 
emperor then preſented him with a falcon and an hound, 
valuable preſents at that pericd, Theſe, with the trophies 
which he won at the tournament, he brought with him to 
England, and preſented them, according to the cuttoms of 
chivalry, to his miſtreſs. | | 

It is ſaid of Sir Guy that, travelling through Germany, he 
heard a molt hideous yelling and noiſe, when riding to the place 
faw a lion and a dragon engaged in a molt furious combat; 
che lion, however, beginning to faint, our knight flew the | 
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barbarians, that even to this day the moſt marvellous 
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ſtories are related of his diſtinguiſhed valour &. But 
whatever injury the place ſuffered from the Danes, it 
was made up by the bounty of Ethelfleda, a noble 
Mercian lady, who rebuilt it about the beginning of 
the tenth century, and left it one of the moit flouriſh- 
ing towns in the iſland. 

William the Conqueror, conſidering this place, of 
great importance, repaired the old caſtle, enlarged it, 
and made it one of the handſomeſt in the kingdom; 
after which he committed it to the cuſtody of Henry 
de Newbury, on whom he beſtowed the earldom of 
Warwick, It remained in that family till the reign of 
Henry II. when it was given to the. Beauchamps, 
from whom it deſcended to the Neviles, the Dud- 
leys, and many others. | : 

In the reign of James II. this ſtructure was repair- 
ed and beautiſied, the expence of which amountgd to 
20,0001. It is undoubtedly at preſent one of the no- 
bleſt caſtles now remainining in the kingdom. The 
apartments are elegantly furniſhed, and adorned with 
many fine paintings by Vandyke, and other eminent 
maſters. There is alſo a lofty tower, with a moſt 
beautiful chapel at one end, and at the other a terrace 
53 feet above the ſurface of the river, from whence 
there is one of the moſt delightful proſpects that can 
be imagined, 

The town of Warwick is at preſent one of the 
handſomeſt in England, being pleaſantly ſituated on 
the banks of the river Avon, over which it has a ſtately 
ſtone bridge of twelve arches; but its preſent beauty, 
like that of many other towns, aroſe from an acci- 
On the 5th of September, 1694, as a perſon 
was carrying a piece of lighted wood acroſs a lane, 
one of the ſparks flew into the window of a houſe, 
which occaſioned ſo dreadful a conflagration,. that the 
loſs was eſtimated at 100,009]. The damage, how- 


| ever, was made up by the generoſity of the public, 


and the town rebuilt in the handſome manner it now 

appears. 
The ſtreets meet together in one center on a gentle 
eminence, 


— = 


dragon, The lion, to ſhew his gratitude, run by the fide 
of our knight's horſe like a dog, till hunger obliged him 
to retire again to the woods, He likewiſe ſlew an amazing 
large boar, for which reaſon he is uſually repreſented with a 
boar's head upon the point of his ſpear. TY. 

On his return to England he paid his reſpects to king 
Athelſtan, who then held his court in the city of York. The 
Eing informed him of a prodigious large and furious dragon, 
who did great miſchief in ſome parts of Northumberland; 
not only deſtroying men, women and children, but doing 
great damage to the fruits of the earth. Guy undertook to 
rid the country of this monſter, and procuring a guide, they 
repaired immediately to the dragon's cave. The monſter 
iſſued out of his cave with eyes ſparkling like fire, and up- 
on Guy's attacking him bit his lance in two. Guy then 
drew his ſword, and laid about him ſo manfully that the 
dragon fell; then cutting off his head, Guy returned to 
York, and preſented it to the king. 

This ſtory - probably took its riſe from Guy's having killed 


ſome furious wild boar, in the northern parts of England, 


| where thoſe dreadful animals, as well as wolves, ſwarmed in 


thoſe days. Perhaps the former ſtory of the boar, and this, 
are but one and the ſame fact differently dreſſed. For every 


| tale in that age was embelliſhed with a variety of fictious cir- 


cumſtances, and every wild animal who had done much miſ- 


chief, or proved rematkable, was ſure to be magnifed into a 
dragon with flaming eyes and poi ſont us breath, 


The earl of Warwick's daughter being ſatised with the 


feats by which Sir Guy bad ſignalized himſelf, and ſuffi- 
ciently convinced of his honour and courage, gave him her 
hand, and they were married with great ceremony and mag- 


nificence before king Athelſtan and his whole court. 


Soon after the lady's father dying, left Sir Guy his whole 


eſtate, and the king directly after created him earl of War- 
wick. | 4 


While Guy reſided in Warwick, his inactivxity plunged 


7 


him into a variety of cont2mplations, when thinking he had 
ſpent too much me in the purfuit of glory, and too little 
in the purſuit of grace, he determined to make a piigri mage 
to the holy land, 


IL is ſaid in his way that he killed a giant, who had £fcen 
| — 
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eminence, by which the filth is carried off, and the 


place conſtantly kept clean. They are all well paved, 
and the houſes in general large and handſome. All 
the cellars are cut out of a ſolid rock, and in many 
of them are ſtone reſervoirs for holding the water, 


which is conveyed through pipes from a conduit in 


the neighbourhood. 

There is a very handſome town-houſe, ſupported 
by ſtrong ſtone pillars, where the aſſizes for the county 
are held, with the quarter ſeſſions and county courts. 

Here are likewiſe two pariſh churches, one of which 
called St. Mary's, is a noble gothic ſtructure. Before 
the reformation it was collegiate, but at the diffolution 
Henry VIII. gave it to the inhabitants as a place of 
worſhip. In the choir are many monuments of the 
antient earls of Warwick who were buried here; and 
on the ſouth fide is a moſt beautiful chapel dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary, but no uſe is made of it at preſent. 
The other church is dedicated to St. Nicholas ; but 
it does not contain any thing remarkable. 

The town was an antient borough by preſcription ; 
but it obtained a charter of incorporation from Philip 
and Mary, which was again renewed by Charles II. 
and is now governed by a mayor, recorder, twelve 
aldermen, twenty-four common- council, with a town- 
clerk and other proper officers. | 

In former times there were ſeveral religious houſes 
in this town, but they were rather hoſpitals than con- 
vents, and but poorly endowed ; nor are any of their 
ruins now left. At preſent there are three charity 
ſchools, in which 104 boys and girls are cloathed and 
educated. There are likewiſe four hoſpitals, one of 
which was founded by Robert earl of Leiceſter, the 
great favourite of queen Elizabeth, and in it twelve 
decayed gentlemen refide, who have ſeveral valuable 
perquiſites. 

On the whole, Warwick is one of the pleaſanteſt 
and beſt county towns in the kingdom. Proviſions in 
general are very plentiful and cheap, which induces 
many gentlemen of ſmall! fortunes conſtantly to reſide 
in it. -The chief trade of the inhabitants is in malt, 
which is eſteemed excellent in its quality. It has a 
22 weekly market on Saturday, and is diſtant from 

ondon 93 miles. ; 

In the neighbourhood of Warwick is a village 
called Wroxhall, where was a convent founded in the 
reign of Henry I. for monks of the Benedictine order ; 
but no veſtiges of it now remain. 

CovenTRY, which is pleaſantly ſituated in a fertile 
part of the county, is a city of great antiquity. It re- 
ceived its name from a famous convent of nuns, which 
flouriſhed here in the time of the Saxons, under the 


government of St. Oſburgh, but was totally deſtroyed | 


by the Danes in 1016. 

About the year 1043 Leofric, earl of Mercia, and 
his lady Godiva, founded a noble abbey here for an 
abbot, and twenty-four Benedictine monks, which 


young men in confinement, whom he releaſed : they were 
all brothers, and he ſent them home to their diſconſolate pa- 
rents. 

During his abſence, his wife cloathed herſelf in mourn- 
ing, made a vow of chaſtity till his return, and paſſed her time 
in meditation and prayer. Nay, ſhe parted from her jewels 
to raiſe money, with which ſhe relieved the diſtreſſes of the 
poor, and was very bountiful and courteous to all travellers, 
not knowing what need of benevolence her abſent huſband 
might ſtand in. | 

Guy, earl of Warwick, returned to England at the time 
the nation was greatly diſtreſſed by the ravages of the Danes. 

King Athelſtan himſelf wes compelled to take refuge in 
the city of Wincheſter, at that time one of the ſtrongeſt places 
in the kingdom, whither Guy, earl of Warwick, repaired. 
The Danes drew all their forces that way, and laid ſiege to 
Wincheſter. At length it was agreed by the Daniſh com- 
mander and king Athelſtan, that their diſpute ſhould be 
decided by ſingle combat. 

A prodigious giant then came from the Daniſh camp and 
went to Mem-Hill, near the walls of Wincheſter, where 


he made uſe of many menacing expreſſions, and brandiſhed 
his ſword in defiance of the Engliſh. This fo much exaſpe - 
1 * 
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was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, St Peter, and St. 
Oſburgh. On the vacancy of an abbot in 1095, Ro- 
bert de Limeſy, biſhop of Litchfield and Cheſter, ob- 
tained not only the cuſtody of the abbey, but alſo leave 
to remove his epiſcopal fee hither; and in conſequence 
of that removal, this monaſtery became a cathedral 
priory ; and the prior and convent formed one of the 
chapters to the biſhop of this dioceſe, ſeveral of whom 
ftiled themſelves biſhops of Coventry only. After a 
few years, however, the ſee returned back to Litch- 
field, but on condition that the biſhops ſhould take 
their title from both places ; and accordingly they have 
ever fince been ſtiled biſhop of Litchfield and Co- 
ventry. 

Leofric and his lady, who both died about the 
latter end of the reign of Edward the Confeffor, were 
buried in the . the abbey they had founded. 
The former ſeems to have been the firſt lord of this 
city, and the latter its greateſt benefactor; as will ap- 
pear from the following tradition, which is not only 
firmly believed at Coventry, but is recorded by many 
of our hiſtorians. 

The earl had granted the convent and city man 
valuable privileges; but the inhabitants having of! 
fended him, he impoſed on them very heavy taxes ; 
for the great lords, to whom the towns belonged un- 
der the Anglo-Saxons, had that privilege which can- 
not be exerciſed at preſent by any but the houſe of 
of commons. The people complained grievouſly of 
the ſeverity of the taxes, and applied to Godiya, the 
earl's lady, a woman of great piety and virtue, to in- 
tercede in their favour. She willingly complied with 
their requeſt, but the earl remained inexorable, He 
told his lady that were ſhe to ride naked through the 
ſtreets of the city, he would remit the tax, meaning 
that no perſuaſion whatever ſhould prevail with him; 
for it cannot be ſuppoſed that he could imagine his 
lady, who was remarkable for her modeſty, would 
condeſcend to expoſe herſelf in ſo fingular and indecent 
a manner to the populace. The lady, however, ſen- 
fibly touched by the diftreſs of the city, generouſly 
reſolved to relieve it, even on the terms propoſed. She 
therefore ſent notice to the magiſtrates of the time, 
with the ſtricteſt orders that all doors and windows 
ſhould be ſhut, and that no perſon ſhould attempt to 
look out on pain of death. Theſe precautions being 


taken, the lady ſtripped herſelf, mounted on a horſe, 


and rode through the city. It is added, that while 
ſhe was riding in this manner through the ſtreets no 
one dared to look at her, except a poor taylor, who, 
as a puniſhment for his violating the injunction of the 
noble lady, which had been publiſhed with ſo pious 
and benevolent a deſign, was ſtruck blind. This tay- 
lor has been ever fince remembered by the name of 
Peeping Tom, and in memory of the event, his fi- 
gure is ſtil] kept up in the window of the houſe from 
whence it is faid he gratified his curioſity. _ 

| : C 


rated the earl of Warwick, that he entreated the king to let 
him go and encounter this monſtrous Daniſh champion. 

The king giving his approbation ſaid, noble pilgrim, 
go and pro per. £48 
Guy leaving the city by the north gate, advanced towards 
Colebrand, or Colborn the Daniſh giant, who no ſooner 
ſaw him, than he ſaid in a jeering manner, What, art thou 

the beſt champion England can afford? 

The earl of Warwick anſwered him with his ſword, and a 
moſt deſperate combat enſued, but at length fortune declared 
in favour of the earl of Warwick. The giant was ſlain, and 
the Danes according to the previous agreement, raiſed the 


fiege, retired to their ſhips, and ſet ſail for their own coun- 


For having thus relieved his country, the king would 
have conferred honours upon him; but Guy refuſed to be 
any way diſtinguiſhed upon the occaſion, ſaying, he had bid 
adicu to the vanities of the world. 

The cart of Warwick then retired to a cave near Coventry, 
to ſpend the remainder of his days in religious trauquillity, and 
leading the life of an hermit, he died in that obſcure receſs. 
This cave is ſtill in being, and is ſhewn to ſtrangers as à ver/ 


ſingular curioſity. . 
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The lady having thus diſcharged her engagements, 
the earl performed his promiſe, and granted the city 
a charter, by which they were exempted from all taxes. 
As a proof of the truth of this circumſtance, in a win- 
dow of Trinity Church are the figures of the earl and 
his lady, and beneath the following inſcription : 


J Lurick, for the love of thee 
Do ſet Coventry toll-free. 


They have alſo an annual proceſſion on the Friday 
in Trinity Week, when the figure of a naked woman 
is carried on horſeback through the princine ſtreets, 
and the figure of Peeping Tom is new-dreſſed on the 
occaſion. | 

After the death of Leofric, Coventry became the 
property of the earl of Cheſter, and in latter times it 
was annexed to the duchy of Cornwall. In the reign 
of Edward I. the citizens were obliged to pay a toll for 
paving their ſtreets; and in the reign of Edward III. 
the inhabitants procured a patent to encloſe a piece of 
ground, in which they erected a conduit for ſupplying 
the city with water. 

In the reign of Henry IV. a parliament was held at 
Coventry, when, in the writs directed to the ſheriffs, 
it was ordered that no perſon ſhould be elected who 
was ſkilled in the law, on which account it was called 
the Unlearned Parliament. 

In the reign of Henry VI. the privileges of Coven- 

were greatly enlarged, and it was made a county of 
iter without any dependence on Warwickſhire; and 
ſoon after another parliament was held here, called 
« Parliamentum Diabolicum,” becauſe acts of at- 
tainder paſſed in it againſt the duke of York, and the 
earls of Saliſbury, Warwick, and Marche, ſon of the 
duke of York, afterwards king Edward IV. who fo 
highly reſented this behaviour, that he wreaked his 
vengeance on the inhabitants by depriving them of 
their charter. The citizens, however, redeemed it 
by the payment of 500 marks ; and about four years 
alter the king was ſo perfectly reconciled, that he kept 
St. George's feaſt at Coventry, and ſtood god-father 
to the mayor's child. 

The laſt charter was granted by king James I. 
according to which the government is inveſted in a 
mayor and ten aldermen, the latter of whom preſide 
over the ten wards into which the city is divided, and 
are juſtices of the peace within the city and its coun- 


ty. The other officers are, a recorder, two bailiffs, | 


two ſheriffs, a ſteward, two chamberlains, a coroner, 
two wardens, and other inferior officers. 

This city was formerly incloſed with walls, which 
were three miles in circumference, and fortified with 
twenty-ſix towers ; but theſe were all demoliſhed by 

harles II. as a puniſhment on the citizens for having 
ſhut their gates againſt his father during the wars be- 
tween that monarch and his parliament. The gates, 
however, were left ſtanding ; they are twelve in num- 
ber, and are very handſome noble ſtructures. 


At preſent Coventry is a large populous city ; and | 


though the houſes in general are of long ſtanding, 
yet many of them are large and ſtately. The town- 
houſe is a handſome ſpacious edifice, and on the win- 
dows of it are painted the figures of ſome of the old 
kings and earls who were its benefactors. 

Here are three pariſh churches, and as many meet- 
ing-houſes for proteſtant diſſenters. The only church 
that merits particular notice is St. Michael's, which 
is a fine gothic ſtructure, and has a ſtone ſpire 300 feet 
high. It is elegant and commodious within, and 
the altar-piece in particular is very curious, and 
decorated with ſome beautiful paintings. At the ſouth 
end of the town is a lofty ſpire ſtanding by itſelf, the 
only remains of a church that antiently belonged to a 
monaſtery of Grey Friars. 

The market-place is very ſpacious, and conveniently 
laid out for the fale of the reſpective articles brought to 
it. In the center of it was a ſtately croſs erected in 
the reign of Henry VIII. by a legacy of Sir William 

olles, lord mayor of London. It was 60 feet high, 
and adorned with the ſtatues of many Engliſh kings as 
large as the life, With reſpect to beaury and work- 


manſhip, it was at leaſt equal to any ſtructure of the 
kind in the kingdom; but having become greatly. 
decayed and ruinous, it was ſome few years ago en- 
my taken down. 

ere is a free-ſchool, with a good library, founded 
by John Hales, Eſq. who named it king Henry the 

IIIth's ſchool. It has three maſters, and exhibi- 
tions for both univerſities. Here are alſo a charity- 
ſchool and an hoſpital. 

The inhabitants have a conſiderable woolen manu- 
facture, beſides which they make great quantities of 
ribbons, tammies, and other articles of haberdaſhery, 
which they ſend to London and other capital places. 
Pluſhes are alſo made here; and they dye a blue which 
is ſaid to exceed any other of the ſame colour in Eng- 
land. The weekly market is on Friday, and the place 
is diſtant from London 91 miles. 

In Coventry and its neighbourhood were antient! 
many religious foundations; but the only diftinguiſh- 
ed remnant now left of the whole is the ſpire of the 
church belonging to a convent of Grey Friars, which 
{28 we have already obſerved) ſtands by itſelf at the 

outh end of the town. 


At a ſmall diſtance from Coventry is a ſteep rock, 


called Guy's Cliff, where the mõnkiſn hiſtorians tell 


us, Dubritius built an oratory, and that there was a 
cave cut in it in latter times, to which Guy, the 
famous earl of Warwick, retired in his old age, and 
ſpent the remainder of his days as an hermit. In 
latter times a chancel was founded here for ſecular 
prieſts, who had apartments to reſide in, and they 
were to ſay maſs every day for the ſouls of thoſe who 
were in purgatory, Some of the walls are yet re- 
2 but it appears only to have been a very poor 
place. 

About four miles to the ſouth of Coventry is a vil- 
lage called STonNELY, where the empreſs Matilda, 
mother of Henry II. founded a monaſtery for monks 
of the Ciſtertian order. And at another village called 
PINLEY, was a convent for black monks ; but no 
remains of either are now left. | 

ComBe-ABBEY is an agreeable village about four 
miles eaſt of Coventry, and was famous, in former 
times, for monks of the Ciſtertian order. The church 
has been long demoliſhed, but the principal part of 
the abbey ſtill remains, and, with ſome modern im- 
provements, is now the ſeat of lord Craven. 

KENELWORTH is a long ſtraggling village, and was 
once famous for its magnificent caſtle, built by Jef- 
frey de Clinton, chamberlain to Henry I. who obtain- 
ed a grant of the manor. It was afterwards given by 
Henry III. to Simon Montford, earl of Leiceſter, 
who. hi married the king's ſiſter, but that nobleman 
having rebelled, and being killed at the battle of 
Eveſham, it was again ſeized by the king, after a fiege 
of ſix weeks, and given to his fon Edmund earl of 
Lancaſter, from whom it deſcended to John of 
Gaunt, and became part of that duchy, till queen 
Elizabeth gave it to her great favourite Robert ud- 
ley, earl of Leiceſter, who rebuilt great part of it, 
and beautified it in the moſt elegant manner, ſo that 
at that time it was reckoned one of the moſt agreeable 
ſeats in England. Queen Elizabeth honoured the 
earl with a viſit at this place, where the preparations 
for her reception were ſuch as might have 1 ex- 
pected, when a ſovereign of the greateſt dignity con- 
deſcends to ſhew ſuch marks of favour to a prime 
miniſter. 

This once noble ſtructure has been long falling to 
decay: there ſtill, indeed, remain many fragments 
of walls, gates, towers and rooms; but they are ſo 
unconnected that it is impoſſible to form an idea of 
the original grandeur of the whole. 

A late traveller, who, in his tour through ſeveral 
parts of England, vifited Kenelworth, ſays, The 
auguſt ruins of the caſtle afford the moſt ſtriking in- 
ſtance of the inſtability of human affairs ! This place, 
the abode of barons, little leſs powerful than kings, 
which ſo long reſiſted all the ſtrength of Henry III. 
and which was at laſt ſubdued rather by ſickneſs and 
famine than by the ſuperior force of the royal army ; 
which ſtill retained its importance, and, in the hands 


ot 
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of Elizabeth's favourite, Leiceſter, exceeded moſt of 
the royal habitations in magnificence ; and which 

from the thickneſs and ſtructure of the walls, ſeemed 
to bid defiance to time itſelf—is now only apictureſque 
heap ot ruins ! Of the apartments once graced with 
the preſence of that queen, and of her court ; with 
all the ſplendor which the princely owner could ex- 
hibit to entertain ſuch a company ; nothing remains 
but fragments of the bare walls! The lake, which 
flowed more than 100 acres, is vaniſhed ! The only 
habitable part is a part of the gateway, filled with the 
family of a dirty ſlovenly farmer; in one of whole 


chambers is an alabaſter chimney-piece, with the let- 


ters R. L. carved thereon ; once the ornament of a 
tar different apartment!“ 

It was in this caſtle the unhappy Edward II. was 
kept priſoner, and here he reſigned his crown 1 it 
may be called a reſignation) to his ſon Edward III. 

effrey de Chinton, who firſt erected this caſtle, 
alſo built a noble convent here for monks of the Au- 
guſtine order, who lived in it with great ſplendor up- 
wards of 400 years. Great part of the ruins of this 
ſtately abbey ſtill remain, trom whence it appears to 
ve been originally one of the moſt magnificent ſtruc- 
tures in England. 

There was alſo a convent at a village, called 
Monks Kirby, near this place, the church of which 
is ſtill ſtanding, and has a very handſome ſpire. Here 
was antiently a Roman ſtation, as appears from the 
remains of a camp ; but it was demoliſhed by the 
Saxons. 
 RuG6sy is a tolerable good town, pleaſantly ſituated 
on the banks of the river Avon. It was antiently no- 
ted for its caſtle, built ſoon after the conqueſt ; but 
this was totally deſtroyed by order of Henry II. The 
town is at preſent very popplous, and has an excel- 
lent free-ſchool, built in the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth, and a charity-ſchool for 30 boys, who are 
cloathed and educated. It has alſo ſeveral alms-houſes 
for poor decayed houfe-keepers z and upon the whole 
is a very agreeable place. It has a good weekly mar- 
ket on Saturdays, and js diſtant trom London 85 
miles. 

Near Rugby is a village called K1xc's Newxnam, 
remarkable for having three medicinal ſprings, the 
water of which is ſtrongly impregnated with alum, 6f 
a milky colour, and reckoned a good medicine for the 
ſtone. It is obſerved of this water, that being drank 
with alt, it is apperient; but with ſugar, aſtrin- 

ent. 
: NUNEATON is ſaid to have been originally calle 
Eaton, a word that antiently ſignified the water-town, 
and was probably applied to this place from its ſitua- 
tion on the river Anker; and afterwards had the epi- 
thet Nun prefixed to it from a nunnery founded here 
by Robert earl of Leiceſter, in the reign of Henry 
II. A ſmall part of the walls of this antient building 
may be yet ſeen, and particularly a door-caſe of 
curious workmanſhip ; but theſe trifling remains are 
not ſufficient to convey an idea of its original gran- 
deur, | 
The principal trade of this town conſiſts in woolen 
cloth. It is pretty populous for its ſize, and contains 
ſome very good houſes ; as allo a noble free- ſchool, 
founded and endowed by Edward VI. It has a good 
weekly market on Saturday, and is diſtant from 
London 98 miles. ; 

There are ſeveral yillages in the neighbourhood of 
Nuneaton, moſt of which were once famous for hay- 
ing in them religious foundations; but no veſtiges of 
either now remain. 

MAXNCESTER is an agreeable village ſituated on the 
banks of the Anker, near the Roman highway, called 
Watling ſtreet, but does not contain any thing re- 
markable, only that many Roman antiquities have 
been found at it, from which it has been generally 
conjectured, that it was formerly one of their ſtations. 

About a mile from it are the remains of an antient 
fort, called Oldbury, which no doubt belonged to the 
Romans. The fort is of a ſquare form, and the en- 


treuchment ſeems to have covered about fix acres, aud 
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at the corners appear to have been lofty battlements, 
from which we may reaſonably conjecture that it 
was originally a place of very great ſtrength. 

In ploughing up the ground near this camp there 
have been diſcovered axes, made of ſtone, in the fate 
manner as thoſe we have ſeen in the Britiſh Muſeum; 
and were undoubtedly made before the uſe of meta] 
was known to the antient Britons. 

SECKINGDON, another village in this neighbourhood, 
is famous in hiſtory for a battle fought near it, between 
Cuthred, king of the Weſt Saxons, and Ethelbald, 
king of the Mercians, the latter of whom was ſlain, 
and all his army killed or taken priſoners. There arc 
alſo the ruins of an antient camp, fortified with 
ditches and entrenchments near this viliage ; and to 
the north of it is a lofty turret, that appears to have 
been uſed as an exploratory tower. | | 

The people have a tradition, that there was formerly 
a caſtle here; but that is undoubtedly a vain conjec- 
ture, as no mention is made of any ſuch place in our 
antient records. | 

Near Seckingdon, on the borders of this. county, is 
the town of Tamworth, which being in Staffordſhire 
the reader will find a deſcription of it in that county, 


See page 117. 


SUTTON CoFlELD, or COLDFIELD is a tolerable 
good town, ſituated in a moſt pleaſant part of the 
county, on the road leading to Litchfield, and mucji 
eſteemed for the healthineſs of its air. Itis a place of 
reat antiquity, and was known in the times of the 
Saxons; but whatever it was then, there is reaſon to 
believe, that in latter times it fell to decay, becauſe it 
appears from Sir William Dugdale, that John Herman, 
biſhop of Exeter, in the reign of Henry VIII. had 
ſuch regard for it, as the place of his nativity, that he 
procured letters patent from the king to have it incor- 
porated. He alſo rebuilt the greateſt part of the 
church, and at his own expence erected a town hall, 
and a market-houſe, 

The church is a ſtately gothic ſtructure, conſiſting 
of a nave, and two ſide iſles, with a ſquare tower, in 
which is a clock, ſix good bells, and muſical chimes; 


| It is remarkable that the bodies interred in the vaults 


of this church, as well as in the church-yard, are con- 
ſumed to aſhes within a few years after they are de. 
poſited, which we find aſcribed to the elevated ſituation 
of the ground, but that is only a vulgar error, no way 
conſiſtent with true philoſophy ; and we are of opinion, 
that the ſudden diſſolution is occaſioned by ſome inter- 
nal heat in the ſoil, which operating on the eroffer 
particles, reduces them to duſt ſooner than they would 
be in other places, however the ground may be 
ſituated. | 

Among other benefactions to this place by biſhop 
Herman, he founded and endowed a noble free-ſchool. 
It is remarkable that he ordered the maſter ſhould be 2 
layman, and that every morning the ſcholars ſhould 
ſing the 130th pſalm, beginning with the following 
werds: „Out of the depth have I cried unto thee.” 
The ſinging of this pſalm has been omitted ever fince 
the reformation, becauſe being repeated tor the repoſe 
of the biſhop's foul, it was coniidered as ſuperſtitious ; 
but the other part of the injunction, namely, that of 
the maſter being a layman, is ſtill ſtrictly obſerved. 

This town is at preſent in a very flouriſhing ſtate, 
and endowed with many valuable privileges; particu- 
larly a large common, where all the inhabitants have 
a right of paſturage, which is of great advantage to 
the poor. In one part of this common is plainly to 
be ſeen the courſe of the Roman conſular way Called 
Ikenild-ftreet. It is overgrown with furze an heath, 
but being high ridged up with ſtone and gravel, it has 
baffled all the efforts of time and ihe plough to efface 
it. 

The principal trade of this place conſiſts in making 
barrels for guns, axes, forks, knives, buttons, aud 
ſuch other articles as depend upon the different trades 
in Birmingham, by which great numbers of con 
are conſtautly employed, Ihe above artige 45 


0 1 . A. . 1 — 
made by the aſhſtance of mills, which are Wore Us 
ſome ſinall riyulets that take tJicw riſe om the com- 
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mon. But as the ſtreams themſelves are not capable 
of conſtantly moving the mills, by their common cur- 
rent, reſervoirs are made; but theſe have ſometimes 
been attended with inconvenience, by overflowing 
their banks. A particular inſtance of this happened 
in 1668, when there was ſo great an inundation as 
almoſt to ruin the place; but the loſs was made up 
by voluntary ſubſcriptions of the neighbouring gen- 
tlemen. | | : : 

The inhabitants of this town are well ſupplied with 
fuel, and all the neceſſaries of life are exceeding plen- 
tiful, The weekly market is on Monday, and the 
place is diſtant from London 109 miles. 

Near Sutton Cofield is an old*building called the 
Manor-Houſe, which is faid to have been one of the 
hunting ſeats of William the Coftyueror, 

CoLESHILL is pleaſantly ſituated on the ſouth fide 
of a hill, near the ſmall river Cole, over which it has 
an exceeding good ſtone bridge. Tr is a place of great 
antiquity, and had formerly a caſtle, which has been 
ſo long entirely demoliſhed, that it is now uncertain 
where it ſtood ; though ſome think it was on the north 
Gde of the town, at a place called Grimeſhill-Field, 
foundations having been diſcovered there, with cop- 

er coins of the emperor Trajan. 

The church, which is an antient gothic ſtructure, 
is dedicated to St. Peter, and formerly belonged to 
the nuns of Margate: It is conveniently adapted for 
the performance of divine worſhip, but does not con- 
tain any thing remarkable. — 

Here are two charity-fchools, and a piece of land 
called Pater- noſter Piece, from its having been given 
by one of the family of Digby, who was lord of the 
manor, for the encouragement of children to learn 
the Lord's Prayer. In conſequence of this donation, 
the children of the town are ſent in their turns, by 
one at a time, every morning to church, at the found 
of the bell, when each, kneeling. down, ſays the 
Lord's Prayer before the under-maſter, and by him 
is rewarded with a penny.. 

Coleſhill has a good weekly market on Wedneſday; 
and is diſtant from London 103 miles. 

In a valley near the town is the ſeat and park of the 
antient family of the Digbies. Though the ſituation 
is low, yet the place is exceeding agreeable, being 
ſurrounded with fine gardens and woods. 

Near Coleſhill is a village called MaxToxe, for- 
merly noted on account of its priory founded in the 
reign of Edward III. for Auguſtine monks, Great 
part of this abbey is ſtill ſtanding, from which it ap- 
pears to have been originally a ſtately and magnifi- 
cent ſtructure, | 

About a mile from this priory one of the earls of 
Huntingdon built a ftrong caſtle, as a ſeat for him- 
ſelf and his ſucceſſors. It afterwards fell into other 
hands, and at this time belongs to Edward, lord 
Leigh. The whole of this ſtately building is ſtill per- 
fect, it having been repaired at different times, and 
is now one of the beſt antient edifices in the kingdom. 
The gate is extremely curious ; at each of the corners 
are lofty towers with battlements, and behind, as 
well as on each fide, are gardens laid out with taſte 
and elegance... | 
A few miles from this is an agreeable village called 
SOLIHULL, where, before the reformation, there was 
a collegiate church, but it is now parochial. This vil- 
lage was once of great repute, and had a weekly mar- 
ket, but that has been long diſcontinued. However, 
it has ſtill three annual fairs, which will be found in 
our lift at the cloſe of this county. 2 
* BRANHAu, commonly called BRUHAu, 
1s a large, well built, * and thriving town; 
it is the moſt famous in England for its manufactures, 
conſiſting of all ſorts of iron and ſteel ware, fnuff- 
boxes, buckles, buttons, and a great variety of other 
articies, which are made here in ſuch quantities that 
they not only ſupply London and other capital places 
in the kingdom, but are alſo exported to moſt parts 
of the world. | 

The town is ſituated on the fide of a hill, and was 
formerly called Bermicham, from a family of that 
name who were great benefactors to it. The lower 
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part of it conſiſts of old buildings chiefly inhabited by 
the manufacturers ; and from the innumerable forges 
continually employed, is conſtantly covered with a 
cloud of ſmoax. The upper part, is exceeding hand- 
ſome, containing a number of regular ftreets, and a 
large ſquare with elegant buildings. . 
Here are two churches, one of which is in the 


lower part of the town, and is an'antient ſtructure, 


with a lofty ſpire. The other is 4 very haridſome 
modern edifice, erected in the reign, of queen Anne, 
and dedicated to St. Philip. It has a ſquare ſtone 
tower, adorned with a cupola, above which riſes the 
turret. Within the tower is a fine peal of ten bells, 
and a ſet of muſical chimes, which play ſeven diffe- 
rent tunes, that is, one for each day in the week. 

In the neighbourhood are two chapels of eaſe; and 
there are meetings for diſſenters of every denomina- 
tion, | 

The only charitable foundations here are, a free 
grammar ſchool, founded and liberally endowed by 
king Edward VI. which has been rebuilt .in a hand- 
ſome and commodious form; and a charity-ſchool, 
in which 50 boys and girls are maintained and edu- 
cated. | 

This town was never incorporated, in conſequence 
of which it is only governed by two conſtables and 
two bailiffs; and being open for any perſon to come 
and ſettle there, it has not only greatly contributed 


to the increaſe of the buildings, but to the advance- 


ment of trade. It has a good weekly market on 
Thurſdays, and is diſtant from London 116 miles. 
_ HENLEY is a very poor town ſituated in a remote 
part of the county, on a ſmall ſtream, near the borders 
of Glouceſterſhire, The only remarkable buildings 
in it are, a handſome chapel of eaſe, and a very con- 
venient town-houſe, under which the market is held. 
The houſes in general are very mean, and the ſtreets 
dirty and ill paved. Here are the remains of an antient 
caſtle built ſome time in the reign of king Stephen; 
but they are ſo detached that no idea can be formed of 
the original building. The town has a weekly market 
on Tueſday, and is 102 miles diſtant from London. 
AULCESTER, or as it is called ALCESTER, is 2 
place of great antiquity, and generally allowed to have 
been one of the Roman ſtations, becauſe the foun- 
dations of walls and pavements have been diſcovered 
at different times, with many bricks, and other pieces 
of antiquity. One of the Roman highways paſſes 
through this town, and about the middle of the laſt 
century, as ſome workmen were employed in digging, 
they diſcovered a large urn, in which were about 800 
pieces of coin, ſome few of which were gold, but the 


greater part ſilver, and from the inſcriptions they 


appeared to have been ſtruck in the times of the latter 
emperors. 

There was a noble monaſtery in this town, before 
the reformation, endowed with great revenues, but 
having fallen to _— it became a cell to the abbey 


of Eveſham. The church of this monaſtery, a ſtately 


gothic ſtructure, is ſtill remaining, and is uſed by the 
people as a place of worſhip. The town is an antiertt 
borough by preſcription, but does not contain any 
thing remarkable, only that it has an exceeding gobd 
free ſchool, and the houſes in general are well built. 
The weekly market is on Tueſday, and the diſtance 


from London 102 miles. 


BirroRD was formerly a confiderable town, but it 
is now ſo reduced as ſcarce to deferve the name of a 
village. It is pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the 
river Arrow, near its confluence with the Avon ; but 
it has not a ſingle building that merits particular de- 
ſcription. It has à poor weekly market on Fridays, 
and is diſtant from London 100 miles. 

ATHERSTON ON'THE STOUR is another ſmall mar- 
ket town near Bitford, and is ſo called to diſtinguiſh 
it from a village of the ſame name in the northern 
part of the county, It is a pretty agreeable place, 
and has a handſome chapel of eaſe, the church being 
above a mile diſtant from the town. Here is a charity- 
ſchool for girls, who are both taught and cloathed. 
The weekly market is on Tueſday ; and the place is 
diſtant from London 103 miles. 


1 STRATFORD, 
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STRATFORD, commonly called STRATFORD ON 
Avon, from its being ſituated on the river of that 


name, is a ſmall, well built town, and contains ſeve- 
ral good inns. It has a large pariſh church, a chapel - 


of eaſe, and ſeveral meeting-houſes. The church is 
dedicated to the Holy Trinity, and is thought to 
have been erected ſoon after the conqueſt, but parts of 
it, at different periods, have been rebuilt. Before the 
reformation it was collegiate, but is now parochial. 
It is a noble ſtructure, and contains ſome very, curious 
monuments, particularly one to the memory of 
Shakeſpear, who was buried here in the north iſle. 
His grave is covered with a ſtone, on which is the fol- 
lowing inſcription written by himſelf : 


Good friend, for Jeſus? ſake, forbear 

To dig the duſt incloſed here. 

Bleſt be the man that ſpares theſe ſtones, 
And curſt be he that moves my bones. 


.. the wall over the grave is Shakeſpear's buſt in mar- 
e. 

The chapel of eaſe is a _ ſpacious building, and 
was erected in the reign of Henry VIII. by Henry 
Clopton, lord-mayor of London. 

Here is a handſome ſtone bridge over the Avon, 
which was erected by Hugh Clopton. It conſiſts of 
nine arches, and at one — of it there is a long cauſe- 
be Ooryreen on both ſides. | 

he town is a corporation governed by a mayor, re- 
corder, high-ſteward, twelve aldermen, and twelve 
common=council, with a town-clerk and other pro- 
per officers. The town-hall is an exceeding hand- 
ſome ſtructure built in the Tuſcan order, and there is 
an excellent free- ſchool, with an alms-houſe for poor 
aged perſons founded by Edward VI. Great quanti- 
ties of malt are made in the town, and ſent down the 
Avon to the Severn, and from thence to Glouceſter, 
Briſtol, and other places. The weekly market is on 
Thurſday, and the place is diſtant from London 94 
miles. 

We muſt not quit this town without obſerving, that 
on the 6th of September 1769 a jubilee was performed 
here in honour of that diſtinguiſhed poet Shakeſpear, 
in which the late celebrated Mr. Garrick performed a 
principal part, Great ens larry were made on the 
occaſion. The poet's buſt over his monument in the 
church was crowned with bays. The town-hall was 
ornamented at one end with a good picture of Shake- 
ſpear in the attitude of inſpiration ; and at the other, 
with a copy of Gainſborough's moſt admirable por- 
trait of Garrick. Its five windows were ornamented 
with the following tranſparent paintings, on filk, viz. 
the Genius of 3 King Lear, Falſtaff, 
Piſtol, and Caliban. Without the town was erected an 
elegant amphitheatre, ſupported by a circular colo- 
nade of columns of the Corinthian order. A part of 
the room was taken up with an orcheſtre for the muſic, 
and it was illuminated by a chandelier of 800 lights 
hanging from the center of the roof, | 

Great numbers of the nobility and gentry attended 
on this occaſion. The jubilee began with a ſong in 
henour of Shakeſpear, performed in the ſtreets early 
in the morning. The company breakfaſted in the 
town-hall, before which drums and fifes played fa- 
vourite marches : from thence they proceeded to the 
church, where the oratorio of Judith was admirably 
performed. At three the whole company went to the 
amphitheatre, where they dined ; and atter a bumper 
drank to Mr. Garrick, and to the memory of the 
bard (which laſt was accompanied with three huzzas) 
the performers in the orcheſtre ſung catches and glees, 
while the company joined in the Ms. After this 
was {ung the old loyal ſong of God fave the King,” 
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in which the whole company joined, and the evening 
concluded with a ball. 

Unfortunately, the next morning proving wet 
prevented a very grand proceſſion which was in 
tended to have been made to the amphitheatre. They 
however, repaired thither at noon, when an ode. 
written by Mr. Garrick, and admirably adapted to 
the occaſion, was performed. The muſic was com. 
* by Dr. Arne, and the recitative parts ſpoken b 

r. Garrick, in ſuch a manner as gave the hi hell 
ſurprize and pleaſure. This being over, Mr. King 
the comedian, in the character of an ambaſſador from 
the ſociety of the Macaroni, with great humour at. 
tacked the character of Shakeſpeare ; after which Mr. 
Garrick addreſſed the ladies in a poetic ſpeech, com- 
plimenting them on the reſpect they had always 
ſhewn to the immortal bard. In the evening were 
diſplayed ſome curious fireworks, though the badneſs 
of the weather ſpoiled their effect; and the whole 
was concluded with a maſquerade, which laſted till 
between ſix and ſeven in the morning. 

The whole company aſſembled on this occaſion is 
faid to have amounted to about 8co at breakfaſt ; to 
1500 at dinner; and to about 2000 at the oratorio, 


ball and maſquerade. 


This prodigious reſort of people neceſſarily produ- 
ced much confuſion, in regard to the I made 
for their accommodation, eſpecially with reſpect to 
lodgings and beds during the time they flayed ; and 
the badneſs of the weather contributed to ſhorten the 
diverſions of the jubilee. | 

To the ſouth-eaſt of Stratford; and at the extre- 
mity of the county, is the ſmall town of Shiprox, 
which being in Worceſterſhire, has been already 
deſcribed in that county; ſo that we ſhall only take 
notice of BRAILs, a village in its neighbourhood, 
belonging to this county. It is very pleaſantly ſitu- 
ated, contains many handſome houſes, with ſeveral 


| good inns ; and is, upon the whole, a very agreeable 


place. 
KixGToN, or, as it was antiently called, Kixe- 


TON, is pleaſantly ſituated on a ſmall ſtream that runs 
into the Avon, and in the reign of Edward the Con- 
feſſor was a place of conſiderable repute, as appears 
from the mention made of it in domeſday-book. It 
continued to flouriſh many years after the conqueſt ; 
and king John once kept his court here, from whence, 
in the neighbourhood of the town, is a well ſtill cal- 
led by his name. | | 

Here was antiently a caſtle ſaid to have been of con- 
ſiderable ſtrength ; but there are not any remains of 
it now to be ſeen. The church. is a ſtately gothic 
ſtructure, and the only building in the town that 
merits the leaſt notice. It has a good weekly market 
on Tueſday, and is diſtant from London 88 miles. 

About three miles to the ſouth-weſt of this town 
is the village of EpGEeniLL, which will be ever cele- 
brated in the hiſtory of this kingdom for being the 
place where the army of Charles I. and that of the 
parliament, firſt came to a general engagement. The 
battle was fought on the 23d of October, 1642 ; it 
was ſo bloody, that 5000 men were left dead on the 
field, and had not the night put an end to the engage- 
ment, the ſlaughter would have been ſtill more horri- 
ble. This battle proved fatal to the king's party, and 
the parliament voted a thankſgiving for the victory. 

Sourhau, the laſt place we have to mention in this 
county, was a market town of conſiderable anti- 
quity ; but is now only a poor decayed place, with- 
out ſo much as a ſingle _— that merits particular 
deſcription. It is, however, pleaſantly ſituated, has 2 
weekly market on Monday, and is diſtant from Lon- 


don $3 miles. 
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 Brockapay of WARWICKSHIRE. 


OHN DE ASTLEY was born in this county about the | 
deginning of the reign of Henry IV. He was 
brought up from his moſt early youth, to the uſe of 


arms, and was juſtly celebrated for his martial cou- 
rage, during the wars in France, in the reign of Henry 


V. and VI. = 
It was in thoſe days cuſtomary for perſons, who had 


diſtinguiſhed themſelves by military atchievements, to | 


tilt publicly for the honour of their nation, or of their 
miſtreſſes. Thus, in 1438, one Peter de Maſſe, a 
Frenchman, having challenged all comers, in honour 
of a certain lady, it was accepted by our hero Aſtley, 
on the 29th of Auguſt that year, in the ſtreet of St. 
Antoine in Paris. He engaged his antagoniſt on 
horſeback in the preſence of the French monarch ; and 
having with his lance pierced the head and helmet of 
his opponent quite through, he preſented the latter to 
his lady, agreeable to the conditions of combat. 
- This' conqueſt procured him the greateſt reſpect 
from the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſonages in France. On 
his return to England, he performed another exploit 


of the ſame nature before Henry VI. and his court, 


in Smithfield. He engaged a Spaniſh knight of great 
; renown, and was ſo expert, that he ſoon difarmed and 


. defeated him; at which the king was ſo highly pleaſed, | 


that he conferred upon him the honour of knight- 
hood, and allowed him a penſion of 100 marks per 
11 | 
He died at Pateſhall in Staffordſhire, and was bu- 
ried in the church of that place, where a handſome 
monument was erected to his memory. 


WIIIIAM SHAKESPFAR, the father of the Engliſh 
' ſtage, and one of the greateſt dramatic writers that ever 
appeared in this or any other nation, was born at 
Stratford upon Avon, in the month of April 1564. 
His father, who was a conſiderable dealer in wool, 
had ſo large a family, that he could not bring up our 
author, though his eldeſt ſon, to any other bulineſs 
than his own employment. He ſent him, indeed, to 
the free fchool at Stratford, where he acquired the ru- 
diments of claſſical learning; but before he had made 
any great progreſs in thoſe literary purſuits, his fa- 
| m took him home, and engaged him in the wool 
trade. | | 
' Young: Shakeſpear was far from being diſſatisfied 
with his employment; but on the contrary ſeemed 


perfectly reconciled to his humble ſtation. Before 


he was eighteen years of age he married à young lady, 
the daughter of one Hatchway, a ſubſtantial yeoman 


in the neighbourhood, with whom he lived very hap- | 
' py, and proſecuted his buſineſs with the utmoſt ala- 


erity. 
| 1 this kind of domeſtic obſcurity he continued for 
; ſome time, and might, perhaps, have done ſo during 
his life, had it not been for a very ſingular accident, 
which, however diſagreeable at its firſt appearance, 
was, in the end, the occaſion of all his fortunes. The 
fact was this: having fallen into the company of 
ſome profligate perſons, Who followed the practice of 
| deer-ſtealing, he was perſuaded to aſſiſt them in rob- 

bing the park of Sir Thomas Lucy, of Charlecot, 


near Stratford. Sir Thomas, finding the injury more 


than once repeated, commenced a proſecution againſt 
the delinquents ; and Shakeſpear, in revenge, wrote a 
ballad on the knight, which, tradition ſays (for the 


piece is now loſt) was ſo extremely bitter and ſevere, | 


that it became unſafe for the author to remain any lon- 
ger. in the country. In conſequence of this, Shake- 
; ſpear left his wife, and fled to London, where, after 
' lome time, he became connected with the play-houle. 
His introduction to this character of life is ſaid to have 
thus originated. When he arrived in London he was 
without money and friends, and being a ſtranger, he 
knew not to whom to apply, nor by what means to 


—_— — 
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ſupport himſelf. Chance, however, ſoon furniſhed 
him with the means of removing theſe evils, though 
it muſt be acknowledged the employment was of the 
moſt ſervile nature. At this time there were few car_ 
riages kept, except by the principal nobility, fo that 
many people of both ſexes went to the theatres on 
horſeback, leaving their horſes at the door to the care 
of ſuch perſons as they could truſt to look after them. 
Shakeſpear got employment in this way at one of the 
theatres, and having acquired ſome money by it, he 
ſent for his wife. Even in this low ſtation he became 
diſtinguiſhed, for he behaved with ſuch fidelity, that 
he ſoon procured more bufineſs than he could ma- 
nage: he therefore hired a great number of youths to 
aſſiſt him, who, during the time he followed this pro- 
feſſion, and for ſeveral years after, were known by 
the name of Shakeſpear's Boys. 

After Shakeſpear had diſcharged this menial em- 
ployment for ſome time, he was particularly noticed 
by ſeveral of the players, who finding him acute and 
maſter of converſation, recommended him to the 
houſe, in which he was firſt admitted in a very low 
ſtation ; nor did he, indeed, in this ſphere, ever riſe 
very high, the Ghoſt, in his own Hamlet, being, it 
is ſaid, his moſt capital performance. 

But the part of an actor neither engaged nor de- 
ſerved the whole attention of Shakeſpear : it. was far 
from being equal to the prodigious powers of his 
mind : he turned the advantage, which that ſituation 
afforded him, to a higher and more noble purpoſe : 
and having, by practice and obſervation, acquainted 
himſelf with the mechanical part of the theatre, he 
ſoon acquired, by the force of his genius, all the other 
more eſſential and ſuperior qualities of a play-writer. 

What was the firſt play he wrote it is difficult to 
determine; but that which bears the earlieſt date is, 
his“ Romeo and Juliet,” written in the year 1597; 
and the following year he produced Richard II. and 
III. at which time he was only in the 34th year of 
his age. 

Though the order of time in which his ſeveral 
pieces were written is generally uncertain, yet there 
are paſſages in ſome few of them that ſeem to fix 
their dates. The chorus at the end of the fourth act 
of Henry V. by a compliment judiciouſly turned to 
the earl of Efſex, ſhews the play to have been written 
when that nobleman was general to queen Elizabeth 
in Ireland. And his eulogium on the queen, and her 
ſucceſſor, king James, in the latter end of his Henry 
VIII. is a proof of that play being written after the 
acceſſion of James to the throne of England. 

Shakeſpear's ſucceſs was greatly facilitated by the 
patronage of queen Elizabeth, who was not only an 
admirer, but a rewarder of merit. She was ſo highly 
pleaſed with the character of Falſtaff in the two parts 
of Henry IV. that ſhe commanded him to continue 
it in one play more, and to ſhew the knight in love, 
which he did moſt admirably in The Merry Wives 
of Windſor.” It appears, by the epilogue to Henry 
IV. that the part of Falſtaff was written originally 
under the name of Oldcaſtle ; but ſome of that fa- 
mily being ſtill remaining, the queen commanded 
him to alter it, upon which he made uſe of the name 
of Falſtaff. 7 
Our bard was not only patronized by the queen, 
but likewiſe by the famous earl of Southampton, to 
whom he dedicated his two poems of Venus and Ado- 
nis, and Lucrece; and who is ſaid to have given him 
at one time the ſum of roool. to enable him to pur- 
chaſe an eſtate to which he had taken a liking. 

In the beginning of the reign of James I. he was one 
of the principal managers of the theatre; and he con- 
tinued, for ſeveral years, to diſcharge that truſt, and 
to compoſe new plays, til! having at length acquired 
ſuch a fortune as ſatisfied his moderate wiſhes, he 
quitted the ſtage and all other buſineſs, and pailed 
the remainder of his days in tranquillity and retire- 
ment, at his native town of Stratford. His pleatant 
wit and good nature engaged him the acquaintance, 
and entitled him to the friendſhip of the firſt charac- 
ters in the neighbourhood. Among thote with whom 


. 


he 
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he was particularly intimate was one Mr. Combe, a 
-entleman of great wealth, and noted for practiſing 
uſury. One evening, when theſe two, with ſeveral 
of their acquaintances, Were in agreeable converſation 
together, Mr. Combe merrily told Shakeſpear, that 
he fancied he intended to write his epitaph, if he hap- 

encd to ſurvive him; and ſince he could not know 
what might be ſaid of him when dead, he geſiręd it 
might be done immediately ; on which Shakeſpear 
gave him the following lines : 


Ten in the hundred lies here engrav'd, 

Tis an hundred to ten his ſoul is not fay'd ; 

If any man aſketh who lies in this tomb ? 

Oh! Oh! quoththe devil, tis my John-a-Combe. 


It is ſaid that the ſharpneſs of the ſatire ſtung the man 
ſo ſeverely, that he never forgave it. 


Shakeſpear died on the 23d of April, 1616, in the 
52 year of his age; and was interred among his an- 
ceſtors on the north fide of the chancel in the great 
church at Stratford ; where (as we have already no- 
* ticed in our de{cription of that town) a monument 
was erected to his memory, with an epitaph on his 
grave-ſtoue. 8 | $7] 


As a farther memento of this celebrated bard, and 


in veneration to his diſtinguiſhed character, both as 
a poet and a man, in the year 1740 a monument was 
erected in Weſtminſter-abbey. It is a noble and mag- 
nificent ſtructure, the deſign being admirably adapted, 
and the workmanſhip maſterly. In the figure of 
Shakelpear the ſculptor has moſt delicately expreſſed 
his attitude, his dreſs, his ſhape, his genteel air, and 
fine compoture. The heads on the pedeſtal, repre- 
ſenting Henry V. Richard III. and queen Elizabeth 
(three principal characters in his plays] are likewiſe 
proper ornaments to grace the tomb. In ſhort, the 
taſte that is here ſhewn does honour to thoſe great 
names under whoſe ſanction it was fo elegantly con- 
ſtructed, namely, the earl of Burlington, Dr. Mead, 
Mr. Pope, and Mr. Martin. It was deſigned by Kent, 
and executed by Scheemakers ; and the expence was 
defrayed by the grateful contributions of the public. 
On a ſcroll are the following lines taken from his own 
celebrated play of the Tempeſt: 


The cloud-cap'd towers, the gorgeous palaces; 
The ſolemn temples, the great globe itſelf ; 
Yea, all which it inherit, ſhall diſſolve, 

' And, like the baſeleſs fabrick of a viſion, 
Leave not a wreck behind. * 


We muſt not omit taking notice of another in- 
ſtance of the veneration that was paid to the name 
of this admirable bard: à mulberry tree planted 
upon his eſtate by his own hands, was ſome years ago 
cut down, and converted into various utenſils: theſe 
were all of them eagerly bought up, and depoſited 
by the purchaſers among their moſt valuable curioſi- 
ties, as precious* memorials of this incomparable 
poet. = 

His plays were in his own time, and have ever fince 
continued, the chief ornament and ſupport of the 
Engliſh ſtage ; and to illuſtrate and explain them has 
been deemed a taſk not unworthy of ſome of the beſt 
writers this iſland has produced. Rowe, Theobald, 
Hanmer, Warburton, ' Stevens, and Johtiſon have, 
each of them, given us an edition of his works, with 
large notes and commentaries; and criticiſms' have 


been written upon ſeveral of his detached plays by | 


many other learned and ingenious gentlemen, 


We ſhall conclude our account of this great poet, | 


with the following character of him, written by the 
celebrated Dr. Samuel Johnſon; _ | 


When learning's triumph o'er her barbarous foes 
Firſt rear'd the ſtage, immortal Shakeſpear roſe ; 
Each change of many-colour'd life he drew, 
Exhauſted worlds, and then imagin'd new : 
Exiſtence ſaw him ſpurn her bounded reign, 
And panting time toil'd after him in vain : 

17 
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His powerful ſtrokes preſiding truth impreis'd, 
And unreſiſted paſſion ſtorm'd the breaſt. 


Sir THoMas OvrR BURY, well known for his ele- 
gant writings, and ſtill more for his tragical death, 
was deſcended from an antient family, and born in 
this county in the year 1581. He received his edu- 
cation at Queen's College, Oxford, where he took 
his degrees of batchelor and maſter of arts; after 
which he removed to the Middle Temple, London, 
in order to ſtudy the law, which was likewiſe his 
father's profeſſion. Byt being naturally of a ſprightly 
genius, he could not bear the confinement of a ſtu- 
dent: he, therefore, quitted it, and travelled into 
France, where he ſo improved himſelf in polite ac- 
compliſhments, that when he returned, he was looked 
upon as one of the moſt finiſhed gentlemen, 

Being introduced to court, he ſoon contracted an 
intimacy with the famous Robert Car, the great fa- 
vqurite of king James, and afterwards earl of Somer- 
ſet, by whoſe intereſt he was promoted to the honour 
of knighthood. Such was the warmth of friendſhip 
in which theſe two gentlemen. lived, that they were 
inſeparable. Car could not enter on any ſcheme, or 
purſue any meaſures without the advice and concur- 
rence of Overbury; nor could Qygrbury enjoy any 
felicity but in the company of Car: their friendſhip 
was the ſubject of court converſation, and their genius 
ſeemed ſo much alike, that it was reaſonable to ſup- 
poſe no breach could have ever ariſen between them; 
but ſuch is the power of waznan, ſuch the influence 
of beauty, that even the ſacred ties of friendſhip are 
broke aſunder by the energy of 'thoſe ſuperior charms. 

Car, now adyanced to the title of viſcount Rocheſ- 
ter, had placed his affections on the counteſs of Eſſex. 
He communicated his paſſion to his friend, who. was 
too penetrating not to know that it was morally im- 
poſſible for any man to live happy with a woman of 
the counteſs's ſtamp, of whoſe morals he had a bad 
opinion. He inſinuated to Carr ſome ſuſpicions, and 
thoſe well founded, againſt her honour ; and particu- 
larly pointed out the difficulties he would have to en- 
counter, as the lady was actually married. In thort, 
he diſſuaded him, with all the warmth of the ſincereſt 
friendſhip, to defiſt from 2 connection that would in- 
volve him in miſery, and not ſuffer his paſſion for her 
beauty to have ſo much ſway over him, as to make 
him facrifice his peace to its indulgence. 

But notwithſtanding this ſalutary advice, an infa- 
mous divorce took place between the earl of Eſſex and 
his lady, who was ſoon after married to Somerſet. 
The enamoured earl, forgetting the ties of honour as 
well as friendſhip, told his lady what part Overbury 
had acted, and in what manner he had diſſuaded him 
from the marriage. The counteſs, who was one of 
thoſe women that cannot forgive what they fooliſhly 
imagine an injury, was reſolved to be revenged on 

— inſtigation Sir Thomas was ap- 
pointed by the king to go ambaſſador to Ruſſia, a deſ- 
tination ſhe knew would diſpleaſe him, it being little 
better than an honourable grave. To compleat the 
project ſhe had laid ſhe prevailed on her huſband (for 
whom Sir Thomas had till a great reſpect] to adviſe 
him ſtrongly to refuſe the embaſſy, and at the ſame 
time inſinuate, that if he ſhould, it wduld only be 
lying a few weeks in the Tower, which to a man well 
provided with all the nęceſſaries as well as comforts of 


| life, had no great terror in it. 


This expedient Sir Thomas eznbraced, and abſo- 
lutely refuſed togo abroad; for which diſobedience he 
was, on the 21ſt of April 1673, committed prifouzr to 
the Lower. 1 | | 

The counteſs having thus far ſucceeded, began now 
to conceive great hopes of compleating her revenge by 
aſſaſſination, and drew over the earl, her huſband, to 
her party; and he, who, a few years betore, had ob- 
tained the honour of knighthood for Overbury, was 
now ſo enraged againſt him, that he coincided in taking 
meaſures to murder his friend. 

A plot was laid for taking him off by poiſon, in 
the execution of which ſeveral perſons were concerned, 
particularly the lieutenant of the z ower, who having 
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obtained his place by the intereſt of Somerſet, was de- 
voted to his pleaſure. The perſon appointed to wait 
on Overbury, being properly inſtructed, put poiſonous 
ingredients into his food, increaſing and diminiſhing 


their ſtrength as he ſaw him affected. The counteſs 


alſo ſent him, by way of compliment, poiſoned tarts 
and jellies ; but Overbury being of a ſtrong conſti- 
tution, they did not produce the intended effect. At 
length, however, they effected his death by the appli- 
cation of a poiſoned clyſter, and he expired in the 
greateſt agonies on the 14th of * 1613. 

The guilty couple, however, did not long enjoy 
the fruits they promiſed themſelves from the com- 
miſſion of ſo atrocious a crime, for the favourite fell 
under his ſovereign's diſpleaſure, and the affair of the 
murder having tranſpired, the earl and counteſs were 
both apprehended, brought to trial, found guilty, and 
received ſentence of death. When the earl was ar- 
reſted by a warrant from the lerd chief juſtice Coke, 
he was fitting with the king in the palace of Theo- 
balds, and when the man came in to ſerve it, he threw 
himſelf upon the king's protection, but James, look- 
ing at the warrant, told Somerſet, ** Gude faith, 
maun you muſt gang with him, for were Coke to ſend 
for me, I muſt gang too.” 

We are told farther, that when lord Coke waited 
on the king a few days after, James uſed the following 
words, very improper for any perſon to repeat, but 
much more ſo a ſovereign : ©© God's curſe be upon 
thee and thine, if you do not profecute them, and 
God's curſe be upon me and mine if I pardon them.” 
The king, however, ſubmitted to the curſe, and par- 
doned the criminals, who lived ſeparate and deſpiſed 
ever after; but thoſe who only acted by their direc- 
tions were found guilty in the court of king's-bench, 


and afterwards executed. 


Sir WiLL1aM DucDaLe, one of the greateſt anti- 
quaries of his time, was born in this county on the 
12th of September, 1605, He received a claſſical edu- 
cation at the free ſchool of Coventry, from whence 
he was ſent to finiſh his ſtudies in Merton College, 
Oxford. Whilſt very young, he diſcovered a ftrong 
taſte for the ſtudy of antiquities, in which he made 
ſuch proficiency, that he was taken notice of by the 
earl of Arundel and fir Henry Spelman, by whole in- 
tereſt he was entered in the Herald's Office, where 
he ſpent the remainder of his days. He received the 
honour of knighthood, and was advanced through 
all the inferior offices, till he came at laſt to be made 
garter, principal king at arms. His valuable works 
are well known, and it may be ſaid with the greateſt 
propriety, that he ſpent his whole time in elucidating 
the moſt obſcure paſſages in the hiſtory of -England. 
He lived to a good old age, and died on the 1oth of 
February 1686. 

His Monaſticon is one of the moſt valuable works 
that we have concerning the religious houſes, and his 
antiquities of Warwickihire have thrown great light 
on many diſputed points. His hiſtory of the cathe- 
dral of St. Paul's is extremely valuable, as it con- 
tains a deſcription of that celebrated ſtructure, pre- 
vious to its deſtruction by the fatal fire of London in 


1666. | 


Epmund WALLER, a celebrated poet, was born 
in this county on the zd of March 1605, and by the 
death of his father, which happened when he was 
very young, he became heir to an eſtate of 3, 500l. 


per annum. His mother took care of his education, 


and when of proper age, he was fent to Eaton college, 


where he made the moſt rapid progreſs in his ſtudies, |] 
| | overturned, he made his peace with Oliver Crom- 


well, and returning to England became a great favou- 
| rite of the protector, having celebrated him in three 
excellent poems. When the reſtoration took place, 


and wrote ſome poems that were greatly admired. 

He married when very young, but his * dying, 
he became violently in love with the lady Dorothy 
Sydney, daughter of the earl of Leiceſter, whom he 


has celebrated in ſo tender a manner, under the name 
of Sachariſſa; but ſhe rejected his addreſſes with ſuch | 


eculiar marks of diſreſpect, that in a fit of deſpair 
he left his native country, and reſided ſome time 


abroad, 
2 


— 


He returned to England in the year 1640, and vas 
elected one of the members of the long parliament, 
when he became acquainted with that renowned pa. 
triot John Hampden, and ſtood up for the redreſs of 
grievances; but ſoon after deſerted the cauſe of the 
public, and attached himſelf to the royal party. 

Previous to the battle of Edge-hill he had concerted 
2 plan for delivering up the city of London to the 
king; but being detected, he was brought to trial, and 
nothing but the intereſt of his friends in the houſe of 
commons could have ſaved his life. He was, how. 
ever, condemned to pay a fine of 10,000l. and to g0 
into exile for life. All this he chearfully complied 
with, and, during the time he was abroad, viſited 


ſome parts of America and the Weſt-Indies, particu- 


larly the ifland of Bermudas, the beauties of which 
he thus deſcribes : 


BerMupas wall'd with rocks, who does not know 
That happy iſland where huge lemons grow, 
And orange-trees which golden fruit do bear, 
Th' Heſperian gardens boaſt of none ſo fair; 
Where ſhining pearl, coral, and many a-pound, 
On the rich ſhore, of ambergreaſe is found? 
The lofty cedar, which to heav'n aſpires, 
The prince of trees, is fewel for their fires. 
The ſmoak by which their loaded ſpits do turn 
For incenſe might on ſacred altars burn, 
T heir private roofs on odorous timber born, 
Such as might palaces for kings adorn. 
Their ſweet Palmetos a new Bacchus yield, 

With leaves as ample as the broadeft ſhield; 
Under the ſhadow of whoſe friendly boughs, 
They fit carouſing where their liquor grows. 
Figs there unplanted thro”, the field do grow, 
Such as fierce Cato did the Romans ſhew ; 
With therare fruit, inviting them to ſpoil 
Carthage, the miſtreſs of ſo rare a ſoil. 
The naked rocks are not unfruitful here, 
But at ſome conſtant ſeaſons, every year, 
Their barren tops with luſcious food abound, 
And with the eggs of various fowl are crown'd. 
Tobacco is their worſt of things, which they 
To Engliih landlords as their tribute pay. 

Such is the mould, that the bleſt tenant feeds 
On precious fruits, and pays his rent in weeds. 
With candid plantines and the juicy pine, 
On choiceſt melons and ſweet grapes they dine, 
And with potatoes fat their wanton ſwine. 
Nature theſe cates, with ſuch a laviſh hand, 
Pours out among them, that our coarſer land 
Taſtes of that bounty, and doth cloth return ; 
Which not for warmth, but ornament, is worn : 
For the kind ſpring, which but ſalutes us here, 
Inhabits there, and courts them all the year. 
Ripe fruits and bloſſoms on the ſame trees live, 
At once they promiſe what at once they give, 
So ſweet the air, ſo moderate the clime, 
None ſickly lives, or dies before his time. 
Heav'n ſure has kept this ſpot of earth uncurs'd, 
To ſhew how all things were created firſt. 
The tardy plants in our cold orchards plac'd 
Reſerve their fruits for the next age's taſte ; 

There a ſmall grain in ſome few months will be 
A firm, a lofty, and a ſpacious tree. 
The Palma Chriſti, and the fair Papah, 
{New but a ſeed, preventing nature's law) 

n half the circle of the haſty year, 

Project a ſhade, and lovely fruits do bear. 

The rocks ſo high about this iſland riſe, 

That well they may the num'rous Turks deſpiſe. 


When Mr. Waller found the government totally 


he wrote a copy of verſes on that occaſion, which he 
preſented to Charles II. but the king obſerving that 
they were not equal in deer to thoſe written on 
the uſurper, he replied. We poets never ſucceed 
ſo well m truth as in fiction.” 


He 
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He continued to write poems on different ſubjects 
till he was 82 years of age, when he died, in 1687, 
at his houſe at Beaconsfield in Buckinghamſhire, and 
was interred in the pariſh church of that town. 

Mr. Waller, as a poet, was certainly endowed with 
that elegance of expreſſion that muſt at all times make 
his memory reſpectable; and although ſome of his 


compolitions, while he was young, were on very tri- 


fling ſubjects, yet, in his more advanced years, he 
was convinced that he had miſpent his time, and there- 
fore wrote his two celebrated poems, the one on Di- 


vine Fear, and the other on the Fear of God; both 


of which have been very juſtly admired. 


HENRY ComPToNn, one of the moſt eminent pre- 
lates of his time, was the ſon of the earl of Nor- 
thampton, and born at the family ſeat in this county 
in the year 1632. His father being ſlain, fighting on 
the king's fide, in 1943, he was thereby deprived of 

that paternal care which was ſo neceſſary for a perſon 
of his tender years; but, by the direction of his mo- 
ther, he received an education in every reſpect ſuita- 
ble to his high rank and quality. He was firſt ſent to 
Oxford, where he ſtudied for three years ; and then 
went on his travels, from which he received very diſ- 
tinguiſhed advantages. 

Returning to England ſoon after the reſtoration, he 
accepted a cornetcy in the — * regiment of guards; 
but diſcovering a ſtronger paſſion for letters than for 
arms, he reſigned his commiſſon, and betook himſelf 
to the church. Having accordingly taken his degrees, 
and entered into orders, he ſoon obtained many valu- 
able livings, and was at laſt advanced to the biſhopric 
of London, on the death of Dr. Hinheman, in the 
year 1674. He was likewiſe appointed to ſuperintend 
the education of the king's two nieces, the princeſſes 
Mary and Anne; and this important truſt he diſ- 
charged to the entire ſatisfaction of his majeſty and 
the public, 


| 


— 


Finding that James II. intended to eſtabliſh popery 
in this kingdom, like a faithful proteſtant biſhop, he 
oppoſed that inundation which then threatened to 
overflow the realm ; and when he was ordered to 
ſuſpend Dr. Sharp for preaching againſt popery, he 


boldly refuſed, and ſet the arbitrary dictates of the 


king at defiance, well knowitig, that ſhould it pleaſe 
God to ſuffer him to periſh, it would be under the 
ruins of his country, and he could make his appeal to 
heaven that he had acted conſiſtently with the dictates 
of his conſcience. | | 

When the king publiſhed the declaration for liberty 
of conſcience, Dr. Compton was one of thoſe bi- 
ſhops who refuſed to order the reading of it in the 
churches of their dioceſes, for which he was ſent to 
the Tower, with fix others of his brethren; —_ 

On the arrival of the prince of Orange in England, 
biſhop Compton exbried himſelf with great vity 
in effecting the revolution, and in ſettling the go- 
vernment. He conveyed the princeſs Anne of Den- 


mark from London; and was one of the two blſhops + 


who made the majority for filling up the throne with a 
king; for when that important point was decided in 
the upper houſe, there were only 51 votes to 49; 

From this time forward he continued to enjoy the 
favour of king William and queen Mary, as alfo of 
queen Anne, when ſhe aſcended the throne. 

As a prelate he acted with great moderatiofr, and 
ſupported the church of England, without giving any 
offence to thoſe who difſented either from its cere- 
monies or its doctrines. His life was ſpent in doing 
good, and he died at Fulham on the 7th of July 1713, 
aged 79. He was interred in the church-yard of that 
place, agreeable to his own direction; for he uſed to 
ſay, „the church is for the living, and the church- 
yard for the dead.” | 

There is a fine painting of this excellent prelate in 
the library of St. Paul's cathedral; to which he was 


| 


a generous benefactor. | 
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| An INSPECTION TABLE for this Cour v. 


RUTLANDSHIRE, which is ſituated in the Dioceſe of PETERBOROUGH, and Province of CANTERBURY, is 


Bounded by 


OY IS 


And is about 40 miles in 


Northamptonſhire S. and 
S.E circumference 


Leiceſterſhire W. N. W. 


and 8. W. | | | [ 


Extends | Contains Sends to Parliament 
Lincolnſhire N. and N. From N. to S. 15 miles Hundreds Only two Members who 
E From E. to W. 15 miles Pariſhes are knights of the ſhire 


2 Market Towns 


etymology of which is altogether unknown; 


to have been originally a part of Northamptonſhire, 
vious to the conqueſt, 


Oxenamn, the principal town in the County, is fituated nearly in the center of it, and is diſtant from Lond 


98 miles. 


„ 22 


Tre preſent name of this County is a corruption or contraction of the antient Saxon name RovLanp, the 


It is the leaſt of all the counties in England, and is ſuppoſ 
no mention being made of it as a diſtinct county pre 
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e. I. 


Natural Hiſtory of RUTLANDSHIRE. 


* git air of this county is ſweet and wholeſome, 
and the ſoil remarkably fertile. It produces 
corn and paſture in abundance; and the vale of Cot- 
moſe in particular is equal to any ſpot in England. 
Great numbers of cattle are bred here, particularly 
ſheep; and the rivers, the waters of which are re- 
markably good, yield plenty of fiſh. 

The principal rivers that water this 
the Welland and the Gwath. * H 

The Welland riſes in Lincolnſhire, and running 
on the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt of the county diyides it 
from Northamptonſhire. 

The Gwath (oras it is called by the people here the 
Waſh) riſes in the vale of Cotmoſe, on the weſt of 
Okeham, and running eaſtward, divides the county 
into two equal parts, after which it falls into the Wel- 
land near Stamford in Lincolnſhire. 

There are ſeveral rivulets and brooks that receive 
their waters from the Welland and the Gwath, and 

diſperſe that neceſſary article to all parts of the 
county. | | 

The inhabitants of Rutlandſhire are not ſo poliſhed 
in their manners as their neighbours in Northamp- 
tonſhire, which can only be aſcribed to there being ſo 
few towns in it; but in hoſpitality, and other ſocial 

virtues, they are equal to moſt in the Kingdom. 
' © . } ; 


county are, 


8 E. G T. II. 
Topographical Deſcription of RUTLANDSHIRE. 


FYKEHAM, or OAkHAu, the principal town 

in this county, is pleaſantly ſituated in the vale 
of Cotmoſe; and is ſuppoſed to have received its name 
from a number of lofty oak trees that formerly grew 
in its neighbourhood. Theſe, however, have been 


all cut down, and the ſpot on which they ſtood is now) 


a fine open plain, and commands a moſt delightful 
proſpect of the adjoining country. 

The town is well inhabited, and contains many 
handſome buildings. The church, which is dedica- 
ted to All Saints, is a ſpacious ſtructure, with a nave, | 
chancel, and fide iſles. The tower has a clock and a 
ring of good bells; and3s terminated by a lofty ſpire, 
which is ſeen at a conſiderable diſtance. 

In the town are ſeveral charitable foundations, viz. 
A good free-ſchool, founded and endowed by the Rev. 
Mr. Robert Johnſon, the matter of whieh has a gen- 
teel ſalary. 'Alfo'a charity-ſchool, which was opened 
in 1911, Where twelve boys, and as many girls, are 
cloathed and educated. 


Here is likewiſe an old hoſpital founded and endowed | 


by William. Dalby, a merchant, in the reign of 
Richard II. for two poor men, who were to pray for 
the king and queen whilſt alive, and after their deaths 
for the repoſe of their ſouls. This boſpital was 
greatly enlarged by Roger Flore, eſq. in the reign of 
Henry V. Having procured a grant of the manor of 
Okeham, he added to it ſome other revenues, of 
which it remained in poſſeſſion till the diſſolution of 
religious houſes, when it was ſeized among others, 
but the king gave it back to the town. The building 
ſtill remains, though the charity is differently ſup- 
ported to what it was previous to the reformation. * 

- But what principally engages the attention of the 
curious in this town is its antient caſtle, which was 
built ſoon after the conqueſt by Walkelin de Ferrers, 
ſon of the earl of Derby, and one of the'barons, who 
particularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf at the battle of 
Haſtings. It continued to be the principal reſidence 
of that noble family ſor many years after, when the 


male line becoming extinct, it paſſed by an heirels 


into ſome other family of which we have not any 
regular accounts, and is now the property of the ear! 
of Winchelſea and Nottingham, 

* 5 
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The outer walls of this caſtle, with its ditch, are 
ſtill remaining, which ſhew it to have been originaliy 
a place of great ſtrength. The principal ſtructure has 
been long demolithed, and the editice that now ſtands 

in the room of the antient one, was built with the 
old materials of the caſtle. In this ſtructure is the 
hall where the aſſizes are held, and the public buſineſs 
of the county tranſacted. | | 

A very remarkable cuſtom has prevailed in this 

town from the moſt antient times, and is ſtill conti- 
nued ; namely, that every peer of the realm, the firſt 
time he comes through the town, mutt give a horſe- 
ſhoe to the lord of the caſtle and manor ; and in cafe 
of refuſal, the bailiff is authorized to ſtop his carriage 
and take a ſhoe from one of the horſes feet. This, 
howeyer, is uſually prevented by a pecuniary compli- 
ment, when a ſhoe is made and ornamented in pro- 
portion to the gift, after which it is nailed on the door 
of the caſtle hall. Some ſhoes are of curious work- 
manſhip, and ſtamped with the names of the donors; 
others are made very large, and ſame of them are 
gilt, —-- This cuſtom certainly took place from the de 
Ferrers, the antient lords of the town, whoſe arms 
were three horie-ſhoes. The name Ferrers is de- 
rived from the Latin, Ferrarius, which ſignifies 4 
worker in iron, or a ſmith ; and from hence the term 
Farrier originated. 

Okeham had formerly two weekly markets, whieh 
were held on Wedneſdays and Saturdays ; but at pre- 
' ſent there is only one on the laſt mentiongd day, "Che 

town is diſtant trom London 98 miles. ' 
About a quarter of a mile from the town is a ſpring 
to which, before the retormation, it was cuſtomary 
for devotees to go on a pilgrimage, in hqnour of the 
Virgin Mary; and this ſpring is {till called Our La- 
dy's Well. | 

"WHITEWELL is a conſiderable village ſituated about 
three miles to the eaſt of Okeham. It was formerly 
a place of great repute, on account of a collegiate 
church founded ſoon after the Norman conqueſt ; but 
it ſuffered the fate of other religious houtes, and was 
diſſolved in the reign of Henry VIII. when its an- 
nual revenues amounted to no more than 5l. 75. 16. 
The furniture appeared to the commiſſioners ſo ex- 
tremely inſignificant, that they did not think it worth 
the trouble of taking away, except a filver chalice 
that weighed 20 ounces, which is ſtill preſerved in the 
Jewel Office in the Tower. LENT 

About three miles from JVaitewgl, farther to the 
eaſt, is a pleaſant village called BriG-CasTerros. 

It is a place of great antiquity, and generally allowed 
to have been one of the Roman ſtations, becauſe 


— 


many of their coins have been dug up here at differ- 


ent periods. But the general opinion is, that when 

the Na abandoned this ifland, they left a garriſon 
of Britons in the fort, who not being able to defend 
it againſt the northern barbarians, deſerte/l it, and 
left it to the mereileſs fury of the Pitts and Caledoni- 
ans, who reduced the whole to athes about the year 
450. 

BURLEIGH ON THE HILL is a large village, pleaſantly 
ſituated on an eminence to the north of Oßgcham, In 
this village was formerly a caſtle, the country feat of 
the two Spencers, the favourites of Edward II. and 
here, in the reign of Richard II. Henry Spencer, 
bilhop of Norwich,” reſided, When he heard of the 
rebellion that broke out in his dioceſe under the com- 
mand of Jack Straw. The prelate, who ſeems to 
have been a perſon of great reſolution, immediately 
raiſed his tenants, and having collected a confiderable 
army from the neighbouring towns, marched to Nor- 
wich, where he contributed greatly in ſuppretting that 
dangerous inſurrection. | 
When the Spencers were attainted, this manor and 
caſtle became the property of the crown, and paſſed 
into different hands till ſames I. gave it to his great ta» 
vourite Sir George Villiers (afterwards duke of Buck- 
inzham) who here entertained the king and his whole 
court in the moſt ſumptuous manner. 

This noble ſtructure was made a garriſon by the 
parliament forces in 1645 ; but being overpowered by 

the 


— 
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| troned in Domeſday-book, it is coniequently of no 


the royaliſts, the latter ſet fire to it, and the principal 
art was totally demoliſhed. FI ; 

The late earl of Winchelſea having obtained a grant 
of the manor, ordered the remains of the old caſtle to 
be entirely pulled down ; and in its ſtead erected 
a noble manſion- houſe, which is now the principal 
ſeat of that family. It is ſituated on a lofty eminence, 
in the middle of a large park, and the proſpe& from 
it is the moſt delightful and extenlive that can be 
imagined. The furniture is exceeding — the li- 
brary well furniſhed with the beſt authors, and the 
rooms adorned with paintings executed by the moſt 

iſtinguiſhed artiſts. 
the north of Burleigh on the hill is another large 
village called MARKET-OVERTON. It was formerly 
a place of great repute, and had a weekly market and 
a fair ; but both theſe have been long diſcontinued. It 
is ſuppoſed to have been a Roman ſtation, from 
the great number of coins found in it at different 

iods. 

About two miles to the ſouth of Okeham is a ſmall 
but agreeable village called BRoOK. Lt was N 
noted for a convent founded in the reign of Richard I. 
for monks of the order of St. Auguſtine, and in 
latter times made ſubject to the abbey of Kenelworth 
in Warwickſhire. It remained tillthe general diſſolution 
of religious foundations, at which time its annual re- 
venues amounted only to 4ol. 

At a ſmall diſtance fans this village is another called 
MorcorT, where one George Ilſon, a Romith prieſt, 
founded a ſmall hoſpital, in the reign of James I. for 
ſix aged perſons of both ſexes who werenever married. 
'This foundation is ſtill preſerved, and each perſon re- 
ceives the ſmall allowance of Gl. per annum. 

UPPINGHAM is a very handſome town pleaſantly 
ſituated on a riſing ground, from whence it is ſup- 
poſed to have received its name. As it is not men- 


\ 
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great antiquity, though it began to be of ſome repute 
in the reign of Henry VIII. as appears from a ſtatute 
paſſed in that reign, obliging the ftandards of weights 
and meaſures for the county to be kept here, which 
has been ever fince continued, | 
The buildings in this town are in general very neat; 
and the church, which is an antient gothic ſtructure, 
contains many monuments, ſeveral of which are very 
elegant and of great antiquity. 
Here is a noble free-ſchool, where youth are qua- 
lified for the univerſity. Alſo an hoſpital for poor 
aged perſons of both ſexes, who are ſupplied with all 
the neceſſaries of life. Both theſe charities were eſta- 
bliſhed in 1584, by the Rev. Mr. Johnſon, the 
founder of the free-{chool at Okeham. 5 
This town has a good weekly market on Wedneſ- 
days; and is diſtant from London go miles. | 
LYDDINGToON, the laſt place we have to mention in 
this county, is of great antiquity. It was formerly a 
market town ; and here the biſhops of Lincoln had a 
caſtle. This building, together with the manor, was 
purchaſed by the great lord Burleigh, who turned it 
into an hoſpital for a warden, twelve poor men, and- 
two women. He gave it the name of Jeſus's Hoſpi- 
tal, and endowed it with a competent maintenance for 
the diſtreſſed objects whom it was intended to relieve. 


The county of Rutland, (as we have already ob- 
ſerved, and the reader has found) contains only two 
market-towns, namely, Okeham and Uppingham, the 
Fairs in which are as follow : 


March 15, Cattle and Sheep 
Okeham May 6, Ditto, and Horles 
| | _ 11, Ditto, and Swine 
; Arc Horſes, Horned Cattle 
[{ Uppingham July : and Cloth. ; 


A Correct Lift of the ROADS in RUTLANDSHIRE. 


Diſt Diſt, | 
Places. from Neighbouring Seats. Places. from Neighbouring Seats. 
Lon Lon. 
From London to | miles | Another Road from | miles 
Okeham. London to Oke- Near the obeliſk beyond Bar- 
teal — | ham. net is a houſe of the late 
To St. Alban's (ſee admiral Byng. 

p. 123.) 214 To Highgate P | On the left of Potter's Bar is 
Harding 231 . Barnet 11 Gubbins, a ſeat of the late 
Luton 32 | On the right of 30 is Luton- || Potters Bar 15 Sir eremy Sambroke. 
Barton Clay 40 hoo, the ſeat of the earl of || Bell Bar 17 | Near Bell-Bar is the ſeat of 
Selſo 41 Bute, Hatheld 192 lady Anne Connolly. 

Wil ſumſted 48 | Near Selſo is Wreſt, the ſeat }| Welwyn 24+ | At Hatfield is the ſeat of the 

Elveſtow 50 of the earl of Hardwick. Broad Water 29 earl of Saliſbury. 

Bedford 512 Stevenage 314 | On the left of 22 is Brocket 

Clapham 53+ | At Clapham is a ſeat of the || Graveley 332 Hall, the ſeat of lord Mel- 

Oakley 55 2 carl of Aihburnham. And || Baldock 372 bourne. | 
Petenham 572 at Oakley is another be- || Bleak Hall 42+ | Near Broad Water is Knab- 

Chelington | Go | longing to the duke of Biggleſwade 45z worth Houſe, the ſeat of 
Bridge over the Bedford. Girtford 49% the family of Lytton. And 

Nine 684 | Near Chelington is Odell, the || Tempsford 512 at a ſmall diſtance from 
Wellingborough 694 | ſeat of Sir Thomas Aliton, || Eaton 553 Biggleſwade is Stratton, a 
Great Hamdon 71+ bart. Stoughton 594 ſeat of the late Sir Robert 
Highſham 73+ Great Catworth 66 Cotton. 

Ketterin 77 Brynton 68 [On the left of Stoughton is 
ye. Ferry 83 Clapton 71 Kimbolton Caſtle, the ſeat 
Rockingham 87 Lyford 734 | of the duke of Mancheſter. 
Luddington 904 Bennifield 784 | At Clapton is the feat of Sir 
Uppingham 92 Dean-Thorp 814 Wilham Dudley. | 
Brooke Bridge 96 Dean 824 | At Dean is the ſeat of the 
Okeham 98 | Near Okeham is Burleigh on || Harringworth 863 | earl of Cardigan. 
the Hill, the ſeat of the || Glaytſon 891 On the left of Morton is Mar- 
earl of Winchelſca. Monton 924 tinſhorp, the ſeat of the 
Okeham 952 | earl of Denbigh. 
17 Aaa SES TT, 
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8 ECT. III. 
Biography of RUTLANDSHIRE, 


A? this is ſo ſmall a county, it is little to be won- 
dered at that few eminent perſons thould have 
been born in it. We have therefore been able only to 


procure accounts of the two following : 


Sir EvxxARD DicBy was deſcended from an ho- 
nourable family, and born in this county in the year 
1581. His father died when he was only eleven years 

age, and his mother, being a bigotted papiſt, 
brought him up under Romith priefts. In his early 
yore he imbibed the moſt inveterate prejudices 
againſt the proteſtants, which in the courſe of time 
became ſo violent as to induce him to be concerned in 
attempting a crime deteſtable in its nature. 

Towards the latter end of the reign of queen Eli- 
zabeth he went to court, and was taken notice of by 
her majeſty asa young gentleman of the moſt premiſing 
parts, and honoured with ſeveral marks of her eſteem. 

On the acceſſion of James I. he went to court, 
with others of his own religion, in order to — 
their loyalty z and young Digby was ſo muc 
eſteemed by the king, that he was honoured with 
knighthood. | 

Soon after this he married a young lady of great 


fortune in Buckinghamſhire, and might have lived 


happy, and enjoyed all thoſe pleaſures that ariſe from 
a ſtate of affluence, had not his bigotted and reſtleſs 
diſpoſition prompted him to engage in the gunpowder 
plot, with a view of overturning the conſtitution both 
in church and ſtate. He advanced the ſum of 1500l. 
to carry on that diabolical ſcheme, and kept Guy 
Fawkes in his houſe, who was the perſon pitched on 
by the conſpirators to perpetrate the horrid deed. 
The reaſons afened by this infatuated gentleman 


for acting in ſuch a manner were the following. He 


was made to believe that the king had broke his pro- 
miſe to the catholicks ; that ſevere laws were ſoon to 
be made againſt all thoſe of that religion, and that it 
was the indiſputable duty of every catholic to affiſt in 
extirpating hereticks, and eſtablithing the holy mother 
church. 

When he was committed to the Tower, he denied 
his having any hand in the plot, an evaſion taught 
him by ſome of his friends, becauſe he was not the 
principal author, but only an acceſſary, He perſiſted 
in his innocence till he was brought to his trial at the 
bar of the King's Bench, Weſtminſter, when hearing 
the indictment read, charging him with having taken 
the double oath of ſecrecy, in order to deſtroy the 
king and both houſes of parliament, he pleaded 
guilty. 

He begged of the court that his guilt might not be 
imputed to his children, that they might be allowed 
to enjoy his eſtates, that his debts might be all paid, 
which the court had not power to grant. When the 
chief juſtice pronounced ſentence of death, Sir Ever- 
ard appeared greatly affected, and making a low bow 
to the judges ſaid, „If I could hear any of your 
„ Jordſhips ſay you forgive me, I ſhould go the more 
& chearfully to the gallows.” To which their lord- 
ſhips replied, *+ God forgive you, and we do.“ 

On the zoth of — 1606, he was, along with 
ſome others of the conſpirators, brought from the 

Tower to the weſt end of St. Paul's Church-yard, and 
there hanged and quartered, in purſuance to his ſen- 


tence. He died ſincerely penitent, and acknowledged 
the juſtice of his fate, declaring, that if he had 
thought the crime had been of ſo odious a nature, he 
would not have been concerned in it. 

The king, in compailion to Sir Everard's family, 
reſtored his eſtate to his children; and all ſuch de- 
clarations as he had voluntarily ſigned were publiſhed 
when the popith plot broke out in the reign of 
Charles II. | | 


_ JerrerRy Hupson, a perfon remarkable for his 
diminutive ſtature, was born of poor parents at Oke- 
ham in this county, in the year 1619. When ſeven 


| years of age he was only 18 inches high, which in- 


duced the duke of Buckingham, who then reſided at 
Burleigh on the Hill, to take him into his family, as 
a ſingular curioſity in nature. 

Soon after the marriage of Charles I. to the prin- 
ceſs Henrietta of France, their majeſties paid a viſit 
to the duke of Buckingham at Burleigh, when, in 
order to divert them, little Jeffery was ſerved up to 
table in a cold pie ; after which he was preſented by 
the ducheſs to tie queen, who took him to court, 
and kept him as her dwarf. | 

In this ſtation he continued till the breaking out of 
the civil wars, when. he was appointed a captain of 
horſe in the royal army, and attended the king for 
ſeveral years during the wars. 

When the king's affairs became deſperate, and the 
queen went over to France, ſhe took her dwarf with 
her as one of her pages. While he was here, hav- 
ing quarrelled with one Mr. Crofts (brother to lord 
Crofts) he ſent him a challenge. Mr. Crotts coming 
to the rendezvous armed only with a ſquirt, the little 
creature was ſo enraged, that a real duel enſued ; and 
the appointment being on horſeback, with piſtols, to 
put them more on a level, Jeffery, with the firſt fire, thot 
hisantagoniſt dead. For this he was baniſhed the king- 
dom, and was reduced to ſuch diftreis as to be obliged 
to go to ſea, Whether he ſerved in an Engliſh or 
French ſhip does not certainly appear; but he failed 
to the Mediterranean, where he was taken pri- 
ſoner by the Turks, and remained in a ſtate of ſlavery 
for ſeveral years. 

At the reſtoration he was releaſed with ſome other 
Engliſh captives ; and returning to England, lived 
ſome years on a penſion procured for him by ſome 
of the noblemen at court. Being a Roman Catholic, 
in 1678 he was committed to the gate-houſe in Weſt- 
minſter, on ſuſpicion of being concerned in Oates's 
plot; but after being confined a conſiderable time, 
and no proof appearing of his guilt, he was diſ- 


charged. He died in 1682, in the 63d year of his 


age. 

It was remarkable of this perſon, that from his 
birth till he was ſeven years of age, his ſtature did 
not exceed 18 inches, nor till he was 30 did he grow 
above two or three inches taller ; but after that age 
he ſhot up to about 3 feet ꝙ inches, which was his 
age when he died. 

A bas reliet of him (with a gigantic figure by his 
ſide) is to be ſeen fixed in the | of oath the 
corner of Bull-head court, on the north fide of New- 
2 and on it are theſe words: A King's 

orter and a Dwarf.” The man, whom the firſt 
figure repreſents was porter to Charles I. and with 
Hudſon, while at court, had frequent diſſentions, be- 
ing rather of a ſplenetic and tenacious turn of mind, 
In the giant's hand is a club much taller than him- 
ſelf; and his enormous bulk appears a proper foil 
to the diminutiveneſs of the dwarf by his fide. 


CHAP. 
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HUNTINGDONSHIRE, which is fituated in the Dioceſe of LIN col, and Province of 
| CANTERBURY, is 


Bounded by Extends Contains Sends to Parliament 
Northamptonſhire on the | In length 24 miles 4 Hundreds Four Members, vis. | 
N. and W. In breadth 18 miles 6 Market Towns 4 — of the Shire 
Cambridgeſhire E. And is about 76 miles in] 79 Pariſhes for Huntingdon. N 
| Bedfordſhire S. circumference. 2 | 


ſtration, there being but one 


This County takes its name from Huntingdon, its principal town, which name is derived from a 
Saxon word, ſignifying, Hunter's Down, this diſtrict being in their times well adapted for the ſport 
of Hunting, as it was almoſt one continued Foreft. 

The town of HUN TIN DON, which ſtands nearly in the center of the County, is 574 miles North-Weſt 

ot London. 


** It is remarkable that this — and Cambridgeſhire are joined together under one civil admini- 
igh Sheriff for both, who is alternately choſen, one year out of | 
Cambridgeſhire, the ſecond out of the Iſle of Ely, and the third out of this county. | 


a. ot — 


* — 


S 1 
Natural Hiſtory of HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 


HE air of this county is in general very ſweet 

and wholeſome. The only part of it which is 

otherwiſe is that on the north, where the inhabitants 

are ſubject to the ague and other diforders, from the 

damps and fogs that ariſe out of the ſtagnated waters 
of the fens and meers. 

The ſoil in general is exceeding fertile. In the 
hilly parts and dry lands it yields great crops of corn, 
and affords excellent ſheep paſture ; and the meadows 
in the low lands are exceeding rich, feeding abun- 
dance of fine cattle, not only for the ſlaughter, but 
for the dairy ; and the cheeſe made here is ſaid to be 
equal to any in England. The inhabitants are 
well ſupplied with water-fowl as well as fiſh; as alſo 
turf for firing, which laſt is a very uſeful commodity, 
both wood and coals being excecding ſcarce. 

The principal rivers that water this county are the 
following, namely, the Ouſe and the Nen. 

The Ouſe riſes near Brackley in Northampton- 
ſhire, enters this county at St. Neot's, then runs 
northward by Huntingdon and fome other towns, and 
at length, having traverſed Huntingdonſhire, Cam- 
dridgeſhire and Norfolk, in which courſe it is joined 
dy ſeveral other rivers, it falls into the German ocean 
near Lynn in the latter county. ä | 

The Nen riſes alſo in Northamptonſhire, from 
whence, running north-eaſt almoſt parallel to the 

I 


river Ouſe, it winds round the north-weſt and north 
boundaries of this county, where it forms ſeveral 
large bodies of water, called by the inhabitants meers. 
The moſt conſiderable of theſe is Wittleſey-Meer, 
which is fix miles long, and three broad. The other 
principal meers are, Ug- meer, Brick-meer, Ramſey- 
meer, and Benwick-meer. From theſe meers the 
river Nen continues its courſe through Cambridgeſhire 
and Lincolnſhire, and at length falls into the Ger- 
man Ocean near. Wiſbeach in the iſle of Ely. 

It is remarkeble that the lakes or meers above- 
mentioned are ſubject to great convulſions, and often 
appear in the ſame manner as the fea when great! 
agitated. The cauſe of this has been aſcribed to win 
confined in the bowels of the earth, when burſting 
out with furious exploſion, it produces much the 
ſame effects as thoſe which ariſe from an earth- 
quake. 

The inhabitants of Huntingdonſhire are moſtly em- 
ployed, either as huſbandmen, or in catching wild- 
fowl and fiſh in the meers or lakes; and in their 
manners they are plain, open and honeſt, 


e 
 Topographical Hiſtory of HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 


THOUGH this is one of the ſmalleſt counties in 

England, yet it has made a conſiderable figure in 

the hiſtory of this kingdom; a few particulars re- 

lative to which it may not be improper to mention 
previous to a deſcription of its. preſent contents. 

When Henry I. married Matilda, the daughter of 

Malcolm 
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Malcolm Canmore, king of Scotland, her brother 
Edgar was in poſſeſſion of the three northern coun- 
ties ; 'but David, brother to the queen, having mar- 
ried the widow of Simon de Liz, earl of Hunting- 
don, Henry gave his kinſman this county, which was 
reckoned a maſter-piece of policy in the Engliſh mo- 
narch, as it was mot likely to prevent the king of 
Scotland from making incurſions into England during 
the time that Henry was at war with the French : 
and we find the event juſtified the intention, for the 
Engliſh and Scotch never had any quarrel during the 
whole time of Henry's reign. 


| f 
When Stephen de Blois uſurped the crown of Eng- 


land, it was natural for David, according to the oath 
he had taken, to ſupport the empreſs Matilda his 
niece, whoſe right was to ſucceed her father Henry I. 
on the Engliſh throne; and for this purpoſe we tind 
him not only invading England with a powerful ar- 
my, but likewiſe he and his ſon . aſſiſting the 
empreſs in perſon. This enraged Stephen to ſuch a 
degree that he ſeized on the earldom of Huntingdon, 
and gave it to one of his favourites; but Henry prince 
of Scotland obtained poſſeſſion of it from Stephen of 
Vork, and kept it till his death in 1152. N 
On the arrival of Henry II. in England, David 
king of Scotland conferred upon him the honour of 
knighthood at Carliſle, and obtained a grant of this 
earldom for his grandſon Malcolm; and it was alſo 


held by his other grandſon William, who gave it to 


his brother David. | 

Richard I. confirmed David, by patent, in the 
whole right of this county, and from him, by the 
female line, Robert Brace, king of Scotland, was 
deſcended, whoſe * Margaret, married Wal- 
ter Stuart, a powerſul Scotch lord. From her de- 
ſcended the royal family of Stuart, and by the mar- 
riage of the princeſs Elizabeth to the king of Bohemia, 
the preſent auguſt family came to the throne of Great 
Britain. 

The earldom of Huntingdon, ſince the reign of 
Edward III. has been in the poſſeſſion of the Clin- 
tons, de Grays, and the Hollands; and at preſent it 
gives the title of Earl to the noble family of Haſtings. 


 HuxTixcpox, the principal town in this county, 
is of great antiquity ; and mentioned in doomſday- 
book as containing 227 burgeſſes. It is built on a 
fmall riſing ground, on the north fide of the river 
Ouſe, over which it has a handſome ftone bridge; 
and it had an abbey founded by the empreſs Matilda, 
daughter of Henry I. 

he town chiefly conſiſts of one ſtreet, in which is 
many handfome houſes ; and being a great thorough- 
fare on the north road, it has ſeveral good inns for 
the accommodation of travellers. It received its firſt 
charter of incorporation from king John, and here 
the aſſiaes and county courts are held. 

It is faid that antiently this town had fifteen 
churches ; but it has now only two, neither of which 
merit a particular deſcription. 

Here is 2 noble free- ſchool, where youth are claſſi- 
cally educated. The town-hall is a tolerable good 
building, and the county jail conveniently adapted 
for its intended purpoſes. 

The government is veſted in a mayor, twelve alder- 
men, and a common-council. 'l he weekly market 
is on Saturdays, and the town is diſtant from Lon- 
don 57 miles. 

Near Huntingdon bridge is a mount, and the 
ground-plot of a caſtie, erected by Edward the Elder, 
in the year 917. The building was greatly enlarged 
by David 1. king of Scotland, when he was earl of 
this county ; but it was totally demoliſhed by Henry 
III. in order to put an end to the frequent quarrels 
that aroſe for the earldom of Runtingdon, between 
the kings of Scotland and the family of St. Liz. The 
top of the mount commands a view of a moſt beauti- 
ful meadow, encompaſled by the Ouſe, and called 
Porttholm. This meadow, as well as all the reit on 
the banks of the river, is remarkably fertile, and pro- 


Oppoſite to Huntingdon, on the other ſide of the 
Ouſe, is GODMANCHESTER, a place of great antiquity, 
and eſteemed one of the largeſt villages in England. 
It has been long noted for its huſbandry, the people 
ſparing neither expence nor labour to promote every 
different branch of agriculture. The lands in and 
near it are held by a very ſingular tenure, namely, 


that when any of our kings pals that way, the people 


are obliged to attend him with their ploughs and other 
inſtruments of huſbandry. It does not appear in what 
king's reign this cuſtom took place, nor do we find it 
was ever put in practice more than once, and that 
was in the reign of James I. When that monarch 


came from Scotland, in paſſing by this place, the peo- 


ple met him with 70 ploughs, each drawn by a team 
of horſes. The king being ſurprized at the fight of 
ſo many people with ſuch implements, aſked the rea- 
ſon of it : he was anſwered that they were his own 
tenants, and by that tenure they held their land; 
upon which his majeſty was ſo well pleaſed, that he 
incorporated them by the name of two bailiffs, twelve 
aſſiſtants, and the commonalty of the borough of God- 
mancheſter. But notwithſtanding this privilege the 
place never ſent any members to parliament, 
Near Godmancheſter, in the road from Hunting- 
don to London, is a tree, well known to travellers 


by the name of the Beggar's Buſh, which it is ſaid to 


have received from the following circumſtance. When 
king James paſſed this place, attended by the great 
chancellor Bacon, the former rebuked the latter for 
having been guilty of ſome particular extravagance, 
and told him that if he continued ſuch conduct he 
would ſoon come to the Beggar's Buſh. This being 
made known it produced a proverb, which has been 
ever ſince preſerved throughout the county, namely, 
that when a perſon is obſerved to be ſquandering 
away his fortune, they ſay, He is in the way to 
Beggar's Buſh.” 

About a mile to the weſt of Huntingdon is a vil- 
lage called HINVCHENBROOk, remarkable for its fine 
caſtle, the ſeat of the earl of Sandwich. It is built 
on the ruins of an antient priory founded by William 
the Conqueror, ſome parts of which ſtiil remain, and 
are joined to the preſent building. It was here that 
cornet Joyce lodged the unfortunate Charles I. when 
he brought him priſoner from the north. 

ST. Files, a town of great antiquity, is ſitugted on 
the river Ouſe, to the eaſt of Huntingdon. It was 
originally called Slepe, but obtained its preſent name 
from one Ivo, a Perſian biſhop, who, about the year 
600, came over to England, where he preached the 
goſpel, and was interred in this place. In the gth 
century it had a mint, as appears from a Saxon coin 
found here. 26 —_ 

The town is at preſent large and populous, and has 
a ſtrong gone bridge over the river Ouſe. Some years 
ago it ſuffered conſiderably by fire, but the damage 
was made good, and the houſes rebuilt in a more 
handſome manner. The church is a neat ſtructure, 
with a lotty and handſome ſpire; but it does not con- 
tain any thing remarkable. 

Here is a good weekly market on Mondays, to 
which great numbers of live cattle are brought from 
the north, as alſo prodigious quantities of corn ; and 
the town is diſtant from London 64 miles. 

Near St. Ives is a farm, which was rented by the 
uſurper Oliver Cromwell, where, before he obtained 
his ſeat in parliament, he endeavoured to repair his 
fortune, which at that time was much diminiſhed by 
his profligate courſe of life. 

To the north-eaſt of St. Ives is a large village cal- 
led EARITH. It is fituated on the road .cading from 
Huntingdon to Ely, and contains ſeveral good inns ; 
but it hath not any building that merits particular 
notice, 

To the north of Earith is an antient building 
which gives name to a ſmall village called SoMER- 
SHAM. It was formerly a palace belonging to the 
biſhops of Ely, and was given to the cathedral of 
that place by earl Brithnot, in the year 991. It 
has undergone ſeveral repairs at different periods; 


duces the moſt excellent paſture, 
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and is at this time the ſeat of a private gentle- 


* Nxors, uſually called St. Nees, is an agree- 
able town, pleaſantly ſituated on the north-eaſt fide of 
the river Ouſe. It received its name from one Neotus, 
a learned man, who read divinity at Oxford inthe gth 
century, where he died. After his bones had lain 
there many years David I. king of Scotland obtained 
leave of his brother-in-law, Henry I. to have them 
removed to this place ; and the town, whoſe former 
name is unknown, has been called St. Neots ever 
ce. 
f he town is both populous and well built; and has 
a noble gothic church, with one of the fineſt ſteeples 
in the county. Here is alſo a charity-ſchool erected 
in 1711 for 25 children, which has ever ſince been 
fupported by the voluntary contributions of the inha- 
bitants. 

This town, as well as that of St. Ives, receives 
conſiderable adv from the Ouſe; as by means 
of that noble river, the poor are ſupplied with various 
neceſſary articles, particularly coals, the purchaſe of 
which would otherwiſe beexceeding dear. The town 
has a good weekly market on Thurſdays, and is diſ- 
tant from London 57 miles. | 

In the neighbourhood of St. Neots is a village 
called HaiLwEsTON, where there is a mineral ſpring, 
the water of which is eſteemed efficacious in curing 
various diſorders, particularly thoſe incident to the 
eyes. 

gy St. Neots and Huntingdon is a village 
called Bucpen or BUCKDEN, juſtly celebrated for 
containing a ſuperb palace, the country ſeat of the 
biſhop of Lincoln, who is alſo lord of the manor. 
The houſe, though built at different times, is ex- 
tremely regular, and, together with its gardens, is ſur- 
rounded by a deep mote. Great ſums of money have 
been expended on this building by different prelates, 
particularly Dr. Sanderſon, who was promoted to the 
ſee of Lincoln at the reſtoration of Charles II. The 
chapel is exceeding elegant, and the outſide of it is 
terminated by a lofty and beautiful ſpire : but the 
greateſt curioſity is within, where, on the wall, is the 
repreſentation of an organ, ſo admirably. executed, 
that at firſt ſight it appears to be a real one. 
_ K1mMBoLTON is a town of great antiquity, and was 
called by the Romans Kinnibantum. In former 
times it was a very conſiderable place, but is now ſo 
decayed as to be of little notice. The only thing 
that now diſtinguiſhes it is a caſtle, which is a very 
handſome ſtructure, but by whom it was firſt built 1s 
not recorded. Before the preſent method of attacking 
fortified places became in uſe, it was conſidered as ex- 
ceeding — having lofty walls, and ſurrounded by 
two deep ditches ; but it has been greatly modernized, 
and is now the chief ſeat of the duke of Mancheſter. 
It was in this caſtle that queen Catharine of Arragon 
reſided after her divorce from Henry VIII. | 

With reſpect to the town it does not contain any 
thing remarkable, only that its ſituation is extremely 
delightful, and the noble manſion, or caſtle, adds 
greatly to its beauty. The weekly market is on Fri- 
day ; and its diſtance from London 62 miles. 

To the north of Kimbolton are two villages, the 
one called SpALDWIck, and the other LEICGRHTON, 
both of which are of great antiquity; but neither of 
them contain any thing that merits particular notice. 

YAXLEY is a ſmall, well built town, but its fitu- 
ation is deemed unhealthy, on account of its be- 
ing no near the fens. It has a handſome gothic 


church, with a lofty ſpire, which is ſeen at a conſi- 


derable diſtanee ; but no other building that merits 
particular notice. The weekly market is on Tueſ- 
days, and the town is diſtant from London 76 miles. 

In the neighbourhood of Yaxley is a ſmall — 
called STILTOxN, remarkable for producing cheeſe, 
which is ſo greatly eſteemed as to be uſually ſtiled the 
Parmeſan of England. | 

To the ſouth of Stilton is another ſmall village 
called CoxNINGDON, and celebrated in hiſtory for an 


antient caſtle, ſome remains of which are ſtil] to be' 


ſeen. It is ſuppoſed to have been erected by the 
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Danes when they plundered this part of the iſland 
about the latter end of the tenth century. Some 
years ago the ſkeleton of a fiſh was found here, which 
meaſured in length 20 feet, and was concealed ſome 
depth beneath the ſurface of the earth; 
orth-weſt of Yaxley is a village called DoRN ORD, 

ſuppoſed to have been antiently a Roman ſtation. The 
remains of a city are clearly viſible ; and there is a 
Roman portway that leads directly to Huntingdon, 
which, near Stilton, appears with a very high bank, 
and in ar old Saxon charter is called Ermin Street. 
At Stiltou. .. runs through the middle of a ſquare fort, 
defended by a wall on the north, and on the ſouth hy 
ramparts of earth, near which feveral ſtone coffins 
have been dug up. Some think that the city Duro- 
brive ſtood here, and that the little village Caſter, on 
the north ſide of the river Nen, was part of the city. 
This conjecture ſeems juſtified, not only by antient 
hiſtory, but alſo from the great number of coins a 
other Roman antiquities that have been frequent! 
found on both ſides the river. 

The church is partly antient and partly modern, 
and the ſteeple ſtands in the canter. The tower is a 
fine piece of antient architecture, with ſemicirculgr 
niches; but the ſpire is of later date; ſo that the 
whole has a very irregular appearance. Near the 
church porch is a ſquare well, ſuppoſed to have been 
made by the Romans; and though it ſtands on a hill, 
the water is remarkably high. | | 

RamsEy, the laſt town we have to mention in this 
county, is ſituated on a very unwholeſome ſpot, being 
encompaſſed on all fides, except the weft, with feng. 
In antient times it was famous for a Benedictine ab- 


bey, which at laſt beeame mitred, and its abbot fat 
as a lord in parliament. This abbey was feunded in 


the 10th century, and was one of the firſt places ſet 
apart for the reception of the monks of that order, 
who had been brought into England by Dunſtan arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, in the reign of king Edgar ; 
but its greateſt benefactors were the ſons of Malcolm 
Canmore, king of Scotland, particularly David, who 
having the earldom of Huntingdon, beſtowed ſeveral 
manors on it. In ſucceeding ages it became fo rich, 
that the abbot lived like one of the great barons, and 
its annual revenues at the diſſolution amounted to 


1283]. 15s. 3d. 


Some of the walls of this abbey, with a part of the 
gatehouſe, are ſtill ſtanding, and fufficiently ſhew 
that it muſt have been originally a very ſpacious and 


magnificent ſtructure. But the greateſt curioſity is 


the tomb. of Ailwin Its founder, with his ſtatue, 
which are ſtill to be ſeen, and ſuppoſed by many an- 
tiquarians to be the moſt antient piece of Saxon ſculp- 
ture now in the iſland, +. 

As the chief dependence. of this town was on its 
abbey, ſo when the latter was diſſolved, the former 
decayed gradually, till its matket was entirely forſaken. 
At length, however, it began to revive, and at preſent 
has a great number of inhabitants, owing to its being 
conveniently ſituated for the ſale of cattle, which have 
been brought hither ever ſince the draining of the fens. 
It is likewiſe well ſtocked with fiſh and wild fowl, 
which occaſions numbers of people to reſort to it from 
moſt parts of the county. The only building of a 
public nature here is a ſmall charity Choo for girls. 
It has a weekly market on Wedneſday, and is diſtant 
from London 68 miles. | 

In the neighbourhood of Ramſey are ſeveral ſmall 
villages called SALTRY or SAWTRY, at one of which 
was an abbey for monks of the Ciſtertian order, foun- 
ded by Simon de Liz, earl of Huntingdon, in the 
reign of king Stephen. In latter times this convent 
received many benefactions; but it ſuffered with the 
reſt of the religious foundations, and not a ſingle veſ- 
tige of it now remains. 

Between Ramſey-meer and Wittleſey- meer is a 
large ditch, antiently called Sweerds Delf, but at 
preſent Steeds Dyke. It parts this county from Cam- 
bridgeſhire, and is ſaid to have been made by Canute 
the Dane, who ordered his army to mark it out with 


their ſwords ; from which circumſtanc? its original 


name was obtained. 
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A Correct Liſt of the FAIRS in HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 


Places. Months. Days] Articles ſold. 
Alconbury June 24 [Pedlars Ware 
ay 24 
Earith July 25 | > Cattle of all ſorts 
November I n 
Godmancheſter [Eaſter Tueſ. itto 
Huntingdon March 25 Pedlars Ware 
St. Ives — 2 10 attle and Cheeſe 
Kimbolton n 11 [Cattle and Hogs 
ighton 5 J Cattle of all forts 
Leig 8 5 attle o 0 


ö | Fs 
Places, Months. Days Articles ſold. 
Aſcenſion 
Thurſday 
| orp. Chriſti] * Cattle and Pedlary 
St. Neot's Thurſday 
june 1.13 
Auguſt | 1 [Servants 
Jecember | 17 Cattle and Pedlary 
Ramſey July 22 Pedlary 
Wed. befor 
Spaldwick Whit Sund, Cattle of all forts 
| November | 28 
Aſcenſion 
Vaxley ; Thur {day ; Horſes and Sheep 


n 


A Correct Lift of the ROADS in HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 


* —¼ͤ * 


Diſt. 
Names of Places. | from | Neighbouring Seats. 
Lon. 
From London to | Miles | Near Tottenham High Croſs, 
Huntingdon. on the left, is Bruce-caftle, 
— | the ſeat of alderm, Townſ(- 
To Kingſland from hend. | 
Shoreditch Church 14 | On the the right of 9 Dur- 
Newington 2+ | ance, the ſeat of R. Child, 
9945, an High Eſq. | 
Croſs 41 [On the left of 12 is Theo-. 
Edmonton 7 bald's Palace, where James 
. Ponder's-End 8+ | TI. died. It is now let out 
Enfield- Highway 91 | in tenements, and belongs 
Enfield-Wath 10 to the duke of Portland. 
Waltham Croſs 112 | On the right of 14 is Cheſ- 
Theobalds 12 hunt Nunnery, the ſeat of 
Cheſhunt-ftreet 13 colonel Blackwood. 
Wormley 15 | A little beyond the above, on 
Broxbourn 16 the left, is Wormley Bury, 
Hoddeſdon 17 the ſeat of Sir Abraham 
Amwell 19: | Hume, bart. within a mile 
Ware 21 of which is Broxbourn Bury, 
Wade's Mill 2223 | the ſeat of lord Monſon. 
Collier's-End 244 
Puckeridge | 262 


Names of Places. | from Neighbouring Seats. 
Lon. ; 
Buntingford 31 
Royſton _ 37 
Kneeſworth 394 
Arrington 434 . 
Cungrave 453 | Near Cungrave is Wimple, 
Caxton 49 a ſeat of the earl of Hard- 
Papworth-Everard | 51 icke. 
Godmancheſter 564 | At a ſmall diſtance from 
Huntingdon 575 | Huntingdon is Hinchin- 
brook, a ſeat of the earl of 
— Sandwich. 
From Huntingdon 
to Ely. 
To Hemmingsford | 45 
St. Ives 67 
Needenworth 82 
Earith 12 
Sutton 167 
Wentworth 19 
Whichford 8 
Ely | 23; 
| 
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. I. 
Biography of . HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 


IR Ropexr CorTon, a celebrated antiquarian, 
was born in this county on the 22d of January, 
1570. After having received a claſſical education he 
was ſent to the univerſity of Cambridge, where, hav- 
ing finiſhed his ſtudies, he toook the degree of bache- 
lor of arts, and went to live privately with his father, 


I 


| 


Having, however, an eaper thirſt after knowledge, 
and not liking a retired lite, he went to London, 
where he entered himſelf a member of a ſociety of 
antiquarians, who had agreed to meet every Friday 
in term time, to propoſe the beſt method for explain- 
ing and illuſtrating the antiquities of this iſland. This 
was a laudable, though arduous undertaking ; but 
many of the chief ſupporters of it either dying or re- 
moving from London, it was for ſome years difcon- 
tinued. 

In the mean time Mr. Cotton applied himſelf to 
the ſtudy of antiquity with all that ardour which 

might 


N 
might be expected from one in love with the ſubject, 
and when only 18 years of age began to collect char- 
ters, records and other manuſcripts. In this under- 
taking he was very ſucceſsful ; for many of theſe 
records having been lodged in convents, at the gene- 
ral diſſolution of religious houſes they came into pri- 
yate hands, from whom Mr. Cotton purohaſed them. 

On the acceſſion of James I. he received the honour 
of knighthood ; and, during the whole of that reign, 
he was conſulted on every difficult queſtion relative to 
the antiquities of this kingdom. - 

In 1608 he was appointed one of the commiſſioners 
to enquire into the ſtate of the navy, and drew up 
a memorial of their proceedings to be laid before his 
majeſty. 

James having exhauſted his treaſures by profuſion 
to his favourites, and being in great want of money, 
Sir Robert was appointed to enquire into the records 
concerning what methods the kings uſed formerly to 
raiſe taxes from the ſubjects. But no method proved 
ſo likely to anſwer the deſigns of the prince as that 
of creating a new order of knights, called Baronets, 
each of whom, at the time of receiving the honour, 
were to pay, or oblige themſelves to pay, at three 
different times, a ſum of money, which, in the whole, 
amounted to 10951. for their patent. This tax was 
impoſed under a pretence of ſupporting the army in 
Ireland; but in reality with no-other view than to 
bring money to the king's privy purſe. | 

Sir Robert was a member of the firſt parliament of 
king Charles I. and joined in the petition for the re- 
dreſs of grievances ; but never conſented that things 
ſhould be carried to extremities. He had both the in- 
tereſt of the nation, and the honour of the king at 
heart; and adviſed Charles never to attempt the 
raiſing of money in any other way than by conſent of 
parliament. 

He compoſed a great number of tracts, chiefly re- 
lating to the hiſtory and conſtitution of England ; and 
made a moſt excellent collection of antiquities, known 
by the name of the Cottonian Library, now incorpo- 
rated into the Britiſh Muſeum. 

He died at Weſtminſter, on the 6th of May, 1631, 
in the 62d year of his age. 


OrLiveR CROMWELL, one of the moſt extraordi- 
nary perſonages that ever appeared in this or any 
other nation, was the ſon of a private gentleman, 
and born at Huntingdon, in this county, on the 25th 
of April, 1599. He was inſtructed in grammar learn- 
ing at the free-ſchool of Huntingdon, and from 
thence removed to Sydney-College, Cambridge, of 
which he was entered a ſtudent on the 23d of April, 
1616. 

On the death of his father he quitted the univer- 
ſity, and returned to Huntingdon, where he gave 
himſelf up to all the faſhionable follies of thoſe times. 
'Fo prevent the conſequences of ſuch a courſe of life, 
his mother was adviſed to place him in one of the 
inns of court. He was accordingly ſent up to Lon- 
don, and entered a ſtudent at Lincoln's-inn ; but 
here he became more vicious and debauched than 
ever, for not liking ſo laborious a ſtudy as the law, he 
gave himſelf up wholly to his pleaſures, and indulged 
himlſelt in every vice. 

After having ſpent ſome time in theſe irregularities, 
he at length became ſenſible of his folly, and having 
entered into converſation with ſeveral divines, he be- 
came as recluſe and abſtemious as he had before been 
wild and extravagant, 

Soon after this reformation took place, he returned 
into the country, and married the daughter of Sir 
James Bourchier, a lady of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
merit. He lived at Huntingdon till the death of Sir 
Thomas Stewart, his uncle, who left him an eſtate of 
50ol. per annum, when he removed with his family, 
and ſettled at Ely. 

During his reſidence here he converled chiefly with 
thoſe people called Puritans, and affected ſo much 
piety, that he was conſidered by them as a grand ſup- 
port of their cauſe, 
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In 1628 he was returned a member of parliament, 

and particularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in oppoſing the 

introduction of popith rites and ceremonies. 

On the diſſolution of this parliament he went into 
the country, and invited the puritan miniſters, who 
were violently perſecuted by Laud, to take ſhelter in 
his houſe ; which brought him into ſuch trouble that 
he reſolved to go and ſettle in America, | 

Having taken his paſſage on board a ſhip bound for 
New England, he actually embarked, and had failed 
as far as Graveſend, when he was interrupted by 
Dr. Laud, who had procured an order from the 
king to ſtop all Puritans from going to America. 
Little did Charles or Laud think, at that time, that 
the perſon whom they had prevented from ſettling in 
America would one day conduct both of them to the 
ſcaffold ! ; 

When Cromwell returned to his family, he found 
his affairs in a very perplexed ſtate, and therefore 
reſolved to take a farm at St. Ives, and apply himſelf, 
for ſome years, to the buſineſs of agriculture. But this 
expedient ſerved rather to involve him in further dif- 
ficulties: for not being acquainted with the nature of 
huſbandry, he ſoon found, that inſtead of bettering 
his affairs, they became more and more more per- 
plexed. | 

In the long parliament he was choſen one of the 
repreſentatives for the town of Cambridge ; and, up- 
on the breaking out of the civil wars, he raiſed a 
troop of horſe for the parliament's ſervice. This 
troop was ſoon augmented to a thouſand men, and 
himſelf promoted to the rank of colonel. A ſhort 
time after he was made a liewitenant-general of horſe, 
and behaved with the greateſt bravery at the battle of 
Marſton Moor, in 1644. The next year he was made 
lieutenant-general of all the army under lord Fair- 
fax ; and although he appeared to have only the 
name of deputy, yet in reality he had the whole com- 
mand, 

Inveſted with ſo formidable a power, he ſuffered 
it not to remain long unemployed. He eſtabliſhed a 
council of officers, by the name of Agitators, as a 
kind of counterpoiſe to the parliament, who wanted 
to diſband part of the forces. He, cauſed the king to 
be ſeized at Holmby, and at firſt treated him with 
great reſpect ; but upon his refuſing to agree to the 
propoſitions made him in the Ifle of Wight, he pro- 
cured the vote of Non-Addreſſes, by which his ma 
jeſty was, in effect, dethroned. He was one of the 
high court of juſtice who tried the king, voted for 
his condemnation, and afterwards ſigned the warrant 
for his execution. 

In 1649 he went over to Ireland, and the next year 
totally ſubdued that kingdom. When he arrived 
in England he found that the Scots had taken up arms 
in defence of prince Charles, for which reaſon he 
marched againſt them, and totally defeated one of 
the greateſt armies they had ever raiſed, at the town 
of Dunbar, on the 3d of September, 1650. The 
next year he defeated Charles at Worceſter, where 
many of the Scots were killed, and prodigious num- 
bers of them taken priſoners. 

In 1563 he called a council in order to conſider in 
what manner to ſettle. the government of the nation; 
and whilſt they were fitting, colonel Ingoldſby came 
into the room, and informed him, That the houſe 
of commons were going to iſſue new writs for electing 
ſuch members as had been deprived of their ſeats 
by him, and to take the government upon them- 
ſelves. But this reſolution of theirs was ſimilar to 
that of the Roman ſenate, when Julius Cæſar ap- 
proached with his legions, Oliver went immediately 
to Weſtminſter, with about zoo men, and having 
placed them round the houſe, went into it himſelt, 
and after having upbraided them ſome time, he gave 
a ſtamp with his foot, upon which the ſoldiers ruthed 
in, and turned all the members out of doors. 

A ſhort time after this he was inveſted in the court 
of Chancery with the title of Lord Protector of the 
Commonwealth of England. As a ſovereign invelt- 
ed with abſolute power, no man ever did more to 
promote 
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wiſhing the downfall of his power. 


promote the honour and intereſt of the nation, both 
at home and abroad. He filled the courts of Weſt- 
minſter-hall with the moſt learned and upright men 
as judges that could be found in the nation ; nor did 
he ever beſtow a favour on any man who had not firſt 
ſome merit to entitle him to it. France, Spain, and 
moſt of the other European powers, courted his 
friendſhip ; and it is well known that cardinal. Ma- 
zarine, the French regent, even trembled at his 
power. 

He ſent his ſon Henry to govern in Ireland, and 
general Monk to Scotland; ſo that in both places 
every thing remained in a perfect ſtate of tranquillity. 
He ſhewed the greateſt regard to the ſtrict execution of 


Juſtice, and cauſed the brother of the Portugueſe reſi- 


dent to be hanged for a murder, which he had com- 
mitted under the pretended ſanction of being the 
brother of an eder. 

He triumphantly finiſned the war with the Dutch, 
which had been begun by the commonwealth. He 
made war upon Spain, and took from her Jamaica 
and Dunkirk; and being excellently ſerved by Blake, 
Dean, Montague, and other gallant officers, he car- 
ried the fame of the Engliſh valour to as high a 
pitch as ever it had attained in any former period. 

But howerer ſucceſsful he was in his foreign ex- 
N he at len became extremely un- 

appy in his domeſtie adminiſtration. 


almoſt every party in the kingdom. The Royaliſts, 
the Republicans, the Preſbyterians, all concurred in 
A ſenſe of this 
dangerous and diſagreeable ſituation, joined to the 
preſſure of ſome more private calamities, at laſt pro- 
duced ſuch an effect upon his ſpirits, that he was ſei- 
zed with a fever, which, notwithſtanding the enthu- 
fiaſtic predictions of himſelf and his chaplains, who 
foretold his recovery, put a period to his life on the 
3d of September 1658. | 

His body was interred with regal pomp in Weſt- 
minſter-abbey ; but, after the reſtoration, it was taken 
up, and buried under the gallows at Tyburn. 

The character of Cromwell is thus concifely given 
by the following perſons. Cardinal Mazarine calls 
him a fortunate madman : Father Orleans ſtiles him, 
a judicious villain : Lord Clarendon, a brave wicked 
man : and Gregorio Leli ſays, he was a tyrant with- 
out vices, and a prince without virtues. Biſhop Bur- 
net obſerves, that his life and his arts were exhauſted 
together, and that if had lived longer, he would 
ſcarce have been able to have preſerved his power. 

To the above account of this diſtinguiſhed perſon- 
age, we ſhall add the two following anecdotes, which 
fully evince, that, in the political line, at leaſt, he 
poſſe a degree of penetration and cunning, per- 

aps not to be equalled. 

When Cardenas, the Spaniſh ambaſſador was in 
England, he was treated with the moſt uncommon 
reſpe& by Cromwell ; but he could never be brought 
to betray any of the ſecrets of his court, orenter into 
any means whatever to the prejudice of his nation, in 
favour of tae Protector's views. In point of policy, 
however, Cromwell was too cunning for him ; for 
while he was making prodigious naval preparations 
for the war againſt Spain, he had the addreſs to make 
its miniſter believe, that the fleet which was fitting out 
was to be ſent to ſuccour the Spaniards againſt the 
duke of Guiſe; and in this manner he amuſed him 
till the burning of the galleons by Blake opened his 
eyes. Cardenas reſented this ſo much, that when he 
was afterwards recalled, he traverſed every propoſal 
of Cromwell's at the court of Madrid; fo that while 
he remained there in office, the protector found he 
was not likely to carry any point. He, therefore, de- 


_ termined his deſtruction, though it was no caſy mat- 


ter to effect it, as his credit was great not only with 
the king lris maſter, but with the whole Spanith court. 
Cromwell had conceived a way, however, that he 
thought would accompliſh his ruin; and to put it into 
execution, he ſent for the keeper of Newgate, and 


privately retiring with him into his cloſet, atked him 


many queſtions concerning the ſeveral qualihcations 
2 | 


His perſon he | 
knew was hated, and his government deteſted, by | 


— 


— — 
— 


— 


ter, as Cromwell had foreſeen, was pieked up by the 


— 
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of his priſoners, and among the rel Ir he had any in 
his cuſtody remarkable for houſe- breaking. The jai- 
lor told him there was a fellow under ſentence of death 
that he believed could get in or out of any houſe 
in the wortd, if his hands were at liberty. Him the 
protector deſired to ſee, and him the jailer went in- 
ſtantly and fetched. The fellow was ſuch a miſerable 
wretch, that Cromwell ſtood aſtoniſhed at the fight 
of him; but more ſo, at the ſpecimens of his art, 
which he practiſed, at the inſtance of his keeper, on 
locks of the moſt curious contrivance : theſe, though 
of different forms, he readily opened; and faid, there 
was no lock ever made but he would undertake to 
open it in the fame manner. The keeper was then 
ordered to withdraw, and the protector, after ſome 
private diſcourſe with the fellow, remanded him back 
to Newgate under the ſame guard that brought him, 
But in the dead of night he ſent a truſty perſon to 
Newgate, with a warrant ſigned in form to the keeper, 
for his releaſement, and with orders to bring him again 
into his preſence to receive ſome inftructions. W hen 
the fellow came the ſecond time, the protector then 
ſhewed him a plan of a garden and pavilion, into 
which he was to make his way by opening a certain 
number of locks, each of which had three keys ; and 
then he aſked him if he thought he could effect it, 
promiſing him, if he could, not only a free pardon, 
but a conſiderable reward. The fellow faid he would. 
The protector told him he ſhould be conducted to the 
place where the ſervice was to be performed, and then 
he would have a letter given him, which he was to 
drop under a table that he would find in the middle 
of the pavilion, as there repreſented in the plan. This 
was all the fellow was entruſted with ; and care had 
been taken to provide him ſuitable apparel, and every 
thing neceſſary for his journey and the ſervice he was 
to perform; ſo that he no ſooner received his inſtrue- 
tions than he was hurried off immediately, and put 
on board the veſſel that carried him to Spain The 
perſon to whofe conduct he was entruſted had his 
inſtructions likewiſe; but as the one did not know 
where he was to be carried, ſo the other was not ac- 
quainted with the buſineſs of his companion when he 
had brought him to the deſtined place and given him 
the letter; but was inſtantly to leave him, and repair 
to Venice with another letter, which he was to deli- 
ver to the Engliſh convoy there. Each performed his 
ſervice punctually. The letter the felon carried was 
directed to Don Cardenas, ſecretary of ſtate to the 
Spaniſh king; and was written in Engliſh with Crom- 
well's own hand, thanking him for the care he had 
taken to perform his engagements, and acquainting 
him the 20,0001. ſterling, which had been ſtipulated, 
was lodged in the bank of Venice for his uſe, and that 
he might draw for it whenever he pleaſed. This let- 


king, whoſe cuſtom was to repair to that pavilion 
every morning to deliberate on the weighty affairs of 
the nation and to read diſpatches, as well as to receive 
the advice and aſſiſtance of his council. The king 
knowing the hand, but not underſtanding the con- 
tents, was greatly alarmed, and immediately ſent for 
the Engliſh agent, who read the contents to him, 
but proteſted his ignorance as to any ſecret intelligence 
between Cardenas and his maſter, who, he ſaid, was 
of ſuch a temper as never to entruſt a ſecond perſon 
with things of that nature. This increaſed the king's 
apprehenſions, and when the council aſſembled, Car- 
denas was ordered to withdraw, and the letter was 
produced by the king, with an account of its contents 
and the manner of finding it; adding, that Cardenas 
was, indeed, the laſt perſon that ſat there, except him- 
ſelf, the evening before it was found. All unani- 
mouſly pronounced him a traitor ; and his whole con- 
duct, white at the Engliſh court, was recalled to 
mind, and urged in proof of it; but the king, whoſe 
affection for him was ſincere, was unwilling to judge 
o raſhly of him without further evidence, and know- 
ing the artitice of courtiers, to diſgrace or ſupplant 
each other in their prince's favour, and that it might 
not be impoſſible that ſome other of the council might 
counterteit ſuch a letter, and drop it there with a de- 
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ſign to ruin Cardenas, propoſed to trace the affair to 
the bottom before paſſing ſentence, by ſending to 
Venice, to know if ſuch à preciſe ſum was lodged 
inthe bank there, by whom lodged, and for whoſe 
uſe. The King's propoſal was thought reaſonable, 
and a meſſenger was immediately diſpatched to the 
Spaniſh miniſter at Venice, to make ſtrict enquiry 
into the above particulars. The meſſenger returned, 
and brought with him the original order, dated the 
ſame day with the letter to Cardenas, written with the 
ſame hand, and, to remove all ſuſpicion, ſealed with 
the protector's own ſeal and the great ſeal of England 
annexed. There now remained no farther doubt. 
Cardenas was infamouſly degraded, and his eſtate 
confiſcated ; but the king, by reaſon of his age and 
long ſervices, thought proper to ſpare his life, 


During Cromwell's protectorſhip, a deſign was 
formed for re-eſtabliſhing the Jews in this kingdom, 
with full liberty to carry on trade, and exerciſe their 
religion; but though this affair met with violent op- 

oſition from the heads of the different ſectaries, yet 
Oliver ſo far carried his point, as to encourage a ſmall 
body of them to ſettle in their old quarter under the 
direction of Manaſſeth Ben-Iſrael, a great rabbi, who 
ſoon built a ſynagogue, and publickly performed di- 
vine worſhip. The intelligence which the protector 
received, from time to time, by means of the exten- 
five correſpondence and cloſe amity every where main- 


tained throughout the univerſe among the ſcattered 


| 


; 
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remains of peg rage nation, contributed not a little 
to the ſucceſs of his enterprizes abroad, and particu- 
larly to that of his naval expeditions ; of which the 
following is an inſtance : ; 
As the earl of Orrery was one ay walking with 
Cromwell in one of the galleries at Whitehall, a man 
almoſt in rags appeared in view; upon which Crom- 
well beckoned to him, when the man coming, he im- 
mediately left the earl, and took him into his cloſet. 
This perſon told him of a great ſum of money that 
the Spaniards were ſending over, in a Dutch man of 
war, to pay their army in Flanders, and alſo the very 
part of the ſhip where the money was eic The 
protector immediately ſent an expreſs to Smith (after- 
wards fir. Jeremy Smith) who lay in the Downs, in- 
forming him that within a day or- two ſuch a, Dutch 
ſhip would paſs the channel, which he muſt ſearch for 
the Spaniſh. money.. Accordingly, when, the ſhi 
paſſed by Dover, Smith ſent, and demanded leave to 
ſearch her. The Dutch captain replied, That 
none but his maſters. ſhould ſearch: hjm,”* Upon 
which Smith ſent him word, << that he had ſet up an 
hour-glaſs, and if he did not ſubmit to the ſearch 
before it was run out, he would fink, him.“ The 
Dutchman ſeeing it was in vain to contend with ſu- 
perior force, ſubmitted. in time; and the money, was 
all found, and ſafely conducted to; England. —The 
next time Cromwell ſaw the lord Orrery, he told him, 
he had his intelligence from that ſeemingly, forlorn 
jew he ſaw him go to ſome days before. it 
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| An INSPECTION TABLE for this Covunry. 
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NORTHAMPTONSHIRE which is fituated in the Dioceſe of PęrRRBOROUOR ad 1 
Province of CANTERBURY, is 2 * 


nnn. 


Bounded by Extends 


— 


Bedfordſhire, Hunting- 
donſhire, and Cam- 
bridgeſhire E. 


In length 55 miles 
In breadth 26 
And is about 125 miles 


Warwickſhre and Ox- in circumference, 
fordſhire W. | Its form is that of a 
Leiceſterſhire, Rutland- | boot 


ſhire, and Lincoln- 
ſhire N. 
Buckinghamſhire S. 


— 


Contains Sends to Parliament 


20 Hundreds | Nine Members, viz. 


330 Pariſhes 2 forthe County _ ; 

1 Cit 2 for Peterborough 

11 Market Towns 2 for Northampton | 

551 Villages 2 for Brackley 1 
1 for Highham Ferrers } 


This county receives its name from its principal town, Northampton, which, in the 8 is cal- 
led Hamtun. The propoſition North was added after the —— to diſtinguiſh it — = 
which was alſo, before that time, known by the name of Hamtun only. ol 

NORTHAMPTON is the moſt central town in the county, and is ſituated 67 miles north-weſt of London. 

The manufactures of this county are ſerges, tammies, ſhalloons, boots and ſhoes. 
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SECT. I. | 
Natural Hiſtory of NoRTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


HE air of this county is eſteemed equal, if not 

. ſuperior, to any in the kingdom, and to that 

is aſcribed the reaſon why ſo many of the nobility and 
ntry have ſeats in it; for although the county 1s not 
15 extenſive as ſome others, yet there are more man- 


ſion houſes in proportion, than any other in England. 


There is, however, a ſmall tract of country called 
Fenland, about Peterborough, bordering on Lincoln- 
ſhire and Cambridgeſhire, which is often overflowed 
by great falls of water from the uplands in rainy ſea- 
ſons : but the inhabitants do not ſuffer the water to 
ſtay ſo long upon the ground, even in winter, as to 
affed the air, of which the healthfulneſs of the inha- 
bitants is an undeniable proof. 

The ſoil of this county is very fruitful both in til- 
lage and paſturage ; but it is not well ſtocked with 
wood, nor, by reaſon of its diſtance from the ſea, 
could it be ſupplied with coals, were it not for its 
internal navigation. It abounds, however, with 
ſheep and other cattle, wool, pigeons, and falt- 
petre; and it has been obſerved, that there is 
leſs waſte ground in this than in any other county in 
England, there being but one barren heath in it, and 
that near Wittering. It is a plain, level county, and 
contains ſuch a number of villages that from ſome 
places may be ſeen at leaſt 30 ſteeples at one view. 

The principal rivers that water this county are the 
following, viz. The Nen, the Welland, the Ouſe, 


the Leam, and the Cherwell. 


The Nen riſes near the borders of Warwickſhire, 


and running eaſt paſſes Northampton, when it be- 
comes navigable. From thence it turns north-eaſt, 
and paſling by ſeveral towns, ſeparates Lincolnſhire 
from Cambridgeſhire, and falls into the Gernan 
Oean at a place called the Waſhes near Lynn in Nor- 
folk. . 

The Welland riſes in Lincolnſhire, and entering 
this county, near the borders of Rutlandſhire, falls 
into the Nen north-eaſt of Peterborough. 

The Ouſe riſes near Brackley in this county, and 
running north-eaſt through Buckingham, Bedford, 
Cambridge and Norfolk, empties itſelf into the Ger- 
man Ocean hear Lynn. 

The Leam riſes on the eaſtern borders of this coun- 
ty, and after a winding courſe falls into the Avon 
near Warwick. 

The Cherwell riſes at the ſouth-weſt corner of this 

county, from whence it takes its courſe into Oxford- 
ſhire, and falls into the Thames at Oxford. 
All theſe rivers produce great plenty of freſh water 
fiſh, ſuch as perch, roach, dace, gudgeons, eels, 
chubs and pikes. There are alſo ſome fiſh peculiar 
to theſe rivers, ſuch as that called the Shallors found 
in the river Cherwell, and the bed eel and burbot in 
the river Nen. Sometimes there are caught ſturgeon, 
falmon, ſmelts and lampreys ; but theſe are not very 
common. : 

The inhabitants of this ny are extremely po- 
lite, which is not to be wondered at, when we conſi- 
der the great numbers of nobility and gentry that re- 
fide among them; and the many public roads that 
paſs through the different towns, by which they have 
an opportunity of converſing with ſtrangers in every 
part of the kingdom, 


e. II. 
Topographical Deſcription of NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
ORTHAMPTON, the principal town in this 
county, and which gives name to it, is pleaſantly 
ſituated on a gentle aſcent, at the foot of which runs 


the river Nen. Whether it was of any repute be- 
fore the Conqueſt, we are not certainly informed, 


1 


— 


only that Henry of Huntingdon ſays, it was burnt 
down by the Danes, and ſoon after rebuilt, which is 
not improbable, as it is mentioned in doomſ-da 
book, where we are told that it contained ſixty-three 
burgeſſes. It has continued to ſend members to par- 
liament ever ſince the original ſummons in the reign of 
Edward I. 

Many parliaments have been held at Northampton, 
and when the barons took up arms againſt Henry III. 
they firſt —_— their ſtandard here, but the king 
took it by aſſault. At that time it was a place of great 
ſtrength, being fortified with a wall and a caſtle. 
Some ruins of the latter are ſtill to be ſeen on the weſt 
fide of the town; but the walls have been long totally 
demoliſhed. 

Northampton had formerly nine churches, but a 
dreadful fire having broke out in the town on the 3d 
of September 1695, ſome of them, with the greateſt 
part of the houſes, were conſumed. The whole place, 
however, was afterwards rebuilt, (ſome of the church- 
es excepted) and it is now one of the neateſt towns 
of its ſize in England. 

The number of churches at preſent is four, the firſt 
of which is All Saints, ſituated in the center of the 
town, where ſeveral ſtreets terminate. It is a noble 
ſtructure, and one of the handſomeſt pariſh churches 
in the kingdom. The portico is compoſed of eight 
ſtately columns of the ſame order, erected at the ſole 
expence of Charles II. and above is a fine baluſtrade, 
within which is a full length ſtatue of that prince 
dreſſed in his royal robes, holding the globe in one 
hand, and the ſceptre in the other. 'The dome is con- 
trived in the moſt curious manner ; and in the church 
are ſome handſome monuments, particularly one to 
the memory of Mrs. Stonehouſe, wife of Dr. Stone- 
houſe, on which is the following inſcription from 


Pope : 


How lov'd, how valu'd once, avails thee not, 
To whom related, or by whom begot. 

A heap of duſt alone remains of thee, 

*Tis all thou art, and all the proud ſhall be. 


Near this church are the town-houſe and county- 
hall, where the ſeſſions and aſſizes are held. The 
hall is a magnificent ſtone building, adorned with co- 
lumns and pilaſters of the Corinthian order. And 
the market place is ſo regular and ſpacious, that it is 
accounted one of the fineſt in England, the buildings 
being neat, uniform and lofty. 

Here are alſo a county jail, three hoſpitals, a free- 
ſchool, and two charity ſchools, one of which is for 
30 boys and 10 girls. The laſt of theſe is in a great 
meaſure ſupported from the produce of the George 
Inn, the building of which coſt 2000l. and was given 
by John Dryden, Eſq. towards the endowment of 
this charity. 

There are two convenient bridges over the river 
Nen, which has been made navigable for lighters, 
ſo that the town is well ſupplied with coals and other 


+ neceſſary articles, 


Northampton is one of the moſt noted towns in 
England for making ſhoes, of which great numbers 
are exported, and there is a conſiderable manufactory 
of ſtockings, ſo that upon the whole it is a very flou- 
riſhing place. It is a corporation of great antiquity, 
but its laſt charter was granted by James I. and the 


government is veſted in a mayor, recorder, two bailiffs, 


twelve aſſiſtants, forty-eight common council, with a 
town-clerk and other proper officers. 

The weekly market on Saturday is eſteemed the 
largeſt in England for all forts of horſes, many of the 
dealers from London meeting here, with thoſe from 
Yorkſhire and other parts of the north. The town is 
diſtant from London 67 miles. 

In antient times there were many religious houſes 
in Northampton and its neighbourhood ; but they 
have all long fince been ſo totally demoliſhed, that it 
is ſcarce known where ſome of them ſtood. 

Within about halfa mile of the town of Northamp- 


ton is one of the croſſes erected by king Edward I. in 
memory 
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of Eleanor his queen, whoſe corpſe was 
2 * in its way to Weſtminſter; and at a ſmall 
diſtance to the north of the croſs, ſeveral Roman 
coins have been dug up at different periods. 

Near this croſs is a handſome houſe and park be- 
longing to Mr. Bouverie, who has lately added to 
them very conſiderable plantations. | 

About two miles from Northampton are two ſmall 
villages, the one called WESTON Faver, and the 
other ABINGDON ; but neither of them are remarka- 
ble, except for the pleaſantneſs of their ſituation. 

To the eaſt of Northampton is a village called 
CoGrtnnoo, where, ſome years ago, was dug up a 
Roman urn, covered with a flat ſtone, containing a 
mixture of aſhes and earth. Several Roman coins 
were alſo found on the ſame ſpot, one of which had 
a head of Fauſtina. 

At LIrTIE BILLING was g, convent for monks of 
the Ciſtertian order. It was built by William the 
Conqueror, and remained till the general diſſolution 
of religious houſes. The old ſtructure was at differ- 
ent periods repaired, and, with ſome modern addi- 
tions, is now the ſeat of a private gentleman. 

Five miles to the weſt of Northampton is ALTHORP, 
a noble ſeat belonging to earl Spencer. It is ſituated 
in the middle of a delightful park, and the gardens are 
laid out with the utmoſt elegance. The houſe is 
richly furniſhed, and ornamented with a great num- 
ber of paintings executed by the moſt diſtinguiſhed 

iſts. | 
The laſt place we ſhall mention in this neighbour- 
hood is HoLpensy PALACE, ſituated about ſix miles 
north-weſt of Northampton. It was built by Sir 
Chriſtopher Hatton, lord high- chancellor of . 
land, and privy-counſellor to queen Elizabeth. It 
ſtands on a fine riſing ground, from whence there is 
an extenſive proſpect; but great part of it is now fallen 
to decay. King Charles F. often retired to this place 
as a country ſeat; and when the Scotch delivered him 
up to the army of the parliament, he was kept a pri- 
ſoner here upwards of three months. 

WELLINGBOROUGH Is a large, populous town, fi- 
tuated on a riſing ground, and ſuppoſed to have re- 
ceived its name from the great number of ſprings that 
riſe in its neighbourhood. It was formerly celebrated on 
account of its medicinal waters, which were eſteemed 
efficacious in various diſorders ; and queen Henrietta, 
wife of Charles I. refided here ſome weeks for the 
benefit of her health, her phyſicians having preſcribed 
the waters as proper for her conſtitution. 

In 1738 this town received conſiderable injury by 
an accidental fire, which burnt with fuch violence, 
that in ſix hours it deſtroyed upwards of 800 houſes. 
The loſs, however, was afterwards made good, and 
the town rebuilt in a much more handſome manner 
than before. 

The houſes in general make a good appear- 
ance, and the church is a very handſome ſtructure ; 
excluſive of which, the only public building in the 
town is a charity-ſchool for 40 boys, who are cloathed 
and educated. 

The principal trade of the town conſiſts in making 
bone-Jlace and dealing in corn; for as the ground in 


its neighbourhood is particularly fertile, great crops | 


are annually produced. The weekly market is on 
Wedneſday ; and the place is diſtant from London 70 
miles. 

A little to the eaſt of Wellingborough is a ſmall vil- 
lage called CHESTER, where there was a Roman for- 
tification, from the remains of which it appears to 
have been a place of great ſtrength. It was of an 
oblong form, and encompaſſed about twenty acres of 
ground. The bottom of the wall is about eight feet 
thick, and the out-courſes of the ſtone are laid flat- 
ways, but the inward endways. The river Nen 
runs under the weſtern wall, and among the ruins of 
the weſtern wall have been found two plain ſtone pil- 
lars of an oblong quadrangular form, and about four 
_ length : it 1s ſuppoled that they were ſepul- 
chral altars ; but as they had not any inſcriptions, 
that cannot with certainty be aſcertained. Roman 
bricks and pavements have been alſo found here, to- 
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gether with a great number of coins; from whenee it 
is conjectured that it was one of the ſummer ſtations 
of the Roman ſoldiers. 

A few miles to the weſt of Wellingbotough is 
Caſtle-Aſhby, the fine ſeat of the earl of Northamp- 
ton. It is an exceeding handſome ftructure, finiſhed 
in the ſtyle of Inigo Jones. The gallery is adorned 
with curious paintings, and the gardens are laid out 
with great taſte and elegance. 

_ HicHaM-FERRERS 1s a neat town ſituated in 4 de- 
lightful vale on the banks of the river Nen, and was 
formerly famous for a ſtrong eaſtle built after the con- 
queſt, but not the leaſt remains of it are now to be 
ſeen, The town itſelf muſt be of great antiquity ; 
for in the reign of Henry V. Chicheley, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, procured à licenſe to build a college 
for the inſtruction of youth, who were to be taught 
by fix ſecular prieſts, in latin, ſinging, and ſuch other 
parts of literature as would qualify them to act as cho- 
riſters. It was incorporated by the name of - the 
Bleſſed Virgin, St. Thomas of Canterbury, and St. 
Edward the Confeſſor. The archbiſhop endowed it 
with conſiderable revenues in his life-time, which, 
after his death, were increaſed by his brethren, Ro- 


bert and William, aldermen of London, his execu- 


tors. It ſhared the fate of all religious foundations 
at their general diſſolution, and not a fingle veſtige of 
the building is now to be ſeen. 

The town, though ſmall, is extremely populous, 
The church is a noble gothic ſtructure, with a cg 
ſpire, which is ſeen at a conſiderable diſtance ; an 
there is a free-ſchool, with an alms-houſe for twelve 
poor men and one woman. It received a charter of 
incorporation in the reign of William and Mary, by 
which it is governed by a mayor, recorder, ſeven al- 
dermen, thirteen common council, with a town-clerk 
and other proper officers. The principal trade carried 
on here conſiſts in corn and the manufacturing of 
lace. The weekly market is on Saturday; and the 
diſtance from London 51 miles. 

THRAPSTON is a very neat town, pleaſantly fitu-' 
ated on the eaſt bank of the river Nen, over which 
it has a handſome ſtone bridge. Many of the houſes 
are well built, the country around it is exceeding de- 
lightful, and proviſions being cheap, many people 


who have but ſmall fortunes chuſe it as a place of 


retirement. The river Nen was made navigable to 
this town by act of parliament, and veſſels came up to 
it for the firſt time in November 1737, by which 
means coals are fold here cheaper than in London. 
The weekly market is on Tueſday, and the town is 
diſtant from London 75 miles. 

In the neighbourhood of this town is an elegant 
ſeat called DRayTon House. It is built on the ruins 
of an antient caſtle, and conſiſts of a noble front, 
with lofty towers at each end. Before the houſe is a 
fine piece of water, and the whole is ſo ſhaded over 


| with tall trees, that it is ſcarce exceeded by any other 


in the county. This ſeat, by a variety of intermar- 

riages has paſſed through many different families ; 

but it is now the property of lord George Germain. 
OUNDLE is a very 2greeable town, being pleaſantly 


| ſituated in a valley near the banks of the river Nen, 


over which it has two good ſtone bridges. The church 
is an exceeding handſome ſtructure, and there is 4 
noble free-ſchool, founded by Sir William Laxton, 
lord-mayor of London in the reign of Henry VIII. 
There are alſo two charity-ſchools, one for 30 boys, 
and the other for 12 girls; with an alms-houſe for 
decayed widows. 

The buildings in the town are in general very hand- 
ſome ; and there being a wood near it, that, with the 
intervening meadows, renders the proſpect extremely 
delightful. It has a good weekly market on Saturday ; 
and is diſtant from London 66 miles. | 

Near Oundle is BARN WELL CASTLE, a place of 
great — It formerly belonged to the abbots 
of Ramſey in Huntingdonſhire ; but it has been long 
neglected, and is now falling to decay, though, from 
what ſtill remains, it appears to have been a place of 
great — 

Two miles north- eaſt of Oundle is FoOTHERINGAY» 
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a ſmall agreeable village, and noted in former times 
for its ſtrong caſtle, of which there are now but tew 
remains. It was built ſoon after the conqueſt, but in 
latter times becoming the property of the crown, Ed- 
ward III. gave it to his ſon Edmund duke of York, 
and by his ſucceſſors it was greatly enlarged, and 
adorned with a fine chapel, which became the bury- 
ing place of that family, the laſt of whom interred 
in it was Cecily, wife of Richard duke of York, 
who was flain in fighting for the crown at the battle 
of Wakefield. It was in this caſtle that Mary, queen 
of Scots'was confined, and afterwards beheaded. 
PETERBOROUGH, which is ſituated at the north-eaſt 
extremity of the county, is the ſmalleſt city in Eng- 
land, but a place of great antiquity. It received its 
name from its ſtately abbey, built by Peada; fon of 
Penda, king of Mercia, and dedicated to St. Peter, 
about the latter end of the ſeventh century. It was at 
that time one of the moſt ſtately ſtructures in Eng- 
land, built of ſtone, and encompaſſed with a wall, 
raiſed at the expence of one of the abbots. Many 
perſons of quality reſided in it, and it continued to 
flouriſh in great ſplendour upwards of 200 years, 
when it was burnt to the ground by the Danes, and 
all the monks, with thoſe of Croyland in Lincoln- 
ſhire, who fled to it, were barbarouſly murdered. 
The continual ravages of the Danes, and the un- 
ſettled ſtate of affairs in England, prevented the 
rebuilding of this monaſtery till the reign of king Ed- 
gar, when it was begun, and carried on at a great 
expence ; ſo that before the Norman conqueſt, it was 
ſuperior to what it had been before. Many donations 


continued to be made to it; and, in the reign of 


Henry III. its abbots obtained a bull from the pope, 
to enable them to exerciſe the epiſcopal office ; and 
the king ſent them a ſummons to attend as ſpiritual 
lords in parliament. From that time till the diſſolu- 
tion of religious houſes, it continued to flouriſh as one 
of the greateſt benedictine abbeys in England; when, 
although it contained only forty monks, yet the an- 
nual revenues amounted to 19721. When Henry 
VIII. ſeized on the temporalities, and ſecularized 
this convent, he erected it into a biſhoprick, and 
ordered the abbey church to be a cathedral, But 
whether. by delapidations, or by prior grants of its 
lands to ſome of the king's favourites, it is now one 
of the pooreſt biſhopricks in England, and not ſuffi- 
cient to ſupport the dignity of a prelate. The chap- 
ter, however, is one of the greateſt in the kingdom ; 
for, beſides the biſhop, it conſiſts of a dean, ſix pre- 
bendaries, eight petty canons, four ſtudents in divi- 

ty, a ſub-dean, ſub-treaſurer, one epiſtler, one 
1 eight choriſters, eight ſinging- men, two 
chancellors, a ſchool-maſter, an uſher, twenty ſcho- 
lars, with a ſteward, organiſt, and other proper 
officers. 

The church is a moſt noble gothic ſtruQture, being 
409 feet long, and the croſs 203 feet broad. The 
nave and fide iſles are gi feet, and the weſt front ſup- 
ported by ſtately gothic pillars, is 60 feet broad, and 
carved in the moſt curious manner. Great part of 
the cloiſters are ſtill remaining, and the windows are 
adorned with ſome of the fineſt painted glaſs that is to 
be met with in England. The choir has a moſt mag- 
nificent appearance, and the chapel of St. Mary is 
curiouſly adorned with carved work. 

Among other monuments in this cathedral is one 
to the memory of Catherine of Arragon, wife to 
Henry VIII. and another to that of Mary, queen of 
Scots, both of whom were buried here; though the 
body of the latter is ſaid to have been removed to 
Wettminſter by her ſon James I. Here is alſo the 
monument of a ſexton, (with a painting of him 
againſt the wall) named Scarlet, who, according to 
his epitaph, died at the age of 95, after having bu- 
ried both the above queens, and two ſucceſſive gene- 
rations of all the houſekeepers in the town, 

Excluſive of the cathedral, Peterborough has only 
one church, and that does not contain any thing re- 
markable. Many of the houſes, however, are balt 
in the neateſt manner, and the ſtreets are extremely 
regular. Near the cathedral is a good market-houſe, 
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| ing that merits particular deſcription. 


over which are held the aſſizes and ſeſſions for the 
hundred. There is a wooden bridge over the Nen, 
and the city is well ſupplied with water ; but the air 
is eſteemed unhealthy on account of its being ſo near 
the fens. | 

Here are two charity-ſchools, one founded and en- 
dowed by Mr. Thomas Deacon of this city, for 20 


boys, who, after being taught to read and write, are 


put out apprentices ; and another for teaching 40 poor 
girls to ſpin and read, the charge of their education 


being chiefly defrayed by their labour. 


This city is governed by a mayor, recorder, and 
ſix aldermen, with a common-council choſen out of 
the principal inhabitants. Their privileges are ve 
great, extending over ſeveral villages in the neigh- 
bourhood, and the magiſtrates are authorized, by the 
king's commiſſion, to hold pleas of the crown, in the 
ſame manner as the juſtices of aflize. 

There is a conſiderable trade carried on here in the 
making of ſtockings, and other articles; and as barges 
come up to the town, the inhabitants are plentifully 
ſupplied with coals. It has a good weekly market on 
Saturday, and is diſtant from London 82 miles. 

Near Peterborough is CARD YER, or, as it is com- 
monly called, CoxpykE, an antient trench made by 
the Romans for draining the fens, and facilitating 
commerce in this part of the iſland. 

A little to the ſouth of Peterborough, near the 
borders of the river Nen, is a village called CAs rok, 
where it is ſuppoſed there was once a Roman city, 
many antiquities having been found here at different 
periods; ſuch as foundations of walls, baths, pave- 
ments, coins, and the ruins of camps and entrench- 
ments. The Roman highway that paſſes by it is 
called Ermine- ſtreet, which ſoon after divides into 
two, and the cauſeways are ſtill to be ſeen. The one 


is called Forty-foot way, which begins at Peterbo- 


rough, and paſſes by Burleigh- park wall to Stamford; 
and the other Long-ditch, or High- ſtreet, by Lol- 
ham- bridges, a place thought to be of great antiquity, 
for there are ſtil] eleven arches to be ſeen, though 
they are in a very ruinous condition. The church of 
CASTER is a very antient edifice, though it has been 
newly modelled,” and the tower is a fine piece of ar- 
chitecture, with ſemicircular arches; but the ſpire. 
ſeems to be of later date. By the porch of the church 


| is a well faced with Roman bricks, and at the eaſt end 


of it there is a very antient croſs. Near the church, 
on a hill, are the remains of a caſtle, ſuppoſed to have 
been the reſidence of one of the Roman governors. 

To the north-weſt of Peterborough is BurLeIGH- 
Housk, a noble manſion built by the great lord Bur- 
leigh, high-treaſurer in the reign of · queen Elizabeth, 
and now the ſeat of his lineal deſcendant, the earl of 
Exeter. The houſe is a noble ſtructure, though the 
architecture is antient : it is ſituated on an eminence, 
and is adorned with ſo many towers and pinacles, that 
at a diſtance it appears like ſeveral churches in a town. 
On aſcending the hill you come to a fine eſplanade 
before the great gate, where is a handſome ſemicircle 
encloſed by an iron baluſtrade. The front of the 
building has a grand appearance, and from the ſemi- 
circle you aſcend a few ſteps to a noble hall adorned 
with very fine paintings, particularly a picture of 
Seneca bleeding to death, for which it is ſaid the late 
French king offered the earl 6000 piſtoles. The ceil- 
ings of all the apartments, the chapel, and thelate earl's 
cloſet, are painted by Varrio, whom he kept ſome 
years in his family. On the whole, this ſtately man- 
ſion, with its gardens, is one of the nobleſt ſeats in 
this part of the kingdom, and is ſeen at the diſtance 
of 20 miles, over the fens in Lincolnſhire. 

. CLIFF was formerly a town of great re- 
pute ; but it is now fallen to decay, there being only 
a few houſes in it, and not ſo much as a ſingle build- 
It has a poor 
weekly market on Tueſday; and is diſtant from Lon- 
don 81 miles. 

RocKINGRHAM is a very antient town, ſituated on 
the river Welland, on the northern borders of the 
county. It was of great repute under the Saxons, 
who finding plenty of iron mines in its neighbour- 

hood, 
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employed men to work them, and the refuſe 
I 2 — 5b is ſtill found in the fields. "Theſe iron 
works are mentioned in dooms-day book, but from 
that time they ſeem to have been neglected, owing, 
probably, to the unſettled ſtate of affairs occaſioned 
by the Norman invaſion. William the Conqueror 
built a lofty caſtle here, on the fide of a hill, which 
was ſtrongly fortified with ditches and ramparts. It 
was given to the earl of Albemarle, one of the Nor- 
nian barons, but afterwards paſſed through different 
families. Great part of it is ſtill ſtanding, particu- 
larly its walls, which are exceeding ſtrong, and on 
the upper part is a beautiful range of battlements. 

The foreſt of Rockingham is one of the beſt in 
England. It originally extended over the large track 
of land between the rivers Welland and Nen, which, 
in the times of barbariſm was inhabited by the Britons ; 
but when the Romans became maſters of theſe parts, 
they cut down a great number of the trees, and con- 
verted the land into tillage and paſture. According 
to a ſurvey taken in the year 1641, this foreſt was 
fourteen miles in length, and five in breadth ; bur it 
is now ſeparated into ſmall parts, and divided into 
three bailiwicks. On its ſkirts are woods in which 
are made great quantities of charcoal, and every year 
many waggon loads of it are ſent to Peterborough and 
other places. 

The town is at preſent a very agreeable place; but, 
except the remains of the caſtle, does not contain any 
remarkable building. Itis well ſupplied with water, and 
has a charity-ſchool for boys, who are both cloathed | 
and educated. The weekly market is on Thurſday, | 
and its diſtance from London 87 miles. 

About two miles to the north of Rockingham is a | 
village called HARRINGWORTH, formerly noted for a 
fine ſeat belonging to the noble family of the Zouches, 
who flouriſhed in the reign of James I. but they be- 
coming extinct, the houſe has been pulled down, and 
the fine gothic chapel, in which the family were in- 
terred, is now in ruins. 

WELDoN is a ſmall, but very neat town, having 
good ſtreets, and ſome handſome houſes. It has a 
hall, where the ſeſſions for the diviſion are held, and 
an exceeding good market-houſe, built of free-ſtone, 
and ſupported by pillars of the Tuſcan order; but it 
does not contain any other building that merits the 
notice of a traveller. The weekly market is on Wed- 
neſday, and the diſtance from London 86 miles. 

KETTERING is a large populous town, pleafantly 
ſituated on a ſmall ſtream that runs into the Nen. 
The houſes in general are exceeding well built, and 
the hall, where the ſeſſions for the diſtrict are held, is 
a neat edifice. Here is likewiſe a ſmall hoſpital, and 
a charity-ſchool for 20 girls. The woolen manufac- 
tory is carried on here to a very extenſive degree, by 
which great numbers of people, both in the town and 
its neighbourhood, - are conſtantly 3 The 
weekly market is on Saturday, and the diſtance from 
London 77 miles. | 

Near Kettering is a large village called BoucnToNn, 
famous for the fine ſeat of the tirtt duke of Montague, 
which is built on the model of the royal palace at 
Verſailles, The hall is finely painted with many ſto- 

. - 

ries out the pagan mythology, and the rooms are 
adorned with paintings by the greateſt maſters in Italy. 
The gardens, which contain go acres of land, are 
adorned with ſtatues, vaſes of marble and metal, a 
variety of fountains, large baſons of water, fiſh-ponds, 
canals, wilderneſſes, terraces, a fine caſcade, and a 
river, which running through the whole length of the 
gardens, adds greatly to their beauty. The park is 
walled round, well planted with trees, and kept in 
excellent order. | 

RoweELL is a town of conſiderable antiquity, an 
pleaſantly ſituated on the declivity of a hill, from 
whence there is an extenfive proſpect. It is a ſmall 
place, but the houſes are in general good, and the 
ſtreets clean and neat, It has a ſtately market-houſe, 
built of ſtone, on which are carved the arms of ſuch 
of the antient nobility as had ſeats in the county. In 
former times it had a {mall nunnery, but no remains 

18 g 
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of it are now left. The 1 market is on Mon- 


on 79 miles. 

ear Rowell is a village called OxkN Dx, remark- 
able for a tower, or ſteeple, on the church, in which, 
if a word is ſpoken, it is repeated by the echo ſeveral 
times. - 

At another village, called S1BBERToOFT, are the re- 
mains of a ſtrong camp, not in the manner of the 
Romans, but probably thrown up by the Saxons, to 
prevent the progreſs of the Danes, when they ravaged 
this part of the iſland. 

There is likewiſe another camp on a ſimilar con- 
ſtruction, and probably thrown up for the ſame pur- 
poſe, at a village called Foxx pov, near the above; 
and on the fame ſpot are many artificial mounts, ſup- 
poſed to have been antiently funeral monuments. 

To the ſouth-weſt of Rowell are many agreeable 


day, and its diſtance from Lon 


4 


villages, ſeveral of which were antiently of great re- 


pute. Among theſe is SuLBY, which was famous for 
a monaſtery founded in it in the reign of Henry II. 
but not the leaft remains of it are now to be ſeen. 
There was alſo a convent at a village called Kzv-: 
LAND, which belonged to the abbey af Sulby ; and 
ſome remains of it are till in being. 8 
The village of GuiLEsBOROUGH was likewiſe di- 
ſtinguiſhed for having near it a Roman camp; from 
the remains of which it appears to have been a place 
of great ſtrength, | | 
But the moſt remarkable village in this part of the 
county is NAsgRY, which will be ever memorable for 
a bloody battle fought here on the 14th of June 1645, 
wherein the army of Charles I. was totally defeated, 
and all his baggage and ammunition taken. As this 


was one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed battles during the 


whole courſe of the civil wars, it may not be improper 
here to give ſome account of it. ; 

The king, having taken Leiceſter, intended to haye 
marched to London, hut general Fairfax, who pur- 
ſued him cloſely, having intercepted a packet of let- 
ters, was by them informed, that the king expected a 
reinforcement of 2000 men from Wales. The gene- 
ral availed himſelf of that circumſtance ; and the 
king finding that, if he continued his march, he 
would be in danger of having his rear cut off, turned 
about, and reſolved to give Fairfax battle. Both ar- 
mies were drawn up to great advantage, near the yil- 
lage of Naſeby, the king's, being commanded by 

rince Rupert, lord Aſtley, and Sir Marmaduke 

angdale ; and that of the parliament, by general 
Fairfax, Oliver Cromwell, and his fon in law, ge- 
neral Ireton. Prince Rupert began the attack with 
his uſual bravery, which ſoon put the right wing of 
the parliament's army into great confuſion ; but his 
experience was not equal to his courage ; for, upon 
his return, he attempted to ſeize the enemy's cannon, 
whilſt Cromwell attacked the king's horſe with ſuch 
reſolution, that they were put into diſorder, and fled, 
The prince rejoined the king's army ; but his men, 
who were moſtly but ill diſciplined, could not be 
brought into order. The foot continued to fight 
with great bravery on both ſides, but Cromwell's diſ- 
cipline ſoon overcame the royaliſts, and the flight be- 
came general. The king once more gathered the 
remains of his ſcattered army, and would have begun 
the attack a ſecond time, but the lord Carnwath, a 
Scottiſh peer, laying hold of the bridle of his majeſty's 
horſe, called out, Will you ruſh upon death in an 
« inftant ?” This was ove: heard by the men, who 
became ſo diſpirited, that they fled on all ſides, and 
the king, with much difficulty, ſaved himſelf by flight, 
after he had loſt the greateſt part of his arms, ammu- 
nition, and baggage. This battle proved fatal to the 
king's affairs, tor a caſket being found in his baggage, 
it was opened, and in it were ſome letters to the 
queen, which diſcovered to his enemies the plan of 
operations he had laid down, and by the precautions 
taken, in conſequence of that information, by the 
parliament, all his ſchemes were deicated, 

DavexrTRy is pleaſantly fituated on a riſing ground, 
near the Roman highway called W atling-ſtreet ; and 
on the eaſt of it is an excellent Roman camp, where 
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many coins, and other pieces of antiquity, have been 


dug up. It is a very populous town, and contains 


many good inns, being on the road to Coventry and 
Birmingham ; but the houſes in general are mean and 
ill built. 

Here is an exceeding good charity-ſchool, and an 
academy, where the ſons of proteſtant diſſenters are 
educated. The town is a corporation, and governed 
by a mayor, ſteward, alderman, and common-coun- 


cil. It has a good weekly market on Wedneſday, 


and is diſtant from London 72 miles. 
About four miles eaſt of Daventry is a village cal- 
led WnarTToN, where the foundations of houſes have 


been dug up, together with a great number of Roman 


coins, from whence it is conjectured to have been one 
of their military ſtations. 

There are likewiſe the remains of a Roman camp 
at LLyLBORN, a village to the north of Daventry, 
ſuch as walls, trenches, and moats ; but it does not 
appear at what time it was raiſed, though, moſt pro- 
bably, it was when Veſpaſian was lieutenant in Pri- 
tain, in the reign of the emperor Nero. 

To the eaſt of Daventry is Wo, or, as it is 
commonly called, WEDON IN THE STREET. It is 
of ſuch antiquity, that the Mercian kings had a ſeat 
here; and there was alſo a ſmall priory, but no re- 
mains of are now left. This village was formerly 
a market town, and near it are the remains of a Ro- 
man camp, where many antiquities have been diſco- 
vered, ſuch as walls, pavements, baths and coins ; 
from which we may reaſonably ſuppoſe that it was 
once a place of conſiderable importance. 

Many Roman antiquities have been alſo found at a 
village called WoopForD, near Wedon, which pro- 
bably, in former times, belonged to the ſame town. 

TowcEsTER is a town of great antiquity, and ge- 
nerally allowed to have been a Roman ſtation, as 
many of their coins and other antiquities have been 
found here. It was a place of great ſtrength during 
the time of the Saxons.; and Edward the Elder ſur- 
rounded it with a wall, which enabled the inhabit- 
ants to reſiſt all the power of the Danes ; but not the 
leaſt remains of the wall are now to be ſeen. 

It is at preſent a very conſiderable town, by reaſon 
of its ſituation on the road to Coventry, having ma- 
ny good houles, beſides ſome of the beſt inns in this 
part of the county ; but it has not any building that 
merits particular deſcription. The principal trade of 
the town conſiſts in making bone lace, which employs 
a great number of women and girls. It has a good 
weekly market on Tueſday, and is diſtant from Lon- 
don 60 miles. 

Near Towceſter is a village called EasT NesToxN, 
remarkable for a fine ſeat belonging to the earl of 
Pomfret. It is pleaſantly ſituated in a wood, and the 
proſpects through the viſtas are truly delightful. 
Behind the gardens is a fine canal ; and the hall is 
adorned with paintings, executed by the greateſt Ita- 
lian maſters. This ſtately ſtructure was deſigned by 
Inigo Jones, and the ftair-caſe is painted by Sir James 
Thornhill. 
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To the welt of Towcelter is a large village called 
EpGecor, remarkable for a bloody battle fought be. 
tween the Englith and the Danes, in which the latter 
were totally defeated. There was another battle 
fought here during the wars between the houſes of 
York and Lancaſter ; but the Vorkiſts were defeated 
and 5000 of their men ſlain. . 

Near the above village is another called CHIpPIx G. 
WARDEN, Which appears to be of great antiquity 
and was probably a Roman ſtation. Many founda- 
tions have been dug up here at different times, and 
coins have been found under the ruins ; but hiſto 
is filent as to the time it was built, though, in ah 
probability, it was ſoon after the reign of the empe- 
ror Claudius. 

About three miles to the ſouth of Towceſter is 
WualTTLEBURY FoREsST, where the duke of Grafton 
has a ſeat called Wakefield Lodge. The gardens and 
woods are divided into walks and viſtas, which com- 
mand a moſt extenſive proſpect over the adjacent 
country. The park is well ſtocked with deer, and 
properly encloſed ; and upon the whole it is one ot 
the molt delighttul retreats in the kingdom. 

On t: e borders of this foreſt is a village called 
POTTERSPERRY, which was of great repute during the 
heptarchy; and remarkable for a bloody battle fought 
near it between the Weſt Saxons and the Mereians 
e . the former were defeated with conſiderable 
oſs. | 

To the eaſt of Towceſter is a ſmall village called 
GRAFTON, remarkable only for giving the title of 
duke to one of the branches of the noble family of 
Fitzroy. 

BRACKLEY, the laſt town we have to mention in 
this county, is a place of great antiquity, and ſaid to 
be one of the oldeſt boroughs in England. It is 
pleaſantly ſituated near the ſource of the river Ouſe, 
and was formerly celebrated for its tilts and tourna- 
ments, which were often held here when knight erran- 
try was practiſed in this kingdom. 

This town is greatly decayed from what it was in 
former times, when it was particularly celebrated for 
its great trade in wool. There are, however, till 
ſome remains of its antient grandeur, namely, two 
pariſh churches, a free-ſchool, and an hoſpital kept 
in good repair by the preſident and fellows of Magda- 
ten College, Oxford. The town is an antient cor- 
poration, and the government is veſted in a mayor, 
choſen annually at the court-leet of the manor. The 
2 market is on Wedneſday, and its diſtance 
from London 64 miles. 

In the neighbourhood of this town is a village cal- 
led AyNo, where there was an hoſpital founded in 
the reign of Henry II. the rents of which, after its 
diſſolution, were annexed to the revenues of Magda- 
len College, Oxford. 

There was alſo a priory, at a pleaſant village called 
AsnBY CAxNxox, which was founded ſoon after the 
conqueſt ; but not the leaſt remains of it are now to 
be ſeen. 
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A Correct Lift of the FAIRSin NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


Months. 


une 


Wedn. aft. 


Daventry 


Fotheringay 


Higham-Ferrers 


Brackley 1 aft, 
une 
October 


Feb. 
Third Sat. 
in April 


Wedn. bef. 


December 


September 


November 


Whit. Mo. 
Eaſt. Tueſ. 


june 


Auguſt 
October 


uly 

— be- 
fore Feb. 

March 

May 

June 

Thurſ. bef. 
Auguſt 

October 

December 


| 


Days 


22 


N 
na N wE3EaA 


©w wu 


da 


17 


Commodities ſold. 


— — 


1525 Coopers 


— 


Ware, Braziery, 
and other goods 

3 made Cloths 
&c. 


Horſes, Cows, Sheep 
{ Ditto and Swine 


| Horſes and Cows 


5 Ditto and Servants 


Horſes, Cows, Sheep 

Horſes and Cattle 

3 Braſs, Pew- 
ter 

7 Shoes, 
&c. 

Cloth, Hardware, &c. 

Horſes and Cattle 

Swine and goods 

Cattle, Horſes, Sheep 

LT Cheeſe, O- 
nions 

She 


Horſes 


Horſes and Horned 
Cattle 


Ditto, Sheep, Hogs 
Horfes, Cows, Sheep 


Horſes, Cattle, Sheep 


Places. Months. [Days 
Thurſd. bef. 
St. Thom. 
ES Thurſd. bef. 
Kettering | Eaſter 
Thurſd. bef. 
O. Mich. 
King's Cliff October 29 
T February | 20 
Apnl 5 
( May 4 
Northampton Auguſt 4 5 
September | 19 
November | 28 
December | 19 
ö February 25 
Oundle Whit. Mo. 
Auguſt 21 
al 10 
Peterborough ; 5 al Vl 6 
Rockingham September | 25 
Rowell Trin. Mon. 
Firſt Tue, 
Thrapſtone in May 
Auguſt 25 
May 12 
Towcefter | October 29 
February 19 
Ma 21 
Weldon Auguſt 7 
September | 17 
Eaſter Wed.“ 
Wellingborough ö Whit-Wed. 
October 29 
Weſt Haddon May 2 
Vardley Wh. Tueſ. 


— 


Commodities ſold. 


— 


Horſes, Cattle, 
Sheep, Hogs and 

|| Pedlary 

Cheeſe, Linen, &c. 

Horſes, Cattle, Toys 


All great Horſ, 
Fairs 


All forts of merchand. 
Cheeſe and Sheep 


j All ſorts of Cattle 


Horſes, 
Cows 


; Horſes, 


Sheep, 


Cattle, 
Timber 


Horſes, Cows, Sheep 
Horſes, Cattle, &c. 


Cattle, Sheep, Ped- 
lary, &c. 


An ſorts of Cattl 


Braſs, Pewter, Hats 
Linen, Woolen 
Cloth 


Horſes and Hogs 
Ditto, Cattle, Sheep 
Ditto and Cheeſe 
Hats, Cloth, &c. 
Horned Cattle, &c. 


i. 
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A Correct Liſt of the RO ADS in NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


Diſt. 
Places, from 
Lon, 
From London to | miles 
Northampton. 
To Hockliffe (ſee 
p- 123) 372 
Wooburn 42 
Broughton 
Newport Pagnell 512 
Hackleton 60 
Northampton 66 


Neighbouring Seats. 


to Cambridge 


Te Echen 
Wellingborough 
Higham Ferrers 


From Northampton 


48% | Near Hackleton is the ſeat of 


lord Hinchingbroke ; and 
near Northampton is the 


ſeat of 


Bouverie, Eſq. 


— 


Five miles beyond Northamp- 


ton is Althrop houſe and 


park, 


Cer. 


the ſeat of earl Spen- 
And about a mile to 


the right of that is Holden- 
by Palace, where Charles 


| Places. 


Yelding 

Perton Hill 

Great Stoughton 

St. Neots 

Elſley 

Burn Leyes Com 
mon 


Cambridge 


— 


From Northampton 
to Hill Morton 
To St. James's End 
Eaſt Haddon 
Weſt Haddon 

Crick 


| Hill Morton 


Neighbouring Seats. 


24 rebels. 


25 | Three miles from Cambridge 
322 on the right is Maddingley- 
382 Hall, the ſeat of Sir John 
Hynde Cotton 


19 I. was impriſoned by the 


A few miles to the right of | 
104 Hill-Morton is Newbold 
134 Hall, the ſeat of ſir Francis 
164 Skipwith 
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20 THE MODERN UNIVERSAL BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


Ser. ik 
Biography of NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


ENRY CHICHELEY, a very celebrated canon- 

| iſt, was born at Higham Ferrers in this county, 
toward the latter end of the reign of Edward If. He 
was firſt educated at Wincheſter-ſchool, and finithed 
his ſtudies at New College, Oxford. Being a man 
remarkable for his political abilities, he was fent am- 
baſſador by king Henry IV. to Pope Gregory XII. 
who promoted him to the bithopric of St. David's, 
and conſecrated him with his own hands. 

In 1409 he aſſiſted at the the council of Piſa; and 
in 1414 he was advanced to the fee of Canterbury. 
It was chiefly by his advice that king Henry V. was 
perſuaded to aſſert his title to the crown of France. 
He founded a college in the place of his nativity, as 
allo the college of All Souls in Oxford. At length, 
after having held the archiepiſcopal ſee for 29 years, 
he died on the 12th of April, 1443, and was buried 
in the cathedral of Canterbury, under a tomb which 
had been raiſed for him by his own directions. 


Francis BEAUMONT and JohN FLETCHER, two 
celebrated poets, who wrote in concert, and whoſe 
lives have been always publithed together, naturally 
claim a place in this county, though the former was 
born in Leiceſterſhire,” and the latter at Northamp- 
ton. 

Fletcher's father was biſhop of London, and Beau- 
mont's one of the judges of the Common Pleas. 
Their firſt acquaintance commenced at Cambridge, 
where they agreed to write a tragedy; and it being 
their common cuſtom to meet at a tavern in the even- 
ing, in order to compare notes together, Fletcher 
propoſed, ©* To kill the king ;”” by which he meant 
no more than that he was to compoſe that part of a 
tragedy where the king is kiiled ; but being overheard 
by ſome ignorant people, they were near being com- 
mitted to priſon, had they not explained the meaning 
of the expreſſion to the vice-chancellor, which cauſed 
a great deal of mirth to thoſe who were preſent. 

They wrote a great number of plays, which have 
been ſince publiſhed with notes; and fome of them, 
with alterations, are ſtill acted. 

Beaumont died in 1615, in the 3oth year of his 
age, and was buried at the entrance of St. Benedict's 
Chapel in Weſtminſter-abbey. Fletcher ſurvived 
him about ten years, when he died of the plague in 
the 49th year | his age, and was buried in St. Mary 
Overy's church in Southwark, 


Tnomas FULLER, an eminent divine and hiſtorian, 
was born at Oundle in this county, in the year 1608, 
He received his education at the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, where he made ſuch ſurprifing advances in his 
ſtudies, that he took the degree of maſter of arts be- 
fore he was 20 years of age. 

His firſt ſtation in the church was that of being mi- 
niſter of St, Bennet's in Cambridge; after which he 
roſe ſucceſſively to be a prebendary in the cathedral 
church of Saliſbury, rector of Broad Windfor in Dor- 
ſetſhire, and lecturer of the Savoy in London. 

When the civil wars broke out, he ſtrictly adhered 
to his ſovereign, for which he was ſtripped of all his 
preferments by the parliament. He continued, how- 
ever, during the troubles that entued, to exercife his 
talents as a preacher, which were confeſſedly exce]- 
lent ; though the greateſt part of his time was taken 


up in compoſing his “ Church Hittory of Britain,“ 


his „ Worthies of England,” and ſeveral other ule- 
ful and valuable works. 

On the reftoration he was appointed chaplain in 
ordinary to the king, and would probably have been 
advanced to ſtill higher dignities, had he not been cut 
off by a fever on the 16th of Auguſt, 1661, in the 
53d year of his age. 
ſo retentive a memory, that after a walk from Temple 
Bar to the fartheſt conduit in Cheay fide, he repeated 
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It is ſaid that he was poſſeſſed of 
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all the ſigns on both ſides of tne way, without miſſing 
one, or making the leaſt nuſtake. 


James HarrixGToON, an eminent political writer, 
was born in this county in the year 1611. Having 
finiſhed his ſtudies in Trinity College, Cambridge, he 
went abroad, and viſited France, ltaly, and other 
parts, where he acquired a perfect knowledge of hiſ- 
tory and government. While he was at Rome the 
pope performed the ceremony of conſecrating the wax 
lights on Candlemas-day. When his holineſs had 
performed this office, the torches were diſtributed to 
the people, who were very eager for them. Mr, 
Harrington was deſirous of obtaining one of them; 
but as it was neceflary to kiſs his holineſs's toe, pre- 
vious to the obtaining this bauble, he declined it. 
His companions, however, were not ſo ſqueamith, 
they gained the candles, and no doubt they laughed 
at the donor. When he returned to England this 
circumſtance was mentioned to the king as a piece of 
haughtineſs,. who told him he might have complied 


with the cuſtom ; to which he he replied, that ſince 


he had the honour of kiffing his majeſty's hand, he 
— it beneath him to kiſs any other prince's 
OOt. 

In 1647 he was made one of the grooms of the bed- 
chamber, and in that capacity he attended the king 
while he was a priſoner in the Iſle of Wight. His 
ſenfible converſation and dutiful behaviour ſa attracted 
the king that he ever after entertained the higheſt re- 
gard for him; and even when he was upon the ſcaf- 
told, a little before his execution, he gave Mr. Har- 
rington, who was then preſent, a ring as a token of 
his affection. 

But notwithſtanding Mr. Harrington eſteemed the 
perſonal character of his majeſty, and expreſſed the 
ſincereſt regret for his death, yet he was far from be- 
ing a friend to monarchy; as ſoon after appeared from 
the publication of his Oceana, and other works, in 
which he difplayed the utility and advantages ariſing 
from a repubhcan government. 

Not contented with this, he endeavoured to pro- 
pagate his republican principles by inſtituting a ſociety 
of gentlemen, who aſſembled every evening at Miles's 
Coffee-houſe, Weſtminſter. They were known by 
the name of the Rota, and continued their meetings 
till the month of February, 1659, when the ſecluded 
members of parliament being reſtored by general 
Monk, all their political ſchemes were fruſtrated. 

It was probably owing to the zeal which he ſhewed 
in this particular, that, after the reſtoration, he was, 
in 1661, committed to the Tower on a charge cf high 
treaſon, and though no proof of his guilt could ever 
be produced, he was removed, firit to St. Nicholas's 
Ifland, and then to Plymouth, where, from the et- 
fects of ſome medicines adminiſtered to him by one 


| Dunſtan, {as was ſuppoſed at the inftigation of the 


court) he was feized with a delirium, which would 
certainly have robbed him of life, had it not been for 
the natural ſtrength of his conſtitution, 

He at length, however, recovered both his liberty 
and his ſenſes; and returning io London, lived there 
in quiet till 1677, when he he died of a palſy, on the 
11th of September, and was buried in tite church of 
St. Margaret, Weſtminſter. 


Jonx WiIkIxs, 2 learned and ingemous prelate, 
was born at Daventry in this county, in the year 
1614. He was inſtructed in grammar learning at the 
free - ſchool of that town, and afterwards ſent to Mag- 
dalen Hall, Oxford: Having finiſhed his ſtudies, 
and taken holy orders, he firſt became chaplaia to. 
the lord viſcount Say and Scale, then to George lord 
Berkeley, and afterwards to Charles count palatine of 
the Rhine, during the refidence oi that prince in Eng- 
land. It was his profound knowledge in mathemati— 
cal learning that recommended him to this laſt poſt; 
his electoral highneis being a great lover of the ma- 
thematics, and a generous patron of ail who excelled 
in them. 

During the time of the civil wars he adhered to 
the parliament, but acted through ihe „hole of chat 

period, 
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NORTH AM 
eriod, with uncommon tenity and moderation. He 


: loved his time partly in the diſcharge of his eccle- 


akical function (tor he had now obtained ſome pre- 


erme artly in applying to his philoſophical ſtu- 
_ — ki eſtabliſhing thoſe private meetings 
of earned men, that afterwards gave birth to the royal 
ſociety, of which he was one of the firſt directors. 
On the reſtoration of Charles II. he was ejected 
&om the maſterſhip of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
to which he was preſented by Richard Cromwell. 
Soon after this, however, he obtained ſeveral prefer- 
ments; he was firſt appointed preacher to the fociety 


of Gray's-Inn, then rector of St. Lawrence, Jewry, | 


; ds dean of Rippon. 
* 3 was advanced to the ſee of Cheſter; but 


is dionity he enjoyed only a ſhort time, for he relin- 
5 with 1510 life on the 19th of November, 
+ a divine, he was extremely uſeful in confuting 
ſpeculative atheiſm, of which we have a convincing 
proof in his celebrated book, intituled, {© The prin- 
ciples and duties of natural religion,“ a book not ex- 
ceeded by any in our language. He alſo aſſiſted the 
learned Dr. Walton in compiling the Polyglot bible, 
which has been of ſo much ſervice in elucidating the 
knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. He married the 
ſiſter of Oliver Cromwell, a woman of great piety, 
who died about the time of the reſtoration. She 
left an only daughter by a farmer huſband, who Was 
afterwards married to the learned and pious archbi- 


Joun DRYDEN, one of the moſt eminent pgets of 
his time, was deſcended of a good family, and born 
at Aldwincle, near Oundle, in this county, on the 
gth of Auguſt, 1631. He was educated at Weſtmin- 
ſter ſchool, under the famous Dr. Buſby ; and during 


his reſidence there he diſplayed a natural and riſing | 
genius by ſeveral productions, particularly -a © poem | 


on the death of lord Haſtings.” 
Having perfected himſelf in claſſical learning, he 
removed to Trinity-College, Cambridge, where he 
proſecuted his ſtudies with the greateſt aſſiduity, and 
ſoon acquired the character of an excellent poet. 
On the death of Sir William Davenant, in 1668, 
he was appointed poet-laureat and hiſtoriographer to 


Charles II. ſoon after which he publiſhed his Eſſay 


on poeſy.” The following year he wrote a comedy 
called“ The Wild Gallant,” which was performed 
at the theatre-royal with great applauſe. He ſconti- 
nued his purſuit after the muſes for ſome years, and 
beſides a great number of poetical writings, produced 
no leſs than twenty-ſix new plays, of which, though 
ſome of them are very indifferent, many are allowed 
to have a great deal of merit. ne 
His abilities, however, as a dramatic writer, were 


publickly ridiculed by the duke of Buckingham, in 


the celebrated comedy of the Rehearſal, who has 
there introduced him in the character of Bays. For 
this offence, Mr. Dryden took ample revenge, by 
ſoon after publiſhing his Abſalom and Architophe], 
in which, with great energy of ſtyle, and poignancy 


of ſatire, he laſhed his antagoniſt under the name of 
Zimri. 


In the beginning of the reign of James II. he em- 
braced the Roman catholic religion; but this, if it 
eſtabliſned him in the good graces of that prince, pre- 
cluded him from the favour of the ſucceeding mo- 
narch ; for being thereby rendered incapable of enjay- 
ing any pbblic office, he was, upon the acceſſion of 
king William, deprived of his place of poet-laureat, 
and was ſucceeded by Mr. Thomas Shadwell, againſt 
whom he ſoon after wrote his Mac Fleckno, a moſt 
inimitable ſatire, the beginning of which runs thus : 


All human things are ſubject to decay, , 

And when fate ſummons, monarchs mult obey. 
This Fleckno tound, who, like Auguitus, young, 
Was call'd to empire, and had govern'd long ; 
In proſe and verſe was own'd without diſpute, 
Through all the realms of nonſenſe, abſolute ; 
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This aged prince, now flouriſhing in peace, 

And bleſs'd with iſſue of a large increaſe, | 
Worn out with buſineſs, did at length debate, 
To ſettle the ſucceſſion of the ſtate ; } 

And pond'ring which of all his ſons was fit 
Toreign, and wage immortal war witk wit, 
Cried, Tis refolv'd— for nature pleads that he 
Should only reign, who moſt reſembles me. 
Shadwell alone of all my ſons appears 

Mature in dulneſs from his tender years. 

Some ray of ſenſe on other ſouls may fall, 

Strike thro”, and make a lucid interval; 2 
But Shadwell's genuine night admits ho ray, 
His riſing fogs prevail upon the ray; | 
Beſides, his goodly fabric. fills the eye, 
And ſeems deſign'd for thoughtleſs majeſty ; ;; 
Thoughtleſs as monarch oaks that ſhade the plain, 
And, ſpread in ſolemn tate, ſupinely'reigh; -/ | 


A little farther he thus wittily ſatirizes the various 
talents to which Shadwell made pretences: 


Leave writing plays, and chuſe for thy command 
Some peaceful province in Acroftic land. | 
There thou may'ſ wings diſplay, and altars raiſe, 
And torture one poor word ten thouſand ways. 
Or if thou would'ſt thy different talents ſuit, 
Set thy own ſongs, and ſing them to thy lute. 


The latter part of Mr. Dryden's life, as well as the 
former, was entirely devoted to the. ſervice of the 
muſes ; and his Ode on St. Cecilia's day, his tranſ- 
lation of Juvenal, Perfius, Virgil, Fre noy's Art of 
Painting, and ſome parts of Ovid were publiſhed at 
different times, and at no long intervals. His fables 
were his laſt performance, which, with his Ode on 
St. Cecilia's Day, his Mac Fleckno, and his Abſolem 
and Architophel, are generally eſteemed the moſt 
finiſhed of his productions. 


He died on the iſt of May, 1701, in the 70th year | 


of his age; and was buried in Weſtminſter abbey, 
where a monument was erected to his memory by 
John Sheffield, duke of Buckingham. 


CHARLES MonTaGcue, earl of Hallifax, the moſt 
diſtinguithed ſtateſman of his time, was born at his 
father's feat in this county, on the 16th of Auguſt, 
1661. He was firſt educated at Weſtminſter-ſchool, 
and afterwards ſent to Trinity College, Cambridge, 


where he gave early proofs of his pregnant genius. 
When Charles II. died, he wrote a fine poem on 


the occaſion, in which he diſplayed ſuch ſtrength of 
imagination, and elegance of taſte, as attracted the 
notice of that great patron of the muſes, the earl of 


Dorſet, by whoſe intereſt he was recommended to 


court, and in a ſhort time obtained a penſion of 5ool. 
per annum. | 

From this period he roſe, by quick \ſteps, to the 
higheſt offices, being ſucceſſively a commiſſioner of 
the treaſury, chancellor of the exchequer, firſt lord 
of the treaſury, and one of the lords jultices of the 
kingdom during his majeſty's abſence; and in 1669 
he was created a peer of England, by the title of ba- 
ron of Hallifax, in the county of Vox 

Nor were his dignities and employments ſuperior to 
his abilities. The recoinage of the ſpecie, the eſta- 
bliſhment of a general fund, the raifing the eredit of 
the bank, with ſeveral other ſchemes of a public na- 
ture, were projected and executed by him, with a fa- 
cility that thewed him an accompliſhed politician. 

His high merit and fortune excited envy, and ſub- 
jected him to thoſe inconveniences which frequently 
attend the great. When the Tory party prevailed, 
the houſe of commons impeached him of high erimes 
and miſdemeanors ; but the lords not only acquitted 
him with honour, but recommended him to queen 
Anne, as a perſon worthy of being diſtinguiſhed by 
ſome peculiar marks of her favour. 

In 1706 he was choſen one of the commiſſioners to 
conclude the union with Scotland; and during the 
remainder of that reign, he had a great ſhare in all 
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ſuch tranſactions as were for the benefit of the na- 
tion. 

On the death of queen Anne he was one of the 
lords of the regency ; and- immediately on the arrival 
of George I. was appointed firſt lord of the treaſury, 
and created earl of Hallifax, and knight of the gar- 
ter. This ſucceſſion of honours he did not live long 
to, enjoy ; for he died of an inflammation in his lungs, 
on the 19th of May, 1715, and was interred in Weſt- 


minſter-abbey. 


He was a great encourager of learning, and wrote | 


ſeveral pieces that met with conſiderable applauſe. 
His Man of Honour, a poem, hath been particularly 
admired ; and contains, among other beautiful lines, 
the following deſcription of thoſe who deſerve that 


epithet : 


On poliſh'd ſprings true men of honour move, 
Free is their ſervice, and unbought their love. 
When honour calls, and danger leads the way, 
With joy they follow, and with pride obey ; 
Not all the threats, or favours of a crown, 

A prince's whiſper, or a tyrant's frown, 

Can awe the ſpirit, or allure the mind | 
Of thoſe, who to ſtrict honour are inelin'd. 


Janes HArver, the celehrated author of the Me- 
ditations among the Tombs”, was the ſon of a cler- 
gyman, and born at Hardingſtone, near Northamp- 
ton, on the 26th of February 1714. He received 
his education at the grammar ſchool! of that town, 
from whence he removed to Lincoln-College, Oxford, 
where, after finiſhing his ſtudies, he took the degree 
of bachelor of arts, and entered into holy orders. 

Being of a ſerious turn of mind, and filled with a 
deep ſenſe of religion, he affociated himſelf with pi- 
ous people of every denomination, and his natural 
fweetneſs of temper gained him the moſt particular 


1 


reſpect from all who knew him. His piety and vir- 
tue, however, did not recommend him to thoſe in 
power, nor did he ever obtain any higher preferment 
than that of a curacy till the . of his father 
which happened in 1752, when he ſucceeded him in 
the livings of Weſton Favell and Collingtree, near 
Northampton, the annual value of which amounted 


to 1801. | 


He was naturally of a very delicate conftitution 
which he weakened ſtill more by his application to 
his ſtudies ;| and having been for ſome time afflicted 
with a cramp and a hectic cough, he was ſeized with 
his laſt illneſs in the beginning of December, 1758 
and expired on Chriſtmas day of that year, in the 
45th year of his age. 

He diſcharged his duties as a miniſter of the goſpel 
in ſuch a manner as would have done honour to one 
of the primitive fathers, and his compaſſion to thoſe 
in diſtreſs was unexampled. Great piety and goodneſs 
of heart were his diſtinguiſhed qualities, and his 
works will ever be read with pleature and admira- 
tion. 

His death was conſiſtent with what might have been 
expected from one who lived fuch a pious life; and 
he died repeating thofe words of good old Simeon, 
Lord, now letteſt thou thy ſervant depart in peace, 
for mine eyes have ſeen thy ſalvation.” 

Beſides his Meditations among the Tombs, he 
wrote Reflections on a Flower Garden ; a Deſcant on 


| Creation'; Contemplations on the Night and Starry 


Heavens; Theron and Aſpaſia, &c. 

The profits ariſing from the fale of his works, 
together with the principal part of his income, he 
converted to the uſe of the diſtreſſed; and ſuch was 
the — — benevolence, that after the ex- 
pences of his funeral were diſcharged, his pecuni 
poſſeſſions did not amount to we. A 


GA. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


An INSPECTION TABLE for this CouNrv. 


- 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE is fituated in the Province of CanTerBury, and Dioceſe of ELx, 
except a very ſmall part, which is in the Dioceſe of Noxwicn. It is 
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- + Bounded by Extends 


Sends to Parliament | 


— 


Contains 


Norfolk and Suffolk on | In length 40 miles 

the Eaſt In breadth 25 miles 

-- Huntingdon and Bed- And is 130 miles in cir- 
fordſhire W. | cumference. 

- Lincolnſhire N. | 

- Hertfordſhire S. 


17 Hundreds Six Members, viz. 
1 City 2 Knights of the Shire 
1 Borough, with a | 2 for Cambridge 
Univerſity 2 for the Univerſity 
7 Market Towns 
163 Pariſhes 
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| This County takes its name from the principal town, which is evidently derived from its bridge over 
| | the river Cam. 


| | The chief Manufacture is Paper. 
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Natural Hiftory of CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 


1 northern diviſion of this county, which is 
the moſt conſiderable part, conſiſts of fenny 


ground, and 1s diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Ifle | 


of Ely. This track extends ſouthward almoſt as far 
as Cambridge ; and the fens, which are now drained 
by innumerable cuts and channels, make part of a 
very ſpacious level, containing 300,000 acres, extend- 
ing from this county into Norfolk, Suffolk, Hunting- 
donſhire, Northamptonſhire, and Lincolnſhire. The 
whole track of land (of which this part is called Bed- 
ford Level) is bounded on the one fide by the ſea, 


the other by the high lands, which, taken to- 
— form a kind of rude ſemicirele, ſomewhat | 


ing a horſe-ſhoe. 
—_ level is generally ſuppoſed to have been over- 
flowed by ſome violent convulſion of nature, a pre- 
ternatural ſwelling of the fea, or an earthquake, 
which left the country flooded with a lake of water, 
as has frequently happened in other places. That it 
was once firm land is evident, for trees of various kinds 
have been found rooted on firm earth, beneath the 
mud, which lay immediately under the water. In 
ſome places a perfect ſoil has heen found at the depth 
of eight feet, with ſwathes of graſs lying upon it as 
when they were firſt mowed. Brick and ſtone, with 
other materials for-building, were alſo found at a con- 
ſiderable depth, 15 the workmen who were employed 
in digging drains for the water; and in ſetting a ſluice, 
at the depth of 16 feet from the furface, there was 
found a ſmith's forge, with all the tools belonging 

it. . 

A By this it is evident, that the Moor, or Fen, has, 
in a long ſeries of years, covered the face of the land, 
and greatly changed it from what it was, though the 
time when this change took place is not known. Tt 
at length, however, grew exceeding bad ; the waters 
ſtagnating for want of proper channels to run off, 
became putrid, and filled the air with noxious exha- 
12tions : the inhabitants of the neighbouring towns 
could have no intercourſe with each other by land; 
and a communication by water was in many places 
difficult, and in others impracticable, for though the 
water Covered the ground to a conſiderable height, yet 
it was ſo choaked with mud, ſedge and reeds, that a 
boat could not in ſome places make way through it ; 
and in winter, when the ſurface was ſo frozen as to 
prevent all navigation, and yet not hard enough to 
bear horſes, - the inhabitants of the iſlands in the 
Fens were in danger of periſhing for want of food. 
To remedy theſe evils many applications were made 
to government for cutting rivers and drains, which 
were at various times attempted, but without ſucceſs. 
At length, however, in the reign of Charles I. Fran- 
cis Ruſſel, who was then earl of Bedford, agreed with 
the inhabitants of the ſeveral drowned countries to 
drain the whole level, in conſideration of a grant of 
95,000 acres of the land he ſhould ſo drain for his own 
uſe. The earl admitted ſeveral perſons to be ſharers 
with him in this undertaking, and they proceeded in 
the work till they had expended 100,000l. but the 
land was ſtill under water. It was then undertaken 
by the king, who engaged to compleat the work for 
69,000 acres more; and he proceeded in the attempt 
till the civil wars broke out, which firſt put an end to 
his project, and then to his life. 

In the year 1649 William, earl of Bedford, and 
the other adventurers who had been aſſociated with 
Francis, reſumed the undertaking upon their original 
contract, and after having expended upwards of 
400,0C0! compleated the work. But the expence be- 
ing much more than the 95,000 acres, many of the 


adventurers were ruined by the project, and the fanc- | 


tion of the legiſlature was ſtill neceſſary to confirm the 
agreement, and inveſt the contractors with ſuch rights 
and powers as would enable them to ſecure the en- 


— 


— 


[| joyment of thoſe advantages they had with ſuch labour 


obtained. 

To effect this; application was made to king Charles 
II. who recommended it to his parliament, ind an 
act was paſſed in the 15th year of his reign; intituled 
* An Act for ſettling the drains of the great Level 
the Fens, called (from the earls who chiefly effected 
it) Bedford Level.” By this act the proprietors were 
incorporated by the name of the governor, bailiffs and 
commonalty of the company of the conſervators of the 
great Level of the Fens. But the whole 95,000 actes 
were not veſted in the corporation: The king reſerve 
12,000 acres to himſelf, ten of which he affigned to 
his brother the duke of York, and the other two he 
gave to the earl of Portland. 5 5 


This corporation conſiſts of a governor; fix bai- 


liffs, and twenty conſervators. The chief officers 
belonging to it are, a regiſter, receiver, ſerjeant at 
mace, and furveyor of the Level, whith is divided 
into the north, ſouthz and middle parts; the two 


. firſt of which have one 1 7 each, and the laſt two. 
; 


The governor and one bailiff; or two bailiffs without 


the governor, with three conſetvators, make a quo- 


rum, and are empowered to act as commiſſioners of 
ſewers, to lay taxes on the 953000 acres, and to leyy 


them with penalties for non-pa t, by the ſale of a 


ſufficient part of the land on which the tax and penal- 


ties are due. 


The air in this part of the county is very utſheal- 
thy, and the people greatly ſubjected to agnes ; but 
in the other parts, antiently called the Uplands, it is 
clear and wholeſome. The dry and barten parts have 
been much improved by ſowing a ſort of graſs, called 
Saint-foil, i. e. Holy Graſs, becauſe it was brought 
from Paleſtine. The eaſtern patts of the county pro- 
duce great quantities of wheat and barley ; and the 
Iſle of Ely affords excellent paſture, | 

The principal rivers in this county, are, the Ouſe 
and the Cam. The Ouſe enters it on the weſt, an 
running eaſt, nearly divides it into two equal parts. 
The Cam, ſo called from its winding form, runs 
through the county from north to ſouth, and falls 
into the Ouſe near Ely. | | 

The chief commodities of Cambridgeſhire are, 
corn, malt, cattle, butter, ſaffron, coleleed, hemp, 


' fiſh and wild-fowl. The wild fowl are taken in de- 


coys, places convenient for catching them, into which 
they are led by tame ducks trained up for the purpoſe. 
In the Iſle of Ely there are ſuch plenty of theſe birds, 
that during the ſeaſon, it is ſaid, not leſs than 3000 
couple are ſent weekly to London; and the decoy, 
where they are caught, is rented at 150l. per annum. 


E 
Topographical Deſcription of CAMRnRDDOESHIRR. 


AM BRIDGE, the principal town in this county, 

is particularly diſtinguiſhed for its celebrated 
1 which, at preſent, is one of the moſt flou- 
riſhing ſeminaries of learning in the univerſe. The 
town is ſituated on the banks of the river Cam, which 
divides it into two parts, that are joined by a bridge; 
and from whence it received its name. This bridge, 
which conſiſts only of one arch, is built of ſtone, and 
called the Great Bridge,to diſtinguiſh it from another, 
at the other end of the town, called the Small Bridge. 
There is alſo a third, called Garret's. Hoſtle Bridge, 
which croſſes the river between Trinity Hall and the 
walks of that college. Beſides - theſe, there are fix 


private bridges, which lead to the noble walks and gar- 


dens belonging to the colleges, four of which are of 
ſtone, and two of wood. 

The original town was ſituated on the north-weſt 
ſide of the river, on an elevated ground of near 30 
acres in extent, and ſurrounded on each ſide with 
deep entrenchments, of which ſome parts are ſtill re- 
maining. It was called by the Romans Cumboritum, 
and by ſome ſaid to have been a nurſery for learning 
ſoon after the Britons were converted to Chriſtianity. 
It appears that the forum was on the ſouth-weſt fide 
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of the old town, from ſeveral Roman coins, w:ti | 


other pieces of antiquity, having been dug up in the 

lace, and many have ſuppoſed that St. Peter's church 
was built with the materials of a Roman temple. 
The town ſuffered greatly in the time of the Danes, 
ho kept a ſtrong garriſon here; but that which is 
new called the caſtle, was only the gatchouſe belong- 
fo'it, and is at preſent uſed as the common jail of the 
county, The old caſtle ſtood on an adjoining artificial 
Rull, ſurrounded with a deep intrenchment, and was 
4 ftrong and ſtately ſtructure. It was demoliſhed by 
order of Henry vi. and with the materials was built 
the greateſt part of King's College Chapel. | 
"The preſent town of Cambridge, which naturally 
roſe out of the ruins of the old one, is about a mile 
in length, and the fame diſtance in breadth, It is a 
large town, and contains. fourteen pariſhes ; but its 
fituation# being low, the ſtreets in general are very 
dirty. Tt has ſuſtained conſiderable damage at differ- 

ent periods, particularly, in the reign of Richard II. 
When Jack Straw, who headed a large body of rebels, 
ſeized"on the town, deſtroyed many of the n 
and ordered all the records. of the univerſity to be 
. 5 

The market - place is. ſituated nearly in the center of 
the town, and conſiſts of two ſpacious oblong ſquares, 


united together in the form of the Greek capital let- 


ter T. Near the angle is the ſhire-hall, erected at 
the expence of the nobility in the county. It is ſup- 
ported by arches, and under it are ſhambles for the 


butchefs. At the back of it are the antient town-hall 
and jail; and at the end of the ſmaller ſquare is a pil- 
lar of the fame order, called the Croſs, on the top of 


which is a globe gilt. In the front of the larger ſquare 
is a handſome ſtone conduit, incloſed with an iron 
allifadoe, to which water ig brought by an aqueduct. 
Fr was Built by one Hobſon, à carrier, who. was the 
firſt perſon that let out horſes for hire in England, and 
by which he acquired a very conſiderable eſtate. 
Here are two charity ſchools in which 300 children 
are taught, fifty of whom are cloathed. They are 
ſupported by a ſubſcription of 230l. per annum, an 
eftate of '3ol. a year left for ever by one William 
Wartes, and by money given at the ſacrament in ſome 
of the college chapels. | 
The town was incorporated by Henry I. and is go- 
verned by .a mayor, high-ſteward, recorder, twelve 
aldermen, and twenty-four common- council, with a 
town-clerk and other proper officers. | 
But the greateſt glory of this town is the univer- 
„which has produced as great men as ever adorned 


the literary world. It is a corporation of itſelf, un- 


der the government of a chancellor, a high-ſteward, 
two proctors, and two. taxors, ail of whom are 
choſen by the univerſity. The chancellor is always 
a peer of the realm, and generally continues in his 
office for life, though a new choice may be made every 
three years. As the chancellor is a perſon of fo high 
à rank, it is not expected or intended, that he ſhould 
execute the office ; but he has not the power of ap- 
pointing his ſubſtitute :' a vice-chancellor is choſen 
— on the za of November, by the univerſity; 
he is always . the head of ſome college, the heads of 
the colleges returning two of their body, of which 
the univerſity elects one. The high ſteward is choſen 
by the ſenate, and holds his place by a patent from 
the univerſity. The proctors and taxors are alſo 
choſen every year from the ſeveral colleges and halls 
by turns. It is the buſineſs of the proctors to inſpect 
into the behaviour of the ſtudents; and they, in con- 
junction with the taxors, regulate the weights and 
meaſures uſed in the market, There are like wiſe two 
moderators, two fcrutators, a commiſſary, a public 
orator, two public librarians, a regiſter, a ſchool- 
keeper, three eſquire beadles, eighteen profeſſors, with 
a yeoman beadle, who attends on all public occaſions ; 
and the caput, which conſiſts of the vice-chancellor, 
x doctor of divinity, a doctor of laws, a doctor of 
phyſic, a regent, a non-regent, and a maſter of arts, 
choſen annually on the 12th of October. 
As to the ant.quity of the univerſity of Cambridge, 
we have no account of it generally allowed to be u- 
2 


# 


( 


4 
4 


| them. Inns and halls were ſoon built for the accom - 


| And there is a hall now remaining, ſtill called Pytha- 
| goras's ſchool, fituated on the welt fide of the river, 


thentic, that goes farther back than the reign or 
Henry the Firſt, who ſucceeded William Rufus in 
Anguſt 1100. About this time the menaſtery cf 
Croyland, in Lincolnſhire, being conſumed by fro, 
Geoffrey the abbot, who was poſſeſſed of the mar or 
of Catenham, near Cambridge, ſent thither Ginas 
bert, h.s profeſſor of divinity, and three other monks. 
Theſe monks being well (killed in philoſophy and the 
| ſciences, went daily to Cambridge, where they hired 
a a barn, and read public lectures. A number of ſcho- 
lars were ſoon brought together, and in leſs than two 
years were ſo multiplied, that there was not a houſe, 
bara or church in the place, large enough to hold 


modation of ſtudents. But many of the ſcholars 
uied to board and lodge with the houſckeepers in the 
town, and attended the lectures of the different pro- 
feſſors, in the halls which were built for that purphſe. 


which was one of the firſt uſed for the before-men- 
tioned, purpoſe, and which is the only one now let 
undemoliſhed. It was in this hall that Eraſmus read 
his lectures on the Greek language. 

The univerſity conſiſts of twelve colleges and fon 

halls; but though they are diſtinguiſhed by ditferent 
names, the privileges of both are in every reſpect the 
ſame... We ſhall deſcribe them according to the order 
of time in which they were founded; begivuing 
With Ya | 

I. PETER-Hovse CoLLEGE. This is the moſt an- 
tient, and the firſt on entering the town trom Londoa. 
It was founded in 1257, in the reign of Henry III. b 
Hugh Balſham, prior of Ely; at which time it was 
no other than commodious lodgings for the ſtudents. 
But in 1284, when the founder was made bithop of 
8. ſee, he endowed it for a maſter and fourteen fel- 

OWS om | 

This college confiſts of two courts, ſeparated by a 
cloyſter and gallery, the largeſt of which is 144 long, 
and 84 feet broad. All the buildings in this court were 
ſome few years ago caſed with ſt one in an elegant man- 
ner, ſo that at preſent they make a very handſome ap- 
pearance. The leſſer court is ſituated next the ſtreet, 
and is divided by the chapel, a fine gothic building 44 
feet long, 27 broad, and 27 high. The college is un- 
der the direction of a maſter, and has 22 tellows, 
with 42 ſcholars. 

II. CLARE-HALL was firſt founded in 1326. by 
Richard Bede w, afterwards chancellor of the univer- 
tity, who purchaſing ſame houles converted them into 
a college by the name of Univerſity Hall, He placed 
in it a principal, but the ſcholars lived at their own 
expence. After this inſtitution had continued for 
about ſixteen years, the whole building was acciden- 
tally deſtroyed by fire; and the founder, not being 
able to rebuild it, applied to the lady Elizabeth Clare, 
counteſs of Ulſter, who not only reſtored it, but en- 
dowed it with revenus for one maſter, ten fellows, and 
ten ſcholars; and from her it received the name it now 
bears. 

The old building was ſame years ago taken down 
and the preſent erected in its ſtead. It is one of the 
neateſt and molt unitorm ſtructures in the univerſity, 
It is a ſquare of building three ſtories high; the ma- 
terials are free-ſtone, and the work is Doric: it reach; 
quite to the banks of the river Cam, which runs 
through the garden; and the court is entered by a 
lofty gatehouſe, adorned with two rows of pillars. 
Adjoining to the college is another building, in the 
upper ſtory of which is the library, and ia the lower 
the chapel. To this college belongs a meadow on the 
other fide the river, which communicates with it by a 
handſome ſtone bridge. It has now a maſter, 18 fel- 
lows, and 63 ſcholars. 

III. PzMBROKE HALL is ſituated near St. Peter's 
College, and was founded in the year 1343 by Mary 
de St. Paulo, third wife to Audomarc de \ olentia, 
carl of Pembroke; who being untortunately Killed at 
a tilting match on their wedaing day, the entirely fe- 
queſtered herſelf from all worid!y enjoy ments, and, 


among other pious acts, built th's college, which nas 
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Gnce been greatly augmented by the benefactions of 
others. It conſiſts of two courts, each of which is 
96 feet long, and 54 broad. The chapel was built 
after a deſign of Sir Chriſtopher Wren, and is 
eſteemed as elegant, for its ſize, as any in the univer- 
ſity. The college is under the government of a 
maſter and five fellows ; and has 18 ſcholars on the 
foundation. | 

IV. Corpus CnRriIsTi1, or BENEDICT COLLEGE, 
was founded by the ſociety of friars in Corpus Chriſti, 
in the year 1346, from which, and it's ſituation near 
St. Benedict's church, it received it's name. The 
building has but a very mean appearance, and the 

chapel and _— are both under the ſame roof ; but 

it has a moſt valuable collection of antient manu- 
ſcripts, which were preſerved at the diſſolution of re- 
ligious houſes, and given to this college by doctor 
Matthew Parker, once maſter of it, and afterwards 
archbiſhop of Canterbury. It has a maſter, 12 fel- 
lows, and 40 ſcholars. 

V. Trinity HALL, which is ſituated on the north 
fide of Clare Hall, was founded by William Bate- 
man, biſhop of Norwich, in the year 1351. It is at 
preſent a very handſome edifice, having, ſome few 
years ago, been faced with ſtone both within and 
without. The chapel is ſmall, but very neat, and 
the gardens are extremely pleaſant. It was originally 
deſigned for the ſtudy of the civil law; and conſiſts of 
a maſter, 12 fellows, and 14 ſcholars. 

VI. GonviLLE and Carvs CoLLEce conſiſts of 
three courts, with three remarkable gates, one of 
which is called the Gate of Virtue, and eſteemed a 
fine piece of architecture. The firſt foundation of 
this ſociety, though not on the ſame ſpot, was begun 
in the year 1348, by Edmund de Gonville, rector of 
Ferrington in Norfolk ; but as he died before his de- 
ſign was accompliſhed, he left a ſum of money to 
Bateman, biſhop of Norwich, for the completion of 
it. However, the learned doctor John Caius, an 
eminent phyſician, made ſuch large additions to it af- 
terwards, not only in regard to its buildings, but its 
revenues, that he is juſtly conſidered as its principal 
founder. He was ſucceſſively phyfician to king Ed- 
ward VI. queen Mary I. and queen Elizabeth ; and 
was a great friend to the Coliege of Phyſicians, of 
which for ſever. years he held the office of preſident. 
He added, at his own expence, to Gonville-hall a 
new ſquare, called Caius's Court, all of durable free- 
ſtone, and uniform in every reſpect, the charge of 
which amounted to 18341. which at that time was a 
large ſum. He alſo endowed his foundation with con- 
ſiderable eſtates, for the maintenance of three fellows, 
twenty ſcholars, and a porter, and gave them a new 
body of ſtatutes. And that this ſociety might the bet- 
ter flouriſh under his immediate care and inſpection, 
he accepted himſelf of the maſterſhip of it, and re- 
tained it almoſt as long as he lived. But ſome little 
time before his deceaſe he cauſed Dr. Thomas Legge 
of Norwich to be placed in his room, he remaining as 
a fellow commoner in his own college, aſſiſting daily 
at divine ſervice, in a private ſeat in the chapel which 
he had built for himſelf. He died in 1573, and was 
buried in a grave which he had made before his de- 
ceaſe, in the chapel of his own college. His monu- 
ment, when the chapel was rebuilt ſome years ſince, 
was raiſed from the floor, and placed in the wall, and 
his body was found whole and perfect. This college 
maintains at preſent 26 fellows, and 74 ſcholars. 

VII. King's CoLLEGE, one of the nobleſt foun- 
dations in Europe, was built and endowed by the 
pious, though unfortunate, Henry VI. 1451, whoſe 
whole ſtudy was to promote learning and virtue, 
and whoſe whole reign was one continued ſcene of 
bloodſhed, , occaſioned by the unhappy wars between 
the houſes of York and Lancaſter. The old court 
of this college retembles a decayed caſtle more than a 
place deſigned for ſtudy, and is ſituated between the 
ublic ſchools and Clare Hall, north of the chapel. 
The new building, which is very magnificent, is on 
the ſouth ſide of the chapel, and forms the weſt fide 
of a quadrangle, upwards ef 3oo feet either way. 


19 


The chapel, which forms the north ſide of this ſquare, 
is juſtly eſteemed one of the fineſt pieces of gothic ar- 


chitecture now remaining in the world, and ſtrikes + 


the ſpectator with awe, wonder and reverence. It is 
304 feet long, 73 broad on the outſide, and 40 with- 
in, being 91 feet high on the battlements, without 
one pillar to ſuſtain its pondrous roofs, of which there 
are two, the firſt of ſtone curiouſly wrought, and the 
other of wood, covered with lead, between which is 
the diſtance of near ten feet. The top is embelliſhed 
with 26 noble pinnacles, the four principal of which 
are 150 feet high, being ſeen at the diſtance of 20 
miles. There is ſuch a profuſion of carving both 
within and without, as is no where to be equalled. 

The chapel was greatly enlarged by order of Henry 
VII. and his ſon Henry VIII. adorned the numerous 
ſtalls, as well as the organ gallery, with the richeſt 
and moſt inimitable carvings, where the arms of the 
kings of England are quartered with thoſe of Anne 
Boleyne. The 26 fine ſpacious windows were given 
it by the ſame prince, and they are almoſt wholly en- 
tire at this time. They eſcaped the common depre- 
dations made by the civil wars in the laſt century; 
for Oliver Cromwell having been educated in this 
univerſity, and having likewiſe repreſented the town 
in parliament, he retained a particular affection for 
it, and prevented the ſoldiers from doing any injury 
to the painted glaſs in the chapel of King's College. 

In 1734, as ſome labourers were digging where the 
new buildings ſtand, they found many pieces of gold 
coin of the reign of Henry V. which the maiter and 
fellows gave in preſents to their friends and benefac- 
tors. 

This college maintains a maſter, 20 fellows, and 
50 ſcholars. 

VIII. Queen's CoLLece was founded in 1448, 
by Margaret of Anjou, wife of Henry VI. It is ſitu- 
ated on the bank of the Cam, near Small Bridge, and 
contains two courts, beſides other buildings. The 
firſt court is 95 feet long, and 84 broad; and the 
other is 330 feet in circumference. The chapel is a 
fine piece of gothic architecture; but the greateſt 
beauty of this college is its gardens and rural groves, 
which are laid out in the moſt curious manner along 
both ſides of the river, and connected with the col- 
lege and each other by two wooden bridges, one of 
which is very curiouſly conſtructed. 

The lady who founded this college did not live to 
ſee it finiſhed ; but by ſubſequent benefactions it is 
now one of the beſt — for the inſtruction or̃ 

outh in Europe. When the learned Eraſmus was 
in this kingdom, in the reign of Henry VIII. he 
choſe this college as his place of reſidence, where he 
communicated his knowledge to the youths who were 
then ſtudying in the — 

It is under the government of a maſter and 13 fel- 
lows, and maintains 44 ſcholars. 

IX. CATHARINE HALL is ſituated on the eaſt of 
Queen's College, and was founded by Robert Wood- 
lark in the year 1459. The front is towards the weſt, 
and is one of the moſt regular and extenſive in the 
univerſity. It has lately had ſeveral conſiderable im- 
provements and additions, particularly that part 
which fronts the eaſt, where there is a noble quadran- 

le of 180 feet long, and the like diſtance in breadtli. 

n the middle is a graſs plat, and the entrance from 
the eaſt is by a handſome pair of iron gates, exactly 
oppolite the front, Great art has been uſed to make 
the walks and avenues of this college as agreeable as 
poſſible, for which purpoſe a row of young elms have 
been planted of late vears, oppoſite Trumpington- 
ſtreet, and a new brick wall erected, which adds greatiy 
to the beauty of the place. It is under the direction 
of a maſter and ſix fellows, and on the foundation 
are 30 ſcholars. 

Jesus CoLLrGE was founded by John Alcock; 
biſhop of Ely, in the year 1497. It is pleaſantly ſitu- 
ated at the eaſt end of the town, being ſurrounded by 

ardens, groves and meadows. 'T'he front, which 
races the ſouth, is 180 feet long, built in the moſt re- 
gular manner, and ſaſhed in the modern taſte. The 
Fff | entrance 
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entrance is by a very magnificent gate, and the firſt 
court is 140 feet long, and 120 broad. This college 
has a maſter, 16 fellows, and 31 ſcholars. 

XI. CnRisr's CoLLEGE was founded in the year 
1505, by that munificent patron of learning the lady 
Margaret, mether of Henry VII. It is ſituated on 
the eaſt fide of the town, and has one court 138 feet 
long, and 120 broad. The maſter's apartments are 
on the north-eaſt corner, and near them is the chapel. 
'The hall is on the weſt ſide of the court, and two of 
the other ſides are faced with ſtone. Adjoining is a 
handſome ſtone building, erected ſome few years ago, 
from whence there is an extenſive proſpect of the ad- 
jacent country. Behind this is a garden appropriated 
for the uſe of the fellows, reckoned one of the plea- 
ſanteſt in the univerſity, and beyond it is a cold bath 
encloſed by a ſmall wilderneſs. This college main- 
tains a maſter, 15 fellows, and 50 ſcholars. 

XII. St. Jonx's CoLLEGE was founded in 1506, 
by the ſame benevolent lady who founded the prece- 
ding. It conſiſts of three courts, the firſt of which 
is entered by a magnificent gate, adorned by four tall 
towers, built in the gothic taſte. The chapel is on 
the right hand, being 120 feet long, and 27 broad, 
where ſervice is pertormed in the ſame manner as in 
cathedrals. The hall is oppoſite the gate, and the ſe- 
cond court is for the moſt part taken up with the 
lodgings of the fellows. On the north is a fine gal- 
lery, adjoining to the maſter's lodge ; and the whole 
has the moſt magnificent appearance. The third 
court is the pleaſanteſt of the three, being ſituated 
cloſe to the river, and having the walks and groves on 
the oppoſite ſide in full view. There is a commodious 
cloyiter in the weſt, wherein are ſeveral handfome 
apartments, and on the north is the college hbrary, 
which is a noble room, and well furniſhed with 
many ſcarce and valuable books. There is a fine 
ſtone bridge of three arches belonging to this college, 
which leads to a grand walk of elms, on the other ſide 
of the river; and near it are fine meadows, cultivated 
with the greateſt care, and laid out with all the profu- 
ſion of the moſt luxuriant fancy. There is a garden 
for the fellows at the weſt end, not walled in, but ſut- 
ficiently ſecured by a thickſet hedge and a deep ditch, 
which render it extremely pleaſant, as the walks af- 
ford a fine proſpect of an extenſive champaign coun- 
try on one fide, and on the other the walks belonging 
to Trinity college. Here is likewiſe a beautiful ſum- 
— with a bowling- green. This college main- 
tains a maſter, ſifty- four fellows, and an hundred 
ſcholars. | 

XIII. MacDpALEN Corltece was originally no 
more than an hall for monks to prepare themſelves 
for academical exerciſes; but in 1542 it was founded 
into a college by Thomas lord Audley, high-chancel- 
lor of England. It conſiſts of two courts, the largeſt 
of which has the chapel and maſter's apartments on 
the north, and the hall on the eaft. The ſecond 
court is extremely neat, and ſtands at a diſtance from 
the town. It has on the eaſt an elegant ſtone build- 
ing, with a cloiſter in the front. Over the apartments 
of the fellows is a fine library, furniſhed with a very 
valuable collection of manuſcripts, which were given 
to this college by the ingenious Mr. Samuel Pepys, 
who was ſecretary to the admiralty in the reigns of 
Charles II. and James II. The chapel of this college 
is extremely neat, and the workmanſhip of the altar- 
piece greatly admired. Here is a maſter, 13 fellows, 
and 30 ſcholars. | 

XIV. Trinity Corr was founded by king 
Henry VIII. in the year 1546 ; but great additions 
were afterwards made to it by queen Mary, and ſeve- 
ral ſubſequent benefactors. It is a very grand ſtrue- 
ture, containing two ſpacious quadrangles ; the firſt of 
which is much the largeſt, being 344 feet in length on 
the weſt ſide, 325 on the eaſt, 280 on the ſouth, and 
256 on the north. The entrance from the ſtreet.is by 
a grand gate, over which is a curious obſervatory. 
The entrance from the ſouth is by a gate adorned 
with towers, and called Queen's gate ; and oppoſite 
fo it, on the north, is another gate ſimilar to it, with 
a noble clock, and near it is the chapel, which is an 

I 


— 
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exceeding neat ſtructure. It is 204 feet long, 33 feet 


8 inches broad, and 43 feet 7 inches high. A beauti- 
ful ſimplicity reigns throughout this building: it is 
adorned with a grand altar-piece, halls, and a noble 
organ gallery. Public worſhip is pertormed here in 
the ſame manner as in cathedrals. In the anti-cham. 
ber is a very fine ſtatue of Sir Iſaac Newton, which 
was executed by Roubiliac, and is one of the fineſt 
performances of that great maſter. The maſter's 
lodge is near the chapel, and in it are apartments for 
the reception of the king, and ſuch of the royal fa- 
mily who chuſe to viſit the univerſity. Theſe apart- 
ments are likewiſe appropriated for the uſe of the 
Judges, when they come here on the circuit. 

| The hall is at the ſouth end of the maſter's lodge, 
and is 100 feet long and 40 broad. The height is 50 
feet, and the walls are adorned with the portraits of 
many eminent perſons, who have either had their edu. 
cation in this college, or been benefactors to it. 
There is an entrance through the end of the hall to 
Nevils, or the inner court, by a grand flight of ſteps. 
This court is the fineſt in this univerſity, and even 
ſurpaſſes any at Oxford. It is very ſpacious, and has 
a noble cloifter both on the north and ſouth, well 
ſupported by ſtone pillars, and over them are hand 
ſome apartments for the tellows and gentlemen com- 
moners. The library conſtitutes the welt front of 
the college, and is a very magnificent ſtructure. It 
is 190 feet long, 40 broad, and 38 high. Theerec- 
ting of this library was much promoted by the learned 
Dr. Barrow, who was maſter of this college when 
the edifice was begun. The aſcent to it is by a ſpa- 
cious ſtair-caſe, with ſteps of black marble, and in 
different apartments are many ancient Roman monu- 
ments. - The entrance into the library is by folding 


| doors at the north end, and the appearance of the in- 


ſide is extremely grand and beautiful. The claſſes are 
very large, and contain a valuable collection of books, 
manuſcripts, and other curiolities. The tops of the 
claſſes are adorned with buſts of the moit celebrated 
writers, both ancient and modern. There are alſo 
ſome fine portraits, and a fine marble ſtatue of the 
late duke of Somerſet. 'The floor of the library is 
of white marble, and at the ſouth end are folding 
doors, which open into a balcony, The outſide or 
the walls is ornamented with pilaiters, and chapiters 
finely carved, and round the. top is a ſtone baluſtrade. 
Over the eaſt- front are four ſtatues, repreſenting Di- 
vinity, Law, Phyſic, and the Mathematics. 

Sir Chriſtopher Wren was the architect of this 


noble building, the whole expence of which amoun- 


; 


; 


| 


ted to 20,000l. Under the library is a moſt ſpacious 
piazza of equal dimenſions, and from it are three 
large gates of wrought iron, which open to a lawn 
ſurrounded by tine gravel walks; and there is @ paſ- 
ſage to the river, over which is a bridge of three 
arches. 

On the oppoſite fide of the river are walks about 
one third of a mile in circumference, from whence 
there is a moſt extenſive proſpect over a fine open 
country. In the middle is a beautiful viſta, through 
a high walk of lofty elms, and on the north and ſouth 
are rows of Dutch elms and cheſnuts, which make 
the whole extremely delightful. 

This noble college ſupports a maſter, 65 fellows, 
and qi icholars. 

XV. EMANnuEL COLLEGE was founded in 1584, 


by Sir William Mildmay, whoſe life we hare given 


in our biographical aecount of Eſſex. It is ſituated 
at the ſouth-eaſt end of the town, and commands an 
extenſive and beautiful proſpect. The grand court 


is extremely neat, having an elegant ſtone building 


on the ſouth, and oppoſite it, on the north, is the 
hall, which, ſome few years ago, was repaired and 
beautified. Near the hall is the maſter's lodge, with 
the combination room; and on the eaſt is a tine gal- 
lery over the eloiſter, adorned with portraits of the 
founder, and other benefactors. The entrance to the 
chapel is in the middle of the cloiſter, and ſo wel! 
contrived, that the ſtudents can paſs to it out of their 
chambers. The chapel is very neat, being adorned 


with a fret-work ceiling and a marble floor. From 
the 
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the cloiſter to the ſouth is a noble range of buildings, 
beſides which there are ſome leſſer courts, with old 
buildings, and a very good library. . 

In the beginning of the laſt century this college was 
the moſt noted ſeminary in England for the education 
of thoſe elergy men called Puritans, who obtained that 
epithet from their inſiſting on a purer reformation in 
the church, and who oppoſed all the innovations of 
archbiſhop Laud. It has a maſter, 14 fellows, and 

holars. 
6 f. Stoney Sussex COLLEGE was founded in 
1589, purſuant to the will of lady Frances Sidney, 
counteſs of Suſſex, who left 5oool. for that purpoſe, 
with ftri orders that it ſhould be ealled by its preſent 
name. It is ſituated in Bridge-ſtreet, and confiſts of 
two courts, almoſt encompaſſed with gardens. 'The 
hall is exceeding elegant, and the chapel remarkable 
for its ſtanding north and ſouth, as all the others are 
eaſt and weſt. - In the library are many ſcarce and va- 
juable books, and there is a human ſkull entirely re- 
duced to petrefaction, except the teeth, which are 
white, ſound and hard, and no way changed from 


what they were when the perſon was alive. This was | 


eſteemed ſo great a —_— that Charles I. ſent for 

it to London, and returned it whole : by ſome acci- 

dent, however, it has been fince broken, but the 
ieces are carefully preſerved. 

This college has a maſter, two fellows, and 28 
ſcholars. 

The Senate Housz, or UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, 
is a moſt elegant building, executed entirely in the 
Corinthian order, being 101 feet long, 42 feet broad, 
and 32 feet high. The wainſeot and galleries which 
ſurround it are of Norway oak, of a cedar colour, and 
finely carved. The gallery at the eaſt end is ſup- 
ported by fine fluted columns, and the ceiling is 
ornamented with ſtucco work. 

' Oppoſite the ſouth entrance is a handſome ſtatue of 
king George II. erected in 1739, at the expence of 
the late lord Townſhgnd. On the weſt fide of the 
entrance, on the left, is a ſtatue of the duke of So- 
merſet, who was 60 fears chancellor of this univer- 
fity; and on the right is an emblematical figure of 
Glory, done in a moſh elegant manner by Borotto, 
and brought from Italy by Peter Burrel, efq. who 
preſented it to this ſegt of the muſes, where he re- 
ceived his education. SG 

At the weſt end are the chancellor and vice chan- 
cellor's thrones, and the \ſeats for the heads of the 
colleges, noblemen and doctors, are on each fide, in 
the form of a ſemicircle. The regents in white hoods, 
and the non-regents in black hoods, fit below them; 
and at the upper end, on the right hand of the throne, 
is a room where the doctors dreſs themſelves in their 
robes. At the eaſt end are two ftair-caſes that lead 
to the gallery, which will contain at leaſt 1000 

eople. 

The whole of this building, both within and with- 
out, is allowed to be one of the moſt elegant edifices 
in the kingdom. It forms the north fide of an inten- 
ded ſquare, as the ſchools and public library do the 
weſt, the ſchools being on the ground floor, and the 
library over them, ſurrounding a ſmall court, where 
the divinity and philoſophical ſchools are kept ; and 
on the ſouth are thoſe for law and phyſic. The late 
learned Dr. Woodward's repoſitory of foſſils, ores, 
thells, &c. is at the north end of the philoſophy 
ſchool; and at the ſouth-eaſt end of the building is 
an elegant geometrical ftair-caſe that leads to the old 
library, where there are eighteen claſſes of books. 

At the ſouth-weſt angle is an elegant ſquare room, 
enlightened with a handſome cupola, with doors of 
braſs, for the reception of manuſcripts, and the moſt 
valuable books ; and here is likewiſe a cabinet, con- 
taining a great number of the fineſt oriental manu- 
ſcripts, with many other curioſities, 

In the firſt claſs of the next room, on the right 
hand, is an Egyptian mummy, in its original coffin, 
and from a variety of circumſtances appears to be very 
antient. There is a retiring cloſet oppoſite this claſs, 
on the left hand, where a catalogue is kept both of 
the manuſcripts and curioſities + and theſe two rooms, 


with two fimilar ones at the north end, are ſecured 
by folding doors; carved in the moſt elegant manner. 
In two of theſe rooms are depoſited a great number of 
curious prints, done by the moſt ingenious artiſts; 
together with a valuable cabinet of medals, and the 
firſt editions of the Greek and Latin Claſſies, with 
the greateſt part of the books printed by Cax- 
ton, who firſt brought that art into England. There 
is likewiſe the famous Greek manuſcript of the goſpels, 
and Acts of the Apoſtles, which belonged to Theo- 
dore Beza, and was preſented by that great man to 
this univerſity. It is written in capitals, on fine vel- 
lum, and ſuppoſed to be as old as that called the 
Alexandrine manufcript in the Britiſh muſeum. 

The room which is on the weſt fide over the philo- 
ſophy ſchool, together with another over the divinity 
ſchool, on the north fide, contains 26 large claſſes, 
in which are 30,000 volumes of printed books, pre- 
ſented to the univerſity by his majeſty George I. 
They were the ſole property of Dr. Moore, biſhop 
of Norwich, and the king paid his executors 6000 
guineas for them, as a mark of his reſpect for Cam- 
bridge, which, on every occaſion, had diſplayed the 
greateſt marks of loyalty to the Brunſwic family, and 
the proteſtant religion. His majeſty alſo gave 2000l, 
to defray the expences in fitting up the apartments, 
and erecting claſſes for the reception of the books, 

The eaſt gallery, which was ſome years ago rebuilt, 
forms the weft fide of the intended ſquare, but it is of 
a different order of architecture from the ſenate-houſe, 


to which it is joined by a long ſcreen, the whole mak- 


ing a very handſome appearance. The books con- 
tained in this room are part of the old library, but of 
late years have been augmented by adding to them 
many modern publications, amongſt which are pre- 
ſents from many kings and princes, particularly the 
account of Herculaneum, ſent over by the king of 
Naples. 

St. Mary's church forms the eaſt fide of the inten- 
ded ſquare, and in it the univerſity have their public 
ſermons, delivered from a pulpit that ſtands near the 
center of the church, facing the middle chancel, and 
remarkable for its not having any ſounding-board over 
it. Over part of the middle chancel is a guns gal- 
lery, where the vice- chancellor, heads of colleges, 
noblemen and doctors fit; and in the middle iſle are 
ſeats for the maſters of arts and fellow eommoners. 
On the fide ifles are handiome feats for the bachelors, 
and the pariſhioners fit near them. The organ at the 
weſt end is extremely magnificent, and it has a gal- 
lery, where all the acts of muſic are held. The length 
of the church is 75 feet, the chancel 45, and the whole 
breadth 68. This noble fabric was built by the vo- 
luntary contributions of ſuch as had received their 
education in the univerſity. The ſteeple, which is 
lofty and handſome, contains a ring of muſical bells, 
and, upon the whole, it eclipſes all the other churches 
in the town, neither of them containing any thing 
that merits particular notice. 

The botanic garden belonging to the univerſity is 
ſituated near St. Bennet's College, and the keeper of 
it has a houſe, with an incloſure of about five acres of 
ground, together with a place for the profeſſor to read 
lectures on botany. The garden was preſented to the 
univerſity by the late reverend Dr. Richard Walker, 
vice-maſter of Trinity College, who ſettled an an- 
nual falary for its ſupport, under the direction of the 
vice-chancellor and heads of the colleges. _ 

The whole number of fellows in this celebrated uni- 


verſity are 400, and 666 ſcholars, with about 236 


officers and ſervants of various kinds, who are main- 
tained upon the foundation. Theſe, however, are 
not all the ſtudents of the univerſity ; there are two 
forts of ſtudents called penſioners, the greater and the 
leſs; the greater penſioners are ſons of the nobility, 
and of gentlemen of large fortunes, and are called 
fellow-commoners, becauſe though they are ſcholars, 
they dine with the fellows ; the leſſer penſioners dine 
with the ſcholars that are on the foundation; but 
both at their own expence. There are alſo a eonſi- 
derable number of poor ſcholars, called ſizars, who 
wait upon the fellows and the icholars, and the pen- 

ſioners 
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ſioners of both ranks, by whom they are in a great 
degree maintained ; but the number of penſioners and 
fizars cannot be aſcertained, as it is in a ſtate of per- 
petual fluctuation. 

In this univerſity the bachelors of arts complete 
their degrees in Lent, beginning at Aſh-Wedneſday. 
The firſt Tueſday in July is always the day of com- 
mencement, wherein the maſters of arts, and the 
doctors of all faculties complete their reſpective de- 
grees. In three years after any one has taken his ba- 

'chelor's degree, he may commence maſter of arts; 
and ſeven years after that he may be dignified with the 
title of bachelor of divinity; and at the expiration of 
three years more he may turn out doctor. 

The univerſity, by a ſpecial grant from Henry VI. 
has the privilege of printing books of all kinds at their 
own preſs. 

Cambridge has two weekly markets, namely, on 
Tueſdays and Saturdays; and is diſtant from Lon- 
don 51 miles. 

At a ſmall diſtance from Cambridge is a long ſtrag- 
gling village called BARN WELL, where there was an- 
tiently an abbey, founded —_— Peverell, a famous 
ſoldier, who was ſtandard-bearer to Robert duke of 
Normandy in the holy wars. But not the leaſt veſtige 
of this antient ſtructure now remains ; nor is there 
any building in the whole village that merits particular 
notice. 

We muſt not, however, leave this place without 
mentioning an event that happened here ſome years 
ago, of the moſt ſhocking nature, the account of 
which has been variouſly given by different authors ; 
all of whom are in ſome degree imperfect in their re- 
lation. For this reaſon we have taken great pains to 
attain the true particulars of this melancholy circum- 
ſtance, which having with ſome difficulty effected, we 
ſhall lay before our readers. 

On Thurſday the 8th of September, 1727, one 
Mr. Shepherd came to this village to exhibit what is 


commonly called a puppet-ſhew, and bills of the per- | 


formance having been previouſly circulated, a number 
of people aſſembled, to the amount of 140. The 
place of exhibition was a barn, the walls of which were 
fourteen inches thick, built of a ſort of ſtone called 
Clump, and cemented by mortar, as appears by the 
remains of the barn ſtill ſtanding. The height of the 
walls was nine feet, and the roof, which was entirely 
covered with dry thatch, was ſeventeen feet fix inches. 
Above one third of the barn was empty, and that was 
the place pitched on for the repreſentation of the pup- 


et-thew, all the other parts being tilled with raw, 


und up in large truſſes, reaching as high as the 


walls, but not ſo high as the roof. Adjoining to the | 


barn was a ſtable, where there was a large hay-loft 
full of oat ſtraw, upon which many of the people aſ- 
ſembled were ſeated, ſo that the whole might be con- 
ſidered as a heap of combuſtibles. 

About nine o'clock in the evening one Richard 
Whicacre, an hoſtler belonging to the proprietor of 
the barn, came with a candle and lanthorn to feed his 
maſter's borſes, and finding the entertainment was 
begun, defired admittance without paying a penny, 
which was the ſum demanded from the reſt of the 
company. Either the maſter, or door-keeper, refu- 
fed to admit him, unleſs he would comply with the 
propoſal in the bills; upon which he went into the 
ſtable, and from thence into the hay-loſt, with the 
candle and lanthorn, and threw down into the rack 
where the cattle were ſtanding a certain quantity of 
hay for the uſe of the horſes, which either deſignedly 
or accidentally occaſioned one-of the moſt melancholy 
events that ever happened. 

One Mr. How, who was then about ſixteen years 
of age, and was living within theſe few years, ſaw as 
much of this fatal affair as could be diſcerned by any 
ſingle perſon amidſt the hurry and confuſion that na- 
turally attends ſudden fire. He was ſeated upon a 


beam that ran acroſs the barn, and from thence be- 

held the fire, when it appeared ſo ſmall that he thought 

he could have put it out with his hand : but quickly 

communicating with the other combuſtibles, it ſoon 
8 | 
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reached the roof, and in an inſtant ſpread itſelf all 
over the barn. 

The whole aſſembly of people, as may reaſonably 
be ſuppoled, were in the utmoſt confuſion. They 
ruſhed towards the door in the greateſt terror, to 
avoid the devouring flames, and to eſcape being car. 
ried into eternity by a violent death, 

In the article of ſelf-preſervation, when there is an 
appearance of immediate death, every perſon forgets 
both friends and relations, his thoughts being em- 
ployed in the delire of life, or the fear of death ; and 
were it poſſible to have converſed with one of thoſe 
unhappy creatures, after death, we may ſuppoſe that 
they would have told us, that their laſt thoughts 
were to the following import : 


Nature, her braveſt efforts broke, 
Would fain reſign the ſtrife ; 
But ah ! our ſouls at dying ſhook, 
And ſhiver'd back to life. 
See all before us wild, we cry'd, 
The eternal ocean rolls ; 
Tremendous gulph, unknown, untry'd, 
And thither haſtes our ſouls. 


When the multitude ruſhed towards the door, 
which was only three feet broad, including'the poſts, 
they found it opened inwards, and beſides this, it was 
faſtened by an iron ſtaple, the paſſage having been 
blocked up with a ſtrong large oval table, upon which 
the merry Andrew had been exhibiting ſome of his 
tricks, and there being no more uſe for it after the 
play began, it was unhappily placed as a barrier againſt 
the door : the door being thus faſtened, and the paſ- 
ſage to it obſtructed, the prefſure of the people ſoon 
became ſo great, that they were thrown in heaps one 
upon another. 

In this awful and critical moment one Mr. Dobo- 
dee, who was on the outſide, broke open the door, 
and, at the danger of his own life, pulled out as ma- 
ny as he was able, till the other inhabitants of the 
town came to his aſſiſtance; and ſo eager was that 
worthy perſon to prolong the lives of his fellow crea- 
tures, that the hair of his head was ſinged, and he 
pulled out one man whoſe metal buttons were melted 
Dy the flames. When the door was broken, Mr. 

ow jumped from the beam on which he was ſeated 
upon the backs of the crowd below, who were lying 
ina cluſter together ; for he ſays he does not remem- 
ber that one in the whole crowd, near the door, were 
left ſtanding. Juſt before he flung himſelf from the 
beam, he heard the maſter of the pupper-ſhow, who 
came from behind the curtain, ſay to his wiſe, We 
ſhall certainly be burned!” Mr. How, with a bro- 
ther he had preſent, made their eſcape partly by the 
aſſiſtance of Mr. Dobodee ; but he had a ſiſter in the 
barn who was burnt to aſhes. Two young lads clung 
ſo faſt to Mr. How's ſhoulders, that they happily 
eſcaped the flames. 

About half an hour after the fire began, and while 
the 2 were lying in heaps one upon another, the 
roof, which was now in one general flame, fell in 
upon the poor helpleſs creatures, and the truſſes of 
ſtraw in the hay-loft taking fire, the conflagration 
became ſuch that no perſon could give them any aſſiſt- 
ance. The cries, the horror and anguiſh of the fuf- 
ferers was inexpreſſible, but it was ſoon cloſed in 
filence and death. : 

Eighty-one perſons periſhed by this dreadful cala- 
mity, there _—_ ſcarce three families in the town, 
or its neighbourhood, but what loſt one or more. 
But what a melancholy ſpectacle did the morning ex- 
hibit, when the parents and other relations came to 
gather up the relics and aſhes of the deceaſed ! In 
one place was an indulgent father, or a tender mother, 
ſearching for the mangled limbs of a beloved ſon or 
daughter, and in another, a mourntul widow wring- 
ing her hands over the athes of the father of her chil- 
dren ] We know the humane reader will feel what 
the author cannot expreſs. The mangled limbs, 
iculls, and aſhes, were put into carts and thrown pro- 

miſcuouſly 
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miſcuouſly into two holes dug for that purpoſe in the 


hu: ch-yard. 
g On he ſunday — the reverend Mr. Ed- 
in, 


mondſon, vicar of the pariſh, preached an excellent 
ſermon, ſuited to this melancholy occaſion, from the 
following words of Jeremiah, Their viſage is 
« blacker than a coal; they are not known in the 
« ſtreets ; their ſkin cleaveth to their bones; it is 
« withered, it is become dry like a ſtick.” 

Beſides the people who lived in the neighbourhood, 
and came to ſee the ſhow, every houſe in Barnwell loſt 
one or more of its inhabitants, except one Mr, Roy- 
ſton, the diſſenting miniſter, who having ſome ſuſpi- 
cion that his daughters were to go to the puppet- 
ſhow, he locked them up in their rooms, by which 
they were providentially ſaved from death, and left to 
admire the infinite wiſdom of the Deity, Who ſug- 
geſted ſuch a thought to their father. 

There was another providential occurence that muſt 
not be paſſed over in filence. A young man and wo- 
man at a neighbouring village had both dreſſed them- 
ſelves to go and ſee the entertainment, but juſt as 
they were about leaving the houſe where they lived, 
ſhe was ſeized with a fit of the ague, and the young 
man ſtaid at home to keep her company, by which 
circumſtance- they avoided all the miſeries in which 
the reſt were involved. | 

It being conjectured that Whitacre had wilfully 
been the occaſion of this diſaſter, he was taken up on 
ſuſpicion, and a bill of indictment was found againſt 
him by the grand jury of the county of Cambridge; 
but when he was brought to his trial at the aſſizes on 
March 27, 1728, the evidence produced in court was 
ſtrong in his favour, for it was proved by ſeveral 
people that he was the firſt perſon who gave the alarm 
of fire, and he did it ſo ſoon, that had it not been for 
the obſtructions already mentioned, the whole com- 
pany might have eſcaped. It likewiſe appeared to the 
court and the jury, that he was a man of a ſober cha- 
rater, and __ not ſuſpected to be guilty of 
ſuch an attrocious crime; upon which he was ac- 
quitted. 

Events that ariſe from dubious cauſes ſhould always 
be conſidered with great lenity, and conjectures ſhould 
be formed with great tenderneſs. It is evident that 
Whitacre was deſirous of ſeeing the exhibition, and 
we imagine that his refuſal to pay the penny demand- 
ed was owing to ſome irritating expreſſions made uſe 
of by Shepherd. He might have ſet fire to the barn 
in order to frighten the people, and diſappoint them 
from enjoying that entertainment for which they were 
aſſembled ; but ſtil] this conjecture is too ſevere, and 
every man is obliged to think well of his fellow crea- 
tures, unleſs he has the ſtrongeſt evidence to the con- 
trary. The moſt charitable, and indeed the moſt 
probable opinion is, that after Whitacre had foddered 
his horſes, he might have left the candle in the lant- 
horn, and climbed in haſte over the ſtraw, where 
there was an opening from the hay loft to the barn, 
and. from which he might ſee the ſhow, and while he 
was attempting this, ſome ſparks might fly from the 
candle, and ſet fire to the ſtraw, ſo that before he 
could get to the top, he was obliged to return ; but 
finding it too late to prevent the ſpreading of the 
flames, he ran out and gave the alarm. 

This conjecture is corroborated by an article inſert- 
ed in the parith regiſter, which ſays, The fire was 
occaſioned by the negligence of a ſervant, who ſet a 
candle and lanthorn near the heap of ſtraw, which was 
in or near the barn.” | 

Such were the particluars of this melancholy event, 
and we have been more circumſtantial in our detail, 


Jeſt the reader ſhould be miſled in looking over the 


accounts of it given by other writers. As a calamity 
to private families, and ariſing from a ſeemingly tri- 
fling incident, it is not paralleled in the hiſtory of this 
nation, and ſhould, therefore, be a perpetual leſſon 
to | os rang of barns, or other places where com- 
buſtibles are kept, not to let them to any perſon for 
the exhibition of public entertainments, leſt it ſhould 
produce another circumitance of the like calamitous 
nature. 
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About a mile from Barnwell, on the road to New- 


market, is another village, called STOURBRIDGE; from 
the little brook Stour that runs by it. It is celebrated 
for having in its neighbourhood one of the greateſt 
annual fairs in England. It begins on the 18th of 
September, and continues a fortnight, when there is 
ſuch a vaſt concourſe of dealers from various parts of 
the kingdom, - that booths are erected for their accom- 
modation, and the ground is divided into ſtreets, in 
the ſame manner as an inhabited town, and named 
after ſeveral of the capital ſtreets in London. Among 
theſe booths are not only ſhops and warehouſes for 
almoſt every kind of commodity and manufacture, 
but alſo —— taverns, eating-houſes, muſic 
ſhops, &c. In one part of the fair is an area of 


about 100 yards ſquare, called the Duddery, where 


the clothiers unload, and here woolen goods have 
been ſold to the amount of x00,000l. in a week; and 
the manufacturers of Norfolk, Suffolk and Eſſex lay 
out conſiderable ſums in wool. Great quantities of 
hops are likewiſe ſold here, the price of which, in 
moſt parts of the kingdom, is generally ſettled at 
this fair. Theſe articles are ſold in parts detached 
from the ſhops, as are alſo ironmongers goods, ear- 
then ware, cheeſe, leather, and other commodities. 
One day is appropriated for the ſale of horſes, great 
numbers of which are both bought and ſold by the 
dealers from various parts of the kingdom. The 
heavy goods from London are conveyed by ſea to 
Lynn in Norfolk, and from thence in barges up the 
Ouſe to the Cam, and ſo to the fair. The concourſe 
of people whom buſineſs and amuſemement concur to 
bring to this fair is ſo great, that not only Cambridge, 
but all the neighbouring towns and villages are full, 
and the very barns and ſtables are converted into 
drinking- rooms and lodgings. But notwithſtanding 
the concourſe of people, and the malate of buſi- 
neſs, there is ſeldom any confuſion or diſorder by 
which either life or property is endangered, a court 
of juſtice being every day held by the magiſtrates of 
Cambridge, who proceed in a ſummary way, and 
with ſuch diligence and ſteadineſs, that the fair, in 


many reſpects, reſembles a well- ordered city. It is 


ſaid that this antient fair took its origin from a clo- 
thier of Kendal, who accidentally expofed his cloth 
to fale at this place, which had been intended for the 
London market; upon which others, encouraged 
by his ſucceſs, met here annually for the ſame pur- 
poſe, and, in proceſs of time, brought the fair to that 
degree of importance we have above deſcribed. 

On the ſpot where Stourbridge fair is kept is an ex- 


cellent cauſeway, which reaches near four miles. It 


was begun by Dr. Hervey, maſter of Trinity-hall, 
and finithed by William Wortes, Eſq. of Cambridge. 

At a village, called TRxuUmMPINGToON, near Cam- 
bridge, is a place, which, from a variety of circum- 
ſtances, has been the ſcene of ſome military action 
between the Romans and the ancient Britons. It is 
called Dam-hill, and many human bones have been 
dug up at it, beſides great numbers of Roman coins, 
and other antiquities. 

Not far from this is a village called GRAaTCesTEeR, 
or GRANCHESTER, Which was a confiderable place 
when the Romans were in this iſland ; but in the 
eighth century it fel] to decay, and not the leaſt re- 
mains of its antiquities are now to be ſeen. 

About a mile north of Cambridge, at a place cal- 
led ARBURY, or ARBOROUGH, are the remains of a 
Roman camp : they form nearly a ſquare, and are 
of very conſiderable extent. Here have been found 
many ko coins, particularly one of filver, with 
the repreſentation of Rome on one ſide, and the fi- 
gures of Caſtor and Pollux on the other. 

Oppoſite Arborough, to the ſouth-eaſt of Cambridge, 
are Gog Magog Hills, where there is a fine ſeat be- 
longing to lord Godolphin. Near it is a large en- 
trenchment of a rude circular figure, fortified with 
three rampires, having. two ditches between them. 
It is ſuppoſed to have been a Roman camp, as many 
pieces of antiquity have been found adjoining to it. 

A few miles from Cambridge, on the banks of the 
river Granta, is SAWSTON, a village remarkable in 
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the Engliſh hiſtory for having been the reſidence of 
fir John Huddleſton, who, on the death of Edward 
VI. concealed queen Mary in a private room, till he 
found an opportunity of marching with her to Suf- 
folk, where ſhe was publicly proclaimed. 

There are many other villages in the neighbour- 
hood of Cambridge, ſeveral of which were formerly 
noted for religious foundations ; but no remains of 
theſe are now left, nor do either of them, at this 
time, contain any thing that merits the attention of 
2a traveller. | | ; 

LinTov is fituated near the ſouth-eaſt borders of 
this county, and was formerly a town' of great re- 
pute ; but it is now fallen to decay, fhe buildings be- 
ing only cottages, and the inhabitants poor working 

eople. There was a priory founded here ſoon after 
the conqueſt, but being ſubje& to a foreign monaſte- 
ry, it was diflolyed long before the reformation, and 
its revenues annexed to the crown. At preſent, no 
remains of this ancient edifice are to be ſeen, nor 
does the town contain any thing remarkable. It has 
a weekly market on Thurſdays, and is diſtant from 
London 48 miles. 

Near this town is a village called CasTLE-Cames, 
where there are ſtill the remains of a caſtle, built by 
one of the Veres, earl of Oxford, in the reign of 
Henry I. The tower and great part of the walls are 
ſtill ſtanding, from the appearance of which it muſt 
have been originally a very magnificent ſtructure. The 
whole of the manor was purchaſed by Mr. Sutton, 
for the uſe of his hoſpital, called the Charter-Houſe 
in London. | N 

RoysTovn is a populous and well- built town, an 

ſtands in a good air on a chalky foil. Part of it is 
ſituated in Cambridgeſhire, and part on the borders 
of Hertfordſhire. K a place of great antiquity, 
though the prefent name ſeems to have been firſt given 
it after the Norman conqueſt; and in the reign of 
Richard 1. the manor was given to the abbey of St. 
Edmonſbury. 
The town ſtands where two roads meet, both made 
by the Romans ; the one called Herman-fſtreet, and 
the other Icening-ftreet. It is much frequented on 
account of its market for all ſorts of grain, and of 
being one of the roads to Cambridge, to and from 
which many people are conſtantly travelling. The 
inns are large, and contain every neceſſary conve- 
+ nience for the accommodation of travellers, 

There were formerly five pariſh churches, but they 
are now reduced to one, which is a gothic ſtructure 
dedicated to St. John the Baptiſt, The living is in 
the gift of the dean and chapter of St. Paul's, and is 
very valuable, the rector being lord of the whole of 
the manor. 

Many Roman coins have been found here at differ- 
ent times, and a few years ago as ſome labourers were 
digging near the market-place, they diſcovered the 
remains of a curious ſubterraneous chapel], with ſe- 
veral altars and images, cut out of chalk. Thetown 
has a good weekly market on Wedneſday, and is diſ- 
tant from London 37 miles. | 

To the north eaſt of Royſton is a village called 
TxieLow, remarkable only for being the place where 
Oliver Cromwell perſuaded the army to march to 
London, and convince the parliament that they were 
determined not to obey any orders, except what they 
received from their own officers, ſo that England 
Might then be juſtly faid to be under a military govern- 
ment. * 

At the weſtern extremity of this county, on the 
borders of Huntingdonſhire, is a village called GAu- 
Lx GAV, where there is a good pariſh church, the vi- 
carage of which is in the gift of the biſhop of Ely; 
but the rectory is a ſine- cure belonging to Merton 
College, Oxford. In this village was born Sir Wil- 
liam Purchaſe, lord- mayor of London in 1497 : he 
was the perſon who converted the lower part of 
Moorfields into fine pleaſant walks, which before that 
time was almoſt impaſſable, being frequently over- 
flowed with water; and the upper part, which was in 
the like ſtate, was afterwards made paſſable by bridges 


and cauſeways raiſed in 1511 by Ro | 
of — ſucceſſors. eee 

CAxxro is a ſmall, but agreeable town, ſituate 
the road called Shermer Kroer: It contains = 
good inns, and being one of the ſtages for the po; 
many people reſort to it. It has a good weekly mar. 
ket on Tueſdays, and is diſtant trow London 4 
miles. To the north of this town is a village called 
SWAVESEY, where there are the remains of a Bene. 
dictine convent, which belonged to the priory of St 
Annes, near Coventry. 

NEwMAaRKET, notwithſtanding its name, is of 
conſiderable antiquity; for in the time of Ed- 
ward III. the biſhop of Carliſle, who was afterwards 
ſo troubleſome to Henry IV. was called Thomas of 
Newmarket, | The town chiefly conſiſts of one lon 
ſtreet, the ſouth ſide only of which is in Cambridge. 
ſhire, the north ſide being in Suffolk. The air here 
is very healthy; and the heath, which: ſurrounds the 
town, is famous for being the fineſt courſe for horſe. 
races in the kingdom, which are annually held in the 
months of April, May, July and October. There 
are two pariſh churches in the town; one on the 
Cambridge fide, which is a chapel of eaſe to Ditton 
a neighbouring pariſh ; and one on the Suffolk fide, 
which is parochial. 'On the heath is a royal palace 
built by king Charles II. and near it are ſeveral hand- 
ſome ſeats belonging to perſons of diſtinction. The 
town contains ſeveral good inns, and other places of 

ublic entertainment. It has a weekly market on 
hurſdays, and is diſtant from London 60 miles. 

On the heath, near Newmarket, are ſeveral wide, 
ſteep, and long ditches, which were cut by the eaſt 
angles to keep out the Mercians. One of theſe runs 
many miles over the heath, and from its prodigious 
extent and depth has obtained the name of the De- 
vil's Ditch, the common people ſuppoſing it to be 
more adequate to the power of ſome ſupernatural 
agent, than that of { i. 's | 

At BuxwWILL or BuRNWEIILI, near Newmarket 
Heath, was a caſtle in the reign of king Stephen, at 
the ſiege of which Jeoffrey of Mandeville, earl of 
Eſſex, loſt his life, being ſhot through the head with 
an-arrow : but there are not the leaft remains of this 
ancient building now to be ſeen. Nee A, 

Leaving the neighbourhood of Newmarket, and 
proceeding to the north-weſt, we enter the Iſle of 
Ely, in which the firſt town we come to is 

SOHAM, fituated on the banks of the river Cam, 
where, it is ſaid, there was a monaſtery founded b 
Felix, one of the diſciples of Auſtin, and the fr 
who preached chriſtianity to the Eaſt Angles. About 
the latter end of the ninth century, when the Danes 
ravaged the coaſts of England, they came to this 
place, and having gathered together all the inhabi- 
tants, with the priefts, they forced them into the 
church, after which the barbarians ſet fire to it, and 
the unhappy people were all conſumed. Some of the 
ruins of the church are ſtill remaining. There was 
formerly a free ſchool here, but it is now converted 
into a charity-ſchool for 100 boys. 

The fenny country between this place and Ely was 
formerly very dangerous for paſſengers ; but in latter 
times it was found neceſſary to make a ſtone cauſe- 
way which is kept in very good repair. The town 
does not contain any thing remarkable ; but it has a 
pu weekly market on Saturdays, and is diſtant from 

ondon 70 miles. 

Near Scham is a village called Wicken, where 
there was anciently a houſe belonging to lady Mary 
Baſſingburn, who gave it, with ſeveral parcels of land, 
to Spinney-abbey in its neighbourhood, on condition 
that ſeven poor old men ſhould be maintained in it, 
with the allowance to each of one farthing loaf, one 
herring, and one pennyworth of ale every day, and 
three ells of linen, one woolen garment, one pair of 
ſhoes, and two hundred dry turf every year. This 
charitable benefaction was continued till the deſtrue- 
tion of the abbey, which fell a ſacrifice with the reſt 
at the general diſſolution of religious foundations. In 


the church belonging to this pariſh was interred the 
body 
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body of Oliver Cromwell's ſecond ſon, commonly 


called Henry lord Cromwell. 


ELy is a cit 


the only one in England that does not ſend repreſen- 


| It is ſuppoſed to 
ves to the houfe of commons. a Fry 
wy ived its name from the great number of eels 


have rece 
with whic 
| . * here in ſuch plenty, that few other trees are 
* In 2 reign of Henry I. Ely was endowed with 
many privileges, and the ſovereignty, both in civil | 
and eccleſiaſtical affairs, | veſted in the- bi- 
ſhop; 2 8 
| ie reformation. . In civil matters it is now,un- 
— — juriſdiction of a chief juſtice, who. holds aſ- 
ares here for the trial of — well as iſſues 
from the courts of lu and chan ö Ms 
The city is neither deautiful»nor\populous ; which 
may be owing, perhaps, jo itsunhedlthy ſituation ;, for 
though it ſtands dn a ling ground, yet it 4s ſo-near 
the fens and marſhes, that the inhabitants are greatly 
afflicted with agues, The chiet ſtreet is the only one 
that is paved, ſo that allithe reſt ate in general exceed- 
ing dirty. This ariſes from the wells from whence 
they get their water, which are ſituated in the ſtreets, 
and although they are ſurrounded with brick walls, 
two or three feet high, yet they oſton overflow, and 
lay the foot - paths under water. | 
The principal edifice in this city that attracts the | 
notice of a traveller; is the cathedral, which, like moſt 
other gothic ſtructures of the like magnitude, has 
been built at different times. This ſtately fabric is 
_ zoo feet long, and has a tower at the welt end about 
200 feet high: it has alſo a lofty cupola, which has a 
fine effect, and is ſeen at a conſiderable diſtance. 
When this cupola had been erected about an hundred 
years, it fell down, but it was ſoon rebuilt, as it now 
| Rands by biſhop Hotham. The whole building, 
ſome few years ago, was repaired and beautified, and 
is now exceeding handſome, both within and without. 
Near the cathedral is the epiſcopal palaee, together 
with the houſes of the prebendaries, which ſtand 
where there was formerly a convent. This convent 
was erected and endowed by one of the kings of Eaſt 


h this part of the county abounds, or from 


ſor, it was filled with Benedictine monks, who re- 
mained in poſſeſſion of it till the general diſſolution of 
religious houſes, when its annual revenues amounted 
to 1084]. 6s. 9d. | 

Here is a free-grammar ſchool for the education and 
maintenance of 42 boys; and two charity ſchools, one 
for 40 boys, and the other for 20 girls; both of which 

are ſupported by voluntary ſubſcriptions. 

The grounds near Ely 'conliſt! chiefly of gardens, 
which, on account of the ſoftneſs bf the ſoil, is ſo fer- 
tile, that vaſt quantities of moſt kinds of vegetables 
are ſent not only to the neighbouring towns, but even 
as far as Cambridge. It has a weekly market on Sa- 
turdays, and is diſtant from London 68 miles. 

In the neighbourhood of Ely is a ſmall village cal- 
led SUTTON, where, in the year 1694, as ſome men 
were ploughing in a field, they diſcovered a ſmall . 
plate of lead, and near it were ſeveral pieces of coins 
This ſtimulated the curioſity of the labourers, an 
one of them thruſting his hand into the earth, foun 
three thin plates of ſilver, of a circular form, and ri- 
vitted together in the centte. The diameter of one 
of theſe plates was about ſix inches, and ſeemed to 
have been carried about as a charm, by one of thoſe 
Danes who had been converted to Chriſtianjty; for 
the letters on it appeared to be of: the tenth century; 
and the language vulgar monkiſh latin. Some of the 
words were not legible ; but the reſt were to the fol- 


of very conſideræble antiquity; and 


Saxon word, ſignifying willous or ſalloms, 


but part of theſe have been taken away ever ö 


—— — 
— — — 


| 


I 


1 


Anglia, but about the time of Edward the Confeſ- their cruel depredations on the Roman provinces. 


lowing import: O Lord, defend him always, who | 


carrieth me about with him; grant him whatever he 
defires.” On the reverſe were ſeveral figures. In the 
ſame place were found ſeveral rings, from all which 
we may naturally conclude, that they had belonged to 
ſome noble perſon, who having incurred the diſplea- 
ſure of Canute, or ſome other of our kings, had fle 
for ſafety into this country. * 25 | 
W1SBEACH, which is ſituated 4t the northern ex- 
tremity of the county, is a place bf conſiderable an- 
aa as 12 — 5 3 — 
ding a ſtrong caſtle here, in order tb keep thoſe people 


in f ' , who bein -profertbed 


to the government, bed taken ſhelter in the fens, 
which they confidered as inacceſſible. This caftle re- 
mained as à placę of great ſtrengthi till the rei 
Henry II. when at was totally deſtroyed by an inun+ 
dation from cke ſea, anſl the-whole Wink was fed ün. 
der water. Itrecoverell, However — this calami+ 
ty ; and in the Jen f Henry. U . cardinal Morey 
ton, archbiſho N Canterbury, 87 the whole 
it; and it remained till the reigr of, queen Elizabeth; 
when it was uſed as a priſon for thoſe Romith prieſt 
who were found. to hhve been guilty of conſpiring 
againſt the government. Palin 

The town is well built, and has r hall, with an 
epiſcopal, palace belonging to the biſhop of Ely. The 
convenience of water carriage procures it a great in- 
tercourſe of trade with London: Its principal com: 
modity is oats, af which itiis eomputed that not 
than 52,000 quarters art annually fent to the metro: 
polis, beſides" great quantities *6f oil and butter It 
has a good weekly market on Saturdays, and is diſtant 

There are ſeveral villages in the neighbourhood of 
Wiſbeach that were formerly remarkable for contain 
ing religious foundations ; but not the leaſt veſtige of 
any one of theſe now remains, nor do either of theni 
contain any thing that merits particular notice, except 
a village called Erm, where, in r5rx; am urrr full orf 
braſs coin was dug up, near one of the burying+ 
grounds of the antient Britons ; but, from the moſt 
accurate inſpection, they were” foutid to be no oldet 
than the reign of the latter emperors, and moſt pro- 
bably had been hid when the Scots and Picts commit. 


To the north-eaſt of Wiſbeach is a ſmall town cal - 
led THorney, which was antiently diſtinguiſhed fot 
its magnificentabbey. The original baitding was de- 
ſtroyed by the Danes, who murdered the prior an 

the-brethren. It was afterwards * gpl the 
reign of king Edgar, who endowed it with ſeveral 
manors ; and in ſubſequent times it received ſo many 
benefactions that it became one of the mitred abbies; 
and remained till the general diſſolution of religious 
houſes, when its annual revenues amounted to 411l. 
12s. 11d. The greateſt part of the church belongs 
ing to it is ſtill ſtanding, from whence it is reaſorablj 
conjectured that it was once a magnificent ſtructure. 

In the neighbourhood of Thorney is a ſmall village 
called WHrrTETLsx A, but it does not contain any 
thing remarkable. ä | 

Maxsn, or MEeRsn, the laſt place we have to men- 
tion in this county is fituated in the fens betweeri 
Thorney and Ely. It is a very poor town, not ha- 
ving ſo much as a pariſh church, only a chapel be- 
longing to a village called Doddington. Some years 
ago a road was made, with great difficulty, from 
hence to Cambridge, in executing of which the work 
men found an urn, which contained not only human 
bones, but alſo 300 pieces of filver coin, which had 
lain there ever ſince the time of the Romans yay | in 
this iſland. The town has a weekly market on 
days, and is diſtant from London 80 miles, 
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A Correct Liſt of the FAIRS in CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
bobs | | : 3 8 — 
| Places. Months. Days Articles fold. Places. Months. Day Articles ſold. 
* — — — * e er — 
| , 3 Forſes, Wood, Ear- || Soham 28 [Cows and Horſes 
| Cambridge June * | then Ware, &c. Stourbridge 18 ey. ne for all 
| Caxt May | | orts of Commodities 
ſcenf. Da Horſes 21 
. 8 in - Whine „ 
2 the wee ei a eſea 13 | 
* 75 w Luk || > Horſ, Cheeſe, Hops 25 { Horſes and Cattle 
ns to f f . 
58 fall | _ Hemp and Flax 
ſickleton — = 2 [Horſes * 
0 10 
a Linton Augauſt | 30 Ditto, | 1 Y 
* Whit. Mon. Houſhold Goods Wiſbeach © Horſes 
{Marſh WG 2 _ | | The 
0 : 27 [Ch a bo 
Whit Tue. 92 Hemp and Flax 
Newmarket ORtober 28 I Horſes and Sheep 25 [Horkes 
Roach [Aogat: Mon [Horſes , | i & 2[Hemp and Flax 
A Correct Liſt of the ROADS in CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
Diſt. | | Diſt 2 
Names of Places. | from Neighbouring Seats. Names of Places. | from Neighbouring Seats. 
Lon. | Lon. 
From London to Miles Baldock 21 
Cambride and Ely ns ü 26 | 
REN 2 u e 41 
To Puckeridge (ſee Trin 51 
p- = 26 Oyleſbury 58 
Hare- 30+ | *,* From Cambridge to || Thame 67 
Barkway 3 Huntingdon is 16 miles, || Oxford 80 
Barlee 30+ | and from thence to Stilton 
Fowlmeer 42E | 12, in all 28 miles. 
+ wr -mg 1 From Cambridge to 
Milto oy ge — Varmouth. 
Stretham Ferry 62 To Newmarket 13 ; a 
Streetham 634 Bury 274 Near Bury, on the right, is 
Ely 68 Boteſdale 41 the ſeat of Mr. Symons. 
8 Scole 491] And three miles beyond, 
8 Harleſton 56 on — left, is = ſeat of Sir 
brid B 66 C. Bunbury, bart. 
4 8. * Beck »þ 712 On the left of Boteſdale is the 
e Fribton 774 ſe at of Rowland Holt, eſq. 
To Royſton | 13 | Yarmouth 864 


SECT. 


C: A 


Biography of CAMBRIDGESHIRE. - 


TOHN CHEKE, a very learned and ingenious wri- 
ter, was born at Cambridge on the 10th of June, 
1514, and was educated at St. John's College in that 
univerſity. He applied himſelf, with great diligence, 
to the ſtudy of the Greek language, of which he 
became — and maintained a long and ſucceſs- 
ful diſpute with Dr. Gardener, _— of Wincheſter, 
concerning the pronunciation of the Greek tongue. 

In 1544 king Henry VIII. appointed him tutor to 
his ſon Edward, and when that prince ſucceeded his 
father, Cheke received the honour of knighthood, 
beſides ſeveral other marks of his royal maſter's fa- 
your; and was afterwards conſtituted one of the prin- 
cipal ſecretaries of ſtate. | 

On the death of king Edward, his zeal for the 
proteſtant religion induced him to adhere to the party 

of the lady Jane Gray, to whom, during her ſhort 


reign, he acted as ſecretary ; but on the acceſſion of- 


queen Mary he was committed priſoner to the Tower, 
on a charge of high treaſon. After being confined 
ſome time he obtained the queen's pardon, with licence 
to travel abroad, where he aſſociated himſelf with ſuch 
of the Engliſh proteſtants as had ſettled at Straſburg, 
which ſo exaſperated the bigotted queen, that all his 
eſtates were confiſcated, and he was obliged to ſup- 
port himſelf by reading lectures on the Greek lan- 
uage. 
f > 1556 he went to Bruſſels in Flanders, where he 
was known by ſome of the popiſh prieſts, who ſeized 
him; and ſent him over to England. He was imme- 
mediately committed a cloſe priſoner to the Tower, 
where he ſoon found that all the hardſhips impoſed 
on him were on account of his religion. Though 
firmly attached to the reformed doctrine, he was not 
endued with the ſpirit of a martyr. He renounced 
the proteſtant faith, embraced the catholic, and reco- 
vered his eſtates ; but repenting ſoon after of the ſtep 
he had taken, he was overwhelmed with ſuch a load 
of ſorrow. and remorſe as put a period to his life, on 
the 13th of September, 1557, in the 44th year of his 


E. 9 4 
He wrote ſeveral good books, and was very inſtru- 


mental in teaching the young nobility the principles 
of the proteſtant religion. 


Jexemy TarLo, a learned and ingenious divine, 
was born in or near Cambridge about the beginning 
of the laſt century, and was educated in the univerſity 
of that place. Having taken his degrees, and entered 


into orders, he became chaplain to archbiſhop Laud, 


rector of Uppingham, and chaplain in ordinary to 
king Charles the Firſt. | 

When the civil wars broke out, he adhered to the 
royal party, for which he was ſtripped of all his 
church preferments ; and after the death of the king, 
he lived ſome years privately in Wales, from whence 
he went over to Ireland, and ſpent his time in ſtudy, 


and compiling many pious books, among which were, 


his“ Life of Chriſt”, and Rules for Holy Living 
and Dying.” 

On the reſtoration of Charles II. he was, for his 
ſteady attachment to the royal .cauſe, raiſed to the 
united fees of Downe and Connor in Ireland, ſworn a 
privy-counſellor for that kingdom, had the adminiſtra- 
tion of the biſhopric of Dromore, and was elected 
vice-chancellor of the univerſity of Dublin. Hedied 
on the 13th of Auguſt, 1667, and was interred in the 
church of Dromore, where a monument was erecte 
to his memory. 

\ 

Tromas Texxtsox, a learned and pious divine, 
was born in this county on the 29th of ra 
1630. He was educated firſt at the free-fchool in Nor- 
wich, from whence he was removed to Corpus Chriſti 
College, Cambridge, where, having finiſhed his ſtu- 
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dies, he took up his degrees,” ind entereq ite holy 


orders. ö 
After paſſing through ſome . 
Charles 


ments, he was, in 1680, Pfeſented, by. kin 

II. to the vicarage of e e SONY 
don. 
gence, and, on quitting the cure, left? behijiſd M ſe 
veral monuments of his charity; for, beſides igtkat 
number of other benefactions, he founded the ſchool 
which ſtill ſubſiſts in the neighbourhood of the Mews, 
for the education of poor children. 

In 1685 he attended-the-ditke-of- Monmouth at the 
time of his execution ; and during the ſtruggle between 
the proteſtant and catholic faith, he approved himſelf 
in writing, as well as converiation, a fteady friend to 
the former. His merit was now become ſo conſpicu- 
,ous, that he was firſt promoted to the archdeaconry of 
London, then to the ſee of Lincoln, and laſt of all, 
in 1694, to the archbiſhopric of Canterbury. In 
conſequence of his ſtation, he had the honour of 
crowning queen Anne, and was one of the firſt com- 
miſſioners appointed to treat of an union between 
England and Scotland. 

Gn the death of queen Anne, he was one of the 
lord juſtices who governed the nation till the arrival 
of his majeſty George I. whom he crowned in Weſt- 
minſter-abbey on the 20th of October, 1714. He 
was greatly reſpected by the king, whoſe favours he 
enjoyed but a ſhort'time, for he paid the debt of na- 


| ture on the 14th of December, 1715, and was buried 


in the pariſh church of Lambeth. 

During the ſhort period of his life after the King's 
acceſſion, he uſed frequently to viſit him, for his ma- 
jeſty was highly pleaſed with his company, on ac- 
count of the inoffenſive and humiliating manner of 
his behaviour. One day in particular when he was at 
court, a nobleman, who was remarkable for requeſt- 
ing favours, aſked the king, how he liked the arch- 
biſhop? His majeſty replied, he could not help 
both admiring and loving him; for, (ſys he) he has 
been with me above an hour and a half, and has nei- 
ther aſked any thing for himſelf or his friends? 

Beſides the donations already mentioned, he left ſe- 
veral legacies, and founded two charity-ſchools, one 
at Lambeth, and the other at Croydon. * 


Jexemy CoLLIER, an eminent divine, was born in 
this county on the 23d of September, 1650. He was 
firſt educated under his father, who was maſter of the 
free ſchool at Ipſwich, and afterwards admitted a poor 
ſcholar of Caius College, Cambridge. Having finiſh- 
ed his ſtudies, he entered into holy orders, and for 
ſome time officiated as chaplain to the counteſs dow- 
ager of Dorſet, till he obtained the ſmall rectory of 
Ampton near Bury in Suffolk. 

In 1686 he was choſen preacher to the ſociety of 
Gray's Inn ; but the revolutron ſoon after ſucceeding, 
he refuſed to take the uſual oaths, for which he was 
diſcharged from this employment. From this time 
he became one of the moſt eminent writers among the 
nonjuring party, and maintained the declining cauſe 
with a vigour and ſpirit that was almoſt irrefiſtible. 
He -at length, however, became obnoxious to the 
men in power, who only waited for an opportunity 


| of ſeizing him. That opportunity at laſt offered, for 


the government having intelligence that he, with one 
Mr. Newton, another nonjuring clergyman, were 
gone to Romney-Marſh, with a view of ſending to, 
or receiving intelligence from, the other fide of the 
water, meſſengers were ſent down to apprehend them, 
They were accordingly ſeized, and being brought to 
London, were committed to the Gatehouſe, though 
ſoon after admitted to bail and releafed ;' but Mr. 
Collier making a ſcruple of remaining upon bail, as he 
conceived that pre-ſuppoſed an acknowledgement of 
the juriſdiction of the court, he ſurrendered himſclf 
to the diſchare of his bail, buf at the interceſſion of 
friends he was ſet at liberty. ; 

In 1696, when Sir William Perkins and Sir John 
Friend were condemned for high-treaſon, Mr. Col- 
lier, with two other nomjuring clergymen, attended 

H h u them 
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them · to the place of execution, where they gave them || without being brought to trial ; but Mr. Collier ab- 
public abſolution. is fo incenſed the biſhops; || ſconding, he was outlawed, and ſo continued till his 
that they teſtified, by a public declaration, their ab- || death, which happened on the 26th of April, 1726. 

| | dal; During the time he was an outlaw he publiſhed his 


harrence, of ſo ſeandalqus, irregular and ſchiſmatical ' 

3 proceeding. The Jefquents were alſo proſecuted || ** Moral Eſſays,” which are {till greatly admired. 
in * ſecular courts, as enemies to the government, || He alſo publiſhed his ““ Short View of the Immora- 
- | = Hh lity of the Stage,” in which he laſhed the wits of thar 


in conſequence of which. his two companions were d 1 
committed to Newgate, though aftewards releaſed I age with the fineſt and moſt ſevere ridicule. 
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This county receives its name from its principal town, Bedford, which, is derived from the . Saxon 
| word Bedenford, ſignifying, an inn, or reſting place, at the ford of a river. | | 

BeproRD, the capital town, is 51 miles north of London. it N 

The principal manufactures of this county are, ſtraw hats and lace, , 


8 | Bounded by " | Extends | | Contains | Sends to Parliament 
if | SI OR — — — — — — — — 
it Cambridgeſhire on the | In length 22 miles | 9 Hundreds | Four Members, viz. 

; Eaft - I In breadth 15 10 Market Towns 2 for the County 
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The Ivel riſes near Hitchen in Hertfordſhire, and 
runs through part of this county: from north to ſouth. 
It becomes navigable at Biggleſwade, and falls into 
the Ouſe, near Potton, in this county. 0 

With reſpect to the inhabitants of Bedfordſhire, 
as the greateſt number of them are employed in the 
different branches of agriculture, they are in their 
manners plain, ſimple and honeſt, whilſt the ſalutary 
air of the county, and wholeſome proviſions, enables 

In former times a great part of the county was them to perform with pleaſure the duties of their 
covered with wood, with very extenſive parks, but reſpective ſtations. | | 
ſince the value of agriculture has been better knowa, || | 
theſe foreſts and, chaces have been converted into 
fields, and now produce the moſt excellent crops of || 
grain, particularly wheat and barley. Woad, a plant, 
uſed by dyers, is alſa cultivated here, and the ſoil 


produces plenty. of fuller's earth, a commodity of || | | 
ſuch importance to the woolen manufacture, that the || REDFORD, the principal town in this county, 


exportation of it is prohibited by act of parliament. and - which gives name to it, is a place of great 

The principal rivers that water this county are, | antiquity, as appears by the Saxon chronicle, in which 

the Ouſe and the Ivel. we read, that in the year 572 a bloody battle was 

The Ouſe enters on the weſt ſide of it, and after || fought here between the Saxons and Britons, in 

many meanders, leaves it on the eaſt. It is navigable; || which the latter were defeated, and great numbers ot 

all the way, and divides the county into two unequal; || them ſlain. It is afterwards mentioned in the $th 

parts, that towards. the ſouth being by far the moſt ||| century, as being the burial place of Offa, the moit 
conſiderable. 6 | powerful king of the Mercians. 

| L 57 The 


SECT. I. 
Natural Hiſtory ef BEDFORDSHIRE. 
H E air of this eounty is clear and wholeſome, 


| and ithe ſail rich and fertile, producing not only 
plenty of grain, but likewiſe excellent paſture for cat- 
e. 


| dE G T. IT. 
 . Topographical Deſcription of BEDonpSHI¹. 
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The town was almoſt demoliſhed during the Dan- 
wars, but it was afterwards repaired and greatly 
enlarged by Edward the Elder. After the Norman 
conqueſt Pagan de Beauchamp, third baron of Bed- 
ford, erected a ſtrong caſtle, which ſuffered greatly in 
the ſucceeding civil wars, during the reigns of Ste- 
hen and John. In that of the latter William de 
— who was then lord of the caſtle, deliver- 
ed it into the hands of the harons; but in the ſpace of 
two years they were obliged to deliver it into the 
hands of Fulco de Brent, after a cloſe ſiege, to whom 
for that ſervice it was given by the king. In the 
reign of Henry III. Fulco having entered into a re- 
bellion againſt his ſovereign, ſtrongly fortified the 
caſtle ; but the king, after fix days ſiege, took it, and 
hanged William de Brent, Fulco's brother, with 24 
other knights, on the ſpot; and then ordered the 
caſtle to be diſmantled, and the ditches filled up. In 
the reign of Henry VIII. the whole building was en- 
tirely demoliſhed, and the ſpot on which it ſtood is 
now a fine bowling-green, and reckoned the beſt in 
England. | | 
Bedford is at preſent a large, handſome and popu- 
lous town, and the place where the aſſizes and courts 
of juſtice are held for the county. It is pleaſantly 
ſituated on the banks of the river Ouſe, which di- 
vides it into two parts, ſo that in ſome reſpects it ap- 
pears like two towns, joined together by an handſome 
ſtone bridge. On this bridge were formerly two 
gates, but they were taken down in the year x765, in 
order to make the paſſage over it more commodious. 
The buildings are in general good, the ſtreets ſpa- 
cious and clean, and the town well inhabited. It has 
five pariſh churches, two of which are on the ſouth 
fide, viz. St. Mary's and St. John's ; and on the 
north ſide are, St. Cuthbert's, St. Peter's, and St: 
Paul's. the latter of which is a very noble ſtructure, 
but the others do not merit any particular notice. 

Here are like a meeting-houſe for the independents, 
another for the methodiſts, and an elegant chapel for 
the Moravians. 

The other public buildings are, an excellent free- 
ſchool, founded by Sir William Harpur, lord-mayor 
of London in the reign of queen Elizabeth; where 
youth are qualified for the univerſity. Two an- 
tient hoſpitals, and an alms-houſe for eight poor 
perſons ; beſides a charity ſchowl for 40 children, 
partly endowed, and partly ſupported by voluntary 
ſubſeriptions. But theined remarkable proviſion for 
the poor was made many years ago by an inhabit- 
ant, who left a field or two on the ſpot now called 
Theobald's-Row, Red Lion Street and Eagle Street, 
in London, which, at the time the donation was 


made, produced only a ſmall rent; but now, by the 
increaſe of buildings, and the expiration of leaſes, it 
is become very conſiderable, nay, even ſo valuable, 


that perhaps there is not another town in the king- 
dom endowed with ſuch an eſtate. It was 
the town that the rents might be applied to the por- 


tioning young women when they entered into the 
marriage ſtate, and to put out poor children as ap- 


prentices. 


The town is a corporation under the government 


of a mayor, aldermen, two bailiffs, two chamberlains, 
a town-clerk, and other proper officers. 


freemen, and the mayor is the returning officer. 
The trade carried on with Lynn, by the navigation 
of the Ouſe, is very conſiderable, and although the 


town. is not ſituated on any of the great roads, yet it 


has many good inns for the accommodation of travel- 
lers. Proviſions of all ſorts are exceeding plentiful, 


and coals are cheaper here than in London. It has 


two weekly markets held on Tueſdays and Saturdays, 


the firſt of which is on the ſouth ſide of the river, and 


the other on the north; and the town is diſtant from 
London 51 miles. 

Near Bedford is a place called NEwnHam, where 
there was antiently a religious houſe for monks of the 
order of St. Auſtin; but one of the prieſts having 
killed a butcher, all the monks were turned out, and 
others placed in their ſtead. When this foundation 
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was diſſolved, its annual revenues amounted to 300l. 
Oppoſite to Newnham is a village called ELs row, 


where there was a priory of Benedictine nuns, foun- 
ded by Judith, neice of William the Conqueror ; but 
not the leaſt remains of the building are now to be 
ſeen. | | . 

About two miles notth-eaſt of Bedford is a ſmall 
but agreeable village called CLAPrHAu, where there is 
a fine ſeat belonging to the earl of Aſhburnham; and 
near it is OAKLEY, a ſeat belonging to the earl of 
Bedford. | . 

Farther to the north-weſt from the laſt mentioned 
ſeat is HARorp, which was once a conſiderable 
town, but is how reduced to an infignificant village. 
Here was formerly a nunnery of the order of St. Au- 
guſtine, and it received very large benefactions from 
ſome of the Scottiſh kings, who were earls of Hun- 
tingdon. Part of the church is ſtill remaining, from 
which it wy — to have been originally a magnificent 
gothic ſtructure. | 

Near Harold is a village called OpeLr, which had 
— a caſtle; but that has been long ſince totally 
demoliſhed. 5 | | | 

AMPTHILL is a very agreeable town, pleaſantly ſitu- 
ated between two hills, and is remarkable for having 
a noble manſion-houſe belonging to his grace the duke 
of Bedford. It was built by Sir John Cornwall, in 
the reign of Henry VI. but afterwards came by for- - 
feiture to the crown. Queen Catharine of Arragon 
ſometime reſided in ye houſe after her divorce from 

ne hall is adorned with a capital col- 
lection of paintings by the beſt maſters, which were 
collected by the late marquis of Taviſtock, while on 
his travels in italy. | 8 

The public buildings in this town are, a charity- 
ſchool for bringing up thirteen poor children, and an 
hoſpital. for ten poor men, who have each a very 
comfortable allowance. It has a good weekly market 
on Thurſdays, and is diſtant n 46 miles. 

In the neighbourhood of Ampthill is HoucaToN 
PaRK, where there is a fine ſeat belonging to the earl 
of Upper-Oſſory, which was firſt built by the coun- 
teſs of Pembroke. The houſe is a noble and vene- 
rable edifice, containing many fine rooms elegantly 
furniſhed; and the gardens are laid out with great 
taſte and magniticence. Next the entrance of the 
park from Ampthill is a lodge ; and near it a pear-tree, 
in which it is ſaid the celebrated Sir Philip Sidney 
wrote his Arcadia; and Pomfret, one of our minor 
poets, his verſes. Whatever truth may be in the 
tradition, this is certain, that wooden ſteps were ſome 

ears 170 placed againſt it for the people to aſcend 
who viſited the tree in veneration of their celebrated 
countrymen; but theſe ſteps are now removed. 

WooBURN is a ſmall town, but being ſituated on 


the road to Northampton, and other parts, it has 


many good inns. The whole town belongs to the 
duke of Bedford, and that noble family have foun- 
ded and endowed two charity-ſchools here, one for 
30 _— and the other for 15 girls. In 1724 the town 
moſt wholly conſumed by fire ; but was after- 
wards rebuilt, and a fine market-place erected at the 
expence of the duke of Bedford ; ſo that at preſent 
it makes a very handſome appearance. 
The principal trade of the town conſiſts in the 
making jockeys caps, and digging fuller's earth, of 


which there are great quantities in the neighbour- 


hood; ſo that with theſe two articles, and the money 
thriving con- 
dition. ridays, and is 
diſtant from London 42 miles. 
In the neighbourhood of this town is WooruRN 
ABBEY, the noble ſeat of the family of Bedford. It 
was originally built by Hugh Bolebec, a powerful 
baron in the reign of king Stephen, for monks of the 
Ciſtertian order, who came in great ſwarms into this 
kingdom in the 12th century. At the general diſſo- 
lytion of religious houſes the lands and manors be- 
longing to it were given to fir John Ruſſel, anceſtor 
of the preſent duke, and this ſpacious and elegant 

houſe is erected where the convent formerly ſtood. 
The houſe forms a large quadrangle, with an 
handſome 


It has a weekly market on 
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handſome court in the center, fronting which is a 
large baſon, ſupplied with water from its own ſprings. 
The offices for the ſervants, and other neceſſary — 
poſes are behind the houſe, and in the principal front 
is a dome, ſupported by pillars of the Tuſcan order. 

On entering the houſe' you are conducted to the 
hall, which is, perhaps, one of the nobleſt rooms to 
be met with. The ceiling 1s ſupported by eight pil- 
lars, and the whole is decorated in the moſt ſuperb 
manner. 

The green drawing room is extremely elegant : be- 
tween the windows are fine glaſſes, ſet in the moſt 
coſtly frames, and two very noble ſlabs of Egyptian 
marble. In this room are three large noble paintings, 
the firſt of which is a repreſentation of the plagues of 
Egypt, the ſecond David and Ahigail, and the third 
is a moſt beautiful and pictureſque landſcape. 

The great bed room is exceeding elegant, and the 


bed is worked with the fineſt green filk, in which are 


repreſented various ſorts of birds and beaſts. 

The diping-room is very noble, and contains many 
grand pictures. The principal paintings are Alex- 
ander's battles; oppoſite to which is a repreſentation 
of three horſemen, executed in the fineſt taſte. 

In the yellow drawing room are two fine portraits 
by fir Jolhua Reynolds, one of the late marquis of 
1 aviſtock, and the other of the preſent ducheſs of 
Marlborough. The chimney-piece of this room is 
very elegant, and the pier-glaſs frame finely carved 
and plated with ſilver. 
late duke of Bedford. | 

The coffee- room is extremely fine; and the bil- 
liard room is decorated with the richeſt tapeſtry, done 


from Raphael's cartoons. 


The ducheſs's dreſſing room is adorned in the moſt 
clegant manner, and the French bed-chamber has all 
the cornices guilt, the bed and hangings being of the 
richeſt ſilk. | 

The picture-gallery is ornamented with a great 
number of elegant portraits of the Ruſſel family; 
among which the moſt diſtinguiſhed are, the portraits 
of William earl of Bedford, the counteſs of Somer- 
ſet, and lady Catharine Brooke. In this room are 
four ſtatues, one of which is a Venus of Medicis, and 
another Venus plucking out a thorn from her foot. 

The park, which is all walled in, is ten miles in 
circumference, and contains a great variety of hill aud 
dale, with fine woods of the richeſt oaks. Paſling 
through ſome of theſe from the houſe you come to a 
glade of a conſiderable length, at the end of which is 
a Chineſe temple. . From this you walk through a 
moſt delightful winding till you come at the ducheſs's 


| ſhrubbery, which extends over ſixteen acres of land, 


all laid out in the moſt rural manner, and adorned 
with ſome of the nobleſt and loftieſt oaks in the king- 
dom. On the left is an ever-green, of about 200 
acres of land, near the middle of which is an hand- 
ſome Chineſe temple. | | 

The great arr and expence beſtowed on this noble 
manſion and gardens does honour to every one con- 
cerned in it; and the whole is ſo grand and elegant 
that it would be far from contemptible were it the re- 
ſidence of a monarch, 

TunppINGTON is ſituated on one of the higheſt hills 
in this county; but it is a poor town, not contain= 
ing any thing remarkable. It was once noted for a fine 
houſe built by Sir Henry Cheney in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, and reckoned one of the nobleſt in the 
county. The town has a weekly market on Tueſ- 
days ; and is diſtant from London 39 miles. 

Lr1G6nTton BEAUDESART, commonly called LI. 
TON BUZZARD, is alſo a very poor town, and at pre- 
tent does not contain any thing remarkable. It had 
antiently a priory of Cilfertian monks, but not the 
leaſt remains of the building are now to be ſeen. It 
has a weekly market on Tueſdays; and is diſtant 
trom London 41 miles, 

Near the town are the remains of a Roman camp, 
which in the time of the Saxons was of great unpor- 
rance, 5 
A little to the north of Leighton Buzzard is a vil- 
lace called Hock LIrrE, or HocKLE W IN Tur Horx, 

2 


Here is alſo a portrait of the | 
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where there are ſeveral good inns, for at this place the 
road parts, one leading to Northampton, and the 
other to Coventry. It is a low dirty place, and does 
not now contain a ſingle building that merits particular 
notice, Here was antiently an hoſpital, founded in 
the reign of king John, for a maſter and ſeveral bre- 
thren, and dedicated to St. John the Baptiſt; but as 
no notice is taken of it in the Monaſticon, it was 
probably diffolved long before the reformation. 

DuNSTABLE is a very populous town, fituated on 
a hill of chalk, juſt at the end of a long ridge of hills 
called the Chiltern It is a place of great antiquity, 
and ſuppoſed to have been the Magiovinium of Anto- 
ninus, becauſe it is built where the two great Roman 
highways, Watling-ſtreet and Icknield-ſtreet, croſs 
each other. When the Danes infeited this part of 
the ifland they laid the whole town in aſhes, and it 
remained in ruins till the reign of Henry I. when that 
prince cauſed it to be rebuilt, and placed inhabitants 
in it, in order to ſuppreſs the violence of one Dun, a 
notorious robber, who infeſted this part of the 
country. N 

There is a tradition that the town received its name 
from this robber; but this is certainly a miſtake, for 
it is evident that it takes it from the Saxon word 


Dun, which ſignifies a hill, and ſtaple, from its be- 


ing a mart or ſtaple for the ſale of goods, which were 
annually brought here on an appointed day. 

The ſame monarch who rebuilt the town founded 
and endowed in it a famous priory for monks of the 
Benedictine order, and dedicated it to St. Peter. 
The laſt abbot of it was archbiſhop Cranmer, and it 
was here that he pronounced the ſentence of divorce 
between Henry VIII. and queen Catherine. 

The followers of Wickliffe ſuffered great -cruelties 
at this place in the reign of Henry V. their implaca- 
ble enemy Henry Chichely, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, having ordered dungeons to be made for them, 
where many of thoſe perſecuted people were ftarved 
to death. And in the reign of Henry VII. Dr. 
Smith, biſhop of Lincoln, ordered his ſervants to 
hang Thomas Chace, one of the followers of Wick- 
life, without any form of trial]! he likewiſe cauſed 
William Tillſworth, another of them, to be burnt 
here; and after he was bound to the ſtake, the biſhop, 
like an inhuman monſter, ordered the martyr's own 
daughter to ſet fire to the faggots. 

The pariſh church of Dunſtable is part of that 
which formerly belonged to the convent founded by 
Henry I. It is, indeed, a noble gothic ſtructure, be- 
ing extremely large, although it is not above one 
fourth of what it originally was. Among the tomb- 
ſtones in this church is one, from the inſcription on 
which it appears that a woman in the town had nine- 
teen children at five births, having been delivered 
twice of five, and three times of three. ec) 

As Dunſtable is a great thoroughfare, it has ſeveral 
good inns ; and it carries on two large manufactories, 
one of ſtraw hats, and the other of lace. It had for- 
merly a royal palace, which was ſituated oppoſite the 


church, ſome remains of which, yet ſtanding, have 


been repaired, and with ſome additions, converted 
into a farmzhouſe, called Kingſbury. | 

The ſoil about Dunſtable is entirely chalk, and be- 
ing built on a hill, the people are obliged to dig deep 
wells and draw up the water by engines. It has 
a good weekly market on Wedneſdays; and is 
diſtant from London 34 miles. 

On the top of the chalk- hill, near Dunſtable, is a 
plain, which contains an area of about eight or nine 
acres of land, and called Maiben's Bow ER. It is 
_ by ſome to have been a Britith camp, and by 
others, a work thrown up by the Danes. The for- 
mer, however, ſeems to be the mott probable conjec- 
ture, as it appears to be of much greater antiquity 
than the time of the Danes; for the ditch is almott 
entirely filled up, and near it are ſome of thoſe fune- 
ral monuments called Barrows. The rampart is 
high, and the Icknield-ftreet runs along the bottom 
of the hill. The road along the chalk-hill was for- 
merly exceeding dzngerous, particularly in trofty 
weather, and has occaluned many fatal accidents 
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both to men and horſes. But ſome years ago the 

entlemen of the county entered into a ſubſcription 
for ſloping the hill near the town, for the benefit of 
the road, and there are conſtantly employed a cer- 
tain number of men to keep it in proper repair. 

Luxe is a handſome town ſituated between two 
hills, and the inhabitants carry on a conſiderable ma- 
nufactory of ſtraw hats. In the center of the town 
is a good market-houſe ; but there are not any other 
buildings that merit particular notice. It has a good 
weekly market on Wedneſdays ; and is diſtant trom 
London 32 miles. 8 

In the neighbourhood of this town is LuTon- 
Hoo, the ſeat of the earl of Bute. It is a noble and 
elegant building, his lordſhip having expended very 
conſiderable ſums- of money in adding to it all the 
decorations that art could beſtow. The entrance 
to it is through a lodge, facing the town of Luton ; 
and the walk up to the houſe is along a fine artificial 
river, which was * nothing more than a ſmall 
ſtream. On the right hand is a riſing ground, on 
which are beautiful plantations; and on the left are a 
great number of trees, planted fo as to imitate nature, 
along the banks of the ſtream. In one part is an 
artificial lake, in the center of which is a ſmall iſland, 
from whence there is an extenſive and moſt delightful 
proſpect. Advancing towards the houſe, you paſs 
through a fine row of elms, and on each fide are large 
clumps of beech, which add greatly ta the beauty of 
the ſcene. In a pleaſing valley, near the houſe, is a 
monumental pillar executed in the Tuſcan order, and 
ſeen to the greateſt advantage through the trees ; and 
an the pedeſtal is the following inſcription: In me- 
mory of Mr. Francis. Napier.” The pillar is propor- 
tioned with the niceſt exactneſs and the greateſt ſim- 
plicity, having all the native elegance peculiar to that 
moſt antient order. On the top is an urn, which 
reſts in ſo eaſy a manner as gives it an air of elegance, 
and the proſpect from the pillar is extremely delight- 
ful. The houſe is built on one of the nobleſt defigns 
that can be imagined, It is richly furniſhed within, 
and is adorned with à great number of capital paint- 
ings, executed by the beſt maſters, which were col- 
lected by his —_— while on his travels in Italy, 

To the north of Luton is a village called BAR Tro, 
and remarkable for a ſpring which is faid to petrify 
wocd. 

S1LSOE was formerly a town of conſiderable note, 
but it is now fo decayed that it has not even a mar- 
ket, nor a ſingle building that merits particular notice. 

Near the town is a place called PoLLux-HiLL, 
where, in the year 1700, was diſcovered a mine of 
gold, which being immediately ſeized for the king, 
according to law, it was let to ſome perſons who em- 
ployed labourers and artificers to work and purify it ; 
but although they found ſome gold, and there was 
doubtleſs more in the place, yet it was not ſufficient 
to anſwer the expence, and therefore they were obli- 
ged to drop it. 

A little to the north-eaſt of Silſoe is WRESsT, the 
fine ſeat of the antient family of de Grey, dukes of 
Kent, and now by marriage belongs- to the preſent 
earl of Hardwicke. The houſe is exceeding elegant, 
and among other curioſities in the gardens is an Her- 
mitage, in which is the following inſcription, written 
by a perſon who went there on a viſit : 


Stranger or gueſt, whom eer this hallow'd grove 

Shall chance relieve, where ſweet contentment 
dwells, 

Bring here no heart that with ambition ſwells, 

With avarice pines, or burns with lawleſs love : 

Vice-tainted fouls will all in vain remove 

To ſylvan thades, and hermit's peaceful cells, 

In vain will ſeek retirement's lenient ſpells, 

Or hope that bliſs which only good men prove. 

If heaven-boxn truth, and facred virtue's love, 

Which chear, adorn, and dignify the mind, 

Are conſtant inmates of thy honeſt breaſt, 

If unrepining at thy neighbour's ſtore, 

Thou count'ſt as thine the good of all mankind, 
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{ ſerve a copy of it. It is as follows: 


any thing remarkable. 


accommodation of travellers, 
on Tueſdays ; and is diſtant from London 46 miles. 


remarkable. 
days; and is diſtant from London 
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Near the before- mentioned ſeat is a village calle4 
Cor HILL, a pretty rural place, but does not contain 
At a {mall diſtance from this 
village is Hawes, the feat of the earl of Granville, 

SHEFFORD is a fmall, but very agreeable town, be- 
ing pleatantly fituated between two rivulets, aver each 
of which there is a bridge. It has not any church, 
only a chapel of eaſe to the pariſh of Compton; but 
there are ſome good houſes in the town, though none 
that merit a particular deſcription. It has a 
market on Fridays ; and is diſtant from London 42 
miles. 

In the neighbourhood of Shefford is x village catted 
CHICKSAND, Where Roſte, wife of Paganus de Beau- 
champ, founded a priory, in the reigns of Henry I. for 
nuns of the Gilbertine order, and beſtowed many 
lands and privileges upon it, which were confirmed by 
charter from Edward II. This prioty is ſaid to have 
been very rich, but we are not able to what were 
its annual revenues at the time of the diſſolution of 
monaſteries. It has, however, paſſed ſince that time 
into different hands; and for mamy years has been 
the ſeat and property of a branch of the Oſborne 
family. 

Now Shefford is another village called Sourntxx, 
where there is a fine ſeat belonging to lord Torring- 
ton. | 

B1GGLESWADE Is a tolerable good town, pleaſant! 
ſituated on the banks: of the river vel, over whic 


there is a good ſtone bridge, and lighters come up to 
it with coals, ' Fhe:town is in a v 


dition, and as it is à great thoroughfare to ſeveral 


flouriſhing con- 


parts of the north, there are ſeveral good inns for the 
It has a weekly market. 


Pop rox, the laſt town we have to mention in this 


county, is very pleaſantly ſituated near the borders of 


Cambridgeſhire, and is reckoned the moſt conſiderable, 
next to Bedford, in the whole county. It is chiefly 


inhabited by carcaſe butchers, who ſend vaſt quanti- 
ties of veal to the London markets. 


The town is 
exceeding populous, but it does not contain any thing 
It has a good weekly market on Satur- 
40 miles. | 
Adjoining to this town is the pariſh of SuTTox, 


which was given by the famous John of Gaunt, duke 


of Lancaſter, to Roger Burgoyne, whoſe deſcendants 
till enjoy it. The mode of the deed by which this 
was given is fo laconic and ſingular that we ſhall pre - 


z John of Gaunt, 

o give and do grant 

To vi Burgoyne, 
And the heirs of his loin, 
Sutton and Potton, 

Until the world's rotten. 


Near Sutton is a village called Sanpar, where the 
antient Britons fortified themſelves” againſt the Ro- 
mans; but they being defeated, the Romans built a 
fort according to their own method; and this is ſup- 
poſed to be the Salnea of the antients. In a field near 
this place many urns of glaſs have been dug up, and 
{ome of a reddiſh colour, like coral. They were pur- 
chaſed by a gentlemen of Bedford; and all of them 
contained aſhes, from which circumſtance we may 
infer, that the Romans had been a conſiderable time 


here, and to corroborate this ſuppoſition, many other 


pieces of antiquity have been dug up here, ſuch as 
vaſes and lamps, beſides a connſiderable number of 
coins. 

Some years ago, as a poor woman was weeding in a 
garden, the found a ring, which ſhe carried to the 
reverend Mr. Hooker, rector of the pariſh; but he 
was not able to diſcover of what ſubſtance it was 
made; however, it had a ſeal, and round it the follow- 
ing inſeription: In hoc ſigno vinces : that is, In this 
ſign I will overcome.” On the ſeal was the figure of 
a man in a poſture of worſhip before a crucifix, from 
which it is ſuppoſed that it belonged'to one of the 


Then welcome, ſhare the friendly grove of Wreſt. 


Clriitian Saxons, as image-werthip was not brought 
20 
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into the church till a confiderable time after the || bourhood of Potton is TEUrsroxn, where there way 

Romans left the iſland. The fort at this place was || antiently a ſtrong caſtle built by the Danes, witha camp 

defended by the Saxons againſt the Danes; but the wherein they uled to reſide during the winter. Several 

latter prevailed, and totally deſtroyed it. parts of its ruins are ſtill viſible; but ſo imperfect that 
The laſt village we have to mention in the neigh- [ no idea can be formed of its original dimenſions, 
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| ſhire, Northamptonſhire and Huntingdonſhire, as the paſſing through the former from the metropolis is unavoidable to 
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Biography of BEDFORDSHIRE. 


ARGARET BEAUFORT, only daughter of John 


duke of Somerſet, and great grand- daughter of 


John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, was born at 
Bletſhoe in this county in the year 1441. She mar- 
ried, when very Jou, Edmund, earl of Richmond, 
by whom fhe had a ſon, afterwards king of England, 
by the name of Henry VII. On the death of her 
firſt huſband ſhe again entered into the marriage ſtate 
with Henry Stafford, ſecond ſon of Henry duke of 
Buckingham; but by him ſhe had not any iſſue. Her 
ſecond huſband dying about the _ 1481, ſhe mar- 
tied a third, namely, Thomas lord Stanley, whom 
ſhe alſo ſurvived, and by whom ſhe had not any chil- 
dren. 

This diſtinguiſhed lady was a | gow patroneſs of 
learning, and remarkably pious and charitable in her 
diſpoſition. She kept conſtantly in her houſe twelve 
poor perſons, and ſupplied them with all the neceſ- 
faries of life. She eſtabliſhed free-ſchools and alms- 
houſes in different parts of the kingdom, and founded 
two perpetual lectures on divinity, one at Oxford, 
and the other at Cambridge. She likewiſe eſtabliſhed 
a fund for a clergyman, who was to preach at leaſt ſix 
ſermons every year, in as many of the different 


* 


churches in Cambridge. She alſo founded and en- 
dowed Chiiſt's College in that univerſity. 

After ſpending a life in ſucceſſive acts of beneficence, 
ſhe paid the great debt of nature on the 29th of June, 
1509, in the firſt year of the reign of her grandſoi 
Henry VIII. She was buried in Weſtminſter-abbey, 
where a monument was erected to her memory. It is 
of black marble, with her effigy in gilt copper; and 
the head is encircled with a coronet. . 


Joux BuxvAx, the celebrated author of the Pil- 
grim's Progreſs, was the ſon of a tinker, and born 
at Elſtow, near Bedford, in the year 1628. His edu- 
cation was ſvitable to his extraction, being taught only 
to read and write. In his youth he was greatly ad- 
dicted to vice ; and in 1645 he enliſted himſelf as a 
common ſoldier in the army of the parliament; in 
which ftation he behaved with the moſt undaunted 
courage, having been in the fierceſt attacks at the 
liege of Leiceſter. 

After ſerving ſome time in the army he married a 
young woman of the anabaptiſt perſuaſion, who ſo 


| wrought upon him, - that he ſoon became remarkably 
ſerious ; and having procured his diſcharge from the 


army, he followed the buſineſs of a tinker, to which 
he had been brought up by his parents. 

In this character he lived for ſome time, during 
which he was particularly diſtinguſhed for his piety and 
ſober life ; and in 1653 he was baptized and admitted 
a member of the Baptiſt congregation at Bedford. 
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On the reſtoration of Charles II. he was appre- 
hended for holding unlawful aſſemblies and conventi- 
cles, and being convicted was confined in Bedford 
--il upwards of twelve years; during which time he 
procured his ſubſiſtence by working nets, whilſt his 
intervals were ſpent in writing his Pilgrim's Progreſs, 
and other religious 1 : 

In 1671 he was choſen paſtor of the congregation at 
Bedford ; and in the reign of James II. when that 
prince publiſhed a declaration for liberty of con- 
| ſcience, Bunyan was enabled, by the contributions 
of his followers, to build in that town a public 
meeting-houſe, of which he continued paſtor during 
the remainder of his lite. wy 

In 1688 he went on a journey as far as Reading in 
Berkſhire, in order to reconcile an offended father to 
his prodigal ſon ; but having caught a ſevere cold, it 
threw him into a fever, of which he died in London 
on the 12th of Auguſt of the ſame year. He was 
buried in Bunhill fields, where an handſome monu- 
ment was erected to his memory. | 

He was a tall, ſtrong bodied man, but not corpu- 
Jent. His appearance was rough and ſtern ; but his 
behaviour was mild and affable, and he was ſcrupu- 
louſly juſt in all his actions. His works have — 
done great good, and there is not, perhaps, a treatiſe 
on divinity in the Engliſh language, that has gone 
through more editions than his Pilgrim's Progreſs, 
which in every page diſcovers the ſenſe of the author. 


Jonx PoMFRET was born at Luton in this county, 
in the year 1668. His father, who was a clergyman, 
and rector of Luton, taught him the firſt rudiments 
of learning; after which he ſent him to the univerſity 
of Cambridge, where he finiſhed his ſtudies. He en- 
tered minutely into all the branches of polite litera- 
ture, and imbibed the ſentiments of the fineſt Greek 
and Roman claflics, without loſing fight of the paſto- 
ral office, for which he had been deſigned by his pa- 


rents. 


Having taken his degrees, and entered into holy or- 


ders, he was preſented to the living of Malden in 
Eſſex, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a conſcien- 
tious diſcharge of every duty incumbent on him as a 
miniſter of the goſpel, and was a ſtrenuous aſſertor of 
civil and religious liberty. 


In 1699 he publiſhed his firſt edition of his Poems, 


which have ever fince been juſtly admired. In 1703 
he was preſented to a conſiderable living in this coun- 
ty, and came up to London for induction from _ 
Compton; but that prelate having taken ſome of- 
fence at four lines in one of his poems, called The 
Choice, Mr. Pomfret was detained ſo long in town, 


that he was ſeized with the ſmall pox, of which he 


died in the 26th year of his age. 
The lines that gave offence to the biſhop were the 
following : OE 


And as I near approach'd the verge of life, 
Some kind relation (for I'd have no wife) 
Should take upon him all my worldly care, 
While I did for a better ſtate prepare. 


It had been inſinuated to the biſhop that Mr. Pom- 
fret's intimation in the above lines was, that he pre- 


ferred a miſtreſs to a wife ; but nothing could be more, 


baſe and malicious, for Mr. Pomfret was at that time 
actually married to a woman whom he loved with the 
utmoſt tenderneſs. Ihe biſhop, however, was at laſt 
convinced that he had been impoſed upon ; but not 
till it was too late for poor Pomfret, who in the mean 
time fell a victim to the ravages of an epidemical diſ- 
temper. 


Nicholas Rowe, Eſq. was the ſon of an eminent 
ſerjeant at law, and born in this county in the year 
1673. He received his firſt education at a private 
ſchool in Highgate, from whence he was removed to 
Wincheſter, where, about the 12th year of his age, 
he was choſen one of the king's ſcholars. Beſides 
a perfect knowledge of the Greek and Latin, he 
made himfelf maſter: of the Hebrew language, and 

I 


| 


| 


wrote many ingenious copies of verſes before he left 
the ſchool. 

When he was about ſixteen years of age his father, 
who had deſigned him for the ſtudy of the law, took 
him from ſchool, and entered him a ſtudent in the 


Middle Temple, where he was made a bencher, in 
| order that his father might have him under his own” 


immediate direction. 

In this learned ſociety he made great progreſs, and 
at the uſual time was called up to the bar ; but he did 
not reliſh the wrangling diſputes among the council, 
and therefore left that lucrative profeſſion for one 
more agreeable to his inclinations, namely, the ſtudy 
of polite literature, a few lines of Homer or Virgil 
appearing more delightful to him than all the law 
books in the kingdom. 

He was ſtrongly ſolicited by his friends to practiſe 
at the bar, particularly by fir. George Treby, lord 
chief juſtice of the common pleas, who had a great 
eſteem for him; but nothing could overcome his af- 
fection for the muſes; and his firft play, the Ambi- 
tious Stepmother, having been received with great 
applauſe, he was determined to make poetry his pro- 
feſſion. | : 

Mr. Rowe had imbibed in his youth the moſt noble 
ſentiments of liberty, of which he has given a ſpeci- 
men in his tragedy of Tamerlane. This was the ſe- 
cond play he wrote, and has ſince been uſually pers 
formed on the 4th and 5th of November, in comme- 
moration of the Gunpowder treaſon and the landi 
of king William. His next play, and indeed his 
greateſt maſter-piece, was his Fair Penitent, where 
all the characters are ſupported with ſo much judge- 
ment, and the language ſo extremely elegant, that it is 
in as much eſteem at this time, as when it was firſt 
acted. 

Beſides thoſe already mentioned he wrote ſeveral 
other pieces. for the ſtage, moſt of which met with 
great ſucceſs. His diſtinguiſhed abilities, and cour- 
teous behaviour, recommended him to ſeveral noble 
perſonages, particularly the duke of Queenſbury, who 
being ſecretary of ſtate, appointed him his under ſe- 
cretary for public affairs ; but he loſt that place when 


| the duke reſigned the ſeals. ' 


Mr. Rowe, being out of all employment, went cne 
day to wait on the earl of Oxford, lord-high- treaſurer 
of England; when, amongſt other things, his lord 
ſhip aſked him, whether he underſtood Spanith ? He 
anſwered in the negative; and his lordſhip replied, 
that he would adviſe him to learn it as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible. Mr. Rowe, imagining that the earl intended 
ſending him to Spain on ſome honourable commiſſion, 
replied, he would uſe his endeavours, and that he 
did not doubt but he ſhould ſoon be able both to 


ſpeak-and underſtand it. He then took his leave, and. 


— retired to a farm-houſe in the country, 
where, with the aſſiſtance of a few books, he ſoon 
made himſelf maſter of the Spaniſh tongue. Accord- 
ingly he waited on the earl to inform him of his ac- 
quiſition, who aſked him if he was ſure he had a 
perfect knowledge of it: Mr. Rowe anſwering in the 
affirmative, the earl burſt into the following excla- 
mation: How happy are you, Mr. Rowe, that 
you can now enjoy the pleaſure of reading and un- 
derſtanding Don Quixote in the original! This was 
a ſevere ſarcaſm ; but it is ſuppoſed that as the earl 
was at the head of the tory party, it was done td 
mortify Mr. Rowe, who had made ſuch a noble ſtand 
for liberty, and ridiculed tyranny on the ſtage. 

On the acceſſion of George I. he was made poet-lau- 
reat, and one of the ſurveyors of the cuſtoms in the 
port of London. The prince of Wales alſo confer- 
red on him the place of clerk of the council, and the 
lord-chancellor, Parker, made him his ſecretary for 
the preſentations the very day he received the ſeals, 
and without his aſking it. | 

Theſe reſpective offices he held till his death, 
which happened on the 6th of December, 1718, in 
the 45th year of his age. 

He was twice married ; firſt to the daughter of au- 
ditor Parfons ; and afterwards to the daughter of one 
Mr. Deviniſh, agentleman of fortune in Devonlhire. 
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220 THE MODERN UNIVERSAL BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


By the firſt lady he had a ſon, and by the fecond || afterwards erected by his wife to the memory bh x 
(Who ſurvived him) a daughter. him and his daughter. On the pedeſtal, which, . 
Mr. Rowe, in his perſon, was graceful and well about twenty inches high, and ſtands on an altar, i, 
made, his face regular, and of a 'manly beauty. He || a moſt beautiful buſt, near which is the figure ct 5 
had a quick and fruitful invention, a deep penetra- lady in the deepeſt ſorrow ; and between both, ou 
tion, and a large compaſs of thought, with a ſingular. || pyramid behind, is a medallion, with the head of 2 
. dexterity and eaſe in communicating his opinions. |} young lady in relief. On the front of the pedeſtal is 
He was maſter of moſt parts of polite learning, eſpe- || the following inſcription : 
cially the claſſic authors, both Greek and Latin; and 
he perfectly underſtood the French, Italian and Spa- 


; 


To the memory of Nicholas Rowe, Eſq. who 


niſh languages. He had likewiſe read moſt of the || died in 1718, aged 45. And of Charlotte 

Greek and Roman hiftories in their original languages; his only daughter, wife of Henry Fane, Eig. 
and had a good taſte for philoſophy. Having a firm <« who inheriting her father's ſpirit, and amiable 
impreſſion af religion upon his mind, he took delight || in her own innocence and beauty, died in the 
in divinity. and eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, in both of which |} «« 23d year of her age, 1739.” 

he made great advances in the times he retired to the | | | 

country. He expreſſed, upon all occafions, his full Beneath, on the front of the altar, is the following 


perſuaton of the truth of revealed religion; and be- || epitaph, written by Mr. Pope: 
ing a ſincere member of the eſtabliſhed church him- | 
ſelt, he pitied, but condemned not, thoſe who de- Thy reliques, Rowe, to this ſad ſhrine we truſt, 


parted from it: he abhorred the principle of perſe- And near thy Shakeſpear place thy honour'd bug. 
cuting men on account of religious opinions, and Oh | ſkilled next him to draw the tender tear, 
being ſtrict in his own, he took it not upon him to For never heart felt paſſion more ſincere : 

— thoſe of another perſuaſion. His converſation To nobler ſentiments to fire the brave, 

was pleaſant, witty and learned, without the leaſt For never Briton more diſdain'd a ſlave 


tincture of affeQtation or pedantry ; and his inimitable Peace to thy gentle ſhade, and endleſs reſt, 
manner of diverting, or enlivening the company, Bleſt in thy genius, in thy love too bleſt ! 
made it impoſſible for any. one to be out of humour And bleſt, that timely from our ſcene remov'd, 
with him; envy and detraction ſeemed to be entirely || Thy ſoul enjoys that liberty it lov'd. | 43, 0 
foreign. ta bis conſtitution; and whatever provocations To theſe, 10 mourn'd in death, ſo lov'd in life, 
he met with at any time, he paſſed them over, with- | Fhe childleſs mother, and the widow'd wife, 
out the, leaſt. thaught of reſentment or revenge. With tears inſeribes this monumental ſtone, 
He was huried, with great funeral pomp, in Weſt- | That holds their afhes, and expects her own, 
winſter-abbey, where a handſome monument was | 
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BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
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An INSPECTION TABLE for this Country. 
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- BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, which is ſituated in the Province of CAxrkRBURY, and Dioceſe 
q of Lincotn, is | 


1 


/ 


— 
—— 


— —¾ 
. - 


: Bounded by | Extends Contains Sends to Parliament 
. Hertfordſhire and Mid- | In length 39 miles 8 Hundreds Fourteen Members, viz. 
dleſex, E. In breadth 18 miles 14 Market Towns 2 Knights of the Shire 
Oxfordſhire, W. And is 138 miles in cir- | 185 Pariſhes 2 for Buckingham | 
Northampton and Bed- | cumference. 2 for Wicomb | 
ford, N. | 2 for Ayleſbury 
The River Thames, | | 2 for Amerſham 
- (which divides it from | X 2 for Wendover 
Berkſhire) S. 2 for Great Marlow. 


This county is ſuppoſed to have received its name either from the Saxon word Bocar, fgnifying Beech- 
trees, of which great numbers formerly grew here; or from Bucks, the woods antiently abounding with | 
thoſe animals. | | | | 
3 AYLESBURY, the moſt central town in the county, is 40 miles diſtant from London. | 
The chief Manufactures of this county are, Bone Lace, and Paper. 


— 
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8E. CF. I.. 
Natural Hiſtory of BUCKINGHAMSHIRE.” l 
conſiſts of a ridge of hills, called the "Chiltern, 


bly from: Chilt, -a Saxon name for chalk ; and 
eqns; wy part is diſtinguiſhed by the name 'of the 


Vale. 


The air on the Chiltern hills is extremely health- 


ful, and even in the vale it is better than the low- 
5 


rounds in moſt other counties. The ſoil of the Chil- 
tern is ſtony, but produces good crops of wheat and 
barley : in many places it is covered with thick woods, 
among which there are ſtill great quantities of beech. 
In the vale,” which is exceeding fertile, the ſoil is 
marle or chalk : ſome diſtricts of it are converted into 
tillage, but the far greater part is uſed for grazing, 
which the gentlemen of this county find ſo lucrative, 
that they generally keep their eſtates in their own 
hands; and the lands that are let produce a greater 
rent, in proportion, than any others in the kingdom. 
The principal rivers that water this county are, the 
Thames, the Ouſe, and the Colne. But beſides theſe, 
there are a great number of brooks and rivulets, which 
glide through, and water, different parts of the coun- 


ty. | 
With reſpect to the inhabitants of Buckingham- 


ſhire, they are in their manners much the ſame as 


thoſe we have already mentioned in the counties of 


Huntingdon and Bedford. 

There is little trade carried on in this county, ex- 
cept the manufacturing of bone lace, and making of 
paper, both which articles occaſion the return of con- 


fiderable ſums of money, and is of great benefit to 


the principal towns in the county. 


S E C T. II. 
Topographical Deſcription of BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


RUCKINGHAM, the county town, and which 
gives name to the ſhire, is ſituated on a low, mar- 
ſhy ground, and ſurrounded on all fides, except the 
north, by the river Quſe. It is a place of great anti- 
quity, and when the Danes ravaged this part of the 
iſland it was ſtrongly fortified, and bravely defended 
againſt the barbarians by Edward the Elder. It ap- 
pears, however, to have fallen to decay ſoon after, for 
it is mentioned in Domeſday Book, as having only 
one hide of land, and containing only 26 burgeſſes. 
It had formerly a ſtrong caſtle, but by whom 1t was 
built is uncertain ; nor is there the leaſt veſtige of it 
now remaining. 

The town is divided into two parts by a high 
mount, on which the caſtle ſtood. There are three 
bridges over the river, but the houſes in general are 
very poor buildings. The town-hall, indeed, is a 
very handſome ſtructure, and in it are kept the 
weights and meaſures for regulating thoſe of the coun- 
ty. The county jail was formerly kept in the caſtle; 
but when that building fell to decay, a new priſon was 
ereted. By an act of parliament paſſed ſome years 
ago the aſſizes for the county are always to be held 
here in ſummer, and at Ayleſbury in winter. 

There is only one church in the town, which is a 
ſtately gothic ſtructure, and had formerly a lofty 
ſpire ; but it was blown down in 1698, and never 
lince rebuilt. 

Soon after the reſtoration of Charles II. the town 
was incorporated, to be governed by a mayor, recor- 
der and aldermen ; but when the writs, Quo War- 
ranto, were iſſued, the charter was delivered up to the 
juſtices of the King's-bench, and never afterwards 
reſtored; ſo that although it is the town where the 
county courts are held, yet it is only a borough, and 
is governed by a bailift and twelve of the principal 
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HE north-eaſt part of this county lies high, and 
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don 57 miles. 
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freemen, who elect the repreſentatives to ſerve in 
parliament. | | 

Buckingham has given the title of duke to ſeveral 
illuſtrious families, the laſt of whom was that great 


ſtateſman John Sheffield, whoſe ſon died a minor; 


and although the noble family of Hobart have the 
title of earl from the county, yet there has not been 
any duke of Buckingham ſince the year 1735. 

he principal trade of the town conſiſts in lace and 
paper, for the makingof the latter of 'which there are 
many mills on the back of the Ouſe. It has a good 
weekly market on Saturday; and is diſtant from Lon- 


In the neighbouthood of Buckingham is Srowz, 


the celebrated ſeat of earl Temple, who has lately 
made a new road to it from the town. This is one 


of the moſt delightful ſeats in the kingdom, or per- 


| haps in Europe; and the variety of its beauties have 


been juſtly celebrated by many of our poets. | 

The houſe ſtands on the brow of a gentle hill, and 
in the front of it is a conſiderable lawn open to a large 
piece of water. The entrance to the building is by a 
noble wy, of ſteps, ornamented with ſtone baluſ- 
trades. The rooms are all ſpacious, richly furniſhed, 
and decorated with the moſt admirable paintings. 


But the gardens are what moſt claim our attention, ' 
being very extenſive, and laid out with the greateſt / 


taſte and elegance. The entrance to them, on the 


ſouth ſide, is by a gate, on each ſide of which is a rude 


pavilion, built in the Doric order, from whence you 


have a diſtant view of the houſe, and many of the 


beauties in the gardens. 

On entering the gate, you come to a fine baſon of 
water, in the middle of which is an obeliſk, ſeventy 
feet high, and near itare two artificial rivers, over one 
of which is a fine bridge, built on a plan of Palladio. 


From this bridge there is a diſtant view of a gothic 


building, called the Temple of Liberty, ſituated on 
the top of a hill. | 
The ſouth front of the houſe likewiſe preſents itſelf 


to view, and before it is a long walk ſhaded on each 


ſide by fine tall trees. An Egyptian pyramid is ſeen 
at a ſmall diſtance on the left, and near it is the cold 


bath, curiouſly contrived by parting the ſtream of the 


water, as it were, into three rivulets, one of which 
falling through an artificial ruin, has a moſt charming 
effect on the beholder. | b 

The hermitage is the next ſtructure that engages 
our attention, and is pleaſantly ſituated on a riſfin 
ground in the middle of a wood, near the fide of a 
lake. Near it are the ſtatues of Cain and Abel, and 
oppoſite to them is another neat ſtructure finely pain- 
ted, on which is a Latin inſcription to the following 
import: 


Let him love now, who never lov'd before, 
Let him who ever lov'd, now love the more. 


Over this building is an exceeding fine colonade ; 


and within it are ſeveral pavilions, with ſtatues of 
Veſpaſian, Nero, Cleopatra, and Fauſtina. 

The next building we come to is ſituated at the 
bottom of a mount, trom whence there is a fine pro- 
ſpect, not only of the houſe and church, but alſo of 
the neighbouring country. Proceeding along the fide 
of the lake, you come to the ſtatues of his late ma- 
jeſty, and his * * conſort queen Caroline; and 
near them is the Temple of Friendſhip, oppoſite to 
which is a fine caſcade, and ſtatues of Cicero, Fauſ- 
tina, Marcus Aurelius, and Livia. There is a pyra- 
mid here, facred to the memory of fir John' Van- 
brugh, on which 1s a Latin inſcription to the follow- 
ing import : | 


* You have already ſported and enjoyed your bowl 
«© many years; it is therefore prudent that 
«© you ſhould retire, leſt ſome youthful genius, 
more active than yourſelt, puſh you off the 
„ ſtage, whilſt overcharged with wine.” 


A little to the leſt of the pyramid is a wall raiſed in 
K k k | 
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the form of a fortification ; and near it is a military 
way, fenced in with a very fine gravel walk. The 
ſtatues of Hercules and Anteus are in this place, and 
near it is St. Auguſtin's cave, one of the moſt curious 
grottos that can poly be imagined. It is formed of 
roots of trees, pieces of flint, moſs, and ſuch other ma- 
terials as gives it the appearance of ruins, while the 
_ inſcription, which is monkiſh Latin, contributes to- 
wards adding, to the ſolemnity of the ſcene. 
The next edifice that preſents itielf is the Temple 
of Bacchus, which contains many admirable pain- 
ings. on the nave. . From the ſpot where this temple 
> ned, there is a moſt delightful proſpect of 


Ayleſbury, Andover, and many other places both in 


this and the neighbouring counties. 5 

Not far from the laſt mentioned building is the 
Temple of Venus; and over it is an obeliſk to the 
memory of a clergyman, who was one of lord Cob- 
ham's chaplains; on which is the following inſerip- 
tion: To the memory of Robin Coucher.“ 

Proceeding from Venus's Temple, you next come 
to the Saxon Temple, ſo called, becauſe. it is done in 
imitation of the architecture uſed by our anceſtors 
before the Norman conqueſt. In it were formerly the 
feven Saxon deities; but theſe have been ſome time 
removed to the Gothic Temple, which will be men- 
tioned hereafter. 

On the ſouth fide of the building is the rotunda, 


with- an equeſtrian ſtatue of George I. which exactly - 


fronts the gate of the houſe. On the north fide are 
the offices belonging to the ſervants, extending a 
conſiderable way in length, from which begins a fine 
lawn to the ew where there are a prodigious number 
of deer. In a ſemi-circle of fine trees you are pre- 
ſented with a Corinthian column, on which is a ſtatue 
of his late majeſty ; and behind it is a wood, in which 
is aſtone building, called Dido's cave, very expreſſive 
of the character of that princeſs as drawn by Virgil 
in the Æneid. 

At a ſmall diſtance from Dido's Cave is the Sleep- 
ing Parlour, a neat ſquare building, to which there are 
ſix different walks, and in it the heads of the twelve 
Cæſars, with a Latin inſcription to the following im- 


port : 
« Indulge thyſelf with reſt, ſince all temporal 


ce things are uncertain.” 


Near this place is an edifice called the Witch's 
Houſe, in which are many curious devices, alluding to 
different ſtories concerning witchcraft, 

The next object that preſents itſelf is the Temple 
of Virtue; in which are the ſtatues of ſome of the 
greateſt perſons whoſe lives we meet with in hiſtory ; 
but as all the inſcriptions are in Latin, we ſhall give 
the-genuine ſenſe of them in Engliſh, as many of our 
readers may not be acquainted with the e 

The firſt of theſe ſtatues repreſents the famous and 
amiable Grecian general, Epaminondas, the infcrip- 
tion on which is to the following purport : | 


« By his prudence, moderation and valour, Thebes 
received liberty. and empire; but thoſe pri- 
c vileges were loſt by his death.“ 


The next is Lycurgus, the famous legiſlator ; and 
the ſenſe of the inſcription is as follows : 


„He invented laws with the greateſt wiſdom ; 
and as the father of his country fenced them 

„ againſt all manner of chicanery and corrup- 

« tion, enforcing the ſoundeſt morality, and 

„ puarding the ſtate againſt avarice, by keep- 


« ing the ſubjects in a dependent condition. 


The third ſtatue repreſents the celebrated philoſo- | 


pher Socrates, and the inſcription is well ſuited to 
the character of that martyr to Theiſm. 


& In the midſt of a corrupt ſtate he remained in- 
«© nocent, and encouraged the practice of every 
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« the only true God, and ſtripped philof, 
« of all thoſe falſe gloſſes put nota ie by? 
« predeceſſors; and reduced it to a ſyſtem for 
« the benefit of human ſociety.” 


The laſt ſtatue is that of Homer, the inſcripti 
which runs thus : ; M7. 
1 As he was the f great 
| rſt and eſt of poets, ſ 
vas the herald of virtue, #7 dads 
*« unmortality on all whom he celebrated,” 


Les 


There are two doors that open into tHis temple, "rag 
each of which is a Latin infcription. The tranſla. 
tion of the firſt is as follows: a 


To be dear to our country, to deſerve well of 
the commonwealth, to be praiſed, honour. 
ed, and beloved, is glorious; but to be 
“ feared and hated is adious, deteſtable, ha. 
© zardous and unſafe.” | 


—— IO 


1 Tho inſcription over the other door is thus tran. 

* | 

0 Regard juſtice and religion, which, though a 
matter of great importance to our parents 
and friends, is ſtill of greater effect with 
regard to our country. Through ſuch a 
„ courſe of lite is the road to heaven, and 
<« this aſſembly of thoſe who have lived be- 
< fore us,” 


— 


From this building you croſs a ſerpentine river, and 
are then conducted to the Temple of Britiſh Wor. 
thies. This edifice within is difpoſed in niches, 
| which are filled with the buſts of the following per- 
ſons ; 

Pope. 

Sir Thomas Greſham, one of the moſt eminent 
merchants of his time. 

Inigo Jones, the famous architect; and 

JohnMilton, the celebrated author of Paradiſe Loſt. 

Shakeſpear, the renowned poet, is on the fame ſide 
with the above; and oppoſite to him are Mr. Locke 
and Sir Iſaac Newton, with that great ornament of 
his country, lord Bacon. 

In the niche of a pyramid is the figure of Mercury, 
beneath which is a Latin inſcription to the following 
import : 


Here chiefs, who bled to fave their country, ſtray; 
Here bards, who virtuous, pour'd their moral lay ; 
With thoſe whom uſeful arts conſign'd to fame, 
And all whoſe merits memory loves to name. 


The next ſtatues that preſent themſelves are the 
following: 

Alfred the Great, who was one of the beſt of kings, 
and the founder of the Engliſh conſtitution. 
Near him is Edward the Black Prince, whoſe he- 

roic conduct in France is well known; and queen 
Elizabeth, whoſe memory will be honoured as long 
as the name of England is mentioned in hiſtory. 

On the oppoſite fide are Sir Walter Raleigh and 
king William III. Mr. Hampden, who made ſo 
glorious a ſtand in defence of the ſubject againſt the 
illegal impoſition of ſhip-money.—Sir Francis Drake, 
whoſe merit, as a commander againſt the Spaniards, 
raiſed him to the dignity of an admiral.—And that 
upright and uncorrupted patriot, Sir John Barnard. 

On the outfide of the building that contains theſe 
ſtatues is the following very ſingular inſcription : | 


To the memory of 
SI. HIT OR FIDO, 
an ITALIAN of good extraction, 
who came into ENGLAND, 
not to bite us, like moſt of his countrymen, 
but to gain an horieſt livelihood, 
He hunted not after fame, 
et acquired it. 


« moral duty. As a wiſe man he worſhipped 


Regardleſs of the praiſe of his friend, 
| but 
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but moſt ſenſible of their love. 
Though he lived amongſt the great, 
he neither learned nor flattered any vice. 
He was no bigot, 
though he doubted of none of the xxxix articles. 
And, if to follow nature, 
and to reſpe& the laws of ſociety, 
be philoſophy, 
he was a perfect Shiloſopher : 
A faithful friend, 
an agreeable companion, 
| a Þviag huſband, 
diſtinguiſhed by a numerous offspring, 
all which he lived to ſee take good courſes. 
; In his old age he retired 
to the houſe of a clergyman in the country, 
where he finiſhed his earthly race, 
and died an honour and an example to the whole 
| ſpecies. - 
RE X DOE, 
this ſtone is guiltleſs of flattery: 
for he to whom it is inſcribed 
was not a Man, 
but a 
GRE Yo 0UN © 


From the Temple of Worthies you are conducted 
to the Chineſe-houſe, in going to- which you pals 
over a bridge finely ns oor. with ſhells. This edifice 
is done in ſuch a manner as to imitate the pleaſure- 
houſes uſed by the Chineſe, according to the accounts 
given us of thoſe people by various travellers. The 
ſituation on the lake gives us a fine idea of the man- 
ner of living in thoſe hot countries. Within the 
building is the figure of a Chineſe lady aſleep, and 
the outſide of it is painted in the Chineſe taſte. 

The Grotto, which is ſituated at rhe head of 
the ſerpentine river, is furniſhed with a great num- 
ber of looking-glafſes, on the walls and ceiling; the 
are all fixed in frames of plaiſter-work, and ſtuck wit 
ſhells and flints. In it is a marble ſtatue of Venus on 
a pedeſtal, adorned in the ſame manner. - On each 
fide is a pavilion, one of which is ornamented with 
ſhells, and the other with broken flints and pebbles. 

The Ladies Temple is ſupported by gothic pillars, 
and has Venetian window blinds. The inſide is orna- 
mented with the following paintings : on the right 
fide ladies employed in needle and ſhell work; and 
on the oppoſite others engaged in painting and muſie. 

The Grecian Temple is executed according to the 
rules of the Tonic order ; and near it is a monument 
erected to the memory of Captain Grenville. A Co- 


rinthian column is alſo erected to the memory of lord 


Cobham : it ſtands near a baſon of water, over which 
is a triumphal arch. | | 

The Gothic Temple is aſpacious edifice of red ſtone, 
terminated with towers and pinnacles, and is ſituated 
on the ſummit of a hill : the windows are of glaſs cu- 
riouſly ſtained, and the inſide of the doom character- 
iſtically decorated with the arms of his lordſhip's 
family, from their riſe to the preſent time ; and round 
it are the ſtatues of the ſeven Saxon deities, which 
denominate the ſeven days of the week. 

The Imperial Cloſet is a handſome ſquare room, in 
which are painted three of the greateſt Roman empe- 
rors, each of whom is diſtinguiſhed by a memorable 
ſaying of his own, fixed over him. 

From this building you are led, by a grand terrace 
walk, to the Temple of Friendſhip, a well-propor- 
tioned ſtructure of the Doric order, with characteriſtic 
emblematical paintings by the beſt hands. This edi- 
fice is ornamented with the buſts of the late viſcount 
Cobham, and his illuſtrious friends, Frederick, prince 
of Wales ; the earls of Weſtmoreland, Cheſterfield, 
and Marchmont ; lords Gower, Bathurſt, and Lyt- 
tleton ; Richard Grenville, now earl Temple, and 
William Pitt. | 

The laſt ſtructure we ſhall mention is a monument 
erected to the memory of William Congreve, the 
embelliſhments of which are emblematical of the co- 
mic genius of that celebrated poet. On the top is 
placed a monkey viewing himſelf in a mirror, with a 

| I 


my 


any that merit particular notice. 
market on Mondays; and is diſtant from London 45 


— 
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Latin inſeription, of which the following is a tranſ- 


lation: 


Comedy is the imitation of life, and the mirror 
of faſhion.” 


The poet's effigy lies in a careleſs poſture on one 
ſide, and on the other is the following inſcription : 


«© To the piercing, facetious, and refined genius; 

the poliſhed, candid, and unaffected man- 

„ ners of William Congreve: Cobham has 

erected this poor eonſolation and monument 
of his loſs.” | 


Such are the beauties antl ornaments of this de- 
lightful =, which the ſpectator, whoſe mind is 
capable of being moved either with grace, or m_—_—_ : 
cannot, quit without reluctance : a place ſo compleatly 
calculated to inform the judgment and indulge the 
fancy; where art appears without affectation, an 
nature without extravagance, 

Leaving Stowe, and proceeding to the north-eaſt, 
we come to | 

STONEY STRATFORD, a large; populous town, 
ſituated on the back of the Ouſe, near the Roman 
2 called Watling- ſtreet. It is ſuppoſed to 
have taken its name from the ſtony ſtreet which runs 
through it, and the ford where travellers uſed formerly 
to paſs the river. The houſes are chiefly built of a 
particular ſtone dug from a quarry in the neighbour- 
hood, and for the moſt part have a very handſome ap- 
pearance. There are likewiſe many good inns, the 
town _ ſituated on the high road to Cheſter ; and 
there is a ſtone bridge over the Ouſe of conſiderable 


antiquity. 


Here are two pariſh churches, but neither of them 
contains any thing remarkable. There are likewiſe 
two chapels and a charity-ſchool. Here was formerly 
one of the croſſes which Edward I. erected to the me- 
— of queen Eleanor, but it has long ſince been 
totally demoliſhed. | ' 

The principal trade of the town conſiſts in bone 
lace, the making of which employs the greater part 
of the inhabitants. It has a weekly market on F ri- 
days; and is diſtant from London 52 miles. 

—— STRATFORD is a very antient town, and 
ſuppoſed to have received its name from being origi- 
nally built among fens, near a ſtrait (or narrow )-ford. 
It is at preſent a very agreeable thriving place, and 
contains many good buildings, but there are not 
It has a weekly 


miles. 

In the neighbourhood of Fenny-Stratford is a plea- 
fant village, called SNETSHALL, where a convent was 
founded for Auguſtine monks in the reign of Edward 
III. Some remains of this antient ſtructure are ſtill 
to be ſeen, particularly part of the tower of the church, 
in which were four bells; but they were removed to 
the neighbouring parith church of Bradwell. | 

NEWToRT PAGNELL is a very populous town, and 
much reſorted to on account of the trade in bone lace, 
of which it may be called the ſtaple town in the coun- 

It is ſeated on the river Ouſe, over which there 
are two bridges. The houſes are in. general good, and 
the ſtreets well paved. It has an old church and two 
meeting houſes, but no buildings that merit a parti- 
cular deſcription. 

In former times there was a caſtle here, belonging 
to the noble family of Dudleys ; and there were ſeve- 
ral hoſpitals, which were all diſſolved. One of them, 
however, was re- founded by queen Anne, conſort of 
James II. for the reception and maintenance of fix 
aged perſons, who are not admitted till fifty years of 
age. It is ſtill called the Queen's Holpital. 

Though this town is one of the largeſt in the coun 
ty, yet it is not incorporated, nor has it even the 
privilege of a borough. The weekly market is on 
Saturdays; and the town is diſtant from London 52 
miles. 

OLxNey is a ſmall but neat town, ſituated on the 

northern 
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northern extremity of the county. Its principal trade 
conſiſts in lace, and the only remarkable building in 
it is the church, which is particularly noted on ac- 
count of its ſpire, there being but one other ſo lofty 
in the county. The town has a weekly market on 
Mondays ; and is diſtant from London 58 miles. 

Near. this town is a pteaſant village called Laven- 
DEN, where there are the ruins of a ſmall convent 
founded in the reign of Henry II. 

WixsLow is à ſmall town ſurrounded with woods 
and thickets, which are of great advantage to the inha- 
bitants, on account of the ſcarcity ef coals ; but the 
town does not contain any thing remarkable. It has 
a weekly market on Thurſdays ; and is diſtant from 
London 50 miles. 

In the neighbourhood of Winſlow was the antient 
abbey of Nutley, founded in the reign of Henry. 1I. 

Some of its ruins are ſtill left, and near them are the 
remains of a caſtle built by Hugh de Bolebec, much 
about the fame time with the abbey. 

About four miles eaſt of Winflow is STUKELY, a 
large pariſh, and remarkable for its church, which 
was probably built before the conqueſt. It conſiſts 
of a parallelogram of four ſquares, two of which are 
allotted for the church, and another is covered by 
the ſteeple, which ſtands between it and the choir, 
the windows are ſmall, with ſemicircular arches ; and 
at the eaſt end are three arches, the center of which 
is the entrance to the church. | 

Iv no is a ſmall town ſituated in a corner of the 
county, on the borders of Hertfordſhire. It was an- 
tiently a place of great repute, but it is now ſo redu- 
ced as to be little better than a village ; nor does it 
contain a ſingle building that can attract the notice of 
a ſtranger. It has a weekly market on Friday, and 
is diſtant from London 32 miles. 

About four miles from Ivingho is the pleaſant vil- 
lage of Asu, moſt delightfully fituated, where 
the duke of Bridgewater has a fine houſe and gardens, 
with parks well ſtored with all ſorts of game. In the 
reign of Richard III. there was a religious houſe 
founded. here, by Richard his brother, king of the 
Romans, which in time became very conſiderable, as 
no place in England could afford a finer proſpect ; nor 
was any other ſituation, at that time, eſteemed equal- 
ly pure and healthy. At preſent great numbers of 
cattle are fed in the neighbourhood of this village ; 
particularly ſheep, whoſe fleeces are reckoned ſuperior 
to any other in England. 

AYLESBURY is a very handſome town, and the 
beſt, both with reſpect to buildings and trade, in the 
whole county. It appears from dooms-day book to 
have been a place of great ſtrength during the time of 
the Saxons, and is there called a royal manor. Wil- 
liam the Conqueror gave it to one of his favourites to 
be held by the following tenure : That when the 
king and his family came that way, litter thould be 
procured for the beds and chambers of the royal fa- 
mily, for clean ſtraw was not uſed for that purpoſe 
till many years after. The lord was alſo to procure 
them three eels in winter, and three green geeſe in 
fummer, with all kinds of herbs. 

The town is ſituated on an eminence, on a branch 
of the river Tame. It conſiſts of ſeveral large and 
ſpacious ſtreets, and the buildings in general are ex- 
ceeding handſome. In the center of a large ſquare 
is the town-hall, and beneath it the priſon, the win- 
ter aſſtres for the county being held here, and the 
ſummer aſſizes at Buckingham. The church is an 
old gothic ſtructure, but does not contain any thing 
remarkable. In the times of popery there were ſeve- 
ral religious houſes here, but they have all been long 
fince totally demoliſhed, 

rr g's ſends two members ta parliament, who 
are choſen by all the inhabitants paying ſcot and lot, 
and the conſtable is the returning officer, It has a 

ood weekly market on Saturday ; and is diſtant from 
— 40 miles. 

The vale of Ayleſbury is a large track of land, and 
produces the moſt excellent paſture. It lies ſo very low, 
that formerly the roads in winter were almoſt impaſ- 
fable ; but one Baldwin, a native of, the place, and 


2. 


an excellent free-ſchool, f. 
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afterwards chief juſtice of England in the reign of 
Henry VIII. raiſed, at his own expence, a cauſeway 
three miles in length, which has been ever lince kept 
in proper repair. This vale has been juſtly celebrated 
by ſome of our greateſt poets, particularly Michael 

Drayton, wha deſcribes it in the following lines 


Ayleſbury's a vale that walloweth in her wealth ; 
And (by her wholeſome air continually in health) 
Is luſty, firm and fat; and holds her youthful 
ſtrength. | 
Beſides her fruitful earth, her mighty breadth and 
; length — | 

Doth Chiltern fitly, which mountainouſly high, 
And being very long; ſo likewife ſhe doth lie. 
From the Bedfordian fields, where firſt the doth 


begin | 
To faſhion like a vale to th' place where Tame 
doth win 
His Ifis wiſhed bed, her ſoil throughout ſo ſure 
For goodneſs of her glebe, and for her paſture pure; 
That as her grain and graſs, ſo ſhe her ſheep doth 


breed, 
For burden, and for bone, all other that exceed, 


WxNpovrx isatown of great antiquity, but at pre- 
{ent in a very poor mean condition, though it ſends 
two members to parliament. The only public build. 
ing in it is a charity-ſchool, founded by one Mr. Hill, 
for twenty boys, who alſo ſettled a ſalary of 20l. on 
the maſter. The town has a weekly market on 
Thurſday ; and is diſtant from London 35 miles. 

CHESHAM is a fmall but neat town, ſituated at the 
extremity of the county, on the borders of Hertford- 
ſhire. It has an excellent free-ſchool well endowed, 
and near the church is the ſeat of Shottowe, eſq. 
colonel of the Buckinghamſhire militia, The town 
has a weekly market on Wedneſday ; and is diſtant 
from London 29 miles. 

AGMONDESHAM, or AMERSHAM, is a town of great 
antiquity, and has ſent repreſentatives. to parliament 
ever ſince the original ſummons. It is pleaſantly ſitu- 
ated in a valley between two woody hills near the 
Colne; and conſiſts of two ſtreets, one long and the 
other ſhort, crofling each other at right angles in the 
center. The church is an handſome gothic ſtructure, 
and the beſt rectory in the county. The houſes in 
general are good buildings, and the town-hall is ex- 
ceeding handſome : it is built on ſtrong pillars, with 
a dome, in which is a clock and bell. Here is likewiſe 
oufided by queen Elizabeth. 


The town has a good weekly market on "Tueſday ; 
and is diſtant from London 26 miles. 

The moſt remarkable villages near this town arc, 
Missg Now, where there was formerly a priory of 
black canons; and GREAT and LIrTLE HAM DEN, 
the ſeat and eſtate of one of the oldeſt families in this 
county, ſeveral of the Hampdens having been ſheriffs 
and knights of the ſnire in the reigns of Henry III. 
and Edward I. They are ſaid to have been ſettled 
here before the Conqueſt, and were poſſeſſed of a 
conſiderable eſtate .in the county, which by the will 
of the late poſſeſſor, devolved on the Hon. Robert 
Hampden- Trevor, now lord Trevor, who, by act of 
3 aſſumed the name and arms of Hamp- 

en. ; 
R1s8BOROUGH is a ſmall town pleaſantly ſituated on 
an eminence. It was once of great repute, but is now 
a very mean place, not containing a ſingle building 
that merits particular notice. It has a weekly market 
on Thurſday, and is diſtant from London 37 miles. 

In the neighbourhood of Riſborougah are two 
places of great antiquity, the one called E1LEB0URGH, 
and the other KyMmBtLL., At the former of theſe, on 
a circular round, near the church, is an antient forti- 
tication, called Bellinus's Caſtie, ſuppoſed to have 
been antiently the refidence of king Bellinus : and to 
the north of this place there is au eminence, which 
ſtill retains the name of Belinc{bury-kill, Kymbel. 
is ſuppoſed to derive its name from Cunobeline, one 
of the Britiſh kings, the name, in tome antient re- 
cords, being written Cunobel. Near this place are 

man 
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many trenches and fortifications, which confirms the 
opinion that this county was the ſcene of action when 
the Britons oppoſed the Romans in their ſecond expe- 
dition under Aulus Plautius. 

Near this village is a place called PRIxcE's RisBo- 
ROUGH, Where, on the ſummit of a hill, are the 
traces of a Roman camp; and at the foot of the hill 
was found, ſome years ago, a coin of the emperor 
Veſpaſian. 8 i ; 

There is alſo another diſtinguiſhed piece of anti- 
quity at a village called WHITCLEAF, where there is 


a ſteep chalky hill, on one fide of which is the figure 


of a croſs, made by trenches cut in the chalk, and 
now called Whitcleaf Croſs. The perpendicular line 
of the croſs is about 100 feet in length, 2 in depth, and 
about 50 in breadth at the bottom, but decreaſes gra- 
dually upwards till it ſcarcely exceeds twenty at the 
top. The tranſverſe line is about 70 feet in length, 
and 12 in breadth, and the trench cut into the chalk 
is between two and three feet deep. The whole is 
ſupported on a triangular baſe, intended to repreſent a 
flight of ſteps gradually decreaſing, on which it was 
uſual, in the Saxon times, to erect croſſes in the pub- 
lic ways; ſuch croſſes and ſteps being alſo repreſented 
on ſome of the coins of the northern nations, and in 
the charters granted, in the early ages of chriſtianity, 
by our Saxon anceſtors. This croſs is ſuppoſed to be 
a trophy of the Saxons; but when, or on what 
ticular occaſion it was formed, is not with certainty 
known. 

Hicn-Wiccoms, or Wycoms, is a very handſome 
town, pleaſantly ſituated between two agreeable hills. 
It conſiſts of one long ſtreet, with ſeveral ſmaller ones 
branching out of it, and the houſes in general are 
well built. 

The town is ſuppoſed to have been a Roman ſta- 
tion ; for in the year 1724, a Roman pavement was 
diſcovered by ſome workmen who were digging in a 
neighbouring meadow. It was about nine feet ſquare, 


and conſiſted of ſtones of various colours, wrought - 


with exquiſite art; but the largeſt was not broader 
than the ſquare of a die. 

Before the reformation this town had ſeveral reli- 
gious foundations ; but queen Elizabeth ordered the 
rents to be applied towards founding two alms-houſes 
for poor aged people, and a free grammar ſchool for 
the education of the poor children of the town, all 
of which are ſtill ſupported. The pariſh church is a 
large and ſpacious ſtructure, with a handſome ſteeple, 
but it does not contain any thing remarkable. 

This town has ſeveral good inns for the accom- 
modation of travellers, being ſituated on the high 
road from London to Oxford. The government is 
veſted in a mayor, recorder, twelve aldermen, a town- 
clerk, and other proper officers. It has a good weekly 
market on Friday, and is diſtant from London 30 
miles. 

On the top of a hill, near the town, lord Deſpencer 
has built a neat church for the uſe of the inhabitants, 
which was conſecrated in the year 1763; and both he 
* the earl of Shelburne have ſeats in the neighbour- 

ood, | 

. BEACONSFIELD is a ſmall town, but pleaſantly 
ſituated. It contains ſome handſome houſes, and ſe- 
veral good inns ; though not a ſingle building that 
merits particular notice, It has a weekly market on 
Thurſday, and is diſtant from London 24 miles. 

Near Beaconsfield is a ſmall village called Woguxx, 
where the late duke of Wharton. built a fine ſeat, but 
it has ſince fallen into other hands. This village 
muſt have been very conſiderable in former times, as 
it has ſtil] a weekly market on Friday. 

GREAT MaRLow is a conſiderable town, ſituated 
under the Chiltern Hills on the banks of the Thames, 
over which it has a bridge. The houſes in general are 
very neat, and it has a handſome church, with a ſpa- 
cious town-hall, Here is likewiſe a charity-ſchool for 
20 boys, who are cloathed and educated; after which 
they are put out to trades, at the expence of the cha- 
Tſty. 

Brent quantities of malt are ſent from this town to 
London ; and a conſiderable trade is likewiſe carried 
CM 


_ 


— 


— 


on in lace and paper. It has a good weekly market 
on Saturday; and is diſtant from London 31 miles. 
EATON 1s an — town, pleaſantly ſituated on 
the banks of the Thames, and ſeparated from Wind- 
ſor only by a bridge, which divides this county from 
Berkſhire. It has been long famous for its college 


and ſchool, which are not exceeded by any in the 


kingdom. The college was founded and endowed by 
Henry VI. in the year 1441, as a nurſery for King's 
College, Cambridge; and in it have been educated 
ſome of the greateſt men that ever did honour to their 
country. The buildings are in general old, and the 
chapel is in the Gothie taſte; but the great ſchool- 
room is a modern building. Within the preſent cen- 
tury large ſums of money have been laid out in re- 
pairing it, and a fine library has been built for the re- 
ception of books, particularly two large collections left 
to it by lord chief juſtice Reeves, and Dr. Wadding- 
ton late biſhop of Cheſter. 

In the great court is the ſtatue of the royal foun- 
der, erected at the expence of Dr. Godolphin, dean 
of St. Paul's, and is ſaid to contain a ſtriking likeneſs 
of that unfortunate prince. > So 

The gardens are very ſpacious, extending almoſt to 
the river Thames. They are well planted with trees, 
and beautifully variegated with borders and walks. 

Edward IV. went a conſiderable length in ruining 
this college, by taking away many of its manors ; but 
he was perſuaded to reſtore them at the interceſſion 
of his favourite miſtreſs Jane Shore, ſince which 
time it has enjoyed its revenues without interruption, 
amounting to 5000). per annum. | 

The government of the college is veſted in a pro- 
voſt, a vice-provoſt, and fix fellows. There are alſo 
two ſchool-maſters, with 70 ſcholars, two conducts, 
and an organiſt, who have all proper apartments to re- 
ſide in; and the provoſt's houle, in particular, is a 
very noble edifice. 

The ſchool is divided into two parts, the upper and 
the lower; each of which has a maſter with four 
uſhers, becauſe each is divided into three claſſes. 
In the lower ſchool children are admitted very young, 
but they are not admitted into the upper ſchool till 
they are able to write elegant Latin, and have ſome 
knowledge of the Greek. * 

The ſcholars who are ſent to King's College in 
Cambridge are elected after the following manner. On 
the firſt Tueſday in Auguſt the provoſt, and two fel- 
lows from King's College, repair to Eaton, where 
being joined by the heads of Eaton college and ſchool, 
the ſcholars in the upper ſchool are called before them, 
and examined as to their knowledge in the languages, 
after which twelve are choſen, and their names entered 
in a roll; but they are obliged to remain at Eaton till 
vacancies happen, when they are placed in the col- 
lege according to their ſeniority. After they have ſtu- 


died three years at Cambridge, they are entitled to 


fellowſhips, unleſs they marry, or accept of any eccle- 
ſiaſtical preferment. I . 
The 70 ſcholars admitted on the foundation are 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of King's Scholars; for 
befides theſe, there are ſeldom leſs than 200 of the 


ſons of the nobility, gentry, and people of faſhion in 


different parts of the kingdom, who are brought up 
here at the expence of their parents, and boarded with 
the maſters and fellows. 

Beſides the college, there are many good buildings 
in Eaton, and the place for its ſize is very populous. 
It has a weekly market on Saturday; and is diſtant 
from London 21 miles. l 

To the north- eaſt of Eaton is a village called TAr- 
Low, pleaſantly ſituated on the dechivity of a hill, 
near the river Thames. The proſpect from this' vil- 
lage is very extenſive, and commands a fine view of 
Windſor Caſtle. Some few years ago an antient cave 
was diſcovered here, formed entirely of chalk, and 
ſuppoſed to have been. ſome private receſs belonging 
to the antient Britons. 

Near Taplow is another very pleaſant village, called 
CLIEFDEN. It was the favourite reſidence of the great 
duke of Buckingham in the laft century; and here 
the late prince of Wales, father of his preſent ma- 

L1l | jeſty, 
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Near Colnebrook is a neat village called DiTTox, 
where was formerly a ſeat belonging to the dukes of 
Montague ; but it is now the property of a private 


ghbourhood is another ſmall village 

This place was famous in anticnt 
times for horſe races being kept near it, and ve find it 
mentioned by 2 in his comedy of the Merry 


jeſty, with his family, uſed to reſide during the ſum- 
mer. | 
CoLneBROOK, the laſt town we have to mention in 
this county, received its name from its ſituation on the 
river Colne, which divides this county from Middle- 
ſex. Theroad to Bath and other parts being through 
this town, it has ſeveral good inns, and the river, 
which divides itſelf into four ſtreams, has as many 
ſtone bridges; but neither theſe, nor any other build- 
ings in the town, deſerve particular notice. If has a 
weekly market on Wedneſday, and is diftant from 
London 17 miles. | 


gentleman. 
In the ſame nei 
called DArchEr. 


Wives of Windſor. 


he old bridge over the Thames 


here was built in the reiga of queen Anne, at her ma- 


jeſty's ſole expence ; but having greatly fallen to decay, 


it was lately pulled down, and a new one erected. 


it. 
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A Correct Liſt of the FAIRS in BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
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Places. Months. Day Commodities ſold. | 
| I [Whit. Mon. 8 
Amerſham September | 19 | Sheep 
Saturday 
before | 
Ayleſbury PalmSunday Cattle | 
8 une 14 
| September | 25 | | 
15 uary | 13 [Horſes, Cows and 
* Holy Thurſ. Sheep 
ee C Mond. ſe'n- 
| | | night after 
Epiphany 
| _ 7 
ay 
| Whit Thur. Spit 
Dunſtable July 10 
| wang * 
October 2 
F the aa : Horſes, Cattle, 8 
ebru 25 Horſes, Cattle, 
| ag 1 and Ho 28 
— 21 [Ditto and hiring ſerv. 
Cheſham July 22 [Cattle 
x — orſes, Catt! d 
„Cattle, an 
Eaton Aſh Wedn orſes & Cattle 
April 19 | 
envy $tratord 1 [O74 | 15 | Cattle 
November | 28 
| 15 * 


* —— 


Places, Months. Commodities ſold, 
Hanſlope Holy Thurſ. attle 
Iver July 11 1 Sheep & Hog: 
i pri 25 Cows, Sheep, d 
* | October 15 Hogs * 
Tueſday 
Lavenden | before ren Ec. 
Eaſter 
Little Brickkill þ Oo ber | 18 |} Cattle 
8 
Marlow j May . Horſes, Cattle, &c. 
October 29 |Cheefe, Hops, &c. 
April 22 | 
Newport Pagne p_ Carle 
nya; — 
aſter Mon. . 
Oulney j une 29 I Ditto 
Riſborough May 6 [Ditto 
| April 20 
Stoney Stratford ) Gh, 1s U Die 
November | 12 
Wendover 6 a4 Ditto 
: Holy Thi : 
Winſlow Ae in BN = 
May orſes, Cows and 
Wooburn November 11 Sheep 
Wycomb ptember | 25 [Hiring Servants 


— — 


„With reſpet to the Roads of Buckincyamsnire, they have been already pointed out in our Liſts of Worceſterſhir 
and Warwickſhire ; it being unavoidable to paſs through the former, from the metropolis, to come at the latter. 
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cal compoſitions were held in the higheſt eſteem. His 
attachment, however, tv the opinions of: Luther, who 


1. I. 


at that time began the reformation, procured him the 


diſpleaſure of the ruling powers, and he was there- 


Biography of BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 


ICHARD COX, a learned divine, was born at 
Whaddon, a ſmall village in this county, in the 
r 1499. He received his education at Eaton 
ſchool, from whence he was removed to Cambridge, 
and in 1519 became a fellow of King's College in that 
univerſity. His eminence here procured him, the ho- 
nour of being one of thoſe ſcholars pitched upon by 
cardinal Wolſey, to fill up his own foundation at Ox- 
ford. In the latter univerſity he was looked upon as 


one of the greateſt ſcholars of his time, and his poeti- 
Ky ; 


were determined that 


upon committed to priſon: but he was ſoon relea ed 
from his confinement through the intereſt of arch- 
biſhop Cranmer, who alſo promoted him to a very va- 
luable living. This emolument he enjoyed till the 
acceſſion of queen wok when Gardiner and Bonner 

e ſhould be burnt ; but Cox, 
who had notice of their defign againſt him, eſcaped 
abroad, and retired to Straſb 
During his reſidence here, 
other divines, who had been driven from Scotland 
on account of their religion, came to the fame place, 
and they having an. averſion to the rites and ceremo- 


urgh in Germany. 
r 


. Knox, and many 


nies 
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ni the church of England, a violent diſpute aroſe 
— 4 them and the Engliſh exiles, which occaſio- 
ned ſo much confuſion, that the magiſtrates were ob- 
liged to , This was a very imprudent ac- 
tion, eſpecially when we conſider that both parties 
were exiles from their native country, both were ſuf- 
fering for their attachment to the ſame cauſe, and their 
difference conſiſted in nothing more than a few cere- 
monies, no way connected with the eſſentials of re- 
igion. d 

1805 the death of queen Mary he returned to Eng- 
land, and was one of thoſe divines appointed to reviſe 
the liturgy. He was ſoon after made biſhop of Ely, 
which promotion he enjoyed upwards of twenty years. 
His enemies at court often endeavoured to injure him 
with the queen, and he as often deſired to reſign his 
biſhopric ; ſo that at length the forms of reſignation 
were actually drawn up, but as no divine of note 
could be found that would accept of his dignities, he 
enjoyed them till his death, which happened on the 
22d of July, 1587, in the Bad year of his age. 


WALTER Happox, doctor of laws, and an emi- 
nent ſcholar of his time, was born in this county in 
the year 1516. He was educated at Eaton ſchool, and 
from thence elected to King's College in Cambridge, 
where he chiefly diſtinguiſhed himſelf by writing the | 

ureſt latin, which he had acquired from a conſtant 

eruſal of the beſt authors that had flouriſhed in the 
Auguſtine age. He alſo ſtudied the civil law, of 
which he became a doctor, and read lectures there- 
on. In 1550 he was made profeſſor jn this fcience, 
and of rhetoric, as alſo orator of the univerſity of 
Cambridge. ü | 
Being frongly attached to the principles of the re- 
formation, he acceded to all their meaſures ; and when 
Gardiner was ſent to the Tower, in the reign of Ed- 
ward VI. he was appointed to ſucceed hem in the 


8 


maſterſhip of Trinity Hall. He, however, was ſoon ||. 


after choſen preſident of Magdalen College, Oxford, l 
which he enjoyed till the perſecution began in the 

reign of queen Mary, when he leſt his place, and re- 
tired to a private houſe, where he lived till the acceſ- 


fion of queen Elizabeth, Who made him maſter of re- 


queſts, a place of great profit in thoſe times. He was, 
plfo appointed one of the commiſſioners to viſit the 


by entering the liſts againſt the papiſts, in defence of 
the character of Luther, and others of the reformers. 

He remained in the univerſity till he had taken his 
laſt degrees, and on the death of his father, which 
happened in 1693, he was ſo earneſt to ſucceed to the 
ſame living, that he told the earl of Nottingham, who 
was the patron, that if he would beſtow it on him, he 
would never look for any higher preferment. The 


earl, however, rejected his ſuit, having promiſed it to 


doctor Wotton. This occaſioned a difference between 
— two clergymen, which continued during their 
ives. 

In conſequence of this diſappointment, doctor At- 
terbury came to London, where his fine appearance 
and elegant manner of preaching ſoon procured him 
many admirers, and he was appointed one of the 
chaplains in ordinary, and obtained ſeveral valuable 
benefices. He alſo became diſtinguiſhed for his ad- 


| herence to the high church notions, and hauing a lec- 


univerſities, and behaved, on that memorable occa- 
fion, in ſuch a manner as will ever do honour to his 
memory. 

He was one of the greateſt civilians of his time, and 
the queen appointed him as her commiſſioner to the 
congreſs at Bruges, when a treaty of commerce was 
carried on between England and the Netherlands. 
He lived as a great ornament to the civil law, till 1571, 
when he died, and was buried in Chriſt- church, Lon- 
don. 


Francis ATTERBURY, an eminent divine, was born 
at Newport Pagnell, in this county, in' the year 1662. 
He was firſt educated at Weſtminſter-ſchool, from 
whence he was choſen a ſtudent of Chriſt's Church, 
Oxford. | 

While he was at the univerſity he made great pro- 
greſs in the ſtudy of literature, and tranſlated into la- 


and Achitophel, which gained him great reputation. 


tin the celebrated poem of Dryden's, called Abſolem | 
He alſo diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a controverſial writer, | 


ture at St. Bride's, preached a ſermon before the lor 
mayor, on tbeſe words of St. Paul, “ Charity th 
cover a multitude of fins but he utterly miſtook th 
meaning of the apoſtle, for which he was 
chaſtiſed by the learned doctor Hoadly, late bilhop of 


terments, he was appo.nted to ſucceed doctor Spraf 


as b:ſhop of Rocheſter, and dean of Weſtmintter, 


Had the queen lived, he would have been promoted t 
the archbiſhopric of Canterbury, but the arrival of 


dain. 
This ſo incenſed Atterbury, that he oppoſed uy 
bill brought into the upper houſe by the miniſtry, anc 


even proceeded ſo far as to ſuſpend. the curate of 


Graveſend, becauſe he had ſuffered the chaplain of a 
Dutch regiment to preach one Sunday morning to 
the ſoldiers in the church. This conduct of the 
biſhop's at laſt hurried him into fuch extravagancies, 
as brought about both the ruin of himſelf and his 
tamily. | | 
In 1723 he engaged in a plot to overturn the go- 
vernment, for which counſellor Layer was hanged 
and quartered ; but the king adviſed that the biſhop, as 
a proteſtant and a ſcholar, ſhould be proceeded againſt 
in a more mild and humane manner. For this purpoſe 
he was committed to the Tower, and a bill brought 
into the houſe of commons,which paſſed without much 


| oppoſition, to inflict certain pains and penalties upon 


him ; but when it was brought to the upper houle, it 


met with great oppoſition, and was at laſt carried oply - 


by a ſmall! majority. 


By this act he was for ever baniſhed from England, 


| and no perſon allowed to correſpond with him, unleſs . 


they had an order fromthe ſecretary of ſtate, except his 
daughter and ſon-in-law. He retired to France, where 
he lived moſtly at Montpelier, till 1731, when he died, 
and was brought over to England, and interred in 
Weſtminſter-abbey. | : 
He was certainly a moſt excellent preacher, and his 
ſermons are ſtill juſtly admired. 425g | 
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| : An INSPECTION TABLE for this Counrr. 
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| YT 
"OXFORDSHIRE, which is ſituated in the Province of CAxrERBZURVY, and Dioceſe 
ERIN of OxFoRD, is 


* 


1 " 8 


| 


| 5 Bounded by Extends 


— 


Sends to Parliament 


——— 


Contains 


Northamptonſhire N. E. | In length 42 miles 
Warwickſhire N. W. In breadth 26 miles 
Buckinghamſhire E. 
Berkſhire S. 


cumference. 


| 


And is 130 miles in cir- 


14 Hundreds Nine Members, viz. 
1 City 2 Knights of the Shire 
15 Market Towns 2 for the City of Ox- 


280 Pariſhes ford 
2 for the Univerſity 


2 for Woodſtock 
1 for Banbury 


Sac 


he 


| This county receives its name from the city of Oxford, which is ſuppoſed to have originated from 
the Saxon word Oxenford, ſignifying a ford, or paſſage for Oxen, over the river Thames at this place. 


f WoopsTock, the moſt central town in the county, is 63 miles diſtant from London. 
The principal Manufacture of this county is that of Blankets, which are chiefly made at Whitney. 


v2 & Mngs IP 8 
Natura! Hiſtory of OXFORDSHIRE. 


FT HE air of this eounty is equally good with any 
1 other in the kingdom, there being no bogs, 
fens or ſtagnant waters, but inſtead thereof a great 
humber of quick limpid ſtreams, which — — 
render the air clear and wholeſome. 
The ſoil in general is exceeding fertile both for corn 
and graſs ;. but as there is a great variety in it, conſe- 
uently ſeveral degrees of fruitfulneſs. There are no 
Tit than five forts of wheat ſown here, all adapted to 
as many different kinds of foil; and the meadows in 
general are not to be exceeded by any in England. 

The principal rivers that water this county are, the 
Thames or Iſis, the Charwell, the Everlode, the 
Windruſh, and the Tame. 

A particular deſcription of the riſe and progreſs of 
the Thames has been already given, as the reader 
will find by referring to page 15. 

The Charwell riſes in Northamptonſhire, and en- 
tering this county at a village called Claydon, runs 
ſouth, and falls into the Thames at Oxford. 

The Everlode riſes near a town of its own name in 
Glouceſterſhire, and running north-caſt through this 


county, falls into the Thames to the north-welt of 


Oxtord. 
2 


3 * 0 


The Windruſh riſes in Glouceſterſhire, and enter- 
ing this county near Burford, paſſes by Whitney, and 
falls into the Thames a few miles weſt of Oxford. 

The Tame riſes in Buckinghamſhire, and paſſes by 
a town of the ſame name in this county, after which 
it runs ſouth, and falls into the Thames near Wal- 
lingford in Berkſhire. 

All theſe rivers produce abundance of excellent fiſh, 
and the Charwell, in particular, abounds with a pe- 
culiar ſort, called the Finſcale. It is ſomewhat like a 
roach, only all its fins, except thoſe at its gills, and 
that on its back, are much redder than thoſe of that 
fin. It has a full black eye, encompaſſed with a yel- 
low iris. The fin on its back is of a dirty bluiſh co- 
lour: the ſcales, eſpecially near the back, are of 2 
greeniſh yellow, and from the gills to the tail runs a 
crooked Hane... innit: 
The other productions of this county are, grain, 
cattle, fruit, free ſtone, and ſeveral forts of earths 


uſed in medicine, dying and ſcowering ; but it is thinly 


ſtrewed with wood, and fuel is conſequently ver- 
ſcarce. 5 

With reſpect to the inhabitants of this county the 
generality of them are huſbandmen, and in their man- 
ners and diſpoſitions much the ſame as their neigh- 
bours in the adjoining counties. It is different, 
however, with thoſe who reſide in Oxford; for their 
intercourſe with ſo many young gentlemen renders 
them as polite and accompliſhed as moſt in the King- 


dom. 
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Topographical Deſcription of OXFORDSHIRE. 
O* FORD, the only city, and principal place in 


this county, is ſituated at the conflux of the 
Charwell and Iſis, in as delightful a ſpot as can be 
imagined. The landſcape from it is bounded on every 
fide, the north excepted, by a range of hills, covered 
with wood. From ſome of theſe hills the traveller is 


ſurprized with an unparalleled proſpect of magnifi- | 


cence and plenty; of numerous ſpires, domes and 
turrets, with the combined charms of verdure, water 
and trees. The ſoil about it is a fine gravel ; and, on 
the whole, the ſituation is not leſs healtH than agree- 
able. 

The city of Oxford is of great antiquity ; but it 
was probably no more than a village, when the Ro- 
mans left the iſland ; and this conjecture is reaſonable 
from the Saxons calling it Oxenford. It was often 
ſacked and depopulated during the wars between the 
kings of Weſſex and Mercia; but it does not appear 
to have been ever uſed as a retreat for learned gentle- 
men to inſtruct youth till the reign of Alfred the 
Great, when ſome Iriſh and Scottiſh monks ſettled 
here, and took in ſome ſtudents, though in a quite 
different manner from what is now uſed in public ſe- 
minaries. 

At what time the town was incorporated is unknown, 
though it muſt certainly be of very antient date ; how- 
ever, by the charter, it is entitled to all the privileges 
enjoyed by the citizens of London ; and is now one 
of the moſt flouriſhing places in the kingdom. 

The private buildings are in general exceeding 
neat, and the public ones ſumptuous. The ſtreets are 
ſpacious, clean and regular ; and are well ſupplied with 
water by an engine erected on the river Thames. 

The pariſh churches are fourteen in number, but 
-only four of them merit particular notice, viz. St. 
Mary's, All Saints, St. Peter's, and St. John's. 

St. Mary's church, inwhich the publicſermons of the 

univerſity are preached, is exceeding beautiful, being 
built in the modern taſte, and adorned with Corinthian 
pillars. The tower is 180 feet high, adorned with 
fine gothic carvings, and contains a ring of ſix excel- 
lent bells. On the Attic ſtory is a baluſtrade, above 
which riſes an handſome ſteeple. The inſide conſiſts 
of three iſles, with a ſpacious choir, or chancel, 
which is ſeparated from the nave by an organ, with 
its gallery, The pulpit, which is placed in the center 
ifle, is extremely curious; and near it is the vice- 
chancellor's throne, with the ſeats of the doors, pro- 
feſſors, fellows and young noblemen. The area con- 
fiſts of benches for the maſters of arts; and at the 
welt end are galleries for the graduates and bachelors 
of arts, 
The church of All Saints, which is ſituated in the 
High ſtreet, is an elegant modern ſtructure, much in 
the ſtile of many of the churches in London. It is 
beautified, both within and without with Corinthian 
Pillars, and finiſhed with an attic ſtory and baluſtrade. 
It is 72 feet in length, 42 in breadth, and 50 in 
heighth ; but there is not a ſingle pillar to ſupport 
the roof, which is the more ſurpriſing, as the walls 
are high, and the roof heavy. The ceiling is a moſt 
curious piece of fret-work. The font is of marble, 
the pulpit curiouſly carved, and the altar-piece exceed- 
ing handſome. 

The church of St. Peter in the eaſt is of great anti- 
quity, and ſaid to be the firſt built with ſtone in this 
part of England. It is a regular ſquare ſtructure, and 
was formerly uſed by the univerſity, when they aſ- 
ſembled in a collective body to hear divine ſervice. 

St. John's church is alſo the chapel of Merton Col- 
lege; andwill therefore be taken notice of in our de- 
{cription of that edifice. | 

The town-hall, where the aſſizes for the county 
are held, is a neat ſtructure, erected at the expence of 


Thomas Rowney, Eſq. who alſo gave the ground 
on which an holpital has been erected within theſe * 
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few years for the reception of all ſuch patients as may 
happen to be ſick or lame in the county, 

The other charitable foundations are, fix charity- 
ſchools, in which above 300 children are cloathed and 
educated. One of theſe, for 40 boys, was founded 
by the univerſity ; and another, for 30 boys and girls, 
was founded by the city. 

Here is a ſtone bridge over the Charwell, which 
conſiſts of 20 arches, and is 600 feet in length; and 
there are two other ſtone bridges over the Thames, 
which is navigable by barges to the city, the chief 
trade of which conſiſts in ſending malt in thoſe veſ- 
ſels to London. 

The government of the city is veſted in a mayor, a 
high-ſteward and recorder, four aldermen, eight aſ- 
ſiſtants, two bailiffs, a town-clerk, two chamberlains, 


all who have ſerved the office of bailiff and chamber- - 


lain, and twenty-four common council. 'The mayor 
for the time being officiates at the coronation of our 
kings in the buttery, and has a large gilt bowl and 
cover for his fee. | | 

Having mentioned theſe particulars, we ſhall now 
proceed to a deſcription of the univerſity of Oxford, 
which is one of the nobleſt ſeminaries of learning in 
the world, and not to be exceeded by any, either for 
the grandeur of its ſtructures, the number of its col- 
leges, or the riches left to ſupport them. 

With reſpect to its antiquity, it is ſuppoſed to have 
been very conſiderable even in the time of the Ro- 
mans; and Camden fays, that * wiſe antiquity did, 
even in the Britiſh age, conſecrate this place to the 
muſes.” Before the time of king Alfred it was ſtiled 
an univerſity ; and that monarch, who was a great 
promoter of learning, built three colleges here, one for 
divinity, another for philoſophy, and a third for 

ammar. 

The —— of Oxford conſiſts of twenty col- 
leges, with five halls, and is a corporation governed 
by a chancellor, a high-ſteward, a vice-chancellor, 
two proctors, a public orator, a keeper of the archives, 
a regiſter, three eſquire beadles, carrying ſilver maces 
gilt and wrought, and three yeomen beadles, with 
plain ſilver maces, and a verger with a ſilver rod. 

The chancellor is uſually a peer of the realm, 
and ſupreme governor of the univerſity : he is 
choſen'by the ſtudents in convocation, and continues 
in his office for life. | 

The high-ſteward is named by the chancellor, but 
muſt be approved by the univerſity. His office, which 
continues alſo for life, is to aſſiſt the chancellor in the 
government of the univerſity, and to hear and deter- 
mine capital cauſes, according to the laws of the land, 
and the privileges of the univerſity, 

The vice-chancellor, who is always in orders, and 
the head of ſome college, is appointed by the chan- 
cellor, and approved by the univerſity ; he is the 
chancellor's deputy, and exerciſes the power of his 
ſubſtituent, by 8 the univerſity according to 
its ſtatutes; he chuſes four pro- vice- chancellors out 
of the heads of colleges to officiate in his abſence. 

The two proctors are maſters of arts, and are 
choſen annually in turn out of the ſeveral colleges 
and halls. Their buſineſs is to keep the peace, pu- 
niſh diſorders, inſpect weights and meaſures, appoint 
ſcholaſtic exerciſes, and the taking of degrees. 

The public orator writes letters in the name of the 
univerſity, and harangues princes and other great 
perſonages who viſit it. 

The keeper of the archives has the cuſtody of the 
charters and records ; and the regiſter records all the 
public tranſactions of the univerſity in convocation, 

Beſides the public officers of the univerſity which 


have been mentioned, there are particular and private 


officers in all the colleges and halls, to ſee that due 


| order and diſcipline be kept up and obſerved, lectures 


read, diſputations performed, and all the liberal ſci- 
ences read and taught, as logic, phyſic, ethics, me- 
taphyſics, aſtronomy, geography, geometry, &c. of 

which alſo there are public lecturers and profeſſors. 
The degrees taken in the univerſity are, divinity, 
law, phyſic and arts; four years are required for tak- 
ing a bachelor of arts degrees ; ſeven years for a ma- 
M m m | ſter 
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ſter of arts; fourteen years for a bachelor of divinity 
eighteen! years for a doctor of divinity ; ſeven years 


for a bachelor of laws, phyſic, or mulic ; and twelve 


years for a doctor of laws, phyſic, or muſic. ; 
There are four terms every year for public exerciſes, 

lectures, and diſputations, and ſet days and hours 

when the profeſſors of every faculty read the lectures, 


and in ſome of the colleges are public lectures, to 


which all perſons are admitted. 

The number of officers, fellows and ſcholars main- 
tained at preſent by the revenues of this univerſity, 1s 
about 1000, and the number of ſuch ſcholars as live 

at their own charge is uſually about 2000 ; the whole 


amounting to 3000 perſons, beſides a great number 
of inferior officers and ſervants belonging to the ſe- 


veral colleges and halls, which have each their ſtatutes 
and rules for government, under their reſpective 
heads, with fellows and tutors. 

We ſhall now proceed to deſcribe the colleges and 
halls, which we ſhall place in the order they were 
founded. 

I. UxvRRSTTY-ColLEOE is the moſt antient, and 
fituated on the ſouth ſide of High- ſtreet; but the old 
building was pulled down in the reign of Charles I. 
and the prefent ſtately and magnificent ſtructure erec- 
ted in its ſtead, though not compleated till the great 
doctor Radcliffe contributed a large ſum of money to 
finiſh it. He alſo endowed it with two fellowſhip. 
for the ſtudy of phyſic, each of whom are paid 3ool. 
annually for ten years, with this proviſo, that during 
that time they ſpend five years in travelling for im- 
provement into foreign countries. 

This college is a moſt magnificent ſtructure: it ex- 
tends 250 feet in the front, and has two ſtately gates, 
over each of which is a tower, and the intermediate 
paſſage Teads into a' fine gothic ſquare 100 feet each 


way, having the .chape! and hall on the eaſt; and on g 


the other ſides are the chambers and cloyſters for the 
fellows and ſcholars, This college is under the go- 
vernment of a maſter and 12 fellows, with 17 ſcholars 
on the foundation, beſides about 100 more who live 
at their own expence. 

II. BaLroL-CoLLttcet was founded in the reign of 
Henry III. by Sir John Baliol, father of John Baliel, 
king of Scotland. It ſtands without the nerth gate, 
in is pariſh of St. Magdalen, near Trinity college, 
and is à gothic building, conſiſting of one large quad- 
rangle, with a chapel and library wherein are many 


valuable books. It is under the government of a maſter 


and 12 fellows, who elect their own vilitor ; and there 


are 14 ſcholars, with 18 exhibitioners, beſides about 


7d more who live at their own expence. 
Hf: Merron-CoLLEGE is the firſt in Oxford that 
s incorporated by royal charter, as Baliol-coliege is 
the firſt that was endowed-with lands ; for although 
Univerſity-college is the moſt antient, yet it was long 
before it was endowed with lands for its ſupport. 
This college was founded and endowed by Walter 
de Merton, biſhop of Rocheſter, and chancellor of 
England in the reign of Edward I. It is ſituated on 
the ſouth fide of the” city, and conſiſts of two ſquare 
courts, the outer one of which is gothic, but the inner 


one is exceeding regular and uniform. The library 


is well furniſned with books; and the gardens behind 
are extremely pleaſant. 

The chapel, which is alſo the pariſh church of St. 
John, is a moſt magnificent gothic ſtructure. The 
choir is long, and the painted glafs in the eaſt window, 
although extremely handſome, is not of any great an- 
tiquity. There are ſeveral beautiful monuments in 
this church ; and in the tower are a ring of ſix good 
bells. This college is under the direction of a warden, 
with 24 fellows, 14 poſt-maſters, 4 ſcholars, 2 chap- 
lains, 2 clerks, beſides a conſiderable number of other 
ſcholars, amounting in the whole to near 100. 

IV. ExeTex-CoLLece was founded by Walter 
Stapleton, biſhop of Exeter, and lord treaſurer of 


England, in the reign of Edward II. and conſiſts of | 


a large handſome ſquare, with a front 220 feet in 
length, in the middle of which is a large ruſtic gate, 
and over it a tower. This ſociety conſiſts of a rector, 
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25 fellows, a bible clerk, 2 exhibitioners, and near 
50 ſcholars who live at their own expence. 

V. OKRIEL-COLLEGE was founded by Edward II 
but does not contain any thing remarkable. T he 
building is a plain regular ſquare, and it is tubject to 
the viſitation of the lord- chancellor for the time being 
who, by the ſtatutes, is appointed viſitor. It conſiffs 
of a provoſt, 11 fellows, and 14 exhitioners, the 
whole number of ſtudents being about go, 

VI. QuEEN's-CoLLEGE: was founded by doctor 
Egglisfield, confeſſor to queen Philippa, queen of 
Edward III. It is ſituated on the north ſide of High- 
ſtreet, oppoſite Univerſity- college, and is a noble 
ſtructure, but it received {ome injury by an accidental 
fire that happened on the 18th of December, 1778 

| which deſtroyed one of the wings. | : 

The founder of this college, who was a native of 
Cumberland, deſigned it for the inſtruction of ſuch 
youths as offered themſelves from the northern coun- 
ties, who were to have the preference of thoſe from 
other parts. In the courle of time the building fell to 
decay, when the whole was taken down and rebuilt in 
its preſent form. | 

The front of this edifice extends a conſiderable way 
in length, and is built in imitation of the palace of 
Luxemburgh, with a noble cupola in the middle, un- 
der which is a ftatue of the late queen Caroline. The 
whole building is in the form of an oblong ſquare, 
being in length 300 feet, and in breadth 220; but 
the chapel and hall divide it in the middle, ſo that it 
forms two ſquares, one of which is ſurrounded on 
three ſides by a moſt beautiful cloyſter, 'finiſhed in the 
Doric order, and the portico leading into the other 
court has a handſome cupola over it, ſupported by 
eight Ionic columns. The library is at the weſt fide, 
and contains a, great number of books in moſt lan- 

uages. 
'T his college conſiſts of one provoſt, 16 fellows, 2 
| chaplains, 8 tabars, - (ſo called from taberdum, a ſhort 
gown which they formerly wore) 16 ſcholars, 2 clerks 
and 40 exhibitioners; 8 fellows and 4 ſcholars ſupport- 
ed by an eſtate left to the college by Mr. Mitehell of 
Richmond ; beſides a great number of other ſtudents, 
whole making in the whole upwards of 100. | 

VII. Nzw-CorLeGe was founded by the famous 
William of W ykenam, bilhop of Wincheſter, in the: 
year 1375. It has been called New-College from its 
firſt foundation, being atthat time highly regarded for 
extent and grandeur. The firſt court is 168 feet in 
length, and 129 in breadth; in the centre of which 
is a ſtatue of Minerva. The north ſide, which con- 
fiſts of the chapel and hall, is a venerable ſpecimen of 
Gothic magniticence; the. two upper ſtories -of the 
eaſt ſide form ti.e library, and on the welt are the 
lodgings of the warden. The chapel, for beauty and 
grandeur, exceeds all in the univerlity ; and near it is 
a cloiſter 146 feet in length on two ſides, and 105 on 
the other two. Contiguous to it on the north is a 
large and lofty tower, with ten bells. From the fir 
quadrangle there is a paſſage into another, called Gar- 
den- court, the beautiful area of Which, by means of 
a ſucceſſion of retiring wings, diſplays itſelf gradually 
in approaching the garden, from which it is ſeparated 
by an iron palliſado 136 feet in length. 

On the north ſide of the chapel is preſerved the ero- 
fier of the founder, which is uſually ſhewn to ſtran- 
gers; a well preſerved piece of antiquity, and almoſt 
the only one in the kingdom. It is of ſilver gilt, finely 
worked and embellithed in the gothic taſte; andthoug 
it is upwards of 400 years old, it has loſt little of its 
W beauty. In the garden of the college there is 
a lofty artificial mount, encompaſſed with ſevera! 

hedges of juniper, adorned with trees cut into various 
ſhapes, with ſtone ſteps and winding walks up to the 


| top, which is ſurrounded with rails and feats, and a 


tree growing in the middle. Here are alſo ſhady walks, 
arbours, and a. bowling-green. 

The members of this college .are, one warden, 70 
fellows, 10 chaplains, 3 clerks, 16 choriſters, and 
one ſexton, together with many gentlemen com- 


moners. 
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VIII. Lixncotn-CoLLece was founded by Rich- 


7 biſhop of Lincoln, in the reign of 
_— VI. and fniſhed by Thomas Rotheram, arch - 
biſhop of York, and chancellor of England in 1475. 
It is ſituated in the High- ſtreet, near the middle of 
the city, and conſiſts of two large ſquares, with a 
handſome chapel, the windows of which are finely 
Painted. It ſupports a rector, 12 fellows, 12 exhibi- 
ticners, ſix ſcholars, with a bible clerk, and ſeveral 


gentlemen commoners, amounting in the whole to 


t 7c. | : 
w_ SouLs COLLEGE was founded in 1437, 


Chichely, archbiſhop of Canterbury. It is 
e High- Reet, and conſiſts chiefly of two 
courts. The firſt court is a Gothic edifice, 124 feet 
in length, and 72 in breadth ; the chapel on the north 


ſide is a ſtately pile, and the hall, which forms one 


fide of an area to the eaſt, is an elegant modern room, 
adorned with many portraits and buſts. Adjoining 
to the hall is the buttery, which is a well-proportioned 
room of an oval figure, and an arched ſtone roof, or- 
namented with curious workmanſhip. The ſecond 
court is a magnificent gothic quadrangle, 172 feet in 
length, and 155 in breadth ; on the ſouth are the 
chapel and hall, on the welt a cloyſter, with a grand 
portico ; on the eaſt two Gothic towers, in the center 
of a range of fine apartments ; and on the north a 
library of uncommon magnificence. It is 200 feet in 
length, 30 in breadth, and 40 in height, and finiſhed 
in the moſt ſplendid and elegant manner. It was built 
at the expence of colonel Codrington, who laid out on 
it 6000l. and alſo gave his own library to be depoſited 
in it, and 4000l. to purchaſe new books. This col- 
lege —_— a warden, 40 fellows, 2 chaplains, and 

-holarſhips. 

5 eee one of the fineſt in the 
univerſity, or even in Europe, was founded by Wil- 
liam Patten, commonly called Wainfleet, biſhop of 
Wiricheſter, in 1458. It is fituated without the eaſt 
gate of the city, near the banks of the river Charwell. 
The front gate is of the Doric order, and on it is a 
fine ſtatue of the founder in his epiſcopal robes. In 
the firſt court, which is a noble gothic ſtructure, are 
fine cloiſters, having the chapel.and hall on the ſouth, 
both beautiful ſtructures ; the windows of the chapel 
ate finely painted, and the hall is adorned with many 
excellent pictures. There is, a paſſage from this 
ſquare into another on the north, on one ſide of which 
ig a noble modern building, zoo feet in length, and 
conſiſting of three ſtories ; but the oppoſite wings are 
abt yet finiſhed, 

The iituation' of this college is the moſt delightful 
of any in the univerſity, there being fine walks, plea- 
ſant groves, and a park behind, where there are 
always about 20 head of deer. The trees on each fide 
of the waiks are exceeding lofty, It has a fine tower, 
with a ring of ten bells; and is ſaid to be the richeſt 
foundation for the promotion of learning in Europe. 

The Society conſiſts of a preſident, 40 fellows, 30 
demies, a divinity lecturer, a ſchool-maſter, an uſher, 
four chaplains, an organiſt, eight clerks, and 16 cho- 
riſters, and the whole number of ſtudents exceeds one 
hundred. 

XI. Brazen-Nost-CoLLEece was founded by 
William Smith, biſhop of Lincoln, in conjunction 
with one Mr. Richard Sutton, a gentleman of Che- 
ſhire, in 1511. There was formerly a hall on this 
ſpot, commonly called Brazen Noſe Hall, in the front 
of which was a large brazen head, and this college 
having been founded on the fame ſpot, it has till 
retained the name. It is ſituated near Dr. Radcliffe's 
library, and conſiſts of two courts, in the firſt of 
which are the lodgings for the principal, and chambers 
for the fellows and commoners. The refectory is al- 
ſo in this court, and in it are many fine paintings. 
The portico is antient, and there are two buſts over 
it, one of the great king Alfred, and the other of 

John Erigena, a Scotchman, who was the firſt that 
read lectures at Oxford. 

The ſecond court is a modern edifice, built in a 
good taſte, with a cloiſter on one ſide, over which 
is the library, and oppoſite to it is the chapel, an ex- 


* 
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ceeding handſome ſtructure. The roof of the chapel, 
although carved of wood, reſembles Gothic archi- 
tecture in ſtone ; and the altar is finely decorated. 

This college maintains a principal, 20 fellows, 32 
ſcholars, and four exhibitioners ; befides about 50 
ſtudents. | 

Cokrus-CRHRISTI ColIzGE was founded b that 
great ſtateſman, Richard Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter 
in 1513, being deſigned for the reception of monks, 
but it was afterwards ſecularized. It is ſituated near 
Oriel college at the back gate of Chriſt church. The 
entry into the firſt court is through a moſt beautiful 
gate, oppoſite to which, on the eaſt, is the hall, a 
handſome building wainſcotted and fitted up in the 
neateſt manner, with a ceiling in the Gothic taſte. 

There is a curious column ſtands in the middle of 
this court, and on it is a fine dial, eſteemed a moſt 
excellent piece of workmanſhip, having been execut- 
ed by one Robert Hegge, who reſided here as a fellow 
in the reign of queen Elizabeth. 

Behind this court are the cloiſters, built in the 
modern taſte, and on the ſouth, fronting the meadows 
of Chriſt-church, is a handſome building in the 
Tonic order, andnear the hall is another neat modern 
ſtructure, for the reſidence of the gentlemen com- 
moners. The chapel, which is very neat, is 75 feet 
in length, and 25 in breadth, and the altar-piece is 
curiouily painted. 

The library contains many ſcarce and valuable 
manuſcripts ; particularly a manuſcript copy of the 
Engliſh bible, ſuppoſed to be older than Wickliffe's 
time, a bible in French, with many curious flowers 
painted in it, and the ſeripure hiſtory finely illuſtrated. 
There is alſo a vellum roll of the pedigrees of all the 
Engliſh kings, from Alfred the Great to Edward I. 
richly decorated with their arms and other enſigns; 
and there is a ſcarce and valuable collection of pam- 
phlets from the reformation to the revolution, 

This college conſiſts of a preſident, 20 fellows, 
two chaplains, 20 ſcholars, two clerks, two chori- 
riſters, and fix gentlemen commoners. | 

XIII. CnrisT-CHuRcy-CoLLEce is the largeſt 
and moſt noble of all the colleges in Oxford. It was 
firſt began to be founded by cardinal Wolſey, on the 
(cite of the priory of St. Frideſwide, but his diſgrace 
and death hindered him from compleating it. It was 
afterwards ſettled and endowed by king Henry VIII. 
The front is very ſtately, extending to the length of 
382 feet, and terminating at each end by two correſ- 
pending turrets. In the center is a grand Gothic 
entrance, the proportions and ornaments of which 
are remarkably magnificent; over it is a tower, in 
which are ten mulical bells, beſides a great bell, 
called Tom, that weighs near 17,090lb. and on 
the ſound of which, every night at nine o'clock, ' 
the ſtudents of the whole univerſity are enjoined 
by ſtatute to repair to their reſpective ſocieties. This 
college conſiſts of foar quadrangles, one of which, 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Grand Quad- 
rangle, is 264 by 261 feet, in the clear. The greateſt ' 
part of the ſouth ſide is formed by the hall, which is 
conſiderably elevated above the reſt of the building ; 
and, taken as a detached ſtructure, is a noble ſpecimen 
of antient magnificence. 
largeſt and moſt ſuperb in the kingdom; it contains 
eight windows on each ſide, is 123 feet in length, 40 
feet in breadth, and its ceiling is 30 feet high. The 
church of this college is ſituated at the eaſt end of 
the Grand Quadrangle, and is the cathedral of the 
dioceſe: it is an antient venerable ſtructure; the roof 
of the choir is a beautiful piece of ſtone work, and 
ſome of the windows are finely painted. Peckwater- 
court, to the north-eaſt of the Grand Quadrangle, is 
perhaps the moſt elegant edifice in the univerſity ; it 
has three uniform ſides, each of which has 15 win- 
dows in front; and on the ſouth ſide of this court is 
Canterbury-court, originally Canterbury-college. It 
is a {mall court, and chiefly remarkable for its anti- 
quity. The fourth quadrangle is Chaplain's Court, 
which ſtands north-eaſt of Canterbury-court. 

There is a gravel-walk belonging to this college, 
planted on each fide with elms, which is a quarter of 


a mile 


This room is one of the 
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a mile in length, and of a proportionable breadth. In 
the lower departments of the library of this college 1s 
depoſited a fine collection of paintings, the donation 
of general Guiſe. There is alſo a tine ſtatue of Mr. 
Locke, by Roubiliac. 

This college maintains a dean, eight canons, 101 
ſtudents, eight chaplains, eight ſinging men, and as 
many choriſters ; a ſchool-maſter, an uſher, an organ- 
iſt, and a teacher of muſic. 

XIV. Tazimity-ColLEcts was founded by fir 
Thomas Pope, in the year 1556. It is ſituated op- 
polite to a place called the Turl, and the avenue to it, 
tronting the ſtreet, is fenced in by an handſome iron 

aliſadoe. On the front are ſtatues, not only of the 
founder, but alſo of ſeveral other benefactors. The 
tower is in the center, with the chapel on one fide, 
and the gateway beneath. 

It conſiſts of two courts, in the firſt of which are 
the chapel, the hall, the library, and the lodgings of 
the preſident, The church, which was erected in 
1695, is a fine ſtructure of the Doric order. The al- 
tar-piece is of cedar inlaid, the rails and ſcreen of ce- 
dar, and all adorned with exquifite carving. The ceil- 
ing is of beautiful ſtucco, in the middle of which is a 
fine painting of the aſcenſion ; and the pavement, 
from the ſcreen to the altar, is of black and white 
marble. Under an alcove beneath the altar-piece is 
a gothic tomb, which encloſes the remains of the 
founder and his lady. The hall, which is built in the 
gothic taſte, is large and ſpacious ; and the library con- 
tains a great number of very antient and valuable 
books. | 

The ſecond court is an elegant pile of buildings, 
deſigned by fir Chriſtopher Wren, and conſiſts of 
three ſides. The intermediate one lays the whole 
open to the gardens, which are extenſive, and Jaid out 
with great taſte and elegance. 

This college has a preſident, twelve fellows, twelve 
ſcholars, and about eighteen independent members. 

XV. ST. Jonx BayTisT COLLEGE was founded by 
Thomas White, merchant and alderman of London, 
in the year 1555. It is ſituated on the north of Baliol 
College, and before it is a fine terrace ſhaded with 
lofty elms. The building conſiſts of two elegant 
ſquares, in the firſt of which are the preſident's lodg- 
gs, together with the hall and chapel. The latter is 
a handſome ſtructure, and the altar is adorned with 
fine Corinthian pillars, having a repreſentation of our 
Lord's meeting with the two diſciples at Emmaus over 
the communion-table. There is a fine organ on the 
north fide, and the ſervice is performed in the ſame 
manner as in cathedrals Near the organ is a nitch, 
in which is the heart of Dr Rawlinſon, encloſed in 
a ſilver box, agreeable to his own direction. 

The hall is exceeding magnificent, being wholly 
built of Portland ftone, with a fine ſcreen ; and the 
chimney-piece is of beautiful variegated marble, or- 
namented with ſeveral fine paintings. 

The ſecond court was deſigned by Inigo Jones, and 
is finiſhed in the moſt elegant manner, with two co- 
lonades in the Doric order. Under each of the colo- 
nades are fine porticos, .and over them are ſtatues of 
Charles I. and his queen Henrietta of France. 

The library is enriched with a moſt valuable collec- 
tion of books and manuſcripts, preſented by Dr. 
Laud, who was many years preſident. But the greateſt 
curioſity is a drawing of Charles I. which contains 
the Book of Pſalms in the lines of his beard, and has 
been taken notice of in the Spectator. 

This college has a preſident, 50 fellows, two chap- 
lains, one organiſt, five ſinging-men, ſix choriſters, 
two ſextons, and about 70 ſtudents. 

XVI. Jzsvs CoLLEecet was founded by Hugh Price, 
doctor of laws, and an eminent civilian in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth; but her majeſty furniſhed the ma- 
terials for the building, for which ſhe claimed the 
privilege of nominating ſuch fellows and ſtudents as 
were firſt placed in it. It is ſituated oppoſite Exeter 
college, and conſiſts of two courts, in one of which 
is the hall, the lodgings for the principal, and the cha- 


pel. 
The ceiling of the hall is finely executed in ſtucco, 
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and in it is the portrait of queen Elizabeth, fine! 
painted. The picture of Charles I. by Vandyke is 
in the principal's lodgings, and is eſteemed a ſtriking 
3 

he inner court is very neat; and on the 
ſide is the library well furniſhed with books ; _ 
alſo the ſtatutes of the college, curiouſly written on 
vellum, by Mr. Parry of Shipton on Stour, formerly 
one of the fellows. 

This ſociety conſiſts of one principal, nineteen fel. 
lows, eighteen ſcholars, with many exhibitionerg 
and commoners, amounting in the whole to above 
ninety. | 

XVII. WapHam CoLLece was founded by Ni- 
cholas Wadham, Eſquire, and tiniſhed by Dorothy 
his lady, in 1613. Itis ſituated oppoſite T rinity col. 
lege, and is one of the moſt regular and uniform ſtruc. 
tures in the univerſity, The ſquare is 130 feet every 
way, and the gate is under a fine tower in the center 
of the front. | 

The hall is a noble gothic ſtructure, having many 
fine paintings. The cloiſter is on one ſide, and the 
chapel, with fine paintings in the windows, on the 
other. The window was painted by one Van Lyng 
a Dutchman, and coſt upwards of 1500l. The altar- 
piece is curiouſly painted on cloth of an afhen colour, 
and is reckoned the only one of the ſame nature in 
Oxford, beſides that of New College, and repreſents 
the Laſt Supper. 

The regularity of the building of this college ariſes 
from this circumſtance, that no additions or alterations 
have been made ſince it was founded, and ſhews what 
was the taſte of that age. 

This ſociety conſiſts of a warden, fifteen fellows, 
fifteen ſcholars, two chaplains, two clerks, and ſix- 
teen exhibitioners, who, with the gentlemen com- 
moners, amount to about fifty. 

XVIII. PrusROKE CoLLEGE was founded at the 
expence of Thomas Tindall, of Woodſtock, eſquire, 
and ſeveral other benefactors, and named Pembroke 
from the earl of Pembroke, then chancellor of the uni- 
verſity. It is an exceeding good building, and con- 
ſifts of two courts, ſituated oppofite the great gate of 


1 Chrift's church. 


The buildings of the firſt court are very elegant, 
and near the entrance of it are the maſter's lodgings ; 
but the inner court, although a modern building, is 
very irregular. The chapel is juſtly admired for its 
beauty and neatneſs, with fine — adjoining. on 
the weſt, The hall is adorned with pãmtings of the 
founders and benefactors ; and on the whole it is an 
exceeding neat college. 

This college has a maſter, fourteen fellows, twenty- 
four ſcholars, beſides ſeveral exhibitioners, being in 
all about ſixty. 

XIX. WoRcresTER-CoLLEGE was founded b 
Thomas White, founder of St. John's college, an 
annexed to that ſociety ; but there being but little left 
to * it, the college ſold it to ſir Thomas Cooke, 

f Aſhley, near the city of Worceſter, who re- foun- 
ded and endowed it in 1714. It is fituated on the 
banks of the Thames, at the entire extremity of the 
ſuburbs of the city, on an eminence from whence 
there is a deſcent to the river. 

The grand court is entirely in the modern taſte, 
and the library is built in the Ionic order, being 100 
feet long, with a ſpacious cloiſter underneath, and in 
it is a choice collection of books. There is alſo a 
— curiolity in this library, namely, the edition of 

alladio, made uſe of by ms Jones, with manu- 
ſcript notes, by that great architect, on the margin. 

The chapel and hall are built in the moſt handſome 
manner, and the gardens are excecding pleaſant. The 
ſociety conſiſts of a provoſt, twenty fellows, and ſe- 
venteen ſcholars, being in all about forty. 

XX. HERTrORD COLLEGE was formerly called Sta- 
peidon Hall, and deſigned for the education of the 
monks of Glaſtonbury ; but it was afterwards an- 
nexed to Exeter college, till doctor Newton, its late 
maſter, procured a charter to erect it into a college, 
and it is named Hertford, from one Elias Hertford, in 


the reign of Edward I. who founded a {mall convent 
T on 
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the ſpot, where the preſent edifice ſtands. It is 
— eppodte the gate of the public ſchools, and 
conſiſts of one court, very irregularly built ; but it 
has been lately repaired and beautified in a moit ele- 


ant Manner. 


The ſociety conſiſts of a principal, four ſenior fel- 


lows or tutors, and as many junior fellows or aſſiſ- 
tants, beſides ſcholars, the whole number amounting 
irty. 

9 — of theſe colleges there are five halls, 
which we ſhall enumerate in their proper order. 

I. St. ALBan's HALL is of great antiquity, and 
was a place for learning in the reign of Henry III. 
having been founded by a native of St. Alban's, and 
then reſiding in Oxford. It is without a chapel, but 
the front is a neat plain ſtructure. 

II. St. EpmunDd's HALL is ſituated near Queen's 
college, and was founded in the reign of Edward II. 
The chapel is exceeding neat, the library well fur- 
niſhed with books, the refectory very convenient; 
and the principal is appointed by the maſter and fel- 
lows of Queen's college. 

III. St. Mary's HALL belonged formerly to 
Oriel college, and is ſituated in Oriel lane. It is an 
exceeding neat ſtructure, conſiſting of one court, in 
the middle of which is a very pleaſant garden. The 
chapel is ſmall, but the library is well furniſhed with 
many curious books ; and although it was never incor- 
porated, yet it has ſeveral exhibitions. Many great 
men have refided in it, particularly the great Eraſ- 
mus, and fir Thomas More. | 

IV. New-1nn-HALL was founded in the reign of 
Edward III. for the tuition of Auguſtin monks, and 
ſtands nearly oppoſite the gate of St. Mary's Hall. It 
has been long noted for the ſtudy of the civil law, and 
ſome of the greateſt men of that faculty have been 
educated here. It has no chapel, but there is a fine 
collection of the works of ſuch writers as have diſ- 
tinguiſhed themſelves for their knowledgein the laws, 
whether civil or canon. 

V. MacpaLEen-HALL was either founded by Wil- 
liam of Wickham, or purchaſed by him as a ſchool for 
the inſtruction of the choriſters in the Latin language. 
It is ſituated on the weſt of Magdalen college, and the 
choriſters belonging to that college have a grammar 
ſchool in one part of it. This hall, in conſequence of 
ſome additional buildings, is now become equal to 
many of the colleges, and has a library well furniſh- 
ed with excellent books. The chapel is an ex- 
ceeding neat ſtructure, and the refectory very con- 
venient. 

The above halls are the only remains of the nu- 
merous inns, or academical houſes, originally poſ- 
ſeſſed by the ſtudents of Oxford. They are neither 
endowed nor incorporated, but are ſubject to their 
reſpective principals, whoſe ſalaries ariſe from the 
rents paid for the chambers. The principals are ap- 
pointed by the chancellor of the univerſity, except 
that of Edmund-Hall, whoſe principal is nominated 
by Queen's College. 

Having thus deſcribed the colleges and halls, we 
ſhall now take notice of the other public buildings 
that belong to this celebrated univerſity. 

The PuBLic Schoors, with one fide of the library 
on the weſt, form within a ſpacious ſquare of 105 
feet. The principal front of the ſchools on the out- 
ſide is about 175 feet in length, in the middle where- 
of is a great gate, with a magnificent tower over it, 
in which is fir Henry Savile's library ; and the higheſt 
apartments of the tower are uſed for aſtronomical ob- 
ſervations, and ſome experiments in philoſophy, and 
from thence called the Obſervatory. 

The ſchools are as follow - 

. The divinity ſchool. 
. The anatomy ſchool, 
. The natural philoſophy ſchool. 
. The moral philoſophy ſchool. 
. The law ſchool, 
The hiſtory ſchool. 
The language ſchool. 
Ihe geometry ſchool. 
The metaphy ſie ſchool. 
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10. The logic ſchool. 

11. The muſic ſchool. 

12. The aſtronomy ſchool. 
13. The arithmetie ſchool. 

In theſe public ſchools the profeſſors are to read their 
lectures in the natural ſciences every day in the week 
during term- time, except Sundays. In which ſchoals 
likewiſe all ſcholars are obliged, by the ſtatutes of the 
univerſity, at ſuch and ſuch certain times to perform 
ſuch and ſuch exerciſes for their ſeveral degrees, as diſ- 
putations, declamations, examinations, lectures, &c. 

Three ſides of the upper ſtory of the ſchools form 
one entire room, which is called the PicruRE Gl 
LERY. It is furniſhed with the portraits of many 
learned and famous men, ſeveral large cabinets of me- 
dals, and ſome caſes of books, being intended as a 


continuation of the Bodleian library. Among the 


paintings are portraits of king Alfred, William of 
Wykeham, biſhop of Wincheſter, Sir Thomas Bod- 
ley, Dr. Wallis, Sir Henry Savile, Sir Hans Sloane, 
Dr. Halley, Samuel Butler, Archbiſhop Uſher, Hugo 
Grotius, Joſeph Scaliger, Iſaac Caſaubon, Meric 


Caſaubon, Eraſmus by Hans Holbein, Franciſcus 


2 by Vandyke, ſohn Selden, Montaigne, Father 


Paul, Dr. Edward Pococke, Galileo, Chaucer, Dr. 


Henry Hammond, Sir Thomas More, Dr. Samuel 
Clarke, Samuel Bochart, Sir William Dugdale, 
Michael Angelo, Ben Johnſon, Pope, Prior, Swift, 
the Earl of Clarendon, Dr. Radcliffe, Lord Falkland, 
Mr. Locke, and many other eminent and, learned 
perſons. 

The Arundel\marbles are placed to advantage on the 
north ſide of the ſchools. They conſiſt of ſome very 
antient monuments, both Greek and Latin, procured 
from the Levant, and were moſt of them the gift of 
Henry Howard, Earl of Arundel. In the the Logic 
and Moral Philoſophy School is alſo placed a fine 
collection of ſtatues, buſtos, and marble ſculptures, 
which were many years at Eaſton, the the ſeat of the 
ear] of Pomfret, and were preſented to the Uniyerſity 
of Oxford by the late counteſs of Pomfret. 

The UNIVERSITY LiBRaky, uſually called the 
BopLEIAN LiBRaRy, from Sir Thomas Bodley, its 
principal founder, is a large, lofty ſtructure, in the 
torm of a Roman H, and is faid to contain the greateſt 
number of books of any library in Europe, (except, 
perhaps, the Vatican) a catalogue of which is printed 
in two volumes folio. The original library has been 
prodigiouſly encreaſed by many large and valuable 
collections of Greek and Oriental manuſcripts, as 
well as other choice and curious books. — Among a 
great number of moſt valuable books in this library, 
are the following :—The four Goſpels in Greek: 
above 1000 years old, in large capital letters. —The 
four Goſpels, a Latin manuſcript, ſuppoſed to have 
been one of thoſe books which were brought over into 
Britain by St. Auguſtine.— The Acts of the Apoſtles, 
in Latin and Greek, ſuppoſed to have originally be- 
longed to the venerable Bede. 

The New, or RADCLIFFIAN LIBRARY, was foun- 
ded by Dr. John Radcliffe, who bequeathed 40,0001. 
for the purpoſe. The firſt ſtone of this building was 
laid on the 17th of December, 1737, and the library 
opened, with reat ſolemnity, on the 1 zen of April, 
1745. It ſtands in the midſt of a magnificent ſquare, 
formed by St. Mary's church, the public ſchools, 
Brazen-Nole and All-Souls College. It is a ſump- 
tuous pile of building, ſtanding upon arcades, which, 
circularly diſpoſed, incloſe a ſpacious dome, in the 
center of which is the library, and into it is an aſcent 
by a flight of ſpiral ſteps. The library, which is ex- 
ceedingly magnificent and elegant, is encloſed by a 
circular ſeries of arches, ſupported by pilafters of the 
Ionic order, and beautified with feſtoons. Behind 
theſe arches are formed two. circular galleries, one 
above and the other below, where the books are diſpo- 
ſed in elegant cabinets. The finiſhing and decorations of 
this elegant ſtructure are all in the higheſt taſte: over 
the door is a ſtatue of the founder ; and the pavement. 
is of two colours, formed of a peculiar ſpecies of ſtone, 
brought from Harts-foreſt in Czermany. | 

The TRrEATKE is a moſt magnificent ſtructure, and 
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adapted for the celebration of the public acts of the 


univerſity, the annual commemoration of its benefac- 
tors, and ſome other ſolemnities. The building, 


* which is in the form of a Roman D, was erected by 


Sir Chriſtopher Wren, in 1669, at the expence of 
Dr. Sheldon, archbiſhop of Canterbury, then chan- 
cellor of the univerſity, who not only beſtowed 
13,0001. on the building, but endowed it with 20001. 
to purchaſe lands for keeping it in perpetual repair. 
The front, which ſtands oppoſite to the Divinity 
School, is adorned with Corinthian columns, and 
other decorations. The roof is flat, and being nei- 
ther ſupported by pillars or arch-work, reſts on the 
walls, which are diſtant 80 feet one way, and 70 the 
other. The ceiling is decorated with allegorical 
paintings. On all public occaſions the vice-chancellor, 
with the two proctors, are ſeated in the ſemi-circular 
part, with the noblemen and doors on each hand, 
the maſters of arts in the area, and the reſt of the uni- 
verſity, and ſtrangers in the galleries. 

The AsHMOLEAN MusEUM is ſituated on the weſt 
ſide of the Theatre. It was built at the expence of 
the univerſity by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, in 1683, and 
is remarkable for its ſymmetry and elegance. The 
eaſtern portico is highly finiſhed in the Corinthian or- 
der, and adorned with a variety of characteriſtical 
embelliſhments. This Muſeum is a famous repoſi- 


| tory of natural and artificial rarities, and of ſeveral 
Roman antiquities, as altars, lamps, medals, &c. | 


The building was erected at the requeſt of Elias Aſh- 


mole, eſq. who placed here the large collection of 


rarities which he had collected and purchaſed. And 
this collection has been ſince greatly enriched by ſeve- 
ral ample and valuable benefactions. The principal 
natural curioſities conſiſt of the bodies, horns, bones, 
&c. of animals, preſerved dry, or in ſpirits ;- curious 
and numerous ſpecimens of metals, minerals, 
ſhells, ores, and foffils. On the firſt floor of this 
building lectures are read in experimental philoſophy; 
and in proper apartments underneath is an elabora- 
tory for courſes of chemiſtry and anatomy. There 
are three ſmall libraries in this edifice, the firſt called 
Aſhmole's ſtudy, which contains his printed books 


and manuſcripts relating to heraldry and antiquity, . 


and the manuſcripts of Sir William Dugdale ; the 
ſecond contains Dr. Liſter's library ; and the third 
that of Anthony Wood, with his laborious collec- 
tions, chiefly relating to this city and univerſity, 
The CLARENDON PRINTING HovsE is ſeated on 
the eaſt ſide of the Theatre, and north of the ſchools. 
It was built in the year 1711, with the profits arifing 
from the fale of lord Clarendon's Hiſtory of the Grand 
Rebellion, the copy of which was given to the uni- 
verſity by the lords Clarendon and Rocheſter, ſons of 
that nobleman. It is a grand edifice 115 feet in 
length, and conſiſts of two lofty ſtories, Towards 
the ſtreet is a grand portico of the Doric order ; the 
height of the columns being equal to the ſtories. This 
is anſwered on the oppoſite ſide, next the ſchools, by 
a frontiſpiece ſupported by three quarter columns of 
the ſame dimenſions ; and the Doric entablature en- 


compaſſes the whole building. On the top are ſtatues. 


of the nine muſes; and over the entrance on the 
ſouth fide a ſtatue of the earl of Clarendon. As you 
enter on this fide, on the right hand, are the apart- 
ments where bibles-and common prayer books are 
printed, under the privilege and appointment of the 
univerſity. On the left, is the univerſity-preſs. Be- 


| fides the apartments aſſigned for the compoſitors, 


prefimen, &c. there is one with a lobby, or anti- 
chamber, where the heads of houſes and delegates 
meet, which is well proportioned and highly finiſhed. 


In this room is a very good picture of Queen Anne, 


by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 

The PRrsic GARDEN is ſituated on the ſouth of 
Magdalen College, and was given to the univerſity 
by Henry D'Anvers, earl of Derby, who purchaſed 
the ground, coataining five acres, of Magdalen-col- 
lege, ſurrounded it with a lofty wall, and erected, 
next to the ſtreet, a parapet, with iron palliſades 
thereon. The piers which ſupport theſe and other 
iron-work, are properly ornamented with vaſes of 
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fruits and flowers of various kinds, ſerving as a fence 
to the green-court, through which you paſs to the 
gateway; the deſign of which is attributed to Inigo 
Jones, and is juſtly eſteemed an elegant piece of ar- 
chitecture. In the center over the arch is a buſt of the 
founder, lord Derby; on the left hand of the 
entrance is a ſtatue of Charles I. and on the right 
another of Charles II. The garden is divided into 
four quarters, with a broad walk down the middle, 2 
croſs walk, and one all round. Near the entrance 
are two elegant and uſeful green-houſes, one on the 
right, the other on the left, built by the univerf 
for Ex2tics, of which there is a conſiderable collec. 
tion. In the quarters, within the yew hedges, is the 
greateſt _— of ſuch plants as require no artificial 
heat to nourith them, all ranged in the proper claſſes, 
and numbered. Eaſtward of the garden, without the 
walls, is an excellent hot-houſe, where tender plants, 
ſuch whoſe native foil lies between the tropics, are 
raiſed and brought to great perfection; viz. the annana, 
or pine-apple, the plantain, the coffee ſhrub, the cin- 


| namon, the creeping cereus, and many others. This 


uſeful foundation has been much improved by the late 
Dr. Sherrard, who brought from Smyrna a valuable 
collection of Botanical Books, and a valuable Hortus 
Siccus, At the eaſt end of the building is an apart- 
ment for the profeſſor, whoſe ſalary is paid out of the 
intereſt of 3000l. given by Dr. Sherrard for that pur- 
poſe. An aſſ.ſtant to the profeſſor is provided out of 
the univerſity, | 

Beſides the Univerſity, Oxford had antiently ſeve- 
ral other buildings ſet apart for learning, as alſo a 
great number of religious foundations ; but the prin- 
cipal part of theſe were diſſolved before the reform- 
ation. 

The only remnant of all theſe religious founda- 
tions now left is a ſmall hoſpital fituated about a mile 
eaſt of the city. It was dedicated to St. Bartholomew, 
and was founded in the reign of Henry F. It for- 
merly conſiſted of a maſter, who was a prieſt, a clerk, 
fix infirm or leprous brethren, and two in health to 
take care of the houſe. In 1328 king Edward III. 
gave it to Oriel College, on condition of their main- 
taining in it a chaplain and eight poor brethren. 

The city of Oxford gives title of earl to the noble 
family of Harley. It has two good weekly markets, 
viz. on Wedneſdays and Saturdays; and is diftant 
from London 55 miles. 

About two miles north of Oxford is a village cal- 
led Gopsrow, which was once remarkable for a 
pricry of Benedictine nuns, founded by a rich widow 
named Editha, who became the firſt abbeſs in 1138. 
Fair Roſamond, who was ſeduced by king Henry 11. 
ſpent much of her time with theſe nuns, before her 
amour with that prince, and afterwards ended her 
days with thei. She is faid to have been the moſt 
beautiful woman of that age, and was the daughter 
of lord Clifford, who was a great benefactor to this 


nunnery. There is great reaſon to believe that Henry 


promiſed her marriage before he ſeduced her, though 
for political reaſons he afterwards efpouſed Eleanor or 
Guienne. He had two ſons by Rofamond, but that 
lady ſhook off all connections with him, after he 
brought his queen to England, and retired to this 
nunnery, where ſhe ſpent the remainder of her days 
in penitence. Part of the church of this antient pri- 
ory is ſtill ſtanding, particularly the tower; but all 
the reſt is down, except a few fragments of the walls. 
Within the church is a part of the monument erected 
to the memory of Fair Roſamond, arid from the re- 
mains of the inſcription it appears that ſhe lived to 
a conſiderable age; ſothat the ſtory of her being ſecreted 
in a bower near Woodſtock, and poiſoned by queen 
Eleanor, ſeems to be a mere fable. ; 

Beſides the above priory, there were many other 
religious foundations in the neighbourhood of Ox- 
ford; but they all fell at the general diſſolution of 
religious houſes; and not a ſingle veſt.ge of either 
now remains, 

WoopsTOCK is a town of great antiquity, and in 


the time of the Saxons had a palace, where thoſe mo- 
narchs held their witenagemotes, or parliaments, It 
Was 
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Was here that the great Alfred tranſlated the Conſo- 
lation of Philoſophy, written by Boethius ; and the 
manuſcript, which is a great curioſity, is now in the 


Britiſh Muſeum. 


King Henry I. who was as fond of hunting as his | 


epaired this palace, and walled in the park, 
— 74 — to om” ſtocked with deer, and va- 
rious kinds of game. Henry II. often reſided here, 
and in this palace gave his couſin in marriage to 
William, king of Scotland. It was alſo the favourite 
reſidence of Edward I. whoſe ſon Edmund was born 
in it, re” 
r ? 
"== reign of queen Mary her ſiſter, the renowned 
ueen Elizabeth, was kept a priſoner in this palace; 
and it is thought that ſhe eſcaped the flames at thein- 
terceſſion of Philip of Spain. From that time it was 
viſited occaſionally by our ſovereigns till the civil wars, 
when the greateſt part of it was demoliſhed, and no 
remains are now to be ſeen. 

The town of Woodſtock is pleaſantly fituated, and 
contains many good buildings. The town-houſe, 
which was erected a few years ago, is a very neat edi- 
fice. The ſtreets are well paved; and as it is a high 
road to Oxford, there are ſeveral good inns for the 
accommodation of travellers. Here is a good free 
ſchool, founded in the reign of queen Elizabeth, by 
Richard Cromwell, a citizen of London ; and three 


alms-houſes for poor aged people. 


The town is noted for its manufaCtories of fine 


waſh-leather gloves, and poliſhed ſteel watch chains, 
both of which, for their goodneſs, are eſteemed equal 
to any made in England. The government of the 
town is veſted in a mayor, recorder, and four alder- 
men, who are aſſiſted by ſixteen of the principal inha- 
bitants as common-council, It has a good weekly 
market on Tueſday, and is diſtant from London 63 
miles. 

The honour and manor of the town and hundred 
of Woodſtock were, in the reign of queen Anne, ſet- 
tled by parliament on John Churchill, duke of Marl- 
borough, who commanded the army of the grand al- 
liance, formed by Great Britain, Holland, Portugal, 
and other powers, againſt France and Spain, and 
upon his deſcendants, male and female, as a monu- 
ment of national gratitude for his bravery and con- 
duct. A palace was alfo erected for him at the pub- 
lic expence, in a very delighful ſituation, about half a 
mile from Woodſtock, which, to commemorate the 
important victory he obtained over the French and 
Bavarians at Blenheim, was called BLENHEIM Hovuse. 

This magnificent ſtructure is built wholly of free- 
ſtone, from a deſign of fir John Vanburgh. The 
roof is adorned with a handſome baluſtrade, and a 
great number of ſtatues ; but the towers have a heavy 
appearance, and ſeem as if they would fink the fabrick 
beneath the ſurface of the earth, which occaſioned the 
wits of the age to write the following epitaph on the 
architect after his death : 


Lie heavy on him earth! for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee? 


In many parts, however, the architecture is noble; 
but in others it is ſpoiled by a profuſion of decora- 
tions, which deſtroys the ſimplicity of the deſign. 

On the ſouth front, which is eſteemed the beſt, is 
a ſtatue of Lewis XIV. which that haughty tyrant 
had cauſed to be placed on the gates of Tournay, when 
he invaded the Low Countries; but the bravery of our 
Engliſh forces brought it from that almoſt impregna- 
ble fortreſs, and placed it here in memory of the 
greateſt commander that ever ſupported the glory of 
his country. 

On the eaſt {ide is a portal, through which you paſs 
into the houſe, and on it are many repreſentations of 
his grace's martial atchievements. 

From this you are conducted to the great hall, the 
roof of which is finely painted by fir James Thorn- 
hill, and the whole is ſupported by pillars in the Co- 
rinthian order. The paintings in the hall are all hiſ- 


as was alſo Edward the Black Prince, ſon of | 


| time to the Britiſh nation, that an accurate copy, of 


tory pieces, repreſenting the atchievements of ſome 

of the Greek and Roman heroes, and were preſented 

to his grace by the king of Sardinia. : 904 
On the left of the hall is a paſſage leading to the 


apartments, finely hung with rich tapeſtry, repre- 


ſenting Alexander's battles, with many pieces of ſcrip- 
ture hiſtory, and ſome of the actions of the firſt 
Chriſtian fathers. There are alſo ſeveral fine paint- 
ings by Vandyke, and a whole length picture of Elea- 
nor Gwyn, miſtreſs to Charles II. and mother of the 
firſt duke of St. Alban's, from whom the noble fa- 
mily of Beauclerk are deſcended. The other paint- 
ings are ſo numerous, that it would require a volume 


to defcribe them, and many are executed by the 


grexteſt maſters in Italy; 
The ſaloon is equal in ſize and magnificence to the 


_ apartments; and over the door is a buſt of the 
uke. 


The apartment below the ſaloon is curiouſly con- 


.trived as a retreat in hot weather, the floor being all 


laid with fine maable, which throws ſuch a coolneſs. 


over it, that it is extremely agreeable.* The walls 


are painted with figures of the dreffes uſed by the dif- 
ferent nations in the univerſe. The ceiling repreſents 
the duke as ſtopped by peace in the career of his vie- 
tories, and the tapeſtry repreſents many of the battles 
and ſieges in which his grace was engaged. 

The gallery is a moſt noble room, being 180 feet 
in length, with the heighth and breadth ſuited pro- 


portionally. - The pictures, however, have been re- 


moved from it, and it is now uſed as a library, where 
there is a vaſt collection of all ſorts of books, with 
gilt wire lattices before the-cafes. The proſpect from 
this magnificent room is the moſt charming that can 
be imagined. | | e 

The Chineſe cloſet is extremely neat, and furniſhed 
with many fine paintings, beſides other curioſities, 
collected by the Dutcheſs. | 

Thechapel is as fine as can be imagined, and in it 
is a marble monument, to the memory of the duke 
and ducheſs done by Ryſbrack, with another for their 
ſon who died of the ſmall pox at Cambridge. 

The gardens are ſpacious and agreeable; they ori- 
pn conſiſted of about 100 acres, but the preſent 
duke has made . large additions and many elegant 
improvements. The noble deſcent to the water on 
the ſouth and weſt, covered with flowery ſhrubs, and 
embelliſhed with other natural beauties, are not eaſy 
to be paralleled. About the middle of the grand ap- 
proach is a magnificent bridge, conſiſting chiefly of 
one arch, in the ſtyle of the Rialto at Venice. The 
water is formed into a ſpacious lake, which covers the 
whole extent of a capacious valley, ſurrounded by an 
artificial declivity of a prodigious depth, and has been 
conſidered, both with regard to its accompaniments 
and extent, as the moſt capital piece of water in the 
kingdom. | * 

The park is between ten and eleven miles in cir- 
cumference, and contains many beautiful ſcenes. 
The lover of rural variety will be entertained here 
with every circumſtance of beauty which he ean ex- 


pect from diverſified nature; from hills and vallies, 


wood and water. It was in this park where the ori- 
ginal palace ſtood, mentioned in our deſcription of 
Woodſtock. 


We have before obſerved, that the ſtory of fair 


Roſamond's being ſecreted here, with a view of ſe- 
curing her from the rage and jealouſy of queen Elea- 
nor, is a tradition not well founded; but it is not im- 
probable, that while the amour between this lady and 
that prince ſubſiſted, ſne might reſide here. For it is 
ſaid that the romantic retreat, which was called Fair 
Roſamond's Bower, was ſituated here in the valley, 
to the north-weſt of the Bridge, . near a remarkable 
bath, or ſpring, called at preſent Roſamond's Well. 


In the grand avenue leading to the houſe is an elegant 


triumphal arch, and near it a ſtately column termi- 


nated by a ſtatue of the late duke; on the pedeſtal of 


the column is a long inſeription, which does ſo much 
honour to the memory of the duke, and at the ſame 
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adapted for the celebration of the public acts of the 
univerſity, the annual commemoration of its benefac- 
tors, and ſome other ſolemnities. The building, 
which is in the form of a Roman D, was erected by 
Sir Chriſtopher Wren, in 1669, at the expence of 
Dr. Sheldon, archbiſhop of Canterbury, then chan- 
cellor of the univerſity, who not only beſtowed 
13,0001. on the building, but endowed it with 20001. 
to purchaſe lands for keeping it in perpetual repair. 
The front, which ſtands oppoſite to the Divinity 


School, is adorned with Corinthian columns, and | 
other decorations. The roof is flat, and being nei- 


ther ſupported by pillars or arch-work, reſts on the 
walls, which are diſtant 80 feet one way, and 70 the 
other. The ceiling is decorated with allegorical 
paintings. On all public occaſions the vice-chancellor, 
with the two proctors, are ſeated in the ſemi-circular 
part, with the noblemen and doctors on each hand, 
the maſters of arts in the area, and the reſt of the uni- 
verſity, and ſtrangers in the galleries. 

The AshMorl EAN MusEgum is ſituated on the weſt 
fide of the Theatre. It was built at the expence of 
the univerſity by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, in 1683, and 
is remarkable for its ſymmetry and elegance. The 
eaſtern portico is highly finiſhed in the Corinthian or- 
der, and adorned with a variety of characteriſtical 
embelliſhments. This Muſeum is a famous repoſi- 
tory of natural and artificial rarities, and of ſeveral 
Roman antiquities, as altars, lamps, medals, &c. 
The building was erected at the requeſt of Elias Aſh- 
mole, eſq. who placed here the large collection of 
rarities which he had collected and purchaſed. And 
this collection has been fince greatly enriched by ſeve- 
ral ample and valuable benefactions. The principal 
natural curioſities conſiſt of the bodies, horns, bones, 
&c. of animals, preſerved dry, or in ſpirits ;- curious 
and numerous ſpecimens of metals, minerals, 
ſhells, ores, and foffils. On the firſt floor of this 
building lectures are read in experimental philoſophy; 
and in proper apartments underneath is an elabora- 
tory for courſes of chemiſtry and anatomy. There 
are three ſmall libraries in this edifice, the firſt called 
Aſhmole's ſtudy, which contains his printed books 


and manuſcripts relating to heraldry and antiquity, . 


and the manuſcripts of Sir William Dugdale ; the 
ſecond contains Dr. Liſter's library; and the third 
that of Anthony Wood, with his laborious collec- 
tions, chiefly relating to this city and univerſity, 
The CLARENDON PRINTING HovsE is ſeated on 
the eaſt ſide of the Theatre, and north of the ſchools. 
It was built in the year 1711, with the profits arifing 
from the fale of lord Clarendon's Hiſtory of the Grand 
Rebellion, the copy of which was given to the uni- 
verſity by the lords Clarendon and Rocheſter, tons of 
that nobleman. It is a grand edifice hy Sg in 
length, and conſiſts of two lofty ſtories. Towards 
the ſtreet is a grand portico of the Doric order; the 
height of the columns being equal to the ſtories. This 
is anſwered on the oppoſite ſide, next the ſchools, by 
a frontiſpiece ſupported by three quarter columns of 
the ſame dimenſions; and the Doric entablature en- 


compaſſes the whole building. On the top are ſtatues 


of the nine muſes; and over the entrance on the 
ſouth fide a ſtatue of the earl of Clarendon. As you 
enter on this fide, on the right hand, are the apart- 


ments where bibles-and common prayer books are 


printed, under the privilege and appointment of the 
univerſity. On the left, is the univerſity-preſs. Be- 


| fides the apartments aſſigned for the compoſitors, 


prefimen, &c. there is one with a lobby, or anti- 
chamber, where the heads of houſes and delegates 
meet, which is well proportioned and highly finiſhed. 
In this room is a very good picture of Queen Anne, 
by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 

The Pxvysic GARDEN is ſituated on the ſouth of 
Magdalen College, and was given to the univerſity 
by — D' Anvers, earl of Derby, who purchaſed 
the ground, coataining five acres, of Magdalen-col- 
lege, ſurrounded it with a lofty wall, and erected, 
next to the ſtreet, a parapet, with iron palliſades 
thereon. The piers which ſupport theſe and other 
iron-work, are properly ornamented with” vaſes of 
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| poſe. An alſſſſtant to the profeſſor is provided out of 


| a conſiderable age; ſothat the ſtory of her being ſecreted 


| nunnery. There is great reaſon to believe that Henry 


fruits and flowers of various kinds, ſerving as a fence 
to the green-court, through which you paſs to the 
gateway; the deſign of which is attributed to Inigo 
Jones, and is juſtly eſteemed an elegant piece of ar- 
chitecture. In the center over the arch is a buſt of the 
founder, lord Derby; on the left hand of the 
entrance 1s a ſtatue of Charles I. and on the right 
another of Charles II. The garden is divided into 
four quarters, with a broad walk down the middle, 2 
croſs walk, and one all round. Near the entrance 
are two elegant and uſeful green-houſes, one on the 
right, the other on the left, built by the univerũty 
for Ex2tics, of which there is a conſiderable collec- 
tion. In the quarters, within the yew hedges, is the 
greateſt 3 of ſuch plants as require no artificial 
heat to nouriſh them, all ranged in the proper claſſes, 
and numbered. Eaſtward of the garden, without the 
walls, is an excellent hot-houſe, where tender plants, 
ſuch whoſe native ſoil lies between the tropics, are 
raiſed and brought to great perfection; viz. the annana, 
or pine- apple, the plantain, the coffee ſhrub, the ein- 
namon, the creeping cereus, and many others. This 
uſeful foundation has been much improved by the late 
Dr. Sherrard, who brought from Smyrna a valuable 
collection of Botanical Books, and a valuable Hortus 
Siccus, At the eaſt end of the building is an apart- 
ment for the profeſſor, whoſe ſalary is paid out of the 
intereſt of 3000l. given by Dr. Sherrard for that pur- 


the univerſity, 

Beſides the Univerſity, Oxford had antiently ſeve- 
ral other buildings ſet apart for learning, as alſo a 
great number of religious foundations ; but the prin- 
cipal part of theſe were diſſolved before the retorm- 
ation. ; 

The only remnant of all theſe religious founda- 
tions now left is a {mall hoſpital fituated about a mile 
eaſt of the city. It was dedicated to St. Bartholomew, 
and was founded in the reign of Henry F. It for- 
merly conſiſted of a maſter, who was a prieſt, a clerk, 
ſix infirm or leprous brethren, and two in health to 
take care of the houſe, In 1328 king Edward III. 
gave it to Oriel College, on condition of their main- 
taining in it a chaplain and eight poor brethren. 

The city of Oxford gives title of earl to the noble 
family of Harley. It has two good weekly markets, 
viz. on Wedneſdays and Saturdays; and is diſtant 
from London 55 miles. ä 

About two miles north of Oxford is a village cal- 
led Gopsrow, which was once remarkable for a 
pricry of Benedictine nuns, founded by a rich widow 
named Editha, who became the firſt abbeſs in 1138. 
Fair Roſamond, who was ſeduced by king Henry 11. 
ſpent much of her time with theſe nuns, before her 
amour with that prince, and afterwards ended her 
days with them. She js faid to have been the moſt 
beautiful woman of that age, and was the daughter 
of lord Clifford, who was a great benefactor to this 


promiſed her marriage before he ſeduced her, though 
for political reaſons he afterwards efpouſed Eleanor of 
Guienne. He had two ſons by Rofamond, but that 
lady ſhook off all connections with him, after he 
brought his queen to England, and retired to this 
nunnery, where the ſpent the remainder of her days 
in penitence. Part of the church of this antient pri- 
ory is ſtill ſtanding, particularly the tower; but all 
the reſt is down, except a few fragments of the walls. 
Within the church is a part of the monument erected 
to the memory of Fair Roſamond, arid from the re- 
mains of the inſcription it appears that ſhe lived to 


in a bower near Woodſtock, and poiſoned by queen 
Eleanor, ſeems to be a mere fable. 

Beſides the above priory, there were many other 
religious foundations in the neighbourhood of Ox- 
ford; but they all fell at the general diſſolution of 
religious houſes; and not a ſingle veſt.ge of either 
now remains. 

WoopsTOCK is a town of great antiquity, and in 


the time of the Saxons had a palace, where thoſe mo- 
narchs held their witenagemotes, or parliaments, It 
| Was 
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was here that the great Alfred tranſlated the Conſo- 
lation of Philoſophy, written by Boethius ; and the 
manuſcript, which is a great curioſity, is now in the 

iti Iuſeum. 
1 I. who was as fond of hunting as his 
father, repaired this palace, and walled in the park, 
which he cauſed to be well ſtocked with deer, and va- 
rious kinds of game. Henry II. often reſided here, 
and in this palace gave his couſin in marriage to 
William, king of Scotland. It was alſo the favourite 
reſidence of Edward I. whoſe ſon Edmund was born 
in it, as Was alſo Edward the Black Prince, ſon of 
Edward III. 

In the reign of queen Mary her ſiſter, the renowned 

ueen Elizabeth, was kept a priſoner in this palace; 

and it is thought that ſhe eſcaped the flames at thein- 
terceſſion of Philip of Spain. From that time it was 
viſited occaſionally by our ſovereigns till the civil wars, 
when the greateſt part of it was demoliſhed, and no 
remains are now to be ſeen. | 

The town of Woodſtock is pleaſantly fituated, and 
contains many good buildings. The town-houſe, 
which was erected a few years ago, is a very neat edi- 
fice. The ſtreets are well paved; and as it is a high 
road to Oxford, there are ſeveral good inns for the 
accommodation of travellers. Here is a good free 
ſchool, founded in the reign of queen Elizabeth, by 
Richard Cromwell, a citizen of London ; and three 
alms-houſes for poor aged people. 


The town is noted for its manufactories of fine 


waſh-leather gloves, and poliſhed ſteel watch chains, 
both of which, for their goodneſs, are eſteemed equal 
to any made in England. The government of the 
town is veſted in a mayor, recorder, and four alder- 
men, who are aſſiſted by ſixteen of the principal inha- 
bitants as common-council. It has a good weekly 
market on Tueſday, and is diſtant from London 63 
miles. 

The honour and manor of the town: and hundred 
of Woodſtock were, in the reign of queen Anne, ſet- 
tled by parliament on John Churchill, duke of Marl- 
borough, who commanded the army of the grand al- 
liance, formed by Great Britain, Holland, Portugal, 
and other powers, againſt France and Spain, and 
upon his deſcendants, male and female, as a monu- 
ment of national gratitude for his bravery and con- 
duct. A palace was allo erected for him at the pub- 
lic expence, in a very delighful ſituation, about half a 
mile from Woodſtock, which, to commemorate the 
important victory he obtained over the. French and 
Bavarians at Blenheim, was called BLENHEIM Hovuse. 

This magnificent ſtructure is built wholly of free- 
ſtone, from a deſign of fir John Vanburgh. The 
roof is adorned with a handſome baluſtrade, and a 
great number of ſtatues ; but the towers have a heavy 
appearance, and ſeem as if they would fink the fabrick 
beneath the ſurface of the earth, which occaſioned the 
wits of the age to write the following epitaph on the 
architect after his death : 


Lie heavy on him earth ! for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee ? 


In many parts, however, the architeCture is noble ; 
but in others it is ſpoiled by a profuſion of decora- 
tions, which deſtroys the ſimplicity of the deſign, 

On the ſouth front, which is eſteemed the beſt, is 
a ſtatue of Lewis XIV. which that haughty tyrant 
had cauſed to be placed on the gates of Tournay, when 
he invaded the Low Countries ; but the bravery of our 
Engliſh forces brought it from that almoſt impregna- 
ble fortreſs, and placed it here in memory of the 
greateſt commander that ever ſupported the glory of 
his country. 

On the eaſt ſide is a portal, through which you paſs 
into the houſe, and on it are many repreſentations of 
his grace's martial atchievements. 

From this you are conducted to the great hall, the 
roof of which is finely painted by fir James Thorn- 
hill, and the whole is ſupported by pillars in the Co- 
rinthian order, ' he paintings in the hall are all hiſ- 
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.trived as a retreat in hot weather, 
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tory pieces, repreſenting the atchievements of ſome 
of the Greek and Roman heroes, and were preſented 
to his grace by the king of Sardinia. ; 6:8 
On the left of the hall is a paſſage leading to the 
apartments, finely hung with rich tapeſtry, repre- 
ſenting Alexander's battles, with many pieces of ſerip- 
ture hiſtory, and ſome of the actions of the firſt 
Chriſtian fathers. There are alſo ſeveral fine paint- 
ings by Vandyke, and a whole length picture of Elea- 
nor Gwyn, miſtreſs to Charles II. and mother of the 
firſt duke of St. Alban's, from whom the noble fa- 
mily of Beauclerk are deſcended. The other paint- 
ings are ſo numerous, that it would require a volume 
to defcribe them, and many are executed by the 
grexteſt maſters in Italy. | 

The ſaloon is equal in ſize and magnificence to the 
_ apartments; and over the door is a buſt of the 

uke. 

The apartment below the ſaloon is curiouſly con- 

the floor being all 


laid with fine maable, which throws ſuch a coolneſs 


over it, that it is extremely agreeable. The walls 


are painted with figures of the dreffes uſed by the dif- 
ferent nations in the univerſe. The ceiling repreſents 
the duke as ſtopped by peace in the career of his vie- 
tories, and the tapeſtry repreſents many of the battles 
and ſieges in which his grace was engaged. 

The gallery is a moſt noble room, being 180 feet 
in length, with the heighth and breadth ſuited pro- 
portionally. The pictures, however, have been re- 
moved from it, and it is now uſed as a library, where 
there is a vaſt collection of all ſorts of books, with 
gilt wire lattices before the caſes. The proſpect from 
this magnificent room is the moſt charming that can 
be imagined. | ; * 

The Chineſe cloſet is extremely neat, and furniſhed 
with many fine paintings, beſides other curioſities, 
collected by the Dutcheſs. | 

The chapel is as fine as can be imagined, and in it 
is a marble monument, to the memory of the duke 
and ducheſs done by Ryſbrack, with another for their 
ſon who died of the ſmall pox at Cambridge. 

The gardens are ſpacious and agreeable ; they ori- 
ny conſiſted of about 100 acres, but the preſent 
duke has made _ large additions and many elegant 
improvements. The noble deſcent to the water on 
the ſouth and weſt, covered with flowery ſhrubs; and 
embelliſhed with other natural beauties, are not eaſy 
to be paralleled. About the middle of the grand ap- 
proach is a magnificent bridge, conſiſting. chiefly of 
one arch, in the ſtyle of the Rialto at Venice. The 
water is formed into a ſpacious lake, which covers the 
whole extent of a capacious valley, ſurrounded by an 
artificial declivity of a prodigious depth, and has been 
conſidered, both with regard to its accompaniments 
and extent, as the moſt capital piece of water in the 
kingdom. | n 

The park is between ten and eleven miles in cir- 
cumference, and contains many beautiful ſcenes. 
The lover of rural variety will be entertained here 
with every circumſtance of beauty which he ean ex- 
pect from diverſified nature; from hills and vallies, 
wood and water. It was in this park where the ori- 
ginal palace ſtood, mentioned in our deſcription of 
Woodſtock. 

We have before obſerved, that the ſtory of fair 
Roſamond's being ſecreted here, with a view of ſe- 
curing her from the rage and jealouſy of queen Elea- 
nor, is a tradition not well founded; but it is not im- 
probable, that while the amour between this lady and 
that prince ſubſiſted, ſhe might reſide here. For it is 
ſaid that the romantic retreat, which was called Fair 
Roſamond's Bower, was ſituated here in the valley, 
to the north-weſt of the Bridge, near a remarkable 
bath, or ſpring, called at preſent Roſamond's Well. 
In the grand avenue leading to the houſe is an elegant 
triumphal arch, and near it a ſtately column termi- 
nated by a ſtatue of the late duke; on the pedeſtal of 
the column is a long inſeription, which does ſo much 
honour to the memory of the duke, and at the ſame 
time to the Britiſh nation, that an accurate copy, of 
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it may not be diſpleaſing to our readers, more eſpeci- 
ally as it gives a ſhort detail of the whole tranſactions 


and conqueſts of that illuſtrious general. The inſcrip- 
tion is as follows: 


The caſtle of Blenheim was founded by Queen ANNE, 
In the fourth year of her reign, 
In the year of the Chriſtian zra 1705. 
A monument deſigned to perperuate the memory of the 
Signal victory 
Obtained over the French and Bavarians, 
Near the village of Blenheim, 
On the banks of the Danube, 
By Jonx Duke of MARTBOROUOH: 


The hero not only of this nation, but of this age ; 


Whoſe glory. was equal in the council and in the field; 
Who by wiſdom, juſtice, candour, and addreſs, 
Reconciled various, and even oppoſite intereſts ; 

Acquired an influence 
Which no rank, no authority, can give, 
Nor any force but that of ſuperior virtue ; 
Became the fixed important center, 
Which united, in one common cauſe, 
The principal ſtates of Europe ; 
Who by military knowledge, and irreſiſtable valour, 
In a long feries of uninterrupted triumphs, 
Broke the power of France, 
When raiſed the higheſt, when exerted the moſt ; 
Reſcued the empire from deſolation ; 


Aﬀerted and confirmed the liberties of Europe. 


Philip, a grandſon of the houſe of France, united to 
the intereſts, directed by the policy, ſupported by 
the arms of that crown, was placed on the throne of 
Spain. King William III. beheld this formidable 
union of two great, and once rival monarchies. At 
the end of a life ſpent in defending the liberties of 
Europe, he ſaw them in the greateſt danger. He 
provided for their ſecurity in the moſt effectual 
manner. He took the duke of Marlborough into 
his ſervice. | 


Embaſſador extraordinary and plenipotentiary to the 
States-General of the United Provinces, 


The Duke contracted ſeveral alliances before the death 


of king William. He confirmed and improved 
theſe. He contracted others after the acceſſion of 
queen Anne; and re- united the confederacy, which 
had been diſſolved at the end of a former war, in a 
ſtricter and firmer league. 


Captain-general and commander in chief of 
The forces of Great Britain, 


The duke led to the field the army of the allies. He 


took, with ſurpriſing 4 Venlo, Ruremonde, 
Stevenſwaert, and Liege. He extended and ſecured 
the frontiers of the Dutch. The enemies, whom 
he found inſulting at the gates of Nimeguen, were 
driven to ſeek for ſhelter behind their lines. He 
forced Bonne, Huy, Limburgh, in another cam- 
paign. He ed the communication of the 
Rhine, as well as the Maes, He added all the 
country between theſe rivers to the former con- 
queſts. The army of France, favoured by the 
defection of the elector of Bavaria, had penetrated 
into the heart of the empire. This mighty body 
lay expoſed to immediate ruin. In that memora- 
ble crifis, the duke of Marlborough led his troops 
with unexampled celerity, ſecrecy, order, from the 
Ocean to the Danube. He ſaw : he attacked : nor 
ſtopped, but to conquer the enemy. He forced the 
Bavarians, ſuſtained by the French, in their ſtrong 
intrenchments at Schellenberg. He paſſed the Da- 
nube. A ſecond royal army, compoſed of the beſt 
troops of France, was ſent to reinforce the firſt. 
That of the Confederates was divided. With one 
part of it the fiege of Ingoldſtadt was carried on. 
With the other the duke gave battle to the uni- 
ted ſtrength of France and Bavaria. On the ſe- 


: 4 | 
cond oy of Auguſt 1704, he gained a more glorious | 


victory than the hiſtories of any age can boa. 
The heaps of lain were dreadful proofs of his va 
lour. A marſhal of France, whole legions of 
French, his priſoners, proclaimed his mercy. Ba- 
varia was ſubdued, Ratiſbon, Auſbourg, Ulm, 
Meminghen, all the ufurpations of the enemy were 
recovered. The liberty Diet, the peace of the 
Empire, were reſtored. From the Danube the 
duke turned his victorious arms towards the Rhine, 
and the Moſelle. Landau, Treves, Traerbach, 
were taken. In the courſe of one campaign the 
very nature of the war was changed. The invaders 
of other ſtates were reduced to defend their own, 
The frontier of France was expoſed in its weakeſt 
part to the efforts of the allies. 

That he might improve this advantage, that he might 
puſh the ſum of things to a ſpeedy decifion, the 
duke of Marlborough led his troops early in the 
following _ once more to the Molſelle. They, 
whom he had ſaved a few months before, neglected 
to ſecond him now. They, who might have been 
his companions in conqueſt, refuſed to join him. 
When he ſaw the generous deſigns he had formed 
fruſtrated by private intereſt, by pique, by jealouſy, 
he returned with ſpeed to the Maes. He returned, 
and Fortune and Victory returned with him. 

Liege was relieved ; Huy retaken. The French, 
who had preſſed the army of the States-General 
with ſuperior numbers, , retired behind .iatrench- 
ments, which they deemed impregnable. The 
duke forced theſe intrenchments, with inconſidera- 
ble loſs, on the ſeventh day of July 1705. He 
defeated a great part of the army which defended 
them. The reſt eſcaped by a precipitate retreat. 
If advantages proportionable to this ſucceſs were 
not immediately obtained, let the failure be aſeribed 
to that misfortune which attends moſt confedera- 
cies ; a diviſion of power, where one alone ſhould 
command. The diſappointment itſelf did honour 
to the duke. It became the wonder of mankind 
how he could do ſo much under thoſe reſtraints, 
which had hindered him from doing more. 

Powers more abſolute were given him afterwards. 
The increaſe of his powers multiplied his victories, 
At the opening of the next campaign, when all his 
army was not yet aſſembled ; when it was hardly 
known, that he had taken the field ; the noiſe of 
his triumphs was heard over Europe. On the 
12th of May, 1706, he attacked the French at 
Ramillies. In the ſpace of two hours the whole 
army was put to flight. The vigour and conduct 
with which he improved this ſucceſs, were equal to 
thoſe wherewith he gained it. Louvain, Bruſſels, 
Malines, Liege, Ghent, Oudenard, Antwerp, 
Damme, Bruges, Coutray, furrendered. Oſtend 
Menin, Dendermond, and Aeth, were taken. 
Brabant and Flanders were recovered. Places 
which had reſiſted the greateſt generals for months, 
for years ; provinces, diſputed tor ages, were the 
conqueſts of a ſummer. Nor was the duke content 
to triumph alone. Solicitous for the general in- 
tereſt, his care extended to the remoteſt ſcenes ot 
the war. He choſe to leſſen his own army, that he 
might enable the leaders of other armies io conquer. 
To this it muſt be aſcribed that Turin was relieved; 
the duke of Savoy reinſtated ; the Freach driven 
with conſuſion out of Italy. 

Theſe victories gave the Confederates an opportunity 
of carrying the war on every ſide into the dominions 
of France, But the continued to enjoy a kind of 
peaceful neutrality in Germany. From Italy the 
was once alarmed, and had no more to fear. The 
entire reduction of his power, whote ambition had 
cauſed, whoſe ſtrength ſupported the war, ſeemed 
reſerved for him alone, who had ſo triyumphantly 
begun the glorious work. 

The barrier of France on the fide of the Low Coun- 
tries had been forming for more than half a cen- 
tury. What art, power, expence, couid do, had 
been done to render it impenetrable. Yet here 
ſhe was moſt expoſed ; for here the duke of Mal- 
borough threatened to attack her. 1 
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| er what they had gained by ſurprize, or had 
. yielded to — — treachery, the French 
marched to the banks of the Schelde. At their 
head were the princes of the blood, and their moſt 
fortunate general the duke de Vendoſme. Thus 
commanded, thus poſted, they hoped to check the 
victor in his courſe. Vain were their hopes. The 
duke of Marlborough paſſed the river in their fight; 
He defeated their whole army, The approach of 
night concealed, the proximity of Ghent. favoured 
their flight. They neglected nothing to repair their 
loſs, to defend their frontier. New generals, new 

_ armies, appeared in the Netherlands. All contri- 
buted to enhance the glory, .none were able-to-re- 
tard the progreſs, of the confederate _ | 
Liſle, the bulwark of this barrier, was eged. A 
numerous garriſon, and a marſhal of France, de- 


fended the place. Prince Eugene of Savoy com- 


manded, the duke of Marlborough covered and 
ſuſtained the fiege. The rivers were ſeized, and 
the communication with Holland interrupted. The 
dukeopened new communications with greatlabour, 
and much greater art. Through countries over- 

run by the enemy, the neceſſary convoys arrived 
in fa One alone was attacked, The tr 
which attacked it were beat. The defence of Lille 
was animated by affurances of relief. | 

The French aſſembled all their force. They marched 
towards the town. The duke of Marlborough 


offered them battle, without ſuſpending the ſiege. 


They abandoned the enterprize. They came to 
fave the town. They were ſpectators of its fall. 
From this conqueſt the duke haftened to others. The 
poſts taken by the enemy on the Schelde were fur- 
prized. That river was paſſed the ſecond time, 


and, notwithſtanding the great preparations made 


to prevent it, without oppoſition. . 

Bruſſels, beſieged by the elector of Bavaria, was re- 
lieved. Ghent 
middle of a winter remarkably ſevere. An army, 
little inferior to his own, marched out of the 


ace. | 
23 ſeaſon of the year permitted him to open 
another campaign, the duke beſieged and took 
Tournay. inveſted Mons. Near this city, 
the French army, covered by thick woods, defend- 
ed by noble entrenchments, waited to moleſt, nor 
preſumed to offer battle. Even this was not at- 
tempted by them with impunity. On the laſt day 
of Auguſt, 1709, the duke attacked them in their 
camp. All was employed; nothing availed againſt 
therefolution of ſuch a general, againſt the fury of 
ſuch s. The battle was bloody. The event 
decifive. The woods were pierced. The fortifi- 
cations trampled down. The enemy fled. The 
town was taken. Doway, Bethune, Aire, St. 
Venant, Bouchain, underwent the fame fate in two 
ſucceeding years. Their vigorous reſiſtance could 
not fave them. The army of France durſt not at- 
tempt to relieve them. It ſeemed preſerved to 
defend the capital of the monarchy. 
The proſpect of this extreme diſtreſs was neither 
diſtant nor dubious. The French acknowledged 
their conqueror, and ſued for peace. 


Theſe are the actions of the late Duke of MarLBo- 
ROUGH, ; 
Performed in the compaſs of a few years, 
Sufficient to adorn the annals of ages. 
The admiration of other nations 
Will be conveyed to lateſt poſterity, 
In the hiſtories even of the enemies of BRIrAIN. 
The ſenſe which the Britiſh nation had 
Of his tranſcendent merit, 
Was expreſſed , | 
In the moſt ſolemn, moſt effectual, moſt durable 
manner. | 
The acts of parliament inſcribed on this pillar 
Shall ſtand 
As long as the Britiſh name and language laſt, 
Illuſtrious monuments 
22 
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Of MaRLBOROUGH'S glory, 
n 
+ Of BarTaix's gratitude. 


Upon the whole, there is in every part of this noble 
manſion ſuch a protufton of magniticence as is ſeldom 
to be met with ; for no fooner is one curiofity viewed 
than another preſents itſelf, and the mind ts loſt in 
continual admiration. In ſhort, the whole may be 
conſidered as a noble monument of Engliſh gratitude, 
to perpetuate the memory of 2 man, whoſ: actions 
will remain an everlaſting honour to the nation. 

The duke's deſcendants are obliged, by way of ho- 
mage, for the tenure of this manure, to preſent annu- - 
ally a ſtandard to the king on the ad of Auguſt, the 
anniverſary of the victory of Blenheim; and this ſtan- 
dard is kept in a cloſet in the queen's; room at 
the palace of Windſor. . 

In the neighbourhood of Woodſtock are the vil- 
lages of BzGcBRook and BLADEN, remarkable for an 
old fortification, commonly called the Round Caftle, 
which ſtands near Begbrook church, though it is in 
the pariſh of Bladen. Near it is a ſubterraneous paſ- 
ſage under the river Charwell, but when, or on what 


account it was made, is not known. 


About four miles to the north-weſt of Blenheim is 
DrTcaLev, the noble ſeat of the earl of Litchfield. 


It is a lofty edifice built of hewn ſtone, ſituated on a 


hill, which commands a fine view of Blenheim, Ox- 
ford; and the hills beyond it. The ſouthern front is 
very elegant, and the offices, which form two beauti- 
ful wings, have a communication with the principal 
building by circular colonades. 

The ball is elegantly decorated, and finely propor- 
tioned. The ceiling contains an affembly of the 
gods, painted by Kent. Two of the compartments 


| are filled with hiſtorical pieces from the ſame hand; 


one of which repreſents Eneas meeting Venus his 
mother, in the wood near Carthage ; and the other, 
Venus preſenting Eneas with the new armour. The 
ſciences are introduced as ornaments, with buſts of 
philoſophers, poets, hiſtorians and orators, properly 
diſpoſed ; and over them are baſſo-relievos copied from 
antiques out of the Florentine Muſeum, with a ſtatue 
of the Venus de Medicis. The chimney-piece is ſu- 
perb and lofty, and decorated with a portrait of the 
late earl of Litchfield, by Akerman. | | 

The muſic room is well adapted tv the uſe for which 
it was intended; and its elegance cannot fail of pro- 
ducing the moſt pleaſing effect on the ſpectator. It is 
ornamented with a great number of beautiful paint- 
ings, among which 1s one of Rubens and his family 
hunting with wild beaſts. 

The dining- room is exceeding noble, and finiſhed 
with the greateſt elegance. Among other paintings 
here are the capital portraits of Henry VIII. and 
prince Henry, by Holbein. There is alſo a family- 
piece of Charles I. with his ſon at his knee, by Van- 
dyke. But the moſt remarkable painting here is that 
of ſir Henry Lee, with the maſtiff which ſaved his 
life, by Johnſon. The 4 this piece is founded 
on a miraculous eſcape of fir Henry from being affaſſi- 
nated by'one of his own ſervants, who had formed a 
defign of robbing the houſe, after having murdered 
his maſter. But providentially on the night this pro- 
ject was intended to be put in execution, the maſtiff, 


though no favourite with, nor ever taken notice of, by 


his maſter, accompanied him up ſtairs, crept under the 
bed, and could not be driven away by the ſervant ; 
when at length fir H ordered him to be left: and 
in-the dead of night, the ſame ſervant entering the 
room to execute his deſign, was inſtantly ſeized by the 
dog, and, upon being ſecured, confeſſed his inten- 


| tions. 


In one corner of the piece are the following lines : 


More faithful than favoured. 
Reaſon in man cannot effect ſuch love, 
As nature doth in them that reaſon want: 
Ulyſſes true and kind his dog did prove, 
wa faith in better friends was very ſcant, 
o 0 
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My travels for my friends have been as true, 
Though not as far as fortune did him bear; 

No friends my love and faith divided Knew, 
Though neither this nor that once equalled were, 
But in my Dos, whereof I made no ſtore, 

I find more love than them I truſted more. 


The damaſk bed-chamber is adorned with tapeſtry, 
war ms boys ſqueezing grapes, and engaged in 
other ſports. The furniture of the bed, &c. 1s rich 
crimſon damaſk. ALES | 

The tapeſtry drawing-room is alſo adorned with ta- 
peſtry, repreſenting the Muſes and Apollo, a vintage, 
2 cenes ; and there are ſome good por- 
traits here. From this apartment there is a delightful 
view of a winding valley, with a ſerpentine canal, 
over which is an elegant bridge from a deſign of Pal- 
ladio. f 

The ceiling and walls of the ſaloon are richly ſtuc- 
coed; and in the middle compartment of the roof is a 
repreſentation of Flora and the Zephyrs. Here is 
alſo an excellent antique of the goddeſs Health, about 
thirty inches in height; purchaſed from Dr. Mead's 
collection. On its pedeſtal is a baſs-relief of the head 
of Æſculapius, cut with remarkable boldneſs. 

In the green damaſk drawing room the chimney- 
piece is finely executed by Scheemaker, and finiſhed 
with two ſmall Corinthian columns. In the middle, 
is a landſcape, by Wootton. Over the doors are two 
ſtriking pictures brought from Italy, of ruins, rocks 
and caſcades. Here is alſo a table of Italian marble, 
havinga greeniſh ground interſperſed with white veins. 


In the gilt drawing-room is a full length portrait of 


Charles II. and the ducheſs of Cleveland, by Lely; 
with two other portraits by Kneller, and two curious 
tables of Egyptian marble. In the velvet bed-cham- 


ber both the bed and hangings are of rich figured Ge- 


noa velvet. The chimney- piece is elegantly finiſhed 
by Scheemaker, and adorned with a proſpect of a ruin 
by Paul Panini. 

The tapeſtry room is curiouſly ornamented in the 
Chineſe taſte. Here are two pieces of tapeſtry, one 
of which repreſents the Cyclops forging the armour 
of ZEneas ; the other, Neptune, with his proper at- 
tendants, giving directions about re-fitting a veſſel, 
which has juſt been ſhipwrecked. Over the chim- 
ney-piece, which is finely finiſhed in white marble, is 
a capital picture of the duke and ducheſs of York, and 
the princeſſes Mary and Anne, by ſir Peter Lely; and 
over the doors are two maſterly landſcapes, by an Ita- 
lian hand. 

On the whole, this ſeat is a noble repoſitory of va- 
Juable and maſterly portraits, executed by the moſt 
eminent artiſts in that ſpecies of painting ; Rubens, 
Vandyke, Sir Peter Lely, and our ingenious coun- 
tryman and rival of Vandyke, Jonſon. As a piece of 
architecture, this ſeat is not inferior to any for the 
juſtneſs of its proportions, and the convenient diſpo- 
lition of its apartments. With regard to its furniture 
and decorations, it is finiſhed with taſte rather than 
ſplendour; and adorned with that elegance which 
reſults from ſimplicity. | | 

WHiTNEgY or WI1TNEY is a town of great antiquity, 
pleaſantly fituated onthe Roman highway, called Ake- 
man ſtreet. It was a place of conſiderable repute be- 
fore the Conqueſt, after which the number of its in- 
habitants increaſed ſo faſt, that it received ſummonſes 
to ſend members to parliament in the reign of Edward 
IT. but that privilege has been long ſince diſcontinued, 

The town chiefly conſiſts of one ſtreet about a mile 
in length, and is remarkable for a great manufactory 
carried an for making blankets, and different ſorts of 
woollens, and more of theſe goods are ſaid to be made 
here than at any other town in the kingdom. Several 
waggon loads of blankets are ſent every week to Lon- 
don, from whence they are exported to fareign parts. 
The fineſt wool is brought from Herefordſhire and 
Worceſterſhire, and the coarſeſt from Lincolnſhire. 
There are upwards of 500 weavers in the town, who 
work up about 7000 packs of wool annually ; and there 
are not leſs than 3000 perſons annually employed in 
cardingand ſpinning. The blankets are ſcoured by mills 


pen; and the epithet 


erected on the river Windruſh, whoſe water, from a pe- 
culiar nitrous quality, is well adapted for the purpoſe- 

Here is an excellent free-ſchool founded by Mr. 
Box, an eminent druggiſt of London; and beſides a 
handſome falary for the maſter, he left a good library 


of books, and appointed the maſter and fellows: of 


Oriel. College, Oxford, to be its viſitors. There is 
alſo an hoſpital for the widows of fix diſtreſſed blanket- 
makers, and a charity-ſchool for the poor children of 
the town. 5 8 

— has a good weekly market on Thurſday ; 
and is diſtant from London 64 miles. | 

To the eaſt of Witney is a ſmall but agreeable vil. 
lage, called ExsHAu. It was onee a place of great 
repute, having in it a noble monaſtery. for monks of 
the Benedictine order, which was founded before the 
Norman conqueſt. Great part of the front of this 
building, with two towers, are ſtill ſtanding, from 
which it appears that when perfect it was a moſt mag- 
nificent ſtructure. 442133 | 

\BAmPToON is a poor town ſituated on a ſmall. ſtream 
that runs into the Thames. It is a place of great an- 
tiquity, but having long ſince fallen to decay, does 
not at preſent contain any thing remarkable. It has 
a ſmall church, with a charity ſchool for twenty boys. 


The inhabitants, however, carry on ſome trade, par 


ticularly in the making of leather breeches, jackets, 
gloves, and other articles. It has a weekly market 
— Wedneſdays; and is diſtant from London 69 
miles. | 

BURFORD is a town of great antiquity, as appears 
from a bloody battle fought here between the Weſt 
Saxons and the Mercians, wherein the former were 
conquerors. In this battle Cothred, king of the Weſt 
Saxons, ſeized the ſtandard of the Mercians; and in me- 
mory of that event the inhabitants uſed formerly, on a 
certain day in the year, to carry one through the town 
on a pole, in imitation of the original. „ 

The town was incorporated by a charter from 


Henry II. and although it is now much decayed 


from its antient grandeur, yet it has a common ſeal, 
and is governed by two bailiffs, with proper officers. It 
has a weekly marketon Saturday; and is diſtant 
from London 71 miles. «12 
CHARLEBURY is alſo a very antient. town, and 
formerly of great repute ; but it is now ſo decayed 2s 
hardly to deſerve the name of a village. It had for- 
merly a good weekly market, but that has been long 
diſcontinued ; nor is there a fingle building in the 
town that merits the notice of 2 traveller. 
CHIPPING-NoRTON was a place of ſome. note in 
the time of the Saxons, fram whom it received its 
name, on account of its having a market, __ | 
(from which Clipping is derived) ſignifying to chea- 
orton was added, to diſtinguiſh 


it from another place to the ſouth-weſt of Witney, 


| called Briſe-Norton. It antiently ſent members ta 


parliament, but that privilege has been loſt ex er ſince 


| the reign. of Edward III. It is, however, a corpora- 


tion, and is governed by two bailiffs, who are em- 
powered to hold a court, and to judge and deter- 
mine in all actions under the value of 4l. 

The ſtreets of this town are very irregular, and the 


only building in it that merits particular notice is the 


church, which is a handſome edifice, and built after a 
curious model. It contains a great number of antient 
monuments, by the inſcriptions on many of which it 
appears that ſome of the inhabitants of the town for- 
merly were wealthy, which is a proof that the place 
at that time muſt have carried on a conſiderable trade. 
It is at preſent, however, a very trifting town ; but 
it has a good weekly market on: Wedneſday; and is 


| diſtant from London 74 miles. 


In the neighbourhood of this town. are the remains 
of an antient monument, now called RoLLRICK'S 
STONES. They are very lofty, and placed in a cir- 
cular direction, with one taller than the reſt, which the 
people call the King. As theſe ſtones have not any 
reſemblance to the Britiſh antiquities, they are ſup- 
poſed to have been ſet up in memory of Rollo, the 
famous. Danith commander. But we are of opinion 
that they were ſet up by ſome of the firſt inhabitants 
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of this iſland, and uſed as a temple by the Druids, 
long before that at Stonehenge. There are ſeveral 
of the like nature in other parts of the kingdom, and 
the workmanſhip is a ſtrong proof of their having been 


erected at a period when the people were utterly un- 


acquainted with the liberal arts. TS 

A few miles to the north eaſt of Chipping-Norton 
is a village called Hooxs-NorToNn, but vulgarly 
Hocs-NorTown. It is ſuppoſed to have been an- 
tiently a royal ſeat of the Saxon kings, though there 
are not at preſent the leaſt remains of antiquity to 
juſtify ſuch an aſſertion. The place is remarkable for 
a bloody battle fought between the Danes and the 
Engliſh in the year 914, in which the latter were de- 
feated ; and there are in its neighbourhood ſeveral bar- 
rows, or ſepulchral monuments, of the antient Bri- 
tons. In former times the-people of this place were 
reputed to be ſo vulgar in their manners, that it was 
a common term of reproach all over the county, to 
call a churliſh clown as bad as a Norton Hog. 

In the neighbourhood of this place is another 
ſmall village, called CoL.p-NorToN, where there was 
former]y a convent for Ciſtertian monks ; but not the 
leaſt remains of this antient edifice are now to be 
ſeen. 

BANBURY is a large populous town, pleaſantly ſitu- 
ated on the river Charwell. It had formerly a caſtle, 
but that has been long ſince totally demoliſhed. The 
church is an exceeding handſome ſtructure, beſides 
which there is a meeting-houſe for proteſtant diſſen- 
ters. Here are likewiſe a good free-ſchool, two cha- 
W * and ſeveral alms-houſes. | 


his town was incorporated by queen Mary, but 
e 


its privileges were greatly enlarged by James II. and 
it obtained a new charter from George I. by which it 
is now governed by a _— high-ſteward, recorder, 
and fix of the principal inhabitants, aſſiſted by 36 
common- council, with a town-clerk and other proper 
officers. 

In the civil wars a garriſon was placed in the caſtle 


here, by the parliament. The king was going to be-' 


ſiege it, but hearing that the earl of Eſſex was at Keyn- 
ton, near Edge hill, he reſolved: to go and attack 
him. The battle was fought the next day, but though 
the victory was doubtful, the king ſoon after took 
Banbury Caſtle, in which were 800 foot and a troop 
of horſe, half of whom took arms under his banner, 
and marched with him to Oxford. 

The trade of Banbury is at preſent conſiderable; 
and great quantities of cheeſe are made here, which 
is eſteemed excellent in its quality. The lands in 
the neighbourhood are remarkably fertile, and pro- 
duce the fineſt paſture. The place is likewiſe noted 
for a particular kind of cakes, called Banbury Cakes, 
in imitation of which great quantities are made, and 
ſold by that name, in London. The town has a 

od weekly. market on Thurſdays; and is diſtant 
— London 75 miles. | 

Near Banbury is the antient caſtle of BxoucHrox, 
fo called from the village where it is ſituated: ” It is 
almoſt entire, except the outer walls, which are greatly 
decayed. It is built on a moſt delightful ſpot, and 
has been for many years the manſion-houſe of ſuc- 
ceſſive gentlemen. | 

A little to the north of Banbury is HanweLL- 
PaRK, the ſeat of Sir Jonathan Cope, bart. where 
there is a clock which is eſteemed a great curioſity. 
It moves by water, and ſhews the time by the riſing 
of a new gilded ſun for every hour, moving in a he- 
miſphere of wood, each ſun having in its center a 
figure for the hour. For inſtance, One, which, 
aſcending half way to the zenith of the arch, ſhews it 
to be a quarter paſt One; at the zenith half an hour; 
whence deſcending half way towards the horizon, 
three quarters; and at laſt abſconding under it, there 
ariſes another gilded ſun above the horizon, to the 
other ſide of the arch, bearing the figure 2; and ſo of 
the reſt. | | 

At a ſmall diſtance from Hanwell-Park, at the nor- 
thern extremity of the county, is a village called 
CLEeyDoN, noted for a ſmall ſpring which flows all 
the year, but moſt plentifully in the drieſt weather. 

2, 


A little to the eaſtward of this ſpring are three ſtones, 
one of which is in this county, another in Northamp- 
tonſhire, and the third in Warwickſhire. | 

At CLATTERCOTE, a village near Cleydon, was an- 
tiently a priory of Gilbertine monks, founded in the 
reign of king John. Part of this antient ſtructure is 


till ſtanding, and is in the poſſeſſion of the Cart- 
wrights, who have converted it into a dwelling- 


houſe. | 

DoppixGTon, or DsppinGToN, is a place of great 
antiquity, and formerly ſent members to parliament ; 
but that privilege has been long taken away, though 


on what account is not known. It had antiently a 


— 


ö 


caſtle, but not the leaſt veſtige of it now remains. It 
is at preſent a very poor town, under the government 
of a bailiff; and excluſive of a charity- ſchool, has not 
a ſingle building that merits particular notice. The 
weekly market is on Saturday ; and its diſtance from 
London 62 miles. | 
In the pariſh of Doddington a remarkable cuſtom 
formerly prevailed with young men at marriages, the 
particulars of which were as — The bridegroom 
ſet up a poſt perpendicular to the horizon, and placed 
acroſs the top of ita ſlender piece of timber, moveable 
upon a ſpindle. At one end of this moveable piece 


was faſtened a board, and at the other a bag of fand. 


The young men who attended the bride and hride- 
groom, being mounted on horſeback, with each a ſtaff 
in his hand, in the manner of a lance, ran at the 


board, as knights formerly did at each other in tour- 


naments : and he that firſt broke the board with his 
ſtaff, in his career, received ſome honorary prize: 
but this prize could not be obtained without ſome 
danger to the adventurer; for as the croſs piece of 
timber, to one end of which the board was faſtened, 
turned very _ upon its axis, a ſmart blow upon 
the board. brought the bag of ſand, which hung at 
the other end, round with proportionable yiolence, 
from which the rider generally received a ſmart ſtroke 
upon his back, neck, or head, and was ſometimes 
unhorſed, to the great diverſion of the ſpectators, 
BICESTER, or BISTER, is a place of great antiquity, 
as appears from ſeveral Daniſh monuments being 
found at it in the laſt century. There was alſo a 
monaſtery founded here about the latter end of the 
reign of Henry II. and an hoſpital for poor people; 
but both fell at the general diſſolution of religious 


houſes, and not the }:aſt remains of either are now 


to be ſeen. T 

At preſent Biceſter is but a poor place, and the only 
buildings in it that merit the leaſt notice, are a good 
church, and a well endowed free ſchool. The beer 
brewed here is ſaid to be the beſt in the. whole coun- 
ty. It has a good weekly market on Friday, and is 
diſtant from London 56 miles. | | 


In the neighbourhood of Biceſter are the remains of 


an old fortification called Aldceſter, which in the Saxon 
language ſignifies an old caſtle. They are ſituated on 
the Roman highway called Akeman ftreet, and the 
ſurrounding ground is now a common belonging to 


the inhabitants of a neighbouring village. That this 


was a place of great ſtrength, and even a 1 
city, is evident from the great number of coins an 

other antiquities that have been dug up; and it is no 
uncommon thing for the huſbandmen to break their 
ploughs againſt the ruins of the foundation. The 
city was tenced round with a bank and ditch, which 
are ſtill viſible. The little brook that runs through the 


| ditch on the ſouth ſide originally encompaſſed the city, 


the ſides of which faced the four cardinal points. 
There are till the traces of a ſtreet that paſſed through 
the middle of the city from north to ſouth, and an- 
other ſtreet croſſed the contrary way. Great foun- 
dations havelikewiſe been found inthe adjoining fields, 
and on the weſt is an artificial mount called Caſtle- 
hill, which is full of Roman bricks, ſtones and foun- 
dations. ; 

At a village called AupLey, a little to the north of 
Biceſter, are the remains of another caſtle, but of 
much later date than the former. It is thought to have 
flouriſhed in the reign of king Stephen, and to have 
been deſtroyed by order of that monarch. 
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Trane or T Axt is ſo called from a ſmall river of 
that name, which riſes in Buckinghamſhire, and in its 


courſe waters the north part of this town. Itis plea- 
ſantly ſituated on an eminence, from whence there is 
a moſt delighful proſpect of the neighbouring coun- 
tries. 

When the Danes ravaged this part of the county, 
they formed a ſtrong camp at Thame, and defended 
themſelves with great bravery ; but Edward the Elder 
took it by ſtorm, and put every one of them to the 
ſword. After the death of that prince the Danes re- 
turned, and in revenge maſſacred the people of the 
town in the moſt cruel and barbarous manner. 


In the reign of Henry III. Henry Lexington, bi- 


ſhop of Lincoln, made, at his own expence, a fine 


road from Oxford through this town, which brought 

do it ſuch a number of the ſtudents and others, that it 

continued for ſome time in a flouriſhing condition. 
The town chiefly conſiſts of one large ſtreet, in the 


center of which is a ſpacious market-place ; and the 


church is a noble gothic ſtructure. Here is a good 
free-ſchool founded in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
the maſter of which is nominated by the warden and 
ſcholars of New College, Oxford; and there is an 
alms-houſe for five poor men and a woman. It has a 
weekly market on Tueſdays, and is diſtant from Lon- 
doni46 miles. 
© WATLINGTON is a place of great antiquity, and ſup- 
poſed by ſome to have received its name from the man- 
ner of the antient Britons building their houſes with 
wattles or wicker- work. It had antiently a caſtle, but 
the only traces of it left are, an eminence and a moat, 
the latter of which .is now converted into a fiſh- 
pond. . ; 
At preſent, the town does not contain any thing re- 
markable, except a fine market-houſe, and a free gram- 
mar ſchool, where youth are qualified for the univer- 
fity. It has a weekly market on Saturday, and is dif- 
tant from London 45 miles. 

A little to the north of this town is a village 
called SHERBORN, where there is a fine ſeat belonging 


to the earl of Macclesfield. The late earl added to it 


an obſervatory, which is well furniſhed with all forts 
of inſtruments for making aſtronomical calculations. 

To the eaft of Sherborn is an agreeable village, cal- 
led SToxtn-CHuRcn, but it does not contain any 
thing remarkable. 25 

At-ADWELL, a ſmall village in the neighbourhood, 
are the remains of an antient fortification, ſuppoſed 
by ſome to have been a Daniſh work, and erected 
when thoſe barbarians ravaged this part of the iſland 
about the beginning of the r1th century, at which 
time they deſtroyed the city of Oxford. But others 
are of opinion that it is the remains of one of thoſe 
monuments erected by the antient Britons, to pre- 
ſerve the memory of their deceaſed relations, as it has 


ſome reſemblance to the many antient ſtructures of 


the fame nature in different parts of the kingdom. 
The village of DoRcHESTER is of conſiderable an- 
tiquity, as appears from its being mentioned by all 
vur antient hiſtorians. It was one of the Roman 
ations, and great numbers of their coins have been 
dug up here, which were doubtleſs buried in order to 
preſerve them in caſe of a defeat when they were going 
to engage with the Britons. Some remains of the 
fortifications are ſtill to be ſeen, conſiſting of two 
banks, with a trench between them, now called 
Dyke-hills. When the Saxons ſettled in this iſland, 
the fortification was long defended by the Britons ; 
but being ſurrendered, one of St. Auſtin's diſciples 
ſettled in it, in order to convert the Weſt Saxons to 
the Chriſtian religion, in which he became very ſuc- 
ceſsful, and fixed his reſidence at this place, but the 
ſee was removed to Lincoln. From that time the 
place gradually declined, and the high road, which 
then paſſed through it from London to Oxford, being 
turned another way, the place was deſerted, and be- 
came a mere village, as it is at prefent, though there 
is-ſtill a good road from it to Oxford. It had for- 
merly a weekly market, hut that has been long diſ- 
continued, nor does it now contain any thing remark- 
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able, except what has been already mentioned, that 
merits the notice of a traveller. 

Two miles ſouth-weſt of Watlington is a village 
called EweLM, celebrated in hiſtory for being the ſear 
of the antient family of De la Pole, one of whom not 
only built a church in it, but alſo founded an hoſpi- 
tal, called the Houſe of God, for the reception of 13 
poor aged men, who were to have a comfortable ſub- 
fiſtence, and the prieſts obliged not only to ſay mais 
and preach, but alſo to teach all the children who were 


willing to attend the firit principles of Latin gram- 


mar; for the ſuppurtof which they left three manors, 
with all their appurtenances. This was certainly a 
very benevolent inſtitution, and, to keep it in proper 
order the lord chancellor, and other great officers of 
ſtate were intruſted with the guardianthip. When the 
reformation took place, although it was ſurrendered to 
the crown, yet it was not demolithed, and the three 
manors which were left to ſupport it, were {till appro- 
priated for its uſe ; but ſuch has been the conduct of 
the directors of this foundation ſince that period, 
that although it is faid the rents amount to 3oog). 
— yet the ſchool, where many young men have 
been educated, is now ſhut up, and the hoſpital, or 
alms-houſe, hardly affords lodging to a few perſons, 
who would willingly leave it could they procure any 
other habitations. 

Near this village, a few years ago, a remarkable 
piece of Roman antiquity was diſcovered by the wheel 
of a waggon breaking through the ground of a com- 
mon field, which ſtruck againſt a — urn, filled 
with coins as old as the time of Czfar's arrival. It is 
highly probable that this urn had been hid by one of 
the Belgian Britons, who might, perhaps, have ſtolen 
it from the Romans. 

At a village called BEnsinGTon are ſtill viſible the 
remains of an antient royal palace, which is ſaid to 
have been originally extremely elegant, but the ſitua- 
tion on the ſide of the river having made it diſagreea- 
ble, it was deſerted, and is now fallen to decay. We 
are told that it belonged to the Saxon kings, but as 
it ſtood on the borders of the kingdoms of Weſſex 
and Mercia, it is probable that it belonged ſometimes 
to the one, and ſometimes to the other. 

HEenLEy upon Frames, the laſt town we have to 
mention in this county, is a place of great antiquity, 
and ſuppoſed to have been one of the principal towns 
belonging to the antient Britons. It received the ad- 
dition upon Thames from its ſituation on the banks of 
that river, and to diſtinguiſh it from other towns in 
the kingdom of the name of Henley. 

It is at preſent one of the md flouriſhing towns 
in the county, and by means of the river T hames, 
which is navigable to it from London, carries on a 
conſiderable trade with the metropolis. The houſes 
in general are well built, and the church is a very no- 
ble gothic ſtructure. There are alſo three-diſftenting 
meeting-houſes, beſides one for the people called 
Quakers. Here are likewiſe a good free-tchool well 
endowed, a charity-ſchool for boys, and 22 alms- 
houſes for poor people. The preſent -bridge over 
the Thames is built of wood, but the antient one 
was of ſtone. 

The town is a corporation, under the government 
of a warden, burgeſſes, and other officers, The 
principalpart of the inhabitants are mealmen, malſters 
and bargemen, who enrich themſelves by ſending 
corn, malt, wood, and other articles'to London. It 
has a conſiderable market on Thurſdays, which is ſo 
much trequented by farmers from moit parts of the 
county, that ſeveral hundred loads of wheat and 
flower are brought to it every week, which are bought 
oy the dealers, and fent chiefly to the metropolis. 

he town is diſtant from London 35 miles. 

In the neighbourhood of this town is the village of 
Bowney, where, in 1751, was dug up a ſtone coffin, 
on the lid of which was a Gothic inſcription tolerably 


| plain, except in a few places which were defaced by 


the workman's pick-axe. The inſcription, however, 
belides the words Hic jacet, did not contain any thing 


remarkable, although the perioa buried mul! have 
been 


been of high rank, 


figures of beaſts, 


o RTO 


as the coffin was carved with the 
birds, and warlike inſtruments, 


Within the | 


but upon light! 
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coffin was a ſkeleton of a ſmall ſize, almoſt entire 
y touching any part, it inſtantly crum- 


agreeable to the taſte of antient times. bled into duſt. 
| A Corre& Liſt of the FAIRS in OXFORDSHIRE. 
Places. Months. by Commodities ſold. Places. Months. |Days| Commodities fold. 
Auguſt 26 [Horſes & Toys : Auguſt 21 |Horſes and Cows 
OR e [Thurſday | 17 [Horſes, Cows and Doddington 1 November | 22 Ditto and Swine 
I after — Sheep Dorcheſter [Eaſter Tueſ. For Fleaſure 
Firſt Thurſ. 0 March Horſes 
| in Lent ! Ditto ane Fl Holy Thurſ. q Sheep 
Aſcenſion | Thurſ. after 
1 Day Vii: Cows and Henley , =gf = Bs | Horſes, &c. 
Banbury june 13 P Thurſ. ſe n- 
Auguſt 12 [Ditto night before Che eſe 
Thurſ. after 10 Cheeſe, and October 10 
October 10 hiring ſervants june 2 
Thurſ. after Cheeſe, Hops, & Cat- Hook - Norton | November 23 Horſes and Cows 
& | October 29 | tle | Long Crowmarſh [Auguſt 2 Hor. Pigs, Cheeſe, &c. 
Friday in ( | —_ $ 1 3 
Eaſter Wee . Mond. 
ö Horſes, Cows, Pigs 
4 Firſt Frida : : Oxford September 3 | Small Ware & T | 
Biceſter in June 4 rin Wool, Toys, hurſ, bef.} * 
| Auguft 5 an Michaelmas 
December | x p uly 10 [Horſes 
July > Horſes, Sheep, &c. Stokin Church | September | 29 [Hiring Servants 
[Burford ; September | 25 [Cheeſe and Toys 2 Eaſter Tueſ. All ſorts of Cattle 
e [January | 1 October 10 Horſes, Hogs, &c. 
Second Fri- Wenn 1 March | 25 [Pleaſure 
day * 1 — St — 10 [Cattle, and hiring Ser. 
Second Fri- Thurſday in 
day after Whitney Eafter Week | All ſorts of Cattle 
May - 12 . June 29 [Ditto 
. < _— it All kinds of Cattle * . — 23 Ditto and Cheeſe 
s on 2 onday at- 
Friday, & Woodcot | ter Novem.| 16 | Carle, Sheep, cc. 
then the Apnl 5 
Friday fol- Tueſday in All forts of Cattle 
lowing) Whit Wee 
ClOtober 10 Ditto and Cheeſe Woodſtock Tueſd. after | 
March 7 November | 1 Ditto and Cheeſe 
| May 6 October 2 
Laſt Friday December | 17 |Cheeſe and Hogs 
| in May Horſes, Cows, Shp. 
hipping Norton July 18 Lambs, Leather, 
0 1 September | 4 and Cheeſe 
November 8 F 
Laſt Friday 
in Novem. 
A Corre& Liſt of the ROADS in OXFORDSHIRE. 
Diſt. 6 | Diſt 
Names of Places. | from Neighbouring Seat. Names of Places. | from 
35 Lon. n Lon 
From London to ; From Oxford to 
Oxford. yy Bath, 
To Wheatly Bridge To Eynſham 5 
(ſee page 160.) 48 Witney 10 
Wheatley 59 Burford 17 
Shotover Hill 52 | On Shotover Hill is the ſeat || Bibury 27 
| Oxford 55 of Mr. Schutz. | Cirenceſter 34 
22 P p p Places. 
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hp Bs. . | 2 8 | . | 
| Diſt Diſt. 
Places. from Places. from Neighbouring Seat. 
| Lon. Lon. | 
Tetbury 44 Another Road to 
Didmerton 50 Briſtol. «4 
Petty France 52 — 
Crois Hands Inn 55 To Botley 14 
Toll-dowyn-houſe 58 Tupney Warren | 5 
Three-· ſhire · ſtone 62 Nag 85 
Monument on ingſton-Inn 
Landſdown 63 Farrin 16 | At Coleſhill is a ſeat of the 
Bath 67 - Coleſhill 20 earl of Radnor, built by 
Highworth 22 Inigo Jones. 
1 „ River Ray 272 
N | HS Purton o 
r Guerſden 374 
mA Melmſbury 40 
Wimey — Lockingron 771 
| Burford 17 | | 8 » 
Bibury 27 5 
Cirenceſter Pucklechurch 58 
+ Mangerfield 802 
{ Tetbury 44 Briſtol 66 
Petty — 105 52 | | 
Chipping 8 58 | 
\ Briſtol 62 | 
| | mY 1 
ſhort time, for being ſeized with a cancer in his lip, it 
| put a period to his life on the 2d of July, 1621. | 
. He left ſeveral works in manuſeript, only one of 


Biography of OxFoRDSBIRE. 


which has been printed, namely his Artis Analytica 
Praxis, &c. The ſubſtance of this production was 
borrowed by the famous French philoſopher Des 


\Homas CooPER, a learned biſhop of the 16th Cartes, who palmed it on the world as a work of his 


century, was born at Oxford about the year 
1517. He received his education at the univerſity of 
that place, where he took the degrees in arts, phyſic, 
and divinity. He was originally deſigned for the 
church, but being a zealous proteftant, and fearing 
the troubles that were likely to enfue on the acceſſion 
of queen uw þ he 'went abroad, where he followed 
the practice of phyſic during the whole of that dan- 
gerous reign. 

When the troubles fubſided on the death of the 
queen, he came over 'to England, returned to the 
ſtudy of divinity, and became a moſt eloquent and 
popular preacher. His. firſt ſtation in the church was 
that of dean of Chrift-church in Oxford, from 


whence he was promoted to the deanery of Gloucel- | 
then biſhop of London, finding where he was gone, 


ter, then to the fee of Lincoln, and, laſtly, to the 
rich biſhopric of Wincheſter, which he held till his 
death. He expired on the 19th of April, 1594, and 
was interred in the cathedral of Wincheſter. 


Thomas HARRLOT, a very ingenious perſon, was 
born in Oxford about the latter end of the reign of 
queen Mary; but it does not appear in what college 
he finiſhed his ſtudies. He is particularly noticed for 
being the firſt inventor of letters in algebra, as now 
univerſally practiſed: but then it muſt be obſerved, 
that he was only the firſt Engliſhman, becauſe the art 
itſelf was known to the Arabians many ages before, 
under the title of Coſſie numbers. : 

His firſt patron among the great men was ſir Walter 
Raleigh, with whom he went to Virginia, and drew 
a map of the country. On their return to England, 
fir Walter introduced him to the acquaintance of 
Henry Piercy, earl of Northumberland, who gave 
him a penſion of 1201. a year, and kept an open table 
tor him and ſuch of his friends as met to promote the 
ſtudy of the mathematics. 

He remained firmly attached to Raleigh during all 


nis troubles ; and when that man fell a Tacrifice to the 


treachery of the Spaniſh ambaſſador, Harriot retired 


into the country, But he ſurvived his friend only a 
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own invention; but after ſome time the fraud was de- 
tected, and the merit reſtored to its right owner, 


W1LLIaM CHILLINGWORTH, a learned writer and 
eminent divine, was born at Oxford in the month of 
October, 1602. He received the rudiments of claſſi- 
cal learning at a private ſchool, and was afterwards - 
admitted a ſcholar of 1 college, Oxford, where 
he took the degrees of maſter and bachelor of arts, 
and in 1628 was made fellow of his college. 

About this time Mr. Chillingworth became acquain- 
ted with one John Fiſher, a famous jeſuit, who, by 
various arts and inſinuations converted him to the 
Romith religion, and perſuaded him to retire to the 
Jeſuits college at Douy in Flanders. Dr. Laud, 


and on what occaſion, earneſtly entreated him to re- 
turn to his native country. He readily took the bi- 
ſhop's advice, and having examined, with great care, 
the points controverted between the papiſts and pro- 
teſtants, he embraced once more the reformed doc- 
trine. This engaged him in a literary war with ſe- 
veral Roman catholics, over whom, in the opinion of 
moſt men, he always obtained the victory; and his 
triumph was rendered complete by a piece which he 
publiſhed in 1637, intitled, The religion of proteſ- 
tants a ſafe way to ſalvation.” 

But notwithſtanding his return to the church of 
England, he had ſtill ſome difficulty with regard to the 
ſubſcription of the 39 articles; and this prevented 
him, at leaſt for ſome time, from receiving any eccle- 
ſiaſtical preferment : but having at length overcome 
his ſcruples, and conſented to ſubſcribe, his patron 
Dr. Laud procured him the prebendary of Brixworth 
in Northamptonſhire, as alſo the chancellorſhip of the 
cathedral church of Sarum. 

On the breaking out of the civil wars he adhered 
to the royal cauſe, and attended the king at the ſiege 
of "Glouceſter in 1643, when obſerving the ſoldiers 
in want of materials to carry on their attacks, he pro- 


poſed making ſieges after the manner of the Romans, 
in 


** 
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zn order to ſtorm the place; but before his propoſal 
1 put in execution, che ſiege was ſuddenly raiſed 
by the earl of Eſſe x. | N 

Soon after this he was taken priſoner by a party 
of the army belonging to the parliament at A- 
rundel in Suſſex, from whence he was conveyed to 
Chicheſter, where he died of the wounds he had re- 
ceived; on the 3oth of January, 1644, and was inter- 


red in the cathedral of that city. 
His works are numerous and well known ; and are 


no leſs eſteemed for perſpicuity of ſtyle, than force of 
reaſoning. N 


EpwaRD Pocock, one of the p maſters in 
oriental learning, was born at Oxford in 1604. He 
was educated in the univerſity of that city, where he 
finiſhed his ſtudies, and took his higheſt degrees. He 
applied himſelf with ſuch diligence to the ſtudy of the 
oriental languages, that before he had attained the 26th 

ear of his age he was appointed chaplain to the En- 
liſh factory at Aleppo. While he was in this ſtation 
he employed the time he could ſpare from the duties of 
his office in perfecting himſelf in the Arabic tongue, 
and in collecting Greek and oriental manuſcripts for 
Dr. Laud, then biſhop of London, who had given 
him a commiſſion for that purpoſe. 

After having refided fix years in Turkey, he re- 
turned to England in 1636, and was appointed by 
Dr. Laud, then archbiſhop of Canterbury, to read 
the Arabic le&ure, which that primate had founded at 
Oxtord. But he did not continue long in that em- 
ployment, for in about a year after he ſet out once 
more for the eaſt; and arriving at Conſtantinople, 
employed himſelf in collecting coins and curious ma- 
nuſcripts. Having completed his collection, he re- 
turned by the way of Paris, and was there introduced 
to the famous Hugo Grotius, whom he acquainted 
with his defign of tranſlating into Arabic that author's 


excellent treatiſe concerning the truth of the Chriſtian 


religion. Grotius very readily aſſented to the propo- 
ſal, and at the ſame time authorized him to make 
ſuch alterations and improvements as he ſhould think 
proper. 

In 1648 he was appointed by the king (then a pri- 
ſoner in the Iſle of Wight) profeſſor of Hebrew, and 
prebendary of Chriſt-church, Oxford; and this 
grant was ſoon after confirmed by the committee of 
both houſes : but refuſing to take the engagement, 
he was, in 1650, ejected from theſe preferments, 
though reinſtated in them again on the reſtoration of 
Charles II. He ſurvived this great event, and en- 
joyed his dignities upwards of thirty years, when he 


paid the great debt of nature on the 1oth of Septem- 


ber, 1691. He was buried in one of the north iſles, 
adjoining to the choir in the cathedral of Chriſt 
Church 

He was certainly a man of great learning ; but that 
was his ſmalleſt recommendation. His piety, probi- 
ty, meekneſs and humanity, ſecured him the love of 
all his cotemporaries, and have made his name men- 
tioned by them with the moſt diſtinguiſhed reſpect. 
His works are numerous, and are greatly eſteemed by 
thoſe who are converſant in the oriental languages. 


Sir WiLLIam D*AvenanT, well known in the li- 
terary world for his poetical compoſitions, was born 
at Oxford in the year 1605. His father was an inn- 
keeper of that city, at whoſe houſe the celebrated 
Shakeſpear uſed to l 
on Avon, whither he frequently retired ; and from 


young D*Avenant's roi a natural genius, he was 


greatly taken notice of by Shakeſpear. 

His father, being a man of opulence, ſent him to 
the univerſity of his native place, where he received 
his education ; and having finiſhed his ſtudies, he was 


odge when on his way to Stratford 


firſt taken into the ſervice of Frances ducheſs of Rich- 


mond, and afterwards into that of Fulke Greville, 
lord Brooke, who had an excellent taſte for poetry, 
During his reſidence in the families of theſe two 
noble patrons, he wrote ſeveral plays and poems; and 
upon the death of Ben Johnſon, in 1637, was ap- 
pointed poet laureat. 
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On the breaking out of the civil wars, he adhered 
to his ſovereign, who conferred on him the honour of 
knighthood ; and after the ruin of that prince's af- 
fairs, he retired to Paris, where he wrote his Gond:- 
bert. While he was here he formed a ſcheme of car- 
rying over a great number of artificers, eſpecially 
weavers, to Virginia; but he had no ſooner ſet fail 
with them, than he was ſeized by ſome ſhips belong- 
ing to the Englith parliament, and carried a priſoner, 
firſt to the Iſle of Wight, and afterwards to the tower 
of London. For ſome time he was thought to be in 
the moſt imminent danger ; but at length his life was 
happily faved, and even his liberty reſtored, by the 
powerful mediation of the celebrated Milton. 

He was, however, ſo reduced in his circumſtances, 
that he found it abſolutely neceffary to project ſome 
method for repairing them; and as he knew that a 
play-houſe was utterly inconſiſtent with the ſanity of 
thoſe times, he opened an opera for muſic and decla- 
mation. Theſe were 1oon after ſucceeded by other 
repreſentations of a more dramaticnature ; and upon 
the reſtoration of king Charles II. he was placed at 
the head of the duke of York's company, who acted 
at the Cock-pit in Drury-lane. 

In this ſituation he acquired a comfortable ſubſiſt- 
ence ; and after having enjoyed it for about eight years, 
paid the debt of nature on the 7th of April, 1668. 
He was buried in Weſtminſter-abbey, where, in imi- 
tation of Ben Johnſon's humerous epitaph, the fol- 
lowing inſcription was engraved on his tomb- ſtone: 


O RARE SR William D*AveENANT. 


Lucius Carty, lord viſcount Falkland, of the 
kingdom of Scotland, was born at Burford in this 
county 1610, and inſtructed in grammar learning by a 
private tutor. When his father went over to Ireland 
as lord deputy, he took his ſon along with him, and 
placed him in Trinity-college, Dublin; but when he 
was obliged to return to England, he ſent him to 
finiſh his ſtudies in St. John's college, Cambridge. 
He was eſteemed one of the handſomett young men in 
that age, but ſo much addicted to irregularities, that 
he was once impriſoned in the fleet for contempt of 
court. 

His father procured a very able tutor for him, with 
whom he travelled through France and Italy, and 
returned to his native country with all thoſe accom- 
pliſhments that are an ornament to the higheſt ſtation 
in life. He had not only acquired a perfe&t know- 
ledge of the languages, but alſo every other branch 
of literature, particularly hiſtory, wherein, lord Cla- 
rendon ſays, he excelled beyond every perſon at that 
time in England. 

When the civil wars broke out in the reign of 
Charles I. he ſtood up as a true patriot for the intereſt 
of his country, and joined with thoſe who figned the 
petition for redreſs of grievances ; but being againſt 
any violence to the perſon of the king, when his ma- 


jeſty ſet up his ſtandard at NO, lord. Falkland 
Joined him, and behaved gallantly at the battle of 


Edgehill. He beheld, however, with grief, the me- 
lancholy ſtate into which his country was plunged by 
the flames of civil war, when almoſt every family WAS 
divided againſt itſelf. 

He advanced with the royal army to Newbury, in 
Berkſhire, where, in the morning, before the engage- 
ment, he told ſome of his friends, that he was weary 
of the times, and hoped he ſhould not live much lon- 
ger, ordering his ſervant to bring him clean linen to 
put on. He was aſked, why he was ſo anxious to ap- 
pear fine when they were juſt going to engage the ene- 
my; he anſwered that he had always wore clean linen, 
and ſhould be ſorry that his dead body ſhould be found 
in any thing dirty. His preſage, unhappily, was but 
too fully verified; for at the beginning of the battle 
he was ſhot in the belly with a muſket ball, and he 
fell dead from his horſe ; but his body was not found 
till the next morning. This event happened cn the 
20th of September, 1643. 

He wrote ſeveral poems and ſpeeches, with other 
tracts, which were publiſhed after his death; and he 

likewiſe 
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likewiſe aſſiſted the famous Mr. Chillingworth in com- 
poſing his book ** Of the Religion of Proteſtants. 


Sir Johx Horr, an eminent ſerjeant at law, was 
born at Tame, in this county, in 1642. He received 
his firſt education at the free ſchool of Abingdon in 
Berkſhire, from whence he was removed to Oriel col- 
lege, Oxford, where he finiſhed his ſtudies. = 

When he left the univerſity, he entered himſelf a 
ſtudent in Gray's-Inn, where he made fuch profici- 


: ency in the law that he was ſoon called up to the bar, 


His great talents as a counſellor procured him much 
buſineſs, and king Charles IT. appointed him recorder 
of London. It is to be obſerved that this promotion 
by the crown was done in conſequence of the city 
having been illegally deprived of its ſtatute by a writ 
of quo warranto from the court of king's bench. 

On the acceſſion of James II. the office of recorder 
was taken from him by that monarch, when he again 
went to the bar, and applied himſelf to the buſineſs 
of a counſellor with ſuch diligence and ſucceſs, as ac- 
quired him the moſt diſtinguithed reputation. 

When the convention met in 1688 he was choſen 
one of the members, and the commons appointed him 
to manage their debates with the lords concerning the 
abdication, and the neceſſity of placing the crown on 
the prince and princeſs of Orange. 

The firſt thing done by the new government was, 
to turn out the corrupt judges from the courts of 
Weſtminſter ; and Holt was made lord-chief-juſtice 
of the King's-Bench, and honoured with knight- 
hood. He diſcharged all the duties of his office, dur- 
ing the ſpace of 21 years, with ſuch prudence and 
integrity. as will ever do honour to his memory, 
Reſolute and undaunted in the cauſe of liberty, and 
defence of the laws, he not only incurred the diſplea- 
ſure of the miniſters, but alternately brought upon 
himſelf the indignation of both houſes of parliament. 

When the houſe of commons claimed the privilege 
of impriſoning the ſubject without a trial, Holt ex- 
erted himſelf to oppoſe them, and proceeded againſt 
ſeveral members of that houſe, after he had been for- 
bidden by an order from the ſpeaker. The houſe 
ſent their ſerjeant at arms to command his immediate 
attendance ; but he was ſo far from obeying the ſum- 
mons, that he ordered the officer into cuſtody. This 
ſo enraged the houſe, that the ſpeaker went in perſon, 
with the mace in his hand ; but the intrepid judge 
ordered him to be gone, as he was fitting in the ſeat 
of juſtice, repreſenting the perſon of his ſovereign ; 
and told him, that were the whole houſe of commons 
to come he would not obey. 

He had ſuch an abhorrence of calling in the aid of 


the military, that when a riot happened at the Vine 


Tavern in Holborn, about a young lady who had 
been ſeduced, the chief juſtice was aſked, Whether 
the guards might be ſent to diſperſe the mob ; but 


his lordſhip anſwered, that if they ſent the military, 


and any man was killed, he would take care that the 
perſon who gave the order ſhould be hanged, In the 
mean time he dreſſed himſelf in his robes, and went 
with a body of the peace officers to the Vine, where 
he addreſſed himſelf to the ſpectators, and told them 
the fatal conſequences of faking upon themſelves that 
ower which the legiſlature had committgd to the 
judges ; defiring them, at the ſame time, to deſiſt 
from doing any further miſchief, and depart quietly, 
otherwiſe he would aſſiſt with his own hands, in tak- 
ing them into cuſtody. The preſence of the judge, 
and the authoritative manner in which he ſpuke, had 
ſo happy an effect on the rioters, that in a few mi- 
nutes they diſperſed, and all was quiet. | 
This great lawyer, and upright magiſtrate, paid 
the debt of nature on the 5th of March, 170g: and 
was interred in the church of Redgrave in Suffolk. 


Joux WII Nor, earl of Rocheſter, was born at 
Ditchley, near Wooditock, in this county, in the 
month of April, 1648. His fathes being a great roy- 
aliſt, and the principal perſon who accompanied 
Charles II. in his flight after the battle of Worceſter, 
he was obliged to remain an exile till the reſtoration, 

l 


when he returned to England, and placed his fon 7 
Wadham College, Oxford. ED 
Having finiſhed his ſtudies in that uniyerg:y h; 
travelled into France and Italy ; and returning by 
England, the court of which was at that time ex 
tremely licentious and corrupt, he immediately Ve 
came a debauchee in his manners, and an atheiſt in 

his principles. 

When the Dutch war broke out in 1665, he went 
as a volunteer in the Engliſh fleet, and acquitted him. 
ſelf with great reputation ; but he afterwards forſeit- 
ed his character of courage in a quarrel which he had 
with the earl of Mulgrave. | 

His whole lite appears to have been one continueq 
ſcene of riot and debauchery. He told Dr. Burnet 
with whom he was very intimate, that, for five years 
together, he was perpettually drunk; not, indeed all 
that time under the viſible effects of liquor, but never 
ſo cool as to be maſter of himſelf. The love of 
pleaſure, and a propenſity to mirth, ſeem to have been 
his two ruling paſſions, The one immerſed him in 
great ſenſuality; and the other led him to man 
ſtrange frolics and adventures. Once, it is ſaid, he 
ſo diſguiſed himſelf that his neareſt friends could no: 
have known him, and ſetting up in Tower-ſtreet 
for an Italian mountebank, he there practiſed phy- 
ſic for ſeveral weeks. At other times he would 
metamorphoſe himſelf into a porter or a beggar, in 
_ to purſue ſome low amour, or ridiculous pro- 
ject. 

His many debaucheries at length brought on a con- 
ſumption, which awakened him to ſuch a ſenſe of his 
follies, that he began ſeriouſly to reflect on his paſt 
conduct. Finding himſelf exceeding ill, he ſent for 
Dr. Burnet, who immediately went to him at his 
houſe in Oxfordſhire, and converſed freely with him 
concerning his palt follies, and the fatal conſequences 
that muſt inevitably ariſe from his libidinous writings, 
He told the doctor he was unhappily ſenſible of the 
impropriety of his paſt conduct, but that it was too 
late to prevent the infection. He had, however, ſe- 
veral manuſcripts in a drawer, which he deſired him 
to burn, and heartily wiſhed he could do the like with 
them that had been publiſhed. 

Dr. Burnet, who attended him nearly to his end, 
(and who afterwards wrote an account of his life) 
ſays, If ever he ſaw a ſincere penitent in the world, he 
was ſure Rocheſter was one, He likewiſe informs us, 


that he laid open to his lordſhip the nature and evi- 


dences in ſupport of the Chriſtian religion, and leſt 
his repentance ſhould ariſe from the fears of death, he 
told him, that no perſon could be ſaid properly to re- 
pent, according to the Chriſtian religion, unleſs he 
conſidered his fins as offences againſt the purity of 
God's law, and as an indignity offered to his word. 
Jo all this his lordſhip anſwered with ſuch ſatisfaction, 
that Burnet was fully convinced he defired life for no 
other reaſon than to ſpend the remainder of his days 
in religious duties. | 

The night preceding the death of the earl, Burnet 
was ſent for to London, his lady having been taken 
dangerouſly ill, He took the opportunity of depart- 
ing while the earl was aſleep, who, as ſoon as he a- 
woke, ſaid, “ Is my good friend gone?“ Being an- 
ſwered in the affirmative, he replied, + Then I ſhall 
die ſoon;“ and expired a few hours after, on the 26th 
of July, 1610, in the 33d year of his age. He was 
interred near his father, in Soilibury church, Oxturd- 
ſhire. 

Thus died the earl of Rocheſter, whoſe great natu- 
ral abilities might have made him an honour to his 
country, had he not addicted himſelf to ſuch compa- 
ny as are always the ruin of youth, and, however dig- 
nified, ought to be treated as peſts to ſociety. 

The ſincere penitence of this unfortunate young no- 
bleman, previous to his death, occaſioned the tolluv.- 
ing paſtoral elegy, in which he is pointed out under 
the character of Strephon. It was written by Tho— 
mas Flatman, Eſq, a gentleman who had been inti- 


mately acquainted with him during the Jatter part 04 
his life : 


\ 


H E RT FOR RE 


As on his death-bed gaſping Strephon lay, 
Strephon, the glory of the plains, 
The nobleſt of the Arcadian ſwains, 
Strephon the bold, the witty and the gay. 
With many a ſigh and many a tear he ſaid, 
Remember me, ye ſhepherds, when I'm dead; 
Ye trifling glories of the world adieu, 
And vain applauſes of the age, 
For when we quit this earthly ſtage, 
Believe me, for I tell you true, 
The pleaſures which from virtuous deeds we have 
Procure the ſweeteſt ſlumbers in the grave. 
v Then fince your final day muſt ſurely come, 
Surely your head lie low as mine, 
Your bright meridian ſun decline, 
Beſeech the mighty Pan to guard you home, 
If to Elyſium you would happy fly, | 
Live not like Strephon, but like Strephon, die. 


Jonx PH1L1Ps, one of the moſt elegant and inge- 
nious poets of his time, was born at Bampton, in this 
county, on the 13th of December, 1676. He was 
educated, firſt, at Wincheſter-ſchool, and afterwards 
at Chriſt-church in Oxford. His friends intended 
him for the profeſſion of phyſie, to which he was like- 
wiſe led by his own inclination ; but he was prevented 
from purſuing that ſtudy by the infirm ſtate of his 
conſtitution, for he ſeldom knew what it was to enjoy 
a day's health. 

e contracted an early acquaintance with the works 
of Homer and Virgil, as alſo with thoſe of the celebrated 
Milton ; and having further obſerved how judiciouſly 
the latter imitated the former, he reſolved himſelf to 


| 
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follow the ſame example; and with what ſucceſs he 
executed his reſolution, the works he left behind him 


will remain a laſting monument. 


Diſtinguiſhed no leſs by the ſweetneſs of his tem- 
per and the fimplicity of his manners, than by the 
elegance of his taſte, and the ſtrength of his genius, 
he was beloved and eſteemed by all his cotemporaries. 
His poem, intitled “ The Splendid Shilling,“ fo 
raiſed his fame, that Simon lord Harcourt employed 
him to write a poem on the battle of Blenheim, in 
oppoſition to one compoſed by Mr. Addiſon on the 
ſame ſubject. This alſo produced him great reputa- 
tion : but his moſt celebrated performance ſucceeded 
it, namely, a poem called Cyder,” which may be 
conſidered as the beſt imitation of Virgil's Georgics 
that ever yet appeared. | 

He had begun to write a poem on the Day of Judg- 
ment, as we are informed by Mr, Smith, who, in a 
copy of verſes to his memory, has the following lines : 


Well might he fing the day he did not fear, 
And paint the glories he was ſure to wear. 


But he did not live to finiſh it, for his ill ſtate of 
health increaſed ſo faſt, that it brought on a conſump- 
tion, which put a period to his valuable life on the 15th 
of February, 1708, in the 32d year of his age. 

His body was interred in the cathedral of Hereford ; 
but a monument was erected to his memory in Weſt- 
minſter-abbey, by lord Harcourt, who having been 
a very warm friend and patron to him during his life, 
was determined to ſhew ſome reſpect for him after 
his death. 
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XVI. 


HERTFORDSHIRE, or HARTFORDSHIRE: 


— * 


Dey 


An INSPECTION TABLE for this County. 


IS 


HERTFORDSHIRE, which is ſituated in the Dioceſe of Lonpoxn, and Province 
CANTERBURY, is | 


11 


of 


— 


Cambridgeſhire N. 
Middleſex, S. 


cumference 


Bounded by Extends Contains Sends to Parliament 
Eſſex on the E. In length 36 miles 8 Hundreds Six Members, vin. 
Bedfordſhire and Buck- | In breadth 28 19 Market Towns 2 for the Coun 
inghamſhire, W. And is 130 miles incir- | 120 Pariſhes 2 for Hertford 


2 for St, Alban's. 


of that colour wy in the ſouth and weſt 


it took its name 


in the Water. 
name of Hertfordſhire. 


r i 


This county receives its name from its principal town, 


derived from the Saxon word Herudford, ſignifying, a red ford, from a ſuppoſition that the gravel 
at the ford here over the river Lea was red ; but this 


parts of the county, The moſt probable conjecture is, that 
rom the great number of Harts with which this 
and this is farther confirmed by Speed, who ſays, the arms of the county town were, @ 

But though this laſt derivation appears the moſt reaſonable, 


St. ALBAN's, the moſt central town in the county, is ſituated 21 miles north-weſt of London. 


_— 


Hertford, which is faid to have been originally 
has ſince proved to be a miſtake, the ſoil being 
part of the iſland formerly abounded; 


art couchant 


it yet generally goes by the 
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SES TI. I. 
| Natural Hiftory of HERTFORDSHIRE. 
E We air of Hertfordſhire is remarkably clear and 


wholeſome, and is often recommended by phy- 


ficians to their patients, for the preſervation or reco- 


very of their health. The ſoil is, for the molt part, 


rich, and in ſeveral places mixed with a marle, which 
roduces excellent wheat and barley. The paſtures, 


owever, are but indifferent; ſuch as are dry gene- 


rally produce fern and broom, and thoſe that are wet 
ruſhes and moſs; but by an invention diſcovered 
ſome years ago, called buſh-draining, the wet lands 
have been greatly improved. 

he principal rivers that water this county are, the 
Lea, * Lee, the Stort, the Colne, the Ver, and the 
New River. | 

The courſe of the Lea, which is navigable from 
Hertford to London, has been already- deſcribed in 
our account of Eſſex, | | 

The Stort riſes in the north-eaſt part of the coun- 

, and after paſſing Biſhop's Stortford, falls into the 

ea near Hoddeſdon. | 

The Colne riles near Hatfield, and runs paſt Wat- 
ford; after which it divides Middleſex from Buck- 
inghamſhire, and falls into the Thames near Staines. 

The Ver riſes in the north-welt part of the county, 
and after paſſing St. Alban's, falls into the Colne. 

The New River takes its riſe near Ware, from 
whence it is conveyed, by an artificial channel, to 2 
reſervoir at Iſlington, and by means of pipes ſupplies 
many parts of the cities of London and Weſtminſter 
with water. 

Before this work was accompliſhed, the inhabitants 
of the metroplis were obliged to fetch their water from 
conduits, which were erected in various parts of the 
city, or purchaſe it of the water- carriers. But this 
method being attended with great labour and incon- 
venience, an act of parliament was paſſed in the year 
1605, empowering the corporation of London to cut 
and convey a river from any part of Middleſex or 
Hertfordſhire, to ſupply the city with water. The 
attempt was accordingly made, but after ſome little 
progreſs, the magiſtrates thinking it impracticable, 
and diſcouraged at the expence, gave orders it ſhould 
be diſcontinued. | 

In conſequence of this Hugh (afterwards Sir Hugh) 
Middleton, a public-ſpirited citizen of London, un- 
dertook to bring ſuch a river from the ſprings of 
Chadwell and Amwell, near Ware in Hertfordſhire, 
to a baſon or reſorvoir near London. The work was 
begun on the 20th of February, 1608, and was at- 
tended with innumerable difficulties. The diſtance 
from London is 20 miles, but he was obliged, in 
order to avoid the eminences and vallies in the way, 


to make it run a courſe of near 39 miles; and to carry | 


* 


t over two vallies in long wooden frames or troughs 
lined with lead. One of theſe, which was ſituated 
near the village of Highbury, was 462 feet in length, 
and 17 in height; but ſome few years ago it was re- 
moved by the banks being ſo raiſed as to form a bed 
of earth. The other ſtill remains, and is fituated at 
It is 660 feet in length, and 
has a capacious arch under it for the paſſage of the 
land waters. In thort, over and under this river, 


which ſometimes riſes thus high, and at others is | 


conveyed under-ground, run ſeveral conſiderable cur- 
rents of land waters ; and both above and below it a 
great number of brooks, rills and water-courſes, have 

their paſſage. 
This river, the making of which coſt near 500,000l. 
was, by the perſeverance and aſſiduity of this truly 
reat man, compliealed in a little more than hve years. 
It was admitted into the reſervoir near Iſlington on 
the 29th of September, 1613; on which day Sir Tho- 
mas Middleton, brother to Sir Hugh, was elected 
lord-mayor tor the year enſuing, who accompanying 
Sir John Swinnerton, then lord-mayor, attended by 
many of the aldermen, the recorder, and other gen- 
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tlemen, tliey repaired in grand proceſſion to the baſon 
now called New River Head. On their arrival, 
about 60 labourers, well dreſſed, with green caps, 
carry ing ſpades, ſhovels, and pickaxes, marched, pre- 
ceded by drums and trumpets, three times round tha 
baton ; when ſtopping before the lord-mayor, alder- 
men and other gentlemen, who were ſeated upon an 
eminence, one of the labourers addreſſed them in a 
long copy of verſes on the occaſion, which being end- 
ed, the ſluices were opened, and the ſtream ran plen- 
tifully, into the reſervoir, under the ſound of drums 
and trumpets, the diſcharge of ſeveral pieces of can- 
non, and the loudeſt acclamations of the people. 

Sir Hugh Middleton, in order to enable himſelf to 
complete this great work, had, after ſpending the 
whole of his own fortune, been obliged to apply for 
aſſiſtance to king James I. who advancing a ſum of 
money, became entitied to a moiety of the profits. 
He was alſo reduced to the neceſſity of felling many 
other ſhares, and, in ſhort, was in a manner entirely 
ruined by a project which has been of the moſt con- 
ſiderable advantage to the metropolis of the kingdom. 

The New River now draws a very principal part 


of its water from the Lea, which being the property of 


the las of London, that corporation, contrary to the 
intereſt of the city in general, oppoſed a bill brought 
into parliament for giying further powers to the New 
River Company to take the advantage that might be 
obtained by the river Lea; but the oppalition was 
without effect, for in 1739 the bill paſſed into a 
aw. 

In conſequence of this the governors of the New 
River Company agreed with the proprietors of lands 
on the river Lea for a cut of two cubic feet of water 
from that river at a certain rate ; and after the agree- 
ment told them, they would double the price for a 
four foot cut, which the proprietors agreed to, not 


conſidering the great diſproportion between the two; 


and this cut now ſupplies the largeſt are ef the New 
River water. | 

In the courſe of the New River are 43 fluices, and 
over it are 215 bridges. On its approaching the re- 
ſervoir, called New River Head, there are ſeveral 
ſmall houſes erected at a conſiderable diſtance from 
each other on its banks, into which the water runs, 
and is conveyed by pipes to the nearer and more 
eaſter]y parts of the metropolis. On its entering the 
above reſervoir it is there ingulphed by 58 main pipes, 
each of ſeven inches bore; and here allo an engine, 
worked by horſes, throws a great quantity of water 
up to another reſorvoir, ſituated on much higher 
ground, from which the water runs in pipes to ſupply 
the higheſt ground in the city and its liberties. Ms 
years ago 30,000 houſes were thus ſupplied by this 
water, and fince that time ſeveral main pipes have 
on laid to carry it into the liberties of Weſtmin- 

er. 

For fome time after this river was opened, ſo little 
did the proprietors conceive the advantages which, 
might be made of it, that for upwards of thirty years 
they did not divide above 51. to each of the 72 thares 
into which the property was divided; but ſo great is 
the difference between that time and this, that the 
preſent value of each ſhare is rated at 8, oool. 

The proprietors are incorporated, and now form 
one of the moſt flouriſhing companies in the king- 
dom. The corporation conſiſts of a governor, de- 
puty-governor, treaſurer, and twenty-ſix directors, 
who are proprietors of the firſt 36 ſhares ; for though 
the crown's moiety is in private hauds, yet they have 
no ſhare in the management. 

Ihe officers and ſervants belonging to the compa- 
ny are, a clerk and his afliſtant ; a ſurveyor and his 
deputy ; fourteen collectors, who, after deducting 51. 
per cent. for collecting the company's rents, pay their 
money every Thurſday to the treaſurer ; tourteen 
walkimen, who have their ſeveral walks along the 
rivers to prevent any kind of filth being thrown into 
it; fixteen turncocks ; twelve paviours ; and twenty 


4 borers of pipes, beſides horſe-engines for boring of 


others; together with a picat number of inferior ier- 
vants and labourers. 
Beides 


Beſides the rivers already mentioned, there are ma- 
ny ſmaller ſtreams that water this county, the whole 
of which produce a great variety of fiſh ; particularly 
ſalmon, trout, tench, perch, roach, eels, gudgeons 


d cray-fiſh. 3 
ws he chief produce of Hertfordſhire is wood, wheat, 


and moſt other kinds of grain ; of which great 
— * are annually ſent to London. The inha- 
bitants are chiefly malſters, millers and dealers in 
corn ; no manufacture worth notice being eſtabliſhed 
in any part of the county. 


o 


Topographical Deſcription of HERTFORDSHIRE, 


ERTFORD, or Hartford, the county town, is 
of great antiquity, and was known to the Ro- 
mans when they were in this iſland. It flouriſhed 
under the heptarchy, as appears from ſeveral of the 
Eaſt-Saxon kings keeping their courts here; and 
when Egbert united the ſeven kingdoms of England 
under one government, this was made the chief 
town of the county, a privilege which it has ever ſince 
enjoyed. : g 

When the Danes were in England they ſailed up 
the river Lea to Hertford, where they committed the 
moſt barbarous outrages: they murdered the inhabit- 
ants, and after plundering their houſes, ſet fire to 
the town, and reduced the whole of it to a mere heap 
of aſhes. IF 

In the reign of Edward the Elder, ſon of king Al- 
fred, the town was rebuilt, and encompaſſed with a 
wall of earth raiſed to a conſiderable height ; in which 
ſtate it continued till the Norman Conqueſt, as ap- 
pears from domeſday-book, where it is mentioned as 
one of the royal demeſnes. ; 

The government of this place, like that of moſt 
others in England, was changed by William the 
Conqueror, In his time a perſon was appointed to 
hold courts and receive the king's rents, who, be- 
ſides a falary, had twenty ſhillings a year to * him 
agown. The caſtle belonging to it was place of great 
ſtrength, and the cuſtody of it was given to Peter de 
Valines, a Norman baron, in whoſe family it re- 
mained for ſeveral years after his death, as appears by 
the grant being renewed by the empreſs Matilda. 

This caſtle was beſieged by king Stephen, but that 
prince was obliged to march to another part of 
the kingdom, before he had time to ſubdue it; and 
in the laſt year of the reign of king John, when 
Lewis the dauphin of France came, by virtue of the 
pope's bull, to claim the crown, he beſieged this 
caſtle ; but it was defended with great bravery, and 
many of the French ſoldiers were flain. At length it 
was forced to ſurrender for want of proviſions, but 
on condition that the inhabitants ſhould not be plun- 
dered of their effects. The dauphin, however, did 
not remain long in poſſeſſion of it; for Joby dying, 
the barons acknowledged his ſon Henry III. for their 
ſovereign, and Lewis was obliged to deliver it up, and 
return to his own country. 

By an inquiſition taken in the reign of Henry V. 
it appears that Hertford had ſent members to parlia- 
ment ever ſince the reign of Edward I. but the town 
having become greatly impoveriſhed, owing to the 
decay of trade, the inhabitants petitioned the- king to 
be excuſed from ſending any for the the future ; nor 
does it appear that they were ever repreſented in par- 
liament from that time till the reign of James I. 
Henry VI. often kept his court here, -and the ma- 
nor of the town was ſettled as part of the queen's 
jointure. In the reign of Henry VII. the parlia- 
ment paſſed an act, by which it was ordained, that 
weights and meaſures of braſs ſhould be uſed here 
as a ſtandard for the other towns in the county. 
Queen Mary granted the town a charter of incorpo- 
ration, with many ample privileges ; and in the 25th 
year of the reign of queen Elizabeth the Michaelmas 
term was adjourned to this place, and all the courts 
of law were held here, on account of the plague which 
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at that time raged with great violence in London and 
Weſtminſter. 

In the 31ſt year of the ſame reign, the queen grant- 
ed them a new charter, with greater privileges than 
they had ever eryoyed before; and in the 34th year 
of her reign Hillary-term was held here, as appears 
from the writings bearing date at Hertford. | 

In the reign of James I. a conteſt arofe between the 
bailiff of the town, and a gentleman in the neighbour- 
hood, when the matter being referred to the king, his 
majeſty ordered that it ſhould be made a free bo- 
rough, and governed by a mayor, high-ſteward, re- 
corder, nine aldermen, ten principal burgeſſes as 
common-council, and fixteen aſſiſtants, with a town- 
clerk and other proper officers. 

Hertford is pleaſantly ſituated in a valley, on the 
banks of the river Lea; it in thape reſembles a Ro- 
man Y, between the horns of which are the remains 
of the antient caſtle, now- converted into a private 
houſe. The town is large, and contains many ele- 
gant buildings. The town-hall, where the aſſizes 
and county courts are held, is a very neat and ſpacious 
edifice ; and near it is the county jail. 

Hertford had formerly five churches, but theſe are 
now reduced to two, namely, All Saints and St. An- 
drews. The former is a handſome edifice, with a tall 
ſpire, and a ring of eight good bells. The mayor 
and aldermen have a gallery in this church, where 
they attend divine ſervice, and there is another for 
the ſupernumerary boys of Chriſt's Hoſpital, Lon- 
don. The building where theſe children are kept is 
very fpacious and convenient, and adjoining to it a 
new edifice has been erected for the reception of the 
girls belonging to that charity, all of whom formerly 
were kept in London, but have been lately removed 
to this town. 

St. Andrew's church is an antient gothic building, 
but does not contain any thing — only that 
it gives name to the ſtreet in which it ſtands. 

Here is an excellent free-ſchool founded and en- 
dowed by Richard Hale, Eſq. in the reign of James I. 
The maiter has gol. per annum, and is choſen by the 
heirs of Mr. Hale; but the corporation are governors. 
The old houſe having fallen to decay, it was ſome 
years ago pulled down, and a new one erected in its 
ſtead. It is a very handſome building, and in it is a 
library well ſtocked with claſſical and other authors. 

Here are likewiſe three charity-ſchools, one of 
which is ſupported by voluntary ſubſcription ; and the 
other twa by ſmall funds, and the liberal donations 
of the gentry in the neighbourhood. 

Hertſord is at preſent a very flouriſhing town, and 
though it has not any particular branch of manufac- 
ture, yet from the great quantities of all ſorts of grain 
that are conſtantly brought to it, a very conſiderable 
trade is carried on, and many people refort to it on 
that account from London and other parts. 

The town gives the title of earl to the duke of So- 
merſet. It ſends two members to parliament, who 
are choſen by the freemen in general, the mayor being 
always the returning officer. It has a good weekly 
market on Saturday, and the principal articles ſold at 


it are wool, meal and malt; great quantities of the 
latter in particular are ſent in barges to London, which 
is diſtant from the town 21 miles. 


Between Hertford and Ware is the place where 
the New River takes its riſe ; the particulars of which 
we have already noticed in the natural hiſtory of this 
county. 

W aRE is a very antient town pleaſantly fituated on 
the eaſt ſide of the river Lea, which is navigable from 
hence to Limehouſe on the river Thames. When the 
Danes were in England, ſome ſtrolling parties of them 
ſailed up the river = and infeſted this place, where 
they built a ſtrong fort to ſecure themſelves from the 
army of king Alfred. For the better defence of the 
fort, they raiſed the water fo high, by a large dam, or, 
as they called it, a wear, that it was with great difh . 
culty the Engliſh could rout them; and from this cir- 
cumſtance it is ſaid the town received its name. 

ln the time of William the Conqueror this place 
was only a ima}l village; nor was it of any conſe- 

quence, 
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quence till the reign of king John, when the high 
road to the north, which before went through Hert- 
ford, was, by the intereſt of Sayer de Quincy, then 


lord of the manor, turned through this town. In 
conſequence of this circumſtance, it ſoon became a 
great thoroughfare ; many genteel houſes were erect- 
ed, as alſo ſeveral good inns for the accommodation 
of paſſengers ; and in the courſe of a tew years it was 
both a flouriſhing and populous place. 

The principal part of the town conſiſts of one 
ſtreetnear a mile in length ; but there are ſeveral back 
ſtreets and lanes that turn from it, all of which, to- 
gether with the principal ſtreet, are well built and in- 
habited. The church is a ſpacious edifice, and built 
in the form of a croſs. It is dedicated to St. Mary, 
and the living is in the gift of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Here are ſeveral alms-houſes well endowed; as alſo 
a Charity ſchool for the children of poor inhabitants. 

In the town are ſeveral good inns, at one of which 
was formerly a remarkable bed 12 feet ſquare, called 
the Great Bed of Ware, ſaid to be of very great antiquity. 

The trade of this town conſiſts chiefly in corn and 


malt, large quantities of which are brought weekly 


by the barges to London : and the veſfels return loa- 
ded with coals and other articles. It has a good 
weekly market on Tueſday, and 1s diſtant from Lon- 
don 21 miles. 

Near Ware is a ſpot of ground called Lemon FitLD, 
where, in 1729, ſeveral Roman antiquities were dug 
up, particularly wine veſſels made of a pale reddiſh 
earth : each of theſe veſſels had two handles, and were 
pointed at the bottom, in order to fix on the ground, 
according to the cuſtom of the Romans. Many hu- 
man bones have been likewiſe dug up here at different 
times, but as they had not any appearance of having 
been burnt, there is reaſon to ſuppoſe that a battle was 
fought at this place between the Romans and the Bri- 
tons, in which the former were defeated. . 
At a place called Roap-miLL, in this neighbour- 
hood, are the remains of a Roman camp, probably 
thrown up in the reign of Nero, when the Britons 
revolted under queen Boadicea. 

HoDpDpEsDoON is a very agreeable town, and of ſome 
conſideration on account of its being a great thorough- 
fare on the northern road. It is of confiderable an- 
tiquity, as appears from the ruins of an antient cha- 
pel ; but by whom it was erected is not known, only 
that it belonged to an hoſpital for leperous perſons, 
which was antiently ſituated in this place, but has been 
long ſince demoliſhed. 

Here is a free-ſchool, founded by queen Elizabeth, 
and endowed with very ample privileges. There are 
alſo ſeveral good inns for the accommodation of paſ- 
ſengers, but no other building that merits particular 
notice, It has a weekly market on Thurſday, and is 
diſtant from London 17 miles. 7 
In the neighbourhood of Hoddeſdon are BROXx BORN 
and WoRMLEY, both agreeable villages, though nei- 
ther of them contain any thing that merits particular 
deſcription. 

To the ſouth-weſt of Hoddeſdon is CHEsHuNT, a 
very agreeable village, and adorned with ſeveral hand- 
ſome ſeats. The Ermine-ſtreet, or Roman military 
way, paſſes near it; and in a field to the north-weſt 
are the remains of a ſtrong camp. It was raifed in an 
oblong form with deep ditches, but moſt of them are 
now Gled up. There was formerly a Benedictine 
monaſtery here, founded in the reign of Henry II. but 
not the Leaſt veſtige of it now remains. Edward III. 
gave this village the privilege of keeping a weekly 
market, but that has been long ſince diſcontinued, 

Near Cheſhunt is a very pleaſant village called 
THeopaLDd's, in which are many handſome buildings, 
the country ſeats of private gentlemen. But the vil- 
lage is mel remarkable for having been the favourite 
reſidence of king James the Firft. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth the great lord trea- 
ſurer Burleigh erected a magniticent palace at this 
place; and his ſon Robert, ſecretary of ſtate, receiv- 
ed king James in it when he came to England. His 
majeſty lay one night here, and was ſo delighted with 
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| crown to go into the country of our natural enemies; 


| dens belonging to ſeveral of the gentry. 


the place, that, ſoon after his coronation, he created 
Robert Cecil earl of Saliſbury; and gave him Hatfield 
Regis in exchange for 'Theobald's. From this time 
it became the ſummer reſidence of the king, who ex- 
pended great ſums in enlarging the park, which he 
encompaſſed with a brick wall ten miles in circum- 
ference. | | 

It appears from ſeveral letters written to the king, 
and now preſerved in the Britiſh Muſeum, that during 
the time the prince and duke of Buckingham refided at 
the court of Madrid, James began to reflect ſeverely on 
his own imprudence, in ſuffering the heir of the 


and theſe melancholy thoughts were ſuppoſed to have 
haſtened his death, for he died in the palace of Theo- 
bald's, on the 27th of March, 1625. 

This magnificent palace was plundered and defaced 
by the army of the parliament during the civil wars in 
the reign of Charles I. and the park is now let out 
into farms. The village, however, is very pleaſant, 
and the New River runs through it, croſling the gar- 
It was in 

this village that Richard Cromwell, eldeſt ſon of the 
Protector, ſpent the remainder of his days, after he 
had reſigned the government with which he was in- 
veſted on the death of his father. It was here that 
he enjoyed thole comforts, which the gaudy pomp of 
ſovereignty cannot give, nor the riches of India en- 
ſure. The affairs of government never attracted his 
attention: his time was ſpent in works of piety, and 
he died at a good old age, with a conſcience void of 
offence both towards God and man. 8 

In the neighbourhood of Theobald's is an elegant 
ſeat belonging to colonel Blackwood ; not far from 
which is another handſome building, the country. ſcat 
of Sir Abraham Hume, bart. 

A little to the ſouth-eaſt of Theobalds is another 
pleaſant village called WaLTHam-CRoss. It is ſitu- 
ated on the borders of this county, where it joins 
with Eſſex, and is ſeperated from Waltham-Abbey 
by the river Lea. The epithet Croſs is added on ac- 
count of a fine croſs built by Edward I. in memory 
of his beloved queen Eleanor, whoſe corpſe was reſted 
here when conveying from | Lincolnſhire, where the - 
died, to London. This croſs is a ſtately gothic edi- 
fice, and round it are ſeveral images, with not only 
the arms of England, but alſo thoſe of ſuch provin- 
ces in France as Edward at that time laid claim to. 
The ſtructure has ſtill its original form, but is greatly 
decayed by time. | 

There are ſeveral good buildings in this village, 
though not any that merit particular deſcription. 

BARNET is a large town, ſituated on the high north 
road from London. It is ſometimes called High Bar- 
net, from its being built on a hill ; and in antient 
records it is called Cheapen Barnet, from a great 
fair that was antiently held in it by a grant of Henry 

IT. It is at preſent a very populous place, being the 
firſt ſtage on the great road from London to York and 
Cheſter. It has ſeveral good inns, with a great num- 
ber of public-houſes ; and many conſiderable tarmers 
live in its neighbourhood. = 

The town is long, and the church, which ſtands 
in the middle of it, is a very antient ſtructure, but 
only a chapel of eaſe to Eaſt - Barnet, where the mo- 
ther church is built. The body conſiſts of three 
_ and in the tower, which is but low, are five 

ells. 

Here is an alms-houſe founded and endowed by 
James Ravenſeroft, eſq. for tix widows, who have 
all a very decent allowance to ſubſiſt on. There is 
likewiſe an excellent free-ſchool founded and endowed 
by that munificent patroneſs of learning queen Eliza- 
heth. But what for many years particularly Giſtin- 
guiſhed Barnet was, the races annually held here in 
the month of Auguſt, and which laſted three days. 
Theſe races were greatly reforted to, particularly 
by the inhabitants of London; but, at length, being 
found by the magiſtrates to be productive of perni- 
cious conſequences, they interpoſed, and by their 


influence the races were ſuppreſſed in Auguſt « {ho 


Near Barnet was fought one of the moſt bloody 
batties 
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battles recorded in hiſtory, between the forces of 
Edward IV. and thoſe under the command of the earl 
of Warwick. As this is one of the moſt remarkable 
events in the annals of England, it may not be im- 
proper to preſerve an account of it. 

In 1470 Edward had beheaded the lords Willes and 
Dymock, under pretence of their being the inſtigators 
and leaders of a rebellion raiſed in the counties of 
Warwick and Worceſter. The earl of Warwick, 
who was the principal promoter of the inſurrection, 
became inſtantly enraged at this act of barbarity, and 
reſolved to purſue the plan he had formed of dethron- 
ing Edward, whom he had advanced to the ſove- 
reignty. The following year he raiſed a powerful 
army, and being joined by his ſon-in-law, the duke 
of Clarence, and his brother Montacute, he march- 
ed towards London ; and on the 13th of April en- 
camped on Gladmore-heath, near Barnet. 

The town was then full with the king's army, who 
had marched from London to oppoſe the earl. During 
his march he received a meſſage from his brother Cla- 
rence, that he would deſert from his father-in-law's 
army, and join that of the king. In the evening be- 
fore the battle, the duke of Glouceſter repaired to the 
tent of his brother Clarence, without any ſafeguard, 
and they embraced each other with the greateſt affec- 
tion. 

Within a few hours after, having concerted their 
meaſures properly, they led ſeveral thouſands of their 
men to join the royal army in the neighbourhood, 
Clarence immediately ſent a meſſenger to Warwick, 
acquainting him that he had made his peace with his 
brother, who was alſo willing to grant the earl and 
his men a free.pardon, upon condition of their laying 
down their arms. But the earl, either doubting Ed- 
ward's fincerity, or confiding in the ſtrength and cou- 
rage of his men, rejected the propoſal with diſdain. 

Early in the morning, on the 14th of April, the 
action began with incredible fury on both ſides, the 
leaders being exaſperated againſt each other to the 
moſt virulent degree of rancour, that {lighted friend- 
ſhip, perſonal hatred, and civil war could produce, 
The troops of Warwick, though inferior in number 
to the king's, tought with a kind of deſperate reſolu- 
tion, knowing that if they were vanquiſhed they 
would be treated as rebels, and the earl was deter- 
mined to conquer or die. Such was their impetuoſity, 
that the firſt line of the royal army was obliged to 
give way, and ſome of the horſe riding full ſpeed to 
London, a report was raiſed that Edward was totally 
defeated. | | 

In that critical moment, when no time was to be 
loſt, Edward ordered his body of reſerve to advance 
and charge the enemy in flank. The earl of War- 
wick ſaw the ſituation he was in, and therefore 
wheeled about to oppoſe the Yorkiſts ; but this cir- 
cumſtance occaſioned the loſs of the battle. The de- 
vice on Warwick's ſhield and enſign was a blazing 
ſtar, and that of Edward's a ſun. Warwick's ſol- 
diers ſeeing the ſtar through the medium of a fog, 
miſtook it tor Edward's ſtandard, and fell upon their 
friends with ſuch fury, that they were totally broken, 
whilſt another party ſeeing them fly, imagined that 
they had been attacked in the rear, and that them- 
ſelves were ſurrounded. 

Univerſal confuſion enſued, and Edward taking the 
advantage of their diſorder, charged them with re- 
doubled fury, whilſt Warwick attempted in vain, by 
his own example, to reanimate the ſpirits of his 
dejected followers. In former battles the ear] of 
Warwick had always fought on horſeback, that he 
might ride along the lines, and obſerve the conduct 
of his men, and ſtate of the battle; but on this occa- 
lion he had ſent away his horſe, reſolving to fight on 
toot, that his men might be animated by his example. 
This, however, was a fatal error, for it being impoſ- 
ſible for him to be preſent in every part of the action, 
the ſpirits of his men failed as ſoon as they loſt ſight 
ot their commander. 

Atter having exerted all his courage as a hero in 
fruitleſs attemp's, Warwick ruſhed into the hotteſt 
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Part of the battle, and fell covered with wounds, 
whilſt his brother Montacute, endeavouring to ſave 
him, met with the ſame fate. 

Warwick's men fled in great confuſion, and about 
noon Edward obtained a complete victory. Five 
thouſand of the enemy were left dead on the field, 
owing to Edward's giving ſtrict orders that his men 
ſhould not give any quarter. Edward loſt only about 
1500 men, Which is not to be wondered at, when we 
conſider the confuſion into which Warwick's army 
was thrown. 

Thus fell the earl of Warwick, a nobleman of great 
abilities and courage, who, if he had not been betrayed 
by thoſe in whom he chiefly confided, would in all 
probability have prevented Edward from long tri- 
umphing over the houſe of Lancaſter. The day after 
the battle, the king returned to London, and ordered 
the mangled bodies of Warwick and his brother to be 
expoſed in the cathedral of St. Paul's, after which 
they were carried to the priory of Biſham in Berk- 
ſhire, and interred amongſt their anceſtors. 

In 1740 an obeliſk was erected on the ſpot where 
this bloody battle was fought, by Sir Jeremy Sam- 
broke. It ſtands near where the two great roads di- 
vide, one to Hatfield, and the other to St. Alban's. 
On the lower part of the obeliſk is the following in- 
ſcription : 

Here was 
Fought the 
Famous BATTLE 
Between EDwaRD 
the 4th and the 
Earl of Warwick, 
April the 14th, 
Anno 1471, 

In which the earl 
was defeated 
and ſlain, 


About two miles north of Barnet is Derhams, the 
ſeat of the earl of Albemarle ; and near it is another 
fine ſeat, which was built by the unfortunate admiral 
Byng. 

e the ſouth-weſt of Barnet is a village called ELs- 
TRE, ſituated on the Watling-ſtreet, on the borders 
of the county, from whence there is a moſt vg 
proſpect over Middleſex, and the Thames into Surry ; 
and near this is another village, called KENDALE, 
where it is generally ſuppoſed the Roman city Sullo- 
niace formerly ſtood, tor as the labourers were ſomes 
years ago digging, to make a canal for one Mr. Phil- 
pot, they diſcovered an old flint wall, with many 
coins, urns, and other Roman antiquities. 

WATFORD received its name from its ſituation on 
the Roman highway called Watling-ſtreet, which 
croſſes the river Colne at a ford near the town. It is 
a long town, and in winter ſome parts extremely dirty, 
particularly at the eaſt end ; but a path has been rai- 
ſed to a conſiderable height above the level of the 
ground, whereby the waters are now confined within 
proper bounds. The church, which ſtands at a ſmall 
diſtance from the town, is an old building, with ſide- 
iſles, two chapels, and a ſquare tower. 

Here is a charity-ſchool, founded in 1709, by Mrs. 
Fuller, for 40 boys, who are both cloathed and edu- 
cated ; and there are ſeveral alms-houſes for the poor 
and aged. The town has a weekly market on T uel- 
day, and is diſtant from London 14 miles. 

ICKMANSWORTH is a very poor town, ſituated in 
a low, marſhy ſoil, near the river Colne. The only 
building in it worthy of hotice is the church, which is 
a handſome ſtructure, with a very fine tower, and a 
good ring of bells. Here are two alms-houſes for 
widows, and a charity-ſchool for twenty boys and ten 
girls. On the ſtreams in the neighbourhood are ſe- 
veral mills for grinding wheat, the principal trade of 
the town conſiſting in the fale of flour. It has a 
weekly market on Saturdays; and is diſtant from 
London 17 miles. 

A little to the ſouth-eaſt of Rickmanſworth is 
Mookx-PaRx, once the ſeat of the unfortunate * 
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of Monmouth. After paſſing through various hands, 
it at length came into the poſſeſſion of lord Anſon, 
but at preſent it belongs to Sir Lawrence Dundas, 
bart. he houſe was originally built by cardinal 
Wolſey, but Mr. Stiles, into whoſe poſſeſſion it fell 
after the death of the duke of Monmouth, enlarged, 
repaired and beautified it, under the direction of Sir 
James Thornhill. It is ſituated on a hill, and is 
built of ſtone of the Corinthian order. The ſouth, 
or principal front, has a portico and pediment of four 
columns. The offices are joined to the houſe by a 
circular colonade of the Ionic order, which terminates 
very elegantly with domes on each fide their entrance, 
The park, though ſmall, is exceeding beautiful, and 
many parts of it command the moſt extenſive and de- 
lightful proſpects. 

To the north-eaſt of Rickmanſworth is CAsHIO- 
BURY, the fine ſeat of the earl of Eſſex. It is built 
in the form of a Roman H, and ſtands in a fine park 
in the moſt agreeable part of the country. he 
building, however, is not uniform, one of the wings 
being antient, and the other modern. Oppoſite the 
front of the houſe is a fine dry lawn, and below it a 
ſmall river, which winds through the park in the moſt 
beautiful manner, and contains great numbers of ex- 
cellent fiſh. The woods on the eaſt fide of the houſe 
were planted by the famous Le Notre, who deſigned 
St. James's Park in the reign of Charles II. The 
proſpect of theſe woods from the houſe, wilh their 
pleaſant walks, is exceeding delightful ; and were the 
houſe only rebuilt in the modern taſte, it would be 
one of the moſt elegant ſeats in the kingdom. 

To the north of this ſeat is a large village called 
Kincs's LAnGLEy, once remarkable for a fine palace 
built by Edward III. of which ſome part ſtill remains. 
That monarch frequently viſited this place ; and it 
was here that his fifth fon Edmund, commonly cal- 
led de Langley, was born, who, with his wife Ifa- 
bella, daughter of don Pedro, king of Caftile, lies 
buried in the church. King James II. gave this pa- 
lace to his ſon priuce Henry; but after his death it was 
alienated, and came into the hands of different pro- 
prietors. 

The village is an agreeable place, and the church is 
a very noble gothic ſtructure; but there is not. any 
other building, either in the village or its neighbour- 
hood, that merits particular notice. 

A little to the eaſt of this village is another called 
ABBO TS LAaNnGLEy. It formerly belonged to the ab- 
bey of St. Alban's, as appears from a grant of king 
John, who gave the manor of this 1 to the monks, 
in order to find them in cloaths. he church, which 
ſtands in the middle of the village, is an handſome 
edifice; and at the weſt end of it is a very neat tower. 

St. Al BAx's is a very antient town, pleaſantly ſitu- 
ated on the river Ver. It is generally ſuppoſed to be 
the place where Caſſivelaunus reſided, who headed 
the Britiſ forces againſt the Romans, under the com- 
mand of Julius Cæſar. It was called by the Romans 
Verolanum, and in latter times Verulam. 

When the Roman army croſſed the Thames, they 
marched to this place, in order to drive the Britons 
from their entrenchments which they had made in 
the woods; and their ſucceſs was ſo great, that they 
ſlew a prodigious number of the people, took many 
priſoners, deſtroyed the principal part of the town, 
and plundered the whole neighbouring country. 

After the Romans had made a ſettlement in the 
iſland, the inhabitants of Verulam entered into their 
legions as ſoldiers, and behaved with fuch bravery, 
that the emperor made it a free city, by which the 
people were entitled to all thoſe privileges enjoyed by 
the natives of Rome. This appears evident, when 
we conſider that the famous queen Boadicea treated 
the inhabitants as enemies, ordering every one found 
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* For a particular account of the life and martyrdom of 
St. Alban, the reader is referred to an excellent work, en- 
titled, « The New Boox or MarxTyYRs, or Complete 
« Chriftian Martyrology. Containing an authentic and ge- 
« nuine Hiſturical Account of the many dreadful Perſecu- 
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in the place to be put to the ſword, and ſuch as were 
taken, after making their eſcape, to be crucified, 

The town was rebuilt by order of Julius Agricola, 
who encouraged the people to erect temples, and wear 
the Roman habits. He likewiſe introduced amon 
them the knowledge of the liberal arts, and they lived 
oy under the Romain government till the reign of 

iocleſian; at which time the Chriſtian religion was 
known and profeſſed by great numbers of people 
throughout all the empire. 

The Chriſtians became at length ſo numerous, that 
even whole legions were compoſed of them ; and at 
the inſtigation of corrupt prieſts, the emperars were 
made to believe that they could not be faithful ſubjects, 
becauſe they would not conform to the eſtabliſhed re- 
ligion. In conſequence of this vile inſinuation, the 
Chriſtians were perſecuted with great ſeverity, not 
only in thoſe parts near the capital, but even in Bri- 
tain ; for one Alban, who it is tuppoſed was a Chriſ- 
tian miniſter to the converted Britons in Verulam, 
fuffered death, with ſeveral others perſons ; and from 
him the town was afterwards called St. Alban's. * 

When the doctrines taught by the learned Pelagius 
ſpread through this iſland, Germanus, a Gallican bi- 

op, was fent into Britain, and held a ſynod here, 
wherein he recommended, that where hereticks could 
not be confuted, they ought by all means to be extir- 
pated. Theſe horrid refolutions would have been 
doubtleſs reduced to practice, had not the Romans 
abandoned the iſland ſoon after ; and the Britons were 
too much engaged in war, firſt with the Scots, and 
then with the Saxons, to have time to think of perſe- 
cuting thoſe who differed from them in religious prin- 
ciples. 

After the Saxons were converted to Chriſtianity, 
Verulam became a very conſiderable place, and the 
bones of the Proto-Britiſh martyr having been diſco- 
vered, a church was erected, where they were depoſi- 
ted with the moſt diſtinguiſhed reverence. On the 
ſpot where this church ſtood, Offa king of Mercia af- 
terwards founded and endowed one of the moſt ſtately 
abbies in the kingdom ; on which the bones of St. 
Alban were taken up and put into a ſhrine, whereon 
was written the following inſcription : 

« Here lieth interred the body of St. Alban, a 
© citizen of Old Verulam, of whom this 
© town took its name, and from the ruins of 
c which all the grandeur of this place aroſe. 
He ſuffered martyrdom, January 17, 293.” 


This magnificent abbey was then conſidered as the 
firſt in England; for though Weſtminſter is ſaid to 
have had greater riches, yet the abbot of St. Alban's 
took place of all the others in the great council of the 
nation, 

Some remains of this venerable abbey are ſtil! to be 
ſeen; and the noble Gothic church {which belonged 
to it) is at preſent one of the moſt ſtately edifices in 
the kingdom. It was purchaſed by the inhabitants of 
the town of king Edward VI. for 40ol. and converted 
into a pariſh church. In this building are many cu- 
rious monuments, and at the north entrance is a figure 
of king Offa ſeated on his throne, with a latin in- 
ſcription underneath, the tranſlation of which is as 
follows : | 

The founder of the church about the year 793. 

Whom you behold ill painted on his throne 

Sublime, was once for MERCIAN Orra known, 

The ſhrine of St. Alban ſtood in the eaſtern part ot 
the church, where the archdeacon's court is now held, 
and in the pavement are ſtill to be ſeen fix holes, where 
the ſupporters of it were fixed. 

It is faid the ſhrine of St. Alban was ſo rich, that 
it was plated with gold ; but the night before the com- 
miſſioners went to take an inventory of the _— 
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te tions againſt the Church of Chriſt in all Parts of the 
* World, by Pagans, Jews, Turks, Fapiſts, and others. 
«© From the earlieſt ages of the Church to the preſent 
Period.” By the Rev. Henry Southwell, L. L. D. Author of 
the Univer/al Family Bible. 


the inhabitants of the town broke into the 
— and ſtole all the valuables they could meet 
with, which were never heard of after. : 
in the wall of the ſouth iſle, near where St. Alban's 
ſhrine ſtood, is a monument to the memory of Hum- 
phrey duke of Glouceſter, brother to Hen V. and 
regent of England during the minority of Henry VI. 
The monument is adorned with a ducal coronet, and 
the arms of France and England quartered : on each 
Gde of it are niches, in which were formerly figures 
of the kings of England ; but only a few of theſe are 
now remaining on one fide. Beneath the ſtatue of 
the duke is a Latin inſcription, the tranſlation of 
which runs thus : 


Sacred to the pious memory of an excellent man. 


Interr'd within this conſecrated ground 

Lies he, whom Henry his protector found; [ſpy 
Good Humphry, Glo'ſter's duke, who well could 
Fraud couch'd within the blind impoſtor's eye : 
His country's light, the ſtate's rever'd ſupport, 
Who peace, and riſing learning, deign'd to court; 
Whence his rich library, at Oxford plac'd, 

Her ample ſchools with facred influence grac'd : 
Yet fell beneath an envious woman's wile, * 
Both to herſelf, her king, and kingdom, vile; 
Who ſcarce allow'd his bones this ſpot of land ; 
Yet, ſpite of envy, ſhall his glory ſtand. 


Some few years ago the vau!t where the duke lies 
was diſcovered, when the body was found in a ſtone 
coffin, and the fleſh of it, except the feet, was en- 
tirely perfect. On the wall at the eaſt end of the 
vault was a crucifix painted, with a cup on each fide 
of the head, and another at the feet. The bones of 
the duke are ſtill carefully preſerved | 

At the weſt end of the choir is a noble piece of 
gothic architecture, and within theſe few years a very 
handſome altar-piece has been put up, at the expence 
of one captain Polehampton. 

In the veſtry of this church are depoſited a great 
number of coins, and other pieces of Roman anti- 
quities, dug out of the ruins of Old Verulam, which 


are exceeding curious, and well deſerving the atten- 


tion of a traveller. 
Befides the abbey-church, there are three others in 
this town, viz, St. Peter's, St. Stephen's, and St. 
Michael's. In the latter is a very handſome monu- 
ment to the memory of the great lord chancellor Ba- 
con, who is repreſented fitting in a chair, in a 
thoughtful poſture ; and beneath him is a Latin in- 
ſcription, the tranſlation of which is as follows : 


« Francis Bacon, baron of Verulam, and viſcount 
« St. Alban's; or by his more known titles, 
6 the light of the ſciences, and the law of elo- 
« quence, was thus accuſtomed to fit ; who, 
after having unravelled all the myſteries of na- 
« tural and civil wiſdom, fulfilled the decree of 
nature, T hat things joined ſhould be looſed, in the 
year of our Lord 1626, and of his age 66. 

This was erected to the memory of ſo great a 
„ man by Thomas Meautys, who reverenced 
„ him while living, and admires him dead.“ 
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* It is ſuppoſed, that he was privately murdered at the in- 
figation of queen Margaret of Anjou, wife to Henry VI. 
She and the duke of Suffolk having conceived an inveteracy 
againſt him, cauſed him to be impeached of high treaſon ; 
and after being confined in priſon for ſeventeen days, he was 
tound dead in his bed, on the 28th of February, 1n the year 
1447. This prince, who was a great patron of learning, 
laid the foundation of the famous library at Oxford, fince 
known by the name of the Bodleian, trom fir Thomas Bod- 
ley, who afterwards greatly increaſed it The duke is ſaid 
to have been particularly ſagacious, as an inſtance of which 
the following anecdote is preſerved by molt hiſtorians : 

The king being at St. Alban's, a beggar, who ſaid he had 
been born Blind, recovered at the ſhrine of St. Alban, The 
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The town of St. Alban's is built in an irregular 
manner, but the ſituation is both healthy and plea- 
ſant. It contains many good inns for the accommo- 
dation of travellers, being on the high road from 


London to Coventry, Birmingham, 
other parts. 

Beſides the abbey it had antiently a ſmall nunnery, 
with ſeveral chapels and chauntries ; but they have 
been all long ſince totally demoliſhed. There was 
alſo in the town one of thoſe crofſes erected by Ed- 
ward I. in memory of his queen, but no remains 
it are now left. 

The late ducheſs of Marlborough built a fine houſe 
in the neighbourhood of St. Alban's, which is now 
inhabited by her great grandſon earl Spencer. She 
likewiſe built ſeveral alms- houſes, and a charity- 
{chool. 

At the entrance of the town from London is a cu- 
rious mill, erected ſome few years ago for poliſhing 
diamonds. Tr is a great improvement on all machines 
heretofore made for that purpoſe, and faves a eonſide- 
rable expence, as this is worked by water, and tho 
formerly uſed were either worked by men or horſes. 
The machine was invented by Mr. Potter, of Cole- 


heſter, and 


| man-ſtreet, London, who has brought the art of cut- 


ting and poliſhing diamonds to the greateſt perfection. 

he town of St. Alban's is a particular diftrit of 
itſelf, and its juriſdiction extends over ſeveral towns 
and pariſhes, even as far as Barnet. It has ſent mem- 
bers io parliament ever fince the original ſummonſes ; 
and is governed by a mayor, high-ſteward, recorder, 
twelve aldermen, twenty-four aſſiſtants, a town-clerk, 
and other prop@ officers. It has a good weekly mar- 
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ket on Saturdays, and is diſtant from London 21 


miles. 


Near St. Alban's were fought two bloody battles 


between the houſes of York and Lancaſter ; the firſt 
on the 22d of May, 1445, in which the Yorkiſts were 
victors ; and the ſecond, on Shrove- Tueſday, 1461, 
when queen Margaret overcame the Vorkiſts, who 
had then the king in their power, and fought under the 
ſanction of his name. 

At a place called K1ncsBusr, near St. Alban's, the 
Saxon monarchs had a palace, which was demoliſhed 
during the civil wars in the reign of king Stephen. 
There was alſo an hoſpital at St. Julian's, near this 
place, for lepers, founded towards the end of the 12th 


century, and dedicated to the virgin Mary. In latter 


times it was converted into a nunnery, and cardinal! 
Wolſey png a grant of its revenues for the uſe of 
Chriſt-church, Oxford. 


HATFIELD, commonly called BisHoe's HaTFierD, 


is a place of great antiquity, as appears from an eccle- 
ſiaſtical ſynod being held at it ſo far back as the year 
681. Under the Saxon kings it was a royal demeſne, 
but Edgar gave it to the prior and convent of Ely. It 
is mentioned in doomſday-book, and when Henry I. 
converted the monaſtery of Ely into a biſhopric, he 
granted a charter, wherein he gave the manor of Hat- 
field to the convent for ever ; on which account it was 
afterwards called Biſhop's Hatfield. 

In former times there was a royal palace here, in 
which both Edward VI. and queen Elizabeth refided, 
before they ſucceeded to the throne. This palace is 
now the ſeat of the earl of Saliſbury ; for in the reign 


of 


miracle being noiſed about, the duke, who was with the 
king, deſired to ſee the beggar, who being accordingly 
brought, he aſked him whether he was born blind ? He an- 
ſwered, Yes, truly. And can you ſee, ſays the duke? Yes, 
I thank God and St. Alban, ſaid the beggar. Tell me 
then, ſays the duke, of what colour is my gown? The 
beggar readily told him the colour. And what colour, ſays 
oo is ſach a perſon's gown? The beggar likewiſe told 
him; and fo of ſeveral others. You counterfeit knave, 
ſays the duke, how came you that was born blind, and could 
not ſee till now, ſo ſuddenly to know the difference of co- 
lours ? and thereupon, inſtead of alms, he ordered him to be 
ſet in the ſtocks, as a proper puniſhment for a deception fo 
vile in its nature, 
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of Monmouth. Aſter paſſing through various hands, 
it at length came into the poſſeſſion of lord Anſon, 
but at preſent it belongs to Sir Lawrence Dundas, 
bart. The houſe was originally built by cardinal 
Wolſey, but Mr. Stiles, into whoſe poſſeſſion it fell 
after the death of the duke of Monmouth, enlarged, 
repaired and beautified it, under the direction of Sir 
James "Thornhill. It is fituated on a hill, and is 
built of ſtone of the Corinthian order. The ſouth, 
or principal front, has a portico and pediment of four 
columns. The offices are joined to the houſe by a 
circular colonade of the Ionic order, which terminates 
very elegantly with domes on each fide their entrance, 
The park, though ſmall, is exceeding beautiful, and 
many parts of it command the moſt extenſive and de- 
lightful proſpects. 

To the north-eaft of Rickmanſworth is Casnio- 
BURY, the fine ſeat of the earl of Eſſex. It is built 
in the form of a Roman H, and ſtands in a fine park 
in the moſt agreeable part of the country. The 
building, however, is not uniform, one of the wings 
being antient, and the other modern. Oppoſite the 
front of the houſe is a fine dry lawn, and below it a 
ſmall river, which winds through the park in the moſt 
beautiful manner, and contains great numbers of ex- 
cellent fiſh. The woods on the eaſt fide of the houſe 
were planted by the famous Le Notre, who deſigned 
St. James's Park in the reign of Charles II. The 
proſpect of theſe woods from the houſe, wilh their 
pleaſant walks, is exceeding delightful ; and were the 
houſe only rebuilt in the modern taſte, it would be 
one of the moſt elegant ſeats in the kingdom. 

To the north of this ſeat is a large village called 
Kincs's LanGLEy, once remarkable for a fine palace 
built by Edward III. of which ſome part ſtill remains. 
That monarch frequently viſited this place ; and it 
was here that his fifth fon Edmund, commonly cal- 
led de Langley, was born, who, with his wife Ifa- 
bella, daughter of don Pedro, king of Caftile, lies 
buried in the church. King James II. gave this pa- 
lace to his ſon prince Henry; but after his death it was 
alienated, and came into the hands of different pro- 
prietors. 

The village is an agreeable place, and the church is 
a very noble gothic ſtructure ; but there is not. any 
other building, either in the village or its neighbour- 
hood, that merits particular notice. 

A little to the eaſt of this village is another called 
AsBBoTs LanGLEey. It Oy belonged to the ab- 
bey of St. Alban's, as appears from a grant of king 

ohn, who gave the manor of this place to the monks, 
in order to And them in cloaths. The church, which 
ſtands in the middle of the village, is an handſome 
edifice; and at the weſt end of it is a wy neat tower. 

St. ALBan's is a very antient town, pleaſantly ſitu- 
ated on the river Ver. It is generally ſuppoſed to be 
the place where Caſſivelaunus reſided, who headed 
the Erith forces againſt the Romans, under the com- 
mand of Julius Cæſar. It was called by the Romans 
Verolanum, and in latter times Verulam. 

When the Roman army croſſed the Thames, they 
marched to this place, in order to drive the Britons 
from their entrenchments which they had made in 
the woods; and their ſucceſs was ſo great, that they 
ſlew a prodigious number of the people, took many 


priſoners, deſtroyed the principal part of the town, | 


and plundered the whole neighbouring country, 

After the Romans had made a ſettlement in the 
iſland, the inhabitants of Verulam entered into their 
legions as ſoldiers, and behaved with fuch W 
that the emperor made it a free city, by which the 
people were entitled to all thoſe privileges enjoyed by 
the natives of Rome. This appears evident, when 
we conſider that the famous queen Boadicea treated 
the inhabitants as enemies, ordering every one found 


. 
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* For a particular account of the life and martyrdom of 
St. Alban, the reader is referred to an excellent work, en- 
titled, ** The New Boox or MarTyYRs, or Complete 
« Chriftian Martyrology. Containing an authentic and ge- 


« nuine Hiſtyrical Account of the many dreadful Perſecu- 
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in the place to be put to the ſword, and ſuch as were 
taken, after making their eſcape, to be crucified, 

The town was rebuilt by order of Julius Agricola, 
who encouraged the people to erect temples, and wear 
the Roman habits. He likewiſe introduced among 
them the knowledge of the liberal arts, and they lived 
3 under the — government till the reign of 

iocleſian; at which time the Chriſtian religion was 
known and profeſſed by great numbers of people 
throughout all the empire. 

The Chriſtians became at length ſo numerous, that 
even whole legions were compoſed of them; and at 
the inſtigation of corrupt prieſts, the emperors were 
made to believe that they could not be faithful ſubjects, 
becauſe they would not conform to the eſtabliſhed re- 
ligion. In conſequence of this vile inſinuation, the 
Chriſtians were perſecuted with great ſeverity, not 
only in thoſe parts near the capital, but even in Bri- 
tain ; for one Alban, who it is ſuppoſed was a Chriſ- 
tian miniſter to the converted Britons in Verulam, 
fuffered death, with ſeveral others perſons ; and from 
him the town was afterwards called St. Alban's. * 

When the doctrines taught by the learned Pelagius 
ſpread through this iſland, Germanus, a Gallican bi- 

op, was fent into Britain, and held a ſynod here, 
wherein he recommended, that where hereticks could 
not be confuted, they ought by all means to be extir- 
pated. Theſe horrid reſolutions would have been 
doubtleſs reduced to practice, had not the Romans 
abandoned the iſland ſoon after ; and the Britons were 
too much engaged in war, firſt with the Scots, and 
then with the Saxons, to have time to think of perſe- 
cuting thoſe who differed from them in religious prin- 
ciples. 

After the Saxons were converted to Chriſtianity, 
Verulam became a very conſiderable place, and the 
bones of the Proto-Britiſh martyr having been diſco- 
vered, a church was erected, where they were depoſi- 
ted with the moſt diſtinguiſhed reverence. On the 
ſpot where this church ſtood, Offa king of Mercia at- 
terwards founded and endowed one of the moſt ſtately 
abbies in the kingdom ; on which the bones of St. 
Alban were taken up and put into a ſhrine, whereon 
was written the following inſcription : 

« Here lieth interred the body of St. Alban, a 
c citizen of Old Verulam, of whom this 
© town took its name, and from the ruins of 
„ which all the grandeur of this place aroſe. 
He ſuffered martyrdom, January 17, 293.” 


This magnificent abbey was then conſidered as the 
firſt in England; for though Weſtminſter is 1aid to 
have had greater riches, yet the abbot of St. Alban's 
took place of all the others in the great council of the 
nation. 

Some remains of this venerable abbey are ſtill to be 
ſeen; and the noble Gothic church [which belonged 
to it) is at preſent one of the moſt ſtately edifices in 
the kingdom. It was purchaſed by the inhabitants of 
the town of king Edward VI. for 4ool. and converted 
into a pariſh church. In this building are many cu- 
rious monuments, and at the north entrance is a tigure 
of king Offa ſeated on his throne, with a latin in- 
ſcription underneath, the tranſlation of which is as 
follows : 

The founder of the church about the year 793. 

Whom you behold ill painted on his throne 

Sublime, was once for MERCIAN Orra known, 

The ſhrine of St. Alban ſtood in the eaſtern part of 
the church, where the archdeacon's court is now held, 
and in the pavement are ſtill to be ſeen fix holes, where 
the ſupporters of it were fixed. 

It is faid the ſhrine of St. Alban was ſo rich, that 
it was plated with gold ; but the night before the com- 
miſſioners went to take an inventory of the _— 

ome 


*« tions againſt the Church of Chriſt in all Parts of the 
„ World, by Pagans, Jews, Turks, Fapiſts, and others. 
% From the earlieſt ages of the Church to the preſent 
Period.” By the Rev. " Bs Southwell, L. L. D. Author of 


the Univer/al Family Bible. 
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f the inhabitants of the town broke into the 
— and ſtole all the valuables they could meet 
with, which were never heard of after. 

in the wall of the ſouth iſle, near where St. Alban's 
ſhrine ſtood, is a monument to the memory of Hum- 
phrey duke of Glouceſter, brother to Henry V. and 
regent of England during the minority of Henry VI. 
The monument is adorned with a ducal coronet, and 
the arms of France and England quartered : on each 
Gde of it are niches, in which were formerly figures 
of the kings of England; but only a few of theſe are 
now remaining on one fide. Beneath the ſtatue of 
the duke is a Latin inſcription, the tranſlation of 
which runs thus : 


Sacred to the pious memory of an excellent man. 


Interr'd within this conſecrated ground 

Lies he, whom Henry his protector found; [ſpy 
Good Humphry, Glo'ſter's duke, who well could 
Fraud couch'd within the blind impoſtor's eye : 
His country's light, the ſtate's rever'd ſupport, 
Who peace, and riſing learning, deign'd to court; 
Whence his rich library, at Oxford plac'd, 

Her ample ſchools with facred influence grac'd : 
Yet fell beneath an envious woman's wile, * 
Both to herſelf, her king, and kingdom, vile; 
Who ſcarce allow'd his bones this ſpot of land; 
Yet, ſpite of envy, ſhall his glory ſtand. 


Some few years ago the vault where the duke lies 
was diſcovered, when the body was found in a ſtone 
coffin, and the fleſh of it, except the feet, was en- 
tirely perfect. On the wall at the eaſt end of the 
vault was a crucifix painted, with a cup on each fide 
of the head, and another at the feet. The bones of 
the duke are ſtil] carefully preſerved 

At the weſt end of the choir is a noble piece of 
gothic architecture, and within theſe few years a very 
handſome altar-piece has been put up, at the expence 
of one captain Polehampton. 

In the veſtry of this church are depoſited a great 
number of coins, and other pieces of Roman anti- 
quities, dug out of the ruins of Old Verulam, which 


are exceeding curious, and well deſerving the atten- 


tion of a traveller. 
Befides the abbey-church, there are three others in 
this town, viz. St. Peter's, St. Stephen's, and St. 
Michael's. In the latter is a very handſome monu- 
ment to the memory of the great lord chancellor Ba- 
con, who is repreſented fitting in a chair, in a 
thoughtful poſture; and beneath him is a Latin in- 
ſcription, the tranſlation of which is as follows : 


« Francis Bacon, baron of Verulam, and viſcount 
„ St. Alban's; or by his more known titles, 
ce the light of the ſciences, and the law of elo- 
„ quence, was thus accuſtomed to fit ; who, 

© after having unravelled all the myſteries of na- 

© tural and civil wiſdom, fulfilled the decree of 
„ nature, That things joined ſhould be looſed, in the 
e year of our Lord 1626, and of his age 66. 

« This was erected to the memory of ſo great a 
„ man by Thomas Meautys, who reverenced 
„ him while living, and admires him dead.“ 
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* It is ſuppoſed, that he was privately murdered at the in- 
figation of queen Margaret of Anjou, wife to Henry VI. 
She and the duke of Suffolk having conceived an inveteracy 
againſt him, cauſed him to be impeached of high treaſon ; 
and after being confined in priſon for ſeventeen days, he was 
found dead in his bed, on the 28th of February, in the year 
1447. This prince, who was a great patron of learning, 
laid the foundation of the famous library at Oxford, fince 
known by the name of the Bodleian, trom fir Thomas Bod- 
ley, who afterwards greatly increaſed it The duke is ſaid 
to have been particularly ſagacious, as an inſtance of which 
the following anecdote is preſerved by molt hiſtorians : 

The king being at St. Alban's, a beggar, who ſaid he had 
been born Blind, recovered at the ſhrine of St. Alban, The 


The town of St. Alban's is built in an irregular 
manner, but the ſituation is both healthy and plea- 
ſant. It contains many good inns for the accommo- 
dation of travellers, being on the high road from 
London to Coventry, Birmingham, Cheſter, and 
other parts. 

Beſides the abbey it had antiently a ſmall nunnery, 
with ſeveral chapels and chauntries ; but they have 
been all long ſince totally demoliſhed. There was 
alſo in the town one of thoſe crofſes erected by Ed- 
ward I. in memory of his queen, but no remains 
it are now left. 

The late ducheſs of Marlborough built a fine houſe 
in the neighbourhood of St. Alban's, which is now 
inhabited hy her great grandſon earl Spencer. She 
likewiſe built ſeveral alms-houſes, and a charity- 
ſchool. 

At the entrance of the town from London is a cu- 
rious mill, erected ſome few years ago for poliſhing 
diamonds. Tr is a great improvement on all machines 
heretofore made for that purpoſe, and faves a conſide- 
rable expence, as this is worked by water, and tho 
formerly uſed were either worked by men or horſes. 
The machine was invented by Mr. Potter,. of Cole- 
man-ftreet, London, who has brought the art of cut- 
ting and poliſhing diamonds to the greateſt perfection. 

Fhe town of d. Alban's is a particular diſtrict of 
itſelf, and its juriſdiction extends over ſeveral towns 
and pariſhes, even as far as Barnet. It has ſent mem- 
bers 10 parliament ever ſince the original ſummonſes ; 
and is governed by a mayor, high-ſteward, recorder, 
twelve aldermen, twenty-four aſſiſtants, a town-clerk, 
and other prop# officers. It has a good weekly mar- 
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ket on Saturdays, and is diſtant from London 21 


miles. 


Near St. Alban's were fought two bloody battles 


between the houſes of York and Lancaſter ; the firſt 
on the 22d of May, 1445, in which the Yorkiſts were 
victors ; and the ſecond, on Shrove- Tueſday, 1461, 
when queen Margaret overcame the Yorkifts, who 
had then the king in their power, and fought under the 
ſanction of his name. 

At a place called KrncsBuxr, near St. Alban's, the 
Saxon monarchs had a palace, which was demoliſhed 
during the civil wars in the reign of king Stephen. 
There was alſo an hoſpital at St. Julian's, near this 
place, for lepers, founded towards the end of the 12th 


century, and dedicated to the virgin Mary. In latter 


times it was converted into a nunnery, and cardinal 
Wolſey 3 a grant of its revenues for the uſe of 


Chriſt- church, Oxford. 


HATFIELD, commonly called BIsRor's HATrIEI D, 


is a place 45 antiquity, as appears from an eccle- 
ſiaſtical ſynod being held at it ſo far back as the year 
681. Under the Saxon kings it was a royal demeſne, 
but Edgar gave it to the prior and convent of Ely. It 
is mentioned in doomſday-book, and when Henry I. 
converted the monaſtery of Ely into a biſhopric, he 
granted a charter, wherein he gave the manor of Hat- 
field to the convent forever ; on which account it was 
afterwards called Biſhop's Hatfield. 

In former times there was a royal palace here, in 
which both Edward VI. and queen Elizabeth refided, 
before they ſucceeded to the throne. This palace is 
now the ſeat of the earl of Saliſbury ; for in the reign 


of 


> 


miracle being noiſed about, the duke, who was with the 
king, deſired to ſee the beggar, who being accordingly 
brought, he aſked him whether he was born blind ? He an- 
ſwered, Yes, truly. And can yon ſee, ſays the duke? Yes, 
I thank God and St. Alban, ſaid the beggar. Tell me 
then, ſays the duke, of what colour is my gown? The 
beggar readily told him the colour. And what colour, ſays 
the duke, is ſuch a perſon's gown? The beggar likewiſe told 
him; and fo of ſeveral others. You counterfeit knave, 
ſays the duke, how came you that was born blind, and could 
not ſee till now, ſo ſuddenly to know the difference of co- 
lours ? and thereupon, inſtead of alms, he ordered him to be 
ſet in the ſtocks, as a proper puniſhment for a deception fo 
vile in its nature, 
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of queen Elizabeth the bithop of Ely gave it to the 
crown, in exchange for other lands, and king James 
I. gave it to the Cecil family, in whoſe hands it has 
ever ſince continued. The building, which is very 
ſpacious, is ſeen to great advantage from the road, 
and the park behind the houſe is very large, and well 
ſtocked with deer. 


The church is a venerable gothic ſtructure, built in 
the form of a croſs, and at the end of the chancel is 


an antient chapel. At the weſt end is a tower, and in 
it a ring of five large bells. In the church are many 
curious monuments, particularly one belonging to the 
Cecil family. The living, which is a rectory, 1s in 
the gift of the earl of Saliſbury, and is reckoned one 
of the richeſt in England. 

The town is built on the deſcent of a hill, but does 
not contain any thing remarkable, except the church 
and the ſeat of the earl of Saliſbury, the latter of 
Which ſtands on the top of the town, and commands 
a moſt delightful proſpect. The only charitable foun- 
dations here are, two well endowed ſchools, where 
the children of poor people are taught reading, wri- 
tingand accompts. The town has a weekly market on 
Thurſdays, and is diſtant from London 20 miles. 

Near Hatfield is a pleaſant village called SUnDRIDGE, 
but it does not contain any thing remarkable, only 
that Sarah, the wife of the great duke of Marlbo- 
rough, was born near it, where her father, Mr. Jen- 
nings, had an eſtate. 

At another village called NorxTa Mims, to the 
ſouth of Hatfield, is an elegant ſeat, where the late fir 
Joſeph Jekyll, maſter of the rolls, uſed to reſide du- 
ring the vacation. The duke of Leeds has allo a fine 


' ſeat here, and the late lord-chancellor Somers lies bu- 


ried in the chancel of the church without any infcrip- 
tion. | | 

HEeMPSTED, or, as it is ſometimes called, HemeL- 
HE MUST ED, is a very agreeable town, pleaſantly ſitu- 
ated on a ſmall river, called the Gade, and ſurrounded 
with hills. It was made a corporation. by Henry 
VIII. and is governed by a bailiff, aſſiſted by ſome of 
the principal inhabitants. The church, which ſtands. 
at a ſmall diſtance from the town, is an antient go- 
thic ſtructure, with a ſquare tower, and a fine ſpire. 
In the tower is a ring of good bells, and the church 
contains feveral handſome monuments. 

This town carries on a greater trade in meal than 
any other in the county, and it is ſaid that 20,000]. are 
ſometimes returned weekly for that article only. There 
are no leſs than eleven mills for grinding corn within 
four miles of the place. The inhabitants likewiſe 
carry on a conſiderable trade in the manufactory of 
{traw hats. The weekly market is on Thurſdays, and 
the town is diſtant from- London 20 miles. 

To the north-eaſt of Hempſtead on. the high road 
leading to Dunſtable, is, a place called REDBURNk, 


which, though only a village, contains ſome hand- 


ſome houſes, with ſeveral good inns ; for being a great 
thoroughfare, the waggons from Birmingham, Shrewſ- 
bury, Wolverhampton, and many other places, put 
— 2 the evening before they reach London. It is 
a very agreeable place, and was formerly much fre- 
quented by devotees, on account of the pretended re- 
lics of Amphibalus, a martyr, who is faid to have 
preached the goſpel here in the third century. 

To the north of Redburne is another village, cal- 
led FLAMSTEAD, Which was formerly a market-town 
and had feverat fairs; but they have been long diſ- 
continued. The church is a venerable gothic ſtrue- 
ture, with a ſquare tower and a lofty ſpire; and being 
fituated on a hill they are ſeen at a conſiderable diſ- 
tance. The body of the church conliſts of three 
ifles, and in them are ſeveral antient monuments. 

BERKHAMSTED, commonly called GREAT BERK· 
HAMSTED, Was antiently a Roman ſtation, as appears 
from the great\number of coins, and other antiqui- 
ties, that have been frequently dug up here. It was 
of great repute 2 the heptarchy, and was often 
the reſidence of the Mercian kings. Wightred, king 


of Kent and Mercia, held a parliament here in the 
ear 697; and here alſo were publiſhed the laws of 
ting Ina. 
2 
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It was of great importance at the time William 
the Conqueror invaded England; in conſequence of 
which he paſſed the Thames at Wallingford, ang 
"marched towards this place; but the abbot of St 
Alban's employed a great number of men to cut down 
the trees in the neighbouring woods, in order to ob- 
ſtruct his paſſage, and before he could proceed any 
farther the lords, and other great men of the realm 
aſſembled in a body, and demanded from him. a con- 
firmation of their antient laws. The Conqueror 
being intimidated, and fearing the worſt, ſwore to 
maintain inviolate the laws of Edward the Confeſſor: 
upon which they ſubmitted to his government. ; 

The Conqueror gave the manor of this place ta 
his brother Robert, earl of Cornwall, who pulled 
down an old caſtle that had been built by the Romans 
and erected a new one in its ſtead ; but this was prin- 
cipally deſtroyed on account of a rebellion in the 
ſucceeding reign, when the whole devolving to the 
crown, it became a royal demeſne, and was endowed 
with very ample privileges. 

In the reign of Henry III. it was a borough, and 
in the 14th year of Edward III. it ſent members to 
parliament ; but how that privilege came to be Gif. 
continued 1s not known. | 

When king James I. ſucceeded to the crown of 
England, he ſent his children to be nurſed here, the 
air of the place being reputed very healthy. He like- 
wiſe made it a corporation, by the name of bailiff and 
burgeſſes of Berkhamſted St. Peter. The burgeſſ:s 
were twelve in number, who choſe a recorder and 
town-clerk ; but the corporation was ſo impoveriſhed 
by the civil wars in the reign of Charles I. that the 
government dropped, and has not ſince been re- 
newed. 

'The remains. of the antient caſtle ſhew it to have 
been originally a place of very great ſtrength, it hay- 
ing been encompaſſed by a moat that covers upwards 
of four acres of land. The Keep is on the north fide 
of the moat, and ſome remains of the bridge are ſtill 
viſible. On the ſcite where the caſtle itſelf ſtood a 
large houſe was built from its ruins, but what now 
remains of it is only a third part, the other two thirds 
_ deſtroyed by fire in the reign of Charles the 

irſt. 

The town: of Berkhamſted is pleaſantly ſituated on 
the ſide of a kill, and principally conſiſts of one long 
and ſpacious ſtreet. It contains a great number of 
houſes, ſome of which are large and very handſome. 
The church is a venerable gothic ſtructure, and the 
roof is ſupported by twelve pillars, on each of which 
is the figure of a faint, Within the church arc the 
remains of ſeveral chapels, or oratories, where mals 
uſed to be ſaid in times of popery. 

Here is a free grammar ſchool, under ihe direction 
of the warden and fellows of All Souls College, Ox- 
ford. ; but the maſterſhip is in the gift of the crown. 
There is alſo a charity-ſchool; and an alms-houſe 
built by Mr. John Sayre, who endowed it with 1 3ool. 
for the maintenance of fix poor widows. 

Berkhamſted has a good weekly market on Satur- 
day ; and is diſtant trom London 26 miles. 

T'rinG is a very agreeable town, pleaſantly $tu- 
ated at the weſtern extremity of the county, It is à 
place of conſiderable antiquity, as appears from 
domeſday-book, where it is mentioned as a royal de- 
meſne, and was given by William the Conqueror to 
his principal favourite Robert, earl of Ewe. It did 
not, however, remain long in his family, for it was 
ſeized by king Stephen, who beſtowed the - whole 
manor on the abbey of Feverſham, and that convent 
remained poſſeſſed of it till the general diſſolution of 
religious houſes, When it came into lay hands. It 
now belongs to Mr. Gore, who has encloſed à park 
near the town, containing threè acres öf land, in 
which is a fine plantation of trees.“ | 

Though Tring is a ſmall town, it is exceeding 
neat, and contains many handſome buildings. The 
church is a venerable gothic ſtructure, with a ſquare 
tower, in which are fix good beils ; and the infide is 
very neat, having been a few years ago wainſcotted 
and beautified at the expence of & Richard Ander- 
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fon and Mr. Gore. In the chancel, which is exceed- 
ing handſome, are many antient monuments. The 
pulpit and ſounding board are both carved in the moſt 
curious manner, and both the church and chancel 
are paved with fine free-ſtone. | | - 

Here is a charity-ſchool for teaching and cloathing 
ewenty boys, ſupported by voluntary ſubſcription. 
The town has a good weekly market on Fridays, and 
is diſtant from London 31 miles. 

At a village called Little Tring, in this pariſh, riſes 
one of the heads of the river Thames. | 

We muſt not leave Tring without taking notice of 
a very tragical event that happened here. ſome years 
ago, and which aroſe from the ſuperſtitious notions 
of the vulgar concerning witchcraft, The particulars 
of this ſtrange affair were as follow : : 

On the 18th of April, 1751, the crier of Hemel 
Hempſted received a paper with the following con- 
tents, which, agreeable to order, he read in the pub- 
lic market-place of that town : 


« This is to give notice, that, on Monday next, a 
« man and a woman are to be publicly ducked at 
« Tring in this county, for their wicked crimes.” 


Mr. Burton, the overſeer of the poor at Tring, 
having heard the paper cried about at different places, 
enquired who the perſons were, and finding them 
to be John Oſborne and Ruth his wife, both poor 
aged people, he ſent them to the workhouſe, in order 
to ſcreen them from any danger that might happen. 
But notwithſtanding this prudent conduct of the 
overſeer, a great mob of upwards of 5000 people 
aſſembled at Tring on the 22d, headed by one Tho- 
mas Colley, declaring revenge on Oſborne and his 
wife, calling them witch and wizard, and pulling 
down a large wall belonging to the workhouſe, after 
which they broke both the windows and frames, de- 
manding the two poor people, in order to duck them. 
But Mr. Tomkins, the maſter of the workhouſe, in 
order to preſerve them from the fury of the mob, 
had, on the evening before, prudently removed them 
to the veſtry of the church, thinking that ſhould it 
be known where they were concealed, the ſanctity of 
the place would protect them from violence ; but he 
was miſtaken, for as ſoon as the mob entered the 
workhouſe, although he told them they were not in 
it, yet they would not believe him, but ſearched every 
cloſet, box, and even the ſalt-box. 

From theſe extremities they proceeded to greater, 
and Colley cried out,“ Let us ſearch the ceiling.“ 
The ceiling was accordingly ſearched, but neither of 
them being found, Colley ſwore, that unleſs Tom- 


kins would deliver up the two old people, he would | 


ſet fire to the houſe, and likewiſe reduce the whole 
town of Tring to aſhes. ES 

Tomkins ſeeing them ready to execute their wicked 
intentions, told them where the unhappy perſons 
were, on which the mob marched in a body, led by 
Colley, to the veſtry, broke open the door, ſeized 
Oſborne and his wite, whom they laid acroſs their 
ſhoulders like calves, and carried them about two 
miles; but not finding water at that place, they car- 
ried them in the ſame inhuman manner to a place 
called Marlſon Green, where they ſtripped them both 
naked, and in that manner carried them to a deep 
pond, and threw them in three different times ; but 
the poor woman, who was 70 years of age, died in the 
water. : ; ; 

Having thus ſatisfied their diabolical malice, they 
took Oſborne to a neighbouring houſe, where the 
laid him in bed, and the — of his murdered wife 
beſide him, after which they diſperſed. 5 

It was impoſſible that all the perſons concerned in 
this barbarous affair ſnould be brought to juſtice; and 
that they ſhould have all eſcaped would have been 
an inſult to the laws of the nation. Ln the ring- 
leader, was apprehended, and found guilty at Hert- 
ford, on the cleareſt evidence. : 

In order to ſtrike the greater terror into the people, 
and deter them from ſuch acts of cruelty for the future, 
the court ordered that he ſhould be executed at Tring, 
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| belonged to the Mercian kings; and to this 


253 
and his body hung in chains near the place where the 
murder was committed; On the day preceding that 
fixed for the execution Colley was eſcorted from 
Hertford by a party of the royal regiment of horſe 
guards, and lodged in the goal of St. Alban's, from 

whence he was the next morning conducted to Tring, 
and there executed purſuant to his ſentence. 

When we conſider the aggravating cireumſtances 
attending the barbarous act for which this man ſuffer- 
ed, we are naturally led to admire the wiſdom of the 
legiſlative power, in not only making a law to cancel 
all the acts of parliament that had before been made 
againſt witchcraft, but alſo to inflict a puniſhment on 
any one who ſhould bring ſo ridiculous a charge againſt 
another. The poor perfons on whom the above in- 
human mob wreaked their. fury were, by their age 
and infirmities, entitled to every ſort of compaſſion. 
Inſtead of treating them with barbarity, it was their 
duty to have protected them from violence, and, like 
rational creatures, to have ſupported them with thoſe 
comforts of which they had been deprived from the 
common caſualties of lite 

HiTCHiN is a very antient town, and ori inally 

4 the 
manor extends into the pariſh of Offley, where the 
great king Offa paid the laſt debt of nature. It was 

a royal demeſne belonging to the Saxon kings, till 
Edward the Confeſſor gave it to earl Harold; but at 
the battle of Haſtings, when Harold was flain, it 
became the property of the Conqueror. 

William Rufus gave it to Bernard de Baliol, whoſe 
ſucceſſors remained in poſſeſſion of it till John Baliol 
was made king of Scotland, when of courſe, accord- 
ing to the nature of the feudal law, it reverted to the 
crown. 

When Richard II. created his uncle Edmund de 
Langley duke of York he gave him this manor ; and 
it remained in that family till the houſe of York be- 
came extinct, when it returned again to the crown, 
in the reign of Henry VII. and to this day it has 
continued one of the royal demeſnes, having been 
often ſet apart as the jointure of ſeveral of our 
queens. l 

The town of Hitchin is ſeated in a pleaſant valley, 
and 1s one of the beſt built and moſt populous in the 
county. It is divided into three wards, viz. Baneroft- 


ward, Bridge-ward, and Tilehouſe-ward; and is 


under the —.— of a bailiff and four conſta- 
bles, two for the town, and two for the out parts. 
The church, which ſtands in the middle of the town, 
is a very handſome ſtructure, and was built in the 
reign of queen Mary. It is 153 feet long, and 67 
broad, and in the tower, which is 21 feet ſquare, is 
a ring of ſix good bells. The windows of the north 
iſles are finely painted with the repreſentations of 
Faith, Hope and Charity, together with the four car- 
dinal virtues; and in the front are paintings of the 
twelve apoſtles. It contains a great number of very 
antient monuments, but moſt of the inſcriptions are 
ſo defaced as to be unintelligible. The pariſh is a 
conſiderable living, having three hamlets belonging to 
it ; and the church, which is a vicarage, is under the 
patronage of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The charitable foundations here are, a free-ſchool, 
a charity-ſchool, and eight alms-houſes. The town 
has a good weekly market on Tueſdays ; and is diſ- 
tant from London 33 miles. 

Near Hitchin is a village called HzexTon, remark- 
able for a bloody battle fought between the Saxons 
and Danes, in which it is ſuppoſed ſome perſons of 
confiderable note. were ſlain, as there are ſeveral mo- 
numents near the place. 2 18 

At a ſmall diſtance from this village are the remains 
of a very ſtrong camp, which is ſuppoſed to have been 
thrown up by the Danes to defend themſelves till 
they could obtain freſh ſuccours from their conntry- 
men. It is raiſed in an oblong manner, and ſo ſtrong- 
ly fortified, both by nature and art, that a thouſand 
men might defend themſelves in it againſt a very con- 


- fiderable army. 


A little to the ſouth of Hexton is a ſpacious piece 
of riſing ground called Litizo, where horſe races 
SS a are 
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are annually held, and from whence there is an exten- 
ſive and moſt delightful proſpect. 

STEVENAGE is a town of great antiquity, being 
2 conſiderable place long before the reign of Edward 
the Confeſſor. It appears from domeſday- book to 
have belonged to the abbey of Weſtminſter, and was 
in all probability one of thoſe manors granted to that 


convent by king Edward the founder; tor in the reign | 


of Edward I. a patent paſſed the great ſeal, confirm- 
ing this manor to the abbey in conſequence of the 
original grant. 

At the general diſſolution of religious houſes Henry 
VIII. changed the monaſtery into a biſhopric. The 
firſt prelate was Thomas Thirby, but he having em- 
bezzled the revenues to enrich his relations, the 
biſhopric was diſſolved, and the rents of the manor 
annexed to the dioceſe of London; and ſo it conti- 
nues to this day, on the payment of fool. annually 
into the exchequer. 

At preſent Stevenage is but a poor town, and the 
houſes in general but indifferent buildings. The 
church, which ſtands on a dry, ſandy hill, is an an- 
tient edifice, and conſiſts of an ifle on each fide, and 
a large chancel in the middle. It has a ſquare tower, 
in which are {ix good bells, and above it is a ſpire co- 
vered with lead. 


Here is a good free-ſchool, with an antient hoſpi- 


tal, and ſeveral alms-houſes. The town has a weekly 
market-on Fridays ; and is diſtant from London 31 
miles. « | 
Alittle to the ſouth of Stevenage are the remains of 
an antient camp, ſuppoſed by ſome to have been made 
by the Romans ; but others have with greater pro- 


priety aſcribed it to the Danes, as there is a place near 
it ſtill known by the name of Danes-End. - 
In the neighbourhood of Stevenage is a large village 


called BenxninNGTON ; it receives its name from the 
ſmall river Bean, near' which it is built. The Mer- 
cian kings had a palace here, where they often reſided, 
as the ſituation of the place is both healthy and plea- 
fant. It is a manor, with the privilege of holding a 
court-leet ; and it had alſo a market in former times, 
but that has been long fince diſcontinued. 

BALDOCK is not a town of very great antiquity, 
for the firſt time we find it mentioned is in the reign 


of king Stephen, when Gilbert, earl of Pembroke, 


gave the knights templars a piece of ground whereon 
they built this town, which _ called Baudac, but 
it was afterwards'corrupted to Baldock. They alſo 
built a houſe in the town for their own reſidence, but 
at the diſſolution of that order it became the property 
of the crown, and afterwards paſſed into lay hands. 


The town is at preſent a very conſiderable place, | 


being large and well inhabited. The church, which 
ſtands about the middle of the town, is a venerable 
gothic ſtructure, having three chancels, with a ſtately 


tower, in which is a ring of fix good bells. The larg- | 


eſt of theſe bells is very antient, and was baptized in 
the times of popery, according to a notion which till 
prevails in popiſh countries, that the ſound of bap- 
tized bells has the power of driving devils from the 
alr. To this ſuperſtitious notion we are indebted for 
the cuſtom of ringing or tolling bells when a perſon 


dies ; for the prieſts taught the people, that as ſoon | 


as the extreme union was adminiſtered to the dying 
perſon, it was neceſfary to toll a baptized bell, to pre- 


vent the malicious ſpirits from giving any diſturbance | 


to the patient. . 
Several benefactions have been given to this pariſh, 


particularly the following. One John Parker, eſq. 
gave a rent charge of 1ol. per annum out of his 
eſtate to purchaſe 26 penny loaves to be diſtributed 
among the like number of poor perſons every Sunday. 
There was alſo a legacy of 1100l. left by Sir John 
Winne, to build fix alms-houſes for as many poor 

erſons, who have each 4os. per annum. One Mr. 

ardley hkewiſe gave five acres of land to the pariſh, 
the rents of which were to be diſtributed among 
poor objects. 

Baldock has a weekly market on Thurſdays ; and 
is diſtant from London 37 miles. | 
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A little to the north of Baldock is Carncor, x 
very agreeable village, and near it another called 
HinkswoRTH ; but neither of them contain any 
thing remarkable, except that in 1724 many Roman 
antiquities were dug up in a field near them, ſuch ag 
coins, urns, and warlike inftruments, together with 
ſeveral human ſkeletons. Some of the urns were. of 
glaſs, and others of a fine red. earth, but all of chem 
contained the aſhes of ſome perſons who had been 
interred according to the methods uſed by the Ro- 
mans before they were convertedto the chrittian faith, 

In the ſame neighbobrhood is another village cal- 
led ASHWELL, which is not only pleaſant, but well in- 
habited. The church is a very handſome ſtructure, 
and has a lofty ſpire, which is ſeen at a great diſtance, 
This village was in antient times a very eonſiderable 
town, and had a weekly market, with four annual 
fairs, but they have all, for many years, been ditcon- 
tinued. 

On a hill called HARROROUOGH FEI, near this vil- 
lage, was a Roman camp, of which ſome remains are 
{till left. This antient fortreſs conſiſted of no less 
than twelve acres of land, encloſed on every ſide with 
a ditch, and from what appears of its remains had 2 
very ſtrong rampart. It is ſuppoſed, by moſt of our 
antiquarians, to have been one of the exploratory tow- 
ers erected to give notice of the approach of the enemy 
before the Romans had totally ſubdued the Brirons. 

BARKWAY is a well-inhabited town, and being a 
great thoroughfare on the north road has ſome good 
inns. It had antiently a ſtrong caſtle built by Euſtace, 
earl of Bologne, in the reign of Wiiliam the Con- 
queror, which continued till the reign of Henry III. 
when that prince ordered it to be demolithed. h 

At preſent the only building in this town that me- 
rits particular notice is the church. It is a hand- 
ſome gothic ſtructure, with a tower, in which are five 
bells and a clock. Several of the windows are painted, 
and on one of them, in the north ile, is the figure of a 
biſhop, in his canonicals and mitre, - with a reprefen- 
tation of St, George ſlaying the dragon. 

There is a hamlet belonging to the pariſh called 
Northamſted, where there is a chapel of eaſe, to 
which the vicars are inducted with the church. 

The town has a weekly market on Saturdays, and 
is diſtantfrom London 35 miles. 

BUNTINGFORD is a town of great antiquity, and 
through it runs the Roman highway called Ermin- 
ſtreet. It is ſituated on a ſmall river called the Rib, 
and is ſaid to have received its name from one Bunt, a 
noted blackſmith, who kept his ſhop near the ford 
where the travellers croſſed. It is at preſent but a poor 
place, though it has ſeveral good inns, being on the 
high road from Ware to Royſton. The town ſtands 
in four pariſhes, but has not any church, only a chapel 
of eaſe to the pariſh of Lyſton. This, however, is a 
very handſome brick ſtructure, and was erected at the 
expence of the neighbouring gentry. 

Here is a free grammar-ichool, where the learned 
Dr. Seth Ward received his education ; and when he 
became biſhop of Saliſbury, he gave four ſcholar- 
ſhips, of 121. a year each, for ſuch young men as 
were brought up here, on condition that they ſhould 
finiſh their ſtudies in Chriſt's College, Cambridge. 

He alſo built a large neat brick houſe near the cha- 


| pel, for the reception of four old men and as many 


women, who had lived formerly in good circumſtances, 
but in their advanced age had fallen to decay : each 
apartment has four rooms, two above and two below, 
with every neceſſary convenience that can be wiſhed 


| for or expected. An eſtate was allo left for their ſup- 


port, veſted in the hands of proper truſtees. 
The ſame prelate, likewiſe, before his death, left 


 Gook. to be laid out in the purchaſe of lands, the rents 


of which he ordered to be appiied to the benevolent 

purpoſe of binding out poor children as apprentices. 
Buntingford has a weekly market on Mondays, and 

is diſtant from London 31 miles. | 
To the north of Buntingford is a viilage called 
Braveoninc, which is of ſuch antiquity, that hau 
the Romans were in Britain, it was conſidered 4s 4 
Pact 
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place of great importance, and is ſuppoſed by many to 
have been the Caſſeromagum of Antoninus. Near 


P F 6 - . 
it are the ruins of a Roman camp; where many coins 


and other antiquities have been frequently found. The 
church is a very handſome edifice, and has a good ring 
of eight bells. Near the churcli-yard js a large old 
houſe, at preſent inhabited by poor families, but 
which was originally deſigned and uſed tor a very diff- 
erent purpoſe. | | 

Some centuries ago a perſon of fortune, whoſe 
name is unknown, built this houſe, and endowed it 
with a ſufficient ſalary, to defray the expences atten- 
ding the weddings of the poorer ſort of people in the 

ariſh. It contained all ſorts of neceſſary furniture, 
with a large kitchen, a cauldron for-boiling meat, and 
ſpits for what they intended to roaſt. There was alſo 
a large room adapted for country diverſions, and an- 
other, where there was a bed for the new married 
couple. How long this inſtitution has been laid aſide, 
is not known, but ſome of the furniture belonging to 
the houſe was in being a few years ago. 

STANDON Is a very antient town, and had formerly 
an hoſpital for the Knights Templars founded in the 
reign of king Stephen, but no remains of it are now 
to be ſeen. The only edifice in the town worthy of 


notice is the church, which conſiſts of three iſles : } 


the chancel of it is raiſed ſeven ſteps from the floor in 
the middle, and the altar is three ſteps above the chan- 
cel. | 
Standon has a weekly market on Fridays, and is 
diſtant from London 27 miles, | 
Near Standon is a ſmall village called Pucxtripce, 
which is a great thoroughfare, and has ſeveral good 


inns, but it does not contain any remarkable build- 


ings. Ithad formerly a free chapel built in the reign 
of Edward II. but in latter times it was turned into a 
clauntry. 

BisHOP STORTFORD is a tolerable good town, 
ſituated near the borders of Eſſex. It is called Stort- 
ford, becauſe it ſtands on the ſmall river Stort, and 
- Biſhop becauſe it was given by William the Con- 
queror to the biſhop of London. The ſame prince 
built a ſtrong caſtle here, as he did in many other 
parts, to keep the people in ſubjection to his govern- 
ment. This caſtle remained till the time of king 
John, when the biſhop of London, with the biſhops 
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with rails; and the pavement is of black and white 


marble, The church contains many antient monu- 
ments, particularly one in the north iſle, to the 
memory of ſeven children of one Edward Mapleſden, 
who all died of the ſmall- pox: the inſcription is ſuit- 
able to the mournful event which otcaſioned the 
erecting of it, and the parents are repreſented as be- 
wailing the loſs of their children. . 

The free- ſchool is a very handfome edifice, built 
in a ſquare form, and ſtands in the middle of the 
High-ftreet, fronting the church; it conſiſts of three 
ſeparate rooms, to each of which there is a ſtair-caſe: 
as the building ſtands on pillars z one of the rooms i 
uſed as a library, another for a writing ſchool, an 
in the third the youth are inſtructed in grammar; 
There are likewiſe ſeveral alms-houſes well endow 
for the ſupport of aged perſons, 

The town has 4 good weekly market on Thurſ- 
days; and is diſtant from London 3p miles. 

In the neighbourhood of this town is a village 
called Hapyam Parvk, in the church of which, the 
Capels, earls of Effex, have their burying-place. 

There is another ſmall village called HonesDoNy 
ſituated on the river Stort, which was former! 
eſteemed ſo healthy that Henry VIII., ſent his chil- 
dren here to be brought up. "Ye ſtands on a fine hill 
from whence there is a moſt delightful proſpect; anti 
beneath are meadows, with the river winding in the 
moſt beautiful manner. Near it is the houſe where 
the royal children received their education, which is 
now the ſeat of a private gentleman. The gardens. are 
laid out in the niceſt taſte, and taere is a large baſon, 
from whence water is conveyed to the different plan- 
tations in the gardens, LL 

To the ſouth-eaſt of Biſhop Stortford, at the ex- 
tremity of the county, is SA WBRIDGEWORTH, \Vul- 
garly called SABSWORTH. It is a place of conſiderable 
antiquity, as appears from the inhabitants obtaininirig 
a charter from Edward the Elder, by which they 
were authorized to keep a weekly market; but that 
has been long diſcontinued. The church is a very 
antient building, and contains many curious monu- 
ments, particularly one to the memory of general 
Lumley, brother to to the earl of Scarborough, on 
which is the following inſcription: 27157 


of Ely and Ts 6 having publiſhed the pope's bull, | 


laying the king 


caſtle, which was never after rebuilt, 

The manor, however, returned to the biſhops of 
London, and the priſon of the caſtle-being left ſtand- 
ing, Bonner, biſhop of London in the reign of queen 
Mary, uſed it as a place of confinement for the poor 
perſecuted proteſtants. This priſon remained till 
1649, when it was pulled down, and an inn built 
with the materials. | 


King John granted the town a charterof incorpora- | 


tion, by which the inhabitants were authorized to 
chuſe their own officers ; and in the reign of Edward 
J. it was ſummoned to ſend members to parliament, 
but that privilege is now loſt. | 

The town being cloſe to the great thoroughfare on 
the road leading from London to Cambridge, New- 
market and St. Edmundſbury, has many public- 
houſes, with four ſtreets facing the cardinal points, 
and it is kept very clean by means of the river Stort, 
which runs through it. 
Te church, which ſtands on an eminence, is a 
venerable gothic ſtructure, and in the ſteeple is a ring 
of eight bells. It is dedicated to St. Michael, and 
appears to have been collegiate, as there are nine ſtalls 
yet remaining in the choir. On the north fide of the 
church is a gallery, where the young gentlemen of a 
tree-ſchool in the town fit to hear divine ſervice. | Ore 
ihe welt fide is a gallery with a handſome organ, erec- 
ted a few-years ago, below which is a font encloſed 
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om under an interdi&, John was fo | 
enraged, that he ſeized on all their lands, forced the | 
prelates to ſeek ſhelter abroad, and demoliſhed the' 


Here lieth the honourable Henry Lumley, Eſq. 
„only brother to Thomas earl of Scarborough, 
«© who was at every battle, and at every ſiege, as 
„ colonel, lieutenant-general, or general, of the 
„ horſe, with king William, or the duke ef 
Marlborough, in twenty campaigns, in Ire- 
<< land, Flanders and Germany, where he was 
cc honoured, eſteemed, and beloved, by our 
« allies, and even the enemies, for his ſingular: 
© politeneſs and humanity, as well as for all 
„his military virtues 'and capacity; He fat a 


long time in parliament, always for the ho- 


* nour of the crown, and for the good of his. 
country, and knew no party, but that of 
truth, juſtice and honour. 
He died governor of the iſle of Jerſey, the 18th 
«© of October, 1722, in the ſixty- third year of 
«ATT * 
The laſt place we have to mention in this county is 
a village called RE, ſituated in the pariſh of Stanſted- 
Abbots. It is famous in the hiſtory of England for 
the plot commonly called the Rye- houſe plot, contrr- 


ved by one Rumball, a man of a daring. reſolution, 


but a moſt abandoned wretch, as appears from his 
drawing many innocent perſons into a ſnare. He ſaid 
that the plot was contrived to aſſaſſinate king Charles 
II. on his return from Newmarket ; and to give the 
greater appearance of truth to the ſtory, ſome fire - 
arms were previouſly lodged in the houſe. He would 
have willingly turned evidence, but that was denied 
him, and he ſuffered death as à traitor. 
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A Correct Liſt of the FAIRS in HERTFORDSHIRE. 


Places. 


Barnet 
Barkway 
Bennington 
erkhamſted 


Braughing 
oC 


1 


Hemſted 


4 
— 


| 
| 
| 
| 


tchin 


Hoddeſdon 
Hadham Parva 


— Magna 
| 


4 


[Firſt Thurſ. 


September 


July 
june 
Shrove Mon. 
Whit Mon. 
July 
Whit Mon. 


3 | 


April 
October 


after 
Whit Week 
Saturday 
fortnight 
before 
Eaſter 
May 
July 
November 


Horſes, Cows and 
Sheep 


Toys 


Cheeſe, Houſhold 
Goods and Cattle 


Toys 


Engliſh, Welch and 
Scotch Cattle 


Pedlary Ware 
Ditto 


Cheeſe 


Cheeſe 
Toys- 


| Pedlars Ware 
F Toys 


&c. 


Cattle 


Toys 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Months. bet Commodities ſold. Places. 


27% Cows, Shp. 


8 & other Cat. 


Watford 


rnird Wed- 
Oktober. 
Third Wed- 


Firſt Wedn. 


Eaſter Week 


Months. 


neſday aft. 


neſday af- 
ter April 


after New 
Years Day 
Wedneſ. in 


Wedneſ. in 
Whit Week 
July 
November 
Sat. before 
the third 
Monday in 
September | 
April 2 
October 


Nine Days 
before Eaſter 
Nine Days 
before 
Whit Sund. 


-[Sepember 


ber. 

Holy Thurſ. 
Thurſ. after 
Trin. Sun. 
October 
June | 


Laſt Tueſ. 
in April 
Tueſd. bef. 
September 
Trin. Mon- 
day and 
Tueſday 


Days Commodities ſold. 


Horſes, Black Cattle | 
Sheep and Hogs 


Hiring Servants 


d Horſes 


— and Cheeſe 
| 


29 


= and Cattle 
d Hiring Servants 


| 
= & other Cat. 


Horſes, Cows, Sheep 
&c, 


Circle. 


The Roads in Hertfordſhire have already been noticed in the courſe of thoſe ee from the metropolis to the more 
northern counties, deſeribed in the beginning of this Midlan 


NI 


the reign of 


8s E C 1. 


III. 


Biography of HERTFORDSHIRE. 


CHOLAS BREAKSPEAR (afterwards Pope 
by the name of Adrian IV. and the only Engliſh- 
man that ever enjoyed that office), was born at Ab- 
bot's * this county, about the beginning of 

His father having taken 
of St. Albans, 
of at- 


than that of a beggar. 


illiam Rufus. 
the habit of a monk in the abbe 
young Breakſpear was reduced to the neceſſi 
tending at the convent, and doing the moſt ſervile 
work for his ſubſiſtence. 
Not ſatisfied with this ſituation he left England, 
and travelled through France in no higher a ſtation 
At length the monks in one 


of the convents at Paris took him into their ſociety, 
where he ſoon became an excellent ſcholar, and was 
I 


to the pope. 


ſo diſtinguiſhed for his piety and learning, that he was 
choſen ſuperior of the houſe. 
The auſterity of his diſpoſition, which aroſe from 
his ſtrict and regular life, ſoon made him obnoxious 
to the monks, who laid falſe accuſations againſt him 
In order to acquit himſelf of the mali- 
cious charges thus exhibited, he was obliged to go to 
Rome, where he juſtified himſelf ſo much to the ſatis- 
faction of the pontiff, that he was made a cardinal, and 
ſent as legate into Denmark and Norway, where he 
converted many of the natives, who had fallen into 
idolatry, to the chriſtian faith. 
In 1154 he was unanimouſly choſen pope by the 
name of Adrian IV. information of which being given 

| to Henry II. king of England, that prince ſent Ro- 
bert, abbot of St. Albans, with three biſhops, to con- 
gratulate him on the occafion. In return to this com- 
pliment, Adrian granted many new privileges to the ab- 
bey of St. Alban; and, at Henry's requeſt, ſent him 
over a bull for the conqueſt of Ireland. 


Pope 


—A en ade 0 Er tC omar 


HER TT OR Db EE © „ 


pope Adrian IV. had great diſputes with the Ro- 
1 the 1 — the king of Sicily, con- 
cerning one Arnold, an heretic ; but the emperor and 
the pope having concluded a peace, Frederick king of 
the Romans was ſent to ratify it, when that prince 
condeſcended to hold Adrian's ſtirrup while he moun- 
is horſe. : | 
_— however, enjoyed his pontifical office but a 
ſhort time; for he died on the 1ſt day of September, 
in the year 1159, and was buried in St. Peter's church, 


at Rome. 


Henry Carey was born at Berkhamſted in this 
county ſome time in the reign of queen Elizaberh. 
He was educated in Exeter college, Oxford, where he 
ſoon 1 himſelf by his fine genius and cloſe 

ication to ſtudy. | 

—_ he left 2 univerſity he was introduced to 
court, where, his great perſonal accompliſhments ſoon 
recommended him to princely favour. In 1608 he 
was made one of the knights of the bath, and in 1617 
was appointed comptroller to king James I. andat the 
fame time ſworn of the privy-council. He was like- 
wiſe created viſcount Falkland in the county of Fife 
in Scotland, and ſoon after ſent over by the king as 

rd deputy of Ireland. WA 
: During "he time he was at the head of affairs in 
that kingdom, the ſafety of the ſtate obliged him to 
keep a ſtrict eye over the Roman catholics ; and al- 
though it was no more than he was obliged to do 
conſiſtent with the duties of his office, yet the popiſh 
party ſent ſo many complaints againſt him to the king, 
that he was turned out of all his employments, even 
after the whole privy-council of Ireland had figned a 
letter in vindication of his condu&t.  . 

His innocence, however, - afterwards appeared ſo 
plain to the king, that he was again taken into favour, 
and honoured with many marks of his friendſhip. Af- 
ter his return to England, he lived both in eſteem and 
honour till 1633, when having the misfortune to 
break one of his legs in the park at Theobald's, the 
accident threw him into a fever, of which he died. 

He married Elizabeth, daughter and ſole heireſs of 
Sir Lawrence Tanfield, lord chief baron of the Ex- 


chequer, by whom he had a fon one of the inolt ac- 


compliſhed perſons in the court of Charles I. and who 
loſt his life in fighting for that prince at the battle of 
Newberry in 1643. 


Epmund GunTER was born in this county in the 
year 1581, and received his firſt education at Weſt- 
minſter-ſchool, after which he removed to Chriſt- 
church, Oxford. Here he took up his degrees, and 
entered into holy orders, but in this profeſſion he 
made but an indifferent figure, having dedicated the 
principal part of his time to the ſtudy of the mathe- 
matics, a ſcience which ſeemed beſt calculated to ſuit 
his genius. 8 5 

He was choſen profeſſor of aſtronomy in Greſham 
college, London, where he continued to proſecute his 
favourite ſtudies with the greateſt aſſiduity; and ſuch 
progreſs did he make in them, that mathematical learn- 


ing began to aſſume a new form. He was the firſt who 


made the diſcovery ſo important to navigation, name- 
ly, that the needle varies in different places. He alſo 
invented many curious inſtruments, particularly a ſee- 
tor and ſcale, which ſtill retain his name. | 

. Theſe ſtudies, however, fo affected his health, that 
he fell into a deep decline, and died of a conſumption 
at his apartments in Greſham College, on the 1oth 
of December 1626, in the 45th year of his age, 


Sir RicHard FrxSHAw was born in this county in 
the year 1607. While he was engaged in his native 
place he acquired a thorough knowledge of the La- 
tin tongue, after which he removed to Cambridge, 
and finiſhed his ſtudies in that univerſity. When 
he left Cambridge, he travelled abroad, and reſided 
ſome years in France, Spain, Italy, and other parts, 
where he acquired every neceſſary and uſeful accom- 


pliſhment. 
On his return to England in 16 he ſo diſtinguiſh- 


*4 35 


A 


ed himſelf, that his majeſty, king Charles I. appointed 
him reſident at the court of Madrid, where he dili- 
gently exerted himſelf to -promote the intereſt; and 
ſupport the dignity, of his royal maſter. 2 pra 

When his embaſſy was finiſhed he returned to Eng- 
land, which was about the time the civil wars firſt 
broke out, and attached himſelf, with the greateſt 
zeal, to the cauſe of his ſovereign. 

The king had fo high an opinion of his integrity, 
that while he was at Oxford, Fenſhaw was entruſted 
with many important affairs; and the univerſity of 
Cambridge, in return for his loyalty, conferred on him 
the degree of doctor in the civil law. In 1650, whilft 
the king was in exile, he was. ſent as envoy to the 
court of Spain, and afterwards attended the king into 
Scotland. In 1651 he was taken priſoner at the battle 
of Worceſter, and was for ſome time cloſely confined 
in London ; but at length was admitted to bail, on 
condition that he ſhould not remove above five miles 


from the city without leave from the parliament. 


How he ſpent his time while the government of the 
kingdom was inthe hands of Cromwell, is not known; 
but in 1659 he went to king Charles at Breda, and 
upon the reſtoration was made maſter of requeſts and 
Latin ſecretary to the king. After this he was ſent 
ambaſſador 10 Portugal, where he negotiated the mar- 
riage between Charles II. and queen Catharine; and 
on his return to England was ſworn one of his majeſ- 
ty's privy-council. 

In 1664 he was ſent ambaſſador to Spain, and, du- 
ring his ſtay there, concluded a peace between England 
and that kingdom; after which he intended to have 
returned home, and ſpend the remainder of his days 
in eaſe and tranquillity ; but in theſe expectations he 
was diſappointed, being ſeized with a fever at Madrid, 
which eloſed his life on the 16th of June, in the year 
1666. 

His body was embalmed, and brought from Madrid 
to England, where it was interred in a vault under the 
church of All Saints, in Hertford. 9 

This gentleman was certainly poſſeſſed of many 
valuable accompliſhments, and was remarkable for his 
humanity, meekneſs, ſincerity and piety. He was an 
able ſtateſman and a great ſcholar, being maſter of ſe- 
veral languages, particularly the Spaniſh, which he 
ſpoke as fluently as a native. Beſides original pieces 
and tranſlations from the Spaniſh and Portugueze, he 
turned into Enghſh the celebrated Italian paſtoral, 


called the Paſtor Fido, written originally by Battiſta 


Guarini, *- 


Sir HexRy BLounT was born in this county in 
1601, where, having acquired a competent knowledge 
of the Latin, he entered a-gentleman- commoner in 
Trinity College, Oxtord, from whence he removed to 
Grays-Inn, and ſtudied the law. N | 

In 1654 he began his travels into foreign parts, and 
made the tour ot France, Spain, Italy, and ſome parts 
of the Levant. On his return to England he printed 
a ſhort account of his travels, ſoon after which he was 
appointed one of the gentlemen band of penſioners to 
„ T_T ee 


In 1639 he received the honour of knighthood, and, 


| at the breaking out of the civil wars, attended the 


king at the battle of Edghill. When the popular party 
prevailed, he complied with the then government, and 
in 1651 was one of the twenty perſons appointed to 
inſpect into the practice and abuſes of the la. 

He had very juſt notions of government, and de- 


-clared his ſentiments warmly againſt tythes, being of 


opinion that no clergyman ought 'to- have more than 
lool. per annum. He ſat as one of the civilians in 
the court of King's Bench (then called the Upper 
Bench) on the trial of Don Pant:lion Saa, brother to 
the Portugueſe ambaſſador, who was found guilty of 
murder, and executed, to the great ſatisfaction of the 
whole kingdom. | 
In 1655 he was appointed one of the commiſſioners 
to inſpect into the ſtate of the navigation, and to en- 
quire into the abuſes that had then crept into it. On 
the reſtoration of Charles II. he ſerved the office of 
high ſheriff of this county ; and during the IN 
© © 
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of his life ſpent his time in great ſplendor, not in a 
public character, but in that of a rich country gentle- 
man. He died on the gth of October 1682, in the 
Soth year of his age. 


Tromas KEN, D. D. was the ſon of an eminent 
ſolicitor in chancery, and born at Berkhamſtead in 
this county in the year 1637. He received his firſt 
education at Wincheſter ſchool, where he ſoon diſ- 

uiſhed his great natural genius, and was from 
thence elected to New College, Oxford. 

In 1666 he was choſen a fellow of Wincheſter col- 
lege, and in 1679 was appointed chaplain to Mary 

rinceſs of Orange. With this lady he went to Hol- 

and, where he did an act that teſtified the goodneſs 
and integrity of his heart, though from his conduct 
he incurred the diſpleaſure of the prince of Orange. 
The caſe was this : one of the young gentlemen who 
attended the court having ſeduced a lady of the prin- 
ceſs's train on a promiſe of marriage, Dr. Ken remon- 
ſtrated with him on his ill conduct, and uſed ſuch ſo- 
1id arguments in favour of the injured lady, that he 
prevailed on the young gentleman to marry her. The 
prince was ſo highly offended at this ſtep taken by the 
doctor, that he forbad him his court; and Ken, not 
chooſing to live in contention, returned to England, 
and was appointed one of the chaplains in ordinary to 
the king. 

When Charles removed with his court to Wincheſ- 
ter, Dr. Ken went with him, he being one of the 
prebends of that ſee. During his ſtay there, the king 
ſent his favourite, Mrs. Eleanor Gwyn, to lodge at 
his houſe; but ſuch was the doctor's opinion of that 
lady, that he r refuſed to grant her admit- 


| 


tance, ſo that the was forced to ſeek ſhelter in ſome 


other place. The king, however, was ſo far from |] 


ſhewing any reſentment to Ken on this account, that - 
the ſame year he promoted him to the biſhopric of 
Bath and Wells. | 

Dr. Ken was one of the biſhops who attended king 
Charles II. on his death-bed, and being a particular 
favourite with the king, he took the liberty of expoſ- 
tulating with him concerning the errors of his paſt 
conduct, and endeavoured to prevail on him to re.. 
ceive the ſacrament according to the rites of the pro. 
teſtant religion: but Charles was inflexible ; and, nct- 
— 1 all the bithop's arguments, at laſt died a 
papiſt. 

When king James II. publiſhed the declaration for 
liberty of conſcience, in order to introduce popery, 
Ken was one of the biſhops who figned the petition to 
be excuſed reading it, for which he was, with fix more 
of his brethren, ſent to the tower. 

When the revolution ſettlement took place, he re- 
fuſed to take the oaths to the goverament, for which 
he was deprived of his ſee, and retired to the houſe 
of lord viſcount Weymouth, where he ſpent the re- 
mainder of his days in the moſt pious and exemplary 
manner, and at laſt died on the 21ſt of March, in the 
year 1710. 

He was certainly one of the moſt pious men in the 
laſt century ;' and though he diflented from the mea- 
ſures of government, yet in all his writings, and in 
the whole conduct of his life, he was an honour to the 
clerical office, and a bright ornament to the proteſtant 
religion. His devotions for the'uſe of the Wincheſ- 
ter ſcholars are juſtly admired ; and ſince his death 
four volumes of poems have been publiſhed, written 
by himſelf, on divine ſubjects. It is ſaid that he had 
a moſt engaging method of delivering his ſermons 
from the pulpit, and that they generally made deep 
impreſſions on the minds of his hearers. 
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4 An INSPECTION TABLE for this Covunry. 


MIDDLE S E X, which is ſituated in the Dioceſe of Loxpon, and Province of 
CANTERBURY, is £ 


And the Lea, (which di- 
vides it from Eſſex) E, 


* — 


Bounded by | Extends Contains Sends to Parliament 

Hertfordſhire, N. In length 24 miles 6 Hundreds ight Me iz. 
The Thames, (which | In — 19 2 Liberties * — = — hg 

divides it from Surry,) | And about 95 miles in 3 Pariſhes 4 for the city of Lon- 

"ION : circumference And 5 Market Towns, don 

The river Colne, (which (excluſive of the Cities | 2 for Weſtminſter 

divides it from Buck- of London and Weſt- 

inghamſhire,) W. minſter) 


—¼ 
— 


— 


| Saxons, by which they were ſurrounded. 


This county receives its name from being inhabited by the Middle Saxons, who were thus diſtinguiſhed 
from their Situation in the Middle between the three antient kingdoms of the Eaſt, Weſt, and South 
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I. 
Natural Hiſtory of M1DDLESEX. 


HE air of Middleſex is as pure and healthy as 

that of any county in England ; and the foil 
the richeſt that can be met with, which muſt, in a 
great meaſure, be owing to the vaſt quantities of ma- 
nure daily taken from London. : 

Some parts near the metropolis are laid out in fields 
for the grazing of cattle, particularly horſes and cows; 
and others are cultivated as gardens for vegetables, 
the art of gardening being here brought to much 

eater perfection than in any other part, not only of 
Grenz ritain, but, perhaps, of the known world. 
The more diſtant parts of the county abound with 
ſertile meadows, and produce great quantities of the 
moſt excellent grain. 

The rivers that water this county are, the Thames, 
the Colne, the Lea, and the New River; all of which 
have been already deſcribed in our deſcription of other 
counties. 

With reſpect to trade and manufactures, Middle- 
ſex, as the ſeat of the metropolis, contains in epitome 
all the trade of the nation, as will hereafter appear, in 
the courſe of our topographical deſcription of the 
county. 

The ſame thing may be ſaid of the inhabitants, 
who are not only in general natives of every part of 
the Britiſh dominions, but alſo of all other places in 
the known world, | | 
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Topographical Deſcription of M1DDLESEX. 


WV ſhall begin our deſeription of this county with 
Lonpon, the metropolis of the Britiſh empire, 
which, for numbers of people, internal riches, and 


foreign commerce, exceeds every other capital in | 


Europe. 

London and Weſtminſter, though diſtinct cities 
with reſpect to their juriſdictions, and formerly, in- 
deed, with regard to their ſituation, are now united 
by the ſuburbs of both, ſo as to form one vaſt metro- 
polis. The Borough of Southwark, in the county 
of Surry, is only a member or ſuburb of the city of 
London, and was erected, during the reign of Ed- 
ward VI. into a new ward, by the name of Bridge- 
ward without. But the power granted by the charter 
not proving ſufficient to exclude the juſtices of peace 
for the county of Surry from interfering in its govern- 
ment, it is now only a nominal ward. It is, howe- 
ver, repreſented by a ſenior alderman, who is called the 
Father of the City. 

The cities of London and Weſtminſter, with the 
borough of Southwark, are indiſcriminately compre- 
hended under the general name of London, notwith- 
ſtanding each differs in the manner of its government, 
and each, as a diſtinct corporation, ſends members to 
parliament. 

London is ſituated in 31 deg. 32 min. of north lati- 
tude, and, being the metropolis of the Britiſh domi- 
nions, is the meridian from which all Britiſh geogra- 
phers compute the meaſure of longitude. 
on a fine wholeſome ſoil, on the north bank of the river 
Thames, and is, by the courſe of that river, formed 
into the ſhape of a half circle, each part of which 
equally participates of the benefits arifing from the ri- 
ver. It is happily ſecured from the bleak winds of the 
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* The city of London, even at this early period, was re- 
marked for the number of its merchants, and its very ex- 
tenſive commercial connections, as appears by Julius Cæſar, 
who, ſpeaking of the Britiſh merchants in Gaul that traded 
in tin and lead with the Phœnicians and Greeks, ſays, they 
refined, and tranſported it by the Iſle of Wight into Gaul, 


and thence on horſeback by land, in thirty days, or there- | 


It is built 


| 
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north by the hills of Hampſtead and Highgate, and at 
the ſame time lies advantageouſly open to the milder 
breezes of the ſouth. 

The Thames, which is certainly one of the fineſt 
rivers in Europe, divides the cities of London and 
Weſtminſter from the borough of Southwark, but 
there are convenient communications between them by 
means of three beautiful ſtone bridges, each of which 
will be properly noticed hereafter. | 

The whole extent of London from eaſt to weſt, 
that is, from Limehouſe, to the end of Tothill-ſtreet, 
Weſtminſter, is nearly feven miles and a half; but its 
breadth from north to ſouth, that is, from the extre- 
mity of Shoreditch to the end of Blackman-ftreet, 
in the Borough, is but about two miles and a halt, 
even where it is the broadeſt. 

The circumference of the contiguous buildings of 
London, Weſtminſter and Southwark, as one city, in- 
cluding the great additions lately made in different 
parts, is computed to be rather more than 23 miles. 

Having mentioned theſe neceſſary particulars, we 
ſhall now proceed to deſcribe ſeparately the three 
grand diviſions, which, united together, form this vaſt 
metropolis. And firſt, 


ON DO; 


Various have been the conjectures of different wri- 
ters reſpecting the etymology of the word London. 
The illuſtrious Tacitus, who firſt ſpeaks of it, calls it 
Londinium ; and Ammianus Marcellinus makes it a 
city of the Trinobantes, and calls it Lundinum and 
vetuſtum oppidum, that is, an antient town. 

After its original name of Londinium, it attained 
that of Auguſta, which appellation it is ſuppoſed to 
have received from the Romans, on account of its 
being the capital of the Britiſh empire. Whether it 
retained this name during the whole time of the Ro- 
mans being in Britain cannot be poſitiveh aſeertained, 
but it is moſt likely it did not, as the Saxons, ſoon af- 
ter their arrival in this kingdom, mention it by the 
name of London-Byrig, which was afterwards changed 
into Lunden-Ceaſter, Lunden-Wyc, Lundenne, Lunden- 
Berh, or Lunden-Burg ; and ſince the conqueſt, it ap- 
pears, by various records, to have been den6minated 
Londonia, Lundonia, Londine, and London, the laſt of 
which it has ever ſince preſerved. 

The firſt hiſtorical circumſtance we meet with, after 
the arrival of the Romans in this iſland, is mentioned 
by Tacitus, who tells us, that about the year 64 Sue- 
tonius Paulinus, the Roman general, having received 
advice of the revolt of the Britons, marched to Lon- 
don ; but finding the city too conſiderable in ſtrength 
for his army, he abandoned it to the mercileſs fury of 
Boadicea, queen of the Iceni, who, in revenge for the 
injuries ſhe had received from the revolted Britons, 
marched againſt them, and by her ſuperior force, firſt 
put them to the ſword, and then deſtroyed the prin- 
cipal part of the city. | 

This dreadful cataſtrophe, however, was, in à few 
years after, recovered; and inthe time of Nero Lon- 
don appears to have been a place of conſequence, 
though rather as a town of trade * than as a military 
colony, inhabited jointly by Britons and Romans. 

When the Romans firſt arrived in Britain, their 
principal conſideration was to project meaſures to 
ſecure the conqueſts they had made; to effect which 
they raiſed military ways, and built citadels, or (as 
they called them) ſtations, in various places. One 
of their principal military ways was that of Watling- 
Street, which extended in a direct line from the 
Tower to Ludgate, and the ſtation belonging to it was 

that 
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abouts, to Marſeilles.— This trade, therefore, certainly flou- 
riſhed BEFORE the time of the Romans, and if cities may be 
ſuppoſed to encreaſe by merchandiſe, London muſt be more 
antient than the time of Cæſar, and from its advantageous 
ſituation, we may conclude it was the antient Emporium 
of the Britiſh trade with the Gauls, Phenicians and Greeks, 
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that now called the White Tower. 
Trajectus, or ferry, interſected the river Thames at 
Dowgate, near which was erected the Millarium of 
the Romans, now called London Stone, in Cannon- 
ſtreet, from which it is ſuppoſed they meaſured the 


diſtances to their ſeveral ſtations throughout Britain. | 
This was the center of the Roman military ways, | 


the Watling-ſtreet from the ſouth-eaſt and north- 
weſt, the Ermine-ſtreet from the ſouth-weſt and 
north, and the vicinal way from Old Ford by Beth- 
nal-green. 

The firſt of theſe entered the city at Dowgate, and 
paſſed through Ludgate. 

The ſecond, accompanied by the Watling from 
Southwark, likewiſe entered at Dowgate, and paſſing 
through Cripplegate, took its way by Highbury-barn 
and Stroud- green. 

The laſt, or vicinal way, led through Aldgate by 
Bethnal- green to the Trajectus at Old Ford. 

It cannot be poſitively. aſcertained by whom Lon- 
don was firſt encompaſſed with walls ; though, from 
what we have ſeen of their remains, it is evident 
they were erected about the decline of the Roman 
empire. Some of the antient hiſtorians tell us, they 
were firſt built by command of Helena, the mother 
of Conſtantine the Great. But this appears evidently 
a miſtake, as that lady, through the whole progreſs of 
her life, was too much engaged in building churches, 
and promoting religious ſeminaries, to think of 
erecting fortifications for a city. The moſt proba- 
ble opinion is, that they were built by order of the 
emperor V alentinian, about the year 370; and it is 
generally ſuppoſed that they ſurrounded the whole of 
the city, even that ſide adjoining to the Thames, al- 


though no traces of that part are now left, it having | 


been, as is commonly ſuppoſed, deſtroyed by the 
inundations of the river. 

The circumference of the antient city of London, 
within the walls, was ſomewhat more than three miles; 
and from the remains of theſe walls, {till to be ſeen, 
it appears they were compoſed of Roman bricks and 
rag ſtones placed in alternate layers. Their original 
height is ſuppoſed to have been twenty-two feet, and 
the towers, of which there were fifteen on the land- 
ſide, forty feet. From the detached parts of the walls 
now remaining it appears evident that additions had 
been made to them by the Anglo-Saxons, long be- 
fore the Norman conqueſt; for the architecture is not 
equal to the ſolidity of the Romans, nor ſo paltry as 
that-of the Normans. | 
In the reign of Henry II. the walls were conſide- 
rable raiſed ; but Richard I. demoliſhed great part of 
them to make room fer the ditch round the Tower. 

King John ordered London to be fortified by a 
deep ditch, 200 feet broad, round the walls; and 
his ſon Henry III. obliged the citizens to keep it in 
repair at their own expence. It ſeems, however, to 
have fallen to decay in the ſucceeding reigns; for we 
find that Richard II. ordered it to be cleaned, to de- 
fray. the expence of which the magiſtrates Were em- 
powered to receive certain duties an goods brought 
into the city. „ 0 8 2; Torlle: 

About the latter end of the reign of Edward IV. 
great part of the walls were rebuilt. And. in the reign 


of Henry VIII. the ditch was cleaned, as it was alſo | 


in the reign of queen Elizabeth, when part of it was 


conſiderably widened. | | 
It is not certainly known when the buildings were 


firſt erected on this ditch ; though it appears to have | 


been ſoon after the defeat of the Spaniſh Armada in 
1588, but no part of it is now to be ſeen. 
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For further particulars. relative to theſe gates, as alſo 
the antient and preſent ſtate of London (together with a 
compleat Hiſtory of it from its Origin to the preſent time) 
the reader is referred to a very uſeful and entertaining book, 

ubliſhed in weekly numbers, entitled, 4 New and Uni- 

verſal Hiftory, Deſcription, and Survey of the Cities of Lon- 

don and Weſtminſter, the Borough of Southwark, and their ad- 
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| the walls were to be ſeen till ver _— 


men. 


Some remains of the antient wall, however, are 


ſtill ſtanding, particularly in Cripplegate church-yardy 


where there is alſo a ſmall remnant of one of the ex- 
ploratory towers. Two other towers belonging to 
in Hountditch, 
One of them was on the weſt ide of that ſtreet, and 
the other in a place called Roſe and Crown Court. 
This laſt was 21 feet high, and in fine preſervation ; 
but they have both been taken down to make way for 
new buildings in that neighbourhood. : 
The original gates of the city, erected at the ſame 


time with the walls, are ſuppoſed to have been four 


in number: but in the reign of Henry II. they were 
increaſed to eight, namely, Aldgate, Bridgegate, 
Biſhopſgate, Cripplegate, Alderſgate, Newgate, Lud- 
gate, and a poſtern near the Tower, That part of 
the wall, however, next the Tower being demoliſhed 
in the reign of Richard I. the poſtern fell down, and 
was never after rebuilt. The other remaining gates, 
with Moorgate, which was afterwards built, ſtood 
till ſome years ago, when they were all taken down 
to make improvements in the different parts where 


they were ſituated.* | 
Conciſe Hiftory of London. 


Having ſaid thus much concerning the antient ſtate 
of London, and the walls firſt erected for its ſecurity, 
we ſhall now proceed to lay before our readers an ac- 
count of the different times it has been beſieged, and 
the defences made by its inhabitants, whether againſt 
foreign or domeſtic enemies ; as alto the injuries it 
has received by particular accidents. 

In 840 the 8 landed in Kent, and attempted 
to plunder the country near London. But the citi- 
zens role in ſuch numbers, that the barbarians fled 
with the utmoſt precipitation to their ſhips. About 
eleven years after they returned with a numerous fleet, 
and entered the river Thames ſo ſuddenly, that the 
Engliſh were in no condition to oppoſe ſuch a formi- 
dable invaſion, and while they were employed in raiſ- 
ing forces, the .Danes plundered the city of London, 
and put many of the inhabitants to the ſword. * 
It recovered from this calamity ſoon after, and 
continued to flouriſh as a mercantile city till 1014, 
when, on the death of Ethelred, the citizens of 
London met in a body, and proclaimed his fon Ed- 
mund, commonly — Ironſide, as their king ; but 
a great number of the clergy and nobles ſided with 
Canute the Dane, whom they crowned at South- 
ampton, whilſt Edmund looking upon himſelf as ſe- 
cure of London, marched into Weſſex, in order to 
ſubdue that part of the kingdom. 

In the mean time Canute failed up the Thames 
with a powerful fleet, thinking that if he could take 
London he ſhould eaſily obtain poſſeſſion of Edmund's 
treaſure, cut off his retreat, and ſo put an end to the 
war. He landed near London, and having begun 
the ſiege carried it on with great vigour ; but the citi- 
zens reliſted him with ſo much bravery, that before 
he was able to make a breach in the walls, Edmund 
came to the relief of the city, and obliged Canute to 
retire, | 

Canute having thus failed in his project of ſeizing 
London by force, uſed many ſtratagems to ſurprize 
the citizens, which proving ineffectual, he again be- 
fieged it in form. The inhabitants behaved with the 
ſame bravery as before, and Edmund coming a ſecond 
time to its relief, the Danes were obliged to raiſe 
the fiege with the loſs of a great number of their. 


The 
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jacent Parti. Including not only all the pariſhes within the 
Bills of Mortality, but alſo the Towns, Villages, Palaces, 


Seats and Country, to the Extent of twenty Miles 
round. By Walter Harriſon, Eſq. Adorned with beautiful 
copper plates of all the principal buildings both in the Me- 
tropolis and its Environs. . 
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The bravery of the Londoners had ſo animated the 
ple in the neighbouring parts, that had not Ed- 
mund truſted the command of his ey to the traitor 
Edric, the Danes would, in all probability, have 
been driven out of England. 
- When William the Norman defeated Harold, at 
the battle of Haſtings, he advanced with his army 
jn three diviſions towards London, ordering them to 
waſte the country with fire and ſword in caſe they 
ſhould meet with any reſiſtance. Edwin and Morcar, 
brothers of Harold, were then in London, endea- 
vouring to animate the people, but they were in too 
eat a conſternation to make any regular defence, 
and therefore when they ſaw the conqueror's army 
waſting Southwatk, and another body of them march- 
ing from Berkhamſted, they made him 2 formal offer 
of the crown, which he accepted, after ſwearing in the 
moſt ſolemn manner to preſerve inviolate their antient 


own pride and inſolence alienated their affedidiis. 
They roſe in a body, 
preſs ; but ſhe ha 
tions, fled with greX 
in Oxford. a, | 9 
In 1215 London wagen ey Lewis, dauphin of 
France, who came toſfiſt the barons; and 
two years after, when that prince conceived hopes of 
reducing England by force, he attacked London, 
which at that time did not make any reſiſtance, for 
the nation was fo diſtracted, that tliꝭ people hardly 
knew whom to obey. At this time _ III. was 
4 minor, under the care of the earl of Pembroke, 
ent of the kingdom, who blocked up the dauphin 
in the city, at the ſame time that the barons were de- 
feated at Lincoln. In this abandoned ſituation the 
dauphin thought it mqſt prudent to accommodate 
matters with the regents mee eins / demanded 
a treaty, which was immediately formed and agreed 
to. In this treaty the dauphin behaved with great 
honour ; for he generouſly included all his Engliſh 
adherents, and the earlpunwilling to bring upon him- 
ſelf and the kingdom the whole power of France, 
granted his demands, leſt; by perſevering in the war, 
the barons might be drove to deſpair, and the nation 
torn in pieces by inteſtine diviſions. Moderation, he 
foreſaw, would, in all probabilty, reſtore the king- 
dom to its former quietude; and therefore wiſely 
adopted a coalition of all parties, by which he might 
be able to put the young king in quiet poſſeſſion of 
the crown. | 

This treaty was agreed to by both parties at Lon- 
don, and ratified by the pope's legate, which was to 
the following import, viz. That the dauphin ſhould 
renounceall pretenſions to the crown of England; that 
the city of London ſhould enjoy its antient rights and 
privileges. That all the priſoners taken by the French 
ſhould be releaſed ; and that all thoſe who had taken 
up arms to aſſiſt the barons ſhould immediately ſwear 
allegiance to the king. 

he repoſe of the kingdom being thus eſtabliſhed, 
the dauphin returned to France, - with a conſiderable 
ſum of money which he had borrowed from the citi- 
zens of Londin, whilſt the regent attended to ſettling 
the affairs of government. 

In 1267, during the wars between Henry III. and 
the barons, the earl of Glouceſter, having privately 
raiſed an army of men, marched ſo ſuddenly to Lon- 
don, that he arrived in its neighbourhood before the 
inhabitants could receive information whether he acted 


for the king or the barons. In this ctiſis they con- 
ſulted the pope's legate, whom the king had left go- | 


vernor of the Tower, and he adviſed them to admit 
Glouceſter, with a ſmall retinue, till ſuch time as they 
ſhould be able to diſcover his intentions. 

The earl remained in London ſome time before he 
made his deſigns known; but on ſome of the barons 
appearing in Southwark, the magiſtrates ordered the 
draw-bridge to be pulled up, and the gates to be ſhut, 
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though not before Glouceſter had eſcaped to his ar- 
my, then lying in the ſuburbs. Helay ſome weeks 
before the Tower, and by fair promiſes brought over 
the citizens to his intereſt, who opened the gates, 
and permitted him to enter with his men. 

Glouceſter, being thus in poſſeſſion of the capital, 
appointed new magiſtrates, and erected bulwarks be- 
tween the Towerand the city. He likewiſe ſummoned 
the legate to ſurrender, who, inſtead of complying, 
excommunicated the earl and his army ; at the ſame 
time 1 the churches in London under an in- 
terdict. heſe clerical cenſures were treated with 
contempt by the eafl, who blocked up the Tower, 
and was preparing to take it by aſſault, when the le- 
gate thought it moſt prudent to ſurrender. 

The earl, having thus made himſelf maſter of the 
Tower, and the city, threw off the maſk, and pub- 
licly avowed that his deſign in taking up arms was to 
eſtabliſh the peace of the kingdom on a ſolid baſis, by 
procuring equitable conditions for the barons ; declar- 
ing that he would not relinquiſh his deſign till the king 
and prince Edward ſhould make good their promiſes, 
contained in the two charters, one article of which 
was to baniſh all foreigners from their councils, which 
they had ſcandalouſly neglected to perform. 

The king, alarmed at theſe proceedings, and un- 
der the apprehenſions of being attacked, ſent for the 
prince to come and join his army, with all the forces 
he could poſſibly raiſe. _ 

The prince obeyed his father's orders, and both 
armies having met, marched towards London. At 
Stratford-le-bow they were joined by great numbers 
from Efſex and other parts, which ſo intimidated 
G'ouceſter, that, rather than hazard a battle, he ſhut 
himſelf up within London, where he remained till he 
obtained a pardon, both for himſelf and all thoſe who 
had followed his ſtandard, 

From this time London continued to encreaſe in 
riches, till the reign of Richard II. when Wat Ty- 
ler entered it with a great army, but was ſlain by 
Sir William Walworth, lord mayor (ſee our account 
of Kent, p. 22.) 

During the troubleſome reign of Henry VI. an in- 
ſurrection of an extraordinary nature happened in 
London, when the minds of all the inhabitants were 
filled with jealouſies and diſcontents at the conduct of 
the queen, who, with a few favourites, ruled the 
Nel ay | 

Richard, duke of York, who had been long regent 
of France, looked upon himſelf as the right heir to 
the crown ; and having a moſt fertile genius, he re- 
ſolved to try the ſentiments and diſpoſitions of the 
people. He accordingly went over to Ireland, in or- 
der to appear as an unconcerned ſpectator, until ſuch 
time as he ſhould find a proper opportunity of throw- 
ing off the maſk. 

One John Cade, an Iriſhman, and a perſon of un- 
common reſolution, who had ſerved in the army un- 
der the duke's command in France, was employed to 
revive the pretenſions of the houſe of York to the 
crown, which had laid dormant many years. 

Having received proper inſtructions from the duke's 
agents, he aſſumed the name of John Mortimer, pre- 
tending to be the ſon of Sir John Mortimer, who had 
been executed for high treaſon in the reign of Henry 
V. His firſt appearance was in Kent, where the duke 


of York had many friends, and having aſſembled a 


great number of people, he marched towards Lon- 
don, under pretence of redreſſing grievances, and 
reſtoring the public tranquillity. The malecontents 
flocked from all parts to his ſtandard, ſo that he ſoon 
found himfelf at the head of an army able to oppoſe 
the king's forces. 

With this formidable mob he encamped on Black- 
heath, to which place the king ſent a meſſenger, de- 
manding to know the reaſon why the people had 
taken arms, and to learn what they complained of ? 
Cade anſwered, that they had no deſign againſt the 
perſon of the king, as their buſineſs was with the 
parliament, to remove evil miniſters, by whom the 
nation was ſold. oy likewiſe preſented two peti- 
tions, the one general, praying far the redreſs of 

Uuu | grievances, 
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grievances,. and the other particular, demanding that 
the duke of Suffolk ſhould be brought to juſtice for 
the loſs of Normandy; and that the king s council 
ſhould be filled with men of virtue and ability, nobles 
and princes of the blood, and not by wretches, hire- 
lings, corrupt and profligate villains, who lived by 
plundering the nation. 


Fheſe petitions were deemed ſeditious, and the | 


king reſolved to ſuppreſs the rebellion by force of 
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| but it was when the ſovgreign acted conſiſtent with 


thoſe laws which he was by oath ſworn to maintain. 
On the other hand, they have often drawa the 
ſword againſt tyranny, but never till it appeared that 
the ſovereign, or his miniſters, had formed a de 
of trampling on the conſtitution ; and even when fell. 
preſervation obliged them to take up arms in. order to 
defend their rights and privileges, they voluntarily laid 
them down, as ſoon as thoſe grievances were redteſ- 
ſed, of which they had juſt reaſon to complain. 


arms. He marched towards Blackheath, with an 
army of 15,000 men; but Cade and his followers, 
having received notice of their approach, hid them- 
ſelves in a neighbouring wood, deſigning, if poſſible, 
to ſurprize the royaliſts, and take the king priſoner. 
The king was almoſt led into the ſnare ; for believing 
that the rebels had fled, he returned to London, leav- 
ing only a ſmall detachment to march againit them, 
who, with Sir Henry Stafford the commander, were 
all cut to pieces. 

Cade, ſpirited with this ſucceſs, marched to Lon- 
don, While the king and the whole court fled with 
the utmoſt precipitation to Kenilworth-caſtle, leaving 
4 ſmall garriſon in the Tower. The ſucceſs of the 
rebels increaſed their numbers, the city of London 
was obliged to open their gates to them, and Cade 
and his army entered in great triumph. He forbad 
his men either to inſult or plunder the inhabitants, 
under the ſevereſt penalties ; but the lord Say, who 
was accuſed of being an accamplice with Suffolk, was 
firſt committed to the Tower, and afterwards brought 
to Guildhall to be tried by the lord mayor. The un- 
happy nobleman requeſted his right of being tried by 
his peers, but Cade, who would not admit of any 
dilatory pleas, pulled him out of the court, and took 
him to the ſtandard in Cornhill, where he ordered his 
head to be cut off, along with ſeveral of his accom- 
plices, and carried on poles through the city ; after 
which they dragged their bodies at horſes tails, and 
cut them in pieces. 

Cade's ſoldiers lived with the citizens for ſome time 
in the moſt friendly manner; but not being able to 
refrain from plunder, jealoufies began to. increaſe ; 
and at laſt a battle enſued on the 4th of July, 1450, 
and laſted all that day as well as the next, wherein 
great numbers were killed on both ſides. In the mean 
time, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the lord chan- 
cellor, the archbiſhop of York, with the other great 
officers of ſtate, retired to the Tower, and publithed 
a general pardon, in the king's name, to all who would 
leave Cade and retire to their own habitations. 

This had the deſired effect, for in a few days he 
found himſelf deſerted by all his followers, which 
obliged him to fly towards Suſſex, and a reward of a 
thouſand marks having been offered for hjs perſon 
either dead or alive, he was killed at Hothfield, by 
one Alexander Iden, a gentleman of Kent,. who 
brought his body to London, where it was quartered 
with thoſe of ſome of his principal accomplices, Thus 
ended this dangerous inſurrection, which might have 
been attended with worſe conſequences, had it been 
conducted by a more experienced commander. 

During the reign of Edward IV. the citizens of 
London Perm to have been in a proſperous condition, 
and it is well known that Richard III, was elevated 
to the regal dignity by their aſſiſtance, From that 
period down to the preſent time, it has always been 
conſidered as the metropolis of the kingdom; for al- 
though Charles II. formed a reſolution of removing 
the ſeat of ſovereignty to Wincheſter; yet that pro- 
ved at laſt a mere chimera, and fell to nothing on the 
death of that prince. 65" hag 1 

London, as the head, or rather the heart of the N 
Britiſh empire, may properly be ſaid to give life ta 
the whole. As neareſt to the ſeat of ſovereignty, the 


inhabitants have an opportunity of inſpecting the af- {|| 


fairs of government, and their opinion of men and. 

meaſures is diffuſed among their fellow ſubjects. The 

inhabitants of London have been on eyery occaſion as 

loyal to their princes as poſſibly could be conſiſtent 

with their natural rights as Engliſhmen. They have 

often laid down their lives in defence of regal dignity; | 
I | 


* 


Beſides what has been already mentioned, ſeveral 
occurrences have happened in London that muſt not 
* over in i | 

n the beginning cf the reign of H VII. an 
2 iſtemper raged among the W of 
ondon, called the Sweating Sickneſs, which carri 
off great numbers of people, who generally died with- 
in 24 hours of the time of the infection, among 

whom were one lord-mayor and one ſheriff 

In 1625 the plague, as it is commonly called, brake 
out in London, and made dreadful havoc, both in 
the city and ſuburbs, ſo that no leſs than 54,265 per- 
ſons died of that dreadful diforder. 

But the greateſt calamity that ever befel the city of 
London, by contagious diſeaſes, was the dreadfut 
plague, which broke out in the beginning of May 
1665, and continued till the latter end of September 
following. It is impoſſible to deſcribe the miſeries of 
the inhabitants during that time of fickneſs and 
death. There was ſcarce a houſe wherein there wag 
not a dead corpſe, and it often happened that the near- 
eſt relations were ſeized with the 7 — while they 
were conveying the remains of their wives or chil» 
dren to the grave. Sixty-eight thauſand five hun- 
dred and ninety-five perſons were carried off, and 
many left their habitations to avoid the general cala- 
mity ; although, unfortunately fox thoſe in the coun- 
try, they carried the diſtemper along with them, ang 
communicated: its baneful effects ta the inhabitants 
of thoſe places where they went to ſettle. 12.099 
There is no wander that a place ſo populous as 
London ſhould bave ſuffered at different times by 
fire, eſpecially when, we conſider that its. houſes were 
formerly built of wood, covered with plaiſter, as may 
be ſeen by ſome of them yet remaining. Wien 

On the tenth of June, 1212, towards the evening, 
a dreadful fire broke out on that end of London 
bridge next to Southwark, and there being a trons; 
ſoutherly wind, the flames were communicated to the 

north end, which intercepted the return of a great 
number of people who had gone there out of curio- 
ſity. Theſe unhappy people, finding themſelves en- 
cloſed between two. hres,, without any other opportu- 
nity of eſcaping, except by jumping into ſuch. boats as: 
came to their aſſiſtance, ſome of, them eſcaped; but 
about 3oco either periſhed in the fire and the river, 
or died of the wounds they received. in attempting to- 
get into the boats. This was,a.dreadful calamity, 
and from the many ſufferers we may form ſome no- 
tion of what London was in that age, with reſpect to 
the number of its inhabitants. 1 

But the moſt dreadful calamity that ever happened, 

to London by fire was in the year 1666. On the 2d. 
day of September a. fire broke out. about one oꝛeſuck 
in the morning, at a place called Pudding- lane, near 
where the monument now ſtands, At that time the 
houſes in London. were little better than a heap of 
combuſtibles, and there being a ſtrong, eaſterly wind, 
the flames ſpread weſtward with ſuch fury that few. ot 
the inhabitants had time to fave their goods. Houſes, 
and even ſtreets, of houſes, were pulled down. in order 
to ſtop the progreſs of the flames; but all in vain, 
for it continued burning, from Monday, morning till 
e of the Thurſday following. 
uring the. time that this dreadfal conflagration 
laſted, the king, with his brother, the duke of Vork, 
rode: through every part. in order to animate the inha · 
bitants to uſe their utmoſt efforts to put a ſtop to the 
conflagration; but notwithſtanding, all, their endea- 
vours, it ſpread weſtward as far as the Lęmple, and in 


other places. ta Biſhopſgate, Coleman - ſHyvet, Cripple- 
1 6 24201 gale) 
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current circumſtances. 
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fired on purpoſe. Nevertheleſs, a French Hugonor, 


Aſderſgate, and ſtopped at the ſouth corner of 
oo el: near a — called Pye-Corner. It 
tikewiſe ſpread through Fenchurch-ftreet, Mincing- 
lane, Mark-lane, and as far as Tower-dock. 
The number of ſtreets, lanes, and courts deſtroyed, 
amounted to 400, which contained 13,200 houſes, 
beſides the cathedral church of St. Paul, 86 pariſh 


anies halls, with the priſons of Newgate, the Fleet, 
and the two Compters. | 

The whole loſs of merchandize, houſhold furni- 
ture, &c. excluſive of the buildings, was eſtimated at 

0,730» 5dol. But what is very remarkable, notwith- 
Randing the extent and rapidity of the flames, only 
ſix perſons loſt their lives. 3 

It is impoſſible to deſcribe the miſeries to which the 
inhabitants were reduced by this dreadful calamity. 
The king ordered all the tents and bedding in 
the Tower to be carried out to Moorfields, and other 
places, for the uſe of the unhappy ſufferers, till ſuch 
time as huts could be built to ſcreen them from the 
mclemency of the weather. Humanity amongſt all 
fariks of people throughout the kingdom was diſ- 

layed, in the moſt ſingular manner, on this melan- 
choly occaſion; and the king ordered the guard to 
aſſiſt the inhabitants to the utmoſt of their power. 
Various were the conjectures on the cauſe and au- 
thors of this fire, few being incliried to think it cafual. 
some were of opinion it was brought about by the 
malice of the republicans, while the greater part 
iſcribed it to . But each of theſe ſuſpicions 
ſeem to have had their rife in the violent animoſities 
that poſſeſſed the minds of the different patties at 
that period. If circumſtances, however, can furniſh 
us with teaſonable conjectures, the following will be 
ſufficient ts ſhew, that the fire was caſual, and that 
the dreadful” event was occafioned by accident, and 
not deſign. TO | 

The fire broke out at the houſe of one Farryner, a 
Baker, in Pudding-lane: The building was 7 
of wood, and pitched on the outfide, as were alſo all 
the reſt in that lane. The lane was exceeding nar- 
row, and the projecting ſtories on each fide almoſt 
met at the top. Add to this, that the houſe in 
which the fire began being full of faggots and bruſh- 


wood, the fire raged with great fury, and ſpreading | 
ved in the moſt irregutar manner, and by their pro- 
| jections from the upper ſtories productive of noxious 


four ways at once, fell upon the Star Inn, then full 
of hay and ſtraw, from whence it communicated itſelf 
to Fiſh-ſtreet- hill, and Thames-ſtreet, in the latter 
of which it catched ſeveral magazines of different forts 
of combuſtibles. The fire ſoon croſſed Cornhill by 


the train of wood that lay in the ſtreets from houſes 


pulled down to prevent its ſpreading, and then pro- 

ceeded with equal fury on both ſides, : 

The conflagratioh was extended by various con- 

The n as already 
h 


tinted, were of a combuſtible nature. e fire broke 


out on a Saturday night, when many of the principal 
citizens were retired to their country houſes and 


lodgings, and only their ſervants left at home; con- 


ſequently many hands were wanting that might other- 


wiſe have been uſeful in extinguiſhing the flames. 
The heat of the ſummer had ſo dried the timber, that 
when once it caught fire, it was the lefs eaſy to be 
repelled ; and a ſtrong eafterly wind blew the whole 
time. The water-works at London-bridge were en- 
tirely burnt, ſo that no relief could” be lad from 
thence, and the New River unexpectedly” failed. Be- 


ſides this, there was a general negligence” at firſt in 


the moſt effectual means for an tlie fire, from 
a confidence the people entertained o 
different openings; which at lenigth turned to general 


confuſion, and people endeavoured rather to ſabe their 
goods by flight, than to preſerve their own and their 
neighbour's houſes. To theſe cauſes, and to theſe 
only, can the ſurprizing ptogreſs of the fire be natu- 


rally attributed. 


Several ſulpected perſons, however, were taken up 


on this ageount; notwithſtanding which it was ne- 


ver poſſible to diſcover or prove that the baker's 
» Where this dreadful calamity broke out, was” 


ho 


its ſtopping at 


N 
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| ny of the maſter 
| 

hes, & chapels, Guildhall, the Royal Exchange, 
oo ys wt. Houſe, "Blackwell Hall, 52 of the com- 
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a native of Roan, and a lunatic, having owned him- 


| ſelf guilty of this horrible action, was condemned and 


executed: but it appeared afterwards, by the teſtimò- 
of the ſhip who brought him out of 
nce, that though he was landed at the time of the 
fire, yet he did not arrive in London till two days 
after it began. ets 
It was pretended alſo that a Dutch boy, ten year 
old, had confeſſed that his father and himſelf had 
thrown fire-balls into the baker's houſe, through i 
window that ſtood open. But beſides the oHection 
that may be made to this teſtimony from the boys 
age, there muſt have been circumſtances ii this flax- 
rative not agreeable to fact, ſince it was never thought 
proper to make further enquiry, | 
Notwithſtanding, from theſs circumſtances, 


fire appears to have happened accidentally; yet 


if 
inſcription on the Monument, 8 was erected ti 
> — the memory of ſodreatful a calamity; and is 
ill ſtanding) totally contradicts it; for that impotts! 
that it was done by the papilts, which feems to have 
been the general opinion at that time: This; indeed 
may be in fome meaſure admitted, the people being 
apprehenſive that attempts would be made to ititroduc 
popery, as the duke of York (iftewards James 2 
publicly profeffed that religion; and the king wa 
ſufpected of being fo in his mind, though Pahl 
reaſons induced him to conceal his ſentiments. 


| were before narrow and crooked, are now ftrait and 


James II. 5 YT: the infctiptioh as a great in- 
dignity offered to his religious principles, and there- 
fore ordered it to be eraſed ; but when the revolatforl 
took place, it was engraved on the pedeftal as before. 
After all that has been faid on both ſides, and heft 
generoſity of ſentiment, and mature deliberation, Has 
taken place of party diſputes and 1 animoſities, 
we muſt leave the reader to form his own opinion, 
whether it was ſet on fire by defign or accident. | 
All the diſtreſſes which the citizens of London fuf⸗ 
fered from the before - mentioned fire have been fully 
made up to their deſcendants by the rebuilding of th 
| houſes in a more ſubſtantial manher ; and inſtead of 
| injuring the nation in general, it has been attended 
| with very beneficial conſequences, Both to the health! 
and ſecurity of the inhabitants. The ſtreets, which 


ee 


open; and the houſes, which were bf wood, contri- 


' vapours,' are now erected with taſte, and ſuited to 
all the convemiences of life, The ſtreets being open” 
and enlarged, there is now a free circulation of dir; 
nor is there, perhaps, 4 town in the Britiſh" empire 
more healthy than London. | | 

No city in Europe is better lighted than this me- 
tropolis ; above 10, oodl. a yur being collected fot 


As London may be conſidered as the Britiſh empits, 
TYY >. i. oe Set Sf GU + ALA 1 4 
in epitome, ſo its government has à neat reſemblan * 


| to the legiſlative power of tlie nation. The lor 


' mayor may be a 'to the king; the Adermen, 
to the peers ;. and the common-council' as the repre= 
ait , “ NET IE 
Before the reigh of Richard I. London appears to 


1 
have been 


—— 


en governed in the ſame manner as th 
cities i England. At! that time its chief Gazi 


to, 

e other 
iſtrates 
were 
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were conſidered as noblemen, taking place of the ba- 
rons of the exchequer in the great council of the na- 
tion; but in 1189 the city of 3 obtained a char- 
ter, to be governed by a mayor and two ſheriffs. 
„The firſt mayor was Henry Fitz-Alwyn, who en- 
joyed that office twenty-five years, for annual elections 
did not take place till many years after, as appears from 
a charter of king John, empowering the citizens to 
chuſe their own officers, which remained unaltered 


till the reign of Edward IV. in the year 1476, when 


the preſent method of electing took place. 

| e Loxp-Mayor is the ſupreme magiſtrate of the 
city of London, and in many caſes he is conſidered 
as the ſecond great officer in the kingdom. He is 
elected in the following inanner. On Michaelmas- 
day, the livery being aſſembled in Guildhall, they 
chuſe two aldermen who have ſerved the office of the- 
riff, whom they return to the court of aldermen then 
fitting, and one of them is by them choſen mayor for 
the enſuing year. f his majeſty's repreſentative, 
or deputy, in the city of London, he is accompanied 
by the ſheriffs and aldermen to the lord- chancellor, 
when the recorder preſents him as the perſon choſen 
by the citizens, and humbly prays for his lordſhip's 
approbation. That being granted, on the 8th of 
November the lord-mayor 1s ſworn into his office at 
Guildhall, when he is inveſted with the gold chain, 
and receives the regalia of the city. The next day, 
being the gth, the aldermen and ſheriffs meet him at 
Guildhall, from whence they proceed in great ſtate 
in their coaches to the ftairs on the Thames, called 
the Three Cranes, where they take water in the lord- 
mayor's barge, and proceed towards Weſtminſter, at- 
tended by the barges of the twelve principal compa- 
nies, and others, with their colours flying and muſic 
playing. After landing at Palace-yard, the companies 
march in order to Weſtminſter-hall, followed by the 
Tord-mayor and aldermen. On entering the hall they 
walk round it, with the city ſword and mace carried 
before them, to ſalute the courts ſitting there; after 
which his lordſhip walks up to the court of exche- 
quer, and is there ſworn into his office before the ba- 
rons. This formality being over, he again walks 
round the hall, and invites the judges to dine with 
him at Guildhall ; after which, he returns, with the 


citizens, by water, to Black-Friars. From hence they 


ride in their coaches, generally preceded by the artillery 
company (which are a band of infantry belonging to 
the city militia.) all dreſſed in their uniforms, and at- 
tended by the city companies with their flags, ſtream- 
ers and muſic, to Guildhall, where they generally meet 
the lord- chancellor, the judges, ſeveral of the nobility, 
miniſters of ſtate, and foreign ambaſſadors, who are 
invited to a magnificent entertainment provided on 
the occaſion, while the city companies march back to 
dine at their reſpective halls, The lord-mayor's feaſt 
is eſteemed the greateſt in the kingdom, and has been 
frequently honoured with the preſence of the ſove- 
reign 74 royal family. = 

The juriſdiction of the lord-mayor is very great, 
and in many caſes extends far beyond the bounds of 
the city, particularly over the Thames eaſtward, to the 
influx of the Medway, and weſt to the river Colne, 
He holds courts of eonſervancy, for the preſervation 
of the citizens rights and privileges in thoſe counties 
adjoining to the river, as far as the bounds already 
mentioned, and is always the firſt mentioned in the 
king's commiſſion of oyer, terminer, and gaol delive- 
ry, for the county of Middleſex, 

He is flot only perpetual coroner, and chief of the 
lieutenancy in the city, but in all civil caſes he is the 
king's repreſentative, both in London and the borough 
of Southwark. When he goes abroad in public pro- 
ceſſion, in the ſtate coach, he is robed either in ſcarlet 
or purple, with a gold chain, to which is affixed a va- 
luable jewel. On Sundays, in the forenoon, he 
ſometimes goes to St. Paul's, to attend divine ſer- 
vice; and on the firſt Sunday in the terms, the judges, 
according to an antient cuſtom, generally meet his 
lordſhip there, and afterwards dine at the expence of 
one of the ſheriffs. FR 


There are ſeveral officers appointed to ſupport the 
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corder, common ſerjeant and town-clerk. 


dignity of the chief magiſtrate, particularly the ſword. 
bearer, the mace-bearer, the common hunt, or per- 
ſon appointed to take care of the hounds, and attend 
the lord- mayor, when he takes the diverſion of hunt. 
ing; but that is little minded in this age of trade and 
commerce, although it was the favourite exerciſe of 
the citizens in former times. There is another, called 
the water-bailiff; and all theſe gentlemen, whoſe 
places are very lucrative, are honoured with the title 
of Eſquire. 

The Aldermen, who, with the lord-mayor, are 
' twenty-ſix in number, are choſen by the inhabitants 
of thoſe diſtricts or wards over which they preſide, 
and in general ſucceed in their turn to the office of 
mayor; but they muſt firſt have been ſheriffs, that 
having been always conſidered as the moſt expenſive 
office a citizen is obliged toexecute. On the death of 
an alderman a precept is iſſued by the lord-mayor for 
a wardmote to be aſſembled for electing a new one, 
when fuch houſekeepers of the ward as are freemen of 
the city meet, and chuſe one of the candidates by a 
majority of voices ; but. if they eleR a perſon who is 
unwilling to ſerve, he cannot be excuſed without 
paying a fine. All the aldermen are juſtices of the 
peace in the city by charter. | 

The Common-council are choſen on St. Thomas's. 
day, and the manner of election is the ſame as that of 
an alderman, only that inſtead of the lord-mayor pre. 
ſiding, it is done in preſence of the alderman of the 
ward, who is to judge and determine in all differences 
or diſputes among the candidates. 

The lord-mayor, aldermen, and commoners form 
one high court, which may with great propriety be 
called the parliament of the city. They are inveſted 
with the power of making and repealing bye-laws, 
and every citizen is obliged to obey them. Although 
no act can paſs in the name of the city without their 
joint concurrence, yet they cannot aſſemble without a 
ſummons from the lord- mayor, only that upon extra- 
ordinary occaſions ſix reputable people may go in a 


body, and demand of his lordſhip to call a court of 


common council, as the legal repreſentatives of the 
people. 

The city is a county of itſelf, and the juriſdiction 
of the two ſheriffs extends over both London and 
Middleſex. Theſe two officers, who are often alder- 
men, and always reputable citizens, are choſen annu- 
ally on Midſummer-day, by the livery aſſembled for 
that purpoſe in Guildhall, before the lord-mayor, re- 
hey are 
afterwards preſented to the curſitor baron of the court 
of exchequer, and ſworn into office before the lord 
mayor and court of aldermen, on the day before Mi- 
chaelmas, at which time they are obliged to give 
great ſecurity for their fidelity, in diſcharging the du- 
ties of their office; If a perſon who is choſen ſheriff, 
refuſes to ſerve the office, he is obliged to pay a con- 
ſiderable fine. He may, however, be hm $ upon 
his ſwearing that he is not worth 15, oool. and, by a 
determination made a few years ago in the houſe of 
lords, no proteftant diſſenter is either obliged to ſerve 
the office of ſheriff, or to pay the fine. The duties 
of their office are like thoſe of other ſheriffs, to col- 
left the public revenues within their juriſdiction, to: 
bring into the exchequer all fines levied for the ule of 
the crown, to execute all proceſſes iſſuing out of the 
ſuperior court, to attend the judges, impannel juries, 
to execute all the orders of the judges and court of 
common council, to arreſt debtors, and attend the 
execution of criminals. They may likewiſe raiſe the 
poſſe comitatus, that is, oblige every perſon in the 
fy and county to afiſt them in doing their duty. 

he Chamberlain, and other city officers, are choſen 
annually on Midſummer-day ; but that is only matter 
of form, for unleſs they are guilty of ſome'great ot- 
fence, they are generally continued for life. 

The Recorder is an officer of great dignity and ho- 
nour : for he takes place in all the courts before ſuch. 
of the aldermen as have not ſerved the office of may - 
or, He is choſen by the cour: of aldermen, and holds 
his place during life. He muſt be a barriſter at law, 
and his office is always conſidered as the next are 
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that of a judge or chief juſtice, On all publie occa- 
ſions, he ſpeaks in the name of the city, and both 
reads and preſents their addreſſes to the ſovereign. In 
all the city courts, where trials are held at the ſuit of 
the crown, he pronounces the ſentence, and makes 
the report to the king of ſuch priſoners as are con- 
demned to ſuffer. The preſent recorder is aſſiſted by 


a deputy. 


The Common Serjeant is alſo à barriſter at law, and 


attends the lord- mayor and aldermen on all oecaſions, 
either within or without the city. In all trials, where 
the city of London is plaintiff, he is obliged to plead 
for them at the bar, and in the abſence of the recor- 
der he delivers the judgments of the courts. He is 
alſo obliged to keep an account of the eſtates left to the 
orphans of .reemen, and ſee that juſtice be done to 
them, according to the beſt of his judgment. 

The Coroner is obliged to ſummon and impanel a 
jury to enquire into the cauſes of any perſon's death, 
who is ſuſpeCted to have been either murdered of kil- 
led by accident. This officer holds his place by the 
appointment of the lord- mayor, who is, ex officto, co- 
roner of the city ; and it is generally given to a gentle- 
man of the law. | 

The Chamberlain has the chief direction of all af- 
fairs relating to the apprentices of freemen ; and the 
care of all the eſtates left to orphans ie committed to 
him. All the revenues and fines belonging to the 
city are paid into his office, and he has a magiſterial 
authority in puniſhing apprentices for neglect of their 
duty, non-freemen for exerciſing their callings in the 
city, and in general every thing wherein members of 
the corporation think themſelves injured. 

The Town Clerk has the keeping of the records 
2 to the city, and all acts of the corporation 
are ſigned by him. | 

The City Remembrancer is obliged to attend both 
houſes of parliament during the ſeſſions, and report 
their proceedings to the lord-mayor. He is alſo to put 
his lordſhip in mind of ſuch days or times, as he is 
obliged to go abroad on the public buſineſs, wherein 
the honour and intereſt of the city is concerned. 

The Sword- Bearer, who is an officer of great an- 
tiquity, carries the ſword, as the emblem of juſtice, 
before the lord- mayor on all public occaſions. 

The Water-Bailiff is to take cognizance of all 
things relating to theriver Thames, ſuch as encroach- 
ments on its banks, and to puniſh the fiſhermen for 
deſtroying the young fry. He is alſo obliged to attend 
the lord-mayor on all public occaſions, to enquire 
into ſuch offences as are committed on the river 
Thames. 

Having thus mentioned the great officers belonging 
to the city, we ſhall now give an account of the diff- 


erent courts wherein juſtice is adminiſtered to every | 


perſon, whether a freeman or otherwiſe. 

The firſt and moſt ſupreme court is that of the 
Lord-mayor, Aldermen and Common-council, where bye- 
laws are made, all grievances inquired into, and free- 
dom granted to fuck ſtrangers as have merited the fa- 
vour of the city. The lord-mayor and aldermen are 
alſo a court of record, and all leaſes, or other grants 
under the city ſeal, are executed before them. They 
inquire into all manner of nuiſances, fix the price of 
bread, and diſpoſe of almoſt all the officers places 
belonging to the city. They likewiſe take cogntzance 
of all offences committed by thoſe under their juriſ- 
diction, and are afliſted by the recorder and common 
ſerjeant. 

The Court of Huſtings is of great antiquity, and 
ſuppoſed to * — fiſt eſtabliſhed in the — * of 
Canute, becauſe it is compoſed of two Daniſh words, 
Hus and Ding, i. e. The houſe of judgment. It is 
held in Guildhall, before the lord-mayor, ſheriffs and 
recorder, for the preſervation of all rights and fran- 
chiſes belonging to the city, and here all deeds are in- 
inrolled, recoveries paſſed, and writs of outlawries ſued. 
All cauſes relating to waſte, partition, dower and re- 
plevin are determined in this court, and the four re- 
preſentatives to parliament are choſen here by the 
whole body of the livery. 

The Lord Mayor's Court is held in Guildhall on 


25 


ö 
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Tueſdays, where the recorder ſits as judge, in trials of 
all actions of debt or treſpaſs, ariſing within the city, 
and hither actions may be removed from the ſheriffs 
courts before the jury is ſworn: It is alſs a court of 
equity, and grants redreſs of grievances, wherea judg- * 
ment has been obtained for more than the juſt debt. 
The officers belonging to this court are four attornies, 
who enter all the pleas, and fix ſerjeants at mace, 
who execute the decrees of the court. f 

The two Sheriffs Courts are held in Guildhall, one 
on Wedneſdays and Fridays for actions entered in 
Wood-ſtreet Compter, and the other on Thurſdays 
and Saturdays for ſuch as are entered in the Poultry 
Compter. e cauſes to be tried in theſe courts are 
actions of debt, upon the caſe, treſpaſs, account, co- 
venants, attachments and ſequeſtrations. To theſe 


courts belong eight attornies, with two ſecondaries, 


who allow and return all writs, two clerks of the pa- 
pers, who draw ſubpoenas, two prothonotaries, who 
draw all the declarations, and eight clerk fitters, who 


enter actions and take bail. 


The Chamberlain's Court is alſo held in Guildhalf, 
where apprentices zre inrolled, turned over, and every 
difference between them and their maſters ſettled. 
Here the revenues of the — are paid in, and all ne- 
ceſſary expences of the city diſchatged. - 

The Orphans Court is held by the lord-mayor and 
aldermen, once 2 year at Guildhall, as guardians of 
the children of all freemen that are under twenty-one 
— of age, at the time of their father's deceaſe. 

he common: ſerjeant takes inventories of ſuch free- 
mens eſtates ; and the common crier ſummonſes their 
widows, and other executors and adminiſtrators, be- 
fore the court of aldermen, to bring in an inventory, 
and to give ſecurity for the teſtatorꝰs eſtate. 

The Court of Requeſts, OT called the Court 
of Conſcience, was erected by act of parliament in 
the "_ of James I. 1696, for the recovery of debts 
under forty ſhillings ; and here the oath of the plain- 
tiff is admitted without farther evidence. This court 
is of great ſervice both to debtor and creditor ; for 
the expence is ſmall, and the defendant is allowed to 
pay the money into the court by a little at a time, 
according to his circumſtances in life. The perſons 
who ſit as magiſtrates in this court are appointed by 
the deputies of the ſeveral wards ; they conſiſt of a 
certain number of the common-council and principal 
inhabitants, who attend in their reſpective turns to 
adminiſter juſtice in this court, which is held on the 
huftings at Guildhall, every Wedneſday and Satur- 
dap. 

There 1s alſo a court held in the Old Bailey eight 
times in the year, by virtue of the king's commiſſion, 
for the trial of all offences committed within the city 
of London and county of Middleſex, except miſde- 
meanors, which are generally tried at Guild Hall, 
and Hicks's Hall. The lord mayor, being firſt named 
in the commiſſion, preſides in this court, together 
with ſeveral of the aldermen ; but in all trials they are 
aſſiſted by ſome of the judges from Weſtminſter Hall, 
and the recorder, who always paſſes ſentence on the 
priſoners. Both the ſheriffs attend this court, and 
there are two juries, that for London fitting on the 
right ſide of the bench, and the other for Middleſex 
on the left. | | 

A Wardmote Court is annually held by the aldermen 
of each ward, for chuſing the officers, and ſettling 
the affairs of the ward; and this court preſents ſuch 
offences and nuiſances to the lord-mayor and com- 
mon council as require redreſs. l - 

A Hall-mote Court is thus called from being held 
by the governors of the different companies, in their 
reſpective halls, to regulate what belongs to their ſe- 
veral trades, 

Beſides the civil government of London already 
deſcribed, it is alfo ſubject to an eceleſiaſtieal and mi- 
litary government; the firſt of which is under a biſhop 
archdeacon, and miniſters or paſtors. 

The military government is veſted in a court of 
lieutenancy, compoſed of a number of citizens, the 
principal of whom are the lord mayor and aldermen. 
Theſe have under their command the city trained 
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bands, which confiſt of ſix regiments of foot, diltin- 
gr by the names of the White, Orange, Teliow, 
lue, Green, and Red. There is alſo a corps cal- 
led the Artillery Company, which conſiſts of about 
oo men, and ſerves as a nurſery of officers for the 
eforementioned regiments. 
The trading companies of the city of London, or 
the ſeveral incorporations of its citizens, in their re- 
ſpective arts and myſteries, are g1 in number, beſides 


ſeveral incorporated ſocieties of merchants, Of theſe 


91 companies the greater part have each a, hall for 
tranſacting the buſineſs of the company, which is done 
by a maſter, warden, aud a court of aſſiſtants, who 
are choſen from among the moſt reſpectable of the 
liverymen. Every 8 who ferves his apprentice- 
ſhip to a freeman of the city, becomes entitled to his 
freedom, and may have his name enrolled, not only 
at Guildhall as a citizen, but in the books of the 
company to which his maſter belongs, as being free 
of that particular corporation, He may afterwards, 
on paying a ſum of money, take up his livery, which 
eatitles Tina to vote at Guildhall for all the great 
officers and ſervants of the corporation. 

Twelve of the city companies take place of thereſt, 
on account of their antiquity and wealth; and of one 
of theſe the lord mayors generally make themſelves 
free at the time of their election, if they were not ſo 
before, Theſe twelve companies arc, the 


Mercers Goldſmiths Salters 
Grocers Skinners Ironmongers 
Drapers _ | Merchant Taylors } Vintners 
Fiſhmongers Haberdaſhers Clothworkers 


Of theſe companies we ſhall give a more particular ac- 
count when we deſcribe the wards in which the halls 
belonging to them are ſituated. | 

The principal incorporated ſocieties of the mer- 
chants are the following, viz. 


The Hamburgh Company | The Royal African 
The Ruſſia „ 295 Company 


The Levant, or Turkey The South Sea Company 


The Hudſon's Bay 


Company —— 


The Eaſt-India Company 


The Hamburgh Company, which is the oldeſt, 
was firſt incorporated, by Edward I. by the name 
of The Merchants of the Staple, becauſe they traded 
principally to Antwerp, and other towns in the Ne- 
therlands; but when the duke d' Alva drove the trade 
from the low countries, this company fixed on Ham- 
durgh; and queen Elizabeth greatly enlarged their 

rivileges, empowering its members to trade with 
uch ſtates of Germany, and on the Baltic, as were 
not at war with England.. It is under the manage- 
ment of a governor, deputy-governos, and court of 
Ar be Ruſſia © firſt ted b 

e a Company was incorporate 

ueen Mary, in the — 1555; and by their — 
they were empowered to carry on an excluſive trade, 
not only to Ruſſia, but to all the countries they ſnould 
diſcover in the northern parts. Their privileges were 
enlarged by James I. and confirmed by act of parlia- 
ment in 1614. They have a governor, four conſuls, 
and twenty-four aſſiſtants. I heſe merchants export 
from England coarie cloth, long ells, worſted ſtuffs, 
tin, lead and tobacco: and import hemp, flax, linen 
cloth, linen yarn, Ruſſia leather, tallow, furs, iron 
and pot aſhes. : 

The Levant, or Turkey Company, was firſt incor- 
porated by queen Elizabeth in the year 1555; and 
their privileges confirmed and augmented in the reign 
of James I. They were empowered to trade to to 


| Levant, and particularly to Smyrna, Aleppo, Con- 


ſtantinople, Cyprus, Grand Cairo, Alexandria, and 
the eaſtern parts of the Meditterranean. This 
company is under the direction of a governor, de- 
puty-governer, and eighteen aſſiſtants, or directors, 
who are choſen annually. At preſent they export 
very little, the trade being moſtly fallen into the hands 
of the French; yet they import raw Glk, goat's hair, 


cotton yarn, materials for dying, rhubarh, galls 
drugs, — 559 fruit and oil. hg he gal is 

Ihe Eaſt-India Company is, perhaps, the moſt 
opulent trading company in the univerſe, and was 
firlt incorporated in the reign of queen Elizabeth; but 
Oliver Cromwell laid it open to all the merchants in 
general, in hopes that it would be attended with 
greater advantage to the nation ; but that had not the 
deſired effect, for in the year 1657 the ſeparate adyen. 
turers found it neceſſary to unite, in order to promote 
their mutual intereſt. In 1698 a fociety of merchants 
procured an act of parliament, by which they were 
incorporated as a New Eaſt India Company; but 
many diſputes having ariſen between them and the 
Old Company, it was found neceſſary for both to 
unite, which was done in 1702, and has remained fo 
ever ſince, under the name of the United Company 
of Merchants trading to the Eaſt-Indies. They have 
a governor, deputy-governor, and twenty-four di- 
rectors, choſen annually, with many other officers, 
both at home and divcnd, The vaſt riches belonging 
to this company, as well as the immenſe fortunes 
acquired by ſome of their ſervants, is aſtoniſhing. 
The company have a great number of fhips, and 
maintain an army of men in Aſia at their own ex- 
pence, 

The Royal African Company was firſt incorporated 
by queen Elizabeth, for carrying on a trade to Gui- 
nea for gold, elephant's teeth, &c, It was re-incor- 
porated by Charles II. who granted them an excluſive 
power to trade all along the weſtern coaſt of Africa, 
from the port of Sallee in South Barbary, to the 
cape of Good Hope. Upon this they erected ſeveral 
forts and factories; but their trade being laid open 
by parliament in 1697, they were not able to ſupport 
them. In order to remove this evil the parliament 
enactes, that all the private traders ſhould pay to the 
company 10l. per cent. but this proving inſufficient, 
they have had ſeveral ſums granted by parliament to 


ſupply the defect. The affairs of this company are 


—_ 


ever bearing offices for the future. 


managed by a governor, ſub-governor, a deputy, and 
thirty-ſix directors. | 

The South Sea Company was incorporated by a 
charter from queen Anne in 1710, in conſequence of 
its paying a debt, due by the government, of nine 
millions one hundred and ſeventy-feven thouſand 
pounds, fifteen ſhillings and four penee. The plan 
on which this company was formed was very exten- 
five, it having been intended for carrying on a trade to 
the South Seas, and for the greater encouragement of 
the fiſhery. In 1714 the capital of this company was 
very great, and having lent the government a conſi- 
derable ſum, they obtained many new privileges from, 
the parliament. In 1720 the ſtock had riſen to a great 
height; and by many baſe arts uſed by the directors, 
a great number of families were reiied, which indu- 
ced the legiſlative power to diſable any director from 
his company is. 
under the direction of a governar, deputy-governor, 
and thirty-ſix directors. 

The Hudſon's Bay Company was incorporated by 
Charles II. They carry ona very advantageous trade 
to North America, by means of Hudſon's Bay, for 
beavers ſkins and other rich furs and commodities of 
that country. This corporation have an handfome 
hall in Fenchurch- ſtreet for tranſacting their buſineſs; 
and are under the direction of a governor, deputy- 
governor, and ſeven aſſiſtants. | 

Beſides theſe there are alſo two incorporated compa- 
nies that inſure ſhips at ſea, both eſtabliſhed in the 
reign of king George I. One of theſe is called the 
Royal Exchange Inſurance, whoſe office is kept in one 
of the upper rooms of that building ; and the other, 
which is called the London Inſurance, is held in Bir- 
chin-lane, Cornhill. 

There are alſo many other inſurance offices for in- 
ſuring both houſes and goods from lofs and damage 
by fire. All theſe keep firemen in pay, who have 
ſilver badges of their reſpective offices; and that water 
may not be at any time wanting, there are fre- plugs 


| at proper diſtances in every part of the town. A per- 


ſong appointed has the care of a certain number of theſe 
| Plugs, 
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© who, when a fire happens, turns the cock to 

ar dhe water, which is conveyed in a ſtrong leathern 
ipe to the fire, and forced by an engine to the height 
of moſt buildings. That every one may know where 
theſe plugs are to be found, the letters F. P. are 
painted in large letters on the houfes that ſtand near- 
eſt to them. Theſe offices, after a fire, pay the whole 
damage ſuſtained by the accident, prov ed the loſs 
they ſwear to does not exceed the ſum for which they 


inſured. 
wy are likewiſe ſeveral ſocieties for the inſurance 


of peoples 


their deaths, if they happen before the periods inſured 
for, a conſiderable ſum of money. 
Having thus given an account of the government of 
London, with other conſequent particulars, we ſhall 
now proceed to 


D. cription of the moſt remarkable Buildings in the 
2 aro 125 into which the City of . is 
arvided. . 


The city of London, properly ſpeaking, is divided 
into twenty-five wards only, that of Bridge-ward 
Without being merely nominal ; for though, like the 
reſt, it is under the government of an alderman, yet 
it has not any common- council, nor is it in general 
under the government of the city magiſtrates. It 
contains the whole Borough of Southwark, which, as 
we have already obſerved, 1s joined to the city by three 
bridges; but though it is rated as one of the wards, yet, 
as it is independent of the city, we ſhall defer the de- 
ſcription of it till we come to the third and laſt grand 
diviſion of the whole metropolis. 

We ſhall deſcribe the reſpeQive wards into which 
the city of London is divided according to the order 
of their ſituations ; beginning with 

Bripce Ward WITHIN. This ward is ſo called 
from its fituation near London Bridge, which is the 
firſt thing that attracts the notice of a ſtranger. The 
original bridge was of wood, and built about the lat- 
ter end of the tenth century ; but in 1136 it was al- 
moſt deſtroyed by fire. It was afterwards rebuilt of 
of wood, but the frequent repairs became ſo expenſive 
to the citizens, that it was refolved a ſtone bridge 
ſhould be erected according to the architecture of that 
age. In conſequence of this reſolution the founda- 
tion of the new bridge was laid in 1176, and the whole 
was compleated in 1209. About four years after it 
was finiſhed it received conſiderable damage by a fire 
that broke out in Southwark ; and in 1282 five of the 
arches were deſtroyed by the ice and floods. In 1426 
the draw-bridge was begun to be built; and in 1632 
forty-two houſes at the north end of the bridge were 
deſtroyed by an accidental fire. After this it conti- 
nued for ſome time in a ruinous condition, but at 
length the houſes were rebuilt. The laſt injury it re- 
ceived was in the general conflagration of the city in 
1666, when moſt of the houſes on it were entirely 
conſumed, though they were afterwards again rebuilt. 

This bridge, which conſiſted of twenty arches, was 

50 feet long, and 23 feet wide, excluſive of the 
— on each ſide. On it was an antient gate, 
which in former times was ſhut up in the evenings 
in the ſame manner as the other gates of the eity. 
Many fatal accidents, however, having happened from 
the narrowneſs of the paſſage over, and with the 
ſmall eraft in going under the bridge, from the great 
fall of water occaſioned by the enormous height of 
the ſterlings, the citizens, in 1756, applied to parlia- 
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We mult not forget to obſerve, that when the houſes on 
the old 'bridge were taken down, the workmen diſcovered, 
within the ninth pier from the north end, the remains of a 
fine gothic chapel 65 feet long, 14 high, and 28 broad. The 
pavement was of black and white marhle, on the fides of 
which were ſeveral ſmall pillars, that met together in the 
roof, and between them were the windows, from whence 
there was an advantageous view of the river Thames, It 
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lives, in conſideration of an annual ſum 
aid into the office; and their executors receive at 
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though the draw-bridge, and ſome pieces 6 
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ment for an act to improve, and enlarge the paſſage 
over and through the hridge, which act they abtained 
with the liberty of collecting a toll to 5 ex- 
pences; but the toll proving ineffectual to anſwer all 

the purpoſes mentioned in the act, another was gran- 
ted to explain and enlarge the former. In conſe- 
uence of this the houſes on the bridge were taken 
own, and 2 temporary wooden brige Seel. which 
was opened in the beginning of the year 17583. But 
when the pavement was dug up, and apenings made 
into the cavities of all the piers ; when ſome of them 
were demoliſhed almoſt to the water's edge, and the 
whole ſpace where tlie houſes had been taken down 
was a confufed heap of ruins, the temporary ſtruc- 
ture, on the r1th of April, 1758, about eleven o'clock 
at night, burſt into a flame; and by nine the gert 
morning almoſt the whole building was conſumeg, 
f timber 
among the ruins of the old bridge, continued burning 

all the next day, | 

This fatal calamity greatly alarmed the citizens, 
who thought the communication with Southwark 
would be in a great meaſure cut off; and moſt people 
concluded that this dreadful diſaſter was occaſioned by 
ſome vile incendiaries. The lord-mayor immediately 
waited on the privy-council with an account of the 
circumſtance; in conſequence of which a proclama+ 
tion was iſſued, offering a reward of 200l. with his 
majeſty's free pardon, to any accomplices, except the 
perſon or perſons who actually ſet fire to it ; but ne 
— was ever made from that time to the Pres 
ent. 

In ſuch an emergeney, when the trade of the city 
was in a great meaſure ſtopped, it was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to contrive the molt expeditious and effetual 
means to repair the damage; and for that purpoſe 
the builders were aſked, how ſoon they could open 
the old bridge for paſſengers and carriages. They 
anſwered, that if they were allowed a ſufficient num- 
ber of hands, with leave to work on Sundays, they 
could finiſh the whole in three weeks. This news 

ave equal joy and ſurprize to the people; but their 
urprize was greatly increaſed when they found it made 
paſſable not uy for foot-paſſengers, but alſo car- 
riages, within a fortnight. This great work was no 
fooner finiſhed than preparations were made for a 
new temporary bridge, which was ſoon after begun, 
and in a ſhort time completed, 

The bridge itſelf, was afterwards repaired in the 
manner it appears at preſent ; and inſtead of a narrow 
ſtreet, which was the caſe when the old houſes * were 
on it, there is now a paſſage of 31 feet for carriages; 
and on each fide is a handſome raiſed pavement of 
ſtone, ſeven feet broad, for the convenience of foot 
paſſengers. The fides are ſecured and adorned 
tine ſtone baluſtrades; and on evenings#the bridge is 
enlightened with a great number of lamps. Under 
the arches next the ends of the bridge are engines, 
worked by the flux and reflux of the river, which raiſe 
the water to ſuch a height as to ſupply not only many 
parts of the city, but ſo the borough of Southwark. 

At a ſmall diſtance to the north of London- bridge, 
is the Monument, a magnificent fluted column, of tha 
Doric order, built with Portland ſtone : it was erected 


to perpetuate the memory of the dreadful fire of Lon- 


don, which broke out in the year 1666, and deſtroyed 
almoſt the whole city. This column, which was 
erected by fir Chriſtopher Wren, is 15 feet in diame- 
ter, and 222 feet in height. It ſtands on a pedeſtal 
40 feet high, and 21 feet ſquare, adorned with em- 
blems in alto and baſſo relievo. The figure that par- 


ticularly 


* 


had an entrance from the river, as alſo another from a houſe 
in the ſtreet upon the bridge, from which laſt was a deſcent 
to it by a winding pair of ſtone ſteps. In the middle of the 
chapel were the remains of a ſepulchral monument, from 
whence, and other circumſtances, it is ſuppoſed to have been 
the burying place of Peter, curate of Calckeſter, the archi- 
tect who built the old bridge. N 


— 
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ticularly ſtrikes the eye of the ſpectator is a female, 

reſenting the city of London, ſeated on a heap of 
ruins: her hair is diſhevelled, her head droops, and 
her hand, with an air of languor, lies careleſsly on 
her ſword. Behind her is Lime, gradually raifing 
her up. Providence, repreſented by a woman, gently 
touches her with one hand, and, with a winged ſceptre 
in the other, directs her to regard Peace and dane 
Vho are ſeated in the clouds, one with a palm branch, 

and the other with a cornucopia. At her feet is a 
bee-hive, to ſhew that, by induſtry and application, the- 
greateſt misfortunes may be remedied. Behind Time 
are citizens exulting toſee London reſtored to her for- 
mer grandeur ; and beneath, in the midſt of the ru- 
ins, is a dragon, the ſupporter of the city arms, who 
endeavours to preſerve them with his paw. Still far- 
ther on the north ſide is a view of the city in flames, 
with the inhabitants in conſternation. On the other 
fide is king Charles II. in a Roman habit, with his 

head encircled with' a crown of laurel, commandin 
three of his attendants to aſſiſt the ſufferers. The ri 
of theſe repreſents the ſciences; the ſecond is Archi- 
tecture, with a plan in one hand, and a ſquare and 
compaſſes in the other ; and the third is Liberty. Be- 
hind the king ſtands the duke of York, with a gar- 
land in one hand to crown the rifing city, and a ſword 
in the other for her defence. Behind him are, Juſ- 
tice with a coronet, and Fortitude with a reined lion, 
Beneath theſe is Envy peeping from her cell, and 
knawing a heart; and in the upper part of the back- 

ound is repreſented the rebuilding of the city, by 
ſeaffolds erected by the ſides of unfiniſhed houſes, and 
labourers at work upon them. At the corners of 
the'top of thepedeftal are four dragons, the ſupporters 
of the city arms, and beneath them trophies, with 
ſymbols of arts, ſciences, commerce, &c. On the 
eaſt ſide of the pedeſtal is a Latin inſcription, ſignify- 
ing the times in which this pillar was begun and niſh 
ed. The north and ſouth ſides have alſo each an in- 
ſcription, one deſcribing the deſolation of the city, 
and the other its reſtoration, Under theſe inſcrip- 
tions, in one continued line round the baſe of the 
pedeſtal, is the following: This pillar was ſet up 
« in al remembrance of the moſt dreadful 
burning of this proteſtant city, begun and carried 
& on by the treachery and malice of the popiſh fac- 
6“ tion, in the beginning of September, in the year 
«© of our Lord 1666, in order to execute their horrid 
« plot, to extirpate the proteſtant religion, and the 
„old Engliſh liberty, and to introduce popery and 
„ ſlavery.” Within the column is a winding ſtair- 
caſe conſiſting of 345 ſteps, by which there is an aſ- 
cent to an iron balcony over the capital, encompaſſing 
a ſtone 32 feet high, which is terminated by a blazing 
urn of gilt braſs. 

- Near the Bridge, on the banks of the Thames, is 
the hall belonging to the company of Fiſh-mon- 
gers. This is the fourth of the twelve original com- 
panies, and was incorporated by act of parliament in 
the reign of Richard II. and by ſeveral ſubſequent 
charters. The hall is a ſtately edifice, conſiſting of 
many commodious apartments, and the front door is 
adorned with pillars of the Ionic order. The win- 
dows have fine ſtone caſes, and at the back of the 
building, facing the Thames, is another entrance by 
a large flight of handſome ſtone ſteps. Within the 
hall is a ſtatue of fir William Walworth, a member of 
this company, who was lord-mayor of London in the 
_ of Richard II. and flew Wat Tyler in Smith- 

d. 

In this ward are two churches, the firſt of which 
is St. Magnus, ſituated at the foot of London Bridge. 
The old church was deſtroyed by the fire in 1666, and 
the preſent one erected in 1676, except the ſteeple, 
which was not built till many years after. It is a very 
handſome edifice, with a large tower, from whence 
riſes a lofty ſpire ; and the clock, which is gilt in the 
richeſt manner, projets into the ſtreet. Since the 
bridge was repaired a paſſage has been made through 
the weſt end of the church, which inſtead of disfigu- 
ring, rather adds to its beauty. 

he other church is that of St. Bennet, Graſs- 
1 | . 


| 


church, ſo called from its dedication to that ſaint, ang 
its vicinity to a graſs or herb market antiently kept 
before it. It is an handſome and convenient edifice 
erected fince the fire of London, and has a ſpirc re. 
| ſembling an obeliſk. The inſide is wainſcoted, and 
the pulpit is carved and adorned with cherubs, &. 

Tower Warp is fo called from its principal ſtreet 

leading to the Tower of London, an antient editice 
built by William the Conqueror to over-awe the citi- 
Zens, who never ſubmitted chearfully to his govern- 
ment. At that time it only conſiſted of what is now 
called the White Tower, which was pulled down in 
1637 by order of Charles I. and rebuilt in a more 
handſome manner. William Rufus ſurrounded the 
Tower with walls and a deep ditch, in ſome places 
120 feet wide, which ſince that time has received many 
additions and improvements, particularly very lately, 
a wall having been erected, to encloſe it, from the 
3 entrance in the weſt to Iron- gate in the 
aſt. 

At preſent the Tower has rather the appearance of 
a populous town, than that of a fort or garriſon, It 
is, however, the principal magazine of warlike ſtores 
for the uſe of the Britiſh army; and here are depoſited 
the ſpoils taken from our enemies in former times, 
particularly the armour ſeized on board the Spaniſh 
armada in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 

There are many handſome houſes in the Tower for 
the uſe of the chief officers, and it has barracks for 
ſoldiers, a battalion of the foot guards conſtantly do- 
ing duty in it, who are changed every year. There 
is alſoachurch, the mint where all our money is coin- 
ed, and an office where the records of the nation are 
kept. Barracks were erected ſome few years ago on 
the Tower wharf, which parts it from the river ; and 
upon the wharf is a battery of great guns, which are 
fired on ſtate holidays, or other public occaſions. The 
ditch on this fide of the Fower is narrower than on 
the other ſides, and over it is a draw-bridge. On the 
ſame fide, under the Tower wall, is a water-gate, 
uſually called Traitors Gate, becauſe in former times 
traitors, and other ſtate priſoners, who were ſent by 
water from Weſtminſter, went through it into the 
Tower. On the wall, parallel to the Wharf, is a 
plat-form 70 yards in length, called the Ladies Line, 
from whence there is a walk round the Tower walls, 
on which there are three batteries, diſtinguiſhed by 
the names of the Devil's Battery, the Stone Battery, 
and the Wooden Battery, each of which is mounted 
with ſeveral pieces of large cannon. 

The principal entrance to the Tower is at the weſt 


end, where there are two gates, both large enough to 


admit carriages, and parted by a ſtrong ſtone- bridge 
built over the ditch. 

Within the outer gate, in a proper place adapted for 
the purpoſe, is a large collection of wild beaſts be- 
longing to his majeſty. 

The horſe armory contains figures of many of our 
kings, placed on wooden horſes, in the-dreſs of thoſe 
times in which they lived, and their armour poliſhed 
in the moſt beautiful manner. But the new armory, 
called the Wilderneſs of Arms, exceeds all imagina- 
tion: here the ſpectator beholds at one view arms for 
80,000 men, diſpoſed in the moſt regular and beauti- 
ful manner, and may be properly diſtributed on the 
ſhorteſt notice. Under this room are kept variety of 
large cannon, and other pieces of heavy artillery. 

'The jewel-office, where the regalia is kept, con- 
tains many curioſities of great value. The imperial 
crown, uſed at the coronation of moſt of our kings, 
fince the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, is kept here, 
as alſo the orb or globe held in the king's left hand at 
his coronation, on the top of which is a jewel near 
an inch long, and of ineſtimable value. Here are 
likewiſe, the ſtaff of Edward the Confeffor of pure 
ſolid gold, which is carried before our kings at their 
coronation, as alſo the ſceptre, with the ſword of 
mercy, and the two ſwords of juſtice, The golden 
ſpurs and the armillas that are worn at the coronation. 
The ampulla, or golden eagle, which holds the ſa- 


cred oil the kings and queens are anointed with, and 
the golden ſpoon into which the biſhop pours the fg 
& 
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able crown worn by queen Anne, and that 
Tho wh the uſe of his — majeſty, The crown 
of ſtate his majeſty wears on the throne in parliament, 
in which is a large emerald ſeven inches in circumfe- 
rence, à pearl ſaid to be the fineſt ever ſeen, and a 
ruby of ineſtimable value. The coronation crown, 
lobe and ſceptre.made for king William's queen. A 
Liver font double gilt for the uſe of the royal family, 
and a large filver Hg preſented to Charles II. by the 
mouth. | 
3 of the Tower is committed to a 
conſtable, who is generally a nobleman ; a lieutenant, 
and a deputy-lieutenant, who have under them a gen- 
tleman porter, and he has the keeping of the 
which he is obliged to deliver to the conſtable, or his 
lieutenant, every night. There are alſo forty war- 
ders, who are clothed in the ſame uniform as the 
eomen of the guard : they watch in their turns at 
the gates to ſee that no perſon goes in with a ſword, 
and to prevent other irregularities. _ 

To the Tower belong eleven hamlets, the militia 
of which, conſiſting of 400 men, are obliged, at the 
command of the conſtable of the Tower, to repair 
thither, and reinforce the garriſon. 

The laſt ſtate priſoners confined in the Tower were, 
the right honourable Braſs Croſby, lord-mayor of 
London, and Richard Oliver, eſq. alderman of the 
ward of Billingſgate, and one of the repreſentatives for 
this city in parliament, who were both committed 
there, by an order of the houſe of commons, in the 
year 1771, for aſſerting what they conſidered as the 
privileges of citizens and free-born ſubjects. 

On the eaſt, north and weſt of the Tower is a large 
piece of ground, called Great and Little Tower- 
hill, where moſt of the nobility found guilty of high- 
treaſon, at different periods, have been publickly 
executed. 1 21h 

Next the Tower, the moſt diſtinguiſhed building 
in this ward is the Cuſtom-Houſe, where all duties 
are paid to the government on goods either imported 
or exported, It is ſituated on the banks of the 
Thames, and has beneath, and on each fide, large 
warehouſes for the reception of goods. This ſtruc- 
ture is 189 feet in length, the center is 27 feet deep, 
and the wings confiderably more. The center ſtands 
back from the river; the wings approach much nearer 
toit, and the building is handſomely decorated with 
the orders of architecture. Under the wings is a co- 
Jonade of the Tuſcan order ; the upper ſtory is orna- 
mented with Ionic pilaſters and a pediment, and the 
top is embelliſhed with vaſes. It conſiſts of two 
floors, in the uppermoſt of which is a magnificent 
room 15 feet high, that runs almoſt the whole length 
of the building: this is called the Long Room, and here 
fit the commiſſioners, with their reſpective officers and 
clerks. On the fide next the Thames a great extent 
of ground is taken up with wharfs, quays, and cranes, 
for landing goods. The Cuſtom-houte is under the 
direction of nine commiſſioners, who are entruſted 
with the management of his majeſty's cuſtoms in all 
the ports of England. Each of theſe commiſſioners 
has a falary of 1co0l. per annum; and both they, and 
ſeveral of the principal officers. under them, hold their 
places by patent from the king, but the other officers 
are appointed by warrant from the lords of the trea- 


ſury. | | 

7 Water-lane, near the Cuſtom-houſe is a hand- 
ſome edifice, called the Trinity-Houſe of Deptford- 
Strond. This ſociety was founded in the reign of 
Henry VIII. and incorporated by that. prince, for the 
regulation of ſeamen, and the convenience of ſhips 
and paſſengers on the Engliſh coaſts. The members 
of this corporation are inveſted with the following 
powers, viz. To examine the mathematical children 
of Chriſt's Hoſpital, and the maſters of his majeſty's 
ſhips of war, To appoint pilots to dire& ſhips inand 
out of the river Thames; and to fineſuch as act in that 
capacity without their permiſſion. To ſettle the rules 
of pilotage; to erect light-houſes, and other ſea- 
marks, upon the coaſts of this kingdom, for the ſecu- 
rity of the navigation: to licence poor mariners 
(non- freemen) to work on the river Thames; to pu- 
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* . met 


and was originally the houſe o 


niſſi ſeamen for deſertion or mutiny in the merchants 


ſervice; and to hear and determine the complaints of 


officers and ſeamen in the ſaid ſervice, ſubject to an 
appeal to the lords of the admiralty. To this ſociety 
alſo belongs the ballaſt- office for cleanſing and deep- 
ening the river Thames, by taking ballaſt from thence 
to ſupply all ſhips that ſail without cargo out of the 
river ; fr whieh each ſhip pays at the rate of 1s. per 
ton. Theeſtates belonging to this ſociety are ſo con- 
ſiderable, that they annually relieve a great number 
of diſtreſſed ſeamen ; as alſo the widows and orphans 
of ſeamen; They have likewiſe alms-houſes at Dept- 
ford and Mile-End for the relief of decayed pilots, 
Ina placecalled Mark-lane in this ward is the Corn 
Exchange, where all buſineſs concerning the corn 
brought to London is tranſacted. It is a handſome 
modern edifice, adorned with pillars of the Doric or- 
der. There is an iron gate; and within it a ſmall, but 
elegant ſquare, paved with flat tones: Above is 2 
colonade, ſupported by fix columns on each fide, and 


above that is a fine baluſtrade, whieh ſurrounds the 


whole ſquare. The corn-factors fit round the court 
below, and there are windows through which the 


light is conveyed from the top. Deſks are placed be- 
fore them, on each of which are laid ſamples of corn, 


brought by the country dealers, and they are obliged 
to ſee that the quantity purchaſed is of the ſame good- 
neſs. Great quantities of all ſorts of grain are ſold 
here; and according to the prices, returned ey 


Monday evening, the lord-mayor and court of alder- 


men fix the price of bread on the day following for the 
enſuing week, ſo that any perſon attending this place 
on Monday, may eaſily learn the current price of 
wheat, flour, and all other ſorts of grain brought for 
ſale to London. | | 
There is another public office, called the Coal Me- 
ters Office, where an account is entered of all the 


' ſhips which bring coals to London, and it is under. 
the direction of fifteen meters, who are authoriſed to 
- appoint a ſucient number of men to act under them 


in meaſuring the coals, to prevent frauds in depriving 
the government of its revenue, and the people of 
their juſt meaſure. Each of theſe maſter meters have 
four deputies, who are approved of, and ſworn in be- 
fore the lord- mayor and court of aldermen, and are 
obliged to give ſufficient ſecurity for their fidelity. 
Their buſineſs is to inſpect into each ſhip, which 
brings coals into the river, and colle& the duties le- 
vied by act of parliament, for which they receive one 
penny for every chaldron of coals meaſured, and two- 
pence for every ton weighed. None of them are al- 
lowed to take any perquiſites, beſides their legal pro- 


fits; and they take an oath to do juſtice both to rich 


and poor. > 841%, x 454 

At the north-eaſt end of Mincing-lane is Cloth- 
workers-hall, a handſome brick building adorned with 
pillars of the Corinthian order. At the weſt end are 
ſtatues of James I. and Charles II. as large as the 
life, dreſſed in their robes, finely gilt: and in one of 
the windows are the royal arms painted on the glaſs, 
with thoſe of Sir Thomas Robinſon, lord-mayor of 
London in 1663. The hall within is finely executed, 
and adorned with pilaſters of the Corinthian order. 


This is the laſt of the twelve CR companies, 


and received its firſt charter from Edward IV. in 1482, 
which was again confirmed by ſubſequent charters 
granted by queen Elizabeth and king Charles I. 

There is alſo a hall in this ward belonging to the 
company of Bakers, which is — a plain ſtructure, 


chamberlain of London. This company was firſt in- 
corporated in the year 1307, and its charter was re- 
newed by Henry VII. It is one of the livery compa- 
nies, and the 19th in the city liſt. 

This ward contains three churches, namely, St. 
Dunſtan in the Eaſt, All-hallows Barking, and St. 
Olave, Hart- ſtreet. 


St. Dunſtans in the Eaſt is ſo called to diſtinguiſh 


it from another dedicated to the ſame ſaint in Fleet- 
ſtreet. It is built in the modern gothic ſtile, and is 
87 feet in length, 63 in breadth, and 33 in height to 
the roof. The ſteeple is 125 feet high, and well con- 

Yyy ſtructed 


John Chicheley, 
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ſtructed. The tower is light, ſupported by out- works 
at the angles, and divided into three ſtages, texminat- 
ing at the corners by four handforae pinuacles, in the 
center of which riſes the ſpire on the narrow crowns 
of four gothic arches ; a bold attempt in architecture, 
and one proof, among many, of the {ki}] of that great 
architect Sir Chriſtopher Wren, by whom this beau- 
titul fpire was conftructed. This is one of thoſe thir- 


teen churches in London which are called Peculiars to 


the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and both in his gift, 
and under his immediate juriſdiction. 

- All-hallows Barking is fo called becauſe it belonged 
formerly to the rich nunnery of Barking in Effex. It 
is very antient, as appears from a chapel being foun- 


ded in it by the heroic king Richard I. At the diflo- || 
lution of religious houſes it became the property f 


the crown, and is now one of the Peculiars belonging 
to the archbiſhop of Canterbury. | 
tower, and the living is of confiderable value. 
St. Olave, Hart-ft 

ſituation, and from being 
Olaus, king of Normandy, who took 
Engliſh againft the Danes, in defence of the Chriftian 
religion; for which, and the puniſhment he ſuffered 
on that account, he had the honour of being canoni- 
zed. The church is built of brick and flone; and the 
_ of it forms an exact ſquare of 34 feet; the hei 

af the roof is 30 feet, and that of the fteeple 60. 1 
windows are large and gothic, and every thing ex- 
ceeding plain, except the portico, which is of very 
modern date, and formed of Corinthian pilaſters, 
with an arched-pediment. The tower confſts of a 
fingle ftave above the roof, and crowned. with a well- 
proportioned turret. 

BiLLInGSGATE WARD is fo called from 2 place of 
that name adjoining to the Thames, which is the 
greateſt market for fith in London. It is à large wa- 
ter-gate, or port, for ſmall veſſels laden with fiſh and 
ather commodities. Ir is likewiſe the place for 
Graveſend boats and wherries to take heir fares, 
from whence are (under a penalty} to af- 
ter the ringing of a bell erected near the ſtairs for that 
—— en rings a quarter of an hour twice in 
24 hours to give notice of the time of high water at 
London: bridge. | 

On the 75 — of —— is a Coal — 
change lately erected, where, every day at noon, the 
maſters of tiers, and dealers in the coal trade, at- 
tend to do bufineſs. | 
In a place called Pudding-lane is a halt belonging 
to the company of Butchers. It is 2 very neat ſtruo- 
ture, and the infide is finely wainſcoted. This com- 
pany is of great fi far it is mentioned ſo far 
back as the reign of Henry II. but its charter is no 
older than the reign of James I. | 

Near Little Eaitcheap is the King's Weigh-houſe, 
— * intended to prevent frauds in the weights of 
ſuch goods as were brought from beyond the ſeas; but 
little has been done at it for ſome years paſt, there not 
— compulſive clauſe in our ſtatutes to oblige the 
merchants to have their goods weighed. 


The number of churches in this ward are three, 
vin. St. Mary at Hill; St. George's, Botolph-lane; 
and St. Margaret Pattens. | uh 


dedicated to St Olave, or 


St. Mary at Hill, ſo called from its ſituation on an 
eminence, had antiently both a church andchauntry, 
as appears from one Alice Hackney, whowas buried 
im za. In 1497, when the old church was pulled 
down, her body was found freſh and urcorrupted; 
but after it had heen expoſed:a. few days to the air, it 
mauldered into duſt. The preſent church is a hand- 
ſame ſtructure, and there is a ſalary of 40l. a year Jeft 
to i dy dir John Leman, for a clergyman to preach a 
ſermon every Thurſday morning. The Fellowthip: 
Porters belonging to the city of London affemble at 
this church on the Sunday after Midſummer; and: af- 
ter they have heard a ſermon, they approach the altar 
two by two, when each gives an offering, and che 
whole is diftribured to the indigent members of their 

On a tomb- ſtone in this church, erected ta 
the me of Sir Thomas Blanch, lord: mayor of 
London in 1582, is theiftyliowing,epitaph:: - 
2. 51% 
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It has a plain 
reet, is fo denominated. from its 
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head tavern, ſaid to be the uldeſt in London. 
is the houſe in which Shakeſpear repreſents prince 
Henry indulging his frolics with Falſtaff and the re!t 

of his libertme:comp 


BRITISH TRAVELLER, 


Here lieth a knight in London born, 
Sir Thomas Blanch by name, 
Of honeſt birth, ot merchant's trade, 
A man of worthy fame. 


Religious was his lite to God, 
To men his dealings juſt; 
The poor and hoſpitals can tell 
That wealth was not his truſt. 


With gentle heart and ſpirit mild, 
And nature full of pittie, 

Both ſheriff, lord-mayor and alderman, 
Re ruled in this citie. mT 


T be Good Knight was his common game, 
Sa called ct many men: = 
He lived long, and died of yeares, 
Twice ſeven, and fix tunes ten. 


Obit, 28 Odctob. Ann. Dom, 1388. 


St. George's, Botolph-lane, is to called from the 
place where it is fituated. The old church was ge. 
ſtroyed in 1666, and the preſens one erected by the in- 


' habrtants, which, though not large, is a neat and 


elegant ſtructure. 
St. Margaret Pattens received its name from the 
place where it ſtands, wkich was to called from its be- 


ing antienthy inhabited by patien-makers. The pre- 


ſent church, which was built after the Fire of Londen, 
is a very handſome ſtructure, and erected on the {ame 
fpot where the ald one ftood. It has a row & um- 
dows, with port-hole windows over them ; and over 


| the front door is a large window of the Doric order, 


with acherub's head, and a feſtoon, cunouſly carved. 


| The tower is handſome, and ſurrounded at top with 


a baluftrade, within which riſes à ſolid ſpire. 
CanDiewacx Warn is only a fma}l diſtrict, bur 


it is of great antiquity. In former times it was called 
| Candie-wright, from a number of people who reſided 


in the place ſince called Cannon-itreet, and ſerved 
the city with candles. | 4 37 

The princinal ſtreet in this ward is called Great 
Eaftcheap, and was antiently noted on account of its 


market, ſuppoſed to have been the firſt ever ſet up in 
' London. John Lydga 
in our accouat of Suffolk) ridiculed it in 2 ſong called 
London Lickpenny,” in the perſon oft an ignorant 


te (whoſe life we have given 


countryman coming to flare at the curiofities of the 
city. In Weſt Cheap, (iays he) now called Cheap- 


ide, he was aſked to buy time lawn, Paris thread, 
and ſuch like; 
, <: where he purchaſed bis own cap that had been ſto- 
len from him in Wettmintte;-hall. 
| © wright, drapers proffered hun their cloth, aud in, 
; © Eaft Cheap the cooks cried, Hot ribs oi beet roaſt- 
Led, pieces well baked, and other victua!s. 
was clattering of pots, harps, pipes, yea by cock, 
& nay by cock, for greater oaths were not uſed. The 
& cuntryman liked to fee them, but having ſpent a 
his money, he gat into a Graveſend barge, and 
; +. failed home to Kent.“ 


In Coruhill to, buy old elothes, 


In Candie- 
here 
On the ſouth fide of Great Eaftcheap is the 278 


anions. _ . rol 
The only public edifices in this ward are three pa- 


; riſh churches, namely, St. Michael, Crooked-lanc z 
St. Clement's, Eaficheap ; 
church. 


and St. Mary Ab- 
Ste Michael Crooked-lane was deſtroyed by the firs 


| of London, and the preſent firucture, Which though 
plain is very neat, was erected in its tead. L's 
toes riſes in a circular form, but dimirüſhes in the 
| ſages ; and om the top is a gilt ball and vaue. There 
art ſeveral handſome monuments in this church, 
aud among them one to the memory of Sir Wit 
| lam Walworth, on which is the following inienp- 
tion: 5 8 


Here 


M r 


- uy 12 
— 
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Here under 3 a man of fame, 
William Walworth callyd by name, 
Fiſhmonger he was in life-time here, 
And twice lord mayor, as in books appere : 
Who with courage ſtout, and manly might, 
Slew Wat Tyler in King Richard's ſight, 
For which act done, and here 1ntent, 
The king made him knight incontinent, 
And gave him arms as here may fee, 
To declare his fact and chivalrie, 
He left this life the year of our God 
Thirteen hundred fourſcore and three od. 


St. Clement's, Eaſtcheap, wasalſo conſumed by the 
great fire, and rebuilt in 1686. It is a neat though 
plain ſtructure, having a ſquare tower, with a baluſ- 
trade ; but it does not contain any thing remarkable, 

St. Mary Abchurch is fituated on the north fide of 
Cannon-ftreet, and was rebuilt after the fire of Lon- 
don. It is a plain brick edifice, with a ſquare tower, 
from which riles a dome, and a ſpire ſupported by a 
baſe. 

LinEe-STREET WARD is one of the ſmalleft in the 
city, nor has it a fingle church belonging to it. The 
chief building in it worthy of notice is, The Eaſt- 
India Houſe, ſituated on the fouth fide of Leadenhall- 
ſtreet. This noble ſtructure is erected on the ſpot 
where the earls of Craven had formerly a houſe, and 
is a magnificent ſtone building, adorned with pilaſters 
of the Doric order. The hall is very ſpacious, and 
there is a ſquare, or court-yard, where thoſe people 
attend who have bufineſs with the directors on court- 
days, which are Wedneſdays and Fridays. Behind the 
houſe are the Warehouſes, where great quantities of 
all ſorts of Goods are kept, both imported and for ex- 
portation. | | 

Leadenhall-market, which is in this ward, is the 
greateſt place for country higlers in London, as well 
as for other ſorts of s. It confiſts of three courts, 
the firit of which has a great number of ſtalls for 
butchers, and is called the Beef Market. In the ſame 
part is alſo a: market on Tueſdays for leather, and on 
Thurſdays are brought to it many waggon loads of 
baize from Colcheſter, and other parts. 

In the ſecond court, or yard, is a good market- 
houſe ſupported by columns. Moſt kinds of fiſh, 
poultry, and other proviſions are fold in this part, 
which is laid out with the greateſt convenience for 
the dealers in the reſpective articles. 

The third diviſion, which was rebuilt in*17 30, is 
for the gardeners ; and in it are fold all kinds of ve- 
getables. It has walks on the eaſt, north and weſt ; 
but beſides roots and vegetables, there are fold various 
other kinds of proviſions. ' This part is now called 
the New Market, and, with the two others, may be 
conſidered as one of the moſt conſiderable markets in 
Europe. 

LANxnGBOURN W ARD received its name from a ſmall 
brook, or bourne, which roſe in former times near 2 
place called Magpye-alley (now called Church-row.) 
It conkhits of ſeveral ſtreets ; but the moſt noted are 
Lombard-ftreet and Fenchurch-ftreet. The former 
of theſe received its name from fome Italian Lom- 
bards who ſettled in it, and are faid to have been the 
firſt who introduced banking into England. The 
houſes in this ftreet are in general lofty buildings, 
and there are more bankers reſide in it than in any 
other ſtreet in London. 

On the ſouth fide of this ſtreet is the General Poft 
Office, from whence letters are conveyed through al- 
moſt every part of Europe. It was firſt eſtabliſhed by 
act of parliament in 1660; before-that time it was in 
clifferent hands, which occaſioned many difputes, and 
conſequently great inconveniences. In 1710 its pow- 
ers ank privileges were enlarged by another act; and 
at preſent it is on fo. extenkve” a plan, that all the 
inhabitants of Great Britain are able to correſpond 
with each other by letters in the ſpace of a few days. 
The office of Poſt-Maſter-General is at preſent, and 
has been for ſome years paſt, held by two commiſſion- 


ers, who are generally noblemen; and under them is 


a ſecretary, receiver-general, comptroller, ſolicitor, 
2 : 


_ 


* 


. 


with fix clerks of the roads, and a great number of 
inferior officers. | 


On the nerth-ſide of Fenchurch-fireet is Lime 


ſtreet, about the middle of which is Pewterers Halt. 


This company, which is the 16th in number in the 
city liſt, was incorporated by a charter of Edward IV. 
in the year 14.74; and in 1534 they were eſtablithed 
by act of parliament, whereby every freeman was pro- 
hibited from taking the ſon of an alien as an appren- 
dice. 

In Fenchurch - ſtreet is the hall belonging to the 


Hudſon's Bay Company. It is a very handſome brick 


edifice, adorned with nt pilaſters. 

In Birchin- lane is the 2 Aſſurance Office for 
— houſes, houſhold furniture, and all ſorts of 
goods _ damage by fire, and likewiſe for infering 
lives. It was incorporated by letters at granted 
by — George the Firft ; Fc is —— manage- 
ment of a governor, ſub-governor, deputy, and twen- 
ty-four directors. The houſe is a large convenient 
edifice; and in the front is the figure of Britanni 
holding a harp, fupported by the arms of the city 
London, which is the fignature of all ſuch houſes as 
are infured at this office. | 

The number of churches in this ward are five, 
namely, Allhallows Staining ; Allhallows, Lombard- 
ſtreet; St. Dionis Backchurch; St. Edmund the 
King ; and St. Mary, Woolnoth. 

Allhallows Staining is fituated on the weſt fide of 
Mark-lane, and is fo called from a corruption of tha 
word Stoning, becauſe it was originally built of ftone, 
the others being only of wood. It eſcaped the Fire 
of London, but became fo ruinous that the body of it 
fell down, and the preſent building was erected in its 
ſtead, at the expence of the pariſhioners. It is à plain, 
but neat ſtructure : the body of it is well enlightened 
with gothic windows; and the tower, which is ſquare, 
is covered with a ſmall turret. 
hallows, Lombard-ftreet, is a very neat build= 
ing; and its architecture well proportioned. It hay 
one row of large windows, and the tower is crowned 
with a battlement. 

St. Dionis Backchurch is ſituated at the ſouth cor- 
ner of Lime: ſtreet; but it is ſo plain as not to merit 
particular deſcription. X 

St. Edmund the King is fo called from its being de- 
dicated to Edmund king of Eaſt Anglia, who was 
murdered by the Danes. 'The old church was de- 
ſtroyed by the Fire of London, after which the pre- 
ſent ſtructure was erected on its rains. The ſituation 
of this building differs from moſt other churches in 


the kingdom; for, inſtead of eaſt and weſt, it ſtands 


full north and ſouth, and the altar is placed at the 
north end. The body of the church is 69 feet long, 
and 39 broad. At the ſouth end is 2 ſquare tower, 


from which projects a dial over the firect; and upon 


the tower is a thort ſpire, with its baſe fixed on 2 
broad lanthorn. | 


Sr. Woolnoth is fituated at the corner of 


| Sherborn-lane in Lombard-ſtreet, and received its 


name from there being formerly-a market, or ſtapls 
for woot kept near it. The old church was damaged, 
though not deſtroyed, dy the Fire of Landon, and the 
inhabitants patched it up in the beſt manner they 
could till 1719, when it was pulled down, and the pre- 


| ſent edifice erected in its ſtead. In digging to lay the 


foundation many Roman, and other antiquities, were 
diſcovered, particularly an aquedue and ſeveral veſ- 


| ſels. They likewiſediſcovered a well choaked up with 


earth; but when the ſoil was removed # fine ſpring 
iſſued from the bottom, and there is now a pump 
placed in it, to which is affixed an iron baſom. The 
architecture of this chureh is chiefly of the Tonic or- 
der, and between the pilaſters are niches. The tower 
on the weſt end is adorned with fix columns of the 
Compoſite order in the front, and two on the tides ; 
but the beauties of this noble edifice are loft by its be- 
ing almoſt ſurrounded with buildings. | 
Cornmitit WARD receives its name from its prin- 
cipal ſtreet, where was formerly held à market for 
corn. It is but of ſmall extent, but inhabited by 
ſome of the moſt opulent tradeſtuen in London. * 
e 
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The moſt remarkable edifice in this ward is the 
Royal Exchange. It was firſt built of brick by fir 
Thomas Greſham in 1567, and in 1570 was pro- 
claimed the Royal Exchange, with great pomp, in the 
preſence of queen Elizabeth. The old ſtructure was 
deſtroyed by the Fire of London, and the preſent one, 
which is built wholly of Portland ſtone, erected in its 
ſtead. The firſt ſtone was laid in 1667, and the build- 
ing was compleated in three years, the whole expence 
of which amounted to 80,000]. It is 203 feet in 


length and 171 in breadth, incloſing an open court | 


344 feet long and 117 broad. It is ſurrounded within 
by piazzas, under which are walks for the merchants 
to ſhelter themſelves from the inclemency of the wea- 
ther. Theſe walks are paved with black and white 
marble; and adjoining to the walls are ſeats to reſt 
on. The area is paved with pebbles; and in the cen- 
ter is a ſtatue of Charles II. placed on a pedeſtal, and 
dreſſed in a Roman habit. Within the piazzas are 
28 niches, all of which are empty, except two, viz. 
one in the north-weſt angle, in which is a ſtatue of fir 
Thomas Greſham, and in the other, at the ſouth-weſt, 
is a ſtatue of fir John Barnard, who was twice lord- 
mayor of London, and one of its repreſentatives in 
parliament, 
are twenty-four niches, twenty of which are filled 
with ſtatues of the kings and queens of England, all 
adorned with enſigns of royalty, except thoſe of 
Charles II. James II. George II. and his preſent ma- 
jeſty, who are all in Roman habits. The building 
has two fronts, one to the north and the other to the 
ſouth, each having a range of piazzas ; and within 
2 piazzas are two ſpacious ſtair-caſes, with marble 

eps, and iron rails, which lead to a gallery ſurround- 
ing the four ſides of the building. In the center of 

the ſouth front is a turret 170 feet high, in which is a 
fine clock, and the vane is in the form of a graſs-hop- 
per, poliſhed in the moſt curious manner. In the 
ſouth front are two ſtatues, one of Charles I. and the 
other of Charles II. both in Roman dreſſes, and finely 
executed. The ground floor is moſtly taken up with 
ſhops, and underneath are ceilars uſed as warehouſes 
by the Eaſt-India company for holding their pepper. 
In the area of the building the merchants of all na- 
tions meet every day at twelve o'clock at noon, each 
nation having its reſpective walk, that they may be the 
more readily found. They continue to tranſact buſi- 
neſs till two o'clock, when the gates are ſhut, and not 
opened again till four. 

Several public offices are kept within this building, 
particularly the Royal Exchange Aſſurance Office, 
eſtabliſhed by act of parliament for inſuring houſes 
and goods of all ſorts from fire, It has ſeveral en- 
gines, with men to work them, when any fire hap- 
pens, and theſe men have on their badges the figure 
of the Royal Exchange. It is under the direction of 
a governor, deputy-governor, and twenty-four direc- 
tors. 

The Office for Sick and Wounded Seamen in the 
royal navy who have-no right to Greenwich Hoſpital, 
and Sailors in the Merchants Service, is alſo held 
here. This ſociety was incorporated in 1747, and is 
governed by a preſident, aſſiſted by a certain number 
of reſpectable merchants. 

The Office for the Mayor's Court is likewiſe kept 
here. And in a large room, conveniently adapted for 
the purpoſe, are read the lectures, which were for- 
merly delivered in Greſnam College, before that 
building was taken down to make way for the preſent 
Exciſe Office. 

To the weſt of the Exchange, is the Sun- Fire- 
Office, which conſiſts of a handſome range of new 
buildings, ſo extenſive as to occupy one fide of a 
ſmall ſtreet, which has been made within theſe few 
nat among other improvements in that neighbour- 

ood. 


There are two pariſh churches in this ward, namely, 
St. Michael's and St. Peter's. | 

St. Michael's was erected after the Fire of London, 
on the ſame ſpot where the old building ſtood. It is 
a handſome Gothic ſtructure, the y of it being 


-0 feet long and 35 in height. From the tower, which 
4 | 


In the inter columns, above the piazzas, 


— 


Ethelburga, the daughter of 


is 135 feet high, riſe four beautiful fluted turrets, ter- 
minating in pinnacles, with a ſpire, at each corne', 
crowned with a vane. The tower contains a ring ot 
twelve bells, which are greatly admired for the har- 
mony of their ſound. 

The church of St. Peter was a very antient ſtrue- 
ture, but deſtroyed in 1666; ſoon after which the 
preſent edifice was erected. It is a very ſubſtantial 
but plain building, and the tower has a dome that ſup- 
ports the ſpire, on the top of which is a vane in the 
form of a key, alluding to the key of St. Peter, to 


whom the church is dedicated. 


BIsHOSGATE W ARD, which is very extenſive, is 
partly in the city, and partly in the liberty without, 
where the wall formerly ran. Its principal ftreet is 
called by the ſame name, and is one of the moſt ſpa- 
cious in London. | 

The firſt public ſtructure in this ward is the hall 
belonging to the company of Leatherſellers, fituated 
in a place called St. Helens, where there was formerly 
a nunnery. The hall conſiſts of a part of the antient 
building, which was purchaſed by the company from 
the crown; and notwithſtanding its antiquity, it is at 
leaſt equal to molt of the halls in London for neatneſs 
and convenience. The entrance into the common 
hall is by a handſome flight of ſtone ſteps from the 
court-yard : the ſcreen is magnificently adorned with 
fix columns of the Ionic order; and the ceiling is ele- 
gantly enriched with fret-work and other decora- 
tions. This r was firſt incorporated by Henry 
VI. in 1442; and is the 15th on the city lift. | 

On the weſt fide of Biſhopſgate-ſtreet is a large 
commodious brick building called The London Work- 
houſe, eſtabliſhed by act of parliament in the year 
1649, for the reception of children whoſe ſettlements 
could not be diſcovered, and for the puniſhment of 
ſuch vagrants and diſorderly perſons as are found in 
the city and liberties of London. In 1662 an act of 
parliament paſſed, by which it was incorporated as a 
body, and authorized to wear a common ſeal, under 
the direction of a preſident and governor, who had 
alſo leave to purchaſe lands for its ſupport to the va- 
lue of 3oool. By the ſame act the lord- mayor is alſo 
authorized to rate the ſeveral wards and pariſhes in 
the city to make good ſuch deficiencies as may be 
wanting. Theſe poor diſtreſſed children are inſtructed 
in uſeful learning, and their leiſure hours from ſchool 
are ſpent in weaving nets, &c. The girls are em- 
ployed in ſewing, knitting, and houſhold-work. They 
are all dreſſed in ruſſet cloth, with a badge on their 
breaſts, whereon are the figures of a boy and a ſheep, 
with this motto, God's Providence is my inheritance. 
When arrived at a proper ape, the boys are bound out 
apprentices to trades, or to the ſea; and the girls are 
placed in reputable families. | 

Since the priſon of Ludgate has been taken down, 


the debtors, citizens of London, have been confined 


in that part of this building, which was called the 
Keeper's Side, and was adapted for the reception of 
beggars, vagrdats, &c. | 

At ſome diſtance'from the London Workhouſe, on 
the oppoſite ſide of the ſtreet, is an handſome editice, 
erected within theſe few years for the uſe of the Ma- 
rine Society, who before tranſacted their buſineſs in 
an apartment over the Royal Exchange. 

This ward contains three pariſh churches, namely, 
St. Botolph, St. Ethelburga, and St. Helen's. 

St. Botolph's church is ſituated on the weſt fide of 
the ſpot where Biſhopſgate formerly ſtood. The old 
church eſcaped the Fire of London; but became ſo 
ruinous that it was pulled down in 1725, and the pre- 
ſent ſtructure erected in its ſtead. It is a lofty edifice 
built of brick faced with ſtone, and the roof hid by a 
handſome baluſtrade. The ſteeple is very magnificent, 
but ang and is placed at the weſt end. I he galle- 
ries are ſupported by two rows of Corinthian pillars; 
and over the altar, which is exceeding handiome, are 
ſeveral monuments. 


The church of St. Ethelburga is ſo called from 


thelbert, the firſt 
Chriſtian king of Kent. It eſcaped the fire of Lon- 
don, and is one of the antiept gothic ſtructures yet 
| remaining. 


remaining. It is a plain building, with large win- 
dows, and a ſpire ſupported by a tower. 

St. Helens is another of thoſe churches that eſcaped 
the dreadful fire of London. It is built in a handſome 

othic taſte, with large windows, and a tower which 
was added to it in 1669. In this church are many 
antient monuments, particularly one to the memo 
of Mr. Francis Bancroft, who left a conſiderable ſum 
of money to the Draper's company for the founding 
and maintaining an alms-houſe and a ſchool. He lies 
embalmed in a cheſt or box within the: tomb : the 
cheſt is made with a lid to fall down, with a pair of 
hinges, without any faſtening ; the monument is al- 
moſt ſquare, and has a door for the ſexton to go in, 
and clear it from duſt. The miniſter has twenty ſhil- 
lings for preaching a ſermon once a year in commemo- 
ation of Mr. Bancroft's charities, when the alms- 
men and ſcholars attend at church, after which, 
the will of the founder, they are refreſhed with an en- 
tertainment provided on the occaſion. 

On the ſame fide of Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, at ſome diſ- 
tance from St. Helens church, is Croſby-ſquare, ſo 
called from fir John Croſby, who built a houſe here 
in 1466. It is ſaid that in this houſe Richard duke of 
Glouceſter reſided, while he was plotting the death of 
his two nephews. The fine hall belonging to this 
ſtately edifice is ſtill remaining. ; | 

In the year 1765 the ſouth end of Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, 
adjoining to Cornhill, was deſtroyed by fire. In 
clearing away the rubbiſh to make way for new build 
ins, the workmen diſcovered the remains of an antient 
church, which had probably ſtood there ever ſince 
the time of the Romans, and was ſuppoſed to have 
been one of the firſt Chriſtian churches in London. 
On the ſpot where the fire happened have been erect- 
ed many lofty and ſpacious buildings, particularly a 
tavern called The London, the largeſt either in the 
city or ſuburbs. : 

ALDGATE WARD is fo called from one of the gates 
of the city, and contains ſome public edifices, with 
ſeveral capital ſtreets. Near the ſpot where the gate 
ſtood is Jewry-ſtreet, formerly called Poor Jewry 
Lane, from its being chiefly inhabited by Jews. This 
ſtreet, which is now very ſpacious, and conſiſts of 
new and handſome buildings, leads to a place called 
Crutched Friars. It obtained this name from a rich 
monaſtery for croſſed friars, founded in the reign of 
Edad. which remained till the general diſſolution 
of religious houſes ; but not a ſingle veſtige of it is 
now to be ſeen. 

In Crutched Friars is the Navy-Office, where all 
affairs relating to the royal navy are managed by com- 
miſſioners appointed by the lords of the admiralty. It 
is a very plain, but convenient building, and contains 
handſome apartments for the reſpective officers. 

At the north-eaſt corner of Crutched Friars is a 
large pile of warehouſes belonging to the Eaſt-India 
Company, near which is a fine ſpacious ſtreet that 
leads to the Minories ; and at the north-weſt corner 
of Crutched Friars is another handfome ſtreet called 
New London Street. | | 


On the north ſide of Fenchurch-ſtreet is the hall | 


belonging to the company of Ironmongers. It was 
erected in 1748, and is a noble edifice, faced with 
ſtone, and adorned with ruſtic pilaſters on the lower 
ſtory. In the center, which projects a little, is the 
entrance, arched over; and above it is the ſuperſtruc- 
ture, well deſigned, and adorned with ruſtic corners. 
In the middle is a noble Venetian window, and over 


it a circular one elegantly deſigned. This company | 


was incorporated by Edward IV. and is the tenth 
of the twelve antient companies. | 

At the north-eaſt corner of St. Mary Axe is the 
hall which formerly belonged to the company of Flet- 
chers, but it is now uſed by a packer as a warehouſe 
for goods. 

The number of pariſh churches in this ward are 
four, viz. St. James's, Duke's Flace; St. Andrew 
Underſhaft ; St. Catherine-Coleman ; and St. Ca- 
therine Cree. 2 | 


St. James's Church is. Gtuated.in Duke's Place, | 
which is a diſtrict of itſelf, not being ſubject to the 


25 
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officers of the ward. Tus is one of the few churches 
that eſcaped the fire of London. The body is well 
enlightened, and the tower, which is compoſed of 
four ſtages, is terminated by a very fingular kind of 
turret, in the form of a canopy. 

St. Andrew Underſhaft is ſituated on the north fide 
of Leadenhall-ſtreet. It received the additional epi- 
thet Underſhaft from a may-pole that was annuall 


| raiſed in the ſtreet near it on May-day, and whi 


was called a haft. In the reign of Henry VIII. the 
old church fell to decay, and the preſent one was 
erected in its ſtead, partly at the expence of the pariſh; 
and partly by the generous contribution of Stephen 
Jennings, a rich merchant-taylor. It is a plain gothic 


| ſtructure, with a ſquare tower, adorned on the top 


— battlements, and within it is a turret for the 
bell. 30 
St. Catherine Coleman church ſtands behind Fen- 
church-ſtreet. The old building eſcaped the fire of 
London, but became ſo ruinous that it was taken 
down in 1734, and the preſent ſtructure erected in its 
ſtead. It is both a handſome and lofty edifice, and 
the body is well enlightened by two rows of windows. 
The tower, which is plain, is crowned on the top 
with battlements, and the aſcent to the church from 
the ſtreet is by a flight of ſteps. | 
St. Catherine Cree is a very antient pariſh, having 
been ſubject to the convent of the Holy Trinity before 


| the reformation. The old church was ſo decayed that 


it was taken down, and in 1630 the preſent ſtructure 
was erected. It is built of — in a mixed gothic 
ſtyle, and has rounded battlements on the top, with 
a ſquare tower, ornamented with the like kind of bat- 
tlements. The tower is crowned with a ſquare turret, 
over which is a dome, from whoſe ſummit riſes the 
weather-cock. This church has been lately repaired 
and beautified, both within and without. 

In this ward are four Jews ſynagoues, viz. one in 
Duke's Place; a ſecond near the north end of Bury- 
ſtreet, by London Wall ; a third at the end of 
Church-row ; and a fourth in a building which was 
formerly Bricklayers Hall, ſituated behind the houſes, 
nearly oppoſite to St. Catherine Cree church. 

There are alſo two independent meeting-houſes in 
this ward ; one of which is ſituated at the ſouth end 
of Bury-ftreet, and the other near the north end of 
Jewry-ſtreet. | 

PoRTSOKEN W aRD. received its name from bei 
ſituated entirely without the walls of the city, the 
word Portſoken, in the Saxon language, ſignifying a 
franchiſe, or liberty, at the gate. | 

The principal ſtreets in this ward are, Whitechapel 
as far as the bars; the Minories, and Houndſditch. 
The two laſt of theſe ſtreets have of late years receiv- 
ed conſiderable improvements, the old buildings hav- 
ing been taken down, and elegant houſes erected in 
their ſtead. | | | 

On the upper part of Tower-hill, in this ward, is 
the office for victualling the royal navy. It is a large 
building, and contains commodious apartments for 
the clerks, officers, and ſervants ; the whole being 
under the direction of ſeven commiſſioners. _ 

The only buildings in this ward that merit parti- 
cular notice, excluſive of the one already mentioned, 
are two pariſh churches, viz. St, Botolph, Aldgate, 
and Trinity in the Minories. 

St. Botolph's is ſituated without the ſpot where 
Aldgate ſtood, and is of uy IT antiquity. 
The old church eſcaped the fre in 1666; but became: 
ſo ruinous, that it was taken down in 1741, and the 
preſent edifice compleated in three yu after. It is 
faced with ſtone, and the tower and ſpire, which are 
very elegant, are at the eaſt end. | 

The church of Trinity in the Minories ſtands on 
the ſpot where was antiently a nunnery dedicated ta 
St. Clare. It is a low brick edifice, and has a neat 
turret, but does not contain any thing remarkable. 

BROAD-STREET Wav is ſo called from the prin-' 
cipal ſtreet in it being of that name. This ſtreet is 
very handſome and ſpacious, and. before the fire of 
London was diftinguiſhed-for being one of the wideft. 
within the walls of the eite % 167 v 
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The firſt building that attracts our notice in this 
ward is the Exeiſe- Office, ſituated at the ſouth-weſt 
end of Broad-ſtreet. It is a new building, erected 
within theſe few years on the ſpot where formerly 
ſtood Greſham College. It is a very large and exten- 
five edifice, fronted with ſtone, and well adapted for 
the particular uſes to which it was intended. 


for clerks in the ſeveral departments of the Exciſe ; for 
the ready finding of which, the buſineſs tranſacted in 
the reſpective rooms is particularly expreſſed over the 
doors. This is the principal office of Exciſe in his 
majeſty's dominions, and the buſineſs of it is conduc- 
ted by nine commiſſioners, under whom are a great 
number of inferior officers. 7 

On the oppoſite ſide of the ſtreet, at ſome diſtance 
from the before-mentioned ſtructure, is the Pay-Of- 
fice, a very irregular edifice, built on the ruins of a 
houſe that formerly belonged to the marquis of Win- 
cheſter. At this office are paid all the officers and 
failors belonging to the _ navy; and although the 
bufineſs is very conſiderable, yet it is conducted with 
the greateſt regularity. 
Ina court on the ſame fide of the ſtreet is the hall 
belonging to the company of Pinners, which for ſome 
years paſt has been uſed on Sundays by ditterent con- 
gregations of Proteſtant diſſenters. The Pinners 
were incorporated by Charles I. in 1636; but they 


have not the privilege of a livery. 


On the ſouth fide of the ſtreet called London-wall 
is the hall belonging to the company of Carpenters, 
from whence there is a pleaſant proſpect into Drapers 
Gardens. This is one of the livery companies, and 
was incorporated by Edward III. in the year 1344. 

In Throgmorton-ſtreet is Draper's Hall, built on 
the ruins of the houſe in which lord Cromwell reſided 
when he was prime miniſter to Henry VIII. 

* It is 2 very elegant building, compoſing the four 
fides of a quadrangle, each of which is ſupported by 
columns, and is adorned with arches formed into a pi- 
azza, and between each arch is a ſhield, mantling, 
and other fret-work. On the eaſt ſide of the ſquare 
is the common hall, the aſcent to which is by a pou 
ſtair=caſe; and within it is adorned with a ſtately ſkreen 
and fine wainſcot. On the ſkreen, between the two 
doors, hangs the picture (a three quarters length) of 
Henry Fitz-Alwin, a draper, and the firſt lord- mayor 
of London. At the north end of the room are the 
pictures, at full length, of king William III. king 
George I. and king George II. dreſſed in their royal 
robes, and as large as life. From this room a door 
opens, at the north-weſt angle, into another called 
the court-room, which is richly wainſcoted and hand- 
ſomely furniſhed. At the end of this room hangs an 


her infant ſon king James I. At the weſt end 
of the room is a door that opens into a large gallery, 
at the north end of which a folding ſaſh-door opens 
into a ſquare room called the Ladies Chamber, where 
the company occaſionally treat their ladies with balls. 
In the center of the room hangs a large and beautiful 
chandelier of cut glaſs, which was preſented to the 
company by fir Joſeph Eyles. At the north-weſt 
angle of the building is a paved paſſage that leads to 
the gardens ; over which, upon an arch built of brick 
and ſtone, is a ſtrong room, covered with a large back 
or ciſtern of water. This is the record room, where 
the company keep their writings, books, and papers; 
as alſo their plate, &c. * ; 

The gardens belonging to this hall are very pleaſant 
and commodious, and are open every day (except 
Sundays and rainy days) for the recreation of gentee! 
company. The middle is encloſed with iron rails, 
and laid out in graſs beds, gravel walks, and borders 
of flowers; and at one corner of the garden is a ſta- 


| _— picture of Mary queen of Scots, at full length, 
wit 


— 


„ This hall received very conſiderable injury by a fire that 

pened in Throgmorton-ſtreet, on the 8th of May, 1772; 

gk the company had the good fortune to ſave molt of 

their valuables, yet they loſt a grand lanthorn at the bottom 
4 


It is di- 
* vided into three ſtories, conſiſting of ranges of offices 


— 
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tue of Flora, Within the rails are fine ſpacious 
walks pleaſantly ſhaded with rows of lime-trees; and 
at the ſouth-weſt corner is a very handſome Pavilion 
for the accommodation of company in hot weather. 

The e of Drapers was incorporated by king 
Henry VI. in the year 1439; and is the third of the 
twelve original companies. 

On the north fide of Throgmorton- ſtreet is the 
General Penny-poſt Office, from whence letters are 
ſent to all parts of London and its neighbourhood to 


the diſtance of ten miles. Under this office are five 


inferior ones, ſituated in different parts of London 
Weſtminſter and Southwark. Bo 

At the north-eaſt corner of Threadneedle-ſtreet 
is the South-Sea Houſe. This is a large elegant firue. 
ture, built of brick and faced with ſtone; and within 
is a ſquare court ſupported by pillars of the Tuſcan 
order. The walls are exceeding thick, and the front 
is built in the Doric order. The buſineſs of this 
company is executed by a governor, deputy-governor, 
and 21 directors. 

At the eaſt end of Threadneedle-ſtreet, on the 
ſouth ſide, is the hall betonging to the company of 
Merchant Taylors. It is a very magnificent ſtructure, 
having a court ſupported by columns, and the door 
is finiſhed in the Compoſite order. The inſide is hung 
with rich tapeſtry, repreſenting the hiſtory of John 
the Baptiſt ; and though theſe hangings are very old, 
they are curious, and valuable. The great hall is ſo 
extenſive, that it is better calculated to accommodate 
large aſſemblies than any in the city, and is therefore 
occaſionally uſed for ſuch purpofes. This company 


| was firſt incorporated by Edward IV. in the year 


1469, at which time they were ſtiled “ Taylors and 
Linen Armourers ;” but Henry VII. having honoured 
the company by becoming a member, they were, in 


| 1503, re-incorporated by the name of Merchant 


Taylors.” This company, which is the 5th of the 
twelve principal ones, has ve eſtates, out of 
which they pay annually confiderable ſums to chari- 
table purpoſes. 

To the weſt of Threadneedle- ſtreet, near the back 
of the Royal Exchange, is the Bank of England, a 
ſtately edifice, begun in 1732, and finiſhed in 1735, 
It is a ſtone building, conſiſting of two quadrangles ; 
and the principal front, which is of the Ionic order, 
is 80 feet long. On the top is a baluſtrade, and in the 
firſt hall, which is of the Corinthian order, is a ſtatue 
of king William III. Within theſe few years con- 
ſiderable improvements have been made to this edifice, 
particularly on the eaſt fide next Bartholomew-lanc, 
where there is an extenſive range of building, of Port- 
land ſtone, adorned with columns and pilaſters of the 
Corinthian order, with a baluſtrade and vaſes. This 
new part is built in a peculiar taſte ; there are no 
windows that appear to the ſtreet, but all the offices 
are enlightened by domes in a moſt beautiful manner, 
ſupported by Corinthian columns, and finiſhed in a 
fine and elegant taſte. In order to open a more com- 
modious paſſage to the Bank from Cornhill, many 
houſes have been pulled down, and a new ftreet ot 
elegant buildings made leading to the principal gatc, 


| which ſhews the front of the Bank to great advantage. 


The Bank was eſtabliſhed by act of parliament in 
1693; and is under the management of a governor, 
deputy-governor, and twenty-four directors. 

This ward contains five pariſh churches, beſides 
one uſed by the Dutch, and another for French pro- 
teſtants. The firſt we ſhall mention of theſe churches 
is All-hallows, London-wall. The old building 
eſcaped the fire of London, but became ſo ruinous, 
that in 1765 the inhabitants procured an act of parlia- 
ment to pull it down, and in its ſtead they have erec- 
ted one of the plaineſt but neateſt ſtructures in Lon- 


don. It is extremely regular, with a handſame tower, 
over 


— 
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of the hall ſtairs that coſt upwards of 20o!. The damage, 
however, received by this accident, has been fince repaired, 


and the building reſtored to its former grandeur, 


MLM. 


hich there is a dome. There is a neat houſe 
built for the miniſter at the eaſt end of the church, and 


the whole is ſecured from the ſtreet by an iron rail; 


but there is a paſſage through the church-yard for 
people on foot. 

In Old Broad-ſtreet, nearly oppoſite the back gate 
of the South-Sea-Houſe, is the church of St. Peter 
le Poor, which is one of thoſe that eſcaped the fire of 
London. It is a neat gothic ſtructure, with a ſquare 
tower, over which is a turret and ball. The dial hangs 
on a beam that extends from the church quite acroſs 
the ſtreet, which is here particularly narrow. 

A litile to the north of this church is a place called 
Auſtin Friars, in which is a very antique building, 
(the remains of a church that antiently belonged to a 
convent of monks) uſed as a place of worſhip by the 
Dutch and Germans. It is a ſpacious gothic edifice, 
ſupported by two rows of ſtone pillars. At the eaſt 
end are ſeveral ſteps that lead to a large platform, on 
which is placed a long table, with ſeats againſt the 
wall, and benches round, for the convenience of re- 
ceiving the holy communion. The windows on one 
ſide have painted on them, in ſeveral places, theſe 
words: Jeſus' Temple.” At the weſt end is a li- 
brary that contains ſeveral. valuable manuſcripts ; 
among which are the letters of Calvin, Peter Martyr, 
and other foreign reformers. The duties of this place 
of worſhip are diſcharged by two miniſters, who preach 
twice every Sunday, and once in the week. : 

On the north ſide of Threadneedle-ſtreet is the 
church of St. Chriſtopher, founded by the noble fa- 
mily of Nevils, in 1368. The inſide was conſumed 
by the fire of London ; but the walls, which had 
been rebuilt in 1506, were left, and, with proper re- 

irs, are till ſtanding. _. . 

At the end of Threadneedle-ftreet, and partly in 

Biſhopſgate- ſtreet, is the pariſh church of St. Mar- 
tin's Bornich. This is one of the few churches that 
eſcaped the fire London in 1666. It is an old gothic 
ſtructure, of the meaner ſtyle, 66 feet long, and 42 
broad; the heighth of the roof is 31 feet, and the 
heighth of the ſteeple, 65 feet. The body is of brick, 
ſtrengthened at the corners by a maſſy ruſtic. The 
windows, which are large, are of the ſame gothic 
kind, and the top is ſurrounded with plain ſquare bat- 
tlements. From the tower riſes a turret that is open, 
arched, and ſupported by four piers ; and from the 
dome riſes a fane. The church received ſuch conſide- 
rable damage from the fire that happened in Biſhopſ- 
gate-ſtreet in 1765, that the turret and dome were 
entirely rebuilt. 
St. Bennet Fink is fituated on the ſouth ſide of 
Threadneedle-ſtreet, a little to the eaſt of the Royal 
Exchange. The old church was deſtroyed by the fire of 
London, and the preſent one erected in its ſtead. It 
is a very clumſy, irregular ſtructure, with large arch- 
ed — that reach to the roof; and it is crowned 
with a lanthorn and a dome. 

The Walloon church ſtands on the north fide of 
Threadneedle-ſtreet,. oppoſite to Finch-lane. It is 
founded upon the ruins of the hoſpital of St. Antho- 
ny, * built about the year 1231, and afterwards con- 
verted into a church, dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 
They perform divine ſervice in the French tongue, 
after the manner of the church of England. The 


W 


Among other accounts of this hoſpital, it is ſaid, that 
the overſeers of the markets in the city would take a half- 
ſtarved pig from the market people, and after ſlitting one of 
its ears, would give it to this hoſpital; and that the proctors 
of St. Anthony's having turned it out into the ſtreet with a 
bell about its neck, the pig enjoyed the privilege of ranging 
the city without danger. If any perſon gave it bread or other 

, It was natural for the animal to whine after him far 
more; from which circumſtance aroſe the proverb, He 
follows one like a Tantony, or.St. Anthony's pig.” When 
any of theſe pigs became fit for the (pit, the proctor took 
them up for the uſe of the hoſpital. This cuſtom is till pre- 
ſerved in popiſh countries, where there are convents dedicated 
do St. Anthony. 
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old building being deſtroyed by the fire of London, 
the preſent church was erected at the ſole expence of 
the French proteſtants. It is a ſmall but neat place 


of worſhip, with a convenient veſtry at the ſouth-eaſt 


corner. It is under the direction of a minifter, elders, 
and deacons, 

At the ſouth-eaſt corner of Bartholomew-lane, is 
the pariſh church of St. Bartholomew Exchance, ſo 
called from its ſituation near the Royal Exchange. 
The old chureh was conſumed by the fire of London, 
and the preſent one erected on the ſpot where it ſtood. 
It conſiſts of a vcry irregular body, with a tower 
crowned with arches, ſupported by columns of the 
Corinthian order. : | 

COLEMAN STREET Warp, ſo called from one of 
its principal ſtreets, contains ſeveral remarkable ſtrue- 
tures ; among the number of which we ſhall firſt 
mention 

Bethlehem, or Bedlam, the celebrated Hoſpital for 
the reception of thoſe unhappy objects whom it hath 
pleaſed God to deprive of their ſenſes. The building 
in which this charity was firſt eſtabliſhed was a priory 


founded in the year 1247, by Simon Fitzroy, or Fitz- 


mary, ſheriff of London. This priory ſtood in the 


place now called Old Bedlam, but being diſſolved by 


Henry VIII. and the houſe given to the city, it was 
converted into an hoſpital for the cure of lunatics. 
The old building becoming ruinous, and not ſuffici- 
ently large to receive the number of patients whoſe 
friends ſolicited for their admiſfion, the lord-mayor, 
aldermen and common-council granted the governors 
the ground on which the preſent hoſpital ftands. 
The foundation was laid in the month of April, 
1675 f, and notwithſtanding the prodigious extent of 
the building, was finiſhed in 15 months: but the 
eg on each ſide were not erected tilt ſome years 

atter. LR f 
This magnificent ſtructure is 540 feet in length, 
and 40 feet in breadth. The middle and ends, which 
project a little, are adorned with pilaſters, entable- 
tures, foliages, &c. and, riſing above the reſt of the 
building, have each a flat roof, with a handſome ba- 
luſtrade of ſtone, in the center of which is a handſome 
turret, That in the middle is adorned with a clock. 
and three dials, on the top of which is a gilt ball and 
fane.. The whole is built of brick and ſtone, and 
incloſed by a lofty wall, formed of the ſame materials, 
680 feet long. . In the center of this wall, which goes 
in with a grand ſemicircular ſweep, is a large pair 
of fine iron gates, ſupported by ſtone piers, on the top 
of which are two images, or ſtatues, in a reclining 
oſture; one repreſenting Raving, and the other 
Melancholy, Madneſs. Theſe figures are finely ex- 
reſſed, and were executed by that ingenious ſtatuary 
Mr. Cibber, father of the late poet laureat. The 
wall encloſes a range of gardens neatly adorned with 
walks of broad ſtone, graſs-plats and trees. In the 
eaſt diviſion, which is ſeparated from the other by the 
entrance of the hoſpital, thoſe of the lunatics, who are 
well enough to go about are allowed to walk there, 
and enjoy the benefit of the freſh air. The inſide of 
the building chiefly conſiſts of two galleries, one over 
the other, which are 193 yards long, 13 feet high, 
and 16 feet broad, excluſive of the cells. Theſe gal- 
leries are divided in the middle by two iron gates; in 
order 


— 
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+ A great part of the money expended in the execution of 


this building was raiſed by public contributions ; from which 
method we are furniſhed with the following humourous inci- 
dent : Two of the agents employed for this purpoſe called 
upon an old gentleman to ſolicit his benefaction; and the 
door of the houſe not being quite ſhut, they overheard him 
ſcolding his maid ſervant for throwing away a match ſhe had 
uſed to light a candle, without - confidering the other end 
would ſerve for a like purpoſe another time. After waiting till 
the diſpute was ended, they knocked at the door, and, addreſ- 
ſing themſelves to the gentleman, explained the nature of 
their buſineſs. On this he went to a cloſet, and bringing 
them guineas, threw them into their bag. The agents 


aſtoniſhed at a generofity ſo little expected, could not help 
. teſtifyin 
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order to ſeparate the men from the women; the latter 
being contined to the weſtern part, and the former to 
the eaſtern part of the hoſpital. At the entrance be- 
tween theſe two gates, on the right hand, is an hand- 
tome apartment for the ſteward, who is the manager, 
under the direction of the committee. On the left 
is a ſpacious room, in which the commintee fat to re- 
ceive and diſcharge patients. Below ſtairs is good 


kitchen, and all neceſſary offices ſor keeping and dreſ- 


fing proviſions, waſhing, &c. and at the ſouth-eaſt 
corner is 2 bath for the uſe of the patients. There 


are about 200 cells, or rooms tor patients, which are 


furniſhed with beds when they are capable of uſing 
them, or with clean ſtraw every day when they are 
miſchievous. This hoſpital was — open for 
the admiſſion of the public, to the great prejudice of 
the unhappy patients: but by a wiſe regulation lately 
made, no perſon is admitted without a ticket ſigned 
by one of the governors. 

Bethlehem Hoſpital occupies the whole ſouth fide 
of the place called Moorfelds. The greater part of 
theſe fields is at preſent waſte ground; but the other, 
which fronts the hoſpital, is divided into four equal 
fquares, with gravel walks which meet in the center; 
and from being greatly frequented by the citizens on 
ſummer evenings, they have recived the appellation 
of the City Mall. On the north and eaſt ſides of 
theſe fields are great numbers of brokers, who deat 
in houſhold furniture, both new and old. 

Coleman-ſtreet, which gives name to this ward, is 
very ſpacious, and inhabited chiefly by tradeſmen or 
merchants. At the north-caft corner of this ftreet is 
the hall belonging to the company of Armourers. It 
is a plain old brick edifice, without containining any 
thing remarkable. This company was incorporated 
by VI. in the year 1423, and is now united to 
that of the Braziers. 

On the north fide of Lothbury is the hall belong- 
ing to the company of Founders. It is a plain but 
convenient building, and not only ſerves the purpoſes 
of the company it belongs to, but is alſo uſed as a 
place of worſhip by a Preſbyterian congregation. 
This is one of the — companies, and was incor- 
porated by James I. in the year 1614. 

This ward contains three pariſh churches, namely, 
St. Olave, Old Jewry*; 1 Coleman- 
ſtreet; and St. Margaret's, Lothbury. 

St. Olave's church is a handſome edifice built ſince 
the fire of London. The door is of the Doric order, 
covered with an arched pediment; and the inſide is 
wainſcoted. The tower is plain, but the top is adorned 
with pinnacles, on each of which is a ball. The pul- 
pit is curiouſly carved, and the altar-piece finely or- 
namented. In this church are three curious paint- 
ings, Viz. 1. Queen Elizabeth lying on a tine couch 
with her regalia, under an arched canopy, in which 
are placed her arms. 2 The picture of king Charles 
I. 3 The figure of Time, with wings diſplayed, a 
ſcythe in his right hand, and an hour-glaſs in his left: 
at his foot is a cupid dormant, and under him a ſkele- 
ton eight feet 7 

The church of St. Stephen is ſituated on the north 
ſide of Coleman-ftreet, and was reduilt after the fire 
of London. It is a plain, neat, folid building, with 
an exceeding broad roof, and a large range of win- 
dows, The tower is ſquare, crowned with a lanthorn, 
which has four faces, and incloſes a bell. The inſide 
is wainſcoted, the pulpit finely carved, and the altar- 
piece exceeding handſome. 

St. Margaret's church is ſituated on the north fide 
of the ſtreet called Lothbury. The old building, 


2 


teſtifying their ſurprize by telling him what they had over- 
nd. „ Gentlemen, ſaid he, your ſurprize is occaſioned 
«+ by a thing of very little conſequence. | keep houſe, and 
« fave and ſpend money in my own way: the one furniikes 
„ me with the means of — the other ; and both equally 
« pratify my inclinations. With _— to benefactions 
„and donations, always expect prudent people, 


«© who keep their own accounts.” 
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which was deftroyed by the fire of London, ſtood 
near the rivulet called Wallbrook; and the preſent 
edifice is erected where the old one ſtood. It is a ye 

handſome ſtructure, with a range of lofty windows 
and the top of the walls is encloſed with a baluſtrade 
The tower is plain; aud on the top is a ſmall ſpire. 
At the entrance is a pediment ſupported by Corinthian 


pillars, and the floor is very neatly paved. The inſidge 


is wainſcoted, the front curiouſly carved, and the pul- 
pit and altar- piece are both exceeding handſome. 

BAsssHAW WAR D adjoins to that of Coleman. 
ſtreet; and though ſmall, contains ſeveral public ſtruc- 
tures. It received its name from the antient family of 
Baſings, who had a magnificent houſe in it. Bafin-. 
hall-ftreet, which is the chief part of this ward, runs 
from where London-wall ſtood to Cateaton-ſtreet . 
and although it is in ſome places irregular, yet it is 
well inhabited by merchants and tradeſinen. 

The firſt building that attracts our notice is Black. 
well-Hall, formerly called Bakewell Hall, from one 
Bakewell, who poſſeſſed it in the reign of Edward 
III. but coming afterwards to the crown, Richard II. 


fold it to the citizens of London, and ever fince it has 


been uſed as a wholeſale market for all ſorts of woollen 
cloths brought from the country. This hall ſuffered 
in the general ruin of the city of London by the fire 
in 1666, but was again rebuilt in 1672. It is a ſquare 
building with a court in the middle, ſurrounded with 
warehouſes, and has two ſpacious entranccs, or gates, 
tor carriages ; one from Baſinghall- ſtreet, and the 
other from Guildhall-yard, where there is the prin- 
_ front and a door-caſe, adorned with two columns 
of the Doric order, with their entablature, and a pe- 
diment in which are the king's arms, and a little lower 
the city arms, enriched with cupids, &c. The reſpee- 
tive warehouſes are diſtinguiſned by the names of 


fuch as Somerſetſhire, Glouceſterſhire, &c. This is 
ſaid to be the greateſt market for cloth in the world; 
for although each piece of cloth pays only one penny 
at pitching, and a half-penny a week while it remains, 
yet the annual revenue is very conſiderable, and gene- 
rouſly given towards the ſupport of Chriſt's Hoſ- 
pital. 

In Bafing-hall-frreet is the hall belonging to the 
company of Girdlers. It was erected in the year 
1682, and is a very handſome edifice. The infide is 
wainſcoted, and adorned with a ſcreen ; and there are 
convenient apartments for tranfacting the buſineſs of 
the company. This company was firſt incorporated 
by Henry VI. and its privileges were farther enlarged 
by a charter of queen Elizabeth. 

In the ſame ſtreet is the hall belonging to the com- 
pany of Coopers. It is a very ftately ſtructure, built 
of brick,\and the hall is wainicoted and paved with 
marble. This company was incorporated by Henry 
VII. and is one of thoſe who have a livery. 

Weavers Hall, which is likewiſe ſituated in the ſame 
ſtreet, is a neat ſtructure, with every neceſſary con- 
venience for tranſacting the affairs of the company. 
This is generally allowed to be the moſt antient com- 
pany in London, as appears from hiſtory ; for we 
rnd of it fo early as the reign of Henry I. but in the 
reign of king John their charter was taken away, and 
they remained disfranchiſed till the reign of Henry VI. 
when they received their preſent charter. This is the 
47th livery company in the city liſt. | 

In an alley, on the eaſt fide of Baſinghall-ſtreet is 
the hall belonging to the company of Maſons. It is 
2 very neat ſtone building, but does not contain any 
thing that merits particular deſcription. This com- 


pany 


— 


2 countries from whence the cloth is brought, 


— 


* This ſtreet received its name from a large ſynagogue of 
the Jews, which ſtood in it before the reign of Henry II. 
But the popith prieſts ſtirred up the rabble againſt thoie un- 
fortunate people, on Good Friday, 1262, under pretence 
that they had. crucified a child in deriſion of Our Saviour: 


and this baſe inſinuation fo enraged the ignorant rabble, that 


they roſe in a body, murdered all the jews whom they laid 
hold of, and burnt down their ſynagogue. 
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as firſt incorporated in the reign of Henry IV. 
E ee wood greatly enlarged by Charles 
11. who conſtituted them a ſociety by letters patent 
; ear 1677. 

D Thi 8 only one church, namely, St. 
Michael, Baſſiſhaw, ſituated avout the center of the 
ſtreet, on the welt ſide. The old church, which was 
very beautiful, was entirely deſtroyed by the fire of 
London, and the preſent ſtructure was compleated in 
1679. The walls of this building are ftrengthened 
with ruſtic work at the corners, and the body is well 
enlightened by a fingle ſeries of large windows. At 
the eaſt end, where the top is terminated by an arch, 
the light is given by three windows, one of them up- 
right, and the other two circular. The ſteeple con- 
fiſts of a tower covered with a turret, from whence 
ariſes a kind of ſpire. 

CRIPPLEGATE WARD is fo called from the antient 
gate of that name which formerly ſtood near its church. 
This ward is partly within the city, and partly in its 
liberties ; ſo that it is divided into two wards, diſtin- 
guiſhed by the names of Cripplegate Within and 
Cripplegate Without, both of which are under one 
alderman. | 

This ward contains ſeveral public edifices, the firſt of 
which we ſhall mention is Sion College, fituated near 
London-wall. It was founded by Dr. Thomas 

White, vicar of St. Dunſtan's in the Weſt, for the 
uſe of the ſeveral clergy belonging to the different 
churches in London, who meet here on ſtated days 
to regulate their affairs. They have an excellent li- 
brary well furniſned with books; and under it are 
alms-houſes for ten poor men and as many women. 
This college ſuffered greatly by the fire of London, 
but it was afterwards rebuilt with brick in a very plain 
manner; and in 1770 the front was repaired and 
beautified. 

A little to the eaſt of Sion College, and on the ſide of 
London- wall is a very neat meeting for independen- 
dents; and on the weſt of the college is the hall belong- 
ing to the company of Curriers, a very plain but neat 
ſtructure, with convenient apartments. This com- 
pany was incorporated by James I. in the year 1605, 
and is the 29th on the city liſt. 

To the weſt of Sion College is Monkwell-ftreet, 
in which is the hall belonging to the company of Bar- 
bers. It is a ſpacious antique building, with a large 
hall, library, and other offices; and the grand en- 
trance is enriched with the company's arms, large 
fruit, and other decorations. In the hall is a fine 
painting of Hery VIII. and in the apartment where 
the court of afliftants meet is another of Charles II. 
This company was originally incorporated with that 
of the Surgeons, and in the hall were preſerved ſeveral 
ſkeletons and anatomical inſtruments. But theſe two 
companies were ſeparated by an act of parliament in 
the reign of his late majeſty. The Barbers are a live- 
ry company; but they are prohibited from practiſing 
any other part of furgery, than that of drawing 
teeth, 

At the north-eaſt corner of Monkwell-ſtreet is 
Lamb's Conduit Chapel, belonging to the company 
of Clothworkers. This chapel was founded fo early as 
the time of king Edward I. when it was dedicated to 
St. James, and diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Her- 
mitage on the Wall, from its being ſituated fo near to 
London-wall. The Hermitage belonged to the abbot 
and convent of Gerondon in Leiceſterſhire, who kept 
two Ciſtertian monks of their own order in this place. 
At the general diſſolution of religious houſes it was 
given by Henry VIII. to William Lamb, a rich 
clothworker of London, who bequeathed it, with 
his houſe and appurtenances, to the value of 3ol: per 
annum, to the clothworkers company, for paying a 
miniſter to read divine ſervice in the chapel on Sun- 
days, Wedneſdays, and Fridays, and to retieve a 

certain number of poor people at different times 
throughout the year. 

In Monkwell-ftreet are ſeveral alms-houſes founded 
by Sir Ambroſe Nicholas, lord-mayor of London in 
the reign.of queen Elizabeth; and in Hart- ſtreet, ad- 
joining to it, are alms-houſes for ſix aged men and 

26 


erected according to the will of Dr. Daniel Williams, 


their wives, who have each two rooms and 4). a year 
paid by the chamberlain of London. ' 

In Addle-ftreet, on the eaft fide of Wood-ftreet, is 
Brewers Hall, a very handſome edifice, with large 
gates, and a ſquare court ſupported by large ſtone 
pillars. This company was firſt incorporated by 
Henry VI. in the year 1438; and their charter was 
confirmed by Edward IV. It is a livery company, 
and the 14th on the city lift. 

In the ſame ſtreet, at a ſmall diſtance from the be- 
forementioned, is Plaiſterer's Hall, a very neat and 
convenient building. The Plaifterers were firſt in- 
corporated by Henry VIII. but their charter was 
afterwards enlarged. It is a livery company, and the 
46th on the city liſt. 

In Maiden-lane, near Wood-ftreet, is Wax-chan- 
dlers Hall, a very neat convenient building, with a 
good front and a handſome gate. This company was 
incorporated by Richard III. in the year 1483; and 
is the 20th livery company on the city lift. 

In the fame lane is Haberdaſhers Hall, a neat brick 
building, and the room called the Hall is very ſpacious 
and lofty. It is paved with marble and Purbeck 
ſtone ; and at the weſt end, where are two arched 
apertures, is a ſcreen, beautifully ornamented with 
pilaſters of the Corinthian order. This company 
was incorporated by Henry VI. in the year 1467, and 
is the eighth of the twelve original companies. They 
are very rich, and pay conſiderable ſums annually to 
their poor. 

Redcroſs-ſtreet, in this ward, is very handſome, 
broad and open ; and contains, beſides two Anabap- 
tiſt meetings, and two charity ſchools, a noble li A 
an eminent diffenting miniſter. It is for the uſe of the 
diffenting miniſters of the preſbyterian denomination, 
and is well furniſhed with uſeful and valuable books. 

On the ſouth fide of Beech-lane is Glover's Hall, 
a very plain building. It has been for ſome time de- 
ſerted by the company, and is now uſed as a meeting 
houſe for a diſſenting congregation. This company 
was incorporated by Charles I. and is the 62d on the 
city lift. | 

Jewin-ftreet in this ward, is ſo called from its hav- 
ing been formerly the place adapted for the interment 
of the Jews. On the ſouth fide of this ſtreet is Well- 
ſtreet (formerly called Crowders-well-alley) in which 
is a well at the bottom of a large flight of ſtone ſteps, 
made at the expence of Sir Richard Whittington, 
from whence riſes a ſpring of excellent water, eſteemed 
falutary in many diſorders incident to the human body. 
In Wood-ſtreet is the priſon for debtors called 
Wood- ſtreet Compter ; but it is likewiſe uſed as a 
place of confinement for all forts of felons, before 
they are removed to Newgate for trial. 

In the fame ftreet is the Ha!l belonging to the 
Company of Pariſh Clerks, which for ſome time has 
been principally uſed as a whalebone warehouſe. It 
was firſt incorporated — III. in the year 1233; 
and is the 88th on the city liſt. 

This ward contains five pariſh churches, namely, 
St. Alban's, Wood-ſtreet; St. Michael, ditto; 8. 
Giles's, Cripplegate; St. Mary, Aldermanbury; and 
St. Alphage, London-wall. 

St. Alban's church is ſuppoſed to have been foun- 
ded by king Athelſtan, about the year 930; and was 
ſo ſubſtantially built, that from its firſt eſtabliſhment, 
with proper repairs, it continued till the year 1634, 


when it was taken down, and a new one built on the 


ſame ſpot. This laſt was deftroyed by the fire of 
London, after which the preſent ſtructure was erect- 
ed on the ſame plan with the former. It is built en- 
tirely in the Gothic ſtile : the body of it is plain, the 
windows large, and the wall crowned with a ſquare 
battlement. The tower, which is 92 feet high, is 
divided into four ſtages, and ſupported by a kind of 
Gothic pilaſters, each crowned with its proper cor- 
nice. In the lower ſtage one window occupies the 
middle of the ſpace in front and fide, which is truly 
antique, the bars forming 2 double ſeries of Gothic 
arches : the pilaſters are carried up ftrait at the ſides, 
and the reſt of the ſpace is plain. The ſecond ſtage is 
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Wr an antient Briton, and a Saxon. The ſtaff with the 
| 


| by the antient Britons ; but the Saxons fought with ſtrong 
Mort ſwords, not halberts. 
when theſe two figures were ſirſt {et up, the people in general 
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enlightened by windows of the port-hole kind ; and 
the two other ſtages have long windows, the upper 
ones of which are truly gothic. The ſummit of the 
tower is edged with battlement work, plain and cloſe, 
and its verge is crowned with handſome pinnacles. 
St. Michael's church is fituated at a ſmall diſtance 
from St. Alban's, on the other ſide of the ſtreet. The 
old building was deſtroyed by the fire of London, and 
the preſent ſtructure erected in its ſtead. The moſt 
diſtinguiſhed part of this edifice is at the eaſt end, 
which is ornamented with four Ionic columns raiſed 
upon a continued pedeſtal, with arches between, and 
ſupporting 'a handſome pediment, in the center of 
which is a circular window. The reſt of the body is 
plain, and the windows are ſo elevated, that the doors 
open under them. The tower conſiſts of three plain 
ſtages, with large windows, from the uppermoſt of 
which riſes a ſmall ſquare courſe, the foundation of 
the baſe of the turret. The baſe is cut away from the 
breadth of the tower gradually to the diameter of the 
turret, which is plain, but handſome ; and from its 
top riſes a ball that ſupports the fane. 


8. Giles's church is ſituated near where London- | 


wall formerly ſtood, a part of which is ſtill to be ſeen 
in the church- yard. This antient edifice is one of 
the few that eſcaped the fire in 1666. The body is 
well enlightened by two rows of windows of the go- 
thic order; and the ſpaces between have buttreſſes for 
the ſupport of the wall. The tower is well propor- 
tioned, and the corners of it are ſupported by a kind 
o buttreſs work, at each of which is a ſmall turret. 
The principal turret, in the center, is light and open: 
it is ſtrengthened by a kind of buttreſs, and crowned 
with a dome, from whence rifes the tane. Over the 
ſouth-eaſt door of the church is a beautiful figure of 
Time, with a ſcythe in one hand, and an hour-glaſs 
in the other. The inſide is exceeding handſome, and 
contains ſeveral curious mgnuments, particularly to 
the memory of thoſe who have been great benefactors 
to the poor of the pariſh. Among theſe the moſt 
remarkable is one ſituated near the center of the north 
iſle, on which are the following inſcription and epi- 
taph : 


« Within this iſle lyeth buried the body of Charles 
&« Langley, ſome time of this pariſh, ale-brewer, 
„ who died the 8th day of June, An. Dom. 
4 1601, and did give bountifully to the poor of 

«this pariſh. 


If Langley's life you liſt to know, 
Read on and take a view; 

Of faith and hope I will not ſpeak, 

His works ſhall ſhew them true. 


Who whilſt he liv'd with counſel grave, 
The better fort did guide; 
A ſtay to weake, a ſtaff to poor, 
Without back-bite, or pride. 


And when he died, he gave his mite, 
All that did him befall, 

For ever once a year to cloath =—- 
St. Giles his poor withal. 


All-faints he pointed for the day, 
Gowns, twenty, ready made, 

With twenty ſhirts and twenty ſmocks, 
As they may beſt be had. 


A ſermon eke he hath ordain'd, 
'That God may have his praiſe, 

And others might be won thereby 
To follow Langley's ways. 


* A late author imagines theſe two frightful figures to re- 
| is certainly a reſemblance of the warlike inſtruments uſed 


We are fully perſuaded, that 


** 


. 


On vicar and church-wardens then, 
His truſt he hath repoſed, 
As they will anſwer him one day, 
When all ſhall be diſcloſed. 


Thus being dead, yet ſtill he lives, 
Lives never more to die, | 

In heaven's bliſs, in world's fame, 
And ſo I truſt ſhall J. 8 


St. Mary, Aldermanbury, is ſo called on account 
of its ſituation near where the old Guildhall of the 
city formerly ſtood. It is a plain ſtone edifice, but 
very handſome, with a ſtone. tower and an arched 
turret. 5 

St. Alphage church is ſituated to the north of Al- 
dermanbury, near London-wall. It was one of thoſe 
that eſcaped the fire of London, and was a plain go- 
thic edifice ; but it has lately undergone ſuch a general 
reparation, that it appears as if a new building. 

ChEAT WaRD is ſo called from the Saxon word 
Chepe, or market, becauſe, in former times it was 
noted for the reſort of all kinds of dealers. This 
ward contains ſeveral public ſtructures, among which 
the moſt remarkable is 1 

Guildhall, where the buſineſs of the eity of Lon- 
don is tranſacted, and all the courts of juſtice held, 
except that of the Old Bailey. The orignal building 
was erected in 1411, before which time the city bu- 
ſineſs was tranſacted in an old houſe near Alderman- 
bury church, but the ground here being their own, 
they built a hall that remained till 1666, when it was 
totally deſtroyed by the fire. The preſent edifice, like 
the old one, is built in the gothic taſte, and being 
ſituated in the center of the city, is very convenient 
for all thoſe who have buſineſs to tranſact in it. The 
hall is 153 feet long, 50 broad, and 55 feet high, be- 
ing capable of holding about 7000 perſons. Beſides 
the arms of 24 of the city companies, the royal arms, 
thoſe of Edward the NG, and the city arms, 
there are fine pictures of king William, queen Mary, 
queen Anne, king George the firſt and ſecond, queen 


| Caroline, and their prelent majeſties. There are alſo 


paintings of eighteen of the national judges, in their 
ſcarlet robes, put up at the expence of the city, in 
gratitude for their ſervices, in ſettling the diſputes 
amongſt the owners of lands, after the dreadful fire 
in 1666. This generoſity of the judges prevented an 
endleſs number of law-ſuits; and to their honour be 
it mentioned, they took the whole trouble upon them- 
ſelves without Fee or Reward. There alſo is a fine 
painting of that great ornament of the law, the pre- 
ſent lord Camden, dreſſed in his robes as chief juſtice 
of the common pleas. The hall has been lately cleaned 
and beautified ; and an additional ſpacious room has 
been added for the uſe of the common council. 
At the eaſt end of the hall is the Court of Huſtings, 
where the general elections are always held, and oc- 
caſionally the Court of Exchequer, with the Court 
of Conſcience for the recovery of ſmall debts. 
About the middle of the hall, on the north fide, is 
a flight of ſteps, over which is placed a fine clock, 
ſupported on each fide with the figures of two enor- 
mous giants, one of them holding a halbert in his 
hand, and the other a ſtaff, from which hangs a 
chain and a ball “*. 
The Chaimberlain's Office is on the right hand, at 
the top of theſe ſtairs, and underneath are two pri- 
ſons, called Little Eaſe, where apprentices are ſome - 
times conhned for diſobedience to their maſters. 
The Lord Mayor's Court is oppoſite the paſſage 
from the Chamberlain's office, and in it the teſffions 
for the city are held, with the court of King's Bench, 
where pleas relating to diſputes among the 2 1 
| | ided, 


were ſo ignorant of hiſtory, that they knew little of any thing. 
but by tradition ; and as their minds were full of romantic 
ſtories, concerning dragons, giants and knight-errantry, 
there is little doubt but the figures were firſt fer up in me- 


mory of two of the giants mentioned by the lying monk Jet- 
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fery of Monmouth. 
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decided, and in it is a fine painting of baron 
| ſon. 
Haga paſſage to the council chamber is the court of 
Common Pleas. And in a room at the farther end 
of the paſſage, one of the aldermen attends every day, 
except Saturdays, tq hear complaints, and examine 
iſoners. 
7 the weſt end of the hall, directly in the center, 
over the ſheriffs courts, is a beautiful white marble 
ſtatue of aldermen Beckford, who died in 1770, dur- 
ing his ſecond Ry. He is repreſented as large 
as the life, dreſſed in his robes, and ſtanding in the 
attitude he appeared when he made a reply to the 
king on his majeſty's anſwer to the city remonſtrance, 
May 23, 1770. On each fide of him is a figure fit- 
ting in a languiſhing poſture : that on the the right 
hand repreſents the city of London ; and that on the 
left, Commerce. The head of Commerce is adorn- 
ed with a crown ; her right arm, which holds a cor- 
nucopia almoſt empty, reſts on a mariner's compaſs, 
and her left arm ſupports an anchor. The City of 
London is diſtinguiſhed by reſting her right arm, 
which ſupports her head, on an eſcutcheon, contain- 
ing the city arms ; in her left hand is the ſword in- 
verted ; on her head is the cap of maintenance; and 
by her lies the city mace. Beneath the ſtatue is a lar 
tablet of black poliſhed marble, in which are engraytd 
the identica! words ſpoken by Mr. aldermen k- 
ford to the king; and which were the occaſion 
ſtatue being erected, The likeneſs of Mr. B 
in this figure is ſo ſtrong, and the attitude in which he 
ſtands ſo natural on ſuch an occaſion, that little more 
than ſound is wanting to realize the repreſentation. 
The chapel belonging to Guildhall, which joins to 
it, was founded in the year 1299, and called London 
College. It had a chauntry for four chaplains, and 
lands and tenements were left for their ſupport. It 
was rebuilt in the reign of Henry VI. and received 
new endowments ; but at the ſuppreſſion of religious 
houſes it fell to the crown, and was bought of Edward 
VI. by the mayor and commonalty of London, who 
appointed ſervice to be performed there weekly, and 
on particular occaſions. The old edifice was greatly 
- Injured, though not totally deſtroyed, by the fire of 
London; and the damage it received was repaired 
' ſoon after. The form of the building is truly gothic. 
In ſeveral niches in the front are ſet the figures in ſtone 
of king Edward VI. queen Elizabeth with a phœnix 
under her; and king Charles I. treading on a globe. 
The windows are very large, and the walls within 
are hung with tapeſtry. The ſeats for the lord- mayor 
and aldermen are finely carved ; and the pulpit and 
altar- piece are exceeding handſo me. 
Cheapſide is a very ſpacious and handiome fret; 
and the moſt conſiderable for trade of any anEondon. 
On the north fide of this ſtreet is Mercers Hall and 
Chapel, which were purchaſed by that company of 
Henry VIII. after the diſſolution of N houſes, 
it being at that time an hoſpital dedicated to St. Tho- 
mas of Acon. The old building was entirely deſtroy- 
ed by the fire of London, and the preſent one erected 
in its ſtead, The front next the ſtreet is exceeding 
handſome ; the door-cafe is enriched with the figures 
of two cupids mantling the company's arms, with feſ- 
toons, &c. Over the door is a balcony, adorned with 
two pilaſters of the Ionic, order, and a pediment ; 
with the figures of Faith, Hope, and Charity, and 
other entablatures. The inner court is adorned with 
piazzas formed of columns of the Doric order. The 
hall room and great parlour are wainſcatted with oak, 
and ornamented with Ionic pilaſters ; and the ceiling 
is beautifully decorated with fret-work. The chapel 
is neatly wainſcotted and paved with black and white 
marble. This is the firſt of the twelve original com- 
2 in London, and was incorporated by Richard 
I. in the year 1393. It is exceeding rich, and they 
Pay conſiderable tums annually for charitable pure 
poles. 
On the north fide of the Poultry is Grocers Alley, 
where is the hall belonging to the company of Gro- 
cers. It is a large and convenient building, and was 


formerly uſed as the Bank of England, before the 
I 
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preſent ſtructure was erected. This company was 


| firſt incorporated by Edward III. but their privileges 
| were greatly enlarged by Charles I. It is the ſecond 


of the 12 original companies in London: 

In the ſtreet named the Poultry is the priſon called 
the Poultry Compter; where in general perſons are 
confined for debt * but for ſome years paſt felons have- 


' likewiſe been ſent to it before they are removed to 


take their trials at the Old Bailey. 
In this ward is a market called Honey-lane, from 


the name of a place which was deſtroyed by the fire of 


London. It is ſituated nearly in the center of the 
city, and is famous for the good quality and delicacy: 
of the proviſions brought to it. 

This ward contains two pariſh churches; namely, 
St. Laurence Jewry, and St. Mildred Poultry. 

The church of St. Laurence is ſituated on the north 
ſide of Cateaton- ſtreet, and received the additional 


epithet, Jewry, from its being the ſpot where the 


Jews once reſided. The old building was deſtroyed 
by the fire of London, and the preſent ſtructure after 
wards erected at the expence of the pariſh. It is a 
very handſome edifice, and well enlightened by two 
ſeries of windows, the lower ones large and uniform, 


and the upper ſmall. At the eaſt end is a pediment, 


with niches, ſupported by Corinthian columns. The 
tower, which is lofty, is terminated by a baluſtrade, 
with plain pinnacles, and within this baluſtrade riſes 
- kind of lanthorn, which ſupports the baſe of the 
pire. 

St. Mildred's church in, the Poultry is a plain, 
ſubſtantial ſtone building, enlightened by large win= 
dows, and ſtrengthened with ruſtic at the corners. 
The tower is crowned with a plain courſe, without 
pinnacles, turret, or any other ornament, except 4 
clock, whoſe dial projects over the ftreet. | 

WarBRook WARD is fo called from its principal 
ſtreet of that name, which it received from a brook or 
rivulet that entered the city through the wall between 
Biſhopſgate and Moorgate, and after many turnin 
and windings ran down this ftreet, and emptied itſ 
into the Thames near Dowgate. 

The firſt building that attracts our attention in this 
ward is the manſion-houſe of the lord-mayor of Lon- 
don. It is a large and magnificent etlifice, built on 
the ſpot where was formerly a market for fleſh and 
greens, called Stocks Market. The firſt ſtone of this 
building was laid in 1739, and it was completed in 
1753. It is ſubſtantially built of Portland ſtone, with 
a portico of fix lofty fluted columns of the Corinthian 
order in the front, the ſame order being continued in 

ilaſters both under the pediment and on each fide. 

he baſement ſtory is built in ruſtic work, and is ve- 

maſly : in the center of it is the door leading 
4 kitchen, cellars and other offices; and on each 
ſide of it riſes à flight of ſteps, of very conſiderable 
extent, up to the portico, in the middle of which is a 
door leading to_ the apartments and offices. The 
ſtone baluſtrade of the ſtairs is continued along the 
front of the ico, and the columns ſupport arg 


angular t, adorned with a group of figures 
bas relief. e principal figure repreſents the genius 
of the city M the dreſs of the goddeſs Cybele, cloathed 


with the imperial robe, alluding to her being the ca- 
pital of the kingdom, with a crown of turrets on her 
head. Her left foot is placed on the figure of Envy, 
who lies on her back, and ſeems endeavouring to rife: 
Her left arm reſts upon a large ſhield, which has the 
city arms, and in her right hand ſhe holds a wand. 
This being the principal figure is done in alto relievo. 
She ſeems ready to ſtep forward : her head and right 
arm project from the back ground, and her wand ex- 
tends ſome ſpace beyond the cornice of the pediment. 
Near her, on her right fide, ſtands a Cupid, 2 er 
the Cap of Liberty over her ſhoulder at the end of # 
ſhort ſtaff, in the manner of a mace ; and a little far- 
ther is a River God (repreſenting the Thames) in 4 
reclining poſture, pouring out a ſt | 
a large vale ; and near him is an anc 
cable, with ſhells lying on the ſho. 
hand of London is the figure of Pie, kneeling an 
holding out her hand in a ſupplicating poſture, as if 
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beſeeching her to accept of the fruit ſhe is pouring out 


from her cornucopia ; and behind her are two naked 
boys with bales of goods, as emblems of Commerce. 
Beneath the portico are two ſeries of windows, which 
extend along the whole front; and above theſe is an 
attic ſtory with ſquare windows crowned with a balu- 
ſtrade. The building is mueh deeper than it is wide, 


and at the fartheſt end is a lofty, ſpacious, and elegant 


room, called the Egyptian Hall, uſed for the enter- 
tainment of company on public occaſions. Near the 
ends, on each fide, is a window of extraordinary 


height, placed between coupled Corinthian pilaſters, 


and extending along the top of the attic ſtory. The 
apartments and offices within are exceeding noble, 
and elegantly furnithed ; and on the weſt fide of the 
building is a commodious door for the admittance of 
private company. The greateſt inconvenience that 
attends this edifice arifes from its being ſo crouded 
with houſes, eſpecially on the ſides, that the rooms 
are dark; and even in the front there is not a ſuffici- 
ent area to enlighten the building. But notwith- 
ſtanding this imperfection, it is certainly a very no- 
ble ſtructure, and well calculated for the diſcharge of 
that buſineſs, and the dignity of that magiſtrate for 
whom it was erected. he whole expence of build- 
ing the Manſion-houſe (including the ſum of 39gool. 
paid for purchaſing houſes to be pulled down) 
amounted to 42,6381. 18s. 8d. 

At the weſt corner of St. Swithin's church is Sal- 
ter's Hall, a plain neat brick building with convenient 
offices for tranſacting the buſineſs of the company. 
The company of Salters is of great antiquity ; but it 
was not incorporated till the reign of queen Elizabeth, 


in the year 1558. It is the ninth of the twelve origi- 


nal companies. 
Adjoining to Salters Hall is a large and commodi- 
ous diſſenting Meeting-houſe. 

Under the ſouth wall of St. Swithin's church is a 
remarkable piece of antiquity called London Stone, 
and ſuppoſed by moſt antiquarians to have been ſet up 
as the mark of the center of the city when the Ro- 
mans were in this iſland, and the place from whence 
they meaſured their roads, It is mentioned as a piece 
of antiquity in the reign of Athelſtan king of the 
Weſt Saxons; and in 1450, when Jack Cade, the re- 
bel, took London, he marched directly to this ſtone, 
attended by the lord-mayor, and ſtriking it with his 
ſword, ſaid. Now is 7 — lord of this city.“ 
The ſtone formerly ſtood near to the channel where it 
now is, and was ſtrongly ſecured with bars of iron. 
It is at preſent placed within a box of ſtone, one fide 
of which is open, ſo that it may be plainly ſeen by 
thoſe who paſs by it. 

The churches in this ward are only two in number, 
namely, St. Swithin's, and St. Stephen's, Walbrook. 

The firſt of theſe received its name from being de- 
dicated to St. Swithin, biſhop of Wincheſter, and 
chancellor to king Egbert, who died in the year 806. 
The original . was of great antiquity, but it 
was deſtroyed by the fire of London, and the preſent 
one erected in its ſtead. It is a plain, ſolid and ſtrong 
building of ſtone, and the ſteeple is 150 feet high. 
The body is well enlightened, and the windows are 


| arched and well proportioned. 


St. Stephen's, Wallbrook, is fituated behind the 
Manzon- Houſe, and is greatly admired by the curious 


for the oor of its architecture. The old church 


was deſtroyed in 1666, after which the preſent edifice 
was erected in its ſtead by fir Chriſtepher Wren ; and, 


in the opinion of ſome, is ſaid to be the maſter- piece 


of that celebrated architect. The ſteeple riſes ſquare 
to a conſiderable height, and is then ſurrounded with 
a baluſtrade, within which riſes a very light and ele- 
gant tower in two ſtages ; the firſt adorned with Co- 
rinthian, and the ſecond with Compoſite columns, and 
covered with a dome, from whence riſes the vane. 
But the principal beauties of this church are with- 
in, where the dome, which is ſpacious and noble, is 
finely proportioned to the church, and divided into 
fall compartinerit elegantly deco. ated, and crowned 
with a lanthorn : the roof, which is alſo divided into 
compartments, is ſupported by very noble Corinthian 
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columns raiſed on their pedeſtals. It has three iſles.” 
and a croſs iſle, is 75 feet long, 36 feet broad, * 
high to the roof, and 58 to the lanthorn. On the 
ſides under the lower roots are large circular windows 
but thoſe which enlighten the upper roof are ſmall and 
arched. Over the altar is a large beautiful painting of 
the Stoning of St. Stephen, which was preſented by 
the Rev. Pr. Wilſon, and put up in the month gf 
September 1776. The painting and frame together 
coft 700 guineas. 

* CoRDwWaINERS W ARD received its name from the 
place, originally called Cordwainer ftreet (now Bow. 
lane) which was principally inhabited by Shoe-makers 
and other dealers in leather, the term Cordwainers, in ' 
moſt of our old ſtatutes, being uſed for that of Shoe... 
makers. . 

The only public edifices in this ward worthy of no- 
tice are three pariſh churches, namely, St. Mary le 
Bow, St. Mary, Aldermary, and St. Anthony or 
Antholin. 

St. Mary-le-Bow is ſituated near the north-weſt 
corner of Bow-lane in Cheapſide. It received the ad- 
ditionabepithet of 4e Bow from its being the firſt church 
in London built with ſtone arches, at that time called 
Bows. In the hiſtory of the antient edifice we find, 
that by a dreadful hurricane which happened in the 
year 1091 the roof of the church was entirely blown 
down, as was likewiſe the ſteepfe in 1271, when ſome 
people were killed, and many others greatly hurt ; af- 
ter which accident it-continued for a long time with- 
out a ſteeple. In 1512 it was finiſhed on the old plan, 
and in 1620 it underwent a thorough repair, in which 
ſtate it continued till 1666, when it was totally de- 
ſtroyed by the fire of London. 

The preſent noble edifice, which was built by the 
great fir Chriſtopher Wren, was finiſhed in the year 
1673, and is particularly admired for the elegance of 
its ſteeple, which, though excedding high, is yet ſe- 
cure from falling by the due p1 oportion and firm con- 
nection of its ſeveral parts. The tower is ſquare from 
the ground, in which form it riſes to a conſiderable 
heighth, but with more ornament as it advances. The 
principal decoration of the lower part is in the door- 
caſe, which is a lofty noble arch, faced with a bold 
and well wrought ruſtic, and raiſed on a plain folid 
courſe from the foundation. - Within the arch is a 
portal of the Doric order, with well proportioned co- 
lumns, ornamented with frize work and ſculpture : 
and over this arch is an opening, with a ſmall balco- 
ny. The firſt ſtage is terminated by an elegant cor- 
nice, over which riſes a plain courfe, from whence 
projects a dial. Above this, in each face, is a large 
arched window, with coupled Ionic pilaſters at the 
fides near the corners. The cornice over the windows 
ſupports an elegant baluſtrade, with attic pillars over 
the Ionic columns. Theſe ſuſtain elegant ſcroils, on 
which are placed urns with flames ; and from this part 
the ſteeple riſes circular. There is a plain courle to 
the heighth of half the ſcrolls, and upon this is raiſed - 
a circn}ar range of Corinthian columns, while the 
body of the ſteeple is continued round and plain with- 
in. Theſe ſupport a ſecond baluſtrade, with very 
large ſcrolls extending from it from the body of the 
ſteeple. Above theſe is placed a ſeries of columns of 
the Compoſite order, and from the entablature riſes 
another ſet of ſcrolls ſupporting the ſpire, which reſts 
upon four balls, and is terminated by a globe, from 
whence riſes a fane in the form of a dragon. Within 
the tower is a ring of bells, which, for harmony, are 
faid at leaſt to equal any others in the kingdom. 

St. Mary Aldermary is fituated about the middle of 
Bow-lane. It received the epithet Aldermary (or 
Elder Mary) from its being the oldeſt church in this 
city dedicated to that faint, The old building was 
deſtroyed by the fire of London, except the ſteeple, 
which was afterwards taken down to make way {or 
the preſent edifice. It is a ſpacious gothic ſtructure, 
being 100 feet long and 63 feet broad: the height of 
the roof is 45 feet, and that of the ſteeple 155 feet. 
The body is enlightened by a ſingle ſeries of large go- 
thic windows. The wall has buttreſſes and battle- 
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ments well contrived, the former of which run up — 
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laſter faſhion in two ſtages. The tower, which is 
beautifully ornamented, conſiſts of five ſtages, to each 
of which, except the loweſt, is a gothic window. 
The pinnacles, which are properly fo many turrets, 
riſe from the ground at each corner: theſe are divided 
into ſtages, like the body of the tower, and cabled 
with ſmall pillars bound round them, with a kind of 
arched work, and ſubdiviſions between. 

St. Anthony, otherwiſe called St. Antholin, is fitu- 
ated at the corner of Size-lane, and was rebuilt after 
the fire of London, the old one having been deſtroyed 
by that conflagration. It is built of ſtone, of the 
7 uſcan order, and is 66 feet in length, and 44 in 
breadth. The roof is a cupola of an elliptic form, 
enlightened by four port-hole windows, and ſupported 
by columns of the Compoſite order. The ſteeple 
conſiſts of a tower, and a very neat octangular ſpire 
ornamented with apertures in three ſtages. The win- 
dows at the baſe of the fpire have regular caſes, and 
are :rowned with pediments ſupporting urns. - Thoſe 
of the middle ſtage have ſhields, with more free orna- 
ments, which alſo ſupport their vaſes; and the crown 
of the ſpire, with the decorations under the fane, are 
exceeding handſome. 

BrEADSTREET-W aRD, which is very ſmall, took 
its name from a market held in it for the ſale of 
bread, no perſon, in antient times, being allowed to 
ſell bread, either in ſhops or houſes. v1 

Among the few public buildings in this ward the 
firſt we ſhall mention is the hall belonging to the com- 
pany of Shoemakers, or Cordwainers, fituated on the 
north ſide of Diſtaff-lane. It is a very good brick 
building, and in the hall-room are the pictures of king 
William and queen Mary. This company was firſt 
incorporated by Henry IV. and by ſeveral ſubſequent 
charters. It has the privilege of a livery, and is the 
27th on the city liſt. 

On the weſt- ſide of Breadſtreet was formerly a pri- 
| ſon for the confinement of debtors, called the Comp- 
ter, which in the reign of Philip and Mary was re- 
moved to Wood-ſtreet. | 

On the north fide of Baſing-lane is an inn called 
Gerards-Hall-Inn. This building is ſuppoſed to ſtand 
on the remains of a manſion-houſe formerly belong- 
ing to the antient family of Gyſors, ſome of whom 
ſerved the principal offices in the magiſtracy of this 
o_ and in thoſe days it was called Gyſor's Hall. 
John Gyſor, mayor of London, was owner of it in 
the year 1245, and by deſcent it came to another of 
the ſame name in 1386, who made a feoffment of it. 
From this circumſtance we may reaſonably conſider 
the preſent appellation of Gerard's Hall to be no more 
than a corruption of Gyſor's Hall. Some curious re- 
mains of this antient building are ſtill to be ſeen. 

The other buildings in this ward are two pariſh 
churches, na nely, Allhallows and St. Mildred's, 
both of which are ſituated in Bread-ftreet. 

The church of Allhallows is one of thoſe built after 
the fire of London. It is a plain neat ſtructure, with 
a ſquare tower: the inſide is wainſcotted, and at the 
welt end is a neat gallery. The pulpit is finely car- 
ved, and the altar-piece adorned in the moſt curious 
manner. 

St. Mildred's church received the addition of 
Bread-ſtreet to diſtinguiſh it from another of the fame 
name in the Poultry. The old ſtructure was deſtroy- 
ed by the fire of London, and the preſent one of 
brick and ſtone built in its ſtead. It is a plain neat 
building covered with lead, and within is a handſome 
gallery, with a curious pulpit, and a fine altar-piece. 

DowcarTe Warp is ſo called from one of the 
original city gates of that name, fituated on the ſpot 
where was antiently the Roman Trajectus, or ferry, 
of the Watling-ftreet. 

This ward contains ſeveral public edifices, which 
we ſhall mention in their proper order. 

On the weſt fide of Dowgate-hill is the hall belong- 
ing to the company of Tallow-chandlers. It is a ſtate- 
ly building, with fine piazas and pillars of the Tuſ- 
can order, This company was incorporated by Ed- 
ward IV. in the year 1460. It is the 21ſt on the 
city liſt, and one of thoſe entitled to wear a livery, 
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Near this building, on the ſame ſide, is the hall be- 


longing to the company of ſkinners. It is a very good 
building, and contains very ſpacious and convenient 
apartments. This is the 6th of the original compa- 
nies, and was incorporated by Edward I. in the yea? 
1327. It is at preſent ina very flouriſhing condition, 
having many lands and other revenues for the uſe of 
the poor; 21585 ˖ 

At the north-eaſt angle of a place called Chequer- 
yard 1s the hall belonging to the company of Plumbers, 
which though ſmall, is very convenient ; but, as it is 
little uſed by the company, they let it out to various 
uſes. This company was incorporated by James I. 
in the year 1611, and is the 31ſt on the livery. 

In Buſh-lane is the Engliſh Copper Office, incor- 
porated by king William in the year 1690, and con- 
firmed by queen Anne, under the name of the go- 
vernor and company of Copper Miners in England. 

At the — corner of a lane called Cold- 
Harbour is Waterman's Hall, a very handſome build- 
ing with its front towards the Thames. This com- 
pany was incorporated in the reign of Philip and 
Mary ; but they have fince been put under very ſtrict 
regulations. It is the giſt company on the city lift. 


Joiners Hall is fituated in a place formerly called 


Friars-lane, but now Joiners Hall Buildings. With- 
in this hall is a curious ſcreen, with a variety of 
figures all carved on wainſcot ; and the great parlour 
is wainſcotted with cedar. This company was incor- 
porated by queen Elizabeth in the year 1565, and is 
the 41ſt of the city companies. 

On the north fide of Thames-ſtreet, a little to the 
eaſt of Joiners Hall Buildings, is Great Elbow Lane, 
in which is the hall belonging to the company of Inn- 
holders, a very convenient and handſome building. 
This company is the 32d on the city liſt, and was in- 
corporated by Hen IT. in the year 1515. 

In Little Elbow Lane is Dyers Kall, a very conve- 
nient building; but it does not contain any thing 
remarkable. This company, which is the firſt after 
the twelve original companies, was incorporated by 
Edward IV. in the year 1472. : | 

In a place called Suffolk-lane is a noble foundation 
for the inſtruction of youth, called Merchant Taylors, 
School, from its being founded by that company in 
the year 1658. It is a long ſpacious building, and 
the eaſt ſide is ſupported by a range of ſtone pillars 
that form a cloyſter, within which are good apart- 


ments for the uſhers. There are alio, a houſe for the 


head maſter, a chapel, and a good library. There 
are generally about 300 boys in this ſchool, of which 
number, by the ſtatutes of the foundation, 100 are 
taught Gratis, 100 at 5s. per quarter, and 50 at 28. 
6d. They are inſtructed carefully in the learned lan- 
guages, and ſeveral of them are ſent annually to St. 
John's College, Oxford, where they finiſh their ſtu- 
dies. 

This ward contains only one pariſh church, name- 


Il ly, Allhallows the Great, ſituated at the north-eaſt 


corner of Allhallows-lane. The old church was de- 
ſtroyed by the fire of London, and the preſent edifice 
erected in 1683. It was planned by Sir Chriſto- 
pher Wren, but not executed with the ſame accuracy 
that was deſigned. It is 87 feet long, 60 feet broad, 
and 33 feet high to the root, built of ſtone, ſtrong and 
ſolid. The walls are plain and maſſy; the ornaments 
are few and {imple ; and the windows are very large. 
The tower is plain, ſquare, and divided into five ſta- 
ges, but terminates abſolutely ſquare and plain, with- 
out ſpire, turret or pinnacles. The cornice is ſup- 
ported by ſcrolls, over which riſes a baluſtrade of ſo- 
lid conſtruction, ſuitable to the building. This 
church is one of the 13 peculiars in London belonging 
to the archbiſhop of 8 

VIN TRY WaRD received its name from being the 
place where the antient vintners, or wine merchants, 
who traded from Bourdeaux, principally reſided. It 
conſiſts of ſeveral ſtreets and lanes, but contains only 
four buildings that merit particular notice, namely, 
two company's halls, and two pariſh churches. 


The firſt of theſe is Vintners, ſituated near Anchor 


Lane in Thames- ſtreet. It is 4 very handſome build- 


4 B ing 
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ing, with iron gates before it; and behind is a plea- | 


fant garden. This company was incorporated by 
Henry VI, and is the 11th of the 12 original com- 
panies. 

In a place called Cloak-lane is the hall belonging 
to the company of Cutlers, a plain but very conve- 
nient ſtone ſtructure. This company was incorpo- 
rated by Henry V. and is the 18th on the city liſt. 

On the eaſt ſide of College-hill ſtands the pariſh 
church of St. Michael Royal. This church received 
its name from being dedicated to St. Michael, and 
its vicinity to the Tower Royal, which, in the reign 
of king Stephen, was a large fortified caſtle or tower 
belonging to the kings of England, and at that time 
fituated at the upper end of the ſtreet which ſtill bears 
the name. The old church was deſtroyed by the fire 
of London, and the preſent one erected in its ſtead. 
Tt is a plain, ſubſtantial ſtone building, enlightened by 
2 ſingle ſeries of large arched windows, placed fo hig 
that the doors open under them. The tower is divi- 
ded into three ſtages, and is ſurrounded at top with 
carved open work inſtead of a baluſtrade : from hence 
riſes a light and elegant turret ſupported by Ionic co- 
lumns, which end in a regular diminution, .and ſup- 
ports the vane. This church is one of the thirteen 
peculiars belonging to the archbiſhop of Canterbury; 
and is noted for having been the burial place of Sir 
Richard Whittington, who was thrice lord mayor of 
London. 

On Garlick-hill, or Garlick-hith, near Thames- 
ftreet, is the pariſh church of St. James, which was 
erected after the fire of London; and is a very hand- 
fome ſtone building. The tower is divided into three 
ſtages, in the loweſt of which is a very elegant door, 
with coupled columns of the Corinthian order. In 
the ſecond is a large window, over which is ano- 
ther of a circular form. In the third ſtory is a win- 
dow larger than the former ; and the cornice above 
this ſupports a range of open work, in the place of 
battlements, or a baluſtrade. Above this is the tur- 
ret, which is compoſed of four ſtages, and decorated 
with columns, ſcrolls and ornaments. From the bo- 
dy of the church projects a very handſome dial; on 
the top of which is a ſtatue of St. James, to whom 
the church is dedicated. 

Thames-ftreet reaches a conſiderable way in length, 
and paſſes through this as well as ſeveral others of the 
wards of London. It is almoſt continually filled with 
carriages, laden with all forts of goods, which renders 
it very dangerous for foot-paſſengers. The late 
improvements in paving the ſtreets have been of 
fome advantage to it; but the ſtreet irſelf is too 
narrow to admit of a foot-path broad enough for paſ- 
ſengers to go and come without great inconvenience, 

UEEN Br Warp adjoins to Vintry ward on 
the weſt. It derives its name from the word yo 
which, in the Saxon language, ſignifies a ſmall har- 
bour : and in antient times this place was diſtinguiſhed 
for being the harbour for large boats, barges or lighters, 
and even for ſhips, that anchored, the draw-bridge 
of London-bridge being up taken for their admittance. 
It obtained the additional — of Queen in the reign 
of Henry III. from the cuſtoms collected at it being 
then enjoyed by her majeſty. Theſe cuſtoms, or tolls, 
were very conſiderable, as all veſſels, particularly 
thoſe laden with corn and fiſh, were obliged to unload 
at this hithe and no where elſe. Even at this time the 
weſt country barges bring their lading to this place ; 
and it is the greateſt meal market in the city of Lon- 
don. | 
In a ſtreet called Lambert-hill, in this ward, is the 
hall belonging to the company of Blackſmiths, a 
plain, ſolid building, without any decoration. This 
company is very antient, but it was not incorporated 
till the reign of queen Elizabeth. It is the zoth on 
the city liſt. 

One the weft ſide of Little Trinity Lane is the hall 
— to the company of Paper Stainers. It is a 
neat re, and the inſide is adorned with a ſcreen 
and pilaſters of the Corinthian order. This company 
was incorporated by queen Elizabeth, and is the 28th 


on the city liſt. 


— 
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At a ſmall diſtance from this hall is a Lutheran cha. 
el, known by the name of the Swediſh church, and 
ounded by letters patent of king Charles II. 

This ward contains three pariſh churches namely 
St. Nicholas, Cole Abbey; St. Mary, Somerſes? 
and St. Michael, Queenhithe. b 

St. Nicholas, Cole-Abbey, is ſituated on the ſouth 
fide of Old Fiſh-Street, at *. corner of a place called 
Labour-in-vain-hill. The old church was deſtroyed 
by the fire of London, and the preſent one erected on 
the ſpot where it ſtood. It is a neat ſtructure, con. 
fiſting of a plain body, well enlightened by a fingle 
range of windows neatly ornamented. The tower is 
plain, but ſtrengthened with ruſtic at the corners ; 
and the ſpire, which is of the maſſy kind, has a gal. 
lery and many openings. 

he church of St. Mary Somerſet is fituated on 
the north ſide of Thames-ſtreet, oppoſite to a place 
called Broken Wharf. The old church ſuffered in 
1666, and the preſent ſtructure was ſoon after erected 
in its ſtead. The body is enlightened by a range of lofty 
arched windows, and the wall is terminated by a ba- 
luſtrade. The tower is ſquare, well-proportioned, 
and riſes to a conſiderable heighth : it is crowned at 
each corner with a handſome vale ſupported on a pe- 
deſtal, with a neat turret between in the form of an 
obeliſk, and crowned with a ball. 

St. Michael's, Queenhithe, is alſo one of thoſe erec- 
ted after the fire of London, in which the old one 
was entirely conſumed. It conſiſts of a well-propor- 
tioned body, enlightened by a ſeries of windows; the 
firſt a range of lofty arched ones, and over them an- 


other range of large port-hole windows, above which 


are cherubs heads, and underneath feſtoons that adorn 
the lower part, and fall between the tops of the under 
ſeries. The tower is plain, but well proportioned, 
and is terminated by a ſpire crowned with a vane in 
the form of a ſhip. ; 

ALDERSGATE WARD is ſo called from one of the 
city gates, which ſtood in it, of that name. This 
ward is partly in the city, and partly in the liberty, 
The principal ſtreet is one of the beſt in the city, be- 
ing broad, open and well paved. Towards the mid- 
dle of it the biſhops of London had formerly a houſe, 
the remains of which were burnt down a few years 
ago, and on the ground where it ſtood has been erected 
a large. houſe belonging to the Right Hon. Thomas 
Harley, one of the aldermen of London, 

The earls of Shafteſbury had likewiſe a houſe. in 
this ſtreet, which was purchaſed by the city of Lon- 
don, and part of it uſed for a Lying-in Hoſpital for 
mairred women ; but this charity has been ſome years 
removed to a new building erected for the purpoſe in 
Old-Street, which will be mentioned hereafter. The 
remains of Shafteſbury Houſe have been lately taken 
down, and a new edifice erected, called the Diſpenſa- 
- It is adapted for the relief of the poor fick ; and 

e charity is ſupported by the voluntary contributions 
of the public. 

On the north-eaſt of Alderſgate- ſtreet, near the 
ſpot where the gate formerly ſtood, was the hall belong- 
ing to the company of Cooks ; but it was ſome years 
ago deſtroyed by fire, and has not been ſince rebuilt, 

his company was incorporated by Edward LV. in the 

1480, and is entitled to wear a livery. 

Near the north- end of Noble-ſtreet is Coachmakers- 
hall; but it is only an indifferent ſtructure, not con- 
taining any thing worthy of particular notice. This 
company was incorporated by Charles II. in the year 
1677; but it is exceeding poor, and the hall has, for 
many years, been let out for various — — At 

reſent the under part of it is let as a diſſenting- meet- 
ing-houſe, and the upper part is occaſionally uſed by 
a ſociety of diſputants. 

At the north-eaſt corner of Foſter-lane is the hall 
belonging to the company of Goldſmiths, which is 
one of the beſt in London. The front door is large, 
and adorned with columns of the Doric order, with 
the arms of the company over it. There are ſeveral 
fine paintings in this hall, 1 of ſir Hugh 
Middleton, who firſt projected the New River. This 
company was incorporated by Edward III. in the year 

> 1327, 
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1327, and 1s the 5th of the twelve original compa- 
nics, It is very rich, and pays conſiderable ſums an 


nually to the poor. 


Near the weſt- end of Maiden-lane is a handſome | 
ſtructure called the Union Fire Office of aſſurance 


for goods and merchandize from loſs by fire. Its deed 
of ſettlement is dated F — 1715, and they inſure 
almoſt all kinds of goods. It is under the manage- 
ment of 24 directors, and the ſignatures both on the 
front, and worn by the porters belonging toit, is four 
hands joined together, repreſenting unity, 

Before the fire of London this ward contained five 

ariſh churches ; but they are now reduced to two, viz. 
St. Botolph's and St. Anne's. 

St. Botolph's church is ſituated on the weſt ſide of 
Alderſgate-ſtreet, and was one of the few that eſcaped 
the fire of London. It became, however, ſo ruinous, 
that in 1752 the greateſt part of it was taken down, 
and rebuilt, It is a plain brick edifice, with a 
tower ſupported on a kind of arch-work, and crowned 
with an open turret and its fane, It was antiently a 
rectory, but is at preſent a curacy in the gift of the 
dean and chapter of Weſtminſter-abbey. 

St. Anne's church is ſituated on the north ſide of 
St. Anne's-lane. The old building was deſtroyed in 
1666, and the preſent one erected in its place about 
three years after, It is a very plain edifice, not con- 
taining any thing that merits particular notice. Near 
it is a charity-ſchool, ſupported by voluntary ſubſcrip- 
tions. 

Before we leave this ward it will be neceſſary to 
mention the ſtreet called St. Martin's-le-Grand, 
though it is a diſtin& liberty, ſubject to the city of 
Weſtminſter. It took its name from a collegiate 
church, founded in the year 1056, for a dean and ſe- 
cular canons, or prieſts, dedicated to St. Martin, and 
received the epithet le Grand from the extraordinary 
privileges of ſanctuary, &c. granted to it by different 
monarchs. The church was given by Henry VII. to 
the monaſtery of St. Peter, Weſtminſter, after which 
the abbots of Weſtminſter claimed juriſdiction over 
the precinct. In 1548 the college was ſurrendered to 
Edward VI. when the church was taken down, and 
houſes built in its ſtead, which were let to ſtrangers, 
who claimed the benefit of the privileges and exemp- 
tions the canons formerly enjoyed. 

In the year 1585 a great number of foreign tradeſ- 
men and artificers ſituated themſelves on this ſpot, 
among whom were John James and Anthony Eme- 
rick, ſubjects of Philip king of Spain, who are ſaid 
to have been the firſt ſilk throwſters in London, and 
to have brought that trade into England. 

St. Martin's-le-Grand conſiſts of one principal 
ſtreet, which runs from the north-eaſt end of New- 
1 — to the ſpot where Alderſgate formerly ſtood. 

he principal part of this ſtreet, with the courts and 
alleys on each ſide, compoſe the liberty; and here 
perſons who are not free of the city follow their reſpec- 
tive trades without interruption, and vote for mem- 
— of parliament to repreſent the city of Weſtmin- 

er. 

CASTLE-BAVNAR D WARD is ſo called from a ſtrong 
caſtle built here by one Baynard, a powerful Norman 
baron, who came over with William the Conqueror, 
This caſtle was a place of great ſtrength, and, like the 
Tower of London on the eaſt, was built to over-awe 
the citizens on the weſt, It remained ſeveral centu- 
ries, and is often mentioned by our hiſtorians ; but 
not the leaſt veſtige of it is now to be ſeen. 

The firſt thing that engages our attention in this 
ward is Doctors Commons, which may properly be 
{tiled a College, it being adapted for ſuch as ſtudy and 
practice the civil law; and in it are tried cauſes in ei- 


vil and eccleſiaſtical caſes under the biſhop of London 


and the archbiſhop of Canterbury. The building 
conſifts of two handſome ſquare courts, chiefly inha- 
bited by gentlemen who profeſs the eccleſiaſtical law. 
Several particular offices are kept here, as, the regiſtry 
of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the regiſtry of 
the biſhop of London ; in which offices are regiſtered 
al wills and other matters done in the eccleſiaſtical 
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courts of thoſe fees. Here are alſo offices for granting 


licences for marriage, &c. 

There are many courts here belonging to the civil 
and eccleſiaſtical law, the moſt particular of which are 
the following : | 

I, The Court of Arches, This court is ſocalled 
from its having been originally held at Bow church, 
which was built on arches, and is the higheſt court 
under the juriſdiction of the archbiſhop of Canterbu- 
ry. In this court all appeals are directed in ecclefiafti- 
cal matters within the province of Canterbury. 

2. The Prerogative court is ſo called from the pre- 
rogative of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who can 
here try all diſputes that ariſe concerning the laſt wills 
of perſons within his province, who have left goods 
to the value of 101. within the dioceſe of London, or 
to the amount of 51. in any other dioceſe. 

3. The Court of Faculties and Diſpenſations. By 
the power of this court a perſon is enabled to do that 
which, by the common courſe of law, he could not 
otherwiſe do, yiz. to marry without the publication 
of banns : to ſucceed a father in an eccleſiaſtical bene- 
fice ; to hold two or more benefices, &c. 

4. The Court of Delegates is the higheſt court for 
civil affairs belonging to the church, to which appeals 
are carried from the ſpiritual courts, The heads be- 
longing to this court generally conſiſt of noblemen, 
biſhops, and judges both of the common and civil 
law. 
5. The Admiralty Court was eſtabliſhed in the 
reign of Edward III. and was formerly held in South- 
wark. It belongs to the lord high admiral of Eng- 
land, and in it are cognizable all treſpaſſes committed 
on the ſeas, and all matters are here adjuſted relative 
to ſeamen's wages, &c. The judge of this court, 
who muſt be a civilian, has under him a regiſter and 
a marſhal, the latter of whom carries a filver oar be- 
fore the judges. This court is held in the hall of Doc- 
tors commons, except in the trial of pirates, and 
offences committed at ſea; on which cauſes the 
admiralty court fit at the ſeſſions-houſe in the Old 
Bailey. | 

In this college is a library well ſtocked with moſt 
ſorts of books, eſpecially in civil law and hiſtory. 
Many of theſe books were given by James Gibbon, 
Eſq. and others have been purchaſed by pecuniary 
benefactions given for that purpoſe by every biſhop at 
his conſecration. 

On the eaſt fide of Bennet's-hill is the College of 
Arms, called the Heralds Office, which was firſt in- 
corporated by Richard III. The place where this 
edifice ſtands belonged formerly to the earls of Der- 
by, who built a houſe on it, which becoming the 
property of the crown, was given to the earl marſhal 
and his officers. It is a ſmall neat ſquare, built of 
brick, with convenient apartments for the gentlemen, 
and a large elegant court room. The ſupreme gover- 
nor of this court is the duke of Norfolk, hereditary 
earl marſhal of England ; but he being a Roman Ca- 
tholic, another nobleman is deputed to act in his 
ſtead. The next officers under the earl marſhal are 
three kings at arms, viz. Garter, Clarencieux, and 
Norroy. There are likewiſe fix heralds, four purſui- 
vants, and eight proctors. The office of Garter is to 
attend the inſtalment of knights of that order : he 
carries the garter to foreign princes, and regulates the 
funerals of the royal family and nobility. Claren- 
cieux regulates the ceremonies at the funerals of thoſe 
below the degree of peers ſouth of the Trent; and 
Norroy performs the fame office to thoſe north of it. 
All cauſes relating to arms, eſcutcheons, atchieve- 
ments, and titles, are heard and determined in the 
court of this college, before the earl marſhal or his 
deputy ; and in the library are kept the records of the 
coats of arms belonging to every family in England, 
with an account by whom they were granted, and up- 
on what occaſion. 

This ward contains three pariſh churches, namely, 
St. Bennet's, Paul's Wharf, St. Mary Magdalene, 
Old Fiſh-ſtreet ; and St. Andrew Wardrobe. 

St. Bennet's church is fituated at the ſouth-weſt 

corner 
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corner of Bennet's-hill, and received the additional 
epithet of Paul's Wharf from a landing place of that 
name near it adjoining to the Thames. The old 
church was deſtroyed by the fire of London, and the 
preſent one erected in its ſtead from a deſign of Sir 
Chriſtopher Wren. It is a very neat ſtructure, and 
the body well proportioned. The tower has ruſtic 
corners; and the turret and ſmall ſpire are raiſed from 
the crown of a dome. | | 

St. Mary Magdalene, Old Fiſh-ſtreet, is ſo called 
from its ſituation near the ftreet of that name. The 
old ſtructure was deſtroyed in 1666, and the preſent 
one erected on the fame ſpot. It is a ſmall but well- 
proportioned church, built with ftone, and enlighten- 
ed by a ſingle ſeries of arched windows, each orna- 
mented with a cherub and ſerolls, ſupporting a cornice 
which runs round the building , but theſe windows 
are ſo high from the ground, that the door opens com- 
pletely under them. The tower is divided into two 
ſtages, in the uppermoſt of which is a large window 
on each fide. From the top of the tower the work 
diminithes in the manner of high ſteps on each fide ; 
and on the top of theſe is a turret with a very ſhort 
ſpire, on which is placed a vaſe with flames. 

St. Andrew Wardrobe is fituated near Puddle Dock 
Hill, and fo called becauſe the king's robes were an- 
tiently kept in an an office near the church. It is a 


plain brick building, erected ſince the fire of London; 


and as the parith of St. Anne's Black-friars is annexed 
to it, it is commonly called Black-friars church. A 
great monaſtery of Black Friars formerly ſtood in this 
place; but it was taken down at the general diſſolu- 
tion of religious houſes. 

The palace of the biſhop of London was likewiſe 
formerly in this place ; but being deſtroyed by the fire 
of London, the ground was afterwards let out on 
building leaſes. Here was alſo a ſtrong tower, where 
the biſhop impriſoned the followers of Wickliffe. 
And we are informed that one Richard Hunne, a eiti- 
zen of London, in 1515, having a diſpute with aprieſt 
concerning ſome money which one of his relations 
had left by will to the church, Hunne proceeded 
againſt the prieſt on the ſtatute of Mortmain, which 
ſo enraged the clergy, that they accuſed him of hereſy 


to the biſhop, and he was committed to this tower. 


The biſhop enjoyned him penance; but the day be- 
fore he was to have been ſet at liberty, he was found 
murdered in his cell. The chancellor, bell- ringer, 


and one of the biſhop's domeſtics confeſſed that they 


were the murderers ; but before the coroner could 
take an inqueft, a ſuit was commenced againſt the 
dead body for hereſy, and it was carried to Smithfield 
and burnt. 

Conſiderable alterations have been lately made in 
Blackfriars and its neighbourhood : many old ruinous 
houſes have been taken down, new ſtreets opened, and 
elegant houſes erected. 

We muſt not leave this place and ward without 
taking notice of Blackfriars Bridge, the firſt ſtone of 
which was laid by the Rt. Hon. Sir Thomas Chitty, 
lord-mayor of London, on the 3iſt of October 1760. 
The ceremony was performed by his lordfhip's ſtriking 
the ſtone with a mallet, the officers at the ſame time 
laying on it the city ſword and mace. Several gold, 
ſilver, and copper coins of the late king were depoſited 
under the ftone, as was alſo a large tin plate, en 
which, by order of the court of common council, 
was engraved a long Latin inſcription, the tranſlation 


of which is as follows : 


On the laſt day of October, in the year 1760, and in the 
beginning of the moſt auſpicious reign of 
GEORGE the Third, 

Sir TuoMas CriTTY, Knight, Lord-Mayor, 
laid the firſt Stone of this Bridge, 
Undertaken by the Common-Council of London 

lin the height of an extenſive war) 
for the public accommodation, 
and ornament of the city, 
RozexT Mrlxr being the Architect. 
And that there may remain to poſterity 
2 monument of this city's affection to the man 
who, by the ſtrength of his genius, 
I 


* r 
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lia, and other ornaments. 
| ſouth is ſupported by ſix columns of the ſame ſize as 


the ſteadine$ of his mind, 
and a kind of happy contagion of his probity and ſpirit, 
. (under the Divine favour 
and fortunate aufpices of Gzor Ge the Second 
recovered, augmented and ſecured | 
The Brinſh Empire 
in Aſia, Africa, and America, 
And reſtored the antient reputation 
and influence of his country 
amongſt the nations of Europe, 
The Citizens of London have unanimouſly voted this 
Bridge to be inſcribed with the name of 
WILLIAM PITT. 


This bridge has been fome years compleated, and + 
is a very convenient and majeſtic ſtructure. It is all 
of ſtone, and conſiſts of nine arches, which being el- 
liptieal, the apertures for navigation are large, while 
the bridge itſelf, when viewed from the water, appears 
very low. Over each pier is a receſs or balcony, ſup- 
ported by two Ionic pillars and two pilaſters, which 
ſtand on a ſemicircular projection of the pier, above 
high water mark. Theſe pillars give an agreeable 
lightneſs to the appearance of the bridge on either 
ſide. The bridge ſpreads open at each extremity, the 
footways rounding off on each fide, by which an agree- 
able and uſeful acceſs is formed on the approach of it. 
At each end are two flights of ſtone ſteps, defended by 
iron rails, tor the convenience of taking water. The 
conſtruction of this bridge, on the whole, may deferve 
merit; but the baluſtrades, though handſome in 
themſelves, are ſo formed with reſpect to their heighth, 
as to produce a very material blemiſh ; for the paſſen- 
gers, in order to have any proſpect as they walk over 
it on either ſide, muſt be formed like dwarfs or giants; 
when by the former advantage they may /oo4 thorugh, 
and by the latter they may peep over. 

FAaRRINGDON W akD WITHIN is one of the moſt 
conſiderable in the city, and contains more public 
buildings than any other, the principal of which is 
the magnificent cathedral of St. Paul, the moſt ſplen- 
did proteſtant church in the univerſe. The legendary 
writers tell us, that when the Romans were in this 
iſland, they had a temple on this ſpot dedicated to the 
goddeſs Diana; but it is fomewhat doubtful, as there 
are not any records left to juſtify ſuch an aſſertion. 

When the Eaſt Saxon kings embraced the Chriſtian 


religion, a church was built ſomewhere near this 


place, which was afterwards pulled down, and a moſt 
magnificent gothic ſtructure erected, which became 
the cathedral of the biſhops of London; but that be- 
ing conſumed by the fire of London, the preſent edi- 
fice was erected in its ſtead, after a. model defigned by 
fir Chriſtopher Wren. The firſt ſtone was laid by the 
architect himſelf on the 21ſt of June, 1675; from 
which time the building was carried on till the year 
1710, when his fon, Mr. Chriſtopher Wren, laid the 
laſt ſtone on the top of the lanthorn. 

The plan is almoſt the ſame as that of St. Peter's 
at Rome, in the form of a croſs; and the whole is 
built of the beſt Portland ſtone. The weſt front has 
one of the moſt magnificent porticos in the univerſe, 
ſupported by 12 Corinthian pillars, over which are 8 
more of the Compoſite order, ſupporting a pediment, 
on which is carved the hiſtory of St. Paul's conver- 
fion. Before the portico is a flight of black marble 
ſteps, by which you aſcend to the church, and over 
each of the weſt corners is a turret, executed in the 
moſt. ingenious manner. The entry on the north fide 
1s by a portico, ſupported by fix columns of the Co- 
rinthian order, and the pediment above is curiouſſy 
carved, with repreſentations of the royal arms, rega- 
The portico- on the 


thoſe on the north. The two ranges of pilaſters on 
the outſide are 120 in number, the Jower being of the 
Corinthian order, and thoſe above of the Compoſite. 
Between the pilaſters are niches, and the upper parts 
are enriched with curious devices. In the center ot 
the building riſes a vaſt dome or cupola ; and 20 feet 
above the roof of the church is a circular range of 32 
columns, with niches placed between them, and the 


entablature ſupports a noble gallery, ſurrounded with 
. 2a moſt 
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2 moſt beautiful ſtone baluſtrade, from whence there 
is ſuch an extenſive proſpect as even exceeds imagi- 
nation. The range of pilaſters above theſe columns 
have windows between them, and the diameter of the 
dome decreaſes gradually from their entablature. 

On the ſummit of the dome is an elegant balcony, 
from whence riſes the lanthorn, adorned with co- 
jumns of the Corinthian order, at the top of which 
is a copper ball, with the croſs, both finely gilt, which 
have the moſt agreeable effect, eſpecially when ſeen at 
a proper diſtance. 

On the weſt front, and over the north and ſouth 

orticos, are placed, at proper diſtances, the figures 
of the apoſtles and evangeliſts cut in ſtone. 


The inſide of the church is equal to its appearance 


from without. On entering the weſt door the mind 
is ſtruck by the grandeur of the viſta : an arcade, ſup- 
ported by maſſy and lofty pillars on each fide, divides 
the church into the body and two iſles, and the view 
is terminated by the altar at the extremity of the 
choir. The pillars are adorned with columns and pi- 
laſters of the Corinthian and Compoſite orders, and 
the arches of the roof are enriched with ſhields, feſ- 
toons, chaplets, and other ornaments. 

In one ile is the conſiſtory, and oppoſite to it, in 
the other, is the morning prayer chapel, where divine 
ſervice is performed every morning, Sundays excep- 
ted: each of theſe have a very beautiful ſcreen of 
carved wainſcot, and they are both adorned with co- 
lumns finely ornamented. 

Proceeding from hence you come to the large croſs 
iſle between the north and ſouth porticos, over which 
js the grand cupola or dome. On this ſpot the ſpec- 
tator has a fine view of the Whiſpering Gallery, the 
paintings within the cupola, and the concave of the 
dome, the immenſity of which inſpires the mind with 
a pleaſing awe, The paintings, which repreſent the 
principal paſſages in St. Paul's life, were executed by 
fir James Thornhill ; but this has been conſidered as 
a great fault, though it muſt not be imputed to the 
architect; for ſir Chriſtopher Wren propoſed to have 
it done in Moſaic work, which would have laſted as 
long as the church, whereas the paintings are begin- 
ning greatly to decay. Beneath the center of the cu- 
pola, on the floor, 1s a large braſs plate, round which 
the pavement is beautifully variegated ; but the figures 
into which it is formed cannot be ſeen to ſuch advant- 
age as from the Whiſpering Gallery above. From 
hence is a full view of the organ, richly ornamented 
with carved work, with the entrance to the choir di- 
rectly under it. 
choir, as well as the choir itſelf, are encloſed with 
beautiful iron rails and gates. The organ gallery is 
ſupported by eight Corinthian columns of blue and 
white marble, and the choir has on each ſide thirteen 
ſtalls, beſides the biſhop's throne on the ſouth ſide, 
and the lord-mayor's on the north. The carving of 
the beautiful ranges of ſtalls, as well as that of the 
organ, are exceeding grand, and very juſtly admired 
by the curious. The reader's deſk, which is at ſome 
diſtance from the pulpit, is encloſed with fine braſs 
rails gilt, in which is the figure of an eagle in braſs, 
that ſupports the book on his back and expanded 
wings. The altar-piece is adorned with four noble 
fluted pilaſters, painted and veined with gold, in imi- 
tation of lapis lazuli, and their capitals are double 
gilt. In the intercolumniations below are nine marble 
pannels : the- table is covered with crimſon velvet, 
and above, in two ſeries, are fix windows. The floor 
of the choir, and indeed the whole church, is paved 
with marble, except that part within the rails of the 
altar, which is of porphyry poliſhed, and laid in ſe- 
veral geometrical figures. 

On the ſouth-weſt of the church is a fine ſet of ge- 
ometrical ſtairs, ſupported by their fixtures to the 
wall ; andin an apartment near the top of theſe ſtairs 
is — but the books are neither numerous or 

valuable. 


In the ſouth-weſt turret is the clock, the great bell 


of which is ſaid to weigh 84 Cwt. The minute hand 


is eight feet long ; the hour hand five feet five inches, 


and the _— two feet ſeven inches. The quarters 
2 


The two iſles on the fide of the 
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are ſtruck on two ſmaller bells of different ſizes, which 
hang under the great one. I heſe bells are fixed and 
ſtruck by hammers : the great one only has a clapper, 
and it is tolled on the death of any of the royal family 
by means of a rope which is tied to the clapper on 
ſuch occaſions. In the oppoſite turret is the bell that 
is rung for prayers. | 

The length of this church, from eaſt to weſt, in- 
cluding the portico, is 500 feet; the breadth of the 
weſt front 180, and the breadth of the center, inclu- 
ding the porticos, 311. Frem the ground to the top 
of the croſs the heighth is feet; the heighth of 
the turrets 208, and that of the body of the church 
108. 

The area in which this church ſtands is ſurrounded 
with rails of caſt iron; and oppoſite the weſt front is a 
fine ſtatue of queen Anne, dreſſed in her royal robes, 
with the ſceptre in one hand, and a globe in the other. 
On the four ſides of the pedeſtal are figures, repre- 
ſenting England, France, Ireland and America. — 
Some years ago, a poor black, who was delirious, re- 
turning home to his lodgings at night, elimbed over 
the rails, and broke ſome parts of this ſtatue; but it 
_ been fince repaired, and reſtored to its former 

uty. - 

The whole expence of erecting this ſtately edifice 
amounted to 736, 75 l. 28. 3d. a great part of which 
was defrayed by voluntary contributions, and the re- 
mainder by a duty on coals brought into the port of 
London. 

St. Paul's Cathedral is the epiſcopal church of the 
dioceſe of London ; and under the biſhop are a dean, 
a precentor, chancellor, treaſurer, five archdeacons, 
thirty prebendaries, twenty minor canons, fix vicars 
choral, and ſeveral other inferior officers. All the 
prebends, or canonries, are in the collation of the bi- 
ſhop ; and out of theſe there are three reſidentiaries, 
beſides the dean, fo called from their continual reſi- 
dence, to take care of the concerns of the church. 

On the north fide of the cathedral is a handſome 
edifice belonging to it called the Chapter Houſe. Here 
the convocation of the province of Canterbury for- 
merly fat to conſult about eccleſiaſtical affairs, and to 
form canons for the government of the church : but 
though they are called, by the king's writ, at every 
ſeſſion of parliament, yet they are always prorogued 
as ſoon as they have choſen prolocutors, and be- 
fore they can have time to proceed in the execution of 
any kind of buſineſs. The dean and chapter of St. 
Paul's, however, meet here, and regulate the tem- 
poral affairs of their reſpective benefices. 

On the eaſt ſide of St. Paul's Church-yard is a free 
grammar-ſchool, founded and endowed by John Col- 
let, dean of St. Paul's, in the year 1507, br a maſter, 
uſher, chaplain, and 152 ſcholars, who were to be 
inſtructed in the Latin and Greek languages, ſo as to 
quality them for the univerſity. The original edi- 
fice was deſtroyed in 1666, and the preſent one 
erected in its ſtead. It is a plain building, but very 
ſpacious, and conveniently conſtructed for the pur- 
poſes to which it was intended. Mr. Collet ordered by 
his will that the company of Mercers ſhould have 
the ſole right of appointing both maſters and ſcholars; 
and left exhibitions for fuch as chuſe to finiſh their 
ſtudies in the univerſity. 

In Gutter-lane, Cheapſide is the hall belonging to 
the company of Embroiderers. It is a very neat build- 
ing, but does not contain any thing remarkable. 
This company was incorporated by queen Elizabeth, 
and is the 48th on the city liſt. 

Near Foſter-lane is the hall belonging to the com- 
pany of Sadlers, which, though ſmall, is a very neat 
building, and has every convenience for the uſe of the 
company. This company, which is the 25th on the 
city liſt, was incorporated by Edward I. and is enti- 
tled to the livery. 

Newgate Market is ſo called from its being, before 
the fire of London, kept in Newgate- ſtreet. It is a 
very good market, being plentifully ſupplied with all 
kinds of proviſions; and the paſſages leading to it are 
chiefly inhabited by poulterers, butchers and fiſh- 
mongers. | 


4 C 


On 


part is a baſement ſtory. 


On the ſouth fide of Newgate Market is a ſtreet 
called Pater-noſter Row, moſtly inhabited by Book- 
ſellers. And in a place called Pannier-alley is a pede- 
ſtal, with the figure of a boy and a pannier, on which 
are the following words: 


When you have ſought the city round, 
Vet ſtill this is the higheſt ground. 


On the north ſide of Newgate- ſtreet is Chriſt's 
Hoſpital, which was formerly a monaſtery of Grey 
Friars; but ever ſince the general diſſolution of reli- 
gious houſes, has been appropriated to a more valu- 
able and more benevolent purpoſe, namely, that of 
inſtructing the children of decayed citizens, whoſe 
parents had either died and left them orphans; or, if 
living, were not able to give them education. It was 
incorporated by letters patent from Edward VI. 
1552, and the corporation of the city of London 
appointed its perpetual governors. In 1673, by the 
munificence of Charles I. a mathematical ſchool was 
opened here, and endowed with 370l. a year. And 
in 1694 Sir John Moore opened a writing ſchool. 

It is common for the boys to remain ſeven or eight 
years on the foundation, after which, ſome are ſent 
to the univerſity, and ſome to ſea, but the greateſt 
part are bound out apprentices to freemen, at the 
expence of the hoſpital. Their habit is like the dreſs 
of the age when the hoſpital was firſt endowed, 
namely, a blue coat bound in the middle by a belt; a 
black bonnet, and a band of linen at their necks. 

There is a fine ſquare in the middle, round which is 
a piazza, ſupported by pillars of the Doric order. 
Part of the old cloyſter is ſtill remaining, but ſo ma- 
ny improvements have been added to it, that it is 

moſt impoſſible to make a proper diſtinction. 

No perſon can behold this ſtructure, and reflect on 
the benevolent purpoſes for which it was inſtituted, 
without ſhedding a tear of gratitude to the memory of 
that young and pious prince, Edward VI. who was 
taken to a better life, before he had time to ſee the 
effects of his liberality. 

The affairs of this royal foundation are now under 
the direction of a preſident, with an unlimited num- 


ber of governors, beſides a phyſician, ſteward, clerk, 


and other proper officers. 

On the weſt fide of Warwick-lane in Newgate- 
ſtreet is the College of Phyſicians. - It is a very noble 
ſtructure, built with brick and ſtone ; the entrance 
to it is through a grand octangular porch, crowned with 
a dome that finiſhes in a cone. The infide was de- 

ed by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, and is very elegant 
and well enlightened. The central building, which 
contains the rary and other rooms of ſtate and con- 
venience, was the deſign of Inigo Jones. The aſcent 
to the door is by a flight of ſteps, and in the under 
The whole front is decora- 
ted with pilaſters of the Ionic and Corinthian orders, 
In the center, over the door-caſe, is the ſtatue of king 
Charles II. placed in a niche ; and directly oppoſite, 
on the inner front of the octangular porch, ſtands 
that of Sir John Cutler. The buildings that compoſe 
the two ſides of the court are uniform, and have the 
window caſes handſomely ornamented. The orders 
are well executed, and the whole edifice is both beau- 


tiful and commodious. 


The different apartments belonging to this college 


conſiſt of a committee-room ; a library furniſhed with 
books by Sir Theodore Mayern, and the marquis of 
Dorcheſter ; a great hall for the quarterly meetings 
of the doctors, adorned with pictures and ſculpture ; 
a theatre for anatomical diſſections; a preparing 
room where are thirteen tables, containing all the 
muſcles of the human body ; and over all there are 
garrets to dry the herbs for the uſe of the diſpenſa- 


tory. 

ta a narrow paſſage called Cock-alley, leading from 
Ave Mary Lane, is the Hall belonging , to the com- 
pany of Stationers. It is a plain brick building, and 
contains very ſpacious and convenient apartments, 
There is an-aſcent to it by a flight of ſteps, and it is 
enlightened by two ſeries of windows; the lower large 
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and upright, and the upper of an elliptical form. Be 
neath it, and at the north end, are waxehouſes * 
the company's ſtock. This company was firſt incor. 
porated by Philip and Mary; but they had no right 
to a hvery and court of aſſiſtants till the reign of 
Charles II. At preſent it is endowed with very aniple 
privileges, and they give very conſiderable ſums anny 
ally to the poor. 4 
On the eaſt fide of Water-lane, Black-friars is the 
Hall belonging to the company of Apothecaries. It 
is a very handſome building with a pair of gates in 
front that lead into a paved court ; at the upper end 
of which you aſcend by a grand flight of ſtairs into the 
hall-room, built with brick and ſtone, and adorned 
with columns of the Tuſcan order. The ceiling of 
the court- room and of the hall are elegantly orna- 
mented with fret-work : the wall is wainſcotted four. 
teen feet high, and adorned with the buſt of Dr, Gi. 
deon Delaun, apothecary to king James I. ang 
with ſeveral pieces of exceeding good painting ; among 
which is the portraiture of king James I. and of the 


| gentleman who procured their charter, and who had 


been obliged to leave France for religion. There 
are two large laboratories, one for chemical, and the 
other for galenical preparations ; where great quanti- 
ties of the beſt medicines are prepared for the uſe of 
apothecaries and others ; particularly for the ſurgeons 
of the royal navy, who here furniſh their cheſts with 
all uſeful and neceſſary medicines. This company 
was originally incorporated with that of the Grocers 
in 1606, but in 1617 they obtained a ſeparate charter; 
and are at preſent a livery company, and the 58th on 
the city liſt. 

On the weſt fide of Water-lane is a ſtructure called 
Scots Hall, eſtabliſhed for the relief of ſuch poor peo- 
ple as are natives of that country, and have been 
reduced to poverty in London ; as alſo for educating 
the orphans of Scots parents. This ſociety was 
founded by James Kinnier, a Scots merchant of 
London, who reſolved to give part of his fortune to- 
wards the relief of his indigent countrymen; for which 
purpoſe, having prevailed with a ſociety of Scotſmen, 
who compoſed a box-club, to join their ſtock to the 
ſum he intended to advance, he obtained a charter, in 
the year 1665, by which they were conſtituted a body 
politic and corporate. This charter was confirmed 
the following year, and ſeveral new privileges were 
added'to the former one. By this laft charter they 
were empowered to erect an hoſpital, within the cities 
of London and Weſtminſter, to be called, The 
Scots hoſpital of king Charles II.” and to chuſe go- 
vernors who were declared to be a body politic and 
corporate, and to have a common ſeal. All matters 
belonging to this corporation are managed by the go- 
vernors without fee or reward ; for they not only de- 
dicate their time to the benefit of the ſociety, but alſo 
contribute quarterly to the ſupport of it. They re- 
lieve thoſe who are diſtreſſed, provide for the fick, 
and give penſions to the reduced and infirm, 

This ward contains five pariſh churches, namely, 
St. Matthew, Friday- ſtreet; St. Auguſtine's; St. Ve- 
daſt, Foſter- lane; Chriſt- church, Newgate- ſtreet; 
and St. Martin, Ludgate. 

St. Matthew's Church, which is ſituated on the 
weſt ſide of Friday- ſtreet, was erected ſince the fire 
of London, the old one being deſtroyed in that con- 
flagration. It is a plain ſtone building, with one ſe- 
ries of large arched windows: and at the eaſt end is 
the ſteeple, which conſiſts of a ſquare brick tower, 
void of ornament. 

St. Auguſtine's church is ſituated at the weſt corner 
of Watling-ſtreet. It was erected after the fire of 
London on the ſame ſpot where the old one ſtood, 
which was entirely deſtroyed. It is a ſubſtantial ſtruc- 
ture built with ſtone, and well paved and wainſcoted; 
the pulpit is finely embelliſhed, and the altar-piece is 
ſpacious and beautiful : in the front is a very hand- 
ſome pediment ſupported by pillars in imitation ot 
porphyry, and on the top of the pedimeat are the 
king's arms. 

he church of St. Vedaſt, Foſter-lane, is one of 


thoſe repaired ſince the fire in 1667 ; for although the 
antient 
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anti difice was conſiderably damaged, yet it was 
an—bollySſtroyed. The old ſteeple ſtood till the 
year 1694, when it was taken down, and the preſent 
one rebuilt of ſtone at the expence of the pariſhioners. 
The body of the church is well enlightend by a range 
of windows, which are placed ſo high that the doors 
open under them. The tower is plain ; and the ſpire, 
which is ſhort, is ſupported by a double baſe. 

Chriſt-Church is ſituated on the weſt fide of But- 
cher-hall-lane, Newgate-ſtreet, and received its name 
from the antient monaſtery which ſtood near it. The 
old church was deſtroyed by the fire of London, and 
the preſent beautiful ſtructure raiſed on the ſpot where 
it ſtood. It is one of the handſomeſt pariſh churches 
in London, being deſigned and finiſhed with the great- 
eſt judgement. The tower is ſquare, on which is a 
fine turret and vaſes ; and the pulpit is carved in the 
moſt ingenious manner, Thealtar is extremely hand- 
ſome, encloſed with rails, and the pavement within 
is of black and white marble. Over each of the ſide 
iſles is a gallery, beſides a conſiderable one at the weſt 
end, where the children belonging to Chriſt's Hoſpi- 
tal fit to hear divine ſervice, n the ſouth fide of 
the church, without, has been lately erected a plain but 
neat brick building, which is uſed as a veſtry- room 
for the convenience of the miniſters who officiate in 
the church. | 

St, Martin's Church is ſituated on the ſpot where 
Ludgate ſtood, and from that received the latter part 
of its name. The old church was deſtroyed by the 
fire of London, and the preſent edifice erected on the 
ſame ſpot. It is a plain building, tolerably well en- 
lightened ; and the ſteeple conſiſts of a plain tower, 
with a lofty ſpire raiſed on a ſubſtantial arcade, on 
the ſummit of which riſes the fane.— This church 
has been lately repaired and beautified. 

FARRINGDON W arD WITHOUT (the laſt we have 
tomention) is one of the largeſt belonging to the ci- 
ty, though ſituated without the bounds of its walls. 
It contains - many remarkable edifices, among which 
the firſt we ſhall notice is 

St. Bartholomew's Hoſpital, ſituated near Smith- 
field. It was originally founded and endowed by 
Reyhere, one of the firſt ſheriffs of London, in the 

ear 1102, and afterwards endowed by Henry VIII. 

he original building eſcaped the fire of London, but 
at length became io ruinous, that in 1729 the gover- 
nors reſolved to rebuild it according to a plan drawn 
by the ingenious Mr. Gibbs; but it was not com- 
pleated till within theſe few years. With reſpect to 
the building itſelf, it is, perhaps, the nobleſt edifice 
of the kind in the univerſe. It conſiſts of a large 
quadrangle, joined by gateways ; and every part of the 
ſtructure has been deſigned with ſo much judgement, 
and executed with ſuch ingenuity, that no unpreju- 
diced perſon can behold it without diſtinguiſhed ad- 
miration. The front of the hoſpital, next Smith- 
field, is adorned with pilaſters, entablature, and pedi- 
ments of the Ionic order, with the figure of king 
Henry VIII. ſtanding in full proportion in a niche; 
and the figures of two cripples, one on each fide, 
This fide of the building is allotted for the public bu- 

ſineſs of the hoſpital. It contains a large hall for the 

eneral courts of the governors ; a compting-houſe 
for the meetings of committees ; rooms for examin- 
ing, admitting, and diſcharging of patients ; with 
other neceſſary offices. On the ſtair-caſe are ſeveral. 

aintings by the late ingenious Mr. Hogarth, particu- 
arly the Pool of Betheſda and the Good Samaritan, 
which, for truth of colouring and expreſſion, are ſaid 
to equal any thing of the kind in Europe. The other 
three ſides of the building contain the wards for the 
reception of patients ; in each of which are upwards 
of twenty beds. This hoſpital is under the imme- 
diate inſpection of the lord-mayor and court of alder- 
men; but there are alſo a great number of other go- 
vernors, intitled to act as ſuch in conſequence of their 
being ſubſcribers. 

Smithfield (otherwiſe called Weſt Smithfield to 
diſtinguiſh it from another place in the eaſtern part of 
London called Eaſt Smithfield) is, perhaps, the 
greateſt market in the univerſe for cattle, which is held 


— 
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here on Mondays and Fridays; while Tueſdays, 
Thurſdays, and Saturdays are appropriated for the 
ſale of hay, King Henry II. granted to the priory of 
St. Bartholomew the privilege of keeping a fair annu- 
ally at Bartholomew-tide, on the eve, the day, and the 
morrow, to which the clothiers of England, and the 
drapers of London, repaired, and had their booths 
and ſtandings in the church-yard within the priory, 
which was ſeparated from Smithfield only by gates. 
that were locked every night, and watched, 4 the 
ſafety of the goods depoſited there; and the narrow 
ſtreet or lane, afterwards built where the cloth was 
fold, ftill retains the name of Cloth Fair. This fair, 
which was at firſt inſtituted for the convenience of 
trade, was at length prolonged to a fortnight, and be- 
came of little other uſe but for idle youth and looſe 
people to reſort to; on which it was again reduced to 
the original term of three days, and the booths for. 
drolls and plays erected in the middle of Smithfield, 
(by the falling of which ſeveral perſons had loſt their 
lives) were prohibited in future. 

In the days of chivalry Smithfield was the place 
where juſts and tournaments were held before our 
kings and their courts ; of which ſeveral inſtances are 
upon record, particularly in the reigns of Edward III. 
Richard II. Henry IV. V. VI. and Edward IV. In 
the middle part of Smithfield, and in the center of 
the ſpace now incloſed with rails, many martyrs were 
burnt at the ſtake, for their ſteady adherence to the 
principles of the reformation, and their oppoſing the 
doctrines peculiar to the church of Rome. 

Though Smithfield is a very extenſive ſquare, ſur- 
rounded with many good buildings, yet the area of it 
is in general filthy, owing to the great number of cat- 
tle, horſes, &c. that are brought to it twice a week. 
The outſide of the area is the market-place for beaſts 
and horſes ; the north-weſt corner for ſheep andcalves, 
and the north-eaſt corner for hogs, &c. In the cen- 
ter of what are called the rounds, and on the very 
ſpot where the martyrs ſuffered in the reign of queen 
Mary, has been lately erected a bell for the better re- 
8 of the graziers and others that bring cattle, 

c. to the market; on the ringing of which every 

perſon is obliged to take away the cattle at that time 
unſold, on the penalty of their being ſent to the 
Green- yard. 
In Angel Court, Snow Hill, is the Hand in Hand 
Fire Office, eltabliſhed in 1696, for inſuring houſes 
only. It is under the management of 24 directors, 
choſen from among the principal proprietors. 

In the ſtreet called the Old Bailey is Juſtice Hall, 
or the Seſſions Houſe, where all offences committed 
in London and Middleſex are tried. The old building 
being in a ruinous condition was a few years ago taken 
down, and a ſpacious ſtone edifice erected in its ſtead. 
On each of the ſides of this building is a flight of ſteps 
that lead to the court-room, which has a gallery on 
each fide for the accommodation of ſpectators. The 
priſoners are brought to this court from Newgate ; 
and there is a convenient place under the Seffions 
Houſe, in front, for detaining the priſoners till they 
are called upon their trials. There are alſo rooms 
for the grand and petty jury, with other neceſſary and 
convenient apartments. A court is held here eight 
times a year by the king's commiſſion of oyer and 
terminer, for the trial of priſoners. The judges are, 
the lord mayor, the aldermen paſt the chair, and the 
recorder, who, on theſe occaſions, are attended by 
both the ſheriffs, and by one or more of the national 
judges. The offences committed in the city are tried 
by a jury of citizens, and thoſe committed in the 
county by a jury formed of the houſekeepers in the 
county, | 

Adjoining to the Seffions Houſe, on the north fide, 


is the new priſon of Newgate. This edifice is en- 


| tirely of ſtone, and conſiſts of two wings, with a 


handſome building in the center for the uſe of the 
keeper. The ſouth wing is the part adapted for 
the felons, and the north one for the debtors. Each 


of theſe wings form a large ſquare, in the center of 
which is an area for the priſoners to walk in to receive 


the benefit of the air. The ſides of theſe ſquares * 
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ſiſt of different rooms for the confinement of the pri- 
ſoners, and in one of the diviſions of the ſouth wing 
is a very neat chapel. Over the doors leading into 
the * on each ſide of the keeper's houſe, are 
large bunches of chains in imitation of fetters. In 
the front and at the ends of the wings are niches for 
ſtatues. The whole building is of conſiderable ex- 
tent, and appears a very uniform and grand edifice.— 
Pity it is, to a reflecting mind, that ſo expenſive and 
noble an edifice ſhould be erected for ſuch unhappy 
inhabitants! 

On the ſouth ſide of the Seſſions-Houſe, nearly 
adjoining to it, is the Hall belonging to the company 
of Surgeons, a very handſome and ſpacious ſtructure. 
The front of the hall has a baſement ſtory with ſquare 
windows; and there is an aſcent to the principal door 
by a double flight of ſteps, between which, below, 1s 
a door level with the ground, for the convenience of 
bringing in dead bodies for diſſection, all thoſe exe- 
cuted for murder being afterwards brought hither for 
that purpoſe. At the height of the ſteps is a range 
of Ionic pilaſters between the windows, of which 
there are two ſeries, a ſtory of large ones, with ſquare 
ones over them. The entablature of the pilaſters 
ſupports a plain attic courſe, crowned with vaſes. 

The theatre for diſſections and anatomical lectures is 
an oCtagon, in each ſide of which is a niche intended 
to receive the ſkeletons of the moſt diſtinguiſhed cri- 
minals who ate ſent here for diſſection ; ſeveral of 
which are at preſent occupied. The company of Sur- 
geons having been ſeparated from that of the Barbers, 
was incorporated by act of parliament in 1745; andit 
is now one of the companies belonging to the city of 
London. 

Fleet Market, the next thing that engages our at- 
tention, is held on a part of Fleet Ditch, which has 
for many years been arched over with ſtone and brick. 
In the center of the market is a long building covered 
in, containing two rows of ſhops, with a convenient 
paſſage between them, into which light is admitted 
by windows along the roof. Over the center is placed 
a neat turret, with a clock in it. From the ſouth end 
of the market-houſe piazzas extend on each fide to 

leet-ſtreet, for the convenience of fruiterers and 
others. At the north end are two rows of butchers 
ſhops : and from thence to Holborn a fpacious open- 
ing is left for gardeners and dealers in herbs. 


On the eaſt fide of this market is the Fleet Priſon, 


which has, within theſe few years, been rebuilt, and 
the entrance to it elegantly fronted with ſtone. Pri- 
ſoners for debt may be removed to this priſon ſrom 
any part of England by writ of Habeas Corpus, and 
enjoy the benefit of the rules, on condition of their 
behaving with propriety. 

More to the ſouth, on the weſt ſide of the road lead- 
ing to Black- friars Bridge is Bridewell Hoſpital, ſo called 
trom its ſituation near a well belonging to the antient 
church of St. Bride. It was originally a royal palace, 
in which ſtate it continued till the reign of Edward 
VI. who gave it to the city for the lodging of poor 
way-faring people, and to be a houſe of correction 
for vagabonds and other diſſolute perſons. The old 
building was deſtroyed by the fire of London, and the 
preſent one ſoon atter erected in the manner it now 
appears, except the front, which on the completion 
of Black-friars Bridge, was taken down, and rebuilt 
ſeveral feet backwarder, to give the ſtreet a ſtrait direc- 
tion from Fleet-ſtreet to the Bridge ; by which means 
the front court is much contracted from its original 
ſize. 

This hoſpital conſiſts of two courts, the buildings 
in which are convenient and not irregular. At the 
ſouth end of the firſt court is a neat chapel, with a 
ſquare roof and two galleries at the north and weſt 
ſides, ſupported by columns of the Tuſcan order; at 
the weſt end are places for the boys belonging to the 
hoſpital ; and a place ſet apart for the uſe of the pri- 
ners. The ſides of the chapel are brick, and the 
wainſcot and finiſhing very neat. The altar-piece 
conſiſts of two pilaſters, with their entablature and 
circular pediment of the Corinthian order; between 
which are the commandments written in gold letters 
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on a black ground, and the Lords Prayer and Creed 
in gold on blue in gilt frames, and farther enriched 
with gilt cherubs, leaves, fruits, &c. carved in relievo. 
And the whole chancel is neatly paved with black and 
white marble. | 

The court room is adorned with columns of the 
Compoſite order, a gallery, &c. but the moſt valuabje 
embelliſhments are the ſeveral handſome tables, where. 
on the names of the benetactors are depenciled in gold 
letters, In this room is a chair for the preſident, and 
convenient ſeats for the governors. At the north end 
of the room, nearly oppoſite the preſident's chair, is 
a place ſet apart for the puniſhment of criminals, in 
which is a machine for the convenience of their being 
whipped in preſence of the court. | 

For the encouragement of manufactures, a number 
of handicraft tradeſmen, as flax-dreſſers, taylors, 
weavers of different branches, ſhoe-makers, pin-ma- 
kers, &c. are allowed habitations in this hoſpital, for 
the purpoſe of taking apprentices at the appointment 
of the governors, to train up to their reſpective occu- 
pations. Theſe tradeſmen are termed Arts Maſters 
of Bridewell, and their apprentices are diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of Bridewell Boys. They have a very 
ſingular dreſs, conliſting of cloſe blue cloth jackets, 
without any ſkirts, long trowſers of the ſame thick 
ſtuff, and white hats. After they have ſerved their 
apprenticeſhips faithfully, they are not only made free 
of the city, but alſo receive a preſent of 10). from the 
hoſpital. 

This hoſpital is likewiſe uſed as a houſe of correc. 
tion for all looſe women, pickpockets, vagrants, and 
incorrigible and diſobedient ſervants, who are com- 
mitted by the lord-mayor and court of aldermen ; as 
alſo apprentices by the chamberlain of the city, -who 
are obliged to beat hemp, and, it the nature of their 
offence requires it, to undergo the correction of 
whipping. 

On the ſouth ſide of Fleet- ſtreet, at a ſmall diſtance 
from Bridewell Hoſpital, is Dorſet Court, or Salif- 
bury Court, ſo called from its being the place where 
formerly ſtood the manſion of the biſhop of Saliſbu- 
ry, which was afterwards inhabited by the earls of 
Dorfet. And between this court and the Thames is 
the Office belonging to the New River Company, 
which is a handſome brick edifice, built in a very neat 
and unitorm ſtyle, 

A little to the weſt of Saliſbury Court is a diſtrict 
known by the name of White Friars. This place is 
ſo called from the White Friars, or Carmelites, who 
had their houſe in this place, the gardens belonging 
to which probably extended to the water- ſide. They 
were cloathed in white, and, having made a vow of 
poverty, lived by begging. Their convent was foun- 
ded by fir Richard Gray, knt. anceſtor to the lord 
Gray of Codnor in Derbyſhire, in the year 1241, and 
was afterwards rebuilt by Hugh Courtney, earl of 
Devonſhire, about the year 1350. On the diſſolution 
of the priory, the church and convent, in proceſs of 
time, became fo ruinous, that they were pulled down ; 
after which the ground was converted to private build- 
ings, and now contains ſeveral courts, lanes and al- 
leys, but the houſes in general are in a very decayed 
and ruinous condition. 

On the ſame lide of the ſtreet, a little farther to the 
weſt from White-friars, is a place called Serjeants- 
Inn, which conſiſts of very handſome and uniform 
buildings: it was formerly an inn of court for ſer- 
jeants, but is now private property. The hall is con- 
verted into an office for the Amicable Society for a 
perpetual aſſurance, which was incorporated in the 
year 1706. | 

The next place that claims our attention in this 
ward is the Temple, fo called from its being antiently 
the property of the Knights Templars, before that 
order was aboliſhed in the reign of Edward II. It 
was afterwards purchaſed by the gentlemen of the 
law, and at 22 forms two ſocieties, or colleges, 
where young gentlemen, upon paying of certain dues, 
are entitled to the ute of two libraries ; and after they 
have ſtudied five yeurs, and performed all their exer- 
ciles, are called up the bar. Theſe two ſocicties are 
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diſtinguiſhed by the appellations of Inner and Middle 
Temple; and though they have ſepatate halls, yet 
they both reſort to the ſame church. 
The Inner Temple adjoins to White-friars, and in 
it are ſeveral public offices ; particularly, the Plea 


Office for the Court of King's Bench, the Crown 


Office, Prothonotary's Offite, Exchequer Office, and 
Paper Office. Betwixt theſe offices is à fine area, 


called the King's Bench Walks, from the bottom of 


which was formerly a good proſpect of the Thames; 
Black-friars Bridge, and ſeveral parts of Surry ; but 
this proſpect is now greatly impeded by a ſpacious 

iece of ground having been taken in from the 

hames to enlarge the gardens of the Temple. The 
hall belonging to this ſociety is a ſmall, but exceeding 
neat ſtructure ; and in it is a library of well-choſen 
books. The kitchen adjoins to it on the weſt ; and 
the ſignature by which it is known from the Middle 
Temple is a Flying Horſe. 

The Middle Temple ftands weſt of the other, and 
the entrance to it from Fleet-ſtreet is by a handſome 
gate, built in the ſtyle of Inigo Jones, in the year 
1684. The front of it, though narrow, is graceful : 
it is built of brick, with four large ſtone. pilaſters of 
the Ionic order, and a handſome pediment. Ina 
courſe of ſtone, between the firſt and ſecond _— are 
cut the following words: ** Surrexit Impenſis Socie- 
tat. Med. Templi, MDCLXXXIV.” and beneath 
it, juſt over the gate, is the figure of a Holy Lamb. 

1 he great hall belonging to the Middle Temple is 
very ſpacious and beautiful, and eſteemed one of 
the fineſt halls in the kingdom. It was originally 
built in the reign of Edward III. but the preſent edi- 
fice was erected in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, in 
the year 1572. In the treaſury chamber is preſerved a 

reat quantity of armour, which belonged to the 
Knights Templars, conſiſting of helmets, breaſt and 
back pieces, a halberd, and two very beautiful ſhields, 
with iron ſpikes in the centers of the length of fix 
inches, and each about twenty pounds weight. They 
are curiouſly engraved, and one of them richly inlaid 
with gold: the inſides are lined with leather ſtuffed, 
and the edges are adorned with ſilk fringe. 

But the moſt remarkable building in the Temple is 

the old church, which is common to both ſocieties, 
and originally belonged to the Knights Templars of 
Jeruſalem. It was firſt founded in the year 1185, and 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary ; but was more generally 
known by the name of the founders, than the perſon 
to whom it was dedicated. The original church was 
taken down in 1240, and another erected after the 
ſame model. The preſent edifice was one of thoſe 
that eſcaped the fire of London; but in 1695 the 
ſouth-weſt part was new built, and in 1706 the whole 
was thoroughly repaired. 
This beautiful gothic ſtructure is built of ſtone, 
firmly put together, and enriched with ornaments. 
It conſiſts of a long body with a turret, and at the weſt 
end is a tower that has much the appearance of a piece 
of fortification. The windows that enlighten the 
body of the church are large and well proportioned: 
they are compoſed of three gothic arches ; a principal, 
and a lower on either ſide. 
cloſe together, that there are but very ſlender piers 
between them to ſupport a heavy roof ; they- are 
therefore ſupported with buttreſſes ; but theſe buttreſ- 
ſes, as in moſt gothic ſtructures, exclude more light 
than the piers would have done had they been larger, 
and the windows conſiderably leſs. The tower, which 
is very maſſy, has but few windows, and thoſe ſmall, 
yet there are buttreſſes carried up between them. The 
top of it is crowned with plain ſquare battlements, and 
from the center riſes a fane. The turret on the body 
of the church is ſmall and plain, and contains a bell. 
In ſhort, the outſide of this building has a moſt ve- 
nerable appearance ; but the greateſt beauties of it are 
within. 

The round tower, which is the entrance to the 
church, is ſupported within by fix pillars wainſcoted 
with oak fix feet high, and adorned all round, except 
the eaſt part, which opens into the church, with an 
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upper and lower range of ſmall arches, with black 
apertures ; but the moſt remarkable objects in this 
part are the tombs of eleven of the Knights Templars 


who lie interred hete ; eight of which ate covered with 


the figures of armed knights: of theſe, five lie croſs- 
legged, to indicate that they had made a vow to go to 
the Holy Land to make war with the Infidels. The. 
firſt of theſe was William Marſhall the elder, earl of 
Pembroke, who died in the year 1219. The ſecond 
was William Marſhall his ſon; who died in 1231: and 
a third was Gilbert Marſhall, brother to Wil- 
liam; who was ſlain in a tournament at Hertford, in 
the year 1241. The other effiges lie ftrait-legged. 
The reſt of tlie tombs are only coped ſtoneg but they 
are all made of grey marble. | 

The tower-is divided from the body of the church 
by a very handſome ſereen in the modern taſte. The 
body of the church has three roofs, 8 by tall 
and ſlender pillars of Suſſex marble. The windows 
are all adorned with ſmall neat pillars of the ſame 
ſtone, and the floor is paved with black and white 
marble. The ifles are five in number; three, as 
uſual, running eaſt and weſt, and two croſs ifles. The 
walls are neatly wainſcotted with oak about eight feet 
high ; and the altar-piece, which is of the ſame wood, 
is much higher, finely carved, and adorned with four 
pilaſters and two columns of the Corinthian order: it is 
alſo ornamented with cherubs, a ſhield; feſtoons, fruit 
and leaves. The pulpit, which is placed near the eaſt 
end of the middle iſle, is finely carved and veneered ; 
the ſouning-board is pendent from-the roof, and en- 
riched with ſeveral earved arches; a crown, feſtoons, 
cherubs, &c. 

The ſcreen which ſeparates the tower from the 
body of the church is of wainſcot, and adorn- 
ed with ten pilaſters of the Corinthian order, with 
three portals and pediments. The organ gallery is 
ſupported by two fluted Corinthian columns, and 
ornamented with an entablature and a compaſs pedi- 


ment, with the king's arms well earved. Near the 
pediment, on the ſouth ſide, is an enrichment of 


cherubs, and a carved figure of a Pegaſus; the badge 


of the ſociety of the Inner Temple; and in the pedi- 


ment, on the north ſide, is an enrichment of cherubs, 
and the figure of a Holy Lamb, the badge of the ſoci- 
ety of the Middle Temple: for though theſe two ſo- 
cieties have one church, they ſeldom fit in it promiſ- 
coully ; the gentlemen of the Inner Temple fitting on 
the ſouth, and and thoſe of the Middle Temple on the 
north ſide of the middle iſle. 

This antique church contains the monuments and 
tombs of many eminent judges, maſters in chancery, 
and lawyers, who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
their abilities and integrity in their reſpective eallings. 
The miniſter, or, as he is called, the maſter of the 
Temples is a clergyman choſen by both ſocieties ; 
but gferwards appointed by letters patent under the 
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Near the Temple is the gate ealled Temple Bar, 
which incloſes the ward of Farringdon Without, and 
divides the liberties of London on the weſt from 
Weſtminſter ! This gate conſiſts of a very handſome 
and noble arch; with a poſtern on each ſide for the 
convenience of foot paſſengers. It is built entirely of 
Portland ſtone, with ruſtic work below, and of the 
Corinthian order above. The arch is elliptical, and 
very flat, and the whole forms a very elegant appear- 
ance. Over the gateway, on the eaſt ſide, in two 
niches, are ſtone ſtatues, one of queen Elizabeth, and 
the other of king James I. with the king's arms over 
the key- ſtone: and on the weſt ſides are the ſtatues of 
king Charles I. and king Charles II. in Roman ha- 
bits. At this pate the herald, on the demiſe of the 
king, uſually proclaims his ſueceſſor. Peace is like- 
wiſe proclaimed; and war declared, here ; and fince 
the beginning -of the preſent century, the heads of 
ſome dignified criminals, who ſuffered for high trea- 
ſon, were put upon it, but they have been down for 
ſeveral years, being totally deſtroyed by time. 

At a ſmall diſtance from Temple Bar is Chancery- 
lane, in which are ſeveral inns of eourt, with public 
| 4 D offices 
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offices belonging to the law. But they are all out of 
the city except Serjeant's Inn, where the judges and 
ſerjeants have their ſeveral chambers and apartments. 

— the laſt mentioned building is another of the 
like kind called Clifford's Inn, which is a very pleaſant 
place, with a neat garden, and a hall finiſhed in the 

thic taſte. The office belonging to the Marſhal's 
Coon is held in this inn, where the Reward, protho- 


' notary, and attornies have their offices and chambers. 


In Crane Gourt, Fleet-ſtreet, near the end of 
Fetter-lane, is the houſe belonging to the Royal 
Society, eſtabliſhed for the advancement of natural 
and experimental philoſophy. It was begun by Dr. 
John Wilkins in the year 1650, but was not incor- 
porated till ten years after. 

On the eaſt ſide of Fetter-lane is Nevill's Court, 
in which is the place of worſhip belonging to the Mo- 
ravians, properly called Unitas Fratrum, or United 
Brethren ; an antient German epiſcapal church, who 
claim their ſucceſſion from John Huſs and Jerome of 


Prague. 
In this ward is a certain diſtrict called the Liberty 
of the Rolls. It was formerly appropriated for the 


religion, who were allowed a ſufficient maintenance 
to ſupport them. A prieſt was appointed to. preach. 
to them, but his arguments ſeemed not to have = 
great weight, for many of the new converts relapſe 

to their old religion; and when their brethren were 
baniſhed from England, they voluntarily choſe to fol- 
low them ; ſo that this place was appropriated for the 
reception of the maſter of the rolls, and ſuch officers 
as acted under him, in 1377, but it does not appear 
that any records were lodged. here till about fix years 
afterwards. In this place is now the houſe where the 
maſter of the rolls reũdes in term time, and an old go- 
thic chapel, in which the records are kept, and divine 
ſervice performed. There is alſo a hall here where the 
maſter of the rolls hears cauſes, and attendance is gi- 
ven all day, for the benefit of ſuch as have occaſion 
to examine the records. The clergyman who preaches 


in the chapel is appointed by the maſter of the rolls, 


and on the walls are ſeveral monuments and inſcrip- 
tions. This liberty extends a conſiderable length, 
and no perſon can be arreſted in it, unleſs the writ. is 
endorſed by the maſter or his ſecretary. 2 

Phe liberties of the city extend to Holbourn Bars, 
near which is Staples Inn, one of thoſe belonging to 
the Chancery, and ſubject to the ſociety. of Gray's 
Inn. It conſiſts of two courts, and is pleaſantly ſitu- 
ated, with an agreeable walk behind. 

Near the above is Bernard's Inn, which is alſo an 
inn of chancery, and ſubordinate to Gray's Inn. It 
eonſiſts of three ſmall courts, the largeſt of which has 
a paſſage into Fetter-lane, 2 0 17 

At a {mall diſtance from this, on the ſame ſide of 
the ſtreet, was formerly Thavies Inn, ſaid to be the 
firſt inn for the ſtudy of the law in England. This 
inn has been lately converted into a ſtreet, with ele- 

— ildings on each ſide for the uſe of private 
es. 0 1015 A | 

. Nearly oppoſite to Thavies Inn was the antient pa- 
lace belonging to the biſhops of Ely, which has been 
lately taken down for the admiſſion of new buildings, 
This gothic edifice was firſt built in the reign of Ed- 
ward I. with proyifien for three prieſts to {ay maſs ; 
but the biſhops have deſerted it for many years. The 

iwileges, however, extend a conſiderable, way, and 
4 the reign. of queen Elizabeth, the eſtate was given 
to her favourite fir Chriſtopher Hatton, who built a 
houſe on it, but that is now demoliſhed, and a ſtreet, 


called Hatton-Street, containing many very genteel | 


houſes, has been ſince built, where the chancellor's 
garden, was. This ſtreet is not ſurpaſſed by any of the 
nize in London, and in it is a free mathematical ſchool, 
and a large charity ſchool, belonging to the pariſh, of 
St. Andrew, Holborn. | | 
This ward contains fix pariſh churches, namely, 
St. Bartholomew the Great, St. Bartholomew the 
Leſs, St. Sepulchre's ; St. Bride's and St. Dunſtan's, 
Fleet-ſtreet ; and St. Andrew's, Holborn. | 
St. Bartholomew the Great is ſituated on the eaſt 
2 


, 


—— — 


| fide'of Smithfield, near Duke-ſtreet. It was rebuilt 


in 1628, and eſcaped the fire of London; but it is 
only a poor mean ſtructure. 
St. Bartholomew the Leſs ſtands near the Hoſpital 
and is alſo one of thoſe that eſcaped the fire of Lon. 
don. It is an antient gothie ſtructure, but does not 
contain any thing remarkæble. 
St. Sepulchre's church ſtands near the upper part of 
Snow-hill ; and although it was greatly damaged by 
the fire of London, yet it was afterwards fitted up in 
the neateſt manner for divine worſhip. This church 
is 126 feet long, excluſive of the broad paſſage acroſs 
the weſt end: the breadth, excluſive of the north 
chapel, is 58 feet. The heighth of the roof in the 


— 


ä 
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reception of ſuch Jews as had embraced the Chriſtian || 
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middle iſle is 35 feet; and the heighth of the ſteeple, 
to the top of the pinnacles, is 146 feet. The body 
of the church is enlightened with a row of very large 
gothic windows, with buttreſſes between, over which 
runs a flight cornice ; and the top is finiſhed with a 
plain and ſubſtantial battlement work, in the ſtyle of 
the public buildings in the reign of Edward LV. The 
ſteeple is a plain ſquare tower, crowned at each corner 
with a handſome pinnacle. 
The church-yard, which is on the ſouth ſide of the 
building, was formerly incloſed with a high brick 
wall, without allowing any footway for paſſengers on 
the outſide; but, among the other improvements 
made in the city, the wall was removed in the year 
1760, and the church- yard laid entirely open. 
The ſexton of this church is the perſon that gives 
admonition to the condemned criminals in Newgate 
the night before their execution; and again as they 
are carried by the church on their way to T yburn : 
on this occaſion the great bell of the church tolls as a 
| bell from ſeven; to about ten in the morning. 
St. Bride's church, Fleet-ſtreet, is one of the no- 
bleſt edifices for public worſhip in London. The ald 
church was deſtroyed by the fire in x666, and the 
preſent ſtructure ſiniſned according to a plan drawn by 
| kr Chriſtopher Wren, It is 111 feet long, 87 broad, 
and the ſteeple 234 feet high. The body of it is plain 
and regular, the openings all anſwering one another: 
the roof is raiſed on pillars ; and the altar-picee, like 
the outiide of the church, is very magnificent. The 
circular pediment over the lower part is ſupported by 


- — 
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ſix Corinthian columns. The ſteeple is a ſpire of ex- 


treme delicate warkmanſhip, raiſed upon a ſolid but 


light tower; and the ſeveral ſtages by which the ſpe 
gradually decreaſes are well deſigned, and executed 
with all the advantages of the orders. In the 

is a ring. of bells, particularly diſtinguiſhed for the 
melody of their found. This ſteeple was. fame years 
ago greatly injured by lightning ; but the damage was 
repaixed at the expence of the pariſhioners. 

St. Dunſtan's church is one of thoſe that eſcaped 
the fire of London; face which, however, it has been 
ſeveral times repaired, and the inconvenience that for- 
merly aroſe from a number of ſmall ſhops or theds that 
ood in the-front of it, bas been lately removed. 'The 
church conſiſts of a large body, with a very diſpropor- 
kionate tower. The dial of the clock projects aver 
the ſtreet at the ſouth, and with a double face, at the 
extremity. of a beam; and over it is an Ionic porch, 
containing o figures erect, carved and painted as 
large as life; which, with knotted clubs, alternately 
ſtrike. the hours and quarters on two bells hung be- 
tween them. In a nich at the eaſt end of the church 
13-the ſtatue; of queen Elizabeth, which formerly 
ftogad on Ludgate. In this church is a lecture found- 
ed by Dr. White, which is continued on Sundays in 
time of the terms, and Thurſdays during the vaca- 
tion. 

St. Andrew's church is fituated in the. center of a 
large burying-ground. near the north-weſt angle of 
Shoe-lane, Holbourn. The old church eſcaped the 
fire of London, but it became fo ruinous, that in 
1687 it was pulled down, and the preſent one built in 
its ſtead, except the tower, which was not erected till 
1704. The body is well built, and enlightened by 
two ſeries of windows, on the top of which runs 2 


— 


— 


* 


handſome baluſtrade. The tower riſes ſquare, and 


conſiſts only of two ſtages, crowned with ä 
all 
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and pinnacles at the corners. The firſt ſtage, which 


is plain, has the dial: in the upper ſtage there is a very 


handſome window to each front, tall, arched, andi de- 


corated with Doric piliaſters, which ſupport a lofty 
arched pediment e within by a ſhield. The 
cornice that crowns the tower 1s ſupported by ſcrolls; 
and the baluſtrade that riſes above this has a very firm 
baſe. Each corner of the tower has an ornamental 
pinnacle, conſiſting of four large ſcrolls, which, meet- 
ing in a body, ſupport a pine-apple; and from the 
erdwn of the fruit riſes a well contrived fane. The 
inſide is exceeding neat and well finiſhed. Over the 
communion table is a large painted window, the 
lower part of which repreſents the Meſſiah and his 
diſciples at the Laſt Supper; and in a compartment 
above is repreſented his reſurrection from the grave. 
The church ſtands at an advantageous diſtance from 
the ſtreet, from which it is ſeparated by a wall that in- 
cloſes the church-yard, and the entrance to it 1s by 
large and elegant iron gates. 3 : 

Having thus deſcribed every public edifice in the 
great city of London, we ſhall now proceed to the 
ſecond grand diviſion of the whole metropolis, name- 
ly, the city and liberties of IN 


WESTMINSTER. 


This is ſo called from its abbey or monaſtery, to 
which it received the addition of weſt to diſtinguiſh it 
from the cathedral of St. Paul, ſituated to the eaſt of 
it. The place, antiently called Weſtminſter, was a 
fmall unhealthy village, and extended only over the 
two pariſhes now called St. Margarets and St. John's. 
In the reign of queen Elizabeth we find its bounds 
extended, and at preſent, beſides its collegiate church, 
it has nine pariſhes, containing ſeveral public ſtruc- 
tures, of which we thall give an account, when we 
have mentioned its form of government. It is called 
a city, becauſe that in the reign of Henry VIII, the 
monaſtery was converted into a biſhopric; and lord 
Coke fays, that the refidence of a biſhop conſtitutes 
a city; but that great lawyer muſt certainly mean 
that it does ſo only in the preſent acceptation of the 
word ; for we find cities mentioned in hiſtory long 
before the name or office of a biſhop was known. 

The government of Weſtminſter is veſted in a high- 
ſteward, who is generally a peer, and enjoys the of- 
fice for life. He is choſen by the dean and chapter, 
with the privilege of nominating a deputy, who is 
called the ſteward, and likewiſe holds his place for 
life, under whom is another officer, called high bai- 
liff, upon whom moſt of the buſineſs devolves, for 
the two others are rather nominal 'than real officers, 
There are alſo ſixteen burgeſſes with as many aſſiſt- 
ants, and 2 high conſtable chofen at the court leet, 
before the high ſteward, or his ſteward. The high 
bailiff muſt be converſant with the laws, and to him 
is committed the whole power of a ſheriff, He is the 
returning officer on all elections, and has the power 
of ſummoning juries, with the privilege of ſittin 
next the ſteward on the bench, and is entitled to al 
fines and forfeitures. The dean and chapter are, 
however, the ſuperior officers, both civil and eceleſi- 
aſtical, and their juriſdiction over Weſtminſter, St. 
Martin's le Grand, and ſome other parts, are all ex- 
empted from epiſcopat viſitations. 9 

The firſt thing that engages our attention without 
Temple-Bar is the pariſh church of St. Clement 
Danes, fo called, either becauſe the Danes, who were 
converted to chriſtianity, had a church here, or elſe 
that it was their common burial place. The old 
church was pulled down in 1680, and the preſent 
ſtructure erected under the direction of fir Chriſto- 
— Wren, but its ſteeple was not finiſhed tilt 1719. 

he church is built entirely of ſtone, and has two 
rows of fine windows, the lower one being plain, but 
thofe above curiouſly ornamented. It has a portico 
on the ſouth, over which is a dome ſupported by 
Ionic pillars. The ſteeple is exceeding beautiful, an 
rifes to a confiderable heighth,” adorned with pillars 
of the Corinthian and Compoſite orders. 


* 
* 
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In this pariſh. are three charity-ſchools, with fx 


alms-houſes for poor women. There are alſo three 
of the inns of chancery; the firſt of which is 

St. Clement's Inn, fo called from its being in the 
neighhourhood of the church. It is a place of conſide- 
rable antiquity, but the preſent buildings are entirely 
modern. It conſiſts of a hall and three courts, and 
is ſubject to the Inner Temple. 

Near the above is New Inn, ſo called to diſtinguiſh 
it from another which formerly ſtood in Seacoal-lane. 
It is exceeding handſome, with a pleaſant airy ſquare, 
and a very neat hall. It is ſubje& to the Middle 
Temple. | 

Oppoſite to New Inn is Lyons Inn, which belongs 
to the Inner Temple; but it does not contain any 
thing remarkable. 

Near New Inn is Clare Market, fo called from the 
antient family of Clares, to whom, it formerly belon- 
ged. Tt is as well ſupplied with all forts of proviſions 
as any market in or near London, and is reſorted to 
by great numbers of people, being ſituated in a very 
populous neighbourhood 2 3 

On the north ſide of the Strand were formerly ma- 
ny ſeats belonging to the nobility, particularly the noble 
families of Norfolk, Eſſex, and the biſhop of Bath 
and Wells; but they have been long ſince all totally 
— and fine new ſtręets built where they 

3 7 

The next public edifice we come to is the pariſh 
church of St. Mary le Strand, which is ſituated near 
the middle of the ſtreet of that name, and is one of 
the fifty new churches erected by a& of parliament, 
Though this edifice is not very extenſive, yet it is ex- 
ceeding magnificent: it is maſſy, without the appear- 
ance of being heavy, and ſo conſtructed as to be likely 
to ſtand for ages to come, At the entrance on the 
weſt is an aſcent by a flight of ſteps cut in the ſweep 
of a circle, that lead to a portico of Ionic. columns 
covered with a dome, which is crowned with an ele- 
gant vaſe. The columns are continued along the 
body of the church, with pilaſters of the ſame order 
at the corners; and in the intercolumniations are 
niches handſomely ornamented. Over the dome is. a 
pediment ſupported by Corinthian columns, which 
are alſo continued round the body of the ſtructure, 
over thoſe of the Tonic order beneath; between which 
are the windows placed over the niches: Theſe co- 
lumns are ſupported on pedeſtals, and have pilaſters 
behind with arches ſprung from them, and the Win- 
dows have angular and circular pediments alternately, 
A handſome baluſtrade ig carried round the top, and 
its ai : r with yaſes., The ftceple is light 
though ſolid, and is ornam̃ented with Compoſite eo: 
adi _ capitals.” The whole baildi: 8 8 is) 
by a dwarf ſtone wall, qrnamented with very ſtron 
)) er 
Near this church was the royal palace, called So- 
merſet-Houſe, from its being built by the great dabe 
of Somerſet in the reign of Edward Vi. but the duke 
having been attainted, it fell to the crown, and was 
often uſed as the reſidence of ſome of the royal fa- 
mily. Several additions were made to it by order of 
Chet and here it was 5. Tas 076 fir Edmond- 
bury Godfrey, an eminent juſtice of the peace, and 
an upright magiſtrate, was: — — murdered 5 
the papiſts. This antictt edifice has 1 lately pi 
led down, and on its ſcite are now erecting ſeveral — 
cious buildings, intended for public offices belonging 


to the government. | | e  d 
A Ittle farther to the weſt, on the ſame fide where 
Somerſet-Houle is the Savoy, fo called from 
Peter of Savoy, earl of Richmond, who built a houſe 
of 
Edward III. great part of it was pulled down, and an- 
other more ificent. one erected, which was partly 
deſtroyed by Wat Tyler. It is now the property of 
the crown, and conſiſts of a ſquare court, with ftro 
ſtone buildings, mixed with flint. The principal — 
for it, at. pfelent, is for ſuch recruits, as inliſt in the 
regiments lying abroad, and as a priſon for ſuch ſol- 
diers..as gaſext from the army, or are guilty of any 
other 
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other crimes cognizable by the military law. In one 
part of it were barracks for ſoldiers, in which ſeveral 
battalions of the foot guards were conſtantly ſtationed ; 
but theſe being deſtroyed by fire in the beginning of 
the year 1776, the ſtables in Somerſet-yard were con- 
verted into barracks, and have been ever ſince uſed 
for that purpoſe, Among other buildings in the Sa- 
voy is a chapel belonging to French proteſtants, by 
whom it has been uſed ever ſince the reign of king 
William; and there is alſo another for Germans who 
are Calviniſts, where divine ſervice is performed in 
their own language: 8 | 

Adjoining to the Savoy are a great number of houſes 
that formerly belonged to the Duchy of Lancaſter, 
the claim to which has been ſo long dormant, that the 
tenants in poſſeſſion have ſupported an excluſive title 
to the premiſes, and have conſtantly lived in them 
without aying any rent, befides the common pariſh 
taxes. 1 is ſaid, however, that the claim of the 
crown will berevived, and that a ſcheme is in agitation 
for converting the precin& of the Savoy to ſome pub- 
lic uſes. e | 

Nearly oppoſite the Savoy is Exeter-Exchange, ſo 
called from its being built on the ſpot where the earls 
of Exeter formerly had a houſe. It is a very large 
building erected in the modern taſte, but exceedin 
heavy. The ground floor is let out into ſhops, AT 
the upper one is occaſionally uſed for various purpoſes. 


The next pariſh we come to is that of St. Paul's, | 
1 coach-houſes and ſtables, with proper ſubterraneous 


communications reſerved between, enlightened by 


Covent-Garden, ſo called from the principal part of 
the ground on which it ſtands having been antiently a 
large garden belonging to the abbots and monks of 
the Convent of Weſtminſter. When the monaſtery 
was diſſolved, the firſt lord Ruſſel obtained a grant of 
this garden, and all the ground rents of the houſes 
near it are now the property of his grace the duke of 
Bedford. | | f 
Covent-Garden Market is a part of the antient gar- 
den belonging to the monaſtery,” and ſhould properly 
be called Convent Garden, though it is corrupted into 
Covent and ſometimes Common Garden. This 
market conſiſts of à ſpacious ſquare, containing about 
three acres of 
England for all kinds of vegetables, herbs, fruits and 
flowers. It is ſurrounded by a wooden rail, and in 
the center is a column, on the top' of which are four 


ſun-dials. On the north fide of this ſquare is a mag- 


nificent piazza, deſigned by Inigo Jones, which, if 
carried round it according to the plan of that cele- 
brated architect, would have rendered it one of the 
fineſt ſquares in Europe. There was another piazza 
at the north-eaft corner; but that part of the ſquare 
being a few years ago deftroyed by fire, it was rebuilt 
without reftoring the piazza. | „ 
On the weft ſide of the ſquare ſtands the parifh 
church of St. Paul, a very neat building, erected from 
a deſign of the celebrated architect Inigo Jones. In 
the front is a plain but noble portico of the Tuſcan 
order, executed in a maſterly manner: the columns, 
which are four in number, are maſſy; and the inter- 
columniations being large, the whole. has an air of 
elegant ſimplicity. The four columns Ran e 
iment that extends over the whole front, in the 
center of which is a dial, and on the apex is a vane. 
The building itſelf, though plain, is well proportion- 


ed: the walls are of brick covered with plaifter, and 


the corners are of ſtone : the roof is flat, and though 
of great extent, is ſupported only by the walls. The 
| windows are of the Tuſcan form like the portico, arid 
the altar-piece is adorned with eight fluted columns 
of the Corinthian order, painted in imitation of por- 


hyry. : 
F At the north-eaſt 'corner of this ſquare, under the 
iazza, is the principal entrance to Covent-Garden 
heatre, the beauties of which are entirely concealed 
by the ſurrounding houſes. ' This is alſo the cafe with 
the neighbouring royal theatre in Drury-lane, except 
the front entrance next Catharine-ſtreet, which has 
been lately altered, and made very handſome and 
commodious. | 
Returni 
and pr ing a little farther to the weſt, on the 
1 | 


und; and is the greateſt market in 


| 


from Covent-Garden into the Strand, 
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ſouth ſide, next the Thames, is a place called the 
Adelphi Buildings. On the ſpot where theſe are erec- 
ted was antiently a manſion belonging to the biſhop 
of Durham, which was afterwards converted into 
buildings and wharfs, and called by the name of Dur- 
ham-Yard. But the whole place having become in a 
very ruinous condition, three brothers of the name 
of Adam agreed with the duke of St. Albans for the 
ground, and converted it into one of the moſt elegant 
pile of buildings within the metropolis. The great 
deſcent to the river that ran down Durham-yard is 
removed, by theſe buildings being raiſed on ſtrong 
lofty arches, whereby a ftreet is | Kava at the eat 


end, which runs in a direct line from the Strand to 


the river. Fronting the Thames, is a moſt beautiful 
row of houſes, between which and the riveris a ve 

ſpacious terrace ſecured by very handſome iron rails. 
Another ſtreet extends between the river and the 
Strand, parallel to the terrace, which leads into York 
Buildings; and in this ſtreet is a very handſome edi- 
fice uſed by the Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce. At the weſ⸗ 
tern extremity of this ſtreet is another that leads to 
the weſt end of the terrace. The end and centre 
houſes are particularly handſome, and are diſtinguiſh- 


ed by being ornamented with pilaſters and cornices of 


artificial ſtone, f 1 
. The vaults under the houſes are ſo exceeding exten- 
five, that they are converted into ranges of warehouſes, 


wells in the back yards between the houſes above. 
From the old entrance to Durham- yard is a wide arch- 
way for carriages under the houſes down to the ware 

houſes, and to a ſpacious wharf below the terrace: 
and there is another entrance that opens to the ſtreet 
on the ſide next York Buildings. The ſummits of the 
arches - fronting the river are adapted as compting- 
houſes for the warehouſes below ; or as kitchens to 
the oppoſite houſes above. From the terrace is a 
beautiful view of the river between the. bridges at 
Black-friars and Weſtminſter ; as alſo a very extenſive 
proſpect of the adjacent fields in the county of Surry. 


A little to the weſt of the Adelphi Buildings are ſe- 


veral ſtreets which go under the name of York Build- 
ings ; and are ſo called from a houſe antiently ſituated 
on the ſpot belonging to the archbiſhop of York. 
This houſe afterwards: coming to George duke of 
Buckingham, he diſpoſed of it to builders, who con- 
verted it into ſtreets and alleys, in which his name and 
title are ſtill preſerved; they being called George-ftreet, 
Villiers-ſtreet, Duke-ſtreet, Ot-alley, and Bucking- 
ham-ſtreet. 


trees, in the center of which is a beautiful ſtone gate 
to the ſtairs. This gate is of the Tuſcan order, or- 
namented with ruſtic work, and was deſigned by that 
celebrated architect Inigo Jones. At the eaſt corner 
is a high wooden tower, called York Buildings Wa- 
ter-Works, erected for raiſing water for the ſupply of 
that neighbourhood. The company to whom it be- 
longs were incorporated by act of parliament in the 

year 1691. 1 | 
The next public edifice that claims our atten- 
tion is, the pariſh church of St. Martin's in the 
Fields, ſo called, becaufe, when it was originally built, 
this part of the town was a field near the _ of 
Charing. Tt is Focal ſuppoſed that the firſt church 
was only a ſmall chapel, for the uſe of the monks of 
Weſtminſter, when they came to vilit, their garden. 
At the general diſſolution of religious houſes it fell to 
the crown. and was made parochial by order of Hen- 
ry VIII, but in 1721 the old church became fo ruin- 
ous that it was found neceſſary to take it down, and 
erect another in its ſtead, which was finiſhed in 1726, 
under the direction of Mr. Gibbs. It is a very ſpa- 
cipus and elegant edifice built with ſtone. . In the 
weſt front is an aſcent by a long flight of ſteps to a ve- 
ry noble portico of Corinthian columns that ſupport 
1 in which are the royal arms in bas relief. 
he ſame order is continued round in pilaſters, and 
in the intercolumniations are two ſeries of windows 
| ſurrounded 


At the bottom of theſe ſtreets, next the 
Thames, is a very handſome terrace-walk planted with | 
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d with ruſtic. On each ſide the door, on 

— — are near the corners, are lofty Corinthian 
columns: the roof is concealed by a handſome baluſ- 
de, and the ſpire is ſtately and elegant. The de- 
2 tions within are exceeding beautiful; the roof is 
acht adorned with fret-work; ſlender Corinthian 
pars Ä raiſed on high pedeſtals, riſing in the front 
= the galleries, ſerve to ſupport both them and the 
f of, which on the lides reſts upon them in a very or- 
Je ented arch-work. The eaſt end is richly adorned 
ith fret-work and gilding, and over the altar is a 
large window finely painted. — The whole expence of 
building and decorating this church amounted to 
60,8911. 108. 4d. of which 33, 450l. was granted by 


parliament, and the reſt raiſed by voluntary contri- | 


"Oppoſite to St. Martin's-lane is the town houſe 


of his grace the duke of Northumberland. The front 
of the building next the ſtreet is exceeding mag- 
nificent. In the center is a grand arched gate, the 
piers of which are continued up to the top of the 
building, with niches on each fide from the ground, 
decorated with carvings in a fort of Gothic ſtyle. 
They are connected at the top by uniting: to form an 
arch in the center, opening from the top of the houſe 
to a circular balcony ſtanding on a ſmall bow window 
over the gate beneath. Over the arch, on a pedeſtal, 
is a carved lion, the creſt of the duke of Northum- 
berland's arms. The building on each fide the center 
is of brick, containing two ſeries of regular windows, 
five on each ſide, over a like ſeries of niches on the 


ground ſtory. At each extremity is a tower with ruſ- 


tic ſtone corners, containing one window each in front, 
correſponding with the building. Theſe towers riſe 
above the reſt of the front, firſt with an arched win- 
dow; above that a port-hole window, and the top is 
terminated with a dome crowned with a vane. T he 
center is connected with the turrets over the building 
by a breaſt-work of ſolid piers and open lattice-work 
alternately, correſponding with the windows beneath, 
which has ſtone work under them carved in like 
manner. The four ſides of the inner court are faced 
with Portland-ſtone; and the two wings, which ex- 
tend from the garden front towards the river, are 
above 100 feet in length. The principal door of the 
houſe opens to a veſtibule about 82 feet long, and up- 
wards of 12 feet wide, properly ornamented with co- 
lumns of the Doric order. Each end of it communi- 
cates with a ſtair-caſe leading to the principal apart- 
ments, which face the garden. They conſiſt of ſeveral 
ſpacious rooms fitted up in the moſt elegant manner. 
The ceilings are embelliſhed with copies of antique 
aintings, or fine ornaments of ſtucco richly gilt. 
he chimney- pieces conſiſt of ſtatuary. and other cu- 
rious marble, carved and finiſhed in the moſt correct 
taſte. The rooms are hung either with beautiful 
tapeſtry, or the richeſt damaſks, and magnificently 
furniſhed with large glaſſes, ſettees, marble tables, 
&c. with frames of exquiſite 3 richly 
gilt. They alſo contain a great variety of pictures 
executed by the moſt diſtinguiſhed maſters, particu- 
larly Raphael, Titian, Paul Veroneſe. Salvator, 
Rol, Rubens, Vandyke, &c. Behind the houſe is 
a fine garden, with walks that reach almoſt to the 
Thames, and Jaid out in the moſt elegant taſte. 

Charing Croſs, where ſeveral ftreets terminate, 
was formerly called the Village of Charing, and it 
received the addition of Croſs from Edward I. having 
erected a croſs at it in memory of his beloved queen 
Eleanor, it being the laſt place where her body reſted 
betore it was depoſited in Weſtminſter Abbey. The 
croſs ſtood till the time of the civil wars, when it was 
pulled down, as a relic of popery ; and at the reſtora- 
tion, a fine equeſtrian ſtatue of king Charles I. was 
ſet up in its ſtead. It is ſtill ſtanding, and is of braſs, 
executed in the moſt maſterly manner, placed on a pe- 
deſtal, ſecured by iron paliſadoes. 

On the north of Charing Croſs is the Mews, a 
ſtately modern edifice uſed as ſtables for horſes be- 
longing to his majeſty. The word Mews ſignifies a 
place uſed by falconers for keeping hawks, and we 
find the king's falconers reſided here fo early as 1377. 
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It was firſt uſed as the royal ſtables, when thoſe be- 
longing to our kings in the village of Lomeſbury, 
now called Bloomſbury, were burnt down, 1537, but 
being in a ruinous condition, his late majeſty cauſed 


the whole to be pulled down and rebuilt in a moſt 


magnificent manner, in 1732. The ſtables are on the 
ground floor, and above are very convenient apart- 
ments for the coachmen, oſtlers, and other ſervants. 

The pariſh of St. Martin's has a library well fur- 
niſhed with books, in Caſtle-ſtreet, near the Mews, 
and under it a free ſchool, both founded and endowed 
by Dr. Tenniſon, archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

A little to the ſouth of Charing-Croſs, on the weſt 
fide of the ſtreet, is the Admiralty Office, a magnifi- 
cent edifice built of brick and ſtone. It has two deep 
wings, and the entrance is by a lofty portico ſupported 
by four large columns of the Ionic order, to which 
there is an aſcent by a few ſteps. The wall before 


the court is built in a very elegant manner: a piazza 


of neat columns extends along the front, in the cen- 
ter of which is a large ſea-horſe cut in ſtone. - Beſides 
a hall and other commodious rooms, there are ſix 
houſes which form the two wings, Viz. three on each 
ſide. Theſe houſes are very ſpacious, and are adapted 
for the refidence of the commiſſioners of the admiral- 
ty. In this office are tranſacted all maritime affairs 
belonging to the juriſdiction of the admiralty board ; 
who here regulate the affairs of the navy, nominate 
admirals, captains, and other officers to ſerve on board 
his majefty's ſhips of war, and give orders for the trial 
of thoſe Who have failed in their duty, or been guilty 
of other offences expreſſed in the articles of war. | 

At a ſmall diſtance from the Admiralty Office, on 
the oppoſite fide of the ſtreet, is the Banqueting- 
houſe, being part of the antient palace, called White- 
hall. This palace was originally built by Hubert de 
Burgh, earl of Kent, in 1243, but one of the arch- 
biſhops of York having purchaſed it, it became the 
town reſidence of his ſucceſſors, and was called York 
Place, till the attainder of cardinal Wolſey, when it 
was forfeited to the crown, and was the common re- 
ſidence of our kings, till 1697, when it was deſtroyed 
by fire, except the Banqueting-houſe, which was built 
from a deſign of Inigo Jones in the reign of James I. 


The front of this building has a very grand appear- 


ance. It is built of fine free-ſtone, and adorned 
with two rows of noble pillars, with their capitals, 
the lower being of the Ionic order, and the upper 
ones Corinthian. The ceiling of the large room is 
finely painted by Rubens; but it is now uſed as a royal 
chapel. The other apartments are uſed for public 
offices, particularly, one for the ſecretaries of ſtate, 
and another for the national lotteries. 

Oppoſite the Banquetting-Houſe is a fine modern 


ſtone building called the Horſe Guards, where not 


only the horſe and grenadier guards, but alſo a party 
of the foot guards, conſtantly do duty. The build- 
ing conſiſts of a center and two wings, under the for- 
mer of which is a paſſage to St. James's Park, and 
over it is a pediment, on which is engraved the royal 
arms, and above is a cupola. The wings project be- 
yond the center, and the workmanſhip, though plain, 
1s exceeding neat. The War-Office is held in one 
of the apartments, as are alſo general court. martials 
in another. | 

Near the Horſe Guards, and fronting the parade 


in St. James's Park, is the Office for managing the 


naional revenue, commonly called the Treaſury. It 


is under the direction of five commiſſioners, one of 


whom is called the firſt lord of the treaſury, and is 
generally conſidered as the firſt civil officer in the na- 
tion. In the ſame place is held the Office of Trade 
and Plantations, under eight commiſſioners, whoſe 
buſineſs it is to enquire into the ſtate of trade both fo- 
reign and domeſtic, and to give every encouragement 


to trade and commerce, as far as it can be of ſervice 


to the nation, and the ſubjects in general. 

We come now to the two pariſhes of St. Margaret 
and gr. John the Evangeliſt, which conſtitute that 
part called the City of Weſtminſter, all the reſt being 
termed the liberties. Theſe two pariſhes contain ſe- 


veral public edifices, the moſt diſtinguiſhed of which 
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is the antient abbey church of St. Peter, commonly 
called Weſtminſter-abbey. 

The place where this building now ſtands was an- 
tiently called Thorney Ifland, from its abounding 
with thorns, and being ſurrounded by a branch of 
the Thames, which joined the main ftream of the 
river at a place called Channel Row. 

Many fabulous ſtories have been related reſpecting 
the foundation of this abbey ; but the only circum- 
ſtance that can be depended on for truth is, that the 
firſt building was erected by Sebert, king of the Eaſt 
Saxons, who died in the year 616. The church was 
dedicated to St. Peter, and conſecrated by Mellitus, 
the biſhop of London. This church and its monaſ- 
tery were repaired and enlarged by Offa, king of 
Mercia ; but being deſtroyed by the Danes, the whole 
was rebuilt by king Edgar, who granted them man 
ample privileges. This edifice being likewiſe greatly 
injured by the Danes, Edward the Confeſſor ordered 
the whole to be taken down, and erected a magnifi- 
cent one in its ſtead, in the form of a croſs; and 
this place he appointed for the inauguration of the 
kings of England. 

William the Conqueror, ſoon after his arrival in 
London, repaired to this church, and offered a ſump- 
tuous _ as a covering for Edward's tomb. He alſo 
gave fifty marks of ſilver, with a very rich altar cloth, 
and two caſkets of gold ; and the Chriſtmas follow- 
ing was ſolemnly crowned there, which was the firſt 
coronation performed in it. 

The ehurch and convent built by Edward the Con- 
feſſor was taken down by order of Henry III. who, in- 
ſtead thereof, began the preſent magnificent ſtructure, 
though it was not compleated till 1285, about four- 
teen years after his deceaſe. 

The chapel of Henry VII. which adjoins to the 
eaſt end of it, and is ſo called from its founder, was 
begun about the year 1502. That monarch deſigned 
it as a burial place for himſelf and his poſterity, and 
therefore ordered in his will that none but thoſe of 
royal blood ſhould be interred in it. 

On the ſuppreſſion of religious houſes, the abbey 
was ſurrendered to Henry VIII. who erected it into 
a college of ſecular canons, under the government of 
a dean. This eſtabliſhment, however, continued only 
two years, when he converted it into a biſhopric, 
which was diſſolved by Edward VI. who reſtored the 
government by a dean. In this ſtate it continued till 

the reign of queen Mary, when that princeſs, in 
1557, reſtored it to its antient conventual ftate ; but 
queen Elizabeth again ejected the monks, and in 
x £60 erected the abbey into a college, under thegovern- 
ment of a dean, and twelve ſecular canons or preben- 
daries. She alſo founded a ſchool for forty ſcholars, 
denominated the Queen's, to be educated in the libe- 
ral ſciences 5 . to the univerſity, and to have 
all the neceiſaries of life, except cloathing, of which 
they were to have only a gown every year. To this 
foundation belong choriſters, ſinging-men, an orga- 
niſt, twelve alms-men, &c. 

No very material alterations were made in the out- 
ward ſtructure of this church after the death of Henry 
VII. till the commencement of the preſent century ; 
- when it became the object of parliamentary concern, 
and was reſcued from that ruin into which it was fal- 
ling, by a thorough reparation at the national ex- 


ce. 
This venerable fabric has been new coated on the 
outſide, except that part called Henry the Seventh's 
chapel, which is indeed a ſeparate building. The weſt 


end has been adorned with two new ſtately towers, 


that have been thought equal in point of workman- 
ſhip to any part of the original building. But though 
ſuch pains have been taken in the coating, to preſerve 
the antient gothic grandeur, that this church in its 
diſtant proſpe& has all the venerable majeſty of its 
former ſtate, yet the beautiful carving with which it 
was once adorned is irretrievably loſt : the buttzeſſes, 
once coped with free-ſtone, and the ſtatues of our an- 
tient kings that formerly ſtood in niches, near the, 
tops of thoſe buttreſſes, are for the moſt part re- 
moved, and their broken fragments lodged in the root 


| maſterly. But the 


of Henry the Seventh's chapel. Next the tow 
the north ſide, ſome of mugs are ſtill Fe res 
and indeed it is on this fide that an outward View — 
= _ — taken, the other being ſo lo 
ered with buildings, that . 
9 gs, even its ſituation cannot 
In viewing the outſide of this building the attentio 
is particularly engaged by the magnificent portico th g 
leads into the north croſs, which by ſome has — 
ſtiled the Beautiful, or Solomon's Gate. It is probable 
this was built by Richard II. as his arms carved in 
ſtone were formerly over the gate. This portico bg 
been lately beautified, and over it is a window of mo 
dern date admirably well executed. On the fouth 
hide is a window ſet up in 1705, which is likewiſe ver 
rincipal | is pile 
IE: I the principal beauties of this pile are 

The building within the walls is 360 feet long : at 
the nave it is 72 feet broad, and at the croſs 195. The 
gothic arches and fide iſles are ſupported by 48 pillars 
of grey marble, each compoſed of cluſters of flendey 
ones, and covered with ornaments. 

On entering the weſt door, the. whole body of the 
church preſents itſelf at once to view, the pillars 
which divide the nave from the fide iſles being io for- 
med as not to obſtruct the fide openings, nor is the 
fight terminated to the eaſt but by the fine painted 
window over Edward the Confeſſbr's chapel, which 
antiently, when the altar was low, and adorned with 
the beautiful ſhrine of that pretended ſaint, muſt have 
afforded one of the fineſt proſpects the imagination can 
paint. The pillars terminate toward the eaſt by 2 
tweep, thereby incloſing the chapel of Edward the 
Conteſſor in a kind of femi-circle; and it is worthy 
obſervation, that as far as the gates of the choir, the 
pillars are filleted with braſs, but all beyond with 
ſtone. In conformity to the middle range of pillars, 
there are others in the wall, which, as theyriſe, ſpring 
into ſemi-arches, and are every where met in acute 
angles by their oppoſites, which in the roof are ador- 
ned with a variety of carvings. On the arches of the 
pillars are galleries of double columns fifteen feet wide, 
covering the {ide iſles, and enlightened by a middle 
range of windows, over which there is an upper range 
of larger windows, and by theſe, together with the 
four capital windows, facing the north, eaft, ſouth 


and weſt, the whole fabric is admirably enlightened. 


At the bottom of the walls, between the pillars, are 
ſhallow niches, arched about eight or ten feet high, 
in which the arms of the original benefactors are de- 
pitted, and over them are their titles, &c. but theſe 
are almoſt all concealed by the monuments of the 
dead placed before them, many of which are ex- 
tremely noble. 

In the great weſt window is a curious painting of 
Edward III. to the left of which, in a ſmaller win- 
dow, is a painting of one of our kings, ſuppoſed to 
be Richard II. but the colours being of a water blue, 
the features of the face cannot be diſtinguiſhed. On 
the other ſide the great window is a lively repreſen- 
tation of Edward the Confeſſor in his robes, and un- 
der his feet are painted his arms. 

After viewing the open part of the church, the 
next thing to be noticed is the choir, which can only 
be ſeen during the times of divine ſervice. The 
grand entrance is by a pair of beautiful iron gates; 
and the floor is paved with black and white marble. 
The antient ftalls are covered with gothic acute 
arches, ſupported by (mall iron pillars, and are painted 
of a purple colour ; but what moſt attracts the eye 1s, 
an antient portrait, near the pulpit, of Richard II. 
ſitting in a gilt chair, dreſſed in a green veſt flowered 
with gold, with gold ſhoes ornamented with pearls. 
This piece is ſix feet eleven inches in length, and 
three feet ſeven inches in breadth ; .but the lower part 
is much defaced. The altar is encloſed within a cu- 
rious baluſtrade, within which is a pavement of Mo- 
faic work, made at the charge of abbot Ware, and 
faid to be the moſt beautiful in its kind of any in the 
world, It appears, by ſome Latin verſes, that the 
ſtones of which it is compoled are of porphyry, and 


that it was laid in the year 1272. The altar, which 
formerly 


formerly ſtood in 2 chapel at Whitehall, is a ſtately 
and beautiful piece of marble, and was removed from 
the ſtores at Hampton - court in the year 1707, by or- 
der of her late majeſty queen Anne, who preſented it 
to this church. On each fide the altar are marble 
doors opening into St. Edward's chapel, where our 
kings retire to refreſh themſelves on the day of their 


coronation. . 


There are different. aſcents to the roof of this 
church, one off which is at the weſt corner of the 
north croſs, and another at the eaſt corner of the 
ſouth croſs. Over the ſouth-weſt tower are ſmall 
chambers ſaid to have been formerly the habitation of 
Bradſhaw, preſident of the rebels bloody court, where 
he ended his days with grief before the reſtoration. 
Having thus deſcribed the outer part of this antient 
ſtructure, we ſhall proceed to take a view of the moſt 
material parts of it within, after previouſly deſcribing 
that magnificent additional edifice called 

Henry THE SEVENTH'S CHAPEL. 

This chapel, which is ſtiled the Wonder of the 
Morld, is fituated to the eaſt of the abbey, to which 
it is ſo nearly joined, that on a ſuperficial view it ap- 
pears to belong to the ſame — It is ſupported 
without by ſixteen gothic buttreſſes, all — 
ornamented, and projecting from the building in dif- 
ferent angles. It is enlightened by a double range of 
windows, that throw the light into ſuch an advan- 
tageous diſpoſition as at once to pleaſe the eye and in- 
ſpire reverence. The buttreſſes extend up to the roof, 
and are made to ſtrengthen it by their being crowned 
with gothic arches, In theſe buttreſſes are niches, in 
which formerly ſtood a number of ſtatues ; but theſe 
being greatly decayed, have been long taken down. 

The entrance to this edifice is by a flight of ſteps 
of black marble, under a very noble arch that leads 
to the gates opening to the body or nave of the cha- 
pel; for, like a cathedral, it is divided into nave and 
fide iſles, to which there is a paſſage by a door on each 
ſide. The gates at the entrance of the nave are of 
braſs frame-work curiouſly wrought, and have, in 
every other pannel, a roſe and portcullis alternately. 
The ceiling is very lofty, and wrought with ſuch an 
aſtoniſhing variety of, tigures as to exceed deſcription, 
The ſtalls are of brown wainſcot, with gothic cano- 
pies, moſt beautifully carved, as are the ſeats with 
ſtrange devices : more particularly the carving under 
the ſeats, which are monſtrous repfeſentations of 
beaſts, but ſo ſtrongly expreſſed by the artificer, that 
nothing on wood is now remaining equal to it. 

The pavement is of black and white marble, laid 
at the charge of Dr. Killegrew, once prebendary of 
this abbey, as appears from two inſcriptions, one on 
a braſs plate near the founder's tomb, and the other 
cut in the pavement. The eaſt view from the entrance 

preſents you with the braſs chapel and tomb of the 
founder, and round it, where the eaſt end forms a 
ſemi-circle, are the chapels of the dukes of Buck- 
ingham and Richmond. 
he walls both of the nave and ſide ifles are adorned 
with the moſt curious imagery, and contain 120 ſta- 
tues of patriarchs, ſaints, martyrs and confeſſors; un- 
der which are angels ſupporting imperial crowns, be- 
fide innumerable ſmall ones, all of them eſteemed fo 


curious, that the beſt maſters are ſaid to have come | 


from abroad to take copies of them. 

The roof of the ſide ifles is flattiſh, and ſupported 
on arches between the nave and fide ifles, turning 
upon twelve ſtately gothic pillars, curiouſly adorned 
with figures, fruitage and foliage. 

The windows, beſide a ſpacious one at the eaſt end, 
are thirteen on each ſide above, and as many below ; 
and were formerly 5 each pane a wkite 

roſe, the badge of the houſe of Lancaſter ; an H the 
initial letter of the founder's name, or portculliſes 
crowned, the badge of the Beaufort's family ; of 
which there are ſome ſtill remaining. The length of 
the chapel within is 99 ſeet, the breadth 66, and the 
heighth 54. 

he original intent of this chapel was as a ſepul- 

chre, in which none but the remains of the royal fa- 

mily were to be depoſited ; and fo far has the will of 
1 


— 


| 
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the founder been obſerved, that only thoſe of hight 
quality have been interred here, whoſe deſcent may 


generally be traced from ſome of our antient kings. 


In the middle of the eaſt end of the nave is ſituated 
the magnificent tomb of Henry VII. and Elizabeth 
his queen. It is incloſed in a curious chauntry of caſt 
braſs, beautifully deſigned and well executed: it is 
ornamented with ſtatues, of which thoſe only of St. 
George, St. James, St. Bartholemew, and St. Ed- 
ward, are now remaining. Within it are the effigies 
of the royal pair, in their robes of ſtate, lying cloſe to 
each other on a tomb of black marble ; the head of 
which is ſupported by a red dragon, the enſign of 
Cadwallader, the laſt king of the Britons, from whom 
king Henry VII. was fond of tracing his deſcent. 
There are various devices alluding to his family and 
alliances ; ſuch as portculliſes, ſignifying his relation 
to the Beaufort's by his mother's fide ; roſes twiſted 
and crowned, in memory of the union of the two 
houſes of Lancaſter and York, by his marriage ; and 
at each end a crown in a buth, alluding to the crown 
— 7 5 III. found in a hawthorn in Boſworth- 

eld. 

At the head of this tomb lie the remains of Edward 
VI. grandſon to Henry VII. 

On one ſide of Henry's tomb, in a ſmall chapel, is 
a monument of caſt braſs, in which are the effigies of 
Lewis Stuart, duke of Richmond, and Frances his 
wife. They are repreſented as lying on a marble ta- 
ble, under a canopy of braſs curiouſly wrought, and 
ſupported by the figures of Faith, Hope, Charity and 
Prudence. On the top is a figure of Fame taking her 
flight, and reſting only on her toe. There is likewiſe 
a pyramid of black and white marble ſupporting a 
ſmall urn, in which is contained the heart of Eſme 
Stuart, ſon to the duke of Richmond and Lenox, 
who died in France in the year 1661. 

On the north fide of this chapel is a very antique 
monument, decorated with ſeveral antique figures in 
braſs gilt; the principal is Neptune in a penſive poſ- 
ture with his trident reverſed ; and Mars with his 
head reclined. Theſe figures ſupport the tomb on 
which lies the effigy of George Villiers, duke of 
Buckingham, who fell a ſacrifice to national reſent - 
ment, and periſhed by the hands of an aſſaſſin. The 
ducheſs, who cauſed this monument to be erected to 
his memory, lies in effigy by his fide. 


Near this is a noble monument of later date, and 


much ſuperior in deſign and workmanſhip, erected to 
the memory of John Sheffield, duke of Buckingham, 
where his grace's ſtatue, in a Roman habit, reclines 
on an altar of fine marble : his ducheſs is repreſented 
ſitting at his feet weeping. On each ſide are military 
trophies ; and over all an admirable figure of Time 
holding ſeveral medallions, repreſenting the heads of 
their graces* children. The inſcription ſets forth the 
duke of Buckingham's poſts, with his qualifications ; 
and over his ſtatue is a Latin inſcription to the fol- 
lowing purpoſe : 


I lived doubtful, not diffolute ; 
I die unreſolved, not unrefigned ; 
Ignorance and error are incident to human nature: 
' Itruft in an Almighty and all good God 
Thou King of kings have mercy upon me. 


At the end of the north iſle, againſt the wall, is a 
monument in the form of a beautiful altar, raiſed by 
king Charles II. to the memory of Edward V. and his 
brother, who, it is ſaid, were murdered in the Tower 
by order of their uncle Richard III. The inſcription 
is in Latin, the tranſlation of which runs thus : 

« Here lie the relics of Edward V. king of Eng- 
& land, and Richard duke of Vork; who being con- 
< fined in the Tower, and there ſtifled with pillows, 
<« were privately and meanly buried by order of their 
cc perfidious uncle Richard the uſurper : their bones, 
<« long enquired after, and wiſhed for, after lying 
% 201 years in the rubbiſh of the ſtairs, (thoſe lately 


<« leading to the White Tower) were, on the 7th of | 


July, 1674, by undoubted proofs diſcovered, be- 


ing buried deep in that place, Charles II. pitying 
«c their 
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*© their unhappy fate, ordered thoſe unfortunate prin- 
ces to be laid amongt the relies of their predeceſ- 
© ſors, in the year 1678, and the 20th of his reign.” 

In the ſame iſle is a lofty monument, with a fantaſ- 
tical canopy over it, erected to the memory of queen 
Elizabeth, by king James I. her ſucceſſor. The in- 
ſcription repreſents her character, high deſcent, and 
the memorable acts of her reign. In the ſame place 
lies interred the bloody queen Mary, whoſe reign 
-preceded that of the before mentioned queen. 

In this iſle is a lofty pyramid, ſupported by two 
Griffins of braſs gilt, on a pedeſtal of curious marble, 
erected to the memory of Charles Montague, the firſt 
of that family who bore the title of Hallifax, 

At the eaſt end of the ſame iſle is a vault, in which 
are depoſited the remains of king James I. and his 
queen. Over this vault is a ſmall tomb adorned with 
the figure of a child, erected to the memory of Mary 
the third daughter of James I. There is alſo another 
monument, on which is the repreſentation of a child 
in a cradle, erected to the memory of Sophia, the 4th 
daughter of the ſame king. 

In the ſouth iſle of this chapel is a magnificent mo- 
nument erected to the memory of Mary Queen of 
Scots, the mother of king James I. who was beheaded 
on the 8th of February, 4382; at Fotheringay-caſtle 
in Northamptonſhire, on a ſcaffold erected in the hall 
of that caſtle., She was afterwards pompouſly inter- 
red, by order of queen Elizabeth, in the caſtle of Pe- 
terbarough ; but, on the acceſſion of her ſon to the 
throne 4; England, her remains were removed from 
thence, and placed near this monument amongſt her 
anceſtors. | 

Near this, incloſed with iron rails, is a handſome 
table monument, on which lies, finely robed, the 
effigy of Margaret Douglas, daughter of Margaret 
queen of Scots. Her ſon, the lord Darnley, father to 
James I. is repreſented foremoſt on the tomb, kneeling 


with the crown over his head: and there are ſeven 


others of her children repreſented round the tomb, 
Here is alſo a table monument, on which is the effi- 

70 of Margaret, counteſs of Richmond, mother to 
enry VII. 


At the eaſt end of this iſle is the royal vault, in 
which are depoſited the coffins of king Charles II. 
king William III. and queen Mary his conſort, queen 
Anne and prince George. Over theſe royal perſona- 
ges are their effigies (except that of prince George) in 
wainſcot preſſes; they are in wax work reſembling 
life, and dreſſed in their royal robes. 

At the corner of the great eaſt window 1s another 
wainſcot preſs, in which is placed the effigy of lady 
Mary, ducheſs of Richmond, dreſſed in the very 
robes her grace wore at the coronation of queen 
Anne, 

In a handſome wainſcot preſs near this is the efiigy 
of Catherine, relict of John duke of Buckingham; 
and cloſe by her ſtands the effigy of her fon, a child 
about four years old, 

On leaving this ifle, in another wainſcot preſs, is 
the effigy of general Monk, who had fo great a ſhare 
in the reſtoration of king Charles II. He was buried 
in a vault in this iſle, which is ſtill called Albemarle 
Vault. He is reprefented in armour, and the perſon 
who deſcribes him generaliy preſents his ducal cap for 
the acceptance of the obſerver's bounty, 

On the ſouth ſide of this chapel there is a ſmall 
place encloſed, in which are two coffins : the one con- 


tains the remains of the envoy of ny. the other 
p 


thoſe of the ambaſſador from the court of Spain; both 
of which were never interred, owing to their corpſes 
being arreſted for debt in the time ot king James the 
Firſt. 

The inſtallation of the knights of the moſt honour- 
able order of the garter is performed in this chapel. 
In their ſtalls are placed braſs plates of their arms, 
&c. and over them hang their banners, ſwords and 
helmets. | 
Underneath the body of this chapel is the vault 

repared in 1737, on the death of queen Caroline, 
or the reception of the royal family. On deſcending 
the ſtairs it is found to conſiſt of a double range of 
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late king George II. and his queen Caroline. 


| unite the Saxon and Norman lines. 


arched chambers, three on each fide, open 'to the 
middle walk between them. This middle walk ter. 
minates with the principal vault in front, where, in a 
large marble ſarcophagus, lie the two coffins of the 
Th 
coffins of Frederick prince of Wales, his princeſs, ® an 
duke of Cumberland, the duke of York, and others 
of the family, lie in the vaults on either ſide. 

Oppoſite the ſteps which lead to the chapel of Hen- 
ry VII. is the firſt of thoſe belonging to the antient 
abbey, called | 

Tur CHAPEL OF ST. EDWARD THE CoONFes5s0R, 

The firſt curioſity that preſents itſelf in this chapel 
is the antient ſhrine erected by Henry III. on the ca- 
nonizing of Edward the Confeſſor, king of England, 
and the laſt of the Saxon race. This — which 
was once eſteemed the glory of England, is now much 
defaced and neglected. It was compoſed of ſtones of 
various colours, beautifully enriched with all the coſt 
and art that human imagination could project. On 
one ſide ſtood a filver image of the Bleſſed Virgin, 
which, with two jewels of immenſe value, were pre. 
ſented by queen Eleanor, the wife of Henry III. On 
the other fide ſtood another image of the virgin 
Mary, wrought in ivory, preſented by Thomas Bec- 
ket, archbiſhop of Canterbury. To this ſhrine Ed- 
ward I. offered the Scots —2 and chair, in which 
the kings of Scotland uſed to be crowned, which are 
ſtill preterved. This ſhrine is now ſo ſtripped as to 
afford but little ſatisfaction, except to the curious; 
however, ſome of the ſtone-work with which it was 
adorned is ſtill to be ſeen. This ſtone- work is hollow 
within, and now encloſes a large cheſt, which Mr. 
Keep, ſoon after the coronation of James II. found 
to contain the remains of St, Edward. For it being 
broke by accident, he diſcovered a number of bones, 
and turning them up, found a crucifix richly orna- 
mented and enamelled, with a gold chain 20 inches 
long, both which he preſented to the king, who or- 
dered the bones to be re-placed in the old coftin, and 
incloſed in a new one made very ſtrong, and bound 
with iron, 

On the ſouth fide of this ſhrine lie the remains of 
Editha, daughter of Godwin earl of Kent, and wife 
of St. Edward. This lady ſurvived her huſband on- 
ly eight years, during which time ſhe was treated with 
great reſpect by William the Conqueror, who allowed 
her an apartment 1n his palace at Wincheſter, where 
ſhe died; and by his exprels orders, was interred with 
all the pomp ot royalty. 

Not far from the remains of this princeſs lie thoſe 
of queen Maud, ſurnamed the Good, daughter of 
Malcolm Canmore king , of Scotland, and wite to 
Henry I. of England, to whom ſhe was eſpouſed to 
The greateſt 
happineſs this princeſs enjoyed was in relieving the 
diſtreſſes of the poor. Part of a Latin epitaph on 
this excellent princeſs has been preſerved, the pur- 
port of which is as follows: 


Succeſs ne'er ſat exulting in her eye, 

Nor diſappointment heav'd the troubled figh ; 
Proſperity ne'er ſadden'd o'er her brow, 
While glad in trouble ſhe enjoy'd her woe ; 
Beauty nor made her vain, nor ſcepters proud, 
Nor titles taught to ſcorn the meaner croud. 
Supreme humility was awful grace, 

And her chief charms a baſhfulneſs of face. 


On the north ſide of this chapel is an antient tomb 
of very curious workmanſhip, erected to the memory 
of Henry III. The pannels are of poliſhed porphyry, 
and the Moſaic work round them of gold and ſcarlet. 
On the top of it is the effigy of the king finely execu- 
ted in gilt braſs ; and the corners of the tomb are de- 
corated with twiſted pillars gilt and enamelled. 

At the feet of Henry III. is an antient table monu- 
ment of grey marble, on which lies the eftigy of 
Eleanor, queen to Edward I. On the ſides of this, 


monument are engraven the arms of Caſtile and Leon 
quarterly, and' thoſe of Ponthieu hanging on vines, 
and eak-trees, Round the copper verge is emboſſed 

in 


2 


i n characters the following inſcription: Here 

ab rn formerly queen of England, wife to 
ing Edward I.” i | | 

Y Os table, which was formerly placed near her 

tomb, was the following inſcription : 


ueen Eleanor is here interred; 
A worthy noble dame, 
Siſter unto the Spaniſh king, 
Of royal blood and fame. EP 
King Edward's wife, firſt of that name, 
And prince of Wales by right; 
Whoſe father Henry, juſt the Third, 
Was ſure an Engliſh Wight, 
Who crav'd her wife unto his ſon, 
The prince himſelf did go 
On that embaſſage luckily, 
As chief, with many mo. ' 
This knot of linked marriage 
Her brother Alphonſo lik'd, | 
And ſo, 'tween ſiſter and this prince 
The marriage was up-ſtrik'd. 
The dowry rich and royal was, 
For ſuch a prince moſt meet, 
For Pontieve was the marriage gift, 
A dowry rich and great; 
A woman both in council wiſe, 
Religious, fruitful, meek, ; 
Who did encreaſe her huſband's friends, 
And larg'd his honour eke. 
Learn ta die. 


n this chapel is a large plain coffin of grey marble, 
— of , ea "rat which encloſes the body of 
king Edward I. who was ſon to Henry III. 
named Edward in honour of St. Edward his father's 
patron and predeceſſor, and afterwards Long Shanks 
from his tall and ſlender body. He died on the 
7th of July 130. It is worthy of remark, that on 
opening this tomb fo lately as the month of May, 
1774, the royal corpſe was found in ſo perfect a ſtate 
as to aſtoniſh the beholders. He had on a gold and 
ſilver tiſſue robe, over which was a very handſome 
one of crimſon velvet, both of them quite freſh, and 
the jewels that were about him appeared exceeding 
bright. He had in one hand a ſcepter and dove, and 
in the other a ſcepter and croſs, which meaſured near 
five feet in length. The crown on his head being 
raiſed, the ſkull appeared bare,,but the face and hands 
ſeemed perfectly entire. He meaſured in length ſix 
feet two inches. 

Not far from this is a table monument of Margaret 
daughter to Edward IV. The inſcription ſets forth 
her name and age, which was only nine months. 

Here is alſo a ſmall monument covered with a ſlab 
of Lydian marble finely poliſhed, erected to the me- 
mory of Elizabeth Tudor, ſecond daughter of king 
Henry VII. who died aged three years. 

On the ſouth ſide of this chapel is an antient tomb 
erected to the memory of Philippa, third daughter to 
William, earl of Hainault, and queen to Edward III. 
It is of black marble, and round it were placed as or- 
naments, the brazen ſtatues of no leſs than 3o kings, 
princes, and noble perſonages, her relations. 

Near this is another antient tomb covered with a 
Gothic canopy, erected to the memory of Edward 
III. The efhgy of this prince lies on a table of grey 
marble, and though his tomb is diſtin from the 
queen's, yet their corpſes were both interred in one 
grave. This tomb was ſurrounded, like the former, 
with ſtatues, particularly thoſe of his children, and at 
the head of it is placed the ſhield and ſword carried 
before him in France. 

There is another tomb adjoining. to this, erected 
to the memory of Richard II. over which is a canopy 
of wood remarkable for a curious painting of the 
Virgin Mary and our Saviour. The robing of the 
effigy is curiouſly wrought with peaſe- cod ſhells open, 
and the peaſe out, alluding, in all probability, to his 
being once in full poſſeſſion of ſovereignty, but at laſt 
reduced to an empty title. 
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Between the ſhrine of St. Edward and the tomb of 
queen Philippa, under a large ſtone once beautifully 


He was 
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plated with braſs, lies the great Thomas of Wood 
ſtock, duke of Glouceſter, uncle to Richard II. He 
was brother tö the Black Prince, and ſixth and young- 
eſt ſon to Edward III. 3 

In a haiidſome wainſcot preſs in this chapel is the 
effigy of Edmund Shefheld, duke of Buckirigham, 
who was the ſecond and laſt duke of that family. 
His body was buried in Henry VIIth's chapel, 

At a {mall diſtance from the feet of St. Edward's 
ſhrine; is 7 | 

3 HE CHAPEL or HENRY V. 

Which is ſeparated from that of Edward the Confeſſor 
only by an iron ſereen, on each ſide of which are 
figures as large as tlie life, and guarding, as it were, 
the ſtair-caſe aſcending to the hatin over it. In 
this place is a magnificent tomb erected to the memo- 
ry of that glorious and warlike prince Henry of Mon- 
mouth, ſo called from the place of his nativity. He 
was a moſt excellent king, and by the memorable bat- 
tle of Agincourt acquired to hiinſelf and the Engliſh 
nation immortal honour. He was laid at the feet of 
St. Edward, in a place ſet apart for keeping relics, 
where his queen erected a monument over him of grey 
marble, on which was placed his ſtatue ; the body 
whereof was heart of oak, and the head beaten filver, 
as were the ſcepter and other ſigns of royalty that 
adorned it; all which were deſtroyed in the time of 
Oliver Cromwell. This tomb was encloſed in the 
manner it now is by Henry VII. and over it, in a 
chauntry chapel, are till to be ſeen the armour and 
capariſons of Henry V. 

Near this tomb, in an old wooden cheſt, lie the 
remains of Catherine, queen to Henry V. 

Beſides the chapels already mentioned, there are 
nine others, which we ſhall deſcribe ih their proper 
order, beginning with 

Tux Charrl or ST. ANDREW. 

In the center of this chapel is a moſt beautiful mo- 
nument erected to the memory of Sir Henry Norris, 
his lady and fix ſons. The monument has a fine re- 
preſentation of an encampment in relief, and it is 
otherwiſe elegantly ornamented ; but it has not any 
inſcription. | 

In one corner of this chapel is the antient monu- 
ment of abbot Kirton, who died the 3d of October 
1465. It is worthy of obſervation, having ſeveral 
labels of black letter all round the portrait, which 
ſtands upon eagles crowned, alluding perhaps to his 
high deſcent from the antient and illuſtrious family of 
Codilbic. «9s, 

Againſt the eaſt wall of this chapel was formerly 2 
table monument erected to the memory of Sir John 
Burgh, who was twice honoured with knighthood ; 
once in the Netherlands by the earl of Leiceſter, and 
afterwards by Henry IV. of France, at the victory of 
St. Adrian, The inſcription informs us, that, en- 
deavouring to take and bring into England a large 
Spaniſh ſhip laden with jewels, gold, filver, Indian 
ſpices, &c. a prize of intinite value, by an unhappy - 
ſecurity of mind, deſpiſing the enemy, though far ſu- 
perior in force, he met with an untimely death at the 
age of 32, to the irreparable loſs of his country. 

ST. MICHAEL's CHAPEL. 

In this chapel is a ſmall monument erected to the 
memory of Sarah, ducheſs of Somerſet, reli& of John 
Seymour, duke of Somerſet. On the baſe of this 
monument lit two charity boys, one on each ſide, be- 
wailing the death of their great benefactreſs, who is 
repreſented in a modern dreſs, reſting upon her arm, 
under a canopy of ſtate, and looking earneſtly up at 4 

oup of cherubs iſſuing from the clouds above her. 
Underneath is a Latin inſcription, importing the 
many charitable foundations ſhe eſtabliſhed during her 
life time. 

A moſt ſuperb monument has been erected in this 
chapel within theſe few years to the memory of Mr. 
Joſeph Gaſcoigne Nightingale and his lady. Above is 
repreſented a lady expiring in the arins of her huſband; 
and beneath, flily creeping from a tomb, the king of 
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terrors preſents his grim viſage, pointing his dart to 
the dying figure, at which fight the huſband, ſuddenly 
ſtruck with aſtoniſhment, horror and deſpair, would 
willingly ward off the fatal ſtroke from the diſtreſſed 
object of his care, 

Oppoſite to this is a moſt ſuperb monument lately 
erected to the memory of the earl and counteſs of 
Mountrath. | 

| St. Jon THP EvVANGELIST'S CHAPEL. 

In the center of this chapel is a curious monument 
to the memory of fir Francis Vere, a gentleman of 
the firſt reputation for learning and bravery, who par- 
ticularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf at the battle of Nicu- 
ports at which he commanded in front, under prince 

aurice, in the ſervice of the States, againſt the Spa- 
niards. This great warrior was thirty years in the 
Dutch ſervice, andduring twenty of them commanded 
the auxiliary troops of England. His monument is a 
table, ſupported by four knights, kneeling, on which 
lie the ſeveral parts of a complete ſuit of armour, and 
underneath the effigy of fir Francis, in a looſe gown, 
on a quilt of alabaſter. On the baſe is a ſhort Latin 
inſcription, in gold letters, ſhewing to whom it be- 
longs ; and informing us, that he was nephew to the 
earl of Oxford, and governor of Portſmouth and the 
Brille, and that his diſconfolate widow erected this 
monument to his memory. | 

Cloſe to the wall is a monument of fir George Hol- 
lis, nephew to fir Francis Vere, and a myyor-general 
under him. On the pedeſtal is repreſented the fiege 
of a town, in relief, where the principal figure is a ge- 
neral on horſeback, holding a battoon, and having one 
eye blemiſhed, perhaps alluding to the ſiege of Nieu- 
port, in which fir George alſo gained great honour, 
and had a horſe killed under him. On each fide of 
this pedeſtal ſits a Pallas, lamenting the death of the 

eat warrior, who is repreſented above in a Roman 
habit, ſtanding erect upon a lofty altar, with a che- 
rub ſupporting the plinth on which he ſtands. Sir 
George died in January 1626. 

Near the tomb of fir Francis is that of Aubrey de 
Vere, the laſt earl of Oxford of that name, and lieu- 
tenant-general of queen Anne's forces, who died on 
the 12th of March, 1702. | 
In this chapel are alſo ſome antique monuments ; 
8 on the right hand is that of John de Eaſt- 
ney, one of the abbots, Who was a great benefactor to 
this church, and died on the fourth of May 1438. A 
brazen ſtatue of this abbot, in his maſs- habit, lies 
upon his tomb. It is remarkable, that in breaking 
up a grave his body was diſcovered in a coffin, quilted 
with yellow ſattin, having on a gown of crimſon ſilk, 

irded round him with ablack girdle; on his legs were 
white filk ſtockings, and over his face a clean napkin, 
folded up, and laid corner-ways. His body and legs 
were firm, but his face was ſomewhat diſcoloured, 

Before the door of this chapel is a piece of grey 
marble, which bears the figure of an armed knight, 
and is ſaid to repreſent fir John Harpedon, knt. who 
died in the year 1457. His feet reſt on the figure of 
a lion, and his head on a greyhound. 

Tur Cnarrl or IsLIr, oR Sr. JohN Brist. 
In this chape! are only two monuments that merit 
particular notice; one of which is that of fir Chriſ- 
topher Hatton, knight of the bath, and his lady. The 
figures on the tomb are a knight in armour, and a lady 
in deep mourning, both reſting on the aſcending ſides 
of a triangular pediment, ſeparated in the middle by a 
trunkleſs helmet. Over their heads is a neat piece of 
architecture, in the center whereof is a ſcroll with their 
arms, held up by naked boys, one whereof, over the 
knight, holds a torch, put out and reverſed, to ſhew 
that fir Chriſtopher died firſt : the other over the lady 
holds his torch erect, and burning, to ſignify that ſhe 
ſurvived him. 

The other monument is erected to the memory of 
John Iflip, abbot of Weſtminſter, and founder of 
this chapel. It is a plain marble table, ſtanding in the 
center, ſupported with four ſmall pillars of braſs ; 
over which on. the roof was antiently a fine painting 
of our Saviour on the croſs, deſtroyed, in all proba- 
bility, by the Puritans in the time cf Cromwell, who 
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were enemies to every thing that tended to popiſh id 

latry. Iflip was employed by Henry VII. in ng 
rating his new chapel, and in repairing and beautify. 
ing the whole abbey ; to which he added ſeveral eil. 
belliſhments, eſpecially the ſtatues of our kings alone 
the buttreſſes, which ſince that are almoſt all dem S 
liſhed. He alſo projected a moſt ſuperb dome obs. 
thorn to be erected in the center of the croſs, but * 
pillars were found too weak to ſupport it. His _ 
chapel he dedicated to St. John, and died the 2d 1 
January, in the year 1510. 5 

In this chapel are two handſome wainſcot preſſę 
which contain the efhgies of king William and Wilt 
Mary; alſo thoſe of queen Anne and queen ue 
beth; all of which are made of wax, atid are in hong 
ceeding good condition. 0 i 

Over this chapel is a chauntry, in which are tu 
large wainſcot preſſes, containing the effigies of aer 
perſonages, and others of the higheſt diſtinction. 

ST. ERasSMus's CHAPEL. 

The moſt ſuperb monument in this chapel is fixed 
againſt the eaſt wall, inthe very place where former! 
ſtood the altar of St. John Baptiſt. It was erected t 
the memory of Henry Carey, firſt couſin to queen 
Elizabeth, who, on being denied the honour of Peer. 
age, laid the diſappointment fo much to heart, that 
he languiſhed for a conſiderable time on a fick bed 
When the cauſe of his diſorder came to the ears of 
the queen, ſhe created him an earl, and ordered the 
patent and robes to be laid before him; but he was 
too far gone to receive any advantages from earthly 
emoluments. i 

Againſt the ſouth wall of this chapel is a ſtone mo- 
nument, very antique, on which, under a gothic ca- 
nopy, lies the figure of a biſhop in his proper habit 
ſuppoſed to be Thomas Ruthal, made bithop of Dur. 
ham by king Henry VIII. He had been fecretary of 
ſtate to Henry VII. and was made a privy coun. 
ſellor, and ſent abroad in various embaſſies by Henry 
VIII. | 

Here is alſo an antient ſtone monument erected to 
the memory of William of Colchefter, on which lies 
his effigy properly habited, the head ſupported by an 
angel, and the feet by a lamb. 

Another monument of great antiquity is erected to 
the memory of George Flaccet, abbot of Weſtmin- 
ſter in the reign of Henry VII. who died about the 
year 1494. On this monument ftands the ſtone cof- 
fin of Thomas Mything, biſhop of Hereford. He 
was ſome time abbot of Weſtminſter, and privy-coun- 
ſellor to king Edward IV. | 

There is alſo an antient monument erected to the 
memory of fir Thomas Vaughan, knt. chamberlain 
to Edward prince of Wales, and treaſurer to king 
Edward IV. | 

In the center of this chapel is a large table monu- 
ment erected to the memory of Thomas Cecil, earl 
of Exeter, baron Burleigh, knight of the garter, and 
privy-counſellor to king James. On the monument 
is his effigy with a lady on his right fide, and a vacant 
ſpace for another on his left. His firſt wife Dorothy 
Nevil, who was daughter to lord Latimer, lays on his 
right fide; and the place that is vacant was left for his 
ſecond wife Frances Bridges, who was of the family of 
Chandois. This lady gave particular orders in her 
will, that, as the right ſide was taken up, her effigy 
ſhould not be placed on the left; notwithſtanding 
which, according to the inſcription, they are all buried 
in one vault. 

On the ſouth fide of this chapel is a monument 
erected to the memory of colone] Edward Popham, 
and his lady, the ſtatues of whom are in white marble, 
as big as the life, and ſtand under a lofty canopy, rel- 
ting their arms in a thoughtful poſition on a marble al- 
tar, on which lie the gloves of an armed knight. This 
gentleman was an active officer in Cromwell's arniy, 
and his atchievements were inſcribed on his tomb. At 
the time of the reſtoration, this infcription was or- 
dered to be defaced, and the whole monument de— 
ſtroyed; but at the interceſſion of ſome of his lady's 
relations, who had been particularly uſeful to his ma- 


jeſty, the ſtone on which the in{cription was engraved, 
was 
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| 


Vas only inverted, and the monument received no 
er injury. 
"_ — this is an _— monument erected to 
the memory of Mrs. Mary Kendall, who died the 4th 
of March 1700, in the 33d year of her age. 
St. Paul's CHAPEL. 

In the center of this chapel is a table monument, 
railed in, on which lie the effigies of fir Giles Dau- 
beny and Elizabeth his wife. He was lord chamber- 
Jain to Henry VII. and father to Henry lord Daube- 
ny, the firſt and laſt earl of Bridgewater. oth 

Near this is a beautiful monument of alabaſter, with 
pillars of Lydian marble gilt, on the table of which 
lies the effigy of an old man in a chancellor's habit, 
with four ſons and four daughters kneeling on the bale. 
The inſcription informs us, that this monument was 
erected to the memory of fir Thomas Bromley, knt. 
privy-counſellor to queen Elizabeth, and eight years 
chancellor, in which office he died the 12th of April 
1587. ; 

. o the eaſt of this is another beautiful monument 
of alabaſter, erected to the memory of Frances coun- 
teſs of Suſſex, whioſe effigy lies in a cumbent poſture, 
with a coronet on her head, reſting on an embroi- 
dered cuſhion, and her body Beautifully robed. This 
lady was the wife of Thomas Ratcliffe, earl of 
Suſſex, lord-deputy of Ireland, and knight of the 
garter. Having outlived her huſband, at her de- 
ceaſe ſhe inſtituted a divinity lecture in this abbey, 
gave 5000l. towards the building of a new college in 
Cambridge, now called Sidney Suſſex College, and 
left a ſufficient yearly revenue for tlie maintenance of 
one maſter, ten fellows, and twenty ſcholars, either in 
the faid new college, or in Clare-hall. The inſcription 
tells us, that to her relations ſhe was moſt kind, to the 

oor and priſoners moſt liberal, and to the miniſters 
of the word of God moſt benevolent. 


On the eaſt fide of this chapel is a monument erec- | 


ted to the memory of John Puckering, knt. and lord 
chancellor in the reign of queen Elizabeth. Over 
his effigy is a Latin inſcription, the tranſlation of 


which is as follows : 


The public care and laws engag'd my breaſt, 
To live was toilſome, but to die is reſt; 
Wealth, maces, guards, crowns, titles, things that 
fade 
The prey of time and ſable death are made. 
ViRTUE 1NSPIRES Mx. 
His wife this ſtatue rears to her lov'd ſpouſe, 
The teſt of conſtancy and marriage vows. 


I truſt I ſhall fee the Lord in the land of the living. 


Adjoining to this is a monument very much decay- 
ed, on which are the effigies of fir James Fullerton 
and his lady. On a table of black marble there is the 
following epitaph : Here lie the remains of fir 
« ſ[ames Fullerton, firſt gentleman of the bedcham- 
ber to Charles the Firſt (prince and king) a gene- 
rous rewarder of all virtue, a ſevere reprover of all 
vice, a profeſſed renouncer of all vanity. He was 
a firm pillar to the commonwealth, a faithful patron 
to the catholic church, a fair pattern to the Britiſh 
court. He lived to the welfare of his country, to 
the honour of his prince, to the glory of his God. 
He died fuller of faith than of fear, fuller of reſo- 
<« Jution than of pains, fuller of honour than of 
« days.” | 

The laſt monument to be noticed in this chapel is 
that of Francis lord Cottington of Hanworth, who 
died on the gth of June 1652, and of his lady, who 
died in 1633. This monument is of black touchſtone, 
and remarkably different from any other in the abbey. 
On the top is a circular frame of gilt braſs, encloſing 
the buſt of the lady ; and beneath is his lordſhip on 
a table monument, reſting on his left arm ; and over 
a ſatyr's head is a long infeription in Engliſh, deſcrib- 
ing his lordſhip's titles and employments. 

br. NicnoLas's CHAPEL. 

This chapel contains ſeveral remarkable monu- 
ments. Near the entrance is one of black marble, 
finely poliſhed, to the memory of the lady Jane Clif- 
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ford, youngeſt daughter to the duke of Somerſet, and 
wife to Charles lord Clifford and Dungarvan, who 
died on the 23d of November, 1679. This black 
monument is adorned with cheruhims and a ſcroll of 
alabaſter, whereon is written a long inſcription in 
Engliſh, containing an account of the lady's deſcent 
and marriage. 

By the door, on the fame fide, is a monument of 
alabaſter, erected for lady Cecil, the daughter of lord 
Cobham ; who having married Sir Robert Cecil, fon 
to William lord Burleigh, treaſurer of England, died 
in child-bed in 1591. The Latin inſcription is a dia- 
logue between herſelf and huſband, expreſſing their 
mutual affection. 

At ſome diſtance is a magnificent temple of various 
coloured marble, erected to the memory of Anne, 
ducheſs of Somerſet, wife to Edward duke of Somer- 
ſet. She died on the 16th of April 1618, aged 28. 
The inſcription is in Latin and Engliſh, and contains 
a pompous detail of the noble lineage of this great la- 
dy, her alliances and iſſue. 

In this chapel is likewiſe a very expenſive monu- 
ment, erected by the great lord Burleigh to the me- 
mory of his wife Mildred, and their daughter, the 
lady Anne, counteſs of Oxford, repreſenting a ſtately 
temple built with porphyry, and other kinds of mar- 
ble gilt, It is divided into two compartments, one 
elevated over the other, In the lower lies lady Bur- 
leigh in a recumbent poſture, with her daughter lad 
Jane in her arms ; and at her head and feet are her 
children and grand children kneeling. In the upper 
compartment is the figure of a venerable old man, 
ſuppoſed to be the lord Burleigh, on his knees, as if 
at tervent prayer. On the tomb is a long Latin in- 
ſcription, = 1 the figures, and diſplaying their 
reſpective virtues and accompliſhments. 

The next monument we ſhall mention in this cha- 
pel is that of the lady Winifrid, married firſt to Sir 
Richard Sackville, knt. and afterwards to John Pau- 
let, marquis of Wincheſter. On the baſe are the 
figures of a knight armed, and kneeling ; and facin 
him a lady in mourning, alſo on her knees; behind 
whoſe back lies an infant on a baptiſmal font, with its 
head ſupported by a pillow. - 

In the middle of the chapel is a fine raiſed monu- 
ment of poliſhed marble, to the memory of Sir George 
Villars and his lady, whoſe ſon was raiſed by king 
James I. to the dignity of duke of Buckingham. 

In this chapel are two beautiful pyramids ; the lar- 
geſt erected to the memory of Nicholas Bagnal, a 
child of two months old, overlaid by his nurſe; the 
other to the memory of Anne Sophia Harley, a child 
of a year old, daughter to the Hon. Chriſtopher 
Harley, ambaſſador to the French king. She died in 
the year 1600 ; and her father, as appears by the in- 
ſcription, cauſed her heart to be incloſed in a cup, 
and placed upon the top of the pyramid. 

There are alſo in this chapel a monument to the 
— of the lady Elizabeth Fanes, and one or two 
others ſcarcely worth notice, 

ST. EpmunD's CHAPEL. | 

At the entrance of this chapel, on the right hand, 
is the antient monument of William de Valence, earl 
of Pembroke, who was treacheroully ſlain at Bayonne 
in France, His effigy lies in a cumbent poſture, on 
a cheſt of wainſcot placed upon a tomb of grey mar- 
ble; the figure is wood, covered originally with cop- 
per gilt, as was the cheſt in which it lies, but the 
greateſt part has been taken away; and of 30 ſmall 
images that were placed in little braſs niches round, 
ſcarce one remains entire. 

Near this is a moſt ſuperb monument, partly en- 
cloſed, to the memory of Edward Talbot, earl of 
Shrewſbury, and his lady, whoſe effigies in their 
robes lie on a black marble, ſupported by a pedeſtal 
of alabaſter. This monument 1s beautifully orna- 
mented, and the carving on the various coloured 
marble is exquiſite. The inſcription is in Latin, and 
contains nothing more than his titles and character, 
the latter of which is thus expreſſed : He was honour- 
able without pride; potent without oftentation ; reli- 
gious without ſuperſtition; liberal both in mind and 

| bounty ; 
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bounty ; warded ever againſt fortune, his whole life 
was a path of juſtice; and his innocence eſcaping en- 
vy, continued through the whole courſe of his life. 

Under the window, fronting the entrance of this 
chapel, is a very antient monument repreſenting a 
gothic chapel, in which is the figure of a knight in 
armour, in a cumbent poſture, with his feet reſting 
on a lion's back. This monument was erected for 
Sir Bernard Brocas, chamberlain to Anne, queen to 


Richard II. who having exerted himſelf in favour of 


the king, was publicly beheaded on Tower-hill, in 
the month of January 1399. 

Near this is an antient monument of grey marble, 
about three feet high, on which, in plated braſs, is 
the figure of a knight in armour; his head reclined 
upon his helmet, one of his feet placed upon a leo- 


pard, and the other on an eagle. It appears, by the 


inſcription, that this knight was Humphry Bourchier, 
ſon and heir to John Bourchier, Jord Barners, who 
eſpouſing the cauſe ot Edward IV. againſt the earl of 
Warwick, was ſlain in the battle of Barnet-field, on 
Eaſter-day, in the year 1471. ; P 
On the weſt ſide of Brocas's monument is that of 
Sir Richard Peckſall, knight, maſter of the buck- 
hounds to queen Elizabeth. : 
On the floor of this chapel is a tomb two feet high, 
on which is a lady in a widow's dreſs, with a barb and 
veil cut in braſs, round which is an inſcription in old 
French, importing, that Alianer de Bohun, daughter 
and heireſs of Sir Rade de Bohun, earl of Hert- 
ford, Eſſex and Northampton, and wife to the 
mighty and noble prince of Woodſtock, duke of Glou- 


ceſter, ea 


ateſt heireſs in England, was deprived of her huſ- 
— by the eruelty of his nephew, Richard II. who, 
jealous of his popularity, treacheroufly betrayed him 
by a ſhew of friendſhip ; for coming to viſit him at 
Plaſby in Eſſex, and ſtaying ſupper, in duty he thought 
to attend his majeſty to town ; but at Stratford was 
ſuddenly ſurrounded by an ambuſh of armed men, 
who took him on board a ſhip and carried him to Ca- 
lais, where, by the king's order, he was ſtifled be- 
tween two feather-beds, in the year 1397. His lady, 
after this melancholy circumftance, ſpent the remains 
of her days in the nunnery at Barking, and died the 
80 of October 1399, from whence her remains were 

r 


ought, and here interred. 
> da "this is a white marble monument erected to 


emory of Mary counteſs of Stafford, wife to the 
3 viſcount Stafford, who was beheaded on 
Tower-hill in the reign of king Charles II. 

The next is an elegant monument of white marble, 
repreſenting a youth.in Grecian armour, fitting on a 
Greek altar, and erected, as the latin inſcription ſets 
forth, to the memory of Francis Hollis, by John, ear] 
of Clare, his afflicted father. This brave youth, 
after returning from a campaign in Flanders, died on 
the 12th of Auguſt, 1622, in the 19th 0 of his age. 
The epitaph on the monument is as follows: 


Whateꝰ er thou haſt of nature or of arts, 

Youth, beauty, ſtrength, or what excelling parts 
Of mind —b14 letters, arms and worth, 

His eighteen years, beyond his years, brought forth; 

Then ſtand and read thyſelf within this glaſs 

How ſoon theſe periſh, and thyſelf may paſs ; 
Man's life is meaſur d by the work, not days, 
Not aged ſloth, but active youth hath praiſe. 


Near this is a beautiful figure, in white alabaſter, of 
lady Elizabeth Ruſſel, in a ſleeping poſture. The 
device is an eagle, the emblem of eternity, ſtanding 
on a floriage of roſes, &c. This lady was daughter to 
lord Ruſſel, and is faid to have died with a prick 
of her finger. But this ſtory has no other foundation 
than the miſapprehenſion of the ſtatuary's deſign ; for 
having repreſented her as aſleep, and . with 
her finger to a death's head under her right foot, it 
has been ſuppoſed that her finger bled, and that the 
blee ding cloſed hereyes in death : whereas the defi 
of the artiſt ſeems rather to allude to the compoſed 


& rl of Eſſex and Buckingham, ſon to 
III. lies here interred. —This lady, who was the 


ſituation of her mind at the approach of death, which 
ſhe conſidered only as a profound ſleep, from which 
ſhe was again to wake in a joyful reſurrection; of 
which the motto under her feet is a clear illuſtration - 
Dormit, non mortua eft ; ** She is not dead, but ſleeb. 
eth.“ The Latin inſcription on the ſcroll beneath 
only informs us, that her afflicted ſiſter Anne erected 
this monument to her memory. 

Adjoining to this is another ſuperb monument 
compoſed of marble and alabaſter of various colours, 
erected to the memory of John lord Ruſſel (fon ang 
heir to Francis earl of Bedford) and his ſon F rancis 
by Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Anthony Cook, and 
widow of Sir Th6mas Hoby, knt. He is repreſented 
in a cumbent poſture, habited in his robes, with his 
infant ſon at his feet. His lady was eſteemed the 
greateſt female geniusof her age, being well verſed in 
the learned languages, and an excellent poet. On 
this tomb are five epitaphs of her compoſition, three 
of which are in Latin, one in Greek, and the other 
in Engliſh, which is here tranſcribed as a ſpecimen, 
the others being much to the ſame purport : 


Right noble twice, by virtue and by birth, 

Ot heaven lov'd, and honour'd on the earth ; 
His country's hope, his kindred's chief delight, 
My hufband dear, more than this world's light, 
Death hath me reft. But I from death will take 
His memory, to whom this tomb I make. | 
John was his name ; (ah was ! wretch muſt I fay) 
Lord Ruſſel once, now my tear-thirſty clay. 


On the eaſt ſide of this chapel is a monument 
erected to the memory of John of Eltham, ſecond 
ſon of king Edward II. and ſo called from Eltham in 
Kent, the place of his nativity. His ſtatue is of white 
alabaſter, the head encircled in a coronet of greater 
and leſſer leaves, and his habit is that of an armed 
knight. He died in Scotland at the age of nineteen, 
unmarried, though three different matches had been 
propoſed to him ; the laſt of which, Mary, daughter 
of Ferdinand king of Spain, he accepted, but did not 
live to conſummate it. 

At the feet of this is another beautiful monument 
of white alabaſter, erected within theſe few years, on 
which is the following inſcription : 


© In this chapel is interred all that was mortal of 
the moſt illuſtrious and moſt benevolent John Paul 
Howard, earl of Stafford, who, in 1 538, married 
Elizabeth, daughter of A. Ewens of the county of 
Somerſet, Eſq. by Elizabeth his wife, eldeſt daugh- 
ter of John It. Aubin, of Alfoxton, in the ſame 
—_ eſq. 
His heart was as truly great and noble 
As his high deſcent ; 
Faithful to his God, 
A lover of his country, 
A relation to relations, 
A deteſter of detraction, 
A friend to mankind : 
Naturally generous and compaſſionate : 
His liberality and his charity to the poor 
Were without bounds. 
We therefore piouſly hope that at the laſt day 
His body will be received in glory 
Into the everlaſting tabernacles. 
Being ſnatched away ſuddenly by death, 
Which he had long meditated and expected with 
conſtancy, 
He went to a better life the firſt of April 1562 ; 
Having lived 61 years, nine months and fix days. 
The counteſs dowager, in teſtimony of her great 
Affection and reſpe& to her lord's memory, 
Has cauſed this monument to be placed here.“ 


Round this inſeription are the figures of the antient 
badges of honour belonging to the Stafford family, 
who deſcend, by ten different marriages, from the 
royal blood of England and France. 

ext to this is a ſmall table monument, on which 


lie the effigies of William of Windſor, and a 
| Q 
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of the Tower, the ſon and daughter of Edward III. 
They took their ſuraames from the places of their 
birth, and both died in their infancy. 

They are dreſſed in the habits of the times, the 

oung prince in a ſhort doublet, and the princeſs in a 

1 head-dreſs. 

On another tomb lies the ſtatue of the lady Frances, 
Aucheſs of Suffolk, repreſented dreſſed in her robes. 
She was the daughter of the famous Charles Brandon, 
by Mary the French queen, daughter to Henry VII. 
and became ducheſs of Suffolk by — Henry 
Grey, marquis of Dorſet, who, upon her father's 
deceaſe, was created duke of Suffolk. On her tomb 
are two inſeriptions, the firſt in Latin verſe, in praiſe 
of her virtues; and the other in Engliſh, ſhewing her 
different marriages. 
In this chapel are ſeveral other monuments, adorn- 
ed, in the antient manner, with ſtatues lying flat on 
their backs; and alſo ſome other monuments affixed 
to the walls, but they are too trifling to merit particu- 

eſcription. 

von Tur CHAPEL oF ST. Benepict. 

The firſt monument that attracts our notice in this 
chapel is one erected to the memory of Lionel Cran- 
field, earl of Middleſex, and lord-high-treaſurer of 


England in the reign of James I, This monument | 


was erected by his relict the lady Anne, and is of black 
marble, on which are two ſtatues in a recumbent pol- 
ture, repreſenting his lordſhip lying in his robes, with 
his lady. On it is a long Latin inſcription, repreſen- 
ting his lord ſhip's various employments and honours, 
and that he finiſhed his life in a retired fituation, 

On the north fide of the chapel, adjoining to the 
area, is an antient tomb of free-ſtone, railed in with 
iron, having formerly a canopy of wood, which was 
demoliſhed at the coronation of king George I. On 
this tomb lies the effigy of archbiſhop Langham, who 
was firſt a monk, afterwards a prior, then an abbot of 
Weſtminſter, and, laſtly, archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
Round the tomb is a Latin epitaph, importing his va- 
rious preferments, and that he died of a fit of the 
palſy, with which he was ſuddenly ſeized at dinner, 
on the 22d of July, 1376. 

Near this tomb is another, about 18 inches from 
the ground, on which isa braſs plate, whereon is en- 
graved the figure of an old man, in a doctor's habit, 
deſigned for William Bill, dean of Weſtminſter, maſ- 
ter of Eaton College, head of Trinity College, and 
chief almoner to queen Elizabeth. 

On the eaſt ſide of this chapel, where once ſtood 
the altar of St. Benedict, is a beautiful monument 
compoſed of various kinds of marble, erected to the 
memory of lady Frances, counteſs of Hertford, who 
is here repreſented in her robes in a cumbent poſture, 
with her head reſting on an embroidered cuſhion, and 
her feet on a lion's back. The ſculpture of this mo- 
nument is exceeding curious ; it ſeems to repreſent a 
ſtately temple, where the enſigns and devices of the 
noble families of Somerſet and Effingham appear to 
be the chief ornaments. The Latin inſcription ſets 
forth her high deſcent, and the great virtues with 
which ſhe was poſſeſſed. 

Againſt the wall, on the ſouth fide of this chapel, 
is a monument to the memory of Dr. Gabriel Good- 
man, who is repreſented in his proper habit, and 
kneeling, This gentleman was the firſt who raiſed 
the learned Cambden from obſcurity, by making him 
ſecond maſter of Weſtminſter-ſchool, and defraying 
the expences of ſeveral of his journies in ſearch of 
antiquities. 

Between this chapel and the next, againſt the wall, 
is a monument of Moſaic work, erected to the me- 
mory of the children of Henry I. and Edward I. The 
ſides of the monument are plain pannels, but the top 
of the table is wrought with figures. Over this tomb 
was antiently a piece of church perſpective, but it is 
now almoſt wholly defaced. 


Having now deſcribed the various monuments and 
tombs contained in the reſpective chapels, we ſhall, - 
before we take leave of the encloſed parts of the ab- 
bey, ä a few particulars worthy of notice 
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in the Area, which ſurrounds. the chapel of St. Ed- 
ward the Confeſſor. 

As you paſs round the Area, on the north fide, ad- 
Joining to St. Andrew's Chapel, is a beautiful mogu- 
ment erected, within theſe few years, to the mem 
of General Wolfe. The front of the pediment re- 
preſents the landing of the troops at. Quebec, and 
their climbing the rocks ; and in the back-ground is a 
repreſentation of the city, with the engagement, The 
monument is ſupported by lions, and on each fide of 
it is a medallion, with a Wolf's head. The general 
appears in the agonies of death ſupported by a ſoldier, 
who ſeems to expreſs, by pointing with his finger to a 
diſtance, that the victory is gained. Behind the ge- 
neral is a ſerjeant leaning on his halbert, and looking 
at the dying hero with admiration and grief. At the 
feet of the general lie his hat, fuſee, gorget, &c. Near 
theſe is the repreſentation of a tent, underneath which 
is a group of figures. Behind the tent is ſeen a large 
tree, and by it lie' a tomahauk, ſcalping-knife and 
hatchet, the Indian weapons of war. On the top of 
the monument is the figure of Victory deſcending with 
a crown of laurel to immortalize the dying victor. In 
the front of the monument is the —— inſcrip- 
rion: 

To the memory of 
JAMES WOL F E, 
Major-General and Commander in chief 
Of the Britiſh land- forces 
On an expedition againſt Quebec, 
Who, after ſurmounting by ability and valour 
All obſtacles of art and nature, 

Was ſlain in the moment of victory, 
On the 14th of September 1759. 

The and Parliament of Great Britain 

edicate this monument. | 

Oppoſite to general Wolfe's monument is another 
very handſome one erected to the memory of lord Li- 
gonier, On the top is a medallion repreſenting Bri- 
tannia, and on each ſide are medallions of the mo- 
narchs in whoſe reigns he lived, viz, Queen Anne, 
King George I. II. and III. The principal figure is 
Hiſtory, with a ſcroll in her left hand, containing a 
liſt of the chief battles in which he was engaged, viz. 
Schellenberg, Blenheim, Ramillies, Oudenard, &c. In 
her right hand ſhe holds a pen, leaning her arm upon 
an urn, beneath which is a medallion with the head of 
lord Ligonier, and on each fide trophies of war, &c. 
In the front of the monument is the following in- 
ſcription : 

| In memory of 
Jonx Earl of LIcONIER, 
Baron of Ripley, in Surry, 

Viſcount of Inniſkillin and Viſcount Clonmell, 

Field-marſhal and Commander in Chief 
of his Majeſty's Forces, 
Maſter-General of the Ordnance, 

Colonel of the firſt Regiment of Foot-Guards, 
One of his Majeſty's moſt honourable privy council, 
And knight of the moſt honourable military 
order of the Bath, 

Died 28 April 1770, aged 92. 

In the north-weſt corner of the outſide of St. Mi- 
chael's Chapel, is a ſmall but very neat monument 
erected to the memory of Suſannah Jane Davidſon, 
In the front of the monument is a beautiful medal- 
lion, beneath which is a pyramid of black marble, re- 
preſenting Death ſtriking his dart at a lady, who is 
ſupported by an angel pointing to heaven, and the 
cherubs in the clouds. On the front is an inſcription, 
ſetting forth the amiable qualities of the deceaſed, and 
that ſhe died at Paris on the 1ſt of January, 1767, in 
the 20th year of her age. 3 

Near the monument of lord Ligonier, were for- 
merly three antient tombs, all of which are now al- 
moſt obliterated. The firſt of free- ſtone, made like 
a cloſe bed, was walled up, and another tomb placed 
againſt it. This monument was covered with an an- 
tient gothic arch, the ſides whereof were adorned with 
vine branches inrelief, the roof within ſpringing into 
many angles, under which lies the image of a lady in 
a very antique dreſs, her feet reſting upon lions, and 
: 4 her 
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her head on pillows ſupported by angels, fitting on 
each (ide the effigy, ite and — On the fide of 
the tomb are fix niches, in which ſeem to have been 
ted monks, and on the pedeftal are ſtil! to be 
x ome remains of paintings. This monument 
was erected to perpetuate the memory of Aveline, 
Hunteſs of Lancaſter, who died in the month of No- 
vember, 1293. 
Adjoining to' this is another antient monument of 
grey marble, erected to the memory of Aymer de 
alenee, ſecond and laſt earl of Pembroke of that fa- 
mily, *who was poiſoned in France, by the ſecret con- 
trivance of the earl of Arundel, in the year 1324. 
The third is an antient monument to the memory 
of Edmund Crouchback, fourth ſon to Henry III. ſo 


called, as is ſuppoſed by ſome, from the deformity of 


his perſon: others imagine it aroſe from his attending 
his brother in the holy wars, where they wore a 
crouch or croſs on their ſhoulders, as a badge of 
Chriſtianity. On the baſe of the tomb, towards the 
area, are the remains of a curious, and perhaps the 
moſt antique painting extant, but much defaced, be- 
mg ten knights armed with banners, ſurcoats of ar- 


mour, and crofs-belted, repreſenting, undoubtedly, | 


his expedition to the Holy Land, the number exactiy 
agreeing with what Prior fays, namely, Edward and 
his brother, four earls and four knights, of whom 
ſome are ſtill to be diſcovered. It was originally a 
very lofty monument, painted, gilt and inlaid with 
ſtained glaſs. The inſide of the canopy has been a 
ky with ſtars, but time has deſtroyed its beauties. It 
was from this prince that the houſe of Lancaſter claim- 
ed their right to the crown of England. 

The next monument that engages our attention is 
that erected to the memory of William Pulteney, earl 
of Bath. Above is a medallion of the earl, in the 
center a large urn with the arms of the family, and 
on each fide of it the figures of Wiſdom and Poetry. 
In the front of the monument is the following inſcrip- 
tion: Erected to the memory of William Pulte- 
« ney Earl of Bath, by his brother the Hon. Henry 
« Pulteney, General of his Majeſty's forces, 1764. 
« Ob. July 7, 1764. Et. 81.” 

Adjoining to this is a very handſome monument 
erected to the memory of admiral Holmes. He is 
repreſented in a Roman warlike habit, with his right 
hand reſting on a'canon mounted on a carriage. Be- 
hind is an anchor, a flag- ſtaff, and other nav al de- 
corations, and beneath is the following inſcription : 
4 To the memory of Charles Holmes, Eſq. rear ad- 
„ miral of the White. He died the 21ſt of Novem- 
«© ber, 1761, commander in chief of his Majeſty's 
4 fleet, ſtationed at Jamaica, aged fifty. Erected by 
„ his grateful nieces Mary Stanwix and Lucretia 
„ Sowles.“ | 

Near this is a very neat monument to the memory 
of Eſther de la Four, the lord Eland's lady. It is of 
curious white marble, repreſenting a lady on her 
death-bed, with two mourners weeping over her, 
beautifully executed in relief, | 

In the corner of the outfide of my the Fifth's 
Chapel is'a neat monument erected to the memory of 
Sir Robert Aiton, knt. It is of black marble with a 
buſt of braſs, having the figures of Apollo and Mi- 
nerva holding a wreath of laurel over it, very beauti- 
fully deſigned. 

Between the chapel of St. Nicholas and the fteps 
leading to Henry the Seventh's Chapel, is a large mo- 
nument erected to the memory of Sir Thomas Ingram, 
knt. privy-counſellor to king Charles II. 

In this area lie the remains of many other diſtin- 
guiſhed 1 particularly Anne of Cleves, wife 
to king Henry VIII. and Anne, queen to Richard the 

rd 


In this place are the remains of an antient monu- 
ment erected to the memory of Sebert, king of the 
Eaſt Saxons, who firſt built this church, and died in 
the month of July, 610. Alſo Athelgoda, his queen, 
who died a ſhort time before him. 


The walls of the open parts of the abbey are no leſs 


ornamented with monuments than the incloſed parts 
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already deſcribed. But they are ſo numerous, that to 
take notice of the whole would far exceed the limits 
of this work. We ſhall therefore only mention the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed, and refer the reader for an ample 


* 5 | 
2 — account to Harriſon's Hiſtory and Survey of 


On leaving the incloſed parts, the firſt monument 
that preſents itſelf is one erected to the memory of 
Robert South, D. D. who is repreſented in a recum.. 
bent poſture, in his canonical habit, with his arm reſt- 
ing on a cuſhion, and his right hand on a death's head 
In his left hand he holds a book, with his finger be- 
tween the leaves, as if juſt cloſed from reading, and 
over his head is a group of cherubs iſſuing from a 
mantling. Beneath is a long Latin inſcription, de- 
ſoribing his various promotions, aud that he died on 
the 8th of July, 1716, aged 82. 


Near this is a handſome monument erected to the 
memory of that learned grammarian Dr. Buſby, maſter 
of Weſtminſter-ſchool. He is repreſented in his 

own, looking earneſtly at the inſcription, holding in 

is right hand a pen, and in his left a book open. 
Underneath on the pedeſtal, are a variety of books, 
and at top his family arms. The inſcription is ele- 
gantly written, and highly to his praiſe; it intimates, 
that whatever fame the ſchool of Weſtminſter boafts, 
and whatever advantages mankind may reap from 
thence in future times, they are all principally owin 
to the wiſe inſtitutions of this gentleman, who die 
on the 5th of April, 1695. 


At the corner of the gate leading to the chapel of 
St. Benedict, is a plain neat monument to the me- 
mory of Mr. Dryden, adorned with no other orna- 
ment than an elegant buſt of that great poet. It was 
erected by the late duke of Buckingham, who thought 
no inſcription neceſſary to tranſmit the fame of that 
admired writer to ty ; we therefore only ice 
theſe few words, J. Dryden, born 1632, died 
« May 1, 1700;” and underneath, ** John Shef. 
6 field, duke of Buckinghamſhire, erected this mo- 
«© nument 1720.“ 


Near this is a plain neat monument to the memory 
of Abraham Cowley, on which is placed a flaming urn 
begirt with a chaplet of laurel, expreſſive emblems of 
the glory he acquired by the ſpirit of his writings. 
The Latin inſcription and epitaph on the pedeſtal 
have been thus tranſlated : | 


«© Near this place lies Abraham Cowley, the Pin- 
« dar, Horace, and Virgil of England; and the de- 
C light, ornament, and admiration of this age.“ 


While, ſacred bard, far worlds thy works proclaim, 
And you furvive in an immortal fame, 

Here may you bleſs'd in pleaſing quiet lie, 
To guard thy urn may hoary Faith ſtand by ; 
And all thy favourite tuneful nine repair 

To watch thy duſt with a perpetual care. 
Sacred for ever may this place be made, 

And may no deſperate hand preſume t'invade 
With touch unhallow'd tihs religious room, 
Or dare affront thy venerable tomb : 
Unmov'd and undiſturb'd till time ſhall end, 
May Cowley's duft this marble ſhrine defend. 


« Sg withes, and defires that wiſh may be ſacred to 
poſterity, George, duke of Buckingham, who erec- 
ted this monument for that incomparable man. He 
died in the 40th year of his age, and was carried from 
Buckingham-houſe with honourable pomp, his exe- 
quies being attended by perſons of illuſtrious charac- 
ters of all degrees, and interred Auguſt 13, 1667. 


| The monument of that antient poet Geoffrey Chau- 
cer was once a very hand 
but it is now greatly defaced by time. 
in 1328, and died in 1400. 
The plain monument of Mr. John Phillips has his 


ſented as in an arbour, interwoven 
with. 


ſome one in the Gothic ſtile; 
He was born 


buſt in relief repre 
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with vines, laurel branches, and apple- trees; and 

it is this motto, Honos erit huic quoque 
3 » alluding to the high qualities aſcribed to the 
pn in his excellent poem called Cyder. He was 
2 of but few pieces, but thoſe were maſterly per- 
bor mances. The inſeription on his monument con- 
tains an account of his great virtues and abilities, and 
informs us that it was erected to his memory by his 
great patron Sir Simon Harcourt, knt. 


next is a very neat monument lately erected to 
= of — Booth, Eſq. On the top is a 
beautiful medallion of this gentleman, ſupported by 
cherubs, one of whom holds in his hand a wreath of 
laurel placed directly over the head of the medallion. 
The other cherub holds a ſcroll, on which is written 
the following inſcription : 
In memory of 
BaxTon Boortn, Eſq. 
Deſcended from the antient family 
Of that name in the county of Lancaſter. 
In his early youth he was admitted 
Into the collegiate ſchool of Weſtminſter 
Under the celebrated Dr. Buſby, | 
Where he ſoon diſcovered and improved a genius 
Which (favoured by the mule he loved) 
So happily combined 35 
The expreſſive powers of action 
With a peculiar grace of elocution, 
As not only procured him the royal patronage, 
But the grateful applauſe 
Of a judicious public. 
He died in 1733, in the 54th year 
Ot his age. 
Very juſtly regretted 
By all who knew how to eſtimate 
Abilities in an Actor, 
Politeneſs in a Gentleman, 
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Fidelity in a friend. 
At the foot of the pediment is the following : 


« This monument is erected A. D. 1772, by his 
« yet ſurviving widow Heſter Booth.” 


In the front of the monument are the arms of the 
deceaſed's family; and under the medallion lies a co- 
ronet, with a harp covering a maſk. 


Near this is the monument of Michael Drayton, a 
gentleman greatly eſteemed as an excellent poet and 
learned antiquarian, The inſcription and epitaph are 
as follow : 


« Michael on, Eſq. a memorable poet of his 
« ave, exchanged his laurel for a crown of glory, 
anno 1631. | 


Do, pious marble, let thy readers know 
What they, and what their children owe 
To Drayton's name, whoſe facred duſt 
We recommend unto thy truſt ; 

Protect his mem'ry and preſerve his ſtory ; 

Remain a laſting monument of his glory ; 
And when thy ruins ſhall diſclaim, 

To be the treaſurer of his name : 
His name, that cannot fade, ſhall be 
An everlaſting monument to thee. 


The monument of Ben Johnſon is of white mar- 
ble, and his buſt is admirably well executed : it is 
encloſed with a tablature ornamented with a few pro- 
per and elegant decorations, conſiſting of emblemati- 
cal figures ; but has only the following very conciſe 
+ inſcription : 

O Rare BEN Jonnsow ! 


The monument of Edmund Spenſer is of grey 
marble ; but it has fuffered greatly by time. It was 
erected in an age when taſte was in its infancy in 
England, and yet has ſomething in it venerably plain, 
and not abſurdly ornamental. The inſcription on it 
is as follows: “ Here lies (ex cting the ſecond com- 
ing of our Saviour Chri Jeſus) the body of Ed- 
mund Spenſer, the prince of poets in his time, 
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* whoſe divine ſpirit needs no other witneſs than the 
* works he left behind him. He was born in London, 
* IN 1510, and died in 1596.” 


Above Spenſer's monument is that of Samuel But- 
ler, the author of Hudibras. The inſeription informs 
us, that it was erected by John Barber, Eſq. citizen 
of London, and afterwards lord mayor, “ that he 
ho was deſtitute of all things when alive, might 
not want a monument when dead.” 


Near theſe two is the monument of John Milton, 
It conſiſts only of his buſt in white marble, in the 
front of which is his name in capital letters, and be- 


neath an inſcription informing us by whom it was 


erected. 


The monument of Matthew Prior is very handſome 
and richly ornamented. On one fide of the pedeſtal 
ſtands the figure of Thalia, one of the muſes, with 2 
flute in her hand; and on the other Hiſtory with her 


| book ſhut : between theſe ſtatues is Prior's buſt upon 


a raiſed altar, and over it is a handſome pediment, on 
the aſcending ſides of which are two boys, one with 
an hour glaſs in his hand run out, the other holding a 
torch reverſed. On the apex of the pediment is an 
urn, and on the baſe of the monument is a long Latin 
inſcription, mentioning the public poſts and employ- 
ments with which he had been intruſted; and above 
we are informed that while he was writing the hiſto 
of his own times, death interpoſed, and broke bot 
the thread of his diſcourſe and of his life, on the 18th 
of September, 1721, in the fifty-ſeventh year of his 
age. 

The next monument is that erected to the memory 
of the immortal Shakeſpear, a particular deſcription of 
which the reader will find in page 181. | 


The monument erected to the memory of Nicholas 
Rowe, eſq. has alſo been deſcribed in page 220. 


Near the laſt is a fine monument erected to the me- 
mory of Mr. John Gay, by the duke and ducheſs of 
Queenſbury his great patrons. His buſt is a very good 


one, and the maſques, inſtruments of muſic, and other 


devices, are blended together in a group, in alluſion 


to the various ſpecies of writings in which he excelled, 


as farce, ſatire, fable, and paſtoral. 


The ſhort epi- 
taph in the front was written by himſelf, and has gi- 
ven ſome offence, as the ſentiment, at firſt view, ſeems 
dy no means proper for a monument. 


Life is a jeſt, and all things ſhew it: 
I thought ſo once, but now I know it. 
Beneath are the following lines written by Mr, 

Pope: 

Of manners gentle, of affections mild; 

In wit, a man; ſimplieity, a child: 

With native humour temp'ring virtuous rage, 

Form's to delight, at once, and laſh the age: 

Above temptation in a low eſtate, 

And uncorrupted e'en among the great, 

A ſafe companion, and an ealy friend; 

Unblam'd through life, lamented in thy end. 

Theſe are thy honours ; not that here thy buſt 

Is mix'd with heroes, or with kings thy duſt ; 

But that the worthy and the good ſhall fay, . 

Striking their penſive boſoms—Here lies Gay. 


The next is a very — and magnificent monument 
erected to the memory of the late duke of Argyle. It 
is encloſed with rails, and decorated with figures * 
executed. The ſtatue of the duke is ſpirited, even a 
the verge of life. On one fide of the baſe is Pallas, 
and on the other Eloquence ; the one looking ſorrow- 
fully up at the principal figure above, and the other 
pathetically diſplaying the public loſs at his death. 
Above is the figure of Hiſtory with one hand holding 
a book, and with the other writing on a pfad of 
moſt beautifully variegated marbte, admirably poliſhed, 
the name and titles of the hero in large gold letters, 
JOHN DUKE OF ARGYLE AN Rat which 
point the pen of Hiſtory reſts. His actions are ſup- 
poſed to be contained in the book ſhe holds * 
. er 
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other hand, on the cover of which, in letters of gold, 
are inſcribed the date of his Grace's death, and the 
years of his life. * Above is inſcribed on this beauti- 
tul pyramid in gold letters, the following epitaph, 
faid to be written by Paul Whitehead, Eſq. 


Britain, behold, if patriot worth be dear, 
A ſhrine that claims thy tributary tear : 
Silent that tongue admiring ſenates heard: 
Nervelefs that arm oppoſing legions fear'd : 
Nor leſs, O Campbell! thine the pow'r to pleaſe, 
And give to grandeur all the grace of eaſe. 

Long from thy life let kindred heroes trace 
Arts which ennoble ftill the nobleſt race. 
Others may owe their future fame to me, 
I borrow immortality from thee. 


On the baſe of the monument is this inſcription : 


«© In memory of an honeſt man, a conſtant triend, 
John, the great duke of Argyle and Greenwich, a 
4 general and orator exceeded by none in the age he 
& lived. Sir Henry Fermer, Bart. by his laſt will, 
<< left the ſum of 5ool. toward erecting this monu- 
* ment, and recommended the above inſcription.” 


Near the duke of Argyle's monument is that of 

George Frederick Handel, the laſt executed that 

eminent ſtatuary Rubiliac. The whole figure is 'ghly 

finifhed, and the face is ſaid to have a ſtrong likeneſs 
of the original. The left arm is reſting on a group 
of muſical inſtruments, and the attitude is very ex- 
preſſive of great attention to the harmony of an an- 

playing on an harp in the clouds over his head. 

Before it lies the celebrated oratorio of the Meſſiah, 

with that part open where is the much admired air, 

I know that my Redeemer liveth.” Beneath only 

this inſcription-: “ George Frederick Handell, Eſq. 

born February 23d, 1684. Died April 34th, 1759.” 
Next to Mr. Handell's is a monument erected to 

that eminent divine and philoſopher, Dr. Stephen 

Hales. Here are two beautifal figures in relief, 

the one Botany, the other Religion. Botany is pre- 

ſenting a medallion of this great explorer of nature to 

public view; Religion is deploring the loſs of the di- 

vine: at the feet of Botany the winds are diſplayed on 

a globe, which allude to his invention of the venti- 

lators. The Latin inſcription is to the following 

effect: 

To the memory of Stephen Hales, doctor in di- 
« vinity, Auguſta, the mother of that beſt of kings, 
« George the Third, has placed this monument; 
c who choſe him, when living, to officiate as her 
«© chaplain ; and after he died, which was on the 
« 4th of January 1761, in the 84th year of his age 

4 17 17 * ge, 
ec honoured him with this marble.” 

About the tomb of Hales, whoſe fair deſign 

And poliſh great Auguſta caus'd to ſhine, 

Religion, hoary faith, and virtue wait, 

And ſhed paternal tears in mournful ſtate. 

But o'er the preacher, render'd to his clay, 

The voice of wiſdom ſtill has this to ſay: 

„He was a man to hear affliction's cry, | 
« And trace his Maker's works with curious eye : 
« O Hales ! thy praiſes not the lateſt age, 

Shall e' er diminiſh, or ſhall blot thy page, 

« England, ſo proud of Newton, ſhall agree, 

<< She has a ſon of equal rank in thee.” 


Ad joining to the weſt corner of the ſouth croſs is an 
antient monument to the memory of that great anti- 
quarian, William Camden, who is repreſented in a 
half length, in the dreſs of his time, holding a book 
in his right hand, and in his left his gloves. He reſts 
on an altar, on the body of which is a Latin in- 
ſcription, mentioning his indefatigable induſtry in 
Illuſtrating the Britiſh antiquities, and his candour, 
fincerity, and pleaſant good humour in private life. 
He died November the gth, 1623. 


The next is a very handſome monument to the 
memory of the brave Sir Cloudeſly Shovel. 
baſe is repreſented in bas relief, the ſhip Aſſociation, 


in which the admiral laſt failed, as ſtriking againſt a 
| 2 * 


On the 


* 


— 


— — 


arp 2 ſeveral hors periſhing at the ſame time - . 
and at the top are two boys blowing trumpets, Th. 
inſcription is as follows : d G . 

** dir Cloudeſly Shovel, Knt. 
“ Great Britain, 


“ of the fleet, 
cc 


«c 
cc 
cc 
cc 
«c 
cc 
cc 


: rear-admiral of 
and admiral and commander in Chief 


the juſt reward of his long and fa; 
ſervices. He was deſervedly IRE yt — 
* and eſteemed, though dreaded by the enem 
who had often experienced his conduct and — 
rage. Being ſhipwrecked on the rocks of Scil! 
in his voyage from Toulon, the 22d of October 
1707, at night, in the 57th year of his age. His 
fate was lamented by all, but eſpecially by the ſea- 
faring part of the nation, to whom he was a gene 
rous patron, and a worthy example. His bod 
was flung on the ſhore, and buried with others in 
the ſand ; but being ſoon after taken up, was placed 
under this monument, which his — had 
cauſed to be erected to commemorate his ſteady loy- 
alty and extraordinary virtues.” 


At ſome diſtance from fir Cloudeſly's is a veryhand- 
ſome monument erected for fir Palmes Fairborne. It 
is ſupported by two ſtately pyramids of black marble, 
ſtanding on cannon balls, ena in the middle with 
emblematiczl devices in relief, and having two Moor- 
iſh emperors heads in profile ori their tops. The en- 
richments on the pyramids repreſent the manner of 
his glorious death. On one fide he is viewing the 
enemy's lines before the town, and is ſhot: on the 
other is a hearſe and fix horſes bringing him off waun- 
ded to the caſtle. On a lofty dome is the deceaſed's 
arms, with this motto tutus ſi fortrs ; and over it is a 
Turk's head on a dagger by way of creſt, which he 
won by his valour in fighting againſt that people in the 
German war. On the monument is the following in- 
ſcription: 

* Sacred to the immortal memory of fir Palmes Fair- 
© borne, Knt. governor of Tangier, in execution of 


„which command he was mortally wounded by a ſhot 
| © from the Moors then beſieging the town, in the 


% 46th year of his age, October 24, 1680.” 
His epitaph, wrote by Mr. Dryden, runs thus : 
Ye facred reliques, which your marble keep, 
Here undiſturb'd by wars, in quiet fleep : "OE 

below) | 

Great actions great examples muſt attend. 
The Candian ſiege his early valour knew, 
Where Turkiſh blood did his young hands imbrue; 
From thence returning, with deſerv'd applauſe, | 


Againſt the Moors his well fleſh'd ſword he draws, 
The fame the meg, and the ſame the cauſe. 
| 


Diſcharge the truſt, which (when it was 
Fairborne's undaunted ſoul did undergo, 
And be the town's palladium from the foe. 
Alive and dead theſe walls he will defend : 


His youth and age, his life and death combine, 
As in ſome great and regular deſign, 
All of a piece throughout, and all divine. 
Still nearer heav'n his virtue ſhone more bright, 
Like vifing flames expanding in their height, 
The martyr's glory crown'd the ſoldier's fight. 
More bravely Britiſh general never fell, 
Nor general's death was e'er reveng'd ſo well, 
W hich his pleas'd eyes beheld before their cloſe, 
Follow'd by thouſand victims of his foes. 

To his lamented loſs, for times to come, 
His pious widow conſecrates this tomb. 


The next is a very handſome monument erected to 
the memory of the hon. Roger Townſhend, Eſq. 
The back of the monument is a flat pyramid of varie- 
gated marble ; about the middle of which is a beauti- 
ful piece of baſſo relievo, finely executed, repreſenting 
the death of this gallant commander. This piece, 
which is of white marble highly poliſhed, is ſupported 
by two Americans in the dreſs of their country, the 


one armed with a tomahawk, and the other with a 


fuzee. Between thoſe ſtatues, and under the baſſo 


relievo, is the following inſcription : : 
« This monument was erected a diſconſolate 


b 
< parent, the lady viſcounteſs Townſhend,to the — 
. a f 14 m 
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0 of her fifth ſon, the honourable lieutenant 
f rt: Roger Townſhend, who was killed by a 
« cannon ball, on the 25th of July, 1759, in the 
« 28th year of his age, as he was reconnoitring the 

French lines at Ticonderago in North America. 
« From the parent, the brother, and the friend, his 
« ſocial and amiable manners, his enterprizing bra- 
« yery, and the integrity of his heart, may claim the 
« tribute of affliction. Yet, ſtranger, weep not, for 
« though premature his death, his life was glorious : 
40 — him with the names of thoſe immortal 
« ſtateſmen and commanders, whoſe wiſdom and in- 
« trepidity in the courſe of this comprehenſive and 
« ſucceſsful war, have extended the commerce, en- 
« larged the dominion, and upheld the majeſty, of 
« thefe kingdoms, beyond the idea of any former 
66 age. 

Above this is the monument of ſir John Chardin, 
who diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his travels into the eaſt. 
It is adorned with a globe, which exhibits a view of 
the different countries he viſited; and around it are 
repreſented a number of geographical inſtruments. 


Next to fir John Chardin's, and in the ſame ele- 
vated ſituation, 1s a very elegant monument erected for 
General Hargrave, repreſenting the general reſurrec- 
tion, The archangel appears in the clouds ſounding 
his trumpet, on which aweful ſummons the monu- 
ment appears as tumbling into -pieces. The tomb 
opens, and the deceaſed appears riſing from the ſe- 
pulchre with the winding ſheet expanded in one of 
his hands. In his countenance are imprinted thoſe 
marks of awe and terror which muſt ſeize upon every 
mortal at that dreadful period. On the fide of the 
tomb lies death proſtrate on the ground conquered by 
time, with his crown fallen from his head ; or, as the 
apoſtle elegantly expreſſes it, . ſwallowed up in vie- 
tory.” While time is ſtanding over the king of ter- 
rors with his ſcythe reverſed, and breaking the mortal 
ſhaft of death. It was executed by the famous Rou- 
biliac. 

The next is a beautiful monument to the memory 
of John Smith, Eſq. A fine buſt in relievo of that 
gentleman is ſupported by a weeping figure repreſent- 
ing his daughter, both which are deſigned and exe- 
cuted with great judgment and ſpirit. The lady fits 
upon an urn, which, with its baſeand pyramid behind, 
unite the whole in an harmonious and agreeable ſtile. 


On the baſe is a Latin inſcription, ſetting forth his 
deſcent and ifſue, 


Above this is a very ſuperb monument to the me- 
mory of General Fleming. On the top'of a beauti- 
ful pyramid of marble is a medallion of the General, 
at' the baſe of which are the figures of Minerva and 
Hercules, employed in binding the emblems of Wiſ- 
dom, Prudence and Valour together, as characteriſ- 


tics of the hero; and the monument is decorated with 
military trophies. - 

Near this, and over the door that opens into the 
cloiſters, is a very ſtately monument erected to the 
memory of general Wade. In the center is a beauti- 
ful marble pillar, enriched with military trophies ex- 
quiſitely wrought. The principal figures repreſent 
Fame puſhing back Time, who is _ approach- 
ing to pull down the pillar, with the enfigns of ho- 
nour that adorn it. The General's head is in a me- 
dallion, under which is the following inſcription : 


„To the memory of George Wade, field-marſhal 
of his majeſty's forces, lieutenant general of the 
** ordnance, colonel of his majeſty's third regiment of 
* dragoon guards, governor of Fort William, Fort 
** Auguſtus, and Fort George, and one of his majeſ- 
*© ty's moſt honourable privy council, He died 
* March 14, 1748, aged 75.” 


At a ſmall diſtance from this is a handſome monu- 
ment to the memory of the late gallant Lord Howe. 
On the un is a trophy of arms in curious marble ; 
and on a flat pyramid of black marble are his lord- 
ſhip's arms, coronet, and creſt, in white marble. On 


the top of * monument ſits the figure of a woman 


« 


cc her after 


in a melancholy poſition, repreſenting the province of 
Maſſachuſet's Bay; and beneath, on a large tablet of 
marble, is the following inſcription : 


The province of Maſſachuſet's bay, in New 
England, by an order of the great and general 
court, bearing date Feb. 1, 1759, cauſed this mo- 
nument to be erected to the memory of George 
Auguſtus, Lord Viſcount Howe, brigadier general 
of his majeſty's forces in America, who was flaiu 
on the ſixth of July, 1758, on his march to Ticon- 
derago, in the thirty-fourth year of his age; in teſ- 
timony of the ſenſe they had of the ſervices and 
military virtues, and of the affection their officers 
and ſoldiers bore to his command. He lived re- 
ſpected and beloved; the public regretted his loſs ; 
to his family it is irreparable.“ 


* 


0 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
c& 
cc 
cc 
cc 


memory of Admiral Tyrrel, and was defigned and 
executed by that ingenious artiſt Mr. Read, who was 
pupil to the celebrated Mr. Roubiliac. On the top 


trumpet, ſummoning the admiral to eternity from the 
ſea, The clouds moving and ſeparating diſcover the 
celeſtial light and choir of cherubs who appear ſing- 
ing praiſes to the Almighty Creator, the back-ground 
repreſenting darkneſs. The admiral's countenance, 
with his right hand to his breaſt, is expreſſive of con- 
ſeientious hope, his left arm ſignificant of ſeeing ſome- 
thing wonderfully awful. He appears riſing out of the 
ſea from behind a large rock, whereon are placed his 
arms, with the emblems of Valour, Prudence and 
Juſtice. The ſea is diſcerned over the rock at the ex- 
tremity of ſight, whereclouds and water ſeem to join. 
On one ſide the rock, an angel has wrote this inſcrip- 
tion: “ The ſea ſhall give up her dead, and every 
<< one ſhall be rewarded according to their works.” 
In her left hand is a celeſtial crown, the reward of vir- 
tue, and her right hand is extended towards the ad- 
miral with a countenance full of joy and happineſs. 
Hibernia leaning on a globe, with her finger on that 
part of it where his body was committed to-the ſea, 
lamenting the loſs of her favourite ſon with a counte- 
nance expreſſing heart-felt grief. On one fide the 
rock is the Buckingham (the Admiral's ſhip) with 
the maſts appearing imperfect, agreeable to the de- 


ſign ; on the other ſide a large flag, with the trophies 
of war, near which is the following inſcription : 


| © Sacred to the memory of Richard Tyyrel, Eſq. 
*© who was deſcended from an antient family in Ire- 
land, and died rear-admiral of the white on the 26th 
day of June 1766, in the 5oth year of his age. De- 
„ voted from his youth to the naval ſervice of his 
“ country, and being formed under the diſcipline and 
“ animated by the example of his renowned uncle 
fir Peter Warren, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf as an 
able and experienced officer in many gallant ac- 
tions, particularly on the third of November 1758, 
«© when commanding the Buckingham of 66 guns, 
and 472 men, he attacked and defeated three 
« French ſhips of war, one of which was the Flori- 
« ſant of 74 guns and 7oo men; but the Bucking- 
© ham being too much diſabled to take poſſeſſion of 

the had ſtruck, the enemy, under the co- 
ver of the night, eſcaped, In this action he re- 
ceived ſeveral wounds, and loſt three fingers of 
his right hand. Dying on his return to England 
from the Leeward Iiſlands, where he had for three 
«© years commanded a ſquadron of his majeſty's ſhips, 
„ his body, accerding to his own deſire, was com- 


© remonies.*? 


Mr. Congreve's monument has an half length 
marble portrait of that gentleman, placed on a pedeſ- 
tal of fine Egyptian marble, and enriched with em- 
blematical devices relative to the drama. Beneath it 
is an inſcription in Engliſh, ſetting forth his great vir- 
tues and abilities, and that this monument was erec- 
ted to his memory by Henrietta ducheſs of Maribo- 


* 
he next monument is that erected to the me- 
4 H mory 


The next is a very ſuperb monument erected to the 


of the monument is an archangel deſcending with a 


«© mitted to the ſea, with the proper honours and ce- 
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are inſcribed the date of his Grace's death, and the 
years of his life. * Above is inſcribed on this beauti- 
tul pyramid in gold letters, the following epitaph, 
faid to be written by Paul Whitehead, Eſq. 


Britain, behold, if patriot worth be dear, 
A ſhrine that claims thy tributary tear : 
Silent that tongue admiring ſenates heard: 
Nervelefs that arm oppoſing legions fear'd : 
Nor leſs, .O Campbell! thine the pow'r to pleaſe, 
And give to grandeur all the grace of eaſe. 

Long from thy life let kindred heroes trace 
Arts which ennoble ftill the nobleſt race. 
Others may owe their future fame to me, 
I borrow immortality from thee. 


On the baſe of the monument is this inſcription : 


In memory of an honeſt man, a conſtant triend, 
John, the great duke of Argyle and Greenwich, a 
4 general and orator exceeded by none in the age he 
& lived. Sir Henry Fermer, Bart. by his laſt will, 
<< left the ſum of 5ool. toward erecting this monu- 
* ment, and recommended the above inſcription.” 


Near the duke of Argyle's monument is that of 
George Frederick Handel, the laſt executed by that 
eminent ſtatuary Rubiliac. The whole figure is highl 
finifhed, and the face is ſaid to have a ſtrong likeneſs 
of the original. The left arm is reſting on a group 
of muſical inſtruments, and the attitude is very ex- 
preſſive of great attention to the harmony of an an- 
playing on an harp in the clouds over his head. 
— it lies the celebrated oratorio of the Meſſiah, 


with that part open where is the much admired air, 


* I know that my Redeemer liveth.” Beneath only 


this inſcription-: ©* George Frederick Handell, Eſq. 


born February 23d, 1684. Died April 34th, 1759.” 

Next to Mr. Handell's is a monument erected to 
that eminent divine and philoſopher, Dr. Stephen 
Hales. Here are two beautiful figures in relief, 
the one Botany, the other Religion. Botany is pre- 
ſenting a medallion of this great explorer of nature to 
public view ; Religion is deploring the loſs of the di- 
vine: at the feet of Botany the winds are diſplayed on 
a globe, which allude to his invention of the venti- 
lators. The Latin inſcription is to the following 
effect: 

To the memory of Stephen Hales, doctor in di- 
« vinity, Auguſta, the mother of that beſt of kings, 
« George the Third, has placed this monument; 
ec who choſe him, when living, to officiate as her 
« chaplain ; and after he died, which was on the 
4 4th of January 1761, in the 84th year of his age, 


ee honoured him with this marble.” 


About the tomb of Hales, whoſe fair deſign 
And poliſh great Auguſta caus'd to ſhine, 
Religion, hoary faith, and virtue wait, 
And ſhed paternal tears in mournful ſtate. 
But o'er the preacher, render'd to his clay, 
The voice of wiſdom ſtill has this to ſay: 
He was a man to hear affliction's cry, 
« And trace his Maker's works with curious eye : 
«< O Hales ! thy praiſes not the lateſt age, 
„ Shall &er diminiſh, or ſhall blot thy page, 
« England, ſo proud of Newton, ſhall agree, 
„She has a ſon of equal rank in thee.” 


.. Adjoining to the weſt corner of the ſouth croſs is an 
antient monument to the memory of that great anti- 
quarian, William Camden, who is repreſented in a 
half length, in the dreſs of his time, holding a book 
in his right hand, and in his left his gloves. He reſts 
on an altar, on the body of which is a Latin in- 
ſcription, mentioning his indefatigable induſtry in 
illuſtrating the Britiſh antiquities, and his candour, 
fincerity, and pleaſant good humour in private life. 
He died November the gth, 1623. 


The next is a very handſome monument to the 


memory of the brave Sir Cloudeſly Shovel. On the | 


baſe is repreſented in bas relief, the ſhip Aſſociation, 


in which the admiral laſt failed, as ftriking againſt a | 
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- other hand, on the cover of which, in letters of gold, 


<a wh ſeveral 28 periſhing at the ſame time: 
and at the top are two boys blowing tr THe 
1 1 20 follows: « Fm 
„Sir Cloudeſly Shovel, Knt. rear-adm; 

“ Great Britain, . admiral and 1 
of the fleet, the juſt reward of his long and faithful 
* ſervices. He was deſervedly beloved of his coun- 
* h and eſteemed, though dreaded by the enem 

© who had often experienced his conduct and — 
© rage. Being ſhipwrecked on the rocks of Scill 
in his voyage from Toulon, the 22d of October 
170, at night, in the 57th year of his age. His 
fate was lamented by all, but eſpecially by the ſea- 
faring part of the nation, to whom he was a gene- 
** rous patron, and a worthy example. His bod 
*© was flung on the ſhore, and buried with others in 
the ſand; but being ſoon after taken up, was placed 
„under this monument, which his royal miſtreſs had 
*© cauſed to be erected to commemorate his ſteady loy- 
<« alty and extraordinary virtues.” 


At ſome diſtance from ſir Cloudeſly's is a very hand- 
ſome monument erected for fir Palmes Fairborne. It 
is ſupported by two ſtately pyramids of black marble, 
ſtanding on cannon balls, — in the middle with 
emblematic devices in relief, and having two Moor- 
iſh emperors heads in profile on their tops. The en- 
richments on the pyramids repreſent the manner of 
his glorious death. On one fide he is viewing the 
enemy's lines before the town, and is ſhot : on the 
other is a hearſe and fix horſes bringing him off waun- 
ded to the caſtle. On a lofty dome is the deceaſed's 
arms, with this motto tatus ſi fortrs ; and over it is a 
Turk's head on a dagger by way of creſt, which he 
won by his valour in fighting againſt that people in the 
German war. On the monument is the following in- 
ſcription : ö 

d acred to the immortal memory of fir Palmes Fair- 
* borne, Knt. governor of Tangier, in execution of 


„ which command he was mortally wounded by a ſhot 


* from the Moors then beſieging the town, in the 
«© 46th year of his age, October 24, 1680.” 


His epitaph, wrote by Mr. Dryden, runs thus : 


Ye ſaered reliques, which your marble keep, 
Here undiſturb'd by wars, in quiet fleep : : 
Diſcharge the truſt, which (when it was 2 
Fairborne's undaunted ſoul did undergo, 

And be the town's palladium from the foe. 
Alive and dead theſe walls he will defend : 

Great actions great examples muſt attend. 

The Candian ſiege his early valour knew, 
Where Turkiſh blood did his young hands imbrue; 
From thence returning, with deſerv'd applauſe, 
Againſt the Moors his well fleſh'd ſword he draws, 
The ſame the cqurage, and the ſame the cauſe. 
His youth and age, his life and death combine, 
As in ſome great and regular deſign, 

All of a piece throughout, and all divine. 

Still nearer heav'n his virtue ſhone more bright, 
Like vifing flames expanding in their height, 
The martyr's glory crown'd the ſoldier's fight. 
More bravely Britiſh general never fel}, 

Nor general's death was e'er reveng'd ſo well, 

W hich his pleas'd eyes beheld before their cloſe, 
Follow'd by thouſand victims of his foes. 

To his lamented loſs, for times to come, 
| His pious widow conſecrates this tomb. 


The next is a very handſome monument erected to 
the memory of the hon. Roger Townſhend, Eſq. 
The back of the monument is a flat pyramid of varie- 
gated marble ; about the middle of which is a beauti- 
ful piece of baſſo relievo, finely executed, repreſenting 
the death of this gallant commander. This piece, 
which ts of white marble highly poliſhed, is ſupported 
by two Americans in the dreſs of their country, the 
one armed with a tomahawk, and the other with a 
fuzee. Between thoſe ſtatues, and under the baſſo 
rclievo, is the following inſcription : | 

« This monument was erected by a diſconſolate 


c parent, the lady viſcounteſs Townſhend,to the me- 
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of her fifth ſon, the honourable lieutenant 


8 colonel Roger Townſhend, who was killed by a 
« cannon ball, on the 25th of July, 1759, in the 
« 28th year of his age, as he was Teconnoitring the 


French lines at Ticonderago in North America. 
« From the parent, the brother, and the friend, his 
« ſocial and amiable manners, his enterprizing bra- 
« yery, and the integrity of his heart, may claim the 
« tribute of affliction. Yet, ſtranger, weep not, for 
« though premature his death, his life was glorious : 
« enrolling him with the names of thoſe immortal 
« ſtateſmen and commanders, whoſe wiſdom and in- 
« trepidity in the courſe of this comprehenſive and 
« ſucceſsful war, have extended the commerce, en- 
« larged the dominion, and upheld the majeſty, of 
« thefe kingdoms, beyond the idea of any former 
6« age.” 

4 this is the monument of ſir John Chardin, 
who diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his travels into the eaſt. 
It is adorned with a globe, which exhibits a view of 
the different countries he viſited; and around it are 
repreſented a number of geographical inſtruments. 


Next to fir John Chardin's, and in the ſame ele- 
vated ſituation, is a very elegant monument erected for 
General Hargrave, repreſenting the general reſurrec- 
tion. The archangel appears in the clouds ſounding 
his trumpet, on which aweful ſummons the monu- 
ment appears as tumbling into pieces. The tomb 
opens, and the deceaſed appears riſing from the ſe- 
pulchre with the winding ſheet expanded in one of 
his hands. In his countenance are imprinted thoſe 
marks of awe and terror which muſt ſeize upon every 
mortal at that dreadful period. On the ſide of the 
tomb lies death proſtrate on the ground conquered by 
time, with his crown fallen from his head ; or, as the 
apoſtle elegantly expreſſes it, . ſwallowed up in vie- 
tory.” While time is ſtanding over the king of ter- 
rors with his ſcythe reverſed, and breaking the mortal 
ſhaft of death. It was executed by the famous Rou- 
biliac. 

The next is a beautiful monument to the memory 
of John Smith, Eſq. A fine buſt in relievo of that 
gentleman is ſupported by a weeping figure repreſent- 
ing his daughter, both which are deſigned and exe- 
cuted with great judgment and ſpirit. The lady fits 
upon an urn, which, with its baſeand pyramid behind, 


unite the whole in an harmonious and agreeable ſtile. 


On the baſe is a Latin inſcription, ſetting forth his 
deſcent and iſſue. 


Above this is a very ſuperb monument to the me- 
mory of General Fleming. On the top'of a beauti- 
ful pyramid of marble is a medallion of the General, 
at' the baſe of which are the figures of Minerva and 
Hercules, employed in binding the emblems of Wiſ- 
dom, Prudence and Valour together, as characteriſ- 
tics of the hero; and the monument is decorated with 
military trophies. 

Near this, and over the door that opens into the 
cloiſters, is a very _y monument erected to the 
memory of general Wade. In the center is a beauti- 
ful marble pillar, enriched with military trophies ex- 
quiſitely wrought. The principal figures repreſent 
Fame puſhing back Time, who is N approach- 
ing to pull down the pillar, with the enſigns of ho- 
nour that adorn it. The General's head is in a me- 
dallion, under which is the following inſcription : 


To the memory of George Wade, field-marſhal 
of his majeſty's forces, lieutenant general of the 
** ordnance, colonel of his majeſty's third regiment of 
* dragoon guards, governor of Fort William, Fort 
* Auguſtus, and Fort George, and one of his majeſ- 
*© ty's moſt honourable privy council, He died 
„March 14, 1748, aged 75.” 


At a ſmall diſtance from this is a handſome monu- 
ment to the memory of the Jate gallant Lord Howe. 
On the un is a trophy of arms in curious marble ; 
and on a flat pyramid of black marble are his lord- 
ſhip's arms, coronet, and creſt, in white marble. On 


the top of the monument fits the figure of a woman | 


28 


305 
in a r poſition, repreſenting the province of 


Maſſachuſet's Bay; and beneath, on a large tablet of 
marble, is the following inſcription : 


The province of Maſſachuſet's bay, in New 
England, by an order of the great and general 
court, bearing date Feb. 1, 1759, cauſed this mo- 
nument to be erected to the memory of George 
Auguſtus, Lord Viſcount Howe, brigadier general 
of his majeſty's forces in America, who was flaiu 
.on the ſixth of July, 1758, on his march to Ticon- 
derago, in the thirty- fourth year of his age; in teſ- 
timony of the ſenſe they had of the ſervices and 
military virtues, and of the affection their officers 
and ſoldiers bore to his command. He lived re- 
ſpected and beloved; the public regretted his loſs ; 
to his family it is irreparable.” 


The next is a very ſuperb monument erected to the 
memory of Admiral Tyrrel, and was deſigned and 
executed by that ingenious artiſt Mr. Read, who was 
pupil to the celebrated Mr. Roubiliac. On the top 
of the monument is an archangel deſcending with a 
trumpet, ſummoning the admiral to eternity from the 
ſea, The clouds moving and ſeparating diſcover the 
celeſtial light and choir of cherubs who appear ſing- 
ing praiſes to the Almighty Creator, the back-ground 
repreſenting darkneſs. The admiral's countenance, 
with his right hand to his breaſt, is expreſſive of con- 
ſcientious hope, his left arm ſignificant of ſeeing ſome- 
thing wonderfully awful. He appears riſing out of the 
ſea from behind a large rock, whereon are placed his 
arms, with the emblems of Valour, Prudence and 
Juſtice. The ſea is diſcerned over the rock at the ex- 
tremity of ſight, where clouds and water ſeem to join. 
On one ſide the rock, an angel has wrote this inſcrip- 
tion : “ The ſea ſhall give up her dead, and eve 
one ſhall be rewarded according to their works.“ 
In her left hand is a celeſtial crown, the reward of vir- 
tue, and her right hand is extended towards the ad- 
miral with a countenance full of joy and happineſs. 
Hibernia leaning on à globe, with her finger on that 
part of it where his body was committed to the ſea, 
lamenting the loſs of her favourite ſon with a counte- 
nance expreſſing heart-felt grief. On one ſide the 
rock is the Buckingham (the Admiral's ſhip) with 
the maſts appearing imperfect, agreeable to the de- 


den ; on the other ſide a large flag, with the trophies 
of war, near which is the following inſcription : 


Sacred to the memory of Richard Tyyrel, Eſq. 
„ who was deſcended from an antient family in Ire- 
land, and died rear-admiral of the white on the 26th 
day of June 1766, in the 5oth year of his age. De- 
* voted from his youth to the naval ſervice of his 
country, and being formed under the diſcipline and 
animated by the example of his renowned uncle 
fir Peter Warren, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf as an 
able and experienced officer in many gallant ac- 
tions, particularly on the third of November 1758, 
when commanding the Buckingham of 66 guns, 
and 472 men, he attacked and defeated three 
French ſhips of war, one of which was the Flori- 
ſant of 74 guns and 7oo men; but the Bucking- 
ham being too much diſabled to take poſſeſſion of 
her after ſhe had ſtruck, the enemy, under the co- 
ver of the night, eſcaped. In this action he re- 
ceived ſeyeral wounds, and loſt three fingers of 
his right hand. Dying on his return to England 
from the Leeward Iliflands, where he had for three 
* Toon commanded a ſquadron of his majeſty's ſhips, 
„ his body, accerding to his own deſire, was com- 


© mitted to the ſea, with the proper honours and ce- 
© remonies.”” 


Mr. Congreve's monument has an half length 
marble portrait of that gentleman, placed on a pedef- 
tal of fine Egyptian marble, and enriched with em- 
blematical devices relative to the drama. Beneath it 
is an inſcription in Engliſh, ſetting forth his great vir- 


* 
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tues and abilities, and that this monument was erec- 
ted to his memory by Henrietta ducheſs of Maribo- 


* N | 
he next monument is that erected to the me- 
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mory of the Rt. Hon. James Craggs, Eſq. His ſtatue 
is repreſented leaning on an urn, and was one of the 
firſt in the abbey made in an erect poſture. The in- 
ſcription informs us that he was principal ſecretary of 
ſtate, and a man univerſally beloved, which is there 
particularly remarked, becauſe as he was only a ſhoe- 
maker's ſon, it is the more ſurprizing that in the high 
ſtation to which he was raiſed by his merit, he ſhould 
eſcape envy, and acquire the general eſteem. He 
died on the 16th of Feb. 1720. Upon the baſe of 
this monument are the following lines, written by 
Mr. Pope : 
Stateſman, yet friend to truth, of ſoul ſincere, 
In action faithful, and in honour clear. 
Who broke no promiſe, ſerv'd no private end; 
Who gain'd no title, and who loſt no friend; 
Ennobled by himſelf, by all approv'd : 
Prais'd, wept, and honour'd by the muſe he lov'd, 


On the ſouth fide of the great weſt entrance is a 
noble monument erected to the memory of the brave 
Captain Cornwall, who, after diſtinguiſhing himſelf 
by his heroiſm, was unhappily ſlain in battle between 
the Engliſh fleet, commanded by the admirals Mat- 
thews and Leſtock, and the combined fleets of France 
and Spain. This monument was erected to his ho- 
nour by order of parliament, and is a noble teſti- 
mony of the public gratitude for his diſtinguiſhed me- 
rit. On the back is a lofty pyramid of Egyptian 
marble beautifully variegated, and finely poliſhed, 
ſtanding on a baſe of the ſame marble. Upon this 
bale js a rock of white marble, along the different 
parts of which run ſea-weeds. 
a fine figure of Fame, placing a medallion of the 
captain on the ſummit of the rock, underneath which 
is a naval crown, a globe, the trumpet of Fame, and 
other ornaments, and behind riſes to the top of the 
pediment a palm, entwined with a laurel. On the 
other fide of the medallion ſtands a beautiful Britan- 
nia, with the Britiſh lion couchant at her feet. Be- 
neath, in an opening of the rock, is an inſcription on 
a fine piece of polithed porphyry, mentioning his de- 
ſcent, and the manner of his death, which happened 
while fighting for his country, on the third of Feb: 
1745 in the 45th. year of his age, and that the ſenate 
of Britain conſecrated. this monument to his memo- 
ry. In another opening of the rock, a little lower, 
is repreſented, in bas relief, a view of the engagement 
in which this great man periſhed, and at the bottom 
of therock on the ſides. lie canons, flags, anchors, &e: 
all of white marble, ; 

The nent is an elegant monument to the memory 
of ſir Thomas Hardy, knt. On the back is a lofty 
pyramid of a bluifh coloured marble, at the foot of 
which the ſtatue of the deceaſed is placed, — 
upon a tomb of elegant workmanſhip, with a nake 

boy on his left fide; weeping over an urn: the enrich- 
ments round the pedeſtal on which he ſtands are juſt 


and proper; and the infcription contains a ſhort hiſ- | 


tory of his life. 
Ihe monument of 


eurtains of Which are gilt, and tied with golden 
ſtrings; and on ene fide the buſt is a weeping Cupid, 
one reſting on a framed picture, and the other holding 
a painter's pallet and pencils, In the pedeſtal is a 


Latin inſcription, which informs us that he was pain- 
ter to king Charles II. king James II. king William 
And beneath, 


* 


II. queen Anne, and king George J. 
is the following epitaph written by Mr. Pope: 
Kneller, by heav'n, and not a maſter taught, 
Whoſe art was nature, and whoſe pictures thought: 
Now for two ages having ſnatch'd from fate | 
- Whate'er was beauteous, or whate'er was great, 
Refts crown'd with princes honours, poets lays, 
Due to his merit, and brave thirſt of praiſe. 
Living, great nature fear d he might outvie 
Her works, and dying; fears herſelf may die. 


The monument of John Woodward, M. D. is a 


very beautiful one, and the figures moſt admirably 


Near the top ſtands - 
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finiſhed. The head of the deceaſed is repreſe in 
. t 

profile in a very maſterly manner, and che lady i 

holds it is inimitably performed. The inſcription 

contains a panegyric on the parts and i 

—— gy p a learning of the 


Near this is the monument of Mr. Killegrew 
oned one of the beſt pieces of ſculpture — 1 
church, and, what is remarkable, is cut out of one 
os. * embelliſnments are diſtinct, and v 
pictureſque, and the inſcription ſhort, modeſt 
ſoldier-like, It is as follows: rhe 


* Robert Killegrew, of Arwenach in Co 
* Eſq. ſon of Thomas and Charlotte, page ag 
** nour to king Charles II. brigadier-general of her 
© majeſty's forces, killed in Spain in the battle of 
** Almanza, the fourteenth of April, 1707. Etatis 
© ſuz 47. Militavi Annis 24.” 

The next monument is that erected to the memory 
of the celebrated Dr, Mead. The buſt of that great 
man is finely executed, and will convey to poſterit 
the features of a phyſician who did honour to his 
country. 


At a {mall diſtance from this is the monument of 
Philip Carteret, ſon to lord Carteret, who died a 


| king's ſcholar at Weſtminſter, ripe for the univerſity, 


on the 19th of March, 1710, aged nineteen. Gn 
the upper part is an admirable buſt of this noble 
youth, and underneath a very fine figure of Time 
ſtanding on an altar, and holding a ſcroll in his hand 
whereon is written, in Saphic verſes, lines to the fol- 
lowing import, which he is ſuppoſed to be repeating : 


Why flows the mournful muſe's tear, 
For thee ! cut down in life's full prime ? 
Why fighs for thee, the parent dear ! 
Cropt by the ſcythe of hoary Time? 


Lo ! this, my boy's, the common lot! 
To me thy memory entruſt ; 

When all that's dear ſhall be forgot, 
I'll guard thy venerable duſt, 


From age to age as I proclaim 
Thy Fearnibs, piety, and truth, 

Thy great example (hal inflame, 
And emulation raiſe in youth. 


The next is the monument erected ta the memory 
of admiral Weſt, on which is the following inſcrip- 
tion : 
Sacred to the memory of TIE Wyse, Eſq; 
Who dedicating himſelf from his earlieſt youth 
To the naval ſervice of his country, 
Roſe with merit and reputation to the rank of 
Vice admiral of the White: 
Sagacious, active, induſtrious, 
He was a ſkilful ſeaman, 
Cool, intrepid, and reſolute. 
He approved himſelf a gallant officer 


| fir Godfrey Eneller, knt. has a | 
buſt of that gentlenran under a canopy of ſtate, the |] 


| In the fignal victo 
Obtained over the French, May 3, 1747. 
He was Captain of the ſhip which carried fir Peter 
| Warren, 
And acquired peculiar honour, 
Even on that day of general glory, 
In the leſs ſucceſsful engagement near Minorca, 
May 20, 1756, 

Wherein asrear-admiral he commanded the 2d diviſion, 
His diſtinguiſhed courage and animating example 
Were admired by the whole Britiſh ſquadron ; 
Confeſs'd by that of France; 

And amidft the national diſcontent which follow'd, 
Rewarded as they deſerv'd by the warmeſt applauſe of 
His country, and the juſt approbation of his ſovereign. 

| On the 15th Nov. following 
He was appointed 
One of the lords commiſſionets of the admiralty. 
He adorned this ſtation 
Zy a modeſty which concealed from him his own 
merit, 
diſpos'd him to reward that of 


And a candor which 
| others. 
: With 


With theſe public talents 
He poſſeſſed the milder graces of domeſtic life. 
To the frank and generous ſpirit of an officer, 
He added the eaſe and politeneſs of a gentleman, 
And with the moral and ſocial virtues of a good man, 
He exerciſed the duties of a chriſtian. 
A life ſo honourable to himſelf, 
go dear to his friends, ſo uſeful to his country, 
Was ended at the age of 43, A. D. 1757. 
To preſerve to poſterity 
His fame and his example, 
This monument was erected 
By the daughter of the brave unfortunate Balchen, 
The wife of Temple Weſt, 
A. D. 1761. 


The next monument is that of William Croft, 
doctor of muſic. On the pedeſtal is an organ in bas 
relief, and on the top a buſt of the deceaſed. 


Near this is a neat monument to the memory of 
Philip de Sauſmarez. The portrait of the deceaſed is 
well executed in baſſo relievo ; and beneath is the fol- 
lowing inſcription ; | 

« Sacred to the memory of Philip de Sauſmarezs 
« Eſq; one of the few whoſe lives ought rather to 
« he meaſured by their actions than their days. From 
« ſixteen to thirty-ſeven years of age, he ſerved in 
« the navy, and was often ſurrounded with dangers 
ce and difficulties unparalleled, always approving him- 
« ſelf an able, active, and gallant officer. He went 
« gut a lieutenant on board his majeſty's ſhip the 
« Centurion, under the auſpicious png th of com- 
c modore Anſon, in his expedition to the ſouth ſeas. 
« He was commanding officer of the ſaid ſhip, when 
« ſhe was driven from her moorings at the iſle of Ti- 
cc nian, in the year 1746. Being captain of the Not- 
« tingham, a forty gun ſhip, he (then alone) attack- 
« ed, and took the Mars, a French ſhip of ſixty- four 
guns. In the firſt engagement of the following 
« year, when admiral Watſon defeated, and took a 
&« ſquadron of French men of war and Indiamen, he 
« had an honourable ſhare : and in the ſecond, under 
« admiral Hawke, when the enemy, after along and 
« obſtinate reſiſtance, was again routed, in purſuing 
ce two ſhips that were making their eſcape, he glori- 
&« ouſly, but unfortunately, fell. He was the ſon of 
« Matthew de Sauſmarez, of the iſland of Guernſey, 
« Eſq. by Ann Durel of Jerſey, his wife. He was 
& born the ſeventeenth of November, 1710; killed 
« the fourteenth of October, 1747 ; buried in the 
ce old church at Plymouth, with all the honours due 
« to his diſtinguiſhed merits; and this monument is 
<« erected out of gratitude and affection by his bro- 
6 thers and ſiſters,” , 


The tomb of John Blow, doctor of muſic, is adorn- 
ed with cherubs, flowers, and a canon in four parts 
ſet to muſic. In the center is an Engliſh inſcription, 
by which it appears he was organift, maſter and com- 
poſer to the children in the Chapel Royal 35 years, 
and organiſt to this abbey 15 years ; that he was ſcho- 
lar to Dr. Chriſtopher Gibbons, and maſter to the 
famous Mr. Purcell, and to moſt af the eminent maſ- 
ters of his time. He died on the firſt of October, 
1708, in his ſixtieth year; and his epitaph obſerves, 
that his own muſical compoſitions, eſpecially his 
church muſic, are a far nobler monument to his me- 
mory, than any other that can be raiſed to him. 


We come now to the neat and elegant monument 
of Dr. Boulter, archbiſhop of Armagh, in Ireland. 
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It is of the fineſt marble, and of a new invented po- 


liſh; and the buſt is ſaid to be a cloſe copy of the ori- 
ginal. The enſigns of his dignity, with which it is 
ornamented, are exquiſitely fine, and every part about 


the monument diſcovers a maſterly genius in the 
ſculptor, 


border of porphyry, and is as follows : 


„ Dr. Hugh Boulter, late archbiſhop of Armagh» 
<« primate of all Ireland; a prelate ſo eminent for the 
<& accompliſhments of his mind, the purity of his 
heart, and the excellence of his life, that it may be 
“ thought ſuperfluous to ſpecify his titles, recount 

I 


The inſcription is encloſed in a beautiful. 


— 


born January 4, 1671; was conſecrated der; of 


u 1D D I E Ss E X. — 


< his virtues, or even erect a monument to his fame; 


His titles he not only deſerved, but adorned ; his 
virtues ate manifeſt in his good works, which had 
never dazzled the public eye, if they had not been 
too bright to be cancelled; and as to his fame, 
whoſoever has any ſenſe of merit, any reverence for 
piety, any paſſion for his country, or any charity 
for mankind, will aſſiſt in preſerving it fair and 
*© ſpotleſs, that, when braſs and marble ſhall mix 
** with the duſt they cover, every ſucceeding a 
<< have the benefit of his illuſtrious example. 


cc 


e may 
e Was 


** Briſtol, 1718; tranſlated to the archbiſhoprick of 


Armagh, 1723; and from thence to heaven, Sep- 
tember 27, 1742.“ | 


The next is a neat monument erected to the me- 
mory of Richard Keane, Eſq. governor of Minorca. - 
It is adorned with a viola of that gentleman in 
white marble, placed on a handſome pedeſtal, whereon 
are inſcribed the moſt remarkable paſſages of his life. 


At a ſmall diſtance from this is a handſome monu- 
ment erected to the memory of Lord Aubrey Beau- 
clerk. It is ornamented with arms, trophies, and 
naval enſigns; and in an oval niche, on a beautiful 
pyramid of dove- coloured marble, is a fine buſt of that 
young hero. On this pyramid is the following hiſ- 
torical inſcription : 

The lord Aubrey Beauclerk was the youngeſt fon 
5 of Charles duke of St. Alban's, by Diana, daugh- 
<< ter of Aubrey de Vere, earl of Oxford. He went 
early to ſea, and was made a commander in 1731; 
and in 1740 he was ſent on that memorable ex- 
«« pedition to Carthagena, under the command of ad- 
* miral Vernon, in his majeſty's ſhip the Prince Fre- 
„ derick, which, with three others, was ordered to 
** cannonade the caſtle of Boccachica, One of theſe 
being obliged to quit her ſtation, the Prince Frede- 
«© rick was expoſed not only to the fire of the caſtle, 
but to that of fort St. Joſeph, and to two ſhips that 
„ guarded the mouth of the harbour; which he ſuſ- 
< tained for many hours that day and part of the 
* next, with uncommon intrepidity. As he was giv- 
ing his commands upon deck, both his legs were 
«© ſhot off; but ſuch was his magnanimity, that he 


„would not ſuffer his wounds to be drefled till he 


ö 


” 


© communicated his orders to his firſt lieutenant, 


cc 


1 which were, to fight his ſhip-to the laſt extremity. 


Soon after this he gave ſome directions about his 
private affairs, and then reſigned his ſoul with the 
„ dignity of an hero and a chriſtiag. Thus was he 
taken off in the 31ſt year of his age; an illuſtrious 
commander of ſuperior fortitude and clemency, 

amiable in his perſon, ſteady in his affections, and 
«© equalled by few in the ſocial and domeſtic virtues 
of politeneſs, modeſty, candour and benevolence. 
He married the widow of colonel Alexander, a 


% traordinary to the court of Florence, republic of 
*© Genoa, and judge of the high court of Admiralty.” 
Over this inſcription is the following epitaph, vrit- 
ten by Dr. Young. 
Whilſt Britain boaſts her empire o'er the deep, 
This marble ſhall compel the brave to weep, 
As men, as Britons, and as ſoldiers mourn ; 
"Tis dauntleſs, loyal, virtuous Beauclerk's urn. 
Sweet were his manners, as his ſoul was great, 
And ripe his worth, tho' immature his fate; 
Each tender grace that joy and love inſpires, | 
Living, he mingled with his martial fires ; 
Dying, he bid Britannia's thunder roar, 
And Spain ſtill felt him, when he breath'd no more. 


Near the above is a handſome monument erected to 


the memory of admiral Balchen. The buſt of this 


gentleman, in beautiful white marble, is placed at the 
top of the monument ; under which, in relief, is the 
repreſentation of a ſhip periſhing in a ſtorm. The en- 
richments, arms, and trophies are admirably well 

executed; and the inſcription is as follows: 
« To the memory of Sir John Balchen, knight, 
« admiral of the white ſquadron of his majeſty*s fleet: 
J « in 


daughter of Sir Henry Newton, knt. envoy- extra- 


et > 
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* in 1744, being ſent out commander in chief of the 


* 


A 


combined fleets of England and Holland, to cruize 
on the enemy, was, on his return home, in his 


© majeſty's ſhip the Victory, loſt in the Channel by 


8 #8 


his death we may learn, that neither the greateſt 
5 {kill, judgement, or experience, joined to the moſt 
firm unſhaken reſolution, can reſiſt the fury of the 
* winds and waves; and we are taught from the paſ- 
© ſages of his life, which were filled with great and 
s gallant actions, but ever accompanied with adverſe 
s gales of fortune, that the brave, the worthy, and 
hs. the good man, meets not always his reward in this 
* world, Fifty-eight years of faithful and painful 
* ſervices he had — when being juſt retired to 
„the government of Greenwich Hoſpital, to wear 
<< out the remainder of his days, he was once more, 


A 


and for the laſt time, called out by his king and | 


country, whoſe intereſt he ever preferred to his 
*© own, and his unwearied zeal for their ſervice ended 
only in his death; which weighty misfortune to his 
*© afflicted family became heightened by many aggra- 
vating circumſtances attending it; yet, amidſt their 
grief, had the mournful conſolation to find his 
*© gracious and royal maſter mixing his concern with 
the general lamentations of the public for the ca- 
*© lamitous fate of ſo zealous, ſo valiant, and ſo able 
a commander; and as a laſting memorial of the ſin- 
** cere love and eſteem borne by his widow to a moſt 
** affectionate and worthy huſband, this honorary 
monument was erected by her. He was born on 
** the ſecond of February, 1669; married Suſannah, 
daughter of Col. Aſcreece, of Waſhingly in the 
county of Huntingdon. Died on the 7th of Octo- 
% ber, 1744, leaving one ſon, and one daughter; the 
former of whom, George Balchen, ſurvived him 
but a ſhort time; for being ſent to the Weſt Indies 
© in 1745, commander of his majeſty's ſhip the Pem- 
broke, he died at Barbadoes in December, the ſame 
ho year, aged 28, having walked in the ſteps, and 
as imitated the virtue and bravery of his good, but 
<< unfortunate father.” 


The next monument to that of admiral Balchen is 
a noble and elegant pile, erected in honour of general 
Gueſt. It is adorned with a pyramid and baſe of the 
moſt beautiful Egyptian porphyry, ornamented with 
the fineſt enrichments; and on the latter is an admi- 
rable buſt of the general in white marble, The in- 
ſcription runs thus: 


« Sacred to thoſe virtues that adorn a Chriſtian and 
<« a ſoldier, this marble perpetuates the memory of 
Lieutenant General Joſhua Gueſt, who cloſed a 
«« ſervice of ſixty years, by faithfully defending Edin- 
« burgh Caſtle againſt the rebels, 1745.” 


Over the north door is a magnificent monument 
erected to the memory of admiral Watſon. In the 
center of a range of palm trees is repreſented an ele- 
gant figure of the admiral receiving. the addreſs of a 
proſtrate figure repreſenting the genius of Calcutta, 
a place that he relieved and retook from the nabob in 
January 1757. On one ſide is the tigure in chains of 
a native of Chandenagore, another place taken by 
the admiral the March following. In the front of the 
monument is the following inſcription : 


To the memory of Charles Watſon, 
Vice-admiral of the white, commander in chief of 
his majeſty's naval forces in the Eaſt Indies, who died 
at Calcutta the 16th of Auguſt, 1757. 
The Eaſt India. Company, 
teful teſtimony of the ſignal advantages they 
- conduct, cauſed 


* 


* 


R 


R&R 


* 


As a gra 
obtained by his valour and pru 
this monument to be erected. 


The next monument worthy of notice is that of 
Sir Charles Wager. The principal figure here is that 
of Fame holding a portrait of Sir Charles in relief, 
which is ſupported by an infant Hercules. The en- 
richments are naval trophies, inſtruments of war and 
navigation, On the baſs is repreſented in relief the 
deſtroying and taking the Spaniſh galleons in 1708. 
The inſcription is as follows: 


a violent ſtorm ; from which ſad circumſtance of 
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To the memory of Sir Charles Wager, Knt, 
Admiral of the white, ; 
Firſt commiſſioner of the admiralty, 
And privy-counſellor 
A man of great natural talents. 
He bore the higheſt commands, 
And paſſed through the greateſt employments, 
With credit to himſelf, and honour to his country. 
He was in private life 
Humane, temperate, juſt, and bountiful : 
In public ſtation 
Valiant, prudent, wiſe, and honeſt ; 
Eaſy of acceſs to all : 
Plain and unaffected in his manners, 
Steady and reſolute in his conduct : 
So remarkably happy in his preſence of mind, 
That no danger ever diſcompoſed him ; 
Etſteemed and favoured by his king, 
Beloved and honoured by his country, 
He died 24th May 1743, aged 77. 

Near admiral Watſon's monument is a very hand- 
ſome one to the memory of Admiral Vernon. On a 
pedeſtal of beautiful marble is repreſented the buſt of 
this gallant admiral, with a fine figure of Fame crown- 
ing him with laurels. The monument is ſuperbly 
ornamented with naval trophies, and under it is the 
following inſcription : 


As a memorial of his own gratitude, 
and of the virtues of his benefactor, 
this monument was erected by his nephew 
Francis lord Orwell, 

In the year 
1763. 

Sacred to the memory 
of 
EpwarD VERNON, 

Admiral of the white ſquadron 
of the Britiſh fleet. 

He was the ſecond ſon of James Vernon, 
Who was ſecretary of ſtate to king William III. 
And whoſe abilities and integrity 

_ were equally conſpicuous. 

In his youth | 
he ſerved under the admirals Shovel and Rooke ; 
By their example he learned to conquer, 

By his own merit he roſe to command, 
In the war with Spain of M,DCC,XXXIX, 
he took the fort of Porto Bello | 
with ſix ſhips, 
A force which was thought unequal to the attempt. 
| For this he received 
the thanks of both houſes of parliament. 
He ſubdued Chagre, and at Carthagena 
Conquered as far as naval force 
could carry victory. 
After theſe ſervices he retired, . 
without place or title, 
from the exerciſe of public 
to the enjoyment of private 
virtue. 
The teſtimony of a good conſcience 
was his reward, 
The love and eſteem of all good men 
his glory. 
In battle, tho' calm he was active, 
and tho? intrepid, prudent, 
ſucceſsful, yet not oſtentatious, 
Aſeribing the glory 
to God. 

In the ſenate he was diſintereſted, vigilant and ſteady. 
On the XXX. day of October M, DCC, LVII. 
he died as he had lived, 
the friend of man, the lover of his country, 
the father of the poor, 
aged LXXIII. 


On the other ſide of the north croſs is a grand mo- 
nument erected to the memory of John Hollis, duke 
of Newcaſtle, by his daughter the counteſs of Ox- 
ford. This is, perhaps, the loftieſt and molt coſtly of 
any in the abbey: a pediment is ſupported by beauti- 


ful columns of variegated marble; the duke is repre- 
2 ſented 


M 15 5 E Bi. 
To an eternity of happineſs, | 
On the 29th day of July 1752, in the 49th year of 
| his age. 


Suſannah, his afflicted wife, cauſed this monument 
_ to be erected. 


The monument erected to the memory of Hugh 


ing upon a ſepulchral monument, holding 
bree i a be ſtaff, and in his left a du- 
in hs I'S O ſide of the baſe ſtands a ſtatue 
al coroner. n one ſide o | 
of Wiſdom, and on the other a ſtatue of fincerity. 
On the angles of the other compartments fit angels, 
nd on the aſcending ſides of the pediment two che- 
a ps, one with an hour-glaſs, alluding to the admea- 
ſurement of human life by grains of ſand; the other 
ointing upwards, where life ſhall no longer be mea- 
ſured by hours and'minutes. On the baſe is an in- 
ſcription, enumerating his grace's titles and ſeveral 
employments 3 his marriage and iſſue : and informing 
us, that he was born on the ninth of January, 1661-2; 
and died on the fifteenth of July, 1711. 

The monument of William Cavendiſh, duke of 
Newcaſtle, is alſo, very pompous, and beautifully or- 
namented. Under a rich canopy of ſtate lie, as the 
inſcription expreſſes. it, The loyal duke of New- 
« caſtle and his ducheſs, his ſecond wife, by whom 
« he had no iſſue : her name was Margaret Lucas, 
« youngeſt ſiſter of lord Lucas of Colcheſter, a noble 
« family ; for all the brothers were valiant,, and all 
« the ſiſters virtuous. The ducheſs was a wile, wit- 
« ty, and learned lady, which her many books do 
« well teſtify : ſhe was a moſt, virtuous, and a loving 
« and a- careful wife, and was with her lord all the 
« time of his baniſhment and miſeries; and when he 
« came home, never parted from him in his ſolitary 
« employments.” Beſides the aboye inſcription, 
there is another in Latin, which enumerates his titles 
and employments ; and obſerves, that, for his tidelity 
to king Charles I. he was made captain-general of the 
forces raiſed for his ſervice in the north, fought many 
battles, and generally came off victorious ; but when 
the rebels prevailed, knowing himſelf to be one of the 
firſt they deſigned to ſacrifice, he left his eſtate, and 
endured a long exile. It then gives his iſſue by his 
wife ; and concludes with obſerving, that he died on 
the 27th of December, 1676, in the 84th year of his 
age. | 

The next monument, worthy obſervation, is that 
erected to the memory of fir Peter Warren, It is a 
very elegant ſtructure in white marble, done by the 
famous . 8 Cloſe to the wall is a large flag, 
hanging on a flag ſtaff, and ſpreading in very natural 
falls behind the whole monument: before it is a fine 
figure of Hercules, placing fir Peter's buſt on its pe- 
deſtal; and on the other ſide Naval Victory, with a 


of Melancholy, mixed with admiration : behind her 
a cornucopia pours out fruit, corn, the fleece, &c. and 
by it is a cannon, an anchor, and other decorations. 
The inſcription is as follows : 


Sacred to the memory 
Of Sir Peter Warren, 
Knight of the Bath, 
Vice-admiral of the Red ſquadron 
Of the Britiſh fleet, 
And member of parliament | 
For the city and liberty of Weſtminſter. 
He derived his deſcent from an antient family of 
Ireland, _— 
His fame and honours, from his virtues and abilities. 
How eminently theſe were diſplayed, 

With what vigilance and ſpirit they were exerted, 
In the various ſervices wherein he had the honour to 
command, 

Will be more properly recorded in the annals of 
Great Britain. 

On this tablet, Affection with truth may ſay, 
That deſervedly eſteemed in private lite, 

And univerſally renowned for his public conduct, 

The judicious and gallant officer 
Poſſeſſed all the amiable qualities of the friend, 
The gentleman, and the chriſtian. 

But the Almighty, 
Whom alone he feared, 
And whoſe gracious protection he had often 
experienced, 
Was pleaſed to remove him from a life of honour 
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Chamberlayne, M. D. was ſome years ago eſteemed 
one of the moſt ſuperb in the abbey, but it is now 
eclipſed by ſeveral. The principal figure lies as it were 
at eaſe upon a tomb-ſtone, leaning upon his right arm, 
with his hand upon his night-cap, and his head un- 
covered, In his left hand he holds a book; to indi- 
cate his intenſe application to ſtudy. On each fide is 
a beautiful ſtatue, one reprefenting Phyſic, and the 
other Longevity ; and over his head is F ame d eſcend- 
ing with a trumpet in one hand, and a wreath in the 
other. On the top are weeping cherubs, and on the 
pedeſtal a long Latin inſcription, which mentions his 
great knowledge and induſtry in his profeſſion, his 
humanity in relieving the fick, and his affinities and 
connections in ſocial and private life. He died on the 
ſeventeenth of June, 1728, aged ſixty-four. 


Near this is the monument of Almericus de Cour- 
cy, baron of Kingſale in Ireland. It is ornamented 
with the figure of his lordſhip in armour, repoſing 
himſelf, after the fatigues of an active life, under a 
gilded canopy. The inſcription ſhews, that he was 
deſcended from the famous John de Courcy, earl of 
Ulſter, who, in the reign of king John, obtained, in 
conſideration, of his great valour, the extraordinary 
privilege for him and his heirs, of being covered in 
the king's preſence. Almericus de Courcy died on 
the gth of February, 1719. | 

We come now to the grand and magriificent mo- 
nument of the great fir Iſaac Newton, whoſe ſtatue is 
formed recumbent, leaning his right arm on four fo- 
lios, intituled, Divinity, Chronology, Optics, and 
Phil. Prin. Math. and pointing to a mathematical di- 
agram, ſupported by cherubs. Over him is a large 
globe, projecting from a pyramid behind, whereon is 
delineated the courſe of the comet in 1680, with the 
ſigns, conſtellations, and planets, - On this globe ſits 
the figure of Aſtronomy, with her book cloſed, in a 
very thoughtful, compoſed, and penſive attitude. Be- 
neath the prineipal figure is a very fine bas relief, re- 
preſenting the various labours in which fir Iſaac chiefly 
employed his time; ſuch as diſcovering the effects of 


| gravitation, ſettling the principles of light and co- 
laurel wreath in her hand, is ſeated gazing on the buſt 


lours, and reducing the coinage to a determined ſtan- 
dard. The inſcription on the pedeſtal is in Latin, 
ſhort, but full of meaning; it intimates, that, by a 
ſpirit nearly divine, he explained, on principles of his 
own, the motion and figure of the planets, the paths 
of the comets, and the ebbing and flowing of the 
ſea ; that he diſcovered the diſſimularity of the rays 
of light, and the properties of colours flowing from 
thence, which none but himſelf had ever dreamed of; 
that he was a diligent, ſagacious, and faithful interpre- 
ter of nature, antiquity, and the holy (criptures ; that, 
by his philoſophy, he maintained the dignity of the 
Supreme Being; and by the purity of his life, the 
ſimplicity of the goſpel. It concludes with the juſt 
exclamation, What reaſon have. mortals to pride 
themſelves in the exiſtence of ſo great an ornatnent of 
the human race! He was born on the 25th of De- 
cember, 1642, and died in 1726. 


On the other fide of the entrance into the choir is 
another lofty and pompous monument, erected to the 
memory of earl Stanhope, who is repreſented lean- 
ing on his arm, in a recumbent poſture, holding in 
his right hand a general's ſtaff, and in his left a parch- 
ment ſcroll, Before him ſtands a cupid reſting on a 
ſhield. Over a martial tent fits Minerva, holding in 
her right hand a javelin, and in the other a ſcroll. Be- 
hind is a flender pyramid, on the middle of the pe- 
deſtal two medallions, and one on each ſide the pilaſ- 
ter. Beneath the principal figure is an inſcription, 
diſplaying the merits of this great man, as a ſoldier, a 
ſtateſman, and a ſenator ; obſerving, that in 1707 he 
concluded an advantageous peace with Spain, and the 
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ſame year was ſent ambaſſador to Charles III. In 
1708 he took Port Mahon: in 1710 he forced his 


way to the gates of Madrid, and took poſſeſſion of | 


that capital : in 1715, being a member of the ſecret 
committee, he impeached the duke of Ormond : in 
1717 he was made firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, 
and chancellor of the exchequer, and in July follow- 
ing was created a peer. He died in 1721, in the forty- 
leventh year of his age. 


The next monument that engages our attention is 

a. very beautiful one erected to the memory of Thomas 

Thynne, Eſq. and eſteemed by the curious as a fine 

piece of modern ſtatuary. The principal figure is re- 

preſented in a dying poſture, and at his feet is a che- 

rub weeping. Beneath, on a table of black marble, in 

white letters, is the following inſcription : Thomas 

« 'Thynne of Longleate, in Com. Wilts, Eſq. who 

* was barbarouſly murdered on Sunday the 12th of 

February, 1582. On the pedeſtal, in relief, is a 
repreſentation of the manner of the murder, which 

was conſpired by count Koningſmarck, and executed 

by three aſſaſſins hired for that purpoſe, who thot this 

unhappy gentleman in Pall-Mall, in his own coach. 

The motive was, to obtain the rich heireſs of Northum- 

berland in marriage, who, in her infancy, had been 

betrothed to the earl of Ogle, but leit a widow be- 

fore conſummation ; ſhe was afterwards married to Mr. 

* Thynne, but being ſcarce fifteen years of age, and her 
mother extremely tender of her, ſhe prevailed upon 


her huſband to ſuffer her to travel another year betore | 
he bedded her; in which time fhe became acquainted. | 


with Koningſmarck at the court of Hanover. Whe- 
ther ſhe had ever given him any countenance 1s un- 
certain, but having no hopes of obtaining her while 


her huſband was alive, he, in this villainous manner, | 


accompliſhed his death ; but the lady deteſted the hor- 
rid deed, and was ſoon after married to the great duke 
of Somerſet. 


The monument of dame Grace Gethin, is orna- 


mented with a lady devoutly kneeling, with a book | 


in her right hand, and her left upon her breaſt : on 
each fide is an angel, one holding over her head a 
crown, and the other a chaplet ; and on the aſcending 
ſide of the pediment are two female figures in a mourn- 
ful poſture. It is adorned with three different. coats 
of family arms, and on the baſe is an Engliſh inſcrip- 
tion, which informs us, that ſhe was married to fir 
Richard Gethin Grott, in Ireland ; was famous for 
her exemplary piety, and wrote a book of devotions, 
which Mr. Congreve has complimented with a poem. 
She died on the eleventh of October, 1697, aged 
twenty-one years. 


At a ſmall diſtance from this is a large monument 
of black marble, erected to the memory of fir Tho- 
mas Richardſon, lord-chief juſtice of England in the 
reign of king Charles I. He died in 1634, and his 
tomb is adorned with his effigy, in braſs, lying in his 
robes, and his collar of SS. 


The next, and laft we have to mention within the 
abbey, is an antient monument raiſed to the memory 
of William Thynne, of Batterville, Efq. It is of 
marble and alabaſter gilt, and adorned with the ſtatue 
of that gentleman, lying at full length. The inſerip- 
tion informs us, that he was a polite gentleman, a great 
traveller, and a brave ſoldier ; and that he died on the 
14th of March, 15g4- | 
Near the ſpot where this laſt monument ſtands, on 
the pavement, are ſeveral names too conſiderable to 
eſcape notice. 

The firſt of theſe is Thomas Parr, who was born 
in the county of Salop in the year 1483, and lived in 
the reign of ten princes, viz. king Edward IV. Edward 
V. Richard III. Henry VII. Henry VIII. Edward 
VI. queen Mary, queen Elizabeth, king James and 
king Charles. He died the 15th of November 1635, 
aged 152. A very remarkable circumſtance of this old 
man is, that at the age of 130, a proſecution was en- 
tered againſt him in the ſpiritual court for baſtardy, 
and with ſuch effect, that he did penance publickly in 

the church for that offence. 


; 


— 


which, by the marks, 


At a ſmall diſtance from this lie the remains of that 
once celebrated poet fir William Davenant, the parti- 
culars of whom have been already given in our ac. 
count of Oxfordſhire, p. 243. 


Near the above lie the remains of that great mathe. 
matician fir Robert Murray. This gentleman was 
one of the founders of the Royal Society, gf which he 
was the firſt preſident, and, while he lived, the prin. 
cipal ſupport of it. He was well verſed in chemiſtry 
and experimental philoſophy, and in great favour 
with king Charles II. to whom he was ſecretary for 


Scotland, and a privy-counſellor. He was buried at 


the king's expence, after having died ſuddenly in the 
garden at Whitehall on the 4th of July, 1673. 


Adjoining to this is an antient ſtone of grey marble, 
has been the figure of a man 
in armour. It covers the body of John Haule, a 
private ſoldier in the reign of Richard I!I. At 'the 
battle of Najara in Spain he, together with John 
Shakel his. comrade, took the' earl of Denne priſoner, 
who under pretence of raiſing money for his ranſom, 
obtained his liberty, leaving his ſon as ſurety in their 
hands. Upon their coming to England, the duke of 
Lancaſter demanded him for the king; but they refu- 
ſed to deliver him up without a ranſom, and. were 
therefore both committed to the Tower, from whence 
eſcaping, they took ſanctuary in this abbey. - Sir 
Ralph Ferreris and Alan' Buxal, the one governor, 
the other captain of the Tower, with fifty more men 
purſued them, and having by fair promiſes gained 
over Shakel, they attempted to ſeize Haule by force, 
who made a deſperate deſence ; but being overpowered 
by numbers, was ſlain Auguft 11, 1378, in the choir 
beforethe prior's ſtall, commending himſelf to God the 
avenger of wrongs ; and at the ſame time a ſervant 
of the abbey fell with him. Shakel they threw into 
priſon, but aftewards he was ſet at liberty, and the 
king and council of England agreed to pay Shakel for 
the ranſom of his priſoner 5co marks, and 100 marks 
per annum. Some years aftewards Shakel died, and 
was likewiſe buried here in 1396. 


Under the pavement, near Dryden's tomb, lis the. 
remains of Francis Beaumont, the dramatic writer, 


who died in London in March 1615, and was buried 


here the ninth of the ſame month, without either tomb 
or inſcription. 


We muſt not quit this venerable pile without points 
ing out a few particulars worthy of notice in that part 
belonging to it called the Cloyſters. AE 

Towards the eaſt end of the ſouth walk lie the re- 
mains of four abbots, diſtinguiſhed in the pavement 
by four ſtones. 


The firſt is of black marble, called Long Meg, from 
its extraordinary length of 11 feet 8 inches, and covers 
the aſhes of Gervaſius de Blois, natural ſon to king 
Stephen, who died in 1166. g 


The ſecond is a raiſed ſtone. of Suſſex marble, un- 
der which lies the abbot Laurentius, who died in 
1176, and is faid to be the firſt who obtained from 
pope Alexander III. the privilege of uſing the mitre, 
ring and globe. ä 


The third is a ſtone of grey marble, to the memory 
of Geſlebertus Criſpinus, who died in 1114. His 
effigy may ſtill be traced on his grave-ſtone, by the 
fragments of his mitre and paſtoral ſtaff. 


The fourth is the eldeſt of all, and was formerly 
covered with plates of braſs, inſcribed to the abbot 
Vitales, who died in 1082. All theſe ſeem to have 
had their names and dates cut afreſh, and are indeed 
fragments worthy to be preſerved. 


There are ſeveral monuments againft the walls of 
the Cloiſters to the memory of diſtinguiſhed perſona- 
ges; but the following are the only ones that merit 
particular notice. 


Near the north end of the eaſt walk is a very neat 
marble monument erected to the memory of Bonbil 
Thornton, Eſq. Beneath the pedeſtal are two books, 


one of which is open, and on the top is a very hand- 
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ſome medallion of the deceaſed, ſupported on each 
ſade by an urn. He died the gth of May, 1768, aged 
m_ ſmall diſtance from the beforementioned is a 
neat monument to the memory of George Walſh, 
Eig. on which is the following inſcription : | 

« Near this place are depoſited the remains of 
George Walſh, Eſq. late lieutenant-general of his 
majeſty's forces, and colonel of the f 
ment of foot, who died on the 23d of October 1761, 

#7 = toils of life and pangs of death are o'er, 

And care, and pain, and ſickneſs, are no more. 
We ſhall take notice but of one inſcription more, 
and then cloſe our account. This is upon a hand- 
ſome monument in the Eaſt Walk, facing the antient 
abbots already mentioned ; and for the purity of the 
diction, the propriety and elegance of the compoſition, 
equals, at leaſt, any other either in the church or 
cloiſters. It is as follows : 
Reader, 
If thou art a Briton, 

Behold this tomb with reverence and regret ; 
Here lieth the remains of 
DANIEL PULTENEY, 

The kindeſt relation, the trueſt friend, 

The warmeſt patriot, the worthieſt man; 

He exerciſed virtue in this age, 

Sufficient to have diſtinguiſh'd him even in the beſt. 
Sagacious by nature, 

Induſtrious by habit, 

Inquiſitive with Art; 

He gain'd a — knowledge of the ſtate of Britain; 
oreign and domeſtic. 

In moſt the back ward fruit of tedious experience, 
In him the early acquiſition of undiſſipated youth. 
He ſerved the court ſeveral years: 

Abroad, in the auſpicious reign of queen Anne, 
At home, in the reign of that excellent prince George I. 
He ſerved his country always, 

At court independent, 

In the ſenate unbiaſs'd, 

At every age and in every ſtation : 

This was the bent of his generous ſoul, 

This the buſineſs of his laborious life. 
Public men, and public things, . 
He judged by one conſtant ſtandard, 
The true intereſt of Britain ; 
He made no other diſtinction of party, 
He abhorred all other ; 
Gentle, humane, diſintereſted, beneficent, 
He created no enemies on his own account : 
Firm, determin'd, inflexible, 
He feared none he could create in the cauſe of Britain. 
Reader, 
In this misfortune of thy country lament thy own. 
For know, 
The loſs of ſo much private virtue 
Is a public calamity. 


Adjoining to the cloiſters are the houſes where the 
dean and prebendaries reſide, and the free- ſehool, cal- 
led the Queen's College, becauſe it was laſt endowed 
by queen Elizabeth, for a maſter and 4o ſcholars, 
who are elected from thence to Chriſt's Church in 
Oxford, and Trinity College Cambridge. It is now 
become one of the greateſt ſeminaries of learning in 
England; and beſides thoſe on the foundation, there 
are ſeldom leſs than 200 young gentlemen, and ſons 
of the nobility, who here receive their education. 

Near the weſt end of the abbey was formerly a pri- 
ſon for the liberty -of Weſtminſter, called the Gate- 
Houſe; but this has been lately taken down, and 
another built in Tothill-fields. 

At a ſmall diſtance from the north door of Weſt- 
minſter-abbey is the pariſh church of St. Margaret, 
originally erected by Edward the Confeflor ; but it has 
been ſeveral times ſince rebuilt and repaired. The 
preſent edifice is a plain, neat, and hot inelegant go- 
thic ſtructure, well enlightened by a ſeries of large 
windows, It has two handſome galleries of conſider- 


-ninth regi- 


4 


able length, adorned in the front with carved work : 
theſe are ſupported by {lender pillars riſing to the root, 
which is ornamented with ſtucco. At the eaſt end is 
a window curiouſly painted with the figure of the cru- 
cifixion, together with the figures of ſeveral of the 
apoſtles and faints, finely executed. It ed for- 
merly to a private — at Copt-hall, near Epping. 


in Eſſex, and was purchaſed by the officers of this pa- 


riſh for 400 guineas. 
The pariſh of St. Margaret having greatly inereaſ- 
ed, it was divided into two by act of parliament, and 


in 1728, the church of St. John, near Milbank, was 


erected, which is the only edifice worthy of notice in 
that pariſh, While it was building, the ground gave 
way, and it ſunk, which occaſioned an alteration in 
the plan. On the north and ſouth ſides of this church 
are magnificent porticos, ſupported by ſtrong ſtone pil- 
lars, as is alſo the roof. On each of the four corners 
is a beautiful one tower and pinnacle; and the dif- 


ferent parts of the building are held together by iron 


bars, which croſs even the iſles. 

The next public ſtructure that engages our attention 
is Weſtminſter-hall, in which are held our ſupreme 
courts of law and equity. It was firſt built by Wil- 


| liam Rufus, as a banquetting-houſe to the palace, 


which ſtood in the place now called Old Palace Yard, 
but Richard II. ordered the whole to be pulled down, 
and the preſent edifice erected in its ſtead. It is 270 
feet long, 74 feet broad, and go feet high, being eſteem- 
ed one of the largeſt rooms in Europe. The pave- 
ment is of ſtone, and the roof of timber, without an 
pillar to ſupport it, It was formerly covered wit 
lead, but that being thought too _ was ſome 
years ago removed, and light lates placed in its ſtead. 

It has been uſual for our kings to hold their coro- 
nation feaſts in this hall ; and here peers are tried for 
high treaſon, or any other crimes, committed againſt 
the ſtate, On entering it at the north-eaſt gate, there 
are ſtairs on each ſide adjoining to the wall, thoſe 
on the right leading to the Court of Exchequer, and 
thoſe on the left to the office where the revenue is 
paid in, called the Receipt of Exchequer. 

The Court of Exchequer is ſo called from a che- 
quered cloth which antiently covered the bench where 
the judges or chief officers ſat. In this court are dg- 


termined all matters, both of law and equity, Where 


the king is plaintiff, for the recovery of his revenue. 
If any caſe ſhould appear ſo difficult, that the judges 
are divided in their opinion, the vote of the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer decides the matter. This court 
was firſt eſtabliſhed by William the Conqueror ; and 
beſides the Jord chiet baron, and three other judges, 
there is one called the Curſitor Baron, before whom 
the ſheriffs are ſworn into office ; but he does not fit 


| on the bench, 


About the middle of the hall, on the right hand, is 
the Court of Common Pleas, eſtabliſhed by Magna 
Charta in 1215, before which time it was ambulatory, 
and followed the king. It is called the Common 
Pleas, becauſe that in it all civil ations, whether real, 
mixed, or perſonal, are tried, and all fines and recove- 
ries ſued out. It has a chief juſtice, and three other 
judges ; but no perſon can plead in it, unleſs he has 
been called up to the degree of ſerjeant at law. 

At the upper end of the hall are the two courts of 
Chancery and King's Bench. 

The Court of Chancery is ſo called from the Latin 
word Cancelli, or a ſcreen, within which the judges 
ſat to determine cauſes without being annoyed by the 
ſpectators, who came to be witneſſes of their proceed- 
ings. The ſupreme judge of this court is the lord 
chancellor of England, who, next to the king, is the 
firſt magiſtrate in all civil affairs whatever. He is alſo 
ſpeaker of the Houſe of Lords, and commonly ap- 
pointed high ſteward on the trial of peers. The 
Chancery conſiſts of two courts, in one of which the 


chancellor proceeds according to the law of the land; 


but the principal one is the court of Equity, deſigned 
to moderate the rigour of the common law, and grant 
redreſs of grievances, where the. ſtatute law has not 
made any proviſion, 
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The Court of King's Bench is directly oppoſite the 
Court of Chancery, and is ſo called becauſe the king 
is ſuppoſed to ſit there in perſon ; but more properly 
becauſe all pleas of the crown are determined here, 


from high treaſon to miſdemeanors. It has a ſovereign | 


and ſupreme juriſdiction over all the courts of law in 
England, and a right to enquire into the conduct of 
every magiſtrate in the kingdom. Every breach of the 
peace, whereby one or more of his majeſty's ſubjects 
are injured, is cognizable by this court, and they can 
reinſtate officers in their employments, who have been 
unjuſtly thrown out by the corporations to which they 
belong. They may likewiſe remove the cauſe of ac- 
tion, while depending, from every court of law, ex- 


cept the Exchequer, and they have a ſupreme power of 


reviſing the judgments given in other courts, no ap- 


al lying from them, but by writ of error to the, 


e 
Houſe of Lords. The chief juſtice ' of this court 
takes place next the chancellor, and is alſo ſtiled Lord 
Chief Juſtice of England, having for his aſſiſtants 
three other judges. - 


Adjoining to the ſouth weſt angle of Weftminſter- | 
hall is he Houſe of Lords, where the peers of Great | 


Britain aſſemble, and where his majeſty meets both 
houſes of parliament. It is a large room hung with 


rich tapeſtry, repreſenting the defeat of the Spanifh | 


armada in 1588. The throne on which his majeſty 
fits, when he goes to the houſe, is at theupper end of 
the room, with a ſeat on the right hand for the prince 
of Wales, and one on the left for the next prince of 
the blood. Adjoining the prince of Wale's ſeat are 
thoſe for the archbiſhops, and below, thoſe on which 
the chancellor ſits, and ſuch of the judges as attend to 
give their opinion in caſes of law. When the king 
goes to the houſe, he is dreſſed in his royal robes, 
with the crown on his head, and being ſeated on the 


throne, the uſher of the black rod is ſent with a meſ- 


ſage, ordering the commons to attend, who come, 
preceded by their ſpeaker carrying the mace, when 
the chancellor reads the ſpeech, and they withdraw. 
The Houſe of Lords is the ſupreme court of the 
nation, and appeals may be brought to it from all 
other courts whatever. As noblemen, they give their 
verdict on trials for life or death, by repeating the 
words, Guilty, or not guilty, upon - my honour,” 
without being obliged to take an oath. The votes are 
taken, beginning with the youngeſt baron, and fo 
going upwards to the firſt peer. But if the ſpeaker is 
not a peer, which is ſeldom the caſe, and the votes are 
equally divided, it paſſes in the negative. 

The Houſe of Commons is larger than that of the 
Lords, 'and, before the reformation, was a collegiate 
chapel, dedicated to St. Stephen. Itis capable of hol- 
ding upwards of 600 people. The ſpeaker's chair, 
which is at the upper end of the room, is ornamented 
with Corinthian columns, and over it is the king's 
arms. The table where the clerk fits is placed before 
the chair, and the ſeats for the members conſiſt of rows 
of benches riſing behind each other; and above are 

lleries, where ſtrangers fit to hear debates. The 
— members for London ſit next the ſpeaker, on the 
right hand of the chair; and on the firſt day of every 
new parliament they are dreſſed in fine ſcarlet gowns. 
Every member, when he ſpeaks, is to addreſs himſelf 
to the Speaker, and not to ſpeak twice in one day, un- 
leſs permitted by the houſe. The ſpeaker is not al- 
lowed to vote, unleſs the houſe is equally divided; 


and when he does ſpeak, he is not to take part with | 


either, but only to deliver a ſhort ſtate of the cale. 
Thoſe who have buſineſs with the Houſe of Com- 

mons attend in a large hall, called the Court of Re- 

queſts, from which there is a communication, by 


means of a gallery, to prevent the members from 


being incommoded. 

Between the Houſe of Lords and that of the Com- 
mons, is an apartment called the Painted Chamber, 
ſaid to have been the bed-room of Edward the Con- 
feſſor. It is chiefly appropriated for the purpoſe of 
holding conferences by members, deputed from each 
houſe, upon any diſputed points. 

At the north-eaſt corner of New Palace Yard is a 


paſſage that leads to Weſtminſter Bridge, which is uni- 
| I 
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verſally allowed to be one of the fineſt in the univerſe 
It condiſts of thirteen  lemicircular arches, beſide. - 
ſmall one at each end. The aſcent to it is very ea : 
and there is a ſemi-octangular receſs over every . 
with benches in them, for the accommodation ot pak. 
ſengers. I welve of them are covered over with ſemi. 
domes, viz. the two middle and two extreme ones on 
each ſide. Lheſe receſſes are ſupported by ſolid but. 
treſſes riſing from the foundations, which form the 
angular extremities of the piers below. Over the 
central arch are pedeſtals in the baluſtrades, intended 
for groups of ornamental figures. This magnificent 
ſtructure is 1223 feet in length; and the room allow- 
ed for. paſſengers conſiſts ot a commodious foot-wa 


ſeven feet broad on each fide, paved with broad 


moor-ſtone, and raiſed above the road allowed for 
carriages. This laſt is thirty feet wide, and ſufficient 
to admit the paſſage of three carriages and two horſes 


| a-breaſt, without the leaſt danger. The conſtruction 


and diſtance of the piers from each other are f 

that the vacancies under the arches allowed for the 
water-way are ſo conſiderable, that there is no fall; 
nor can the leaſt danger arite to boats, or craft, in 
paſſing through the arches, The length of every pier 
is ſeventy feet, and each pier is terminated with a ſa- 
liant angle againſt either ſtream. The center arch is 
ſeventy- ſix feet wide, and the others decreaſe in width 


four feet on each ſide, ſo that that the two next to the 
center arch are ſeventy-two feet wide, and ſo om t 


the leaſt of the arches, which are each fifty-two feet 
wide, and the two ſmall ones. in the abutments cloſe 
to the ſhore are about twenty feet. The whole ex- 


pence of erecting this bridge amounted 389,5001. a 


part of which was raiſed by different lotteries, and the 
reft granted by parliament. 

In St. Margaret's parith are many charitable foun- 
dations by different perſons tor the relief of the poor. 
Among theſe, near Tothill-elds, is the Grey-coat 


Hoſpital, founded in the year 1706, for 70 boys and 


40 girls, who are maintained, clothed, and put out 
to different trades. 'I here 1s alſo another called the 
Green-coat Hoſpital, founded by king Charles I. for 
the relief of poor fatherleſs children of this parith, 
It was.rebuilt at the charge of Dr. Buſby and Charles 
Twitty, Eſq. in the year 1700. There are likewiſe 
many alms-houtes, and a workhoufe for the poor, 
as well of this parith as that of St. John the Evange- 
liſt. ©Þ 5 

Adjoining to the eaſt end of the Green- cat Hoſpi- 
tal, by Tothill-tields, is a Bridewell, or Houſe of 
Correction, for ſuch as beg, live idly, or lead difor- 
derly lives in the city of Weſtminſter, or its liberties. 
It is alſo a jail for criminals, who commit offences 
within the ſaid city and liberties; and was ſo made by 
act of parliament in the reign of queen Anne. Near 
this priſon is another lately erected, inſtead of that 
called the Gate-houſe, formerly ſituated near the welt 
door of Weſtminſter- abbey. 

Leaving the pariſh of St. Margaret, the next place 
that claims our attention is St. James's Park, which 


is fituated on a fine ſpot, and laid out with an agree- 


able air of negligence. It affords many pleaſant walks 
diverſified by new ſcences, and varied by different ru- 


ral proſpects. It is near a mile and a half in circum- 
| ference, and ſurrounded by many magnificent ſtrue- 


tures. The canal has been curtailed of its original 
length by a part of it at the welt end being filled up ; 
and ſeveral other alterations have been lately made in 
ditferent parts. At the eaſt end is a ſpacious parade 
for the exerciſe of the horſe and foot-zuards. 

At the eaſt end of the park is a very handſome edi- 
fice, now called the Queen's Palace. The original 
building was known by the name of Arlington-houſe; 
which being purchaſed by the duke of Buckingham, 
who rebuilt it in 1703, it was called Buckingham- 
houſe till the year 1762, when his preſent majeſty 
bought it: and it has obtained the name of the 


| Queen's Palace from the particular ſatisfaction her 


majeſty has expreſſed in the retirement of it. Phe 
building is a mixture of brick and ſtone, in the front 
of which is a ſpacious court-yard encloſet! by a ſemi- 
circular ſweep of iron rails. The principal door 1s 

placed 
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placed between four tall Corinthian pilaſters, which 
are fluted, and reach to the top of the ſecond ſtory. 
Within this compaſs are two ſeries of very large and 
lofty windows, over which is the entablature; and 
above is an attic ſtory, with ſquare windows and 

' Tuſcan pilaſters. On each ſide of the building are 
bending colonades, with columns of the Ionic order, 
crowned with a baluſtrade and vaſes, Theſe colo- 
nades join the offices at the exremity of the wings to 
the main building; and each of theſe offices is crown- 
ed with a turret, ſupporting a dome, with a vane. Be- 
hind the houſe is a ſpaciouspark, with a garden and 
terrace, from the latter of which, as well as from the 
apartments, there is a beautiful proſpect of the adja- 
cent country. Several additions have been lately 
made to this ſtructure, particularly a library and a 
riding ſchool. The library 1s furniſhed with the beſt 
authors in various languages ; and in both that and 
the gallery are great numbers of curious prints and 
paintings, executed by the beſt maſters. Among 
theſe are the famous cartoons of Raphael, brought 
from the palace of Hampton- court. They conſiſt of 
ſeveral fine paintings, repreſenting, 1. The Delivery 
of the keys to Peter, John xxi. 2. The Miraculous 
Draught of Fiſhes, Luke v. 3. The healing the 
Cripple at the beautiful gate of the Temple, Acts iii. 
4. The death of Ananias, Acts v. 5. Elymas the 
Sorcerer ſtruck blind, Acts xiv. 6. The people of 
Lyaconia facrificing to Paul and Barnabas, Acts xiv. 
7. Paul preaching to the Athenians, Acts xvii. 

On the north-weſt fide of the Queen's Palace is 
the Green Park, which extends between St. James's- 
Park and Hyde-Park ; and near about the center of it 
is a good gravel walk, or road, called Conſtitution- 
Hill. This park contributes greatly to the pleaſant- 
neſs of thoſe buildings that are ſo ſituated as to com- 
mand a view of it. Among theſe, one of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed is lord Spencer's, which is not only ex- 
ceeding magnificent in point of architecture, but alſo 
inthe richneſs of its furniture. Nothing can be more 
elegant than the Park front, which is ornamented to 
a high degree, and yet not with profulion ; nor are 
the beauties of the rooms within inferior to the ſplen- 
dor of the buildings without. 

Between the Green-Park and Hyde-Park, on the 

ſouth fide of the high weſtern road, is St. George's 
Hoſpital, which was opened for the admiſhon of pa- 
tients on the 1ſt of January, 1734, and has ever ſince 
been ſupported by voluntary contributions. The 
building is ſituated on a fine ſpot, and has all the bene- 
fit of a clear and pure air. It is a very neat edifice, 
and though exceeding plain, yet it is not void of or- 
nament. It has two ſmall wings and a large front, 
with only one door, which is in the center, and to 
which there is an aſcent by a few fteps. On the top 
of this part of the building is a pediment raiſed above 
the reſt of the edifice ; and under this ornament is a 
ſtone with an inſcription, expreſſing the noble purpoſe 
for which it was erected. This hoſpital has had ſo 
many benefaCtions, and been ſo well attended and ma- 
naged ſince its firſt inſtitution, that great numbers of 
diſtreſſed objects are annually relieved; and it is now 
one of the moſt flouriſhing public charities in the 
—_—_— 
Near this hoſpital is another called the Lock, which 
is ſolely adapted for the reception of ſuch as are af- 
flicted with the venereal diſeaſe. The terms of ad- 
miſſion into this hoſpital are fo eaſy, that the pooreſt 
perſon can obtain a cure either as an in or out-patient, 
without any expence. Behind the hoſpieal is a neat 
chapel, in which is a very handſome organ; and the 
hoſpital is ſo cloſely connected with the chapel, that 
the patients may attend divine worſhip, without being 
expoſed to the people. 

On the north fide of St. James's Park is the pa- 
lace of St. James, where the court is kept. It ſtands 
on the ſpot where was once an hoſpital dedicated to 
St. James, originally founded by the citizens of Lon- 
don for fourteen women afflicted with the leproſy, who 
were to live a chaſte and devout life; but afterwards 
additional donations coming in, the charity was great- 
ly extended, and eight brethren were added to admi- 
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the back part of it commands a beautiful pr 


niſter divine ſervice. This hoſpital, which 1s men- 
tioned ſo early as the year 1100, was at length ſup- 
preſſed by king Henry VIII. who took down the 
whole edifice, except the chapel, and erected tlie pre- 
ſent palace in its ſtead, which, from the faint to whom 
the hoſpital was dedicated, was called St. James's 
Palace. In this edifice our kings have kept their court 
ever ſince the palace at Whitehall was conſumed by 


fire in 1698, and his majeſty principally refides here 


during the winter ſeaſon. It is an irregular brick 
building, without the leaſt ornaments ; but it has 
very convenient and elegant apartments within. In 
the front near St. James's-ſtreet is a Gothic arched 
gate-way that leads into a ſmall ſquare court, with a 
piazza on the weſt fide : on the ſouth fide of this court 
is the guard-room, the entrance to which is by the 
grand ſtair-caſe, fituated at the ſouth-weſt corner of 
the piazza. The buildings are low and plain; and 
there are two other courts beyond, that have very little 
the appearance of a palace. The windows, however, 
look into a large garden, and command a very pleaſant 
view of St. James's Park. On the weſt fide of the 
ſquare is the chapel, which is the ſame as belonged to 
the antient hoſpital, and ever ſince the demolition of 


that building has been uſed as a place of worthip by 


the royal family. The ſervice is performed in the ſame 
manner as at cathedrals; and there belongs to it a 
dean, a lord-almoner, a ſub-dean, and forty-eight 
N who preach in their turns before the royal 

412 ſmall diſtance to the north-eaſt of St. James's 
Palace ſtands Marlborough Houſe, a very large brick 
edifice, ornamented with ſtone, and built in a beauti- 
ful taſte. The front is extenſive, and the wings on 
each fide are decorated at the corners with a ſtone ruſ- 
tic. The apartments within are noble and well diſ- 
poſed ; and the furniture is exceeding magnificent. 
In the veſtibule, at the entrance, is painted the battle 
of Hockſtet, in which the moſt remarkable ſcene is 
the taking Marſhal Tallard the French general, and 
ſeveral other officers of diſtinction, priſoners. The 
figures of the great duke of Marlborough, prince 
Eugene of Savoy, and general Cadogan, are finely 
executed. 

A little to the eaſt of this building is Cumberland 
Houſe, which was built for the late duke of York, but 
is now the town reſidence of his brother the duke of 
Cumberland. It is a lofty and regular —— 


= 
St. James's Park, _ 

Near this is Carlton-Houſe, the favourite refidence 
of the late princeſs dowager of Wales. It is an ex- 
ceeding handſome building, with a garden behind that 
extends along the wall of the park; and in the wall 
is a gate, over which is a very neat ſummer-houſe. 

On the ſouth fide of the ſtreet called Piccadilly 
ſtands the pariſh church of St. James, which was 
built in the reign of Charles II. at the expence of the 
nobility and gentry who lived in its neighbourhood, 
and was made parochial by act of parliament in 1685. 
It is a plain edifice, the walls of which are brick, ſup- 
ported by ruſtic quoins of ſtone ; and the windows, 
which are large, are alſo caſed with ſtone. The tower 
at the eaſt end riſes regularly from the ground to a con- 
ſiderable height, and is crowned with a neat and well 
conſtructed ſpire. 

St. James's ſquare is 8 handſome, and ſur- 
rounded with good buildings. In the center of it is 
2 curious oval baſon, 150 feet diameter, near which is 
a ſtatue of king William III. on horſeback. It is 
encompaſſed with iron rails, which form an octagon, 
and at each angle, without the rails, is a ſtone pillar 
about nine feet high, with a lamp on the top. Within 
the rails is a gravel walk about twenty-ſix feet broad 
from each angle to the margin of the baſon. Here are 
many elegant buildings, but the moſt diſtinguiſhed is 
Nortolk-houſe, fituated at the ſouth-eaſt corner of 
the ſquare. 

In St. James's pariſh are many fuperb manſions, 
the town-houſes of noblemen and gentlemen of for- 
tune, The moſt diftinguithed among theſe is Bur- 
lington- houſe, ſituated on the north ſide of „ 
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and ſo called from its being the reſidence of the earls 
of that title. This building is fenced from the ſtreet 
by a brick wall about 220 feet in length, in the courſe 
of which are three gates for the admittance of carria- 

The front of the houſe is of ftone, and it is 
remarkable for the beauty of the deſign and workman- 
hip. It has two wings joined by a circular colonade 
of the Doric order. The front was built by the late 
eart of Burlington. The apartments are exceeding 
elegant, and the ſtair-caſe is adorned with beautiful 
paintings. Behind the houſe is a ſpacious and elegant 
garden. £ | 121 

Golden Square is very neat, but ſmall, containing 
about two acres. The center of it is encompaſſed 
with hagdiome iron rails, within which are graſs- 
plats and gravel-walks ; and the whole is ſurrounded 
with handfome and uniform builings. 185 
In this parith are two markets for the ſale of pro- 
vilions ; one of which is called St. James's, and the 
other Carnaby Market. ST | 
Ihe next pariſh we come to is that of St. George, 
Hanover Square, the church belonging to which is 
ſituated on the eaſt fide of Great George-ftreet. It is 
a very neat modern building, and remarkable for its 
elegant (portico. The columns, which are Corin- 
thian, are of a large diameter, and the pediment has 
its acroteria, but without farther ornament. It has 
a tower, which, above the clock, is elegantly adorned 
at the corners with. coupled Corinthian columns that 
are very lofty : theſe are crowned with their entabla- 
ture, which at each corner ſupport two vaſes; and 
over theſe the tower ſtill riſes till it is terminated by a 
dome crowned with a turret that ſupports a ball, over 
which riſes the weather-cock. | h 

This pariſh contains feveral handſome ſquares, 
moſt of which are ornamented with very ſuperb build- 
ings. The firſt of theſe, called Hanover Square, re- 
ceived its name in compliment to the preſent royal 
family. It contains about two acres of ground, in 
the center of which is a garden encloſed with rails. 
The houſes, which are built in the modern tafte, 
make an elegant appearance, and are inhabited by 
perſons of the firſt diſtinction. The houſe in the 
ſouth-weſt corner, though an irregular ſtructure, and 
neither remarkable for its elegance or architecture, is 
ſtill worthy of obſervation, for being compoſed of the 
belt and neateſt brick-work in the kingdom. 

Cavendiſh Square contains an area of between two 
and three acres, and is encompaſſed with very hand- 
ſome buildings. In the center is an equeſtrian ſtatue 
of the late duke of Cumberland; on the pedeſtal of 
which is the following inſcription: 


William DUKE or CUMPERLAND, 
Born April 15, 1721. Died October 31ſt, 1765. 
This Equeſtrian Statue 
was erected by 
Lieutenant General 
William Strode, 

In Gratitude 
For his private kindneſs, 

In honour 
For his public virtue, 
November 4th. Anno Domini 1770. 


To the north of Cavendiſh Square is a new one, 
called Queen Anne Square ; and on the weſt is ano- 
ther called Portman Square. Theſe two Squares are 
ſmall, but very neat ; and are ſurrounded with good 
buildings, inhabited by nobility and gentry. 
Berkley Square contains about three acres of 
ground, laid out in the form of a long parallelogram. 
Fn the center of it is an equeſtrian ſtatue of his preſent 
majeſty, erected by her royal highneſs the princeſs 
Amelia. 

Groſvenor Square contains about five acres, and in 
the middle is a large garden ſurrounded with palliſado 
rails placed upon a dwarf wall. The garden is laid 
out into walks, and adorned with an equeſtrian ſtatue 

of king George I. gilt, which ſtands on a pedeftal in 
the center. The ſquare is ſurrounded with elegant 
houſes inhabited by perſons ol diſtinction. 


In Duke-ftreet, Groſvenor 8 j 1 
Hoſpital, for ſingle as well as — 17 
ſupported by voluntary contribution ; and an Mt Sr 
recommended by a governor or ſubſcriber is Ig — 
and provided with proper aſſiſtance, and all necef; — 
during the laſt ſtate of pregnancy, and the — 
lying -in. of 

On the north fide of Oxford Road is à plain b 
commodious brick building, called the idle — 
Hoſpital. It was inſtituted in the year 1745, for — 
relief of the indigent ſick and lame, at which th 
and for ſeveral years after, it was carried on in — 
convenient houtes adjoining to each other, in Wind. 
mill Street, Tottenham Court Road. The benefac. 
tions of the public having greatly increaſed, the — 
vernors, in 1747, extended their plan to the relief of 
pregnant wives of tlie induſtrious poor; when the 
great increaſe of patients ſoon obliged them to think 
of enlarging their editice as well as their plan; and 
by the benevolence of the contributors, they were 
enabled, in 1755, to erect the preſent building, which 
at that time was ſituated in the open fields, but, b 
the great increaſe of ſtreets and buildings, is now bg 
nected with the town. . Though this edifice is exceed- 
ing plain, yet it has a very decent appearance, and is 
accommodated with every convenience to anſwer the 
charitable purpoſes for which it was erected. The 
apartments for the lying-in women are in a ſeparate 
part of the building trom the ſick and lame; and that 
ladies may viſit the former without being incommoded 
by the latter, different ſtair-caſes lead to each ; the 
wards belonging to the fick and lame not having any 
communication with the other. 

On the ſame fide of the ſtreet where this hoſpital 
ſtands is Oxford Market, which is very neat, and 
well ſupplied with all kinds of proviſions. 

Oppoſite to Oxford Market is a building latelyerec- 

ted, called the Pantheon. It is a very ſuperb and no- 
ble ſtructure, of which the principal part is a grand 
rotunda, crowned with a handſome dome. It was 
erected as a place of evening entertainment for the no- 
bility and gentry. 
The laſt pariſh that now remains to be noticed in 
the liberties of Weſtminſter is that of St. Anne's, the 
church belonging to which is uſually called St. Anne's 
Soho. This, like St. James's, and ſome others, was 
taken out of St. Martin's in the Fields, and owes its 
origin to the great increale of buildings, and number 
of inhabitants in London. It is a plain brick build- 
ing, but the corners are bound with ſtone. The 
tower, which is ſquare, is ſtrengthened with a kind of 
buttreſſes, and at the ſpringing of the dome, which 
ſupports the lanthorn, there are urns on the corners 
with flames. The lanthorn, which is formed of 
arches, is ſurrounded with a baluſtrade at the bottom, 
and over it is a turret crowned with a globe and vane. 
Among other monuments in the church-yard is one to 
the memory of Theodore, king of Corſica, who was 
raiſed to the imperial dignity in that ifland to ſerve a 
political job, and was afterwards ſuffered to ſtarve in 
the King's Bench priſon, Southwark. 

Soho Square contains an area of conſiderable exteat, 
ſurrounded by neat iron rails. Within the area is a 

arden, in the center of which is a ſtatue of king 

harles II. ſtanding on a pedeſtal placed in the mid- 
dle of a ſmall baſon. At his majeſty's feet lie repre- 
ſentations of the four principal rivers in England, viz. 
the Thames, Trent, Humber, and Severn, pouring 
out their waters. The buildings round the ſquare, 
though not uniform, are in general very ſpacious and 
handiome, but the moſt diſtinguiſhed is on the eaſt 
fide of it, and known by the name of Carliſle Houle. 

Leiceſter Fields is a very ſpacious place, containing 
an area of between two and three acres. It takes its 
name from Leiceſter Houle, a large brick building on 
the north ſide, which was originally the mansion of 
the earl of Leiceſter, and afterwards the refdence c: 
his royal highneſs Frederick prince of Wales. Ad- 
joining to this is another large building called Saville- 
Houſe, which was formerly the winter reſidence ot 
his preſent majeſty when prince of Wales. Tae inner 
part of the ſquare is encloſed with iron rails, and 

adorned 
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adorned with graſs plats and gravel-walks. In the | 


center is a gilt equeſtrian ſtatue of his late majaſty king 


George 11. The buildings that ſurround the ſquare 


are in general very uniform, ſpacious, and handſome, 
and are chiefly inhabited by perſons of diſtinction. 


There is alſo a market in this pariſh called New- 


port Market, from its being fituated on the ſpot 


where once ſtood a manſion belonging. to a family of 
that name. It conſiſts of a ſmall area, in the center of 


which is a market-houſe, and round it are proper con- 
veniences tor the fale of proviſions, with which it is in 
general very plentifully ſupplied. ö 

Having thus taken a ſurvey of the principal build- 
ings and places in the Cities and Liberties of London 
and Weſtminſter, we now proceed to the ſeveral out- 
pariſhes, which compoſe thoſe parts called 


The Suburbs of Landon and Wiftminſler.” 


We ſhall begin our ſurvey of theſe parts with the 
pariſh of Marybone, fituated at the weſtern extremity 
of the metropolis. It was formerly a village — 
detached from the town, but from the great iner 
of buildings is now fo connected with it as to form a 
part of the whole. 


The church of St. Mary-le-Bone is a plain brick | 


building, on each fide of which is a ſeries of ſmall 
arched windows ; and the only ornaments belongin 
to it are a vaſe at each corner, and a turret at the w 
end, Near the church were formerly gardens of pub- 
lic amutement during the ſummer, but thoſe have 
been lately deftroyed to make way for new buildings. 
Near Marybone ſtood the antient village of Iy- 
borne, in the neighbourhood of which the city of 
London had nine fountains, or conduits, that were 


erected about the year 1238, for ſupplying the city 


with water, but 'it being afterwards better ſupplied 
from the New River, &c. they were laid afide. Since 
that time the village of Tyborne has been entirely loſt; 
though the remembrance of it is ftill preſerved, by 
the common place of execution being on the ſpot 
where the village ſtood, and ſtill bearing the name of 
Tyburn. 

Adjoining to Tyburn is Hyde Park, which extends 
from the new buildings weſt of London, to the village 
of Kenſington. It is fituated on a fine ſpot encompaſ- 
fed by a wall, and is well ſtocked with deer. In one 
part of it is a place called the Ring, which uſed for- 
merly to be frequented by people of faſhion in their 
carriages. Here are alſo a fine ſerpentine river, and 
a large baſon, to ſupply the adjacent buildings with 
water. On that fide of the park next Tyburn is a 
{mall ſtone, which is the common place of execution 
for ſoldiers who deſert from the army. 

Among the improvements made about Marybone is 
a ſtreet called Portland Place, which, for the elegance 
of its buildings, may be juſtly acknowledged to ex- 
ceed any other throughout the kingdom. 

2 and proceeding eaſtward, the 
next pariſh we come tois St. Giles's in the Fields, ſo 
called becauſe it was formerly detached from the town, 
as alſo to diſtinguiſh it from St. Giles's, Cripplegate. 
The church, which was built in 1734, is one of the 
moſt beautiful ſtructures in London. It is elegant 
without affectation, and ſimple without meanneſs. 
It is built entirely of Portland ſtone; and the roof is 
ſupported by pillars of the Ionic order. The ſteeple, 
although ruſtic, is extremely beautitul ; and over it 
are ſeveral Doric pilaſters, from which riſes the ſpire 
acorned with columns of the Ionic order. 

Among other public ſtructures in this pariſh is Lin- 
coln's-Inn, and its tine ſquare, commonly called Lin- 
coln's-Inn-Fields. The former is one of the inns of 
court, and the moſt elegant of any of the ſame nature 
in London, It principally conſiſts of one handſome 
{quare, on three 1ides of which are rows of large and 
unitorm buildings, moſt of them taken up by gentle- 
men of the ſociety, except thoſe on the weſt ſide, 
which, at preſent, are principally occupied by officers 
belonging to the ſtamp duty. The north fide of the 


quare lies open to the gardens, which are very ſpa- 
Kuus, and adorned with gravel walks, graſs plats, 
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rows of trees, and a very long terrace walk, ſo ele- 
vated as to command a fine proſpect of Lincoln's-Inn- 
Fields. In the center of the ſquare is a neat fluted 
Corinthian column in a ſmall baſon ſurrounded with 
iron rails. This column ſupports a handſome fan-dial, 
which has four ſides, and at each corner of the pedeſ- 
tal is a naked boy imitating the ſpouting of water' out 
of Triton-ſhells. Behind the north-eaft fide of the 
ſquare js a good hall and chapel, the latter of which 
was built by [nigo Jones about the year 1622, on pil- 
lars, with an ambulatory, or walk, underneath; paved 
with broad ſtones. The outfide of the chapel is a 
good piece of gothic architecture, and the windows 
are painted with the figures at full length of the prin- 
cipal perfonages mentioned in the ſcriptures. Under 
theſe figures are the arms of a great number of gen- 
tlemen who formerly belonged to the —_ In the 
old buildings fronting the gardens, beyond the ſquare, 
is the library, which conſiſts of a collection of 
books in moſt languages. On the Whole, this inn is 
one of the neateſt ſquares in town, and though it ma 
be thought imperfet by being open on one fide, y 
that imperfection produces à convenience by giving a 
proſpect of the gardens, which are only ſeparated 
from it by iron rails, and fills the ſpace to much great- 
er advantage. The gardens are — pleaſant 
and commodious, and are open every day for the re- 
creation of genteel company. 
The wall of theſe gardens on the weſt fide divides 


them from the beautiful ſquare, called Lincoln's-Inn- 


Fields, ſituated between the ſouth fide of Holborn, 
and the north fide of Portugal-ſtreet. This ſquare 
was originally laid out by Inigo Jones, and it is faid 


that the ſides of it are the exact meaſure of the baſe of 


the great pyramid of Egypt. The area is ſurrounded 
with graſs and gravel walks, in the center of which is 
a large baſon, and the whole is encompaſſed with an 


iron paliſade fixed upon a ſtone plinth. The north, 


weſt, and ſouth ſides of it are adorned with very elegant 
buildings, among which are thoſe ee rs 

to the dukes of Ancaſter and Newcaſtle. The nort 
fide of the ſquare is called Newman's Row ; the weft 
fide Arch Row; the ſouth-ſide Portugal Row; and 
the eaſt fide Lincoln's-Inn Wall. Between theſe 
bounds and the iron rails that enclofe the center, is a 
ſpacious avenue for carriages, and a path for foot pat- 
ſengers, paved with broad f t ſtones, and fec by 
poſts at proper diſtances. 

In Brownlow-ftreet, Long-acre, is a lying-in Hoſ- 
pital for married women, where fuch as are objects of 
charity are amply provided with commodious apart- 
ments and beds, good nurſing, plain ſuitable diet, 
proper medicines, and the advice and aſſiſtance of gen- 
tlemen of ſkill and experience in midwifery, as well 
as the attendance of midwives, in the laſt ſtage of their 
pregnancy, and during the month of their — wm 
This hoſpital was inſtituted in 1759, and has 
ever ſince fupported by voluntary contributions. 

The next pariſh that claims our attention is St. 
George's, Bloomſbury, the church belonging to 
which is one of the fifty new ones appointed to be 
built by a& of parliament in the reign of queen Anne. 
The name of St. George was given to it in honour of 
his late majeſty, and it received the additional epithet 
of Bloomſbury to diftinguitſh it from other churches 
dedicated to the fame faint. It was erected at the 
public expence, and the 232 belonging to it was 
taken out of that of St. Giles's. The building is very 
irregularly conſtructed ; the portico, which is of the 
Corinthian order, ftands on the ſouth ſide, and makes 
a very good figure in the ftreet, but has not any affi- 


nity to the — The ſteeple at the weft end is 


of a very ſingular form. On the top, ſtanding on a 
round pedeſtal, is a coloſſal ſtatue of his late majefty 
king George II. and at the corners, near the baſe, 
are alternately placed the lion and unicorn, the Britiſh 
ſupporters, with feſtoons between; theſe animals, 
being made very large, are placed over columns ex- 
ceeding fmall, which make them appear prepoſterous, 
The form of the ſteeple was intended to reprefent an 
Egyptian pyramid : but the abſurdity of — bel 
loflal figure on the fummit totally deftroys the beauty 
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of the deſign ; which ſingular incongruity occaſioned 
the following epigram : 


When Harry the Eighth left the pope in the lurch, 

England's monarch was made the head of the 
church : 

But the ſagacious Bloomſbury people, 

Inſtead of the church, made him head of the ſteeple. 


A little to the eaſt of this church is Bloomſbury 
ſquare, in the center of which are graſs plats and gra 
vel walks, encompaſſed with neat iron rails. The 
eaſt, weſt, and ſouth ſides are ornamented with very 
elegant and uniform buildings, and the north fide is 
r by the manſion belonging to the duke 
of Bedford. This edifice was deſigned by the fa- 
mous Inigo Jones, for the uſe of the earl of South- 
ampton, lord-high-treaſurer, in the reign of Charles 
II. but that nobleman dying without male iſſue, his 
daughter married the great lord Ruſſel, who was be- 
he in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields for oppoſing the arbi- 
trary meaſures of government, by which means it 
came to the family of Ruſſel, and has been their prin- 
cipal town reſidence ever ſince the revolution. Beſides 
the body of the houſe there are two wings, and en 
each fide the proper offices. The ſquare forms a mag- 
nificent area before it, and the principal ftreet in front 
throws an advantageous proſpect of it open to Hol- 
bourn. Behind the houſe are extenſive gardens, which 
command a fine view of the riſing hills of Hamp- 
ſtead and Highgate. 

On a line with Bedford Houſe is Great Ruſſel- 
ſtreet, on the north ſide of which ſtands the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed building in this pariſh, namely, the Britiſh 
Muſeum. It was formerly called Mountague Houſe, 
from its being the town reſidence of the family of that 
name. It was purchaſed with money granted by par- 
liamentin 1753, and deſigned not only as a library for 
gentlemen to ſtudy in, but alſo as a place for the re- 
ception of natural and artificial curioſities, to be ſhewn 
ka wa according to a ſettled form, or preſcribed 

es. 

All the books belonging to the kings of England, 
from Henry VII. to the death of his late majeſty, are 
depoſited here, together with the curious manuſcripts 
collected by fir Robert and fir John Cotton. The 
curioſities of the late fir Hans Sloan are alſo here, and 
the whole valuable collection of manuſcripts belong 
ing to the late ear] of Oxford. Many other benefac- 
tions have been fince added to this valuable library, 
2 by Mr. Wortley Mountague, and the 

on. Mr. Hamilton, late envoy at Naples. Dr. Gif- 
ford alſo made this public foundation a preſent of a 
fine ſet of paintings by Vandyke, preſerved in the 

teſt perfection. 

The Muſeum is under the direction of forty-two 
truſtees, twenty-one of whom are appointed to act in 
conſequence of their being great officers of ſtate. 
Two are choſen as deſcendants of the Cotton's, two 
for Sloan's collection, and two for the Harleian ma- 
nuſcripts, beſides fifteen elected for others. A com- 
mittee of three, at leaſt, is held every other Friday, 
and a general meeting once a quarter : but no perſon 
can be admitted into any office in the houſe, except 
by a warrant ſigned by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
the lord ch or, and the ſpeaker of the houſe of 
commons. 

The domeſtic officers of the houſe are a principal 
librarian, to whom all the others are ſubject. The 
keeper of the natural curioſities, and his deputy ; the 
keeper of the printed books, and his deputy ; the 
keeper of the reading room; the meſſenger, and his 
deputy ; with the porter, and houſe-keeper, under 
which there are ſeveral women ſervants, to do the ne- 
ceſſary buſineſs of the houſe. 

The form of admiſſion to this diſtinguiſhed and va- 
luable receptacle, is as follows : ſuch literary gentle- 
men as deſire to ſtudy in it from time to time, are to 
give in their names and places of abode, ſigned by one 
of the officers, to the committee ; and if no objection 
is made, they are admitted to peruſe any books or ma- 
nuſeripts, which are brought to them by the meſſen- 
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ger as ſoon as they come to the reading room. in 

morning at nine o'clock, and this laſts — 
months; after which they may have it renewed as 
often as they pleaſe. There are ſome curious manu. 
ſcripts, however, which they are not permitted to 
peruſe, unleſs they make 2 particular application to 
the committee, and then they obtain them ; but the 
are taken back to their proper places in the evening. 
and brought again in the morning. : 
Thoſe who are deſirous of ſeeing the eurioſities 
muſt give in their names to the porter, who enters 
them in a book, which js given to the principal libra- 
rian, who ſtrikes them off, and orders the tickets to 
be given in the following manner. During the 
months of May, June, July and Auguſt, 45 are ad- 
mitted on Tueſdays, Wedneſdays and Thurſdays 
viz. 15 at nine in the forenoon, 15 at eleven, and 1c 
at one in the afternoon. On Mondays and Fridays 
15 are admitted at four o'clock in the afternoon, and 
15 at fix. The other eight months in the year 45 are 


| admitted in three different companies, on Mondays, 


Tueſdays, Wedneſdays, Thurſdays and Fridays, at 
nine, eleven, and one o'clock. "Thoſe who detire to 
walk in the gardens are admitted by tickets, which 
laſt one year, with this difference, that they are all 
dated from the firſt of January, though the perſon 
ſhould not apply for them till September. 

To the north-weſt of the Britiſh Muſeum is a 
fquare, lately made, called Bedford Square, which is 
very handſome, and ornamented with elegant build- 


ings. 

The next pariſh we come to, is that of St. George's, 
Queen-Square, the church belonging to which was 
erected in the year 1706, as a chapel of eaſe to St. 
Andrew, Holborn. The expence of building it was 
defrayed by the ſubſcriptions of ſeveral gentlemen, who 
intended to reimburſe themſelves by the fale of the 
pews ; but the commiſſioners for erecting fifty new 
churches reſolving to make this one of the number, 
purchaſed it of the proprietors, cauſed a certain diſtrict 
to be appointed for its pariſh, and had it conſecrated in 
the year 1723, when it was dedicated to St. George, 
in compliment to fir Streynſham Maſter, who was one 
of the principal founders of it, and had been governor 
of Fort St. George in the Eaſt Indies. It is a plain 
brick edifice, void of all ornament, either within or 
without ; but it is convenient and well enlightened. 
It is a rectory, the patronage of which is in the duke 
of Montague. 

Queen-ſquare, on the weſt fide of which this church 
is ſituated, is of an oblong form, and contains about 
four acres of ground. It is encloſed with very hand- 
ſome buildings on the eaſt and weſt fides, as allo at the 
ſouth end; but the north end is left entirely open, 
which not only renders the ſquare remarkably airy and 
pleaſant, but alſo admits a beautiful landſcape, termi- 
nated by the hills of Hampſtead and Highgate. The 
area of the ſquare is laid out in gravel-walks and 
graſs-plats, encloſed by neat iron rails; and at the 
north end of it is a very handſome ſtatue of her pre- 
ſent majeſty queen Charlotte. 

Near the north-weſt end of Great Ormond- ſtreet 
formerly ſtood an antient and handſome building, 
called Powis-houſe ; but this has been lately taken 
down, and on its ſcite are erected three elegant houſes 
in ſo uniform a manner, that they appear at adiſtance 
as but one; and on the eaſt fide of theſe is a hand- 
ſome new ſtreet called Powis Place. 

The next place that deſerves our notice is Red Lion 
Square, which, though ſmall, is very neat, and ſur- 
rounded with good buildings. The area is encloſed 
with iron rails; at each corner is a ſtone watch-houſe, 
and in the center of the area is a plain obelifk. There 
are convenient ſtreets that enter this ſquare in the 
middle of the north, eaſt, and ſouth ſides; as alſo 
other ſtreets, and foot-pafſages at the corners. 

At the extremity of Lamb's Conduit Street, and 
juſt on the borders of the fields, is the Hoſpital for 
expoſed and deſerted children, commonly called 
the Foundling Hoſpital. It confiſts of two large 


wings, one of which is for the boys, and the other 


for the girls. They are built in a plain, but _—_ 
ub- 


d convenient manner, of brick, with 
Anti n At the fartheſt end is the chapel, 


ſub 8 
iazzas. 
1 to the wings by an arch on each ſide, 
and is very ele 
jece of groun 


gant within. In the front is a large 
d, on each ſide whereof of 1 
jength, which alſo extends towards the gates 
_— — with a maſly pier between them, fo 
that coaches may paſs and repaſs at the ſame time. 
Theſe colonades are encloſed, and contain ranges of 
work(hops, where the children are taught to ſpin, 
weave, and exerciſe other handicrafts. The large 
area between the gates and the hoſpital is adorned with 
graſs-plats, 2 and lamps erected upon 
andſome poſts; beſides which there are two very 
convenient gardens behind the building. h 

In erecting this edifice particular care was taken to 
render it neat and ſubſtantial, without any coſtly de- 
corations ; but the firſt wing of the hoſpital was ſcarcely 
inhabited, when ſeveral eminent maſters in painting, 
carving, and other of the polite arts, were pleaſed to 
contribute many elegant ornaments, which are pre- 
ſerved as monuments of the abilities and charitable be- 
nefactions of the reſpective artiſts. _ 

In the court-room are four capital pictures, taken 
from ſacred hiſtory, the ſubjects of which are properly 
adapted to their ſituation. The firſt of theſe was ex- 
ecuted by Mr. Hayman, the ſubject of which is taken 
from Exod. ii. 8, 9. The maid went and called the 
« child's mother ; and Pharaoh's daughter faid unto 
« her, Take this child away, and nurſe it for me, and 
« [ will give thee thy wages.” The ſecond piece was 
done by Mr. Hogarth, and the ſubject taken from 
the following words, viz. ** And the child grew up, 
« and ſhe brought him to Pharoah's daughter, and 
« he became her ſon, and ſhe called his name Moſes.” 
he third painting repreſents the hiſtory of Iſh- 
mael, painted by Mr. Highmore, from Gen. xxi. 17. 
« And the angel of God called to Hagar out of hea- 
« yen, and faid to her, What aileth thee, Hagar: 
« fear not, for God hath heard the voice of the lad 
« where he is.” — The laſt piece was painted by Mr. 
Wills, and is taken from Luke xvili. 16. Jeſus 
« ſaid, Suffer little children to come unto me, and 
« forbid them not; for of ſuch is the kingdom of 
« God.” On each fide of theſe paintings are placed 
ſmall drawings, in circular frames, of the moſt con- 
fiderable hoſpitals in and about London, by Haytley, 
Wilſon, Wale and Gainſborough. Over the chim- 
ney is a curious bas relief, preſented by Ryſbrack, re- 
preſenting children — in huſbandry and navi- 

ation, to which thoſe of the hoſpital are principally 
Jeſtined. The other ornaments of this room were 
given by ingenious workmen who had been employed 
in the building, and were defirous of contributing to 
adorn it. The ſtucco work was given by Mr. Wil- 
ton ; the marble chimney-piece by Deval ; the table, 
with its frame curiouſly carved, by Mr. Saunderſon ; 
and the glaſs by Mr. Hallet. 

In the other rooms are the pictures of ſeveral of 
the governors and benefactors, particularly Mr. Tho- 
mas Coram, by 2 ; Mr. Milner and Mr. Jacob- 
ſon, by Hudſon ; Dr. Mead, by Ramſey ; and Mr. 


Emmerſon, by Highmore. In one of the rooms is | 
Hogarth's original painting of the March to Finchley ; 


and in the dining-room is a fine fea-piece of the En- 
glich fleet in the Downs, by Monamy. 
Over the altar-piece in the chapel is a beautiful 
painting, executed by an Italian artift, reprefenting 
the Wiſe Men making their offerings to the infant Je- 
fus, who is held in his mother's arms. The organ 
originally preſented by Mr. Handel was rendered par- 
ticularly uſeful to the inſtitution by that gentleman 
pertorming a ſacred oratorio on it at certain times for 
the benefit of the charity. Since Mr. Handell's death 
a new organ has been placed inftead of the one pre- 
ſented by him, which by time and uſe was become 
defective. This -organ 1s played by one brought up 


by the charity, who, having had the misfortune to 
loſe his fight, was taught muſic. ; 

This laudable charity was firſt projected by ſeveral 
eminent merchants in the reign of queen Anne; but 
deing unable to obtain a charter, ſome of them left 
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large ſums for the uſe of ſuch an hoſpital, in caſe it 
thould ever be erected ; which coming to the know- 
ledge of Mr. Coram, a commander of a ſhip in the 
merchant's ſervice, he, with unwearied alliduity, ſpent 
the remainder of his life in promoting this humane 
deſign, which he lived to ſee firmly eſtabliſhed. 

The next place that claims our attention is Gray's 
Inn, fituated on the north fide of Holborn. This 
inn obtained its name from having been formerly the 
reſidence of the antient family of Gray of Wilton, 
who deviſed it to ſeveral ſtudents of the law, in the 
reign of Edward III. It is one of the four inns of 
court, and inhabited by bariſters and ſtudents of the 
law, as alſo by ſuch gentlemen as chuſe this ſpot for 
the ſake of an agreeable retirement. The inn conſiſts 
of ſeveral well-built courts, particularly Holbourn- 
Court and Coney-court, the latter of which was built 
in 1687. The hall where the gentlemen of the ſo- 
ciety dine and ſup is large and commodious ; but the 
chapel is very ſmall : it is a Gothic ſtructure, and has 
marxs of much greater antiquity than any other part 
of the building. Here is alfo an 1 Eg good li- 
brary well furniſhed with books for the uſe of the ſtu- 
dents ; but the chief ornament of this inn is the ſpa- 
cious garden behind it, which conſiſts of gravel-walks 
between lofty trees, graſs- plats, agreeable ſlopes, and 
a long terrace, with a portico at each end. This ter- 
race has been greatly enlarged, and the portico re- 
built ; but the beautiful profpe& which theſe gardens 
formerly enjoyed of Hampſtead and Highgate is now 
entirely loſt, by a ſtreet being formed, and a row of 
large houſes built directly in their front. However, 
they are exceeding pleaſant, and all deceat company 
are permitted to walk in them every day. 

Near the north-end of Chancery-lane is a v 
handſome ſtructure, lately erected, called the Six Clerks 
Office. This is an office in chancery, and theſe fix 
clerks are next in degree to the twelve maſters of that 
court. They enroll commiſſions, pardons, patents, 
warrants, &c. that have paſſed the great ſeal. 

Leaving Holbourn, and proceeding to the eaſt, af- 
ter paſting through ſeveral infignificant diſtricts, we 
come to that called Clerkenwell, which, although 
now joined to London, was formerly at a conſiderable 
diſtance from it. This place received its name from 
a well, which antiently ſtood at the bottom of a vacant 
piece of ground, where the clerks or prieſts of the dif- 
ferent pariſhes in London uſed to meet, and repreſent 
certain parts of ſcripture in a theatrical manner on the 
feaſt of St. John the Baptiſt. This well has been 
long fince difuſed, but the memory of the place is Kill 
preſerved in the name of the pariſh. | 

Clerkenwell Green is a large open place, on the 
north fide of which is the Pari church of St. James, 
It is fituated on the ſpot where was formerly a nunne- 
ry, founded in the firſt year of the reign of Henry I. 
| ſome remains of which are ſtill to be ſeen. is 
church, which is a very heavy ſtructure, is partly 
Gothic, and partly Tufcan. The body is well en- 
lightened, and the ſteeple conſiſts of a low heavytow- 
er, crowned with a turret. Within it are ſeveral 
handſome monuments, particularly one to the me- 
mory of biſhop Burnet on the north fide of the altar, 
who lived, during the latter part of his life, in this 
pariſh, and whoſe ſon Gilbert was ſome years miniſter 
of the pari ſh. . 

On the ſouth fide of the Green, at the weſt end, is 
now erecting a Seſſion-Houſe, inftead of that called 
Hick's-Hall, at the end of St. John's-ftreet. The 
firſt ſtone of this building was laid with great cere- 
mony on the 2oth of Auguſt, 1779; and on it was 
the following inſcription : ** The firſt ſtone of this 
„ SESSION-HOUSE erected for the Uſe of the 
County of Middleſex, and for other good and ne- 
ceſſary Purpoſes, for the better Performance of 
the ing's er in the ſaid County, in purſuance 
of an Act of Parliament made and paſſed in the 
«<- Eighteenth Year of the Reign of King GEORGE 
„ the Third, was laid by the Moſt Noble and Puiſ- 
« fant Prince HUGH Duke and Earl of NOR- 
«© THUMBERLAND, Cuftos Rotulorum of the 


“ ſaid County, at the Requeſt, and in the Preſence 
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of the Commiſſioners, appointed for Building the 
<« ſaid Sefſion-Houſe, on Friday the Twentieth day 
4 of Auguſt, MpccLxx1x.” 

A little to the north-eaſt of St. James's church are 
two priſons adjoining to each other, both of which 
have been Jately repaired and enlarged : the one is a 
priſon of eaſe to Newgate for the county of Middle- 
| ſex, called the New Priſon ; and the other is a houſe 
of correction for diſorderly perſons called Clerkenwell 
Bridewell. 

In this diſtrict is another church, dedicated to St. 
John. It is a plain brick building with ſtone cor- 
ners, and is partly ſubject to St. James's. But the 
pres glory of this place in former times was, the 

ouſe, or hoſpital of St. John of Jeruſalem, founded 
by fir John Briſſet, about the year 1100. The prior 
of this convent took place of all -others of the ſame 
order in England, and likewiſe had precedence of all 


others of the ſame order in England ; and likewiſe | 
had precedence of all the lay barons in parliament. þ 


That it was a place of great eminence, and endowed 
with ample revenues, appears from this circumſtance, 


that when the convent was diſſolved, the prior was al- 


lowed 1000l. per annum during life. This - 
edifice was deſtroyed by the rebels of Kent and Eſ- 


ſex, under the conduct of Wat Tyler and his rabble, | 


in the year 1381. 

The place where this famous monaſtery ſtood is 
now called St. John's Square. It is of an oblong 
form, and chiefly conſiſts of two rows of good houles. 
It is entered by two gates that formerly belonged to 
the monaſtery, both of which bear evident marks of 
antiquity. The largeſt of theſe has a fine lofty gothic 
arch; and on each fide, over the gate, are ſeveral 
eſcutcheons of arms carved, under which were for- 
merly inſcriptions ; hut theſe, by length of time, are 
now entirely defaced. 24 

At the ſouth end of St. Tohn's-ftreet is Hicks's- 
Hall, where the county-courts and quarter ſeſſions are 
held. It received'its name from fir Baptift Hicks, a 
mercer of London, by whom it was erected in the 
year 1612. The grand jury meet here eight times in 
the year, to find bills of inditment againit ſuch felons 
as are. accuſed of committing crimes in London and 
Middleſex. The juſtices likewiſe determine all diſ- 
pies concerning ſettlements, miſdemeangrs and 

reaches of the peace. They alſo impanel juries to 
try petit larcenies committed within the county, and 
hear and determine in all appeals from the order of 
ſingle juſtices. —This building is in ſo xuinous à con- 
dion, that it will be taken down, as ſoon as the new 
one is Aniſhed” now ere ting in its ezd, op Clerken- 
web Green, e . | 
In Cold-bath Fields, in this pariſh, is an haſpital 
for the relief of poor people aftlicted with the ſmall 
pox. It is a plain but convenient building, and well 
adapted to. the purpoſes for which it Mas erected. 
The center of the building projects a little from the 
reſt, and is terminated by an angular pediment. 'This 
excellent charity was rl inſtituted in the year 174, 
at which time it conſiſted of three houfes, one for pre- 
paring, patients for inoculation, a ſecond when the 
diſeaſe appeared, and the third for patients in the na- 


: 


tural way. It von Fonts only of two houſes, viz 
the one already mentioned for receiving patients in 
the natural way, and after the diſeaſe has appeared ; 
and the other for preparing the patients for inqcula- 
tion- This laſt þuzldin is ſituated near the end of 
Giay's-Inn-Lane, and 1s 2 yery plain but neat edi- 
fee. As ſoon 2s the diſeaſe appears in the patients 
that are” admitted for inc Me they are removed 
to the houſe in C 1 eie 
The laſt, pubſic bulldin we have to notice in this 
pariſh is that called the , Charter, Houſe, one of the 
nobleſt foundations ever eſtabliſhed at the;expence of 
one private perſon. - It was antiently 4 monaſtery for 
Franciſcan friars, but at the diffolutign of religious 
houſes. it was given to the earl of Suffolk, whoſe heirs 
fold it to Thomas Sutton, Eſq. a rich citizen of 
London, for the ſum of 33000]. In 1611 he procu- 
red a patent from king James I, to turn this houſe 
into an hoſpital, which was afterwards confirmed by 
- 1 | Wires pd8313,3 41 46 e' 
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act of parliament. He ſpent above in fit 
it up, and left lands and — 4 to Rains 22 
4500l. for the ſupport of 80 decayed 
* ; 1 
1e men have commodious apartme 
in, and all the neceſſaries of 3 4 _ 
which they have an allowance of 71. a year OE 
gown, The boys are alſo ſupported in the houſe, 
where they have apartments, and they are all inſtr - 
ted in claſhcal learning. Twenty-nine of 2 
when properly qualified, are ſent to the univerſity” 
where they have 20]. a year for their ſupport. Te 
others are put out apprentices to ſuch trades as = 
chuſe, and with each is given the ſum of 40l. ? 
As a farther encouragement to the ſcholars brought 
up on this foundation, there are nine ecclefiaſticaj 
preferments in the patronage of the governors, who 
according to the conſtitution of the charity, are to 
confer them upon thoſe who rtceive their education 
in the ſchool. The penſioners and ſeholars are taken 
in at the recommendation of the governors, who ab. 
point in rotatiun. It is neceſlary to add, that as 4 
revenues have increaſed of late years, the governors 
have added five men and four boys to the original 
number. | 
The buildings of the Charter Houſe are very irre- 
gular, and have little to recommend them except their 
convenience and ſituation. The rooms are well dif. 
poſed, and the court within, though ſmall, is very 
neat. In one corner of the court is a handſome cha. 
pel, in which, among others, is a very ſuperb mo- 
nument erected to the memory of Mr. Thomas Sut- 
ton the founder. In the front of theſe butldings is 2 
very handſome ſquare, and behind a large garden, 
which at once contribute both to the health and plea- 
ſure of thoſe who receive the benefit of ſo valuable a 
foundation. | 
The next pariſh we come to is that of St. Luke's, 
commonly called Old-Street, becauſe it ſtands on the 
old Roman highway, which formerly croſſed the iſland 
from ſea to ſea, The church is one of the fifty ne 
ones erected by act of parliament, and the pariſh was 
taken out of that part of St, Giles's Cripplegate with- 
out the Liberty of London. This ſtructure was 
aniſhed in 1732, and conſecrated the following year 
on St. Luke's day, when the name of that ſaint was 
given as its patren. ;It.is a very ſingular edifice, but 
convenient, and well enlightened with two rows of 
windows. The tower is carried up ſquare, and from 
it riſes, as a ſteeple, a fluted obeliſk, which reaches 
to a great height, and being of a conſiderable thick - 
neſs towards the top, the upper edges are ſloped off, 
and the whole is terminated. by a ball and vane. 
There are ſeveral public edifices, and charitable 
foundations, in this pariſh that merit particular no- 
tice. The firſt of theſe is an hoſpital for aged French 
proteſtants of both ſexes, ſituated a little to the eaſt 
of St. Luke's church. It is ſupported by voluntary 
ſubſcriptions of the nobility and gentry, and is cer- 
tainly a very valuable charity. Upwards of 200 poor 
helpleſs men and Women, al of whom are cither pro- 
teſtant natiyes of France, or their deſcendants, are 
Red ſupplied, with all the neceſſaries of life. 
his charity alſo; extends to lunatics, for whoſe ac - 
commodation a large infirmary is provided. There 
is a clergyman belonging to it who reads prayers and 
preaches every Sunday, for which he has a ſalary of 
Fol. per annum. There, are likewiſe à phyſician, ſur- 
geon, and other aſſiſtants, who carefully attend the 
penſioners, and adminiſter to their ſeveral neceſſities 
Near this hoſpital, is a ſet of alms houſes faunded 
by George Palyn, citizen and girdler, for x poor 
members of that company, who allo endowed the 


, ting 
yearly value of 
gentlemen, and 
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| 


a comedian, for ten 


[ 


ſame with an eſtate; of 4ol. per annum, which he left 
in truſt to the girglers.company. 

Nearly oppolite.te the above is another (et of alms- 
houſes founded in the, year 1616, by Edward Alleyn, 
| poor men and women, who re- 


ceive ſixpence a week each, and a coat and gown every 


other year. %% Hö ee. 147 
The next building that claims our attention ig this 


pariſh is the City ot London Lying-in Hoſpita 12 
2 Ee 
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; oor married women. It is fituated near 
2 2 City Road, and the charity is entirely 
0 orted by the voluntary contributions of the 
5 The building is very neat, and con- 
ſiſts of a center and two wings, the latter of which 
roject 2 little from the main building. In the front 
of the center is a very neat but plain pediment, and 
beneath it, in a circle, 1s painted the repreſenta - 
tion of Charity. In this part of the building is a 
very neat chapel with a handſome organ, and the top 
of it is crowned with a light open turret, terminated 
by a vane. The wards tor the patients are in the 
wings, and are eight in number, each of which is ſo 
formed as to contain ten beds ; behind the building 
are regular and convenient offices. In the front of 
the left wing is this inſcription « ERECTED BY Sug- 
$cxipTion MDCCLXXI. beneath which is painted 
at full length the figure of Faith. In the front of the 
other wing are theſe words : SUPPORTED BY VOLUN- 
Tary CONTRIBUTIONS ; beneath which is the figure 
of Hope. On a ſlip of ſtone in the center, and on the 
ſouth ſide, are theſe words: CITY Or Lonpox Ly- 
ING-IN HOSPITAL. : . | 
A little to the north-weſt, behind this hoſpital, is a 
place called Peerleſs Pool, which is greatly reſorted 


to, particularly in ſummer, for the convenience of | 


bathing. There 1s alſo a fiſh-pond belonging to it, 


and a cold bath. The terms of admiſſion are one gui- | 


a year. 

at weſt of Peerleſs Pool, on the ſouth ſide of 
the City Road, is a large handſome brick building 
lately erected for the relief of diſtreſſed Orphans. 
This edifice conſiſts of a center and two wings, the 
latter of which project from the former. The center 
part of the building 1s crowned with a dome, round 
which are port-hole windows ; and in the front of 
the whole, on a flip of ſtone, is the following inſerip- 
tion: „The Orphan Working School, for the 
« Maintenance and Inſtruction of Orphans and other 
« neceſſitous Children. Supported by voluntary 
« Subſcription, erected 1773.“ 

— to this lies 45 a ſet” of alms-houſes 
lately built by the company of Dyers, for diſtreſſed 
members of that corporation. 

Facing the north fide of Moorſields, near Wind- 
mili Hill, is an hoſpital called St. Luke's, ſet apart 
for the reception of lunatics, and ſupported by volun- 
tary contributions. The building is of conſiderable 
length, and has ranges of ſmall ſquare windows, but 
it is entirely void of ornament. 


To the north of this building are two methodiſt 


meeting houſes, one of which is a very handſome edi- 
fice, lately erected, belonging to the Rev. Mr. John 
Weſley ; and the other, which is called the Taber- 
nacle, was formerly under the direction of the Rev. 
Mr. George Whitefield. _. TE. 
Oppoſite the weſt fide of Moorfields is the Artillery 
Ground, ſo called from its being the place of exerciſe 
for the Artillery Company and 1:rained Bands of the 
City of London. In the middle, of the north fide is 
a very neat brick building called the Armoury, /the 
corners of which are ſtrengthened with rultic ſtone. 
Before it is a flight of ſteps, and in the center is the 
door, which is very lofty, and adorned with a porch - 
formed by two columns of the Tuſcan order, and two 
pilaſters, ſupporting a balcony. In the front of the 
building is a pediment ſupported at the corners by 
quoins ; on the top are placed ſeveral large balls; and 
on the apex. of the pedimentis a lofty flag ſtaff. The 
hall of the armoury is hung round with breaſt-plates, 
helmets, and drums : and fronting the entrance is a 
handſome pair of iron gates, which open to a ſpacious 
itair-caſe decorated with military ornaments. This 
ltair-caſe leads into a large room, in which are two 
chimney-pieces, the one o:namented with the king's 
arms, and the other with the arms of the Artillery 
Company. In this room are two chandeliers, and it 
is decorated with guns, ſwords and bayonets, pre- 
lented by the officers of the company, all of which 
are handſomely diſpoſed againſt the walls. On each 
lide of the principal building,. at ſome diſtance. back- 
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ward, is a ſmall edifice, uſed by the company on par- 
ticular occaſions, 

Near the Artillery Ground is a large burying- 
ground, called Tindal's, which is chiefly appropria- 
ted for the interment of proteſtant diſſenters. 

Beſides the particulars already mentioned in St; 
Luke's pariſh, there are three charity ſchools, and a 
workhouſe for the reception of the poor. Allo a free- 
ſchool in Bunhill-row, which was rebuilt in the year 
1770. 

Leaving St. Luke's pariſh, the next we come to is 
that of St. Leonard's Shoreditch, one of the moſt 
populous adjoining to London. It had a very antient 
church, built in the time of the Saxon kings; but 
being greatly decayed, it was taken down, and the 
preſent elegant ſtructure erected in its ſtead; The 
aſcent to it is by a double flight of plain ſteps, which 
lead to a portico of the angular kind, ſupported by 
tour Doric columns, bearing an angular pediment. 
The body is plain, but well enlightened ; and the 
ſteeple is light, elegant and lofty. The tower, at a 
proper heighth, has a ſeries of Ionic columns, and on 
their entablature are ſcrolls, which ſupport as many 
Corinthian columns on pedeſtals, bearing a dome, 
from whoſe crown riſes a ſeries of columns of the 
Compolite order ; on the entablature of which reſts 
the ſpire ſtanding upon balls, which is terminated by 
a ball and vane, 

[n this pariſh are eight different ſets of alms-houſes, 
with two charity ſchools, and a handſome workhouſe 
for the poor. But beſides theſe, there are ſeveral other 
public toundations, two of which merit particular no- 
tice. 

The firſt of theſe is Aſke's Hoſpital, commonly 
called the Haberdaſhers Almſhouſes, ſituated on the 
north fide of Old- ſtreet Road. It was erected in the 

ear 1692, purſuant to the will of Robert Aſke, 
Eſa. who left the ſum of 30,000. for that purpoſe, 


and to ſupport twenty-four decayed members of the - 


Haberdaſhers Company, who have each an apartment 
containing three roonts, with all the other neceſſaries 
of life, except cloaths, inſtead whereof they have 3l. 
a year, and a gown every two years. There are alſo 
twenty boys, ſons of freemen, who are cloathed and 
educated, beſides being provided with all the neceſſaries 
of life. The maſter, who is alſo. a clergyman, reads 
prayers twice a day in the chapel, and preaches on 
Sundays, for which he has a ſalary of gol. per an- 
num, with commodious apartments for his reſidence. 
The houſe is a moſt noble edifice, built of brick and 
ſtone. In the front is a walk or ambulatory, 340 feet 
in length, under an elegant piazza, ſupported by 
ſtone pillars of the Tuſcan order. The chapel, which 
is in the middle of the building, is adorned with pil» 
lars of the Ionic order ; and in the front is a ſtatue of 
the founder. The principal entrance to the building 
is by a pair of handſome gates directly oppoſite the 
front of the chapel : there is alſo another pair of iron 
gates at the ſouth end, ſupported by a pillar on each 
fide, on the top of each of which is a ſtatue at full 
length, repreſenting the two firſt men that were ad- 
mitted into the hoſpital. This noble foundation is 
under the goyernment of the Haberdaſhers Compa- 
ny; and beſides the chaplain, there is a clerk or ſtew- 
ard, a butler, porter, and cooks, with nurſes, and 
other neceſſary domeſtics. 
- The next diſtinguiſhed foundation of a public na- 
ture in this pariſh is Jeffries's alms-houſe, or the 
Ironmongers Hoſpital in Kipgfland Road, It was 
built in 1713, purſuant to the will of fir Robert Jef- 
tries, formerly lord-mayor of London, and is appro- 
priated for the reception and ſupport of 56 decayed 
members of the Ironmongers company, each of whom 
has a room, with part of a cellar, fix pounds a year, 
and a gown, None are admitted under ſixty years of 
age; but a wife may reſide with her huſband, and 
when he dies be elected in his ſtead. The building 
conſiſts of a ſpacious front, with two wings, and a 
chapel in the center, which is crowned with a well 
proportioned turret. The front of the chapel is ter- 
minated by a plain pediment, in which is a clock, and 
beneath, 
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beneath, a ſtatue of the founder. There is a clergy- 
man belonging to this charity, who reads prayers 
every day, and preaches on Sundays, for which he 
has a proper falary, with commodious apartments for 
his reſidence. 

A little to the weſt of Kingſland-road is a place 
called Hoxton. It was antiently a village ſituated at 
ſome diſtance from London ; but from the great 
number of buildings that have been added to it with- 
in theſe few years, it is now joined to the metropolis. 
It is chiefly inhabited by gentlemen, and others, whoſe 
bufineſs principally lies in the city, but occaſionally 
retire hither for the benefit of the air, which is 
eſteemed very pure and wrong he place had for- 
merly a weekly market, but that has been long ſince 
diſcontinued. 

At the ſouth end of Hoxton is a very neat ſquare, 
the area of which is laid out. in graſs-plats and gravel- 
walks, and ſurrounded by good buildings. At the 
north-eaſt corner of the ſquare is a ſchool for the or- 
phan daughters of clergymen. 

In Holy-well-lane, in this pariſh, antiently ſtood 
the priory of St. John Baptiſt, founded towards the 
end of the twelfth century for Benedictine nuns. 
This priory, after many reparations, was re-edified by 
fir Thomas Lovel, knt. in the reign of Henry VII. 
who, after having given conſiderable benefactions to 
the ſame, was interred here in a chapel erected at his 
own expence ; and in commemoration of ſo great a 
benefactor, the following lines were painted on moſt 
of the windows : 

« All the nunnes in Holy-well, 
Pray for the ſoul of fir Thomas Lovel.” 

At the general ſuppreſſion of religious houſes, this 
monaſtery was ſurrendered to Henry VIII. in the 
year 1539, at which time its revenues amounted to 
3471- 1s. 3d. per annum. The ruins of this priory, 
which are ſtil] to be ſeen in king John's court, have 
been conceived by ſome to be the remains of king 
John's palace, though it does not appear that a royal 
manſion was ever ſituated in this neighbourhood. 

A little to the weſt of Holy-well-lane is a ſpot of 
ground called Holywell Mount, where was antiently 
a ſpring or well, which had the epithet =_ confer- 
red on it from the excellence of its water. This ſpot 
became elevated in the manner it now appears, from 
the great number of people who died of the plague, 
and were here interred in the calamitous year 1665. 

The next pariſh we come to is that of Chriſt- church 
Spital-fields, which is the moſt populous of any be- 
longing to the metropolis. It obtained the name of 
Spital-fields from an hoſpital dedicated to St. Mary, 
and called St. Mary Spital. This hoſpital was fitua- 
ted at that time in the fields, and after it was ſuppreſ- 
ſed, the ground on which it ſtood was called Spital 
Fields. Theſe fields now conſiſt of a great number of 

ſtreets, lanes, and alleys, principally inhabited by the 
deſcendants of thoſe French refugees who fled hither 
in 1686, from the 
revoked the edict of Nantz made by Henry IV. Theſe 
refugees ſettled themſelves on this ſpot, where they 
eſtabliſhed the weaving buſineſs in all its branches ; 
and where it has been ever ſince carried on to the 
greateſt perfection, eſpecially in filks and brocades. 

Spital-fields was ve ary @s hamlet belonging to 
the pariſh of St. Dunſtan, Stepney ; but from the 

eat increaſe of inhabitants, it was made a diſtinct 
parith in the year 1723, and the church, which was 
finiſhed in 1729, is one of the 50 new ones ordered to 
be built by act of parliament. It is a handſome edi- 
fice built of ſtane, with a very lofty ſteeple, in which 
is a good ring of bells. The y of the church is 
ſolid and well-proportioned. It is 111 feet in length, 
and 87 in breadrh, the height of the roof is 41 feet, 
and that of the ſteeple 234 feet. It is ornamented 
with a Doric portico, to which there is an aſeent by a 
flight of ſteps; and upon theſe the Doric order ariſes, 
ſupported on pedeſtals. The tower over theſe has 
arched windows and niches ; and, on its diminiſhing 
from the ſteeple, is ſupported by the heads of the under 
corners, which form a kind of buttreſſes. From this 
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rſecution of Lewis XIV. who | 


| few alms-houſes, for the widows of ſhip-maſters, 
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pyramidal buttreſſes ending in a point, and the 
is terminated by a vaſe and yane. 

A little to the north-weſt of this church 
fields Market, which is well provided with 
of proviſions, particularly roots and-greens, 

The other remarkables in this parith are, two 
French and two Englith alms-houſes ; alſo two cha- 
rity-ſchools, and a work-houſe for the poor. 

Adjoining to the pariſh of Chriſt- church Spital- 
fields, is that of St. Matthew, Bethnal Green. This 
pariſh was likewiſe formerly one of the hamlets of St. 
Dunftan, Stepney, from which pariſh it was ſeparat- 
ed in the reign of his late majeſty. The church is 
one of the fifty appointed to be built by act of parlia- 
ment. It is a plain brick edifice faced with ſtone, and 
has a ſquare tower, with a ring of ſix bells, There 
is alſo a good meeting at Bethnal Green for proteſtant 
diſſenters. x 
Mile-End, in this pariſh, is ſo called from 
its being a mile from Aldgate. This was the ſity. 
ation in former times; but at preſent, what is 
called Mile-End extends above a mile in length, its 
fartheſt extremity being bounded by Bancroft's alms. 
houfes. 

In antient times there were ſeveral ſmall hoſpitals 
here, particularly one for lepers ; but no remains of 
it are left. At preſent there are many good houſes at 
Mile-End, and more alms-houſes than in any place 
of the fame extent either within or round the metro- 
polis; but then it muſt be remembered that they were 
not built by the inhabitants, but by other benefactors, 
who made choice of the ſpot from its agreeable ſitua- 
tion. 

The firſt of theſe that deſerves our notice is an hoſ- 
_ belonging to the corporation of Trinity Houſe, 

eptford. It was founded in 1695 for the habitation 
of twenty-eight decayed ſeamen, who have been for- 
merly maſters of ſhips, or their widows. Their al- 
lowance, beſides the handſome apartments where they 
reſide, is, ſixteen ſhilfings the firſt Monday of every 
month, twenty ſhillings a year for coals, and a gown 
every other year. It is a noble edifice, build of brick, 
faced with ſtone, and conſiſts of two wings, having 
a handſome chapel in the middle, the aſcent to which 
is by a flight of ſteps ſecured on each fide by iron rails. 
Within the gate is a fine area, covered with graſs, 
having gravel walks on the fides ; and in the centre is 
a ſtatue of captain Robert Sandys, gxecuted in the 
moſt elegant manner, with a globe and anchor at his 
feet, and his right hand on a bale of goods. The 
following inſcription is on the pedeſtal : 


ſpire 


is Spital- 
all ſorts 


« To the memory of captain Robert Sandys, an 
{© elder brother, and deputy maſter of the corporation 
© of Trinity Houſe, who died in 1701, and bequeathed 
to the poor thereof one hundred pounds; alſo the 
© reverſion (after two lives) of a freehold eſtate in the 
be — of Lincoln, of one hundred and forty- ſeven 
„pounds a year, now in their poſſeſſion. This ſtatue 
vas erected by the corporation, A D. 1746.” 

Adjoiriing to theſe alms-houſes are eight more, be- 
longing to the Draper's Company, for the widows of 
four freemen, and the widows of four failors, who 
have each an allowance of one ſhilling and eight-pencs 
per week, with half a chaldron of coals at Michael- 
mas, and a gown every two years. 

There are near the tame place twelve alms-houſes, 
belonging to the Skinners company, for twelve wi- 
dows, who have each an allowance of five pounds, 
four thillings a year, with half a chaldron of coals. 

Fuller's alms-houſes, founded by a judge of that 
name, in 1592, for twelve poor men, is in the ſame 
neighbourhood. And there are twelve more for wi- 
dows of the Vintner's company. There-are alſo a 


founded by captain Fiſher in 1711, who ſettled upon 
it a freehold eſtate of 40l. per annum. ; 

The, lat and moſt diſtinguiſhed public foundation 
in this neighbourhood is that called Bancroft's Alms- 
houſes. It was. built purſuant to the will of Mr. 
Francis Bancroft, one of the lord-mayor's officers in 


part riſes the baſe of the ſpire, with an arcade. . Its 
corners are in the ſame manner ſupported by a kind o 
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1735, and is under the direction of the Draper's Com- 


pany, He left the ſum of 28, oool. for building and 
ſupporting 
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ſupporting this noble charity, and ordered it to be ſet 
apart for the reception of twenty-four poor men, who, 
beſides their apartments, have each an allowance of gl. 
a year, with half a chaldron of coals, and a gown 
every three years. One hundred poor boys are alſo 
maintained in it, and inſtructed in reading, writing 
and arithmetic, after which thoſe who are put out 
apprentices receive four pounds ; but ſuch as go to 
ſervice only fifty ſhillings. There are two ſchool- 
maſters, — have each a dwelling-houſe, with a ſa- 
lary of thirty pounds a year, beſides twenty pounds 
annually, for coals and candle for themſelves and the 
ſchool, with a ſufficient ſum for purchaſing books, 
paper, pens, ink, and other neceſſaries. He likewiſe 
ordered that the committee of the court of aſſiſtants 
ſhould have five pounds to defray the expences of their 
dinner, at their annual viſitation, and that forty ſhil- 
lings ſhould be given for two yearly ſermons-to be 
preached in the churches of St. Helen's and St. Mi- 
chael's, Cornhill. 

This ſtructure is one of the moſt airy and elegant 
edifices near London. It conſiſts of two wings tinely 
conſtructed, with a middle one, raiſed proportionably 
higher than the others, in the center of which is the 
chapel, and the front of it is adorned with ſtately co- 
lumns of the Ionic order. The aſcent is by a flight 
of ſteps, and the chapel is crowned with a turret, in 
which is a clock and bell. From the whole there is 
a fine proſpect, and before the front next to the road 
is a row of iron rails. The area is covered with graſs, 
and on each fide are fine gravel walks. It was re- 
markable of this Mr. Bancroit, that he entertained a 
notion of riſing from the dead, after a certain term of 
years, and ordered his body to be preterved within 2 
ſhow-glaſs, in the church of St. Helen's, Biſhopl- 
gate- ſtreet, where it ſtill lies, and the door is, by his 
directions in his laſt will, ſet open during the time the 
annual ſermon is preached in that church in memor 
of himſelf, —See our account of Biſhopſgate Ward, 


273. 
: The next pariſh we come to is that of St. Mary, 
Whitechapel, the church belonging to which was an- 
tiently a chapel of eaſe, to St. Dunſtan, Stepney; and 
is ſuppoſed to have obtained the epithet White from 
its having been whitewaſhed, or plaiſtered, on the 
outſide. The old ſtructure being in a very ruinous 
condition, it was taken down in 1673, and the pre- 
ſent edifice erected in its ſtead. It is a coarſe and very 
irregular ſtructure : the body, which is formed of 
brick, and ornamented with ſtone ruſtic work at the 
corners, is 93 feet in length, 63 feet in breadth, and 


the height of the tower and turret is 80 feet. | The 


principal door is ornamented with a kind of ruſtic pi- 
laſters, with cherubs heads by way of capitals, and a 
pediment above. The body is enlightened with a 
great number of windows, which are of various forms 
and different fizes; a ſort of Venetian, oval and 
ſquare. The ſquare windows have ill-proportiened 
circular pediments; and the oval, or more properly 
elliptic windows, ſome of which ſtand upright, and 
others croſs-ways, are ſurroundcd with thick feſtoons. 
The ſteeple, which is of ſtone, riſes above the prin- 
eipal door, and is crowned with a plain ſquare battle- 
ment, in the center of which riſes a ſmall turret with 
its dome and vane. | 

The high ſtreet, leading from Aldgate to this 
church, was new paved in the year 1773, and is, 

erhaps, one of the moſt ſpacious to be met with. 

here are two markets in this diſtrict that deſerve 
particular notice ; the one for butchers meat, and the 
other for hay. Ir is amazing to ſee what numbers of 
ſheep are killed in Whitechapel every week, great 
quantities of the carcaſes of which are ſold to the re- 
tail butchers. More money is taken for mutton and 
hay in one week in this market than the whole reve- 
nues of ſome petty tyrants ; and it preſents a ſtran- 
ger with a view of the fertility and opulence of the 
nation. 

In this pariſh is one of the nobleſt foundations in 
England, for the reception of ſick and diſeaſed perſons 
who are unable to pay for their cure, It was formerly 
called the London Infirmary, but now the London 
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Hoſpital; and is ſituated near à place called White⸗ 
chapel Mount. The ſtructure, which is built of 
brick, is very commodious, though not expenfively 
elegant. There is an aſcent to the middle door by a 
flight of ſteps ; and over this part extends a very large 
angular vediment, within which is a dial, and beneath 
it the following inſcription : «The London Hoſ- 
pital, tupported by voluntary contributions.” Above 
the ground floor are two ſeries of windows, which are 
ſo conſtructed as to give the building an air of dignity. 
The inſide is conveniently adapted in every reſpect to 
anſwer the purpoſes for which it was intended. It is 
very compleatly furniſhed, and contains near 300 beds 
for the accommodation of patients. 

This charitable foundation was inſtituted in the 
* 1740, at the expence of the generous eitizens of 

ondon, and other benefactors; and has been ever 
ſince ſupported by the voluntary contributions of the 
public. 

Every ſubſcriber, who pays thirty guineas, becomes 
a governor for liſe; and thoſe who pay five guineas 
annually are governors during the time of ſuch ſub- 
{criptions. heſe governors, who are numerous, 
have a general court four times in the year for inſpec- 
ting accounts, appointing perſons to vacant offices, 
and chuling a :ommittee of thirteen, who meet every 
Tueſday at the hoſpital, to receive and diſcharge pa- 
tients, enquire into the ſtate of the houſe, inſpect the 
proviſions, and regulate the conduct of ſervants. A 
ſociety is likewiſe choſen annually, to which this 
committee is ſubject, and conſiſts of a preſident, two 
vice- preſidents, and a treaſurer, annually elected from 
a mong the governors. 

At a general meeting of the governors in the month 
of June, a committee of twelve is choſen, who meet 
quarterly at the hoſpital, and inſpe& into all tradeſ- 
mens bills and accounts ; and there is a phyſical com- 
mittee of all ſuch governors as are acquainted with 
phyſic, pharmacy, or drugs, except ſuch as ſerve the 
hoſpital with thoſe articles. This committee enquires 
into the quality of the drugs and compoſition of medi- 
cines, of which they make report to the general quar- 
terly meeting. | 

T wo governors are appointed viſitors, who have a 
right to inſpect into every thing in the houſe, during 
the abſence of the weekly committee. And there is a 
clergyman who reads prayers twice every day, preaches 
on Sundays, and adminiſters the ſacrament once a 
month. He is likewiſe ready at all times to pray with 
ſuch of the patients as deſire his aſſiſtance, and alſo to 
adminiſter the ſacrament. 

Three learned phyſicians attend alternately, and 
two ſurgeons daily, from eleven to one o'clock; and 
all without fee or reward. In difficult caſes a ſurgeon 
extraordinary attends to give his opinion, when it is 
found neceſſary to hold a conſultation ; and each of 
the principal ſurgeons have a pupil conſtantly in the 
houſe to attend fuch as meet with accidents; and if 
neceſlary to call the aſſiſtance of the ſurgeons at any 
hour in the night. 8 

There is alſo an apothecary, with an aſſiſtant con- 
ſtantly reſiding in the houſe, whoſe buſineſs is to com- 
pound and diſpenſe the medicines to the patients. 
The domeſtic affairs of the hoſpital are under the di- 
rection of a ſteward, who is obliged to find good ſe- 
curity for his fidelity, becauſe the whole furniture of 
the houſe is entruſted to his care. He keeps an ac- 
count of every thing expended, and ſubmits the in- 
ſpection of the whole to the houſe committee. He 
has alſo the direction of every thing done by the men 
ſervants, and a right to regulate their conduct. 

There are alſo two matrons, who direct the nurſes 
and women ſervants, and ſee that the medicines and 
diet are properly adminiſtered, according to the order 
of the phyſicians. The nurſes and watches are ap- 
pointed for each ward in proportion to the number of 
patients, and to prevent any miſconduct, they have 
all their orders written. 

The phyſicians and ſurgeons have ſettled proper 
diet for the patients, according to their different cales, 
and leſt eittrer they or their friends ſhould think that 
Juſtice is not done them, printed accounts of theſe 
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orders are ſtuck up in every ward. If any ſervant or 
officer belonging to the houſe ſhall take any fee or gra- 
tuity from tradeſmen, patients, or others, for ſervices 
done, or to be done, in this hoſpital, they ſhall for 
ſuch offence be expelled. 

Governors, with the qualifications already men- 
tioned, are entitled to recommend one in-patient at 
a time, and as many out-patients as they think pro- 
per. Such as are recommended to this charity are 
admitted at any hour, without the leaſt difficulty or 
trouble, ſo as there are empty beds, and ſupplied with 
every neceſſary during their illneſs, without the leaſt 
expence, No ſecurity is required of their friends, as 
in many other hoſpitals ; for if they die the commit- 
tee buries them at the expence of the hoſpital. Thoſe 
who unfortuately meet with accidents are taken in at 
any hour of the day or night, no recommendations 
being required. 

Such is the plan of this noble charity, which might 
do honour even to the nation itſelf; for although the 
deſign is not fo extenſive as that of the Hotel de , 
at Paris, yet the methods uſed in admitting patients 
are attended with leſs trouble than in moſt other hoſ- 
pitals in or near London ; and to the honour of this 
you city, although it is only ſupported by voluntary 

ubſcriptions, yet the plan is more generous, and 
better calculated for the relief of poor afflicted objects, 
than ſuch as are ſupported by the government. 

In Whitechapel Road is a court of juſtice for the 


recovery of ſmall debts ; with a priſon for the con- / 


finement of debtors. 

Roſemary-lane, in this pariſh, has been long noted 
for the ſale of old clothes, and all forts of wearing ap- 
parel. It is commonly called Rag-Fair ; and it is 
amazing to ſee the great number of Jews who reſort 
to it every afternoon with ſuch things as they have 
purchaſed during their morning walks through the 
ſtreets of the metropolis. Conſiderable wealth is ob- 
tained here by ſome of the ſhop-keepers, who, exchu- 
five of their retale trade at home, deal Jargely with 
country ſhop-keepers, and export quantities, both 
of new and ſecond-hand clothes, to foreign parts. 

Near Roſemary-lane is a place called Wellclofe- 
Square, which is very neat, and well inhabited. The 
principal thing in it is a church belonging to the 
Danes. It is ſituated in the center of the ſquare, in 
the midſt of a church-yard, well planted with trees, 
and ſurrounded by a handſome wall, adorned, at equal 


diſtances, with iron rails. The church is a commo- . 


dious and elegant ſtructure, conſiſting of a tall and 
handſome body, with a tower and turret. The body 
is divided, by the projection of the middle part, into 
2 fore-front in the center, and two ſmall fronts. At 
the weſt end is the tower, and at the eaſt it ſwells into 
the ſweep of a circle. The corners of the building are 
faced with ruſtic: the windows, which are large and 
well-proportioned, are caſed with ftone, and the roof 
is concealed by a blocking courſe. The tower has a 
conſiderable diminution in the upper ſtage, which has 
on each fide a pediment, and is covered by a dome, 
from which riſes an elegant turret, ſupported by co- 
lumns of the compoſite order. 

A little to the eaſt of Wellcloſe Square is another 
called Prince's Square, which is alſo neat and well in- 
habited. The principal ornament of this ſquare is 
the church and 1 belonging to the 
Swedes, which is ſurrounded with iron rails, and 
well planted with trees. The front of this building 
is carried up flat, with niches and ornaments, and on 
the ſummit is a pediment. The body is divided into 
a central part projecting forwarder than the reſt, and 
two ſides. The central part has two lofty windows 
terminated by a pediment, in the middle of which is 
an oval window ; but in the fides there is only a com- 
partment below, with a circular window above. The 
corners of the building are wrought in a bold ruſtic, 
The tower riſes ſquare from the roof, and at the cor- 
ners are placed urns with flames: from thence riſes a 
turret in the lanthorn form, with flaming urns at the 
corners : the turret is covered with a dome, from 
which riſes a ball ſupporting the vane, in the form of 


a rampant lion. 
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Beſides the particulars already mentioned in this 
pariſh, there are ſeveral diſſenting meeting-houſes, two 
free-ſchools, and a large work-houſe for the poor. 

At the ſouth-eaſt extremity of this pariſh is the 
Tower of London already defcribed ; adjoining to 
which is a diſtrict called the Tower Liberties. The 
liberties are not confined to the limits of the fortreſs 
only, but include many other parts. For this diſtrict 
there is a court of record held by preſcription on 
Great Tower-hill, by a ſteward appointed by the con- 
ſtable of the Tower; before whom are tried actions 
of debt for any ſum, damage and treſpaſs. Here alſo 


| the coroners inquelt fit for all accidents that happen 


within the Tower liberties. 

A little to the eaſt of the Tower is a precinct called 
St. Catherines, to which belong two courts. In one 
of theſe are tried, weekly, actions for debt; and in 
the other, which depends upon the civil law, are de- 
cided all eccleſiaſtical matters. 

The church of St. Catherine originally belonged to 
an hoſpital founded by Matilda, conſort to king Ste- 
phen, and was farther endowed by queen Eleanor 
who not only confirmed all the former grants, —_ 
added ſeveral other conſiderable ones, but gave an 
ample charter to the hoſpital. It was exempt from 
the juriſdiction of the biſhop of London till its ſup- 
preſſion by Henry VIII. ſoon after which king Ed- 
ward VI. annexed it to the dioceſe of London. The 
church, which is a very antique building, is at preſent 
collegiate, and has a maſter and three brethren, who 
have gol. a year each. It is a very plain building, 
without containing any thing remarkable. 

The next parith we come to is that of St. John, 
Wapping. The old church was erected in 1617 as a 
chapel of eaſe to St, Mary's, Whitechapel ; but by the 
great increaſe of buildings the hamlet of Wapping 
was, in 1694, conſtituted a diſtinct pariſh. The pre- 
ſent church is built entirely of brick, and conſiſts only 
of a plain body, with a tower, from which riſes a 
vane. 

Wapping conſiſts of very narrow ſtreets, with in- 
different buildings; but it is one of the moſt popu- 
lous places of its ſize in or about London, and is 
chiefly inhabited by ſeamen, maſters of ſhips, or ſuch 
other perſons whoſe buſineſs conſiſts in working for 
the merchants ſervice. It is amazing to conſider the 
vaſt numbers of people that inhabit this place, and 
ſome idea may be formed of the riches and trade of 
the metropolis from a view of the ſhips of all ſizes 
that are conſtantly either coming up, lying at anchor, 
or going down the river. 

p this pariſh is a place called Execution Dock, 
where all pirates and others, condemned for offences 
on the high ſeas, are executed on a gibbet at low wa- 
ter mark. There is alſo a dock for the building of 
ſhips, and many ſtore-houſes of timber, and other 
materials, for — ag Here are likewiſe two 
Ccharity-ſchools, and ſeveral meeting-houſes both for 
diſſenters and methodiſts. 

Adjoining to the pariſh of St. John, Wapping, is 
that of St. George's, Ratcliff-highway, the church 
belonging to which is ſituated at the eaſt end of Can- 
non-ſtreet, and called St. George's in the Eaſt. It is 
one of the fifty new churches appointed to be erected 
by act of parliament, and the pariſh was taken out of 
that of St. Dunſtan, Stepney. It is a maſſy ſtructure, 
and erected in a very particular taſte. The floor is 
raiſed a conſiderable heighth above the level of the 
ground ; and the principal door, which is in the weſt 
front, has an aſcent to it by a double flight of ſteps, 
cut with a ſweep, and defended, by a low wall of the 
ſame form. But the greateſt ſingularity in this build- 
ing is, there are two turrets over the body of the 
church, and one in the tower; the latter of which is 
in the form of a fortification, with a ſtaff on the top 
for an occaſional flag. 

The only remarkable building in this pariſh, except 
the church, is Raine's Hoſpital, which is a very hand- 
ſome edifice ſituated in a place called Fowden Fields. 
It was erected by Mr. Henry Raine, brewer, in the 
year 1737s who endowed it by a deed of gift with a 
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perpetual annuity of 2491. per annum, and — 
um 


in South-ſea annuities, + * ot 
in ale. This hoſpital contains 48 girls, who 
ia GT of a pariſh ſchool almoſt contiguous to 
it, erected in the year 1719 by the above gentleman, 
at the expence of about 20001. who alſo endowed it 
with 2 perpetual annuity. Theſe children are ſup- 

orted with all the neceſſaries of life, and are taught 
to read, write, ſew, b N 
them for ſervice, to which they are put, after having 
been three years on the foundation. 

The next pariſh we come to is that of St. Paul's, 
Shadwell, which, though now joined to London, was 
antiently a hamlet belonging to Stepney ; but being 
greatly increaſed in the number of its inhabitants, 
Thomas Neale, Eſq. erected the preſent church for 
their accommodation ; and in 1669 this diſtrict was, 
by act of parliament, conſtituted a diſtinct pariſh from 

of Stepney. | 
his — divided into Upper and Lower Shad- 
well, the latter of which is ſo diſtinguiſhed from its 
having been antiently a part of Wapping Marſh. It 
is one of the Tower Hamlets, and received its name 
from a ſpring or well, which iſſues from the ſouth wall 
of the church-yard. 

The church is ſituated in that part called Upper 
Shadwell. It is a mean edifice built with brick, and 
very indifferently enlightened. At the corners of it 
are balls placed on a kind of ſmall pedeſtals. The 
tower is carried up without ornament: it is terminated 
with balls at the corners in the ſame manner as the 
church, and is crowned with a plain low turret. 

The other remarkables in this pariſh are, a preſby- 
terian meeting-houſe, two charity-ſchools, an alms- 
houſe, a dock for ſhip-building, and a work-houſe 
for the poor. There is alſo a good market, which is 
well ſupplied with all kinds of proviſions. 

A little to the eaſt of St. Paul's, Shadwell, is the 
parith of St. Dunſtan, Stepney. This was anciently 
a village, though now oy conſidered as an ap- 
pendage to this great metropolis, which, by a conti- 
nuity of buildings, extends beyond it both on the 
north and ſouth ſides. It was formerly one of the 
moſt extenſive pariſhes in England, as appears from 
the following being all taken out of it, viz. St. Aeg: 
Whitechapel ; St. Mary-le-Bow, Stratford; Chriſt- 
Church, Spitalfields ; St. Matthew's, Bethnal- green; 
St George's, Ratcliffe-highway ; and St. John's, 
Wapping. And notwithſtanding all theſe have been 
taken out of it, yet it ſtill remains one of the largeſt 
pariſhes within the bills of — 

It is not recorded at what period the preſent church 
was erected: however, there was a church here ſo 
long ago as the time of the Saxons, when 1t was cal- 
led the church of All Saints, Eceleſia omnium Sancto- 
um, and we read of the manor of Stepney under the 
reign of William the Conqueror, by the name of 
Stipenhade, or Stiben's-heath ; but it does not appear 
when the church changed its name by being dedicated 
to St, Dunſtan, 

The preſent building is of very conſiderable extent, 
being 104 feet long, though it is no more than 54 feet 
broad. The heighth of the roof is 35 feet, and that 
of the tower, with its turret, 92 feet. The walls and 
battlements are built of brick and wrought ſtone 
plaiſtered over; and the roof is covered with lead. 
The pillows, arches and windows are of the modern 
Gothic ; and the weſt porch, which was built in 
1610, has not any reſemblance to the reſt of the build- 
ing, it being of the "Tuſcan order. The tower, 
which is plain and heavy, is ſupported at the corners 
by a kind of double buttreſſes; it is crowned with 
plain ſquare battlements, without pinnacles, and 
with a {mall neat turret, and the ſame kind of battle- 
ments are carried round the body of the church. The 
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inſide is wainſcotted about eight feet high, and well | 


pewed with oak. It contains three galleries, in one 
of which is an organ, and the altar-piece is orna- 
mented with four Corinthian pilaſters, with their en- 
tablature and a pediment ; theſe have gilt capitals with 
the arms of queen Anne carved. On the eaſt fide of 
the portico leading up to the gallery, on the north 
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ſide of the chancel, is a ſtone, on which are engraved 
the following lines : 


Of Carthage great I was a ſtone, 
O mortals read with pity ! 
Time conſumes all, it ſpareth none, 
Men, mountains, towns, nor city : 
Therefore, O mortals ! all bethink 
You whereunto you muſt, 
Since now ſuch ſtately buildings 
Lie buried in the duft. 


In the church and church- yard are a great number 
of monumental inſeriptions, but particularly in the 
latter; among which we ſhall ſelect the following as 
being the moſt remarkable. 

On a ſpacious marble ſtone, near the ſouth ſide of 
the church, is this inſcription : 

Here lieth interred the bodies of captain Tho- 
mas Chevers, who departed this life November 
* 18, 1675. Aged 44 years. 

And of Ann Chevers his wife, who departed this 
* life November 14, 1675. Aged 34 years. 

And of John Chevers their ſon, who departed 
this life November 13, 1675. Aged 5 days.“ | 


Reader, conſider well how poor a ſpan, 

And how uncertain is the life of man ; 

Here lie the huſband, wife, and child, by Death 
All three in five days time depriv'd of breath. 
The child dies firſt, the mother on the morrow, 
Follows, and then the father dies with ſorrow. 
A Cæſar falls by many wounds, well may 
Two ſtabs at heart the ſtouteſt captain ſlay. 


On a ſtone, at ſome diſtance from the abave, is the 
following : 


Whoever treadeth on this ſtone, 
I pray you tread moſt neatly, 

For underneath the ſame doth lie 
Your honeſt friend Will Wheatly. 


Near this is an inſcription on a ſtone that covers 
the remains of one Daniel Saul, a weaver of Spital- 
fields, which is thus conciſely expreſſed : 


Here lies the body of Daniel Saul, 
Spitalfields weaver, and that is all. 


In Stepney pariſh are four meeting houſes, viz. 2 
Preſbyterian, an Independent, an Anabaptiſt, and a 

uaker's meeting. Alſo two charity ſchools, two 
work-houſes, and a large yard for the building of 
ſhips. There are likewiſe two burial grounds, one 
for the German, and another for the Portugueſe Jews; 
the latter of theſe contain near one thouſand ſepul- 
chral ſtones of beautiful marble, under which perſons 
of all ages and ranks lie promiſcuouſly in rows with- 
out diſtinction. 

The next and laſt pariſh we have to mention be- 
longing to the Suburbs of London is that of St. 
Anne's, Limehouſe. It was formerly a hamlet be- 
longing to Stepney, but being joined to the metropo- 
lis by the great increaſe of buildings in that part, the 
commiſſioners for erecting the fifty new churches or- 
dered one of them to be built on this ſpot. The 
foundation of this ſtructure was laid in the year 1712, 
and it was compleatly finiſhed in 1724 ; but the in- 
habitants neglecting to apply to parliament to have 
the hamlet erected into a pariſh till the year r729, the 
church was not conſecrated till the 12th of Septem- 
ber, 1730. 

This edifice is of very ſingular conſtruction ; the 
body is not one plain building, but is continued un- 
der ſeparate portions. The door under the tower has 
a portico covered with a dome ſupported by pilaſters, 
and to this door there is an aſcent by a flight of ſteps. 
The tower, which is ſquare, has a Corinthian win- 
dow adorned with pilaſters, which ſupport vaſes on 
their tops. The upper ſtage of the tower is plain 
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and exceeding heavy, and from this part riſes a tur- 
ret at each corner, and a more lofty one in the mid- 


dle. 


The pariſh of Limehouſe, though very populous, 


contains no other remarkables, except the church, 
than two docks for building ſhips, with ſeveral others 
for repairing ſmall veſſels. 

Adjoining to this pariſh is the Hamlet of Poplar, 
which reaches to Blackwall, and forms a ſtreet up- 
wards of a mile in length, chiefly inhabited by ſea- 
' -faring people, and ſuch as are concerned in ſhip build- 


Black wall is diſtinguiſhed for being the place where 
the Eaſt-India ſhips generally moor, whether home- 
ward or outward bound, as they ſeldom come much 
higher up the river; and here is a conſiderable ſhip- 
yard, where theſe veſſels are both built and laid up. 

Poplar formerly. belonged to the pariſh of Stepney, 
and received its name from the vaſt number of poplar- 
trees that grew in its neighbourhood. In 1654, the 
village beginging to increaſe in the number of its in- 
habitants, the Eaſt-India company gave them a piece 
of ground whereon to build a chapel, and ſettled an 
annual ſalary on the miniſter ; but this chapel, for 
want of an endowment, has never yet been conſecra- 
ted. In Poplar are alſo two alms-houſes, and an 
hoſpital ſupported by the Eaſt-India company. 

Here is a piece of ground called Poplar Marſh, 
but more commonly the Iſle of Dogs, from the 
king's dogs being kept there when the court was 
formerly held at Greenwich. This ſpot of ground, 
which is rather an iſthmus than an iſland, is eſteemed 
one of the moſt fertile in England, and is ſaid to be 
uſeful in reſtoring horſes to a proper ſtate of health, 
who are afflicted with certain diſtempers. 

We ſhall conclude this part of our ſurvey of the 
metropolis with the following very ſingular diſcovery, 
which was made a few years ago in the hamlet of 

Poplar. | 
Two young women, who had been both diſap- 
inted in a love affair, agreed to live here as huſband 
and wife, which they actually did, having taken a 
public houſe, wherein they continued above twenty 
years, without any perſon knowing of the affair, ex- 
cept one man,, whom they were obliged to bribe to 
keep the matter a ſecret. They lived together in a 
very ſober induſtrious way, the one who paſled for 
the huſband having ſerved all the pariſh offices. In 
this ſtation they acquired money, and the one who 
paſſed for the wiſe retired into the country, and died; 
but left the reputed huſband in poſſeſſion of the houſe. 
On. her death-bed ſhe dropped ſome hints concerning 
her partner ; and the man who was intruſted with 
the me was continually threatening to make a diſ- 
covery of the whole affair, unleſs he was ſupplied with 
money. The diſcovery was at laſt made ; but the 
mean wretch who had been ſo clamorous ſuffered 
dearly for his conduct, being indicted and tried for 
extorting conſiderable ſums of money. The jury 
found him guilty, and he was fined and impriſoned in 

Newgate. | a. 
Having thus taken a view of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
iculars in the cities and liberties of London and 
eſtminſter, with their conjunctive ſuburbs, we ſhall 
now proceed to the. third grand diviſion that forms' 


the whole metropolis ; namely, 
The Borough of SOUTHWARK. 


This diviſion is ſo called from its being ſituated 
ſouth of London, from which it is only divided by 
the river Thames. Some authors ſuppole it to have 
been the firſt place uſed for trade by the Romans in 
this iſland, and that London roſe out of it many years 
after. Be this as it may, certain, however, it is, 
that ever ſince London began to flouriſh, Southwark 
has always been conſidered as one of its appendages, 
and connected with it in commerce. 

The firſt mention we find of Southwark in hiſtory 
is, in the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, about the 
year 1053; at which time it appears to have been a 
corporation governed by a bailiff, and continued in 
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that ſtate till the year-1327, when the city of London 
obtained a grant of it from the crown, and the mayor 


was to appoint all its officers. Some few years after 

the inhabitants recovered their former privileges, and 
kept poſſeſſion of them till the reign of Edward VI 

when the crown made a ſecond grant of it to the city 
of -London, for a valuable conſideration in mone 4 
At the ſame time the — purchaſed all the privileges 
belonging to the archbiſhops of Canterbury and ab- 
bots of Bermondſey in Southwark; and from that 
period it has been annexed to London, and is gover- 
ned by one of the aldermen, and a ſteward and bailiff 
appointed by the mayor. 

That part of the Borough of Southwark ſubject to 
the city of London is called the Borough Liberty; 
the other diviſion is called the Clink, and belongs to 
the _ of Wincheſter, who appoints a ſteward 
and bailiff, under whom that diſtrict is governed. 

The Borough of Southwark contains ſeveral good 
ſtreets ; but the principal is that called the Borough 
or High-ſtreet. It reaches from the ſouth end of 
London Bridge to St. Margaret's Hill, and is a long 
ſpacious ſtreet, well built and inhabited. One fide + 
of it is principally occupied by butchers, and the other 
by hop- factors and other conſiderable tradeſmen ; on 
which ſide alſo are ſeveral large inns for the accom- 
modation of carriages and paſſengers to and from the 
various parts of Surry and Kent. 

We ſhall begin our ſurvey of the ſeveral pariſhes 
and public buildings in this ward, or borough, at 
Tooley, or St. Olave's Street, which is fituated on 
the eaſt ſide of the entrance into the High-ftreet from 
London Bridge. This ſtreet is long, but in ſome 
parts narrow, and in general exceeding dirty, owing 
to the great number of carts that are continually pat- 
ſing with goods from the different wharfs on the ſouth 
ſide of the river Thames. 

On the north ſide of this ſtreet, at a ſmall diſtance 
from London Bridge, ſtands the pariſh church of St. 
Olave. The old ſtructure, which was built in the 
reign of Henry III. remained till 1736, when being 
vor decayed, the pariſhioners applied to parliament 
or leave to build another, which was finiſhed in 
1739. It conſiſts of a plain body ſtrengthened with 
ruſtic quoins : the door is well proportioned without 
ornament, and the windows are placed in three ſeries; 
the loweſt upright, but very broad; thoſe above them 
circular, and others on the roof large and ſemicircu- 
lar. The tower conſiſts of three ſtages, the upper- 
moſt of which is greatly diminiſhed : in this ſtage is 
the clock, and in thoſe below are large windows. 
The top of the tower is ſurrounded by a ſubſtantial 
baluſtrade ; and there is a plain uniform ſimplicity 
throughout the whole building. 

Near this church is a place called the Bridge Houſe, 
which conſiſts of ſeveral buildings adapted as ſtore- 
houſes for timber, ſtone, and other materials for re- 
pairing London Bridge. 

Adjoining to the Bridge Houſe Yard formerly ſtood 
a large houſe of ſtone and wood, the city reſidence of 
the abbot of St. Auguſtin's in Canterbury; which 
afterwards deſcending to Sir Anthony Sentlegar, the 
ſcite thereof was converted into a wharf, which, by 
an eaſy tranſition, is now called Sellengers W hart. 

On the eaſt ſide of the Bridge-yard was formerly 
ſituated the manſion of the abbot of Battle in Suſſex, 
the name whereof is partly preſerved by the place cal- 
led Battle Bridge; oppoſite to which, on the ſouth, 
lay its fine and ſpacious garden, wherein was a maze, 
or labyrinth, the name whereof is alſo preſerved by 


the ſpot of ground, which conſiſts of ſeveral ſtreets, 


being at this time called the Maze. 

Adjoining to St. Olave's parith is that of St. John, 
Horſeleydown, corruptly ſo called from Horſe-down, 
it having been originally a grazing ground for horſes. 
The great increaſe of the parifh of St. Olave occaſion- 
ed this ſpot of ground to be conſtituted a parith, and 
the church, which is one of the 50 new ones ordered 
to be built by parliament, is called St. John the Evan- 
geliſt. It isa neat ſtructure, well enlightened by two 
ranges of windows, with a Venetian one in the cen- 


ter. The tower riſes ſquare, with a baluſtrade on the 


top, 


from whence riſes a ſpire, which is well wrought, 


top, PA 
and very properly diminiſhed, " | 

The next pariſh church we come to is that of St. 
Mary Magdalene, Bermondley. This church is of 


very great ep it appearing, from a ſurvey made 


by William the Conqueror, to have been founded 
during the time of the Saxons. It received the addi- 
tion of Bermondley from its ſituation in or near the 
the royal manor called Bermond's-Eye, corruptly 
Bermondſey; on which there ſtood a royal manſion in 
the reign of Henry VIII. The preſent church was 
erected in the year 1680, at the c arge of the pariſh. 
It is a plain, but very convenient. edifice; the walls 
are brick covered with ſtycco, and; the-door-caſes and 
arched windows are caſed with ſtohe. 
To the eaſt of Bermondſey pariſh is that of Rother- 
hithe, otherwiſe called Rederiff. This was antiently 
a village, but, by a continuation of buildings, is now 
joined to the Borough of Southwark, This pariſh 
extends along the ſouth bank of the Thames, and is 
principally inhabited by matters. of ſhips, ſea-faring 
men, and artificers and tradeſmen. depending on navi- 

ation. 2 NP 

The only remarkable building in this diſtrict is the 
pariſh church, ſituated near the bank of the river, 


and called St. Mary, Rotherhithe. The old church 


had ſtood about 200 years, when, in 1736, it was in 
ſo ruinous a condition, that the inhabitants applied to 
parliament for leave to pull it down, which being 
granted, the preſent ſtructure was erected in its ſtead. 
It is built with brick, and ornamented-with ſtone. It 
is enlightened with a double range of windows, and 
the corners, both of the tower and body, are-ſtreng- 
thened with a handſome ruſtic. . The tower conſiſts 
of two ſtages ; in the lower are a, door and window; 
in the upper a window and dial; and the Whole. is ter- 
minated by a baluſtrade, from which riſes a circular 
baſe that ſupports a kind of lanthorn, very elegantly 
conſtructed with Corinthian columns : over theſe are 
urns with flames; and from the roof of the lanthorn 
riſes a well conſtructed ſpire terminated by a ball and 


Vane, | 


The ftreets of Rotherhithe are in general exceeding | 


narrow, which occaſions great ravages to be made 
when a fire happens in the neighbourhqod, more par- 
ticularly as many of the inhabitants deal in combuſ- 
tible articles. Theſe diſaſters, however, which have 
ſeveral times happened, have proved of ſome utility, 
as the old buildings have been removed, and very 
handſome and ſubſtantial ones erected in their ſtead, 
' Returning to the Borough High-ſtreet, behind the 
houſes on the weſt fide, at- a ſmall diſtance from 
London Bridge, is the pariſh church of St. Sa- 
viour, antiently called St. Mary Overy. On the ſpot 
where this noble ſtructure ſtands was antiently a nun- 
nery, founded by one Mary, a woman who acquired 
conſiderable riches by a ferry over the Thames at this 
place, where the had a great number of boats. In 
the beginning of the reign of Henry I. it was convert - 
ed into a college of ſecular prieſts, whom the biſhop 
of Wincheſter afterwards turned out, and placed ca- 
— regular of the order of St. Auguſtine in their 

ead. | 

In the year 1207 this convent was burnt down 
but Peter Rupibus, biſhop of Wincheſter, rebuilt it, 
and added a fine chapel for the uſe of the canons. 
This ſtructure remained till the reign of Richard II. 
when the whole was pulled down, and rebuilt, toge- 
ther with the noble conventual church, which, by 
act of parliament in the reign of Henry VIII. was 
made parochial, and ſold by that prince to the inha- 
bitants of St. Margaret's and St. Mary's, after which 
it was called St, Saviour's. | 

This is, perhaps, the largeſt pariſh church in the 
kingdom. It is a noble Gothic ſtructure. in the form 
of a cathedral, only that ſome additions have been 
made to it of brick. "Theſe, however, being placed 
in the room of ſuch parts as were decayed, the unifor- 
mity of it is not hurt, and the whole has a grand and 
venerable appearance. 

The length of the church is 260 feet, and that of 
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the croſs ifſe 109; the breadth of the body is 54 teer, 
and the height of the tower, including the pinnacles, 
is 150 feet. The conſtruction of the windows, en- 
trance, and everyother part, (except one door, which 
is of the modern order] is purely in the Gothic ftile. 
1 he tower, Which is ſquare, and well proportioned, 
ts ſupported by maſſy pillars over the meeting of the 
middle and erols iſles: it is crowned with battlements, 
and at each. corner is a tall ſlender pinnacle. 

The inſfide:1s/ extremely grand, and in it are many 
monuments to the memory of eminent perſons, ſome 


of xhich have been lately repaired by the deſcendants 


of- thoſe families, who have made choice of this place 
tor their interment. Among thele, in a chapel at the 
eaſt end of the church, is a remarkable monument be- 
longing to the family of the Auſtins, which was 
erected in the laſt century, and repaired, new painted 
and gilt in the year 1706. In the front of this mo- 
nument is the repreſentation of à rock, on which is 
written, . Petra erat X TS.“ that is, The rock was 
Cbriſt. Down the rock runs à ſtream of water, and 


out of it glides a ſerpent, his ſkim being ſtripped off by 


the rock, which is ſeen hanging on the upper of 
his back. On the foot of t — 5 Anding 
corn, with this motto, Si non moriatur, non re- 
viviſcit,“ that is, Mit dieth not, it liveth not again. 
Beneath the corn is this motto: Nos fevit, fovit, 
<< lavit, coget, renovabit,“ that is, He hath ſown, che- 
riſhed, waſhed us, and hall gather us together, and renew 
us, On the top of the rock is an angel holding a 
fickle in his left hand, and with his right pointing to 
the ſun, which ſhines; and on hisJower is 2 la- 
bel, on which:is written, Sol juſticiæ, i. e. The Sun 
of righteouſneſs: Qu the ſides of aue monument are 
you flails, ſhepherds crooks, and other implements 
of huſbandry hanging out of a death's head, and 
above them is the:following inſcription : Vos eſtis 
© agricultura,” i. e. Ie are God's huſbandry. With- 
out theſe is a harveſt man ſeated on each fide with 
wings, one with -a fork behind him, and the other 
with a rake. They have ſtraw hats, and lean' their 
heads upon their hands, their elbowsreſtingupon their 
knees, as if fatigued with labour: under them are 
theſe words: ** Meflores congregabunt, i. e. The 
reapers ſhall gather. Beneath the whole is a winnow- 
ing fan, on which is ſtretched a ſheet of parchment 
containing a long inſcription in Latin. | 
Adjoining to this church is Montague Cloſe, ſo 
called from the manſion of the lord Montague, which 
was formerly ſituated on this ſpot, as was alſo that of 
the lord Monteagle. In this Cloſe it is faid the gun- 


| powder plot was diſcovered by the miſcarriage of 2 


letter, to one of which lords it was delivered by miſ- 
take inſtead of delivering it to the other. In con- 
ſequence of this circumſtance Montague Cloſe enjoyed 
ſeveral diſtinguiſhed privileges, particularly one, viz. 
that whoever dwelt there was exempt from having any 
actions of debt, treſpaſs, &c. ſerved on them. But 
this privilege, with ſeveral others, has been long ſup- 
preſſed. | | 

Near the weſt end of the church was antiently ſitu- 
ated Wincheſter-houſe, firſt erected by William Gif- 
ford, biſhop of that ſee, about the year 1107 ; ad- 
Joining to which, on the ſouth, ſtood the manſion of 
the biſhop of Rocheſter, but when, or by whom erec- 
ted, is not known. bf 

At a ſmall diſtance from this, and in the place now 
called Bank-ſide, were formerly ſtews, or public 
bawdy-houſes, licenſed and regulated by the biſhop of 
Wincheſter ; for the government of which certain 
regulations were made by the ſaid biſhop that were 
confirmed by parliament. Theſe regulations were 
to be obſerved by the ſtew-holders on very ſevere pe- 
nalties-: and for ſecuring all perſons accuſed of crimes 
committed in this diſtrict, a priſon was erected called 
the Clink. This priſon is ſtill in being, and the 
biſhop of Wincheſter's ſteward tries pleas of debts, 
damages or treſpaſs, in the liberty, for any ſum. 

On the ſouth ſide of St. Saviour's church-yard is 2 
free grammar-ſchool, founded at the charge of the 
pariſh, by patent granted by queen Elizabeth, conſti- 
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ting ſix governors choſen out ot the veſtry. To 
this ſe 
ſalary paid by the pariſh. 
Ad joining to this is a free Engliſh ſchool, founded 
by Dorothy Appledore, about the year 1681, for 30 
poor boys of this pariſh, to be taught reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic. This ſchool is, by the will of 
the founder, under the inſpection of the.governors 
belonging to the beforementioned grammar ſchool. 
The Borough Market, which is ſituated near St. 
Saviour's Church, , conſiſts of a large area ſurrounded 
with ſtalls, and other conveniences, for the ſale of 
different kinds of proviſions, but particularly vege- 
tables. The principal market for fleth is in the Bo- 
rough High- ſtreet. 1 Þ 6 
In this pariſh are ſeveral ſets of alms- houſes, ſoun- 
ded by different perſons for the relief of the poor. 
Near the center of the Borough High - ſtreet, on 
the eaſt ſide, ſtands that noble, charitable foundation, 
called St. Thomas's Haſpital, inſtituted by Edward 
VI. for the relief of the poor afflicted with various 
diſeaſes incident to human nature, and afterwards en- 
larged by other charitable benefactors. 
. This hoſpital naw conſiſts of three quadrangles, or 
ſquare courts. Inthe front next the ſtrect is a Hand- 
ſome pair ot large ires gates, with a door of the fame 
work. on each ſide for the convenience of foot paſſen- 
gers. Theſe are faſtened on the ſides to ftone piers; 
on each of which is -aRatue repreſenting one of the 
patients. I heſe gates open into a very neat ſquare 
-ourt,, encompaſſed on thtee ſides with a colonade, 
urrpunded with benches next the wall for the accom- 


modation of people to ſit and reſt themſelves. On 
the ſouth ſide, unden an empty niche, is the following 
inicription-; + 416 bas: sti © 


„This building on the north fide of this court, 
containing three wards, was erected at the 
„ charge. of '/Fromas FrtberICEK, of Lon- 
don, Eſq. a worthy: governor and liberal 
«© benefactor to this hoſpital, Anno 1708.” 


On the oppoſite fide, under the ſame kind of niche, 
is the following 10 20 7 jan 9 9455 


18808 . l > ; ; 

« This building on the north fide of this court, 

containing three wards, was erected at the 
charge of Tomas Guy, Eſq. citizen and 

<« ſtationer of London, a. worthy governor, 

« and; þoynziful benefactor to this hoſpital, 
| Anno 1707.” vin | 
The center of the principal front, facing the ſtreet, 
is of ſtone, 
diment, and beneath that, in a niche, the ſtatue of 
king Edward VI. holding a. gilt ſcepter in his right 
hand, and the charter in his left. A little lower, in 
niches on each (de, are the figures of a man with a 
wooden leg, and a woman with her arm in a ftring. 
Over the niches are feſtoons, and between the laſt 
mentioned figures the king's arms in relievo; unde 
which is the following inſcription: | 


„King EDWARD. THE SIXTH, of pious memo- 
ry, in the year of our Lord 1 5825 founded 
« and endowed this HosrrrAL of ST. PHo- 
« Mas the Apoſtle, together with the Hoſpi- 
<« tals of Chriſt and Bridewell in London.“ 


7 


Underneath this is a ſpacious paſſage down ſeveral 
ſteps into the fecand court, which is more elegant 
than the former. This has alſo colonades, except at 
the front of the chapel, which is on the north ſide, 
and is adorned with lofty pilaſters of the Coriathiaa 
order, placed on high pedeſtals. On the top is a pe- 
diment, as well as in the center of the eaſt and weſt 
tides, and above the piazzas the fronts of the wards 
are ornamented with handſome Ionic pilaſters. 

In the center of this court is a handſome braſs ſta- 
tue of king Edward VI. by Mr. Scheemakers, behind 
which is placed, on a kind of fmall pedeſtal, his 
crown laid upon a cuthion. The ſtatue is encloſed 


On the top is a clock under a ſmall pe- 


hool belong two maſters, who have each a fixed 


—— 


| 


ſupported by rows of columns. 
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with iron rails, and ſtands upon a lofty 
on which is the following inſcription in 


This ſtatue 
Of King Epwarp the ſixth, 
. A molt excellent Prince, 
Of exemplary *Piety and Wiſdom, 
above his years ; 
The glory and ornament of his age, 
and moſt mynificent founder 
Of this hoſpital, ' 
Was erected at the expence 
Of Craxres Jovce, Eſquire, 
nin che year MDCCXXXVII. 


On the oppoſite ſide of the pedeſtal is the ſame in. 
ſeription in Latin. | 3 

In the center of the eaſt ſide of this court is a ſpa: 
cious/paſſage into tlie next, the ſtructure above being 


ſtone pedeſtal, 
capitals: 


The buildings in the third court are older than the 
others, and are entirely furrounded with 4 colonade, 
above which they are adorned with a kind of long ſlen- 
der Ionie pillars, with very ſmall capitals. In the 
center is a ſtone ſtatue of fir Rohert Clayton, knight, 
drefled in his robes, as lord- mayor, ſurrounded with 
iron rails : upon the weſt of the pedeſtal are his arms 
in relievo, and on the fouth fide the following inſerip- 
tion : 05 = ge, | 
« To fir Robert Clayton, knight, born in Nor- 

* thamptonſhire, citizen and lord-mayor of 

« London, prefident of this hoſpital, and vice- 

<< preſident of the new work-houſe, and a 

„ bountifut benefactor to it; ajuſt magiſtrate, 

« and brave defender of the religion and li- 

«< berty of his county. Who (beſides man 

« otherinftances of charity to the poor) buiſt 

the girls ward in Chriſt's Hoſpital, gave 

« firſt toward the rebuilding of this houſe 

« 6001. and left by his laſt Will 2 300l. to the 

« poor of it. This ſtatue was erected in his 

<« life-time by the governors, An. Dom. 

« MDCCLT. as a monument of their eſteem 

* of fo much worth; and to preſerve his me- 

m after death, was by them beautified 
Anno Pom. MDCCIV.' Z 

By this extenfive charity an incredible number of 
the moſt diſtreſſed objects have, fince its foundation, 
received relief, and been cured of the various diſor- 


ders to which human nature is ſubject ; and though 


the eſtates at firſt elonging to this foundation were 
ruined, yet by the liberal munificence of the citizens 


and others fince that time, the annual diſburſements 


have of late amounted to very conſiderable ſums. 
The houſe contains nineteen wards, and 474 beds, 
which are conſtantly occupied; beſides which there 
are a conſiderable number of out-patients. 

Adjoining to the ſouth ſide of this hoſpital is the 
pariſh church of St. Thomas. It was originally erec- 
ted for the uſe of the hoſpital, but the number of 
houſes and inhabitants having greatly increaſed in the 


| precinct of that hoſpital, it was, judged neceſſary to 
make the church parochial for the uſe of the inhabi- 
| tants, and to. erect a chapel in the hoſpital for the 


uſe of the patients. This church is therefore neither 
a rectory, vicarage nor donative, but a fort of impro- 
priation in the gift of the hofpital, the governors 


' chooſing one out of two perſons returned by the pa- 
riſhioners. | 


This church is a plain brick building, enlightened 
by one ſeries -of large windows, and the corners 
ſtrengthened and adorned with ruſtic, as are the cor- 
ners of the tower, The principal door has a cornice 
ſupported by ſcrolls with a circular pediment ; and 
the tower, inſtead of a baluſtrade, is crowned with ga 
blocking courſe of. the Attic kind. 

Near this church is a ſet of alms-houſes, as allo a 


| ſchool, ſupported by private contributions, for edu- 


cating, cloathing, and putting apprentice 30 boys. 
At a ſmall diftance from St. "Thomas's church and 
Hoſpital, 


SOUTH WEAK K. 


Hoſpital, on the oppoſite ſide of the ſtreet, is Guy's 
Hoſpital, ſo called from its having been founded by 
Mr. Thomas Guy, a citizen of London, for the re- 
lief of the poor ſick and lame. The building conſiſts 
of two quadrangles, beſides the' two wings that ex- 
tend from the front to the ſtreet. The entrance is 
by an elegant and noble iron | es ſupported by ſtone 
iers. This opens into a ſquare; in the center of 
which is a ſtatue of the founder, dreſſed in à livery 
gown. In the front of the pedeſtal is this inſcrip- 
tion: n — 
Guy $0LE FOUNDER OF "THIs HosePITAL 
IN His LIrE-TIM r. MDCCXXI. e 
On the weſt ſide of the pedeſtal is repreſented in 
paſſo relievo the parable of the Good Samaritan: on 
the ſouth ſide are Mr. Guy's arms; and on the eaſt 


THOMAS 


fide is a repreſentation of Our Saviour healing the 


impotent man. le, Wr 

The ſuperſtructure of this heſpital has thretfAldors 
beſides the garrets, and the ſame conſtruction runs 
through the whole building, which is advantageouſly 
diſpoſed for the mutual accommodation of the ſick, 
and thoſe who attend them. 


The whole expence of erecting and furniſhing this, 


hoſpital amounted to 18,7921. 168. great part of 


which Mr. Guy expended in his life-time; and he | 


left 219, 4991. to endow it, both together amounting 
to 238, 2911. 16s. a much larger ſum than was ever 
left before in this kingdom by one ſingle perſon to 
charitable purpoſes. 2 

At the ſouth extremity of the Borough High- 
ſtreet formerly ſtood a church dedicated to St. Mar- 
garet, on whoſe ſcite is now ſituated a court of juſ- 
tice. This court-houſe ſtands on a ſmall colonade 
that leadsto a tavern, over which is the court-room, 
where the ſteward for the city of London holds a 
court of record for all debts, damages, and treſpaſſes 
within his limits. On the front of this edifice is the 
ſtatue of king Charles II. under which is the follow- 
ing inſcription : | 

«« Combuſtum anno 1670, re-edificatum anno 
&« 1685 & 1686. Jacobo Smyth, Mil. & Ro- 
« berto Geffery, Mil. Prætoribus. Impenſis 
SF. IL bo 2 

From this court-houſe runs a ſpacious, and well- 
inhabited ſtreet, which, as far as the ſouth-weſt corner 
of St. George's Church, is called St. Margaret's- 
hill. On the eaſt ſide of this ſtreet is a priſon called 
the Marſhalſea, where all perſons are confined for 
crimes committed on the ſeas, ſuch as pirates, &c. 
and for debt by land. 

To the ſouth of this priſon, on the ſame fide of the 
ſtreet, is the jail for the county of Surry, near which 
ſtands the pariſh church of St. George. This is a 
very handſome ſtructure, with a lofty and noble ſpire. 
The aſcent to the great door is by a flight of ſteps, 
defended by plain iron rails that extend along the 
whole front of the building. The door-caſe, which 
is Tonic, has a circular pediment, ornamented with 
the heads of cherubs in clouds; and on each fide of 
this pediment, which reaches to the heighth of the 
roof, the front is adorned with baluſtrades and vaſes. 
From this part the tower riſes plain, ſtrengthened 
with ruſtic quoins, as in the body of the building, and 
on the corners of the tower are again placed vaſes. 
From hence are raiſed a ſeries of Ionic columns ſup- 
porting the baſe of the ſpire, which has ribs on the 
angles, and openings in all the faces. The top is 
crowned with a ball, from which riſes the vane. 

Oppoſite St. George's church antiently ſtood a 
magnificent manſion belonging to the duke of Suffolk; 
which afterwards coming to king Henry VIII. he 
converted it into a mint, and the ground on which it 
ſtood ſtill preſerves the name. This place continued 
for many years an aſylum for debtors and fraudulent 
perſons, who took refuge here with their effects, and 
ſet their creditors at defiance; but this privilege was 
entirely ſuppreſſed in the reign of George the Firſt, 

The High-ftret, from St. George's church ſouth- 
ward, is called Blackman-ſtreet, at the ſouth-weſt 

2 


| 


| ſent edifice was built in 1737, at the ex 
| pariſh, and is a regular well-conſtructed building, 
| with a ſquare tower and turret. | 


COS 


2 
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end of which is the King's Bench Priſon, adapted 
for the confinement of debtors, and thoſe ſentenced 
by the court of King's Bench to ſuffer impriſonment 
for libels and other miſdemeanors. © The building is 
very extenſive, and ſurrounded by a lofty brick wall, 
which excludes any proſpect from within even' from 
the uppermoſt windows. Tt conififts of two rows of 
fmall houfes, forming a ſtreet between them, "where 
the prifoners follow their reſpective profeſſions. At . 
one entt of this range is a large houſe called the Stare 
Houfe, where thoſe priſoners who'can afford it are ac- 
commodated with more apreeabft apartments than iti 
the other parts of the priſon. Oppoſite the State 
Houſe is a neat chapel, and deren theſe is a large 
= of ground converted into a 1 for the uſe of 
the priſoners. Without the buiſditig, at the weft end, 
is a handſome houſe for the marſhal, who has the cuſ- 
tody of the priſon. Priſoners in other jails may be 
removed to this by Habeas Corpus. — X 

At à ſmall diſtance from this priſon is another cal- 
led Bridewell, which has been lately erected, and is 2 
very large brick building. It is 4 houſe of correction 
for vagrants, and other diſſolute perſons who Have not 
any e I means of ſupporting themſelves. © 

On'the weſt fide of the road that leads from St. 
George's Fields to Black-friars Bridge ſtands the pa- 
riſh church called Chriſt Church. It was founded by 
Mr. John Marfhal of the Borbugh, in 1627, who en- 


dowed it with 60l. per annum toward the maintenance 


of a miniſter. In 1670 it was made parochial, and a 
diſtinct pariſh from that of St. Saviour's. The pre- 
pence of the 


The road which leads from Blackfriars Bridge to 


the Circus in St. George's Fields is exceeding ſpa- 


cious, and on each fide of it are very large and elegant 


new buildings. This road joins with four others, 


one of which goes to Weſtminſter, another to New- 


ington Buts, a third to Kennington, and the fourth to 


the Borough. In the center, where theſe roads meet, 


is erected a very plain bur neat obelifk,* on which is 


written the diſtance from thence to the reſpective places 


of Fleet-ftreet, London Bridge, and Weſtminſter Hall. 


Among other buildings on the weſt fide of the road 


from Black-ftjars-bridge to this obeliſk, is a very 
' handſome one called the Magdalen, erected for the 
reception of penitent proſtitutes. 
was firſt projected by Mr. Robert Dingley, in the 


This noble charity 


year 1758, and kept in a large houſe in Preſcot-ſtreet, 
Goodman's Fields. The utility of it was fo conſpi- 
cuous, and the charity ſo well ſupported, that the 
views of the benefactors extended to the building an 
edifice more enlarged and'convenient for the purpoſe; 
in conſequence ot which, the ſpot on which the pre- 
ſent edifice ſtands was made choice of; and on the 28th 
of July, in the year 1769, the earl of Hertford, pre- 


ſident, with the vice-preſident and governors, laid the 


firſt ſtone at the altar of the chapel, under which was 
placed a braſs plate with the following inſcription : 
On the 28th of July, 
In the year of out LORD 
MDCCLXIX. 
And in the ninth year of the reign of 
| his moſt ſacred Majeſty 
GEORGE III. 
King of Great Britain, 
Patronized by his royal conſort 
QUEEN CHARLOTTE, 
Trrs HOSPITAL | 
For the reception of 
PENTTENT PROSTITUTES 
Supported by voluntary contributions, 
* Was 2 to be erected, . 
And the firſt STONE laid h 
FRANCIS Earl of HER TFORD, 
Knight of the moſt noble order of 
the garter, lord chamberlain of 
his majeſty's houſhold, and one 
of his moſt hon. privy council, 
the PRESIDENT. | 
Joel Johnſon, Architect. 
This 


| 
* 
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This hoſpital conſiſts of four brick buildings, which 
encloſe a quadrangle, with a baſon in the center. The 
chapel is an octangular edifice erected at one of the 
back corners; and to give the encloſed equrt an uni- 


formity, a building of a ſimilar front is placed at the | 


op alite corner. ; + 4 > ; . 
The unhappy. women for whoſe benefit this, hoſpi- 
tal was rected are received by petition; and there is a 
diſtinction in the wards according te the education or 
behaviour of the perſons admitted: the inferior wards 
conſiſting of meaner perſons, and of thoſe degraded 
for their miſbehaviour,. Each perſon is employed in 
ſuch kind of work, as js ſuitable to her abilities, and 
bas ſuch part of the. benefits arifing from ber induſtry 
as the committee think proper. The articles of their 
empleyment are, making their own, cloaths, both 
linen aud woolen; knitting and ſpinning ;, making 
ce, artificial lowers, and childrens. toys ;, winding 
filk, drawing patterns, making womens and childrens 
ſhoes, mantuas, ſtays, coats, &c. but no part of their 
labour is to be fold in the houſe, but at ſuch place as 
the committee ſhall think proper to appoint. In their 
work, as in every other circumſtance, the utmoſt care 
and tenderneſs are obſerved, that this eſtabliſhment 
may not be thought a houſe of correction, or even of 
hard. labour, but a ſafe retreat from their wretched 
circuraſtances. "0 

Aſter the continuance of any woman in the houſe 
three years, upon therhodeſt and virtuous demeanor, 
and induſtrious conduct of ſuch woman, or upon ap- 
plication; of her parents or friends, or any, houſe- 
keeper of ſufficient credit, if ſuch friends declare they 
will forgive her paſt offences, and will provide for 
her; or if ſuch houſekeeper will receive ſuch woman 
as.a ſervant ; in either of theſe caſes, the governors 
diſcharge them with a diſcretionary bounty. 

Every woman placed in ſervice from this houſe, 
who ſhall continue one whole year in ſuch ſervice, to 
the entire approbation of her maſter and miſtreſs, on 
its being made appear to the ſatisfaction of the com- 
mittee, they give the woman a gratuity as a reward 
for her paſt, and an encouragement for her future 


conduct. 


In ſhort, ſuch is the eftabliſhment of this excellent 


charity, that nothing is omitted that can promote the 
great ends of preſerving life ; of rendering that life 
uſeful ; and of making valuable members of thoſe 
who would otherwiſe be loſt to themſelves and to the 
world. | | 
At the angle where the new road from Weſtminſter 
Bridge parts into two is a large building called the 
Aſylum.. This is alſo a very humane and noble cha- 
rity, ſupported by voluntary contributions, It was 
projected by Henry Fielding, Eſq. in the year 1758, 
for the reception and education of deſtitute young 
irls, daughters of the ignorant poor, to preſerve them 
oe wretchedneſs and vice. As ſoon as the plan was 
knownit was patronized by great numbers of the nobi- 
lity and gentry, and the firſt meeting for carryingitinto 
execution was held on the tenth of May. 'I his meet- 
ing was ſucceeded by ſeveral others, in which the rules 
and orders for the reception and management of the 
children were laid down; and the leaſe of a houſe 
which is the preſent building, and was formerly the 
ercules Inn) was immediately agreed for. his 
houſe was ſoon fitted up, and furnithed, and the firſt 
children were admitted on the fifth of July, 1758. 
The objects to be admitted into this houſe are or- 
hans, the daughters of neceſſitous parents, reſiding 
in pariſhes where they have no relief, and deſerted 
girls within the bills of mortality, from eight to twelve 
ears of age. They are admitted on producing certi- 
ticates ſigned by two ſubſtantial houſekeepers of the 
pariſh where they reſide, repreſenting their age and 
neceſſity. 
Theſe children are regularly and alternately em- 
ployed'in reading, knitting, ſewing, and in the buſi- 
neſs of the kitchen, to which latter employment four 


are appointed weekly, to be with the cook, to aſſiſt 


her, and to receive from her the neceſſary inſtructions 

in plain cookery, curing proviſions, and other em- 

ployments of the kitchen, They likewiſe make the 
2 


——_ 
— 


beds clean the rooms, aſſiſt in waſhing and ironing 

the n. ane. in other houſhold buſineſs, according 
to their reſpective ages and abilities, at the diſcreti,, 
of 7 matron. 1 5 TY 
ze chaplain preaches on Sundays, and erform 
e I of divine ſervice, and — the 
children, | On the other days of the week Prayers are 
xead by the matron or teacher; and ſome Portion of 


1 5 is read hy thoſe of the children who are moſt 
able. N 2 


By this noble charity 2 great nuwber of diſtreſſed 
children have not only been preſerved from deftruc. 
tion, but have likewiſe become an happineſs to their 
parents, and uſeful members; to ſociet. 

In the Borough of Southwark are many diſſentin 
meetings of different denominations; near one of 


— 
— — 


which is a burying: place for the people of that per- 
ſuaſion, and another where the Quakers inter their 
dead, according to their own form. There was for- 
merly a fair in the Borough annually, but that has 
been ſome time ſuppreſſed, on account of its being re- 
ſorted to by great numbers of diſorderly people. 

Having now taken a view of the moſt remarkable 


particulars in the capital of the county, as well as of 
=_ kingdom, we ſhall now proceed to a deſcription 


The Towns and Villages in the County of Middleſex. 

We ſhall begin our deſcription of theſe on the 
weſtern fide of the metropolis, where, the firſt place 
we meet with, is a village called KxIdRTSURIDOE. 
It is almoſt joined to London, and contains ſeveral 
good houſes, with a ſmall chapel for the performance 
of divine worſhip. | | 

From this place 2 road leads ſouth to CELs EA, 
once a ſmall village, but now become fo populous, 
that it reſembles a large. town. This place contains 
many handſome buildings; but the moſt diſtinguiſhed, 
and what principally attracts the attention of the cu- 
rious is, its royal and noble hoſpital, founded for the 
relief of aged and lame foldiers, who have been diſ- 
abled, or worn out in the ſervice of their country. 

On the ſpot where this hoſpital ſtands was antiently 
a college for ſecular prieſts, which in the reign of 
king James I. was appropriated for the relidence of 2 
certain number of divines, in order to ſtudy polemic 
| divinity. This building, however, being greatly de- 
cayed, and the ground on which it ſtood becoming. 
eſcheated to the crown, king Charles IT. pulled down 

the old college, and began to erect the preſent hoſpi- 
tal, which was carried on by James II. and finiſhed 
in the reign of William and Ma . | 
It is a noble and ſpacious ſtructure, built after a plan 
deſigned by the great fir Chriſt. Wren, Oppoſite the 
front of the building are handfome walks, and behind 
it a large garden that extends to the river Thames, 
and commands a beautiful proſpect of the county of 
| Surry. In the center of the edifice is a pediment 
| ſupported by four columns, over which is an hand- 
ſome turret, and through this part is an opening that 
leads entirely through the building. On the left hand 
ſide of this entrance is the chapel, the furniture and 
plate of which was given by king James I. andon 
the other fide is the hall, where all the penſioners dine. 
In this hall is the picture of king Charles II. on horſe- 
back, with ſeveral other pieces as large as life; all of 
which were preſented by the earl of Ranelagh. The 
altar- piece of the chapel is ornamented with a paint- 
ing of the Reſurrection, and both the chapel and hall 
| are paved with black and white marble. 
The wings, which extend eaſt and weſt, join the 


hs Be. 4 
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4 chapel and hall to the north, and are open towards 


the Thames on the ſouth ; theſe are near 360 feet in 


{ ſide they form a very ſpacious and handſome ſquare. 
In the front of this ſquare is a colonade extending 
along the ſide of the hall and chapel, over which, upon 
the cornice, is the following inſcription in capitals : 
« Tn ſubſidium & levamen emeritorum ſenio, 
| « belloque fractorum, candidit Carolus II. 
„ Auxit Jacobus II. Perfecere Gulielmus et 


| length, and about 80 in breadth ; and on the ſouth 


| Maria, Rex ct Regina, MDCXC,” 
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In the center of the ſquare is the figure of king 
Charles II. in the antient Roman dreſs, ſomewhat 
larger than life, ſtanding upon a marble pedeſtal. 
It was given by Mr. Tobias Ruſtat, and is ſaid to have 

ool. | 
oer ers are ſeveral other buildings adjoining, which 
form two other large ſquares, and conſiſt of apartments 
for the officers and ſervants of the houſe; for old 
maimed officers of horſe and foot; and an infirmary 
for the ſick. | 

The whole of this building is not only grand and 
elegant, but the walks render it exceeding agreeable 
to the penſioners. The expence in building and 
furniſhing it amounted to 150, oool. and it is ſupported 
by a tax of one day's pay in the year from each offi- 
cer and ſoldier in the army. This produce, however, 
being often too ſmall to defray the expences, the defi- 
ciency is made good by an annual ſum allowed by par- 
liament. Beſides thoſe who are maimed in the houſe, | 
there are ſeveral thouſands, who are paid ſeven pounds | 
twelve ſhillings and ſix-pence annually, at two dif- 
ferent times. L | | 

There are ſixteen wards with beds for the penfion- 
ers, whoſe livery is ſcarlet, lined with blue. The go- 
vernor is always a general officer, and he has a falary 
of 5ool. with a great number of officers under him. 
But the whole is under the ſuperior management of 
the great officers of ſtate. | | 
| . This village is alſo celebrated on account of its fine 
gardens called Ranelagh, where great numbers of the 
nobility and gentry ſpend their ſummer evenings. 
| Theſe gardens are delightfully ſituated, and kept in 
the moſt regular and decent order; but the thing 
which chiefly attracts the attention is the amphithe- ' 
atre. This is a circular building, the external dia- 
meter of which is 185 feet: round the whole is an 
arcade, and over that a gallery with a baluſtrade, 
which alſo runs round, except where- the entrances 
break the continuity. The internal diameter is 150 
feet, and the architecture of the inſide correſponds 
with that of the outſide. The orcheſtra fills up the 
place of one of the entrances, and in it is an organ, 
with a good band of muſic, which is hired for the 
ſeaſon. The entertainments conſiſt of vocal and in- 
ſtrumental muſic by the beſt performers. The price 
of admittance is half a crown, for which, excluſive 
of the muſical entertainments, the company are ac- 
commodated with tea and coffee. 1 

In this village is a uſeful engine called Chelſea Wa- 
ter works, which belong to a ſociety who were incor- 
porated by act of parliament in the year 1722, by the 
name of ** The Governor and Company of the 
“ Chelſea Waterworks.” Theſe water-works ſupply 
a great part of Weſtminſter with water; and the pro- 
prietors, by the before - mentioned act, are enabled to 
purchaſe lands in mortmain to the value of 1000l. per 
annum, the whole ſtock being divided in 2000 ſhares, 
under the management of a governor, deputy-gover- 
nor, and thirteen directors. =, 

That part of Chelſea which faces the river Thames 
is moſt delightfully ſituated ; and from hence has been 
lately erected a very handſome wooden-bridge over 
the river to the village of Batterſea. - The church 
ſtands at the weſt end of the village, and though but 
a plain ſtructure without, is very ſpacious, and de- 
cently ornamented within, * rl: 

To the ſouth-weſt of Chelſea is the village of Fur- 
HAM, fituated on the banks of the Thames, directly 
oppoſite to Putney in Surry, with which it has a com- 
munication by means of a wooden bridge. Ever 
ſince the Norman conqueſt this manor has belonged 
to the biſhops of London, who have a country ſeat 
in the village, and are perpetua] patrons of the pa- 
riſh. A part of the palace was a few years ago re- 
built, and the whole of it repaired and beautified. 
The church is a plain edifice, without containing any 
thing remarkable. 

On the north of Fulham is a ſmall. village called 
Parsons GREEN, and a little beyond it another called 
WarLlnam GREEN, both of which are pleaſantly ſitu- 
ated, and contain ſeveral good buildings belonging to 


* 


Further to the north from Fulham is KENSINGTON 
which although formerly only a ſmall village, is now 
become a very conſiderable 2 and has been long 
noted for its royal palace, the favourite reſidence of 
his late majeſty. This palace, with reſpect to its ar- 
chitecture and exterior appearance, is exceeding hea- 

vy, and far from being uniform; but the royal apart- 
ments are furniſhed in the moſt elegant manner. The 
whole deſign of the building is irregular, which may 
be aſcribed to its having been built at different times. 
It was originally the ſeat of the lord chancellor Finch, 
and purchaſed of him by king William, who greatly 
improved the building, and cauſed a road to be made 
through St. James's and Hyde Parks, with lamp poſts 
erected at equal. diſtances on each ſide. Farther im- 
* were made to it in the reigns of queen 

3 and queen Anne; but it was not compleated till 
the late queen Caroline, who took great pleaſure in 
it, added the neceſſary decorations that were wanting, 
and brought it to that ſtate of perfection in which it 
at preſent appears. | | 

The entrance to the palace is by a ſtone gallery that 
leads to the great ftair-caſe, which is very handſome, 
and conſiſts of ſeveral flights of black marble ſteps, 
adorned with iron baluſtrades, finely wrought. . The 
painting here conſiſts of ſeveral balconies with groups 
of figures, repreſenting yeomen of the guard, and 
ſpectators, among whom are, Mr. Ulrick, commonly 
called the young Turk, in the Poloneſe dreſs, in 
which he waited on his majeſty king George I. Peter 
the wild youth, &c. . 

The apartments are very ſpacious, and richly fur- 

niſned. Several of them are hung with beautiful ta- 
peſtry, and the ceilings are ornamented with hiſtorical 
paintings. The tapeſtry in the late queen's apartment 
is exceeding handſome, and repreſents a Dutch winter- 
piece, with the various diverſions peculiar to the na- 
tives of Holland. The bed in the ſtate chamber is of 
crimſon. damaſk, and the hangings of the dreſſing- 
room are all of needle-work, and were a preſent from 
the queen of Pruſſia. The Painted Gallery is ex- 
ceeding handſome, and is adorned with many admi- 
rable paintings, executed by the beſt maſters. All the 
apartments are ornamented with a great number of 
beautiful pieces, though they formerly contained many 
more than at preſent ; for, as the place has been long 
neglected, many of them have been removed to the 
other palaces. 
The greateſt ornaments, however, about this pa- 
lace, that attract our attention, are the gardens, 
which, though not elegant, are laid out in ſuch a 
manner as to inſpire the mind with a pleaſing melan- 
choly. They are upwards of three miles in circum- 
ference, and in ſummer time are viſited by great num- 
bers of people, who, from a genteel appearance, and 
decent behaviour, eaſily obtain admittance. The 
beauties of theſe gardens have been thus deſcribed by 
the poet: 


Where Kenſington high o'er the neighb'ring lands, 
Midſt greens and ſweets a regal fabric ſtands, 

And ſees each ſpring luxuriant in her bowers, 

A ſnow of bloſioms. and a wild of flowers ; 

The dames of Britain oft in crowds appear 

To groves, and lawns, and unpolluted air. 


Wo. 
Beſides the palace there are many handſome build- 
ings in this village, as alfo a parith church, and ſe- 
veral genteel boarding-ſchools. | 
At a ſmall diſtance from * is Hor LAxp- 
Hovuse, the ſeat of the Rt. Hon. Lord Holland. It 
is a large gothic ſtructure, built of brick, and very 
pleaſantly ſituated. The infide is adorned with fine 
paintings, and furniſhed in the moſt elegant manner. 
This houſe was the country reſidence of the celebrated 
Mr. Addiſon, who married the counteſs of Warwick. 
The next village we come to is HammersmiTh, a 


long ſtraggling place ſituated on the high weſtern road 


from London. In its neighbourhood are a great 
number of gardens, and ſeveral very handſome ſeats 
belonging to the gentry and citizens of London. It 


the gentry and citizens of London, il 
30 


is a hamlet belonging to Fulham; and though it has 
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a good church, yet it is ſubje& to that pariſh, Here 
was formerly a nunnery, and the place is at this time 
particularly diſtinguiſhed for being the reſidence of 
many families of the Roman Catholic perſuaſion. 
Near Hammerſmith is a pleaſant village called 


Tvrnian-Green, in which are ſeveral handiome 
houſes, though not any that merit particular deſerip- 


tion, 5 . 
A little to the north of Hammerſmith is CHis wick, 


à moſt delightful village ſituated on the banks of the 

Fe conſiſts of 'two-manors, one of which 
belongs to the dean of St. Paul's, and the other to 
the dean and chapter. In this village are many ele- 


Thames. 


Sant ſeats belonging to perſons of quality? but that 


which prineipally engages the attention, is the duke of 


Devonſhire's Houſe, built by the late earl of Burling- 
ton. Though this ſeat is not very large, yet it is 


well contrived, that every part appears regular, not 
only at firſt fight, but alſo upon a nearer inſpection. 
The court in the front is very ſpacious and handſome, 
and, to add to its beauty, the walks are ſet off to great 
advantage with rows of yew hedges and trees. The 
building is white : but there being a row of cedars on 


each ſide, their ſhades intercept the light, and make 


the whole appear 1 pleaſant. The aſcent 

ight of noble ſteps, on 
each ſide of which are the ſtatues of thoſe great archi- 
tects Palladio and Inigo Jones. The portico is exceed- 
ing grand, and ſupported by fluted columns of the Co- 
rinthian order, with all their proper ornaments, cor- 


to the houſe is by a large 


nice, frize and architrave. The ſaloon is in the form 
of an octagon, and, beſides the windows, it receives 


light from the dome. All the other rooms are equally 
elegant, and in them are ſome of the fineſt paintings 


executed by the beſt Italian maſters. The front next 
the garden appears very plain at firſt ſight; but when 


viewed attentively, it is exceeding bold and noble; 


and the gardens are laid out in the moſt elegant taſte. 


From the back part of the houſe. you enter a ver- 


dant lawn, planted with -ever-greens, between which 
are two rows of large tone vaſes. At each end, next 


the houſe, are two figures of wolves in ſtone, done 
by the celebrated ſtatuary 8cheemaker. At the farther 


end are the figures of two lions; and the view is ter- 


minated by three antique ſtatues in ſtone. 


On the richt hand, turning from the extremity of 


the gardens to the houſe, is an open grove of trees, 
which affords a view of the orangery, that is ſeen as 
perfectly as if the trees were planted on the lawn; 


and when they are in flower, their fragrance is diffuſed | 


over the whole gardens. | 


Leaving the houſe to the left, there is a gentle ſlope, | 
covered with ſhort graſs, that leads to à iſerpentine | 


river, on the ſides of 'which are very beautiful ever- 


greens, with agreeable breaks, that preſent a pleaſing 
view of the water, and at the farther end is an open- 
ing into an incloſure, where are a Roman temple, and 


an obeliſk, with graſs ſlopes; and in the center is a 


circular piece of water. From hence there is a paſ- 
ſage to the wilderneſs, through which there are three 


ſtrait avenues terminated by three different ediſices, 
and within the quarters are ſerpentine walks. On 
each ſide the river are verdant walks, which accom-' 
pany it in all its turnings. On the right hand of this, 
river is a very neat building that repreſents the portico 
of St. Paul's church, Covent Garden; on the left is 
a wilderneſs, laid out in regular walks; and in the 


middle, acroſs the river, is a Palladjian wooden bridge. 
In ſhort, the diſpoſition of this houſe and gardens 
would do honour to the greateſt architect, and it is 
at the ſame time a convineing proof how far human 
genius may be able to exert itſelf, when regulated by 
ſound judgment, and improved by an attention to the 


dictates of nature. 


BrenTFoORD, the next place we come to, is a large 


town, and contains ſeveral good inns. It receives its 


name from a ſmall river called the Brent, which runs 


through it, and here falls into the Thames. This 

river divides it into two parts, that on the eaſt being 

called the Old, and that on the weſt the new town, 

becauſe they were built at different periods. In the 
2 


— 


— we 


— — - 


diviſion on the weſt is a church originally erected in 
the reign of Richard I. the body of which has been 
rebuilt within theſe feu years, It is ſubject to the 
-pariſh of Ealing in its neighbourhood. 7 

In this town the freeholders of the county aſſemble 
to chuſe their repreſentatives. in parliament. It is 3 
great thoroughfare, and carries on a conſiderable trade 
in corn, by means of barges on the river Thames 
which are almoſt continually going to, and returning 
from, London. a f 

In tors a — ' battle was fought in this town 
between Edmund > Ironlide and Canute the Dane 
wherein the latter was defeated, and great numbers 
of hig people killed. Another bloody battle was alſo 
fougtit here N civil wars in the reign df 
Charles I. when the royal forces under prince Ru- 
pert obtained a -compleat victory over thoſe of the 
parliament, n unn 0% Nr 

The only public ſoundations in Brentford are two 
charity ſchools. It has à weekly market on Tueſ- 
days, and is diſtant from London ſeven miles. 

A little to the north of Brentford are two vi 
called GREAT And LrrrLR EAT, in the former of 
which is a handſome church, with a ring of eight fine 
bells. Phis is the mother church to Brentford. In 
this village are alſo a charity ſchool, and aworkhouſe 
for the poor. 238-719 ETSY: | 

Among other beautiful ſeats in the parith of Great 
Ealing is one called *GunnersBury 'Hovse, the 
country reſidence of her royal highneſs the princeſs 
Amelia. It is a very noble ſtructure, erected either 
by Inigo Jones, or by Mr. Webb, who was ſon- in- 
law to that great architect. It is ſituated on ariſing 
ground, and the approach to it from the garden is re- 
markably beautiful. It commands a fine proſpect of 
the county of Surry, the river Thames, and the 
meados on its banks, and, in clear weather, even of 
the city of London. The apartments are extremely 
convenient, and well contrived. The hall, which is 
very ſpacious, is ſupported on each ſide by a row of 
columns, from whence you aſcend by a noble flight 
of ſtairs to a ſaloon, which is a double cube twen 
feet in heighth, and moſt elegantly furniſhed. This 
me room has an entrance into the portico. on the 
back front, which is ſupported by Corinthian co- 
4amns, and commands a fine proſpect over the 
Thames. The portico is a delightful place to ſit in 
during the afternoon in the ſummer ſeaſon, for be- 
ing contrived to face the ſouth-eaft,' the ſun never 
-ſhines on it after two o'clock, but extending its beams 
over the country, enlivens the fine landſcape that lies 
before this part of the edifice. | 
© 'Phe:gardens are properly ſuited” to the grandeur of 
the houſe. On entering them ygu aſcend a noble 
terrace, that alſo affords à delightful view of the 


neighbouring country; and from this terrace, which 


extends the whole breadth of the garden, you de- 
ſcend by a beautiful flight of ſteps ornamented on 
each fide with a grand baluſtrade. 

A little to the north of this ſeat is the village of 
Ac rox, otherwiſe called WesT Ac rox, to diſtinguiſh 
it from another ſituated near it, but ſmaller, called 
"EAST ACTON. It was formerly noted for its inedici- 
nal ſprings, but theſe have for many years been entire- 
ly deſerted. It ſtands on a very pleaſant ſpot, and 
contains ſeveral agreeable ſeats, as alſo a very good 
church for the uſe of the inhabitants. The proſpect 
of this village from the-ſouth-weſt produces a very 


- pleaſing effect on the eye of the ſpectator. 


To the ſouth-weſt of Brentford is Stow Hovser, 


the country ſeat of his graee the duke of Northum- 


berland. It received its name from a monaſtery foun- 


ded by Henry V. in the year 1414. It was fituated 
near the ſpot where the houſe now ſtands, and was 
endowed with 1000 marks a year for the maintenance 
of twenty-five monks and ſixty nuns of the order of 


St. Auguſtine. x 
This monaſtery was one of the firſt ſuppreſſed by 


order of Henry VIII. in revenge for the countenance 


given by the nuns to the Holy Maid of Kent, who 
played many of her pranks here, and even brought 
| over 
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over the t fir Thomas More to believe her falſe- 
hoods. T he monks and nuns of this monaſtery muſt 
have lived in great ſplendor ; for, at the diſſolution of 
it, their annual revenues amounted to 19441. 118. 11d. 
The king being greatly delighted with its ſituation, 
kept it himſelf, and here the papiſts tell us was fulfilled 
a remarkable prophecy by one of their prieſts, the 
particulars of which are as follooãß;, or «48k 
In 1534, when the king was at- Greenwich, one 
Peto, a ſeditious prieſt, preaching before him, bold) 
declared that the dogs ſhould lick his blood in the ab- 
bey of Sion, which the papiſts ſay was literally ful- 
filled. The truth is, the king died of à dropſy, aud 
the body was kept a fortniglit before it was: carried 10 
be interred at Windfor. Now, as the corpſe reſted 
one night at Sion, ſome of the corrupted matter:ran 
through the coffin: but this s merely a natural ein- 
cumſtance; nor does it appear that ever any dogs! 
licked it. The papiſts, however, availed themfelyes! 
of this circumſtance, and made: their deluded v dtarids 
believe that it was a juſt judgment inflicted by -Provi-! 
dence on the king for having ſuppreſſeil the monaſ- 
teries, and perſeouted ſo many of their prieſts. 
Edward VI. gave this monaſtery. to his uncle the 
great duke of 'Somerfet, who, (as is generally ſup- 
poſed) began to build Sion Houſe in the year 14; 
but he being attainted in 1553, it became once more 
the property of the crown, and queen Mary ſettled 
nuns im it, who were expelled in the firſt year of queen 
Elizabeth, with this favourable cireumſtance, thit 
they were permitted to carry their treaſure along with 
them, and thoſe who perſiſted in their ſuperſtitian 
ſettled in different places abroad, particularly: at Li- 
bon, where they have ſtill a monaſtery. Ln 
Some years after the ſecond diſſolution of the mo- 
naſtery it was granted, by a long leaſe, to Henry earl 
of Northumberland, who, in conſideration of his 
eminent ſerviees to the government, was permitted to 
enjoy it by payinga very ſmall rent as an acknowledg- | 
ment. This, however, was entirely laid aſide by 
king James L. who, confidering his lordſhip in the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed light, gave Sion to him andahis 
heirs for ever. Many improvements were made to 
the houſe in his time; for it appears from one of his 
lordſhip's letters to the king, in 1613, that he had 
laid out goool. in the houſe and gardens, hieh ſum 
was probably expended in finiſhing them according 
to the duke of Somerſet's plan. His ſon | Algernon, * 
"who ſucceeded to the eſtate in 1632, employed Inigo 
Jones to new face the inner court, to make many al 
terations in the apartments, and to finiſh the great 
hall in the manner it now appears. 
In 1646 the dukes of York and /Glouceſter, and 
the princeſs Elizabeth, were ſent hither by an order 
of parliament, and, according to lord Clarendon, 
were treated by the earl and counteſs of Northum- 
berland in all reſpects ſuitable to their high dignity. 
Their unhappy father Charles I. frequently. viſited 
them at this place, and thought it a great alleviation 
of his misfortunes to find: his children ſo happy in 
their confinement. The duke of Glouceſter and the 
princeſs Elizabeth continued at Sion till 1649, when | 
the earl reſigned them to the care of his ſiſter the equn- 


teſs of Leiceſter. 


In 1682 Charles duke of Somerſet married the lady, | 


Elizabeth Piercy, the only daughter and heireſs of 


Toceline earl of Northumberland, by which means 
Sion, and the immenſe eftate of the Piereies, became 
his grace's property. 

On the death of the duke of Somerſet, Algernon, 
earl of Hertford, his only ſurviving ſon, ſueceeded to 
the title and eſtates ; but ſoon after gave it to his 
daughter, (the late ducheſs of ages = 1 
This lady married Sir Hugh Smithſon, who, having 
procured an act of parliament to aſſume the name of 

iercy, he was created firſt earl, and afterwards duke 
of Northumberland; and the elegant ſeat of Sion 
Houſe is now the property of that nobleman. | .-  } 

The houſe is built on the-tpot where the church | 

and monaſtery ſtood, on the north of the Thames, 


and communicates both with Brentford and Iſle- | 


worth, by means of a fine lawn interſperſed with ſe- 
veral ſhrubberies, which makes it delightfully plea- 
ſant. The ground where the old garden was is both 
greatly enlarged and improved by an artificial ſerpen- 
tine river that divides it into two. parts. This river 


communicates with the Thames, and is well ſtocked 


with all kinds of river fiſh. Itis emptied or filled by 
means of a fluice, which is ſo contrived as to admit 
the fiſh into che new river, but to prevent their going 
back again into the Thames. El arte 
The communication with the two gardens is pre- 
ſerved, by two bridges, built by order of bis Grace; 
and: in, that, gext Brentford. is. a ſtately column of the 
Doric oxdexy with a ſtatue of Flora on the top, exe- 
cuted with great ingenuity, and fo placed as to be ſeen 
to the beſt. advantage. ' 


= 
- 


+from the houſe,.,and the green-houſe is a handſome 
-Gothic.. irutture .defigned, by the preſent. duke, who 
greatly delights in the ſtuqy df. rural architecture. 


of the hquſe are very ſpagious, and 


Ihe zooms 
furniſhed in the moſt ſumptuous manner. The 
gallery extends, the whole length of the eaſt front, 
and, beſides many fine paintings, the different apart- 
ments of it are ornamented with china vaſes of the 
moſt curious patterns that were ever brought. to Eng- 


land. | | | 
The the houſe is very · extenſu over 


the river, and great part of the neighbouring caunties; 


and the gardens, when , 


moped, rom the tap of it, 
— one of moſt beautiful landſcapes in the uni- 
ve f 


At a ſmall diſtance from Sion, Hquſe, on the banks 
of the Thames, is IsLzworTH, otherwiſe called 
T HISTLEWORFH., It is a very agrecable village, and 
near it are ſeveral handſome buildings, though none 
aof them ſufficiently conſpicuous to merit particular 
deſcription; This village was antiently famous for 


being the place of reſidence of Richard, king of the 


A little to the weſt, of Iſſeworth is HounsLow, 
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The kitchen gardens-are placed at a proper diftance 


%. 


here was, antiently a convent of begging friars but 


no remains of the building are now to be ſeen; 

place being ſituated on the high weſtern road, has ma- 
ny, public houſes, and ſeveral good inns. Here is. a 
chapel of eaſe, and: a charity ſchool; but no. huildings 
that merit particular notice. B 
Hounſlow Heath, which adjoins to the weſt end 
of it, is very extenſive, and has been dong noted on 
8 wy e many 2 committed on it. It 
has been alſo a remarkable place for;e ng. the. 
dies of (thoſe malefactors — 2 <A 
hung in. chains, aſter their execution. 2 

To the north of Hounſlow is .T wicaexnan, 2 
moſt delightful village, ſituated on the banks of the 
Thames. It was the favourite reſidence of the cele- 
brated Mr. Pope, who built. a. moſt beautiful hot 
and reſided here the principal part of his life, with 
his mother, who lived to a great age. This houſe is 
now inhabited by Sir William Stanhope, knight of 
the Bath. | | 

The church is a beautiful modern ſtructure, of the 
Doric order, and was built by the voluntary contribu- 
tion of the inhabitants. Here is alſo a charity-ſchool 
for fifty boys, who are clothed and educated. 

Twickenham is certainly a.moſt . agreeable village, 
and contains more elegant buildings than any other 
of the ſame ſize in England. At the upper end, of ĩt 
isa beautiful Gothic ſeat called STRAwzeray HII, 
belonging to the hon. Mr. Walpole ; and · in another 
part of it is an elegant ſtructure called MazBLE Hair, 
belonging to the counteſs of .Suffalk. 

The park of Twickenham, is exceeding , pleaſant, 
and in it is an elegant ſeat built by the late Mr. James 
Johnſon, who was principal ſecretary of ſtate for 
Scotland. It is a very ſtately houſe, with a front to 


= 
= 


the river Thames, and is built exactly after the model 
of the gentlemens count ry feats in Lombardy, having 
two galleries, with rooms going off on each fide. 
The gardens are laid out in the, moſt elegant manner, 
and there is an octagon near the green-houſe which. is 
greatly 


* - 


So calm, ſo ſmooth, it ſcarcely ſeem'd to glide : 


great and diſtin 


formerly 


grotto, and the pleaſure garden is terminated by a 
beautiful mount. 


The elegant fituation of this delightful village is 


conſiderably heightened by the river Thames, which 


lides on the fide of it; the beauties of which are thus 


eſcribed by the poet : | 
Unruffled in its ſtream, 2 flood I ſpy'd, * 


So deep, and yet ſo clear, that ev'ry ſtone © 
With borrow'd luſtre from the bottom ſhone : 


The pendant banks with hoary willows crown'd, | 


Diffus'd a fweet, refreſhing ſhade around. 


The next village we,come to is HAMPTON, which 
is alſo pleaſantly ſit | 
and remarkable for having in it the beautiful ſeat of 


the late David Garrick, eſq. The houſe is a modern 
building, and very neatly conſtructed. In tHe front 


of it is a pediment ſupported by four beautiful co- 


lumns; and the whole is a very neat and uniform 


ſtructure. The gardens belonging to it are very ex- 
tenſive, and laid out with 
them is a neat building called the Temple of Shake- 
ſpear, erected by Mr. Gatrick in remembrance of that 
| ihed-poet. =. 
But what renders this village the moſt remarkable is, 
the royal palace fituated in its neighbourhood, called 
'HamyTon Court. This palace was firſt built by 
"the great cardinal Wolſey, who reſided in it for ſome 
time with the ſplendor of a prince; but ſome of his 
enemies having endeavoured to repreſent him to the 
king as too powerful a ſubject, the cardinal gave it to 
Henry in exchange for the palace of Richmond. At 
preſent little of the original building remains ; for it 
been much er.larged and improved, particular] 


1 by king William and queen Mary, who delighted muc] 


in the fituation, and built the magnificent front faci 
the park. This edifice is encompaſſed in a ſemicire 


form by the Thames, and were the whole properly 
improved, it would not be exceeded by any palace in 


Europe. 
In the back front of the palace, next the garden, is 


2 pediment in which is repreſented the triumphs of 


Hercules, and near it a large oval baſon. At the en- 
trance of the grand walk are two large marble vaſes, 
one of which was executed by Mr. Cibber, the father 
of the poet; but the other was done by a foreigner. 
That on the right hand re 
Bacchus; and that on the left Amphitrite and the 
Nereids. There are alſo two large vaſes at the bot- 
tom of the walk, one of which repreſents the Judge- 
ment of Paris, and the other Meleager hunting the 

In the parterres are four fine braſs ſtatues, which 
ſtood at the bottom of the parade in St. 
James's Park, but were brought to this place in the 
reign of queen Anne. One of theſe ſtatues is an ori- 
ginal, and was brought from Rome, being the work- 
manſhip of Agaſias Deſitheus of Epheſus. - The ſe- 
cond is a young Apollo; the third a Diana; and the 
ang Saturn going to devour one of his own chil- 

n. 

In the privy garden, on the ſouth fide of the palace, 
is 2 fountain, with two grand terrace walks, from 
whence there is a fine proſpect of the river Thames, 


and the adjacent country. 


On the north fide is the Tennis court, beyond 


which is the wilderneſs, and a paſſage leading to the 


t en. 

E 3 to the palace are large brick piers, 
ornamented with the figures of a lion and unicorn, each 
holding the _ of _— i 
dages pro quartered. The court yard is v 

— . barks on each fide of it ſtables, and other 
offices, for his 2 domeſtics. Beyond it is the 
original portal, one of the pieces firſt built by Wolſey. 


It is adorned with the heads of Tiberius and Vitellius 


on the one fide, and on the other thoſe of Trajan and 
Adrian. 
2 


. 
——_ ab 


uated on the banks of the Thames; 


eat taſte. In one part of 


ſents the triumphs of 


| 


reat Britain, with their appen- 


| 


L 


, 


ment of the late emperor of 


| Plen 


| 
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greatly admired. At the end of the parterre is a | 


Beyond this portal is a large quadrangle that ſeads to 


another, in which is a fine aſtronomical clock made 


by the famous Tompion, one of the greateſt artiſts in 
-his time ; and on itare repreſented the 12 ſigns of the 
Zodiac, with the riſing and ſetting of the ſun. | 

On the left ſide of this quadrangle is the hall, in 
which her late majeſty queen Caroline ordered ſeveral 
plays to be acted; hare. one for the-entertain- 

ermany, When he was 
in England on a viſit in the year 1730. ö 
On the oppoſite ſide of this quadrangle is a ſtone co- 
lonage-of 14 columns, that leads to the gteat ſtair- caſe, 
from the ceiling of which hangs a large glaſs lanthorn 
with un i ial crown on the top. The paintings of 
the ſtairacaſe are exceeding beautiful, and were exe- 
euted by Verro, an Italian artiſt. On the left ſide 
Are v6 nted Apollo and the nine muſes, at whoſe 
feet fits the god Pan with his unequal reeds, and a lit- 
"tle below is the eſs Ceres, holding in the one 
hand a wheatſheaf, and with the other pointing to 
- loaves of bread. At the feet of Ceres is Flora fur- 
rounded with her attendants, and holding in her right 
hand a chaplet of flowers. Near her are the two river 
gods, Thame and Iſis, with their urns, and in the 
center is a large table decorated with flowers. 

On the ceiling are Jupiter and Juno, with Gany- 
mede riding on Jupiter's eagle, and offering the cup; 
and in the front is Juno's peacock. One uf the Par- 
cz, with her ſeiſſars in her hand, ſeems to wait for 
Jove's orders to cut the thread of life. Theſe figures 
are covered with a ſine canopy ſurrounded with the 
ſigns of the zodiac, and by ſeveral zephyrs with flow- 
ers in their hands; and on one ſide of them is Fame 
with her two trumpets. Beneath is a beautiful figure 
of Venus riding on a ſwan, Mars addreſſing himſelf 
to her as a lover, and Cupid riding on another ſwan. 
On the right hand are Pluto and Proſerpine, Cœlus 
and Terra, Cybele crowned with a tower, and other 
figures. In the front are Neptune and Amphitrite, 


with two attendants who are ſerving them with fruit. 


Bacchus is leaning on a rich ewer, and, being accom- 
panied by his attendants, places his left hand on the 
head of Silenus, who fits on an aſs that is fallen down, 
he ſeeming to catch at a table, to which Diana above 
is pointing with her finger. The table is ſupported 
by eagles; on one fide of it fits Romulus the founder 
of Rome, with a wolf; and on the other ſide of it is 
Hercules leaning on his club. Between theſe is 
Peace, holding in her right hand a laurel, and in her 
left a palm branch over the head of Aneas, who feems 
inviting the twelve Cæſars, (among whom is Spurina 
the ſooth-ſayer) to a celeſtial banquet. Over their 
heads hovers the genius of Rome, with a flaming 
ſword and a bridle ; the latter the emblem of govern- 
ment, and the former that of deſtruction. 

From the top of the ſtair-caſe you enter the guard- 
chamber, which is a me ſpacious room, and con- 
tains a t quantity of arms curioufly placed in 
various forms. This leads to the royal apartments, 
which are all elegantly furniſned, and ornamented 
with a great number of curious paintings executed by 
the beſt artiſts. | 

The King's Preſence Chamber is hung with rich 
tapeſtry, and from the ceiling hangs a luſtre of 13 
branches. King William III. is here painted in 
armour on horſeback, trampling on trophies of war, 
by which lies a flaming torch. In the clouds are 

ercury and Peace ſupporting his helmet, which is 
decorated with a laurel. Beneath appear Neptune and 
his attendants by the fide of a rock, welcoming the 
hero to ſhore ; and at a diſtrnce is ſeen a fleet of thips, 
their ſails ſwelled with the eaſt wind. In the front is 
with a cornucopia, offering him an olive 
branch, and Flora preſenting him with flowers. 
Over the chimney of this room is a whole length 
painting of the marquis of Hamilton, lord ſteward of 
the houſhold to king Charles I. tinely executed by 
Van Somer. | 

In the ſecond Preſence Chamber, over the chimney - 
is a whole length painting of Chriſtian IV. king of 


Denmark, by Van. Somer. Here are likewiſe = 
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fine marble tables, with two elegant pier glaſſes, and 
two pair of gilt ſtands. The tapeſtry of this room is 
antient, but very rich : the lights being all gold, and 
the ſhadows ſilk. The ſhadows repreſent Hercules 
and the Hydra: and Midas with his aſs's ears. 

The tapeſtry in the next room repreſents part of 
the ſtory of Abraham. Over the chimney is a whole 
length picture of Elizabeth, queen of Bohemia, 
daughter of king James I. and over each of the doors 
is a Madona, by Dominico Feti. 

In the fourth room is a very antient but rich piece 
of tapeſtry, repreſenting Abraham ſending his ſervants 
to procure a wife for his ſon Iſaac. Over the chim- 
ney is an admirable whole length of king Charles I. 


by Vandyke ; and over the doors are two capital pic- | 


tures ; the one, David with Goliah's Head, by Feti; 
and the other, the Holy Family, by Correggio. 

The King's State Bedchamber is exceeding elegant, 
and very richly furniſhed. The bed is of crimſon vel- 
vet, laced with gold, and on the top of the canopy 
are plumes of white feathers. The tapeſtry repreſents 
the hiftory of Joſhua, about which are eight large 
filver ſconces chaſed with the Judgement of Solomon. 
The ceiling of this room is painted by Verro, and re- 
preſents Endymion lying with his head in the = of 
Orpheus, and Diana admiring him as he ſleeps. Over 
the doors are flower-pieces by Baptiſt ; and over the 
- chimney is a whole length of the late ducheſs of York, 
by Van Somer. ' 

In the King's Private Bedchamber the bed is of 
crimſon damaſk ; and the tapeſtry repreſents the bat- 
tle of Solbay, between the Scots and the Borderers. 

The King's Dreſſing Room is hung with ſtraw- 
coloured India damaſk, as are likewiſe the chairs, 
ſtools and ſcreen, The ceiling is painted by Verro, 
and repreſents Mars ſleeping in Venus's lap, with 
ſeveral cupids ſtealing away his armour, ſword and 
ſpear, and others binding his legs and arms with fetters 
of roſes. Over the doors are flower-pieces, by Bap- 
tiſt. | 
Over each door of the King's Writing cloſet is alſo 
a flower-piece by Baptiſt ; and over the chimney is a 
painting of a great variety of birds, by Boudagne. 

The room called Queen Mary's Cloſet is hung with 
needle-work, ſaid to have been wrought by the hands 
of that princeſs. The chairs and ſcreen are likewiſe 
ſaid to have been her work. Over the chimney is an 
old painting, repreſenting Jupiter's throne, * near 
which is the thunder, and his eagle in the clouds, 
by Raphael. 

The Queen's Gallery is 70 feet long and 25 feet 
wide, and is hung with ſeven pieces of tapeftry, re- 
preſenting the Hiſtory of Alexander the Great, from 
the paintings of Le Brun. 

The Queen's State Bedchamber is exceeding ele- 
gant. The bed is of crimſon damaſk, and, beſides 
other furniture, there is a handſome glaſs luſtre, with 
ſilver ſockets. The ceiling was painted by Sir James 
Thornhill, and repreſents Aurora riſing out of the 
ocean in her golden chariot drawn by four white 
horſes. In this room are the following pictures, viz. 
King James I. a whole length, by Van Somer. 
Queen Anne his conſort, ditto, Princeſs Elizabeth 
ther daughter, ditto. Henry prince of Wales, a whole 
length, by Vandyke. George I. and II. Queen Ca- 
roline, and Frederick prince of Wales. ; 

The Queen's Drawing Room is hung with green 
damaſk, on which are placed nine pictures repreſent- 
ing the triumph of Julius Czfar, painted in water 
colours upon canvas, by Andrea Montegna. The 
ceiling of this room is painted by Verro. In the cen- 
ter of it is repreſented Queen Anne in the character 
of Juſtice, holding the ſcales in one hand, and a ſword 
in the other. She is dreſſed in a purple robe lined 
with ermine, and over her head is a crown ſupported 
by Neptune and Britannia. : 

The tapeſtry in the Queen's State Audience Room 
repreſents the children of Iſrael carrying the twelve 
ſtones to the river Jordan, Among other paintings 
in this room are, the ducheſs of Lenox and Margaret 
queen of Scots, both full lengths by Holbein. 
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In the prince of Wales's Preſence Chamber, over 
the doors, are Guzman and Gondamore, two Spaniſh 
ambaſſadors. Over the chimney is Lewis XIII. with 
a walking ſtick in his hand and a dog by his fide. 
Theſe were all done by Holbein. The tapeſtry in this 
room repreſents the ſtory of Tobit and Tobias. 

In the Prince's drawing Room, over the chimney, 
is the duke of Wirtemburgh ; and over the doors 
the wife of Philip II. king of Spain, and Count 
Mansfield general of the Spaniards; all whole lengths 
by Holbein. The tapeſtry of this room repreſents. 
Elymas the ſorcerer ſtruck with blindneſs. 

he Prince's Bedchamber is of green damaſk, and 
adorned with many beautiful paintings. Among 
others are the following, viz. 

Over the chimney a whole length of the duke of 
Lunenburgh, grand-father to king George I. Over 
the doors Philip II. king of Spain; the conſort of 
Chriſtian IV. king of Denmark; and a whole length 
of the prince of Parma, governor of the Netherlands; 
all by Holbein. 

In the Private Dining Room are four pictures of 
the defeat of the Spaniſh Armada, by Vandev elde; 
and over the chimney is a fine painting of the lord 


Effingham Howard, lord high admiral of England, by 


Vandyke. 
In the Admiral's Gallery are paintings of the fol- 


| lowing celebrated Admirals, viz. Sir George Rooke, 


Sir Cloudeſſey Shovel, Sir John Leake, Lord Tor- 
rington, admiral Churchill, Sir Strafford Fairborne, 
Sir John Jennings, Sir Thomas Hopſon, admiral 
Beaumont, Sir Thomas Dilks, admiral Bembo, ad- 
miral Whetſtone, admiral Wiſhart, admiral Gray- 
don, and admiral Munden. All theſe paintings were 
executed by Dahl and Sir Godfrey Kneller. 

In the room of beauties are paintings of the moſt 
admired ladies in the laſt century. Theſe are lady 
Peterborough, lady Ranelagh, lady Middleton, miſs 
Pitt, the ducheſs of St. Alban's, lady Eſſex, lady 
Dorſet, the ducheſs of Grafton, and queen Mary.— 
The laſt was painted by Wiſſing, and the reſt by Sir 
Godfrey Kneller. | 

In the Cartoon Gallery were placed the celebrated 


cartoons of Raphael; but theſe, were ſome years ago 


removed to the Queen's Palace, Over the chimney- 
piece in this gallery is a fine bas relief in white mar- 
ble, of Venus drawn in her chariot; and attended 
by ſeveral cupids. 

Wenow come to the Queen's Stair Caſe, the ceil- 
ing of which is painted by Vick. Here are king 
Charles II. and Catherine his queen, with the duke 
of Buckingham repreſenting Science in the habit of 


Mercury, while Envy is ſtruck down by naked boys. - 


From this ſtair-caſe we leave the royal apartments, 
and enter another quadrangle, in the center of which 
is a round baſon, and four large lamps on pedeſtals of 
iron work. On the right hand of this 
over the windows are the twelve labours of Hercules 
in Freſco. | 

This palace might be conſidered as the moſt beauti- 
ful in England, were the architecture of it but of one 
piece ; but two of the quadrangles being gothic, and 
the other from an elegant deſign of Sir Chriſtopher 
Wren, the whole is exceeding irregular. The royal 
apartments, however, are very commodious, and the 
ſituation of the palace and gardens truly delightful. 

Beſides the palace, there are in this neighbourhood 
ſeveral elegant ſeats belonging to the nobility and gen- 
try ; and fince the bridge was erected here over the 
T hames, conſiderable improvements have been made 
to this part of the country. 

Adjoining to the palace is Bush Pars, which is 
well ſtocked with deer, and adorned with pleaſure 
houſes, fine fiſh-ponds, and water-works. 

Near Hampton is a village called HanworTH, once 
remarkable for having in it a royal ſeat greatly admired 
by Henry VIII. who made it his chief pleaſure-houſe. 
It had two parks belonging to it, one called Kenton, 
and the other Hanworth Park. This village is de- 
lightfully ſituated, but at preſent does not contain any 


thing remarkable. . 
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A little to the ſouth of Hanworth, on the back of 
the Thames, is the village of SUxzURY, remarkable 
for having in it a beautiful ſeat belonging to lord 
Hawke. The houſe is very fpacious and handlome, 
and the gardens belonging to it are laid out with great 
taſte, E the upper part of the center of the building 
is a pediment, in which is a figure of Britannia. The 
entrance to it is by a pair of handſome iron gates, 
ſupported by two pillars, on the top of each of 


which is the figure of an eagle. 


* 


A little to the ſouth-weſt of Sunbury is another 
pleaſant village called SHEPPERTON, Which is chiefly 
remarkable for being frequented by many people from 
London who are lovers of angling. In a piece of en- 
cloſed ground belonging to this. village was dug up, 


ſome - years ago, ſpurs, ſwords, human bones, and | 


other remains of antiquity ; and a little to the weſt of 
it are ſtil] to be ſeen the remains of a Roman camp. 
STANES, or STAINS, the next place we come to, is 


ſituated at the ſouth-weſt extremity of the county. 


It receives its name from the Saxon word Stana, ſigni- 


fying a ſtone, which was antiently placed here to 


mark the bounds of the city of London's juriſdiction 
on the river Thames. It is a pleaſant and populous 
town, with a bridge over the river; and contains ſe- 
veral good inns for the accommodation of travellers, 
The church is a plain edifice, and fituated near half 
a mile from the town. This place is a royal demeſne, 
and governed by two conſtables, appointed by the 
high ſteward, with other proper officers. It has a 


ondon 16 miles. + | 
In the road from Stains to Uxbridge is a ſmall vil- 


lage called Kinc's ARBouR, near which are the re- 
mains of two Roman camps. 

UXBRIDGE is a neted town for inns, being the firſt 
poſt ſtage on the road from London to Oxford. It is 
pleaſantly ſituated on the river Colne, and is very po- 
pulous, and well inhabited. The government of it 
is veſted in two bailiffs, with other proper officers, 
and in its neighbourhood are ſeveral mills on the river 
for grinding corn. The church is but a poor mean 
ſtructure not containing any thing that merits particu- 
lar notice. Over the river is a ſtone bridge erected 
in the reign of Henry VI. It was at this place that 
king Charles I. entered into a treaty with a committee 
of the parliament in 1644. The town has a weekly 


market on Thurſday, and is diſtant from London 15 


* 


miles. , 
In the neighbourhood of Uxbridge are ſtil] to be 


ſeen the remains of an antient camp, which is ſup- 
poſed to have been raiſed by the Britons, when the 


Romans invaded this. iſland. 
Near Uxbridge arethree villages, two of which are 


called HiLLinGToN, or HiLLinGDon, and diſtin- 


guiſhed by the epithets Great and Little, and the other 
is called Hayes; but neither of them contain any thing 
remarkable. 

Between Uxbridge and Edgworth is the village of 
HarRow OX THE HiLL, ſo called from its being ſitu- 
ated on a remarkable eminence. This village is noted 
for an excellent free ſchool erected by one Mr. — 
Lyons in the reign of queen Elizabeth, and P aced 
under the government of a certain number of truſ- 
tees, who are all gentlemen of property. The head- 
maſter-ſhip of this ſchool is very valuable; for be- 


 - ſides all the ſcholars on the foundation, there are al- 


ways a great number ot boarders, many of whom are 
ſons of the nobility and gentry 
gentlemen, in the month of Auguſt, a ſelect number of 
them are dreſſed in the habits antiently worn by arch- 
ers, and they ſhoot at a mark for a ſilver arrow, which 
is annually given for their encouragement. The 
church in this village has a very lofty ſpire, and be- 


ng fituated on an eminence may be ſeen at a great 
di 


iſtance from ſeveral of the neighbouring coun- 
ties. 

EDGwoRTH or EpGwaRE, conſiſts of one long 
ſtreet, and although but a poor town, yet it has been 
often mentioned in 2 as one of the places 
through which the Roman highway led to Verulam, 


Io divert the young 


* 


originally built by the 


* 


— 
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or St, Alban's, It has a weekly market on Thur. 
day, and is diſtant from London 8 miles. 

6 this neighbourhood the late duke of Chandois 
built a moſt magnificent houſe; but that nobleman's 
affairs having taken a quite different turn from what 
he expected, it was pulled down, and the materials 
ſold ; but a neat modern houſe has been ſince erected 
in its ſtead. Sr | 

Near Edgworth is an agreeable village called ST Ax. 
MORE, but it does not contain any thing remarkable. 

From Edgworth the road runs almoſt in a dire+ 
line to the metropolis ; in the way to which are.ſeve- 
ral trifling villages. Among theſ. is one called KII- 
BURN, formerly famous for a priory, ſubject to the 


abbey of Weſtminſter, but no remains of it are now 


to be ſeen. 
At a ſmall diſtance from this is another village called 


PADDINGTON, where ſo many new. buildings have 
been lately erected that it almoſt joias to London ; 


| but there are not any among them that merit particu- 


lar deſcription. | | 

Having now returned to the metropolis, after view- 
ing the moſt, material places in the county ſituated to 
the welt of it, we ſhall again leave it, in order to par- 
ticularize thoſe ſituated to the north and eaſt, 

The firſt place we meet with to the north of Lon- 
don is ISLINGTON, Which was formerly a ſmall village 
at ſome diſtance: from the town; but it has been 10 
conſiderably enlarged within theſe few years, by the 
addition of new buildings, that it now almoſt joins the 
metropolis. It is a place of great.antiguity, being 

— by whom it was calle 

Iſendon, or Ifledon. | 

We do not read of any church in this place before 
the reign of Henry VII. when the dean and chapter 
of St. Paul's (to whom the living belongs) built a 
ſmall edifice, and dedicated it to St. Mary in 1503. 
This ſtructure remained till 1751, when being in a 
very ruinous condition, an act was procured to pull it 
down, after which the preſent one was erected in its 
ſtead at the expence of the inhabitants. | 

According to the rules of architecture, this edifice 
has many blemiſhes as well as beauties. The body, 
of the walls are of brick, but the windows and angles 
are adorned with plain ſtone in the ruſtic taſte. With- 
in, it is fitted up in a very handſome manner, without 
any unneceſſary profuſion or decorations ; and the 
windows are ſo conſtructed as to throw in a ſufficiency 
of light. The floor riſes above the level of the 


church- yard, and although the body of the church is 
conſiderably large, yet there are no pillars to ſupport 


the roof, each fide of it reſting on the walls. 

The weſt front is. adorned with a portica, built in 
a circular form ſupported by four pillars of the Doric 
order; but every thing in this part may be confidered 
as very irregular, for the pillars are not built in propor- 
tion to the church. From the welt front riſes a ſquare 
tower, wherein is a clock, with a ring of eight bells. 
The upper part, which forms the ſpire, is executed in 
a very ſingular manner, but has ſomething in it that 
is beautiful. The lower part of it is incircled with an 
octangular baluſtrade, and the baſe-ſupports Corin- 
thian columns wrought with ruſtic, Over theſe is 
the dome from which riſes the ſpire, terminated by a 
ball and vane. 

Beſides the church, there are two independent meet- 
ings in this village; as allo a charity-{chool, founded 
and endowed by Mrs. Alice Owen, in 1613, where 
twenty children are educated. This foundation, to- 
enn with another, wich conſiſts of alms-houſes 

or poor people, are under the direction of the Brew- 
ers Company. a 

Near the New River, on the north ſide of Iſling- 

ton, is an antient edifice called CANON BZURNY-Housk, 


from its having formerly 4 to the prior and 


canons of St. Bartholomew in Smithfield, the eaſtern 
part whereof ſtill ſhews it to be of great antiquity. 
The eſtate adjoining to this building belongs to the 
earl of Northampton, and within theſe few years te-" 
veral handſome houſes have been built near it. 


A little to the north of this building is a farm and 
| a publ.c 
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a public houſe, called HicnnuRY-BaARN, near which 
are the remains of an ancient fortification, in a place 
now known- by the name of Redmoat, or Six Acre 
Field. Moſt of our antiquarians have ſuppoſed that 
this was the place where Paulinus, the Roman gene- 
ral, fled with his men, when the Britons, under the 
command of queen Boadicea, murdered all the mha- 
pitants of London, and ſet fire to that city. If this 
be true, the fatal engagement which compleated the 
ruin of our brave anceſtors muſt have been fought 
near London; for we are told that Paulinus ſallied 
forth from his camp, and totally defeated the Britons 
whom ſucceſs had rendered negligent, by which they 
were ſlain in great numbers. That it has been a 
Roman camp is evident from the remains of the ge- 
neral's Prætorium, in the ſouth weſt angle of the 
field, although it is now called Jack Straw's caſtle... 
At a ſmall diſtance from Highbury-barn has been 
lately erected a moſt elegant ſet of buildings, called 
HicnpurRy PLACE. They are very lofty and uni- 
form, and command a moſt delightful proſpect of the 
adjacent country. STE 
The village of Iſlington, in proportion to its fie, 
contains as many public houſes as any other village 
round London ; beſides which there are many places 
of public entertainment adjoining to it that deſerve 
particular notice. The firſt of theſe is the White 
Conduit Houſe, ſo called from a conduit which ſtands 
before the door ſurrounded with white ſtone. It has 
very handſome gardens laid out with great taſte, and 
at the upper end of the middle walk is the picture of a 
ruin, done with fo much art, that a perfon viewing it 
at a diſtance is deceived, and imagines it to be real. 
The walks in the garden are extremely fine, and in 
the center there is a large baſon of water, which, with 
the plantations, make the whole very delightful. Be- 
ſides other rooms there are two exceeding large, the 
one above the other, and in the fummer great num- 
bers of people reſort hither to drink tea, coffee, &c. 
A little to the ſouth of this houſe, near the high 
road, is another place of public entertainment, for- 
merly called Dobney's. The gardens are well diverſi- 
fied, and ſurrounded with young trees ; and the whole 
is laid out with great taſte and elegance. Here are 
two large bowling greens, one encloſed, and the other 
open next the road. On one fide of the latter is a 
Jarge handfome tea-room, and round it are convenient 
little boxes for the accommodation of the company 
At the ſouth end of Iflington are gardens to which 
great numbers of gentee] people reſort, during the 
tummer, to drink the waters of a chalybeate ſpring. 
The place is called New "Tunbridge, and the walks 


are laid out in ſo rural a manner as to imitate the ſim- 


plicity of nature, 
But of all the public places of entertainment in 
the neighbourhood of Iſlington, that which deſerves 


the moſt particular notice is SADLERS WEITIS. This. 


is a ſpacious building ſituated near the New River, 
and was licenſed by act of parliament in 1753. In 
this place, during the ſummer ſeaſon, a variety of en- 
tertainments are exhibited, -to which great numbers of 
people reſort ; and as the price is but ſmall, it is no 
uncommon thing to ſee the girl who draws beer in a 
publick houſe ſeated as a young lady by the fide of a 
tradeſman's daughter; and the girl who drives a 


wheelbarrow joſtling the elbow of a kept miſtreſs. It 


is incredible to think what numbers of people of all 
ranks flock to this, and the before-mentioned places, 
during the ſnmmer ſeaſon ; particularly females, 


To ſee, and to be ſeen, in crouds they run, 
Some to undo, and ſome to be undone. 
Dxyden. 


We muſt not leave Iſlington without takingnotice of 
the beautiful new road that leads from it to Doghouſe- 
bar, Oldſtreet. It is known by the name of the City 
Road; and the ſcheme for making it was projected 


by one Mr. Dingley in the year 1760. By means of 


this road a communication 1s now opened between the 

City and the weſt end of the town, without being 

under the diſagreeable neceſſity of travelling over the 

ſtones. It is about a mile in length, and one of the 
2 


| 


1 


— 
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— 


. 


| 
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handſomeſt roads in England. To keep it in proper 


repair a toll is taken for horſes and carriages, without 
having connection with any other truſt. 


A little to the weſt of Iſlington is the village of Pax 


CRAS, ſituated in the high north road from London. 
The moſt” diſtinguiſhed building in it is the church, 


. which is a plain gothic ſtructure, and conſiſts only of 
a low ſquare tower, without a ſpire. Divine ſervice 


is performed in this church only the firſt Sunday in 
the month. The living, however, is very valuable, 
and in the gift of the dean and chapter of St. Paul's. 
The church-yard contains a prodigious number of 
tomb-ſtones, the chief part of which are erected to 
the memory of Roman Catholics, it being the princi- 
pal place of interment for thoſe people in the neigh- 
bourhood of London. "7 

The hamlet, or pariſh of Pancras, is very exten- 
five, and the buildings in it are widely Cifperted. 

There are only a few houſes near the church, one 


of which was formerly a place of public entertainment, 


and noted for a mineral ſpring ; but the waters have 


been ſome time deſerted,” and the houſe is now uſed as 
a boarding ſchool. | a 


A little to the ſouth of the church, almoſt adjoining 
to the road, is the Small Pox Hoſpital for inoculating 


patients before their admittance into that at Cold Bath 


Fields. It is a ſtately edifice, magnificent without 


profuſion, and plain without meanneſs. In the cen- 


ter, on the top, is a cupola, and the whole is ſur- 


rounded with a large piece of ground well laid out, 
and neatly planted with trees, | 

Near this hoſpital is a ſmall place called BaTTLE- 
BriDGe, where there is a mineral ſpring much fre- 
quented by the inhabitants of London. 

On the eaſt ſide of Gray's Inn Lane Road, from 
Battle Bridge, are many new buildings lately erected, 
among which is a charity-ſchool for the education of 
poor children, the ſons and daughters of Welch pa- 
rents. It was erected in 1772, and is ſupported by 
voluntary contributions. 

At a ſmall diſtance to the eaſt of this building is a 
place of public entertainment called Bacnicce 
Wers, much frequented in ſummer. This place 
has been long noted for a mineral ſpring, but it is now 
more particularly reſorted to on account of its gar- 
dens, which have been greatly improved, and laid 
out in the moſt agreeable manner. On one ſide of the 
gardens is a long room, which is very elegantly fitted 
up ; and round the gardens are convenient little boxes 
for the accommodation of the company. 

Adjoining to Bagnigge Wells is a place called 
Brack Mary's HoLE, trom a black woman who lived 
in a ſmall hut near it about the beginning of the pre- 
ſent century. 

A little to the north of Pancras is KEN TIsH Town, 
which was formerly a very ſmall village, but is now 
become a conſiderable place. The air here is eſteem- 
ed exceeding wholeſome, for which reaſon. many of 
the citizens of London, and others, have built houſes 
in it, ſome of which are very handſome. | 

There is no pariſh church in this place, but they 
have a good chapel of eaſe, which belongs to St. 
Pancras. Here are ſeveral boarding ſchools, and 
many public houſes, it being much reſorted to, 
eſpecially in ſummer time, by the inhabitants from 
London. 


The next village we come to is HAST EAD, which 


was once very {mal}, but is now of conſiderable ex- 
tent. The ſituation of this village is exceeding de- 
lightful, and the air is eſteemed particularly clear and 
wholeſome. Among other buildings here is a public 
place called the Long Room, where the gentry meet 
to amuſe themſelves. There is alſo an afſembly-room 
60 feet long and 30 broad, adorned in a very elegant 


manner. Moſt of the gentlemen in the village pay an 


annual ſubſcription, but others pay 2s. 6d. each time 
for admittance. ow | 
In this village is a very handſome church for the 
uſe of the inhabitants ; beſides which there is a neat 
chapel, and a meeting-houſe for proteſtant diſſenters. 
At the north extremity of this village is a heath or. 
common, which is adorned with many handſome 
| buildings 
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buildings, and ſo elevated as to command one of the 
moſt extenſive proſpects in the kingdom. At the bot- 
tom of the heath, towards Highgate, is Caen- wood, 
where there is a handſome ſeat belonging to the Rt. 
Hon. Earl Mansfield. 

The village of HicxGaTsE received its name from 


its ſituation on a hill, and from a gate which was 


erected by the biſhop of London upwards of 400 
years ago, where a tolt was paid by carriages, as the 
road at that time ran through a part of the biſhop's 


park. This gate, however, has been taken down 


ſome years, and the road laid entirely open. K 
The church, although only a chapel of eaſe to 
Hornſey, is a very antient ſtructure, and adjoining to 
it was formerly a ſmall hermitage, but not the leaſt 
remains of it are now to be ſeen. \ 
In the beginning of the reign of 2 Elizabeth, 
the lord chief baron Cholmondeley 
dowet a free-fchool here for grammar learning, but it 
was afterwards enlarged; and Dr. Sandys, archbi= 
ſhop ef York, added a chapel to it. | 

At preſent Highgate is extremely populous, and in 
it are many ſeats belonging to the gentry, beſides a 

eat number of public houſes. The proſpe& from 
Loi over London and its neighbourhood, Surry 
Kent, and the river Thames, is really aſtoniſhing, 
and the variety of objects which preſent themſelves 
to the ſight, fills the mind with admiration. 

But the moſt remarkable particular in this village 
is, a cuſtom uſed at ſeveral of the public houſes, called 
Swearing, which is practiſed on thoſe country people 
who ſtop in the village for refreſhment in their way to 
London. The form of this ridiculous ceremony is 
as follows: | 

A large pair of horns being fixed to the end of a 


long pole, are held to the perſons, and they are preſ- 


fed in the moſt eager manner to be ſworn,” If they 
conſent, the words of the oath are repeated aloud, 
viz, That they will promiſe never to eat brown 
bread, while they can get white ; that they will never 
drink ſmall beer, while they can get ſtrong; that 
they will never kiſs the maid while they can enjoy the 
miſtreſs, with many other expreſſions to the ſame 
purpoſe, which are repeated, while the perſon, inſtead 
of a bible, claps his hand upon one of the horns; 


after which he kiſſes them, and gives a fhilling to be 


ſpent by the company. This ridiculous ceremony is 
altered, according to the ſex of the party ; and to each 


article they uſe the words, except you like the other 


better.” | 

From whence this ſtrange cuſtom originated is not 
known, but from the fituation of the village on the 
high road, and being near London, we may ſuppoſe 
it to have been firſt uſed by ſome humourous publican, 


to initiate” the lower fort of country people into the 
manner of the inhabitants of London, when they 


paſſed through here, in order to ſettle in the metro- 
olis. 
: A little to the north-weſt of Highgate is a village 
called HoxNSsEVY. It is ſituated in a valley, and the 
New River winds through it, which makes it in ſum- 
mer time exceeding pleaſant. The church is a poor 
irregular ſtructure, and ſaid to have been built out of 
the ruins of an antient caſtle, which ſtood on a piece 
of ground called Lodge Hill. There are ſeveral feats 


here, but not any that merit particular deſcription. 


About a mile from this village, nearer London, is 


Hornsty Woop, which is properly little more than | 


a thicket; for although it covers a large extent of 
ground, yet the ſmall trees, ſhrubs and buſhes are ſo 
interwoven, that in ſome places it is impaſſable. At 
the corner of this wood is a large houſe, where in 
ſummer time many people reſort to drink tea, &c. but 
its trade has of late years much decreaſed, owing to 
the great number of houſes on the fame plan being 
eſtabliſhed nearer London. 

To the north of Highgate is a large track of land 
called FixcHLEY Common, which has long been re- 
markable as a particular ſpot for the commiſſion of 
robberies ; and it has been uſual to erect gibbets on it, 
where ſome of the moſt notorious malefactors have 
been hung in chains, | 


ounded and en- 


— 2 — 22 


On the weſt of the Common is the village of FIxcR. 
LEY, which has ſome good houſes in it, and a ſmall 
church ; but neither of theſe merit particular deſcrip- 
tion. | 1 
To the north-eaſt of Finchley is a ſmall but agree. 
able village called Coney 15 and a lil far. 

ther is another village called SourneaTe. In this 
Jaſt is a handſome feat belonging to the duke of Chan. 
dois.. It is a large regular building, with very ſpa- 
cious-gardens behind; and the fituation is ſo pleaſant 
that his grace often viſits it during the courſe of the 


| ſummer. —-. | 


ENFIELD, the next place we come to, is an agree- 
able ton, and contains many good. buildings. It is 
ſaid to have been antiently called Enfen, from its 
fituation among fens and in marſhy ground, It had 


| antiently a-royal ſeat, ſuppoſed to have been built in 


the rei 


| ous is that belonging to 


of Henry VII. and in the laſt century it was 
noted for being the reſidence of a great number of 
tanners, but at preſent little of that trade is carried 
on here. | 
The town is pleaſantly ſituated, and being at a mo- 

| derate diſtance from the metropolis, there are ſeveral 
boarding ſchools in it for the education of youth of 
both ſexes. © The church ſtands about the middle of 
the town, and is a low gothic ſtructure, without con- 
taining any thing remarkable. There is alſo a meeting 
for proteſtant diſſenters; and near the town are ſeve- 
ral handſome ſeats, among which the moſt conſpicu- 
Melliſh, Eſq. It is 


, 


f 


N 
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TT 
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| fituated in a beautiful park, and is a handſome and 


extenſive building. At one end of it is a ſquare tower, 
with a clock, above which is a dome terminated by a 
ball and yane. 

Enfield has a weekly market on Saturday; and is 


4 diſtant from London 10 miles. 


To the north-weſt of the town is ExrIEID CHacr, 
the remains of an antient foreſt that belonged to the 
citizens of London in the reign of Henry II. This 
foreſt extended from that part of the city called 


| Houndſditch to above twelve miles north, and was 


the joint property of the whole corporation. Here the 
| citizens enjoyed the diverſion of hunting, and ſuch 
other exerciſes as were common in thofe warlike times. 
As commerce and a love of induſtry enereaſed, theſe 
diverſions were in a great meaſure neglected, the foreſt 
was gradually laid open, and at laſt became in general 
the property of private perſons. 
Enfield Chee, the only part now remaining of 


this extenſive foreſt, has been many years the property 
of the crown, and is at preſent annexed to the Duchy 


of Lancaſter. When James I. reſided at Theobald's, 
the chace was well ſtocked with deer, that prince be- 
ing exceeding fond of hunting; but the army of the 
parliament, during the civil wars, deſtroyed all the 


game, cut down the trees, and let the ground out in 


mall farms. In this ſtate it continued till the reſto- 


ration, when young trees were „ and the 


whole well ſtocked with game. Lately, however, 
great quantities of timber have been cut down, and 
the land cleared for farms by order of government. 
The ranger, who is appointed by the crown, has in 
it a very elegant ſeat called the Lodge; and on the 
borders of the chace are ſeveral ſeats belonging to 
perſons of quality. 

Adjoining to Enfield Chace, on the weſt fide, is 2 
pleaſant village, called Easr BARNET, and formerly 
much frequented on. account of a medicinal ſpring. 
The church is a ſmall low edifice, not containing any 
thing remarkable. „ 

Near Eaſt Barnet is another village called WR ET 
STONE, in which are ſeveral good houſes belonging to 


the gentry and citizens of London. 

A little to the eaſt of Enfield town is a village called 
Panpers END, where there are ſome handſome 
houſes, ſeveral boarding-ſchools, and a meeting 
for proteſtant diſſenters. 

Proceeding from hence toward the metropolis, we 
come to EDMONTON, which was antiently a very fmall 
village, but by the great increaſe of buildings 1s now 
ſo conſiderable, that the gentry who reſide in it have 
a public aſſembly- room. The form of the village is 
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very irregular, the houſes being ſcattered along the 
road, and ſeparated by gardens and incloſures; but 
there are many good buildings, and ſeveral conveni- 
ent public houſes for the accommodation of travellers. 
The church is a convenient ſtructure ; but does not 
contain any thing remarkable. 

On the ſame road, adjoining to Edmonton, is the 
antient village of ToTTENHAM, commonly called 
TorTTENHAM Hicn CRoss, from a croſs being erec- 
ted here in memory of queen Eleanor. This croſs 
is ſtill ſtanding, and perfect as to its original form, 
though greatly decayed by time. 

The manor of this place muſt have been very conſi- 
derable in antient times, for when David king of 
Scotland was earl of Huntingdon, he got a grant of 
it from his brother-in-law, Henry I. and when his 
ſiſter, queen Matilda, founded the monaſtery of the 


Holy Trinity in London, king David ſettled this ma- 


nor, with all its revenues, upon the prior and monks 
of that convent. . At the general diſſolution it was gi- 
ven to Howard, lord Effingham ; but that nobleman 
having been attainted, it became the property of the 
dean and chapter of St. Paul's. 

In this village is an alms-Houſe founded by one 
Zancher, a Spaniard, who was the firſt confectioner 


ever known in England. There are alſo a free-ſchool, - 
and a charity-ſchool for 20 girls, who are both cloath- | 


ed and educated. 'The lord Coleraine had formerly 
a ſeat here, with a conſiderable landed eſtate annexed 


to it; but his lordſhip dying without legitimate ifſue, | 


it became the property of the crown, till ſome few 


pu ago, when James Townſhend, eſq. alderman of | 


ondon, having married a natural daughter of the 
lord Coleraine, his preſent majeſty. made him a free 
ant of the whole eftate, which he enjoys at preſent. 
The pariſh of Tottenham is large, and the living 
extremely rich. The church has a romantic appear- 
ance, being fituated on the top of a hill, near which 
runs a ſmall ſtream called the Moſelle. In popiſh 
times the devotees uſed to frequent a well in this pa- 
rith, which the prieſts ſaid had the virtue of curing 
almoſt all diſarders. Many pretended miracles were 
wrought at this place; and 'as moſt of the patients 
were laid under contributions, for the good of holy 
mother church, the prieſts reaped conſiderable advan- 
tages. | | 
Tottenham is at preſent a very agreeable village, 
and contains many good houſes ; as alſo ſeveral gen- 
teel boarding-ſchools for the education of youth. 
Nearer to London, on the ſame road, is STAM- 


FORD HILL, in different parts of which are ſeveral 


handſome buildings, though none of them ſufficiently 
conſpicuous to merit particular deſcription. 

A little to the ſouth of Stamford- Hill is a place cal- 
led UPPER CLAPTON, in which many good buildings 
have been lately erected ; as alſo a very neat chapel. 

The next place we come to is NEWINGTON, other- 


wiſe called STOKE NewInGToON. It was formerly a | 


ſmall village, but the ſituation being near London, 
many of the citizens have built houſes in it, ſo that 
it is now become very populous, and appears rather 
like a large town that a village. 

The church is a ſmall, low, Gothic ſtructure, and 
belongs to the dean and chapter of St. Paul's. Here 
is alſo a difſenting meeting-houſe, where great num- 
bers of thoſe people conſtantly attend divine ſervice. 
Behind the church is a pleaſant grove, ſhaded with 
tall trees; and in different parts of it are ſeats for the 
accommodation of thoſe who frequent it for the be- 
nefit of the air. | 

Among other handſome houſes in this village is one 
erected in the year 1700, by Thomas Gunſton, Eſq. 
lord of the manor, but that gentleman dying juſt as it 
was finiihed, it became the property of Sir Thomas 
Abney, lord-mayor of London, who had married 
his only ſiſter. Miſs Abney, daughter of that gen- 
tleman, is now ſole proprietor of this manor, and 
lives in the houſe, which is one of the moſt elegant 
for a private family any where near London. 

There is alſo another elegant houſe, which for- 
merly belonged to Mr. Cooke, a Turkey merchant, 
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who left it to his lady, and at her death it was pur- 
chaſed by the honourable George Perrot, one of the 
barons of the Court of Exchequer. "bis"; 

Near Newington, and partly in the ſame parith, is 
NEwinGTON GREEN, a very elegant place, and chiefly 
inhabited by the citizens of Lendon. The principal 
part conſiſts of a handſome ſquare ſurrounded with 


good buildings. In the center is a large glaſs-plat, - 


with gravel walks leading from each of the angles; 
and on one of the ſides is an handſome meeting- houſe 
for proteſtant diſſenters. | | 
About a mile to the ſouth of Newington is a village 
called KinGSLAND, which is a hamlet belonging to the 
pariſh of Iſlington. Here was antiently an hoſpital 
for lepers, the chapel belonging to which is ſtill ſtand- 
ing, and, from its appearance, is of great antiquity. 
Divine ſervice is pertormed in this chapel once every 
Sunday, and the profits to the miniſter ariſe from the 
voluntary ſubſcriptions of the inhabitants. "9 
A little to the eaſt of Kingſland is the antient village 
of HACKNEY, which contains more country ſeats be- 
longing to the citizens of London than any other 
round the metropolis. Many elegant buildings have 
been lately erected near it, by which it is in a manner 
joined to Clapton and Homerton, two other villages 


in its neighbourhood. — | 


It is from this village that the coaches let to the 


| people ih London firſt received the name of Hackney 


coaches ; for in the laſt century ſuch numbers of peo- 

ple were frequently going to (ee their friends here, that 

it occaſioned them often to hire horſes or carriages for 

that purpoſe ; ſo that in courſe of time the epithet 

Hackney was added to all carriages that went from 
London to this village; and the name has been ſince 
diffuſed not only through the principal cities in Eng- 
land, but alfo in Scotland and Ireland. 

The pariſh of Hackney is very large, and contains 
ſeveral hamlets; among which are Clapton on the 
north, Dorleſton and Shacklewell on the weſt, and 
Homerton on the eaſt, , The church, which is a very 


antient gothic ſtructure, was a diſtinct rectory and 


vicarage in the year 1292, and dedicated to St. Au- 


ſtine. At that time it belonged to the Knights 


emplars; but on the ſuppreſſion of their order, it 


was granted to the knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, 
| from whom the church is ſuppoſed to have received 


the preſent appellation of St. John. It is a vicarge 
in lay hands, but in all eccleſiaſtical matters it is ſub- 
ject to the biſhop of London. 

Beſides the church there are ſeveral meetings for 
proteſtant diſſenters of different denominations ; and, 


on the whole, Hackney is at preſent both a flouriſhing | 


and populous village. 


The hamlets of Homer rox, DorLsToON, and CLap- 


TON, Which are in the neighbourhood of Hackney, 
are very pleaſantly ſituated, and contain many hand- 
ſome buildings. Clapton, in particular, is very large, 
and in itare a great number of good houſes, belong- 
ing to the gentry and citizens of London. Here is 
alſo a good reſervoir, which ſupplies not only the 
hamlet of Clapton, but likewiſe the village of Hack- 
ney, with water. 

Fo the north-eaſt of Hackney is a large open piece 
of ground called Hackney MARS, where, ſome few 


ears ago, were diſcovered the remains of a Roman: 


ighway | 
The next and laſt place we have to mention in this. 
county is a village called Bow, which is ſeparated from 
another village called Stratford, in Eſſex, by a branch 
of the river Lea. This village is remarkable for hav- 
ing the firſt ſtone bridge in it ever erected in England, 
the particulars of which are as follow : | 
atilda, the queen of Henry I. often went to viſit 
the ſhrine of the nunnery at Barking in Eſſex, to 
which ſhe uſually rode on horſeback, On one of theſe 
excurſions, as ſhe and her attendants were croſſing at 
Old Ford, the water, by a ſudden rain, had ſwelled 
conſiderably, fo that the queen narrowly eſcaped 
drowning, after the loſs of ſeveral of her attendants. 
In memory of this ſignal deliverance ſhe cauſed a 
brid e to be built at this place different from all others 
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in the kingdom, it being a ſtone gothic arch. The 
place where it was built was then called the Strait- 
ford ; and the people, who had never ſeen a ſtone 
arch over a river r called it a Bow, or the Bow, 
near Strait- ford, from which its preſent name is de- 
rived, namely, Stratford le Bow. 

In the reign of queen Elizabeth this village was re- 
marked for being the place of reſidence for bakers, 
who ſupplied the city of London with bread ; from 
whence it was taken to town in carts, and fold to the 
people at their own doors. ; 

The church is very antient, and there is great rea- 
ſon to believe that it was at firſt erected by queen Ma- 
tilda. It was formerly only a chapel of eaſe to Step- 
ney ; but it has for ſeveral years been made a diſtinct 
pariſh of itſelf, There are ſeveral monuments both 
in the church and church-yard, but few of them con- 
tain any remarkable inſcriptions. About the middle 
of the north wall, on the ſouth fide, is a ſtone to the 


memory of Mrs. Joyce Hunt, ſpinſter, who died the 
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24th of January, 1758, aged 83 ; and on it is the 
following inſcription : ; 
Farewell, vain world, I've ſeen enough of thee, 
And now I care not what thou ſay'ſt of me: 
Thy ſmiles I court not, nor thine anger fear : 
Freed from them all, — head lies quiet here : 
What faults you hear of me pray mind to ſhun, 
And look at home, enough there's to be done. 


Adjoining to the church is an excellent free · ſchool, 
founded in the year 1694 for 30 boys, who are cloath- 
x and inſtructed in reading, writing, arithmetic and 

atin. 6 

In this village are great numbers of ſcarlet dyers 
and-callico-printers, who live here from the particu- 
lar convenience of the place for the execution of their 
buſineſs. Here was formerly a manufactory for mak- 
ing porcelaine, but it not anſwering the expectations 
of the projectors, it has for ſome time been laid aſide, 
and the place converted to other purpoſes. 
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„With reſpect to the Roads in Middleſex, they have been already pointed out, as they naturally lead to ſeveral of 
4 the 4 we have before Jeferibed 
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TE CT. II. 


Biography of MippLEsex. 


O give a lift of all the diſtinguiſhed characters 
in London and Middleſex would far exceed the 
bounds of this work; and to omit ſome of the moſt 
celebrated would be derogatory to our _—_— 
and an indignity offered to the reader. e ſhall 
therefore only ſele& the following, whoſe diftinguiſh- 
ed abilities will make their names remembered ſo long 
as learning and virtue are known among mankind. 


Sir THomas More was born in Milk-ftreet in the 
city of London in the year 1480, his father fir John 
More having been one of the judges of the court of 
King's-bench. When he had paſſed through the 
grammar-ſchools he was ſent to Oxford, and after- 
wards entered at Lincoln's-inn to ſtudy the munici- 

al laws of the nation. He was called up to the bar, 

ut although he made a very conſiderable figure as a 
lawyer, yet the claſſic authors were his greateſt fa- 
vourites, | 


2 


| 


| 


When More was about thirty years of age, he mar- 
ried and had ſeveral children; but when Fiſher, bi- 
ſhop of Rocheſter, oppoſed the diſſolution of religious 
houſes, More took part with him, and contracted 2 


very cloſe intimacy with the monks of the Charter- 


houſe. 

It was during the time he viſited the Charter-houſe 
that he became acquainted with the celebrated Jans 
Shore, the favourite miſtreſs of Edward IV. but 
then reduced ſo low as to fit at the upper end of Gol- 
den Lane, near Old-ſtreet, begging, though in a 
modeſt manner, alms from ſuch as paſſed that way. 
He obtained ſeveral lucrative employments at court, 
and on the diſgrace of cardinal Wolſey was advanced 
to the dignity of lord high chancellor of England, an 
office which he diſcharged with integrity upwards 
of three years ; but being a great ſtickler for the pa- 
pal ſupremacy, and finding the king was going to 
break of all dependence on the court of Rome, he 
reſigned the great ſeal in order to enjoy the pleaſures 
of a retired life. But in this he was diſappointed, 
for Henry VIII. who ſeldom advanced any of his 
ſubjects without degrading them in the end, reſolved 
that fir Thomas More ſhould ſuffer the ſame fate. He 
was undoubtedly a moſt ſevere ſtickler for all the er- 

rots 
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rors of papery, which is the more ſurpriſing, as he 
had entered into the ſpirit of the fineſt writers of an- 
tiquity 3 but it is often impoſſible to account for all, 
or indeed any of thoſe frailties to which mankind are, 
by nature, ſubject. 
When Fiſher was attainted, More ſtood ſo 
to his intereſt, that he was accuſed of an overt act of 
high treaſon, in denying the king's ſupremacy, and 
being brought to a mock trial, he received ſentence 
of death, and was beheaded on Tower-hill, on the 
5th of July, 1535. 2 e 
He was of a gay, pleaſant diſpoſition, and indulged 
his vein for humour even to the laſt. When he was 
firſt committed to the Tower, the gentleman- porter 
aſking for his fee, which is the upper garment, fir 
Thomas took off his cap to give him, ſaying, This 
« is the uppermoſt garment I have.” But that not 
ſufficing, he took out a handful of angels, which he 
ve to the officer. A knight, who was preſent, fai, 
« He was glad to find he was fo full of angels.“ 
« Yes, replied fir Thomas, Ialways love to havemy 
| «& beft friends about me. After he had been 
priſoner for ſome time, his books were all taken from 
him, on which he thut up the windows of his room; 
and being aſked, why he did ſo? It is time, ſaid 
« he, to ſhut up ſhop, when the ware is all gone. 
On the day of his execution, as he was mounting the 
ſcaffold, he ſaid to one of the officers, ©* Friend, help 
« me up, and when I come down, let me ſhift for 
« myſelt.” When the executioner aſked him for- 
giveneſs, he readily anſwered, Why, man, thou 
c haſt never offended me, but my neck is fo ſhort, 
« that you will have no credit in cutting it off.” 
When he laid his head down on the block, having a 
long grey beard, he ſtroked it, and ſaid to the exe- 
cutioner, <* I pray you, let me lay my beard over the 
« block, leſt you ſhould cut it; for though you have 
« a commiſſion to cut off my head, you have none 
« to cut off my beard.” - 
His remains were interred in Chelſea church, where 
a monument, with an inſcription written by himſelf, 
are ſtill to be ſeen. He was the author of feveral 
works, but his moſt celebrated piece 1s that called 
Utopia, which has been tranſlated into Engliſh by 
biſhop Burnet. | 


William CannDEN, the great antiquarian, and 
author of the Britannia, was born in the Old Bailey, 
in the year 1551, and educated in Chrift's hofpital, 
St. Paul's ſchool, and afterwards at Oxford, where 
he took the degree of bachelor of arts. His firſt em- 
ployment was that of fecond maſter of- Weſtminſter 
ſchool, and at laſt he was appointed head maſter, al- 
though he reſigned it for a place much more ſuitable 
to his genius and diſpofition, namely, Clarencieux, 
king at arms. : 

He wrote a Greek grammar for the ufe of Weft- 
minſter ſchool, and ſpent many years in compiling his 
Britannia, which has been fince publiſhed, with notes, 
by the late biſhop Gibſon. He died the ninth of No- 
vember, 1623, and was interred in Weſtminſter ab- 
by, where a monument has been erected to his me- 
mory. He made hiſtory his favourite ſtudy, and foun- 
ded a lecture for promoting it at Oxford, 


EpmuND SPENSER, a celebrated poet, was born in 
London, about the year 1 553 After finiſhing his 
ſtudies at Cambridge, he retired into the north, where 
he fell in love with a young lady, whoſe name is not 
known, but whom he hath celebrated under the 

ame of Roſalinda. 

Leaving this retreat, he came up to London, and 
by the patronage of fir Philip Sydney was recom- 
mended to queen Elizabeth, who appointed him her 
poet-laureat. In 1580 he was made ſecretary to the 
lord Grey of Wilton, lord-deputy of Ireland, whom 
he accompanied into that — where, by his 
lordſhip's intereſt, and the queen's generoſity, he 
obtained a grant of lands in Munſter to the amount 
of 3000 acres. Here he lived for ſome time in a 
ſtate of affluence, and employed his leifure hours in 


compoſing part of his Fairy Queen, which had been 
2 
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begun long before: but, upon the breaking out of the 
rebellion, raifed by the earl of Tyrone, he was obliged 
to abandon Ireland, and return once more to Lon- 
don, where he died in extreme poverty, in the year 
1599. He was interred near Chaucer in Weſtmin- 
ſter Abbey, where, about thirty years after his death, 
a monument was erected to his memory.—See our 
account of Weſtminiter-abbey, p. 303. 


Sir Francis Bacon was the ſon of the lord-keeper 
Bacon, and born at Vork-houſe in the Strand in the 
year 1561, White very young, his father took him 
often to court, and queen-Eltzabeth ufed to call him 
her young lortikeeper. He made ſuch progreſs in 
graminatical earning, that when only twelve = 
of age he was admitted into Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, under the tuition of Dr. Wright, afterwards 
arehbiſhop of Canterbury. 

The ſtudy of the ſchools was then little better than 
fophiftry, but Bacon had a ſoul ſuperior to prejudice, 
and fuch as could not be confined within the ſmall 
eirele of what was erroneduſly called ſcience. He faw 
that the ſtudy of nature addreſſed itſelf to the ſenſes, 
and that without the uſe of inſtruments in order to 
try experiments, all attempts to inveſtigate it would be 
vain and fruitleſs. When he had gone through the 
forms of the college, as à gentleman commoner, he 
went over to France as ſecretary to fir Amias Powlet, 
the Engliſh ambaſfador. e er 

During his ſtay in France, his father the lord- 
keeper died, — his mother having ſent for him 
home, he was entered a ſtudent in Gray's Inn, and 
in proper time called up to the bar. When he was 
only twenty-feven years of age he was appointed 
one of the queen's council, and afterwards regiſter of 


the ſtar- chamber. 


On the acceſſion of James I. he was honoured 
with knighthood, and appointed folicitor- general. 
He was foon after made attorney-general ; and when 
the lord Egerton refigned the great feal, Bacon was 
created a peer, and conftituted lord high chancellor of 
England. During his leiſure hours he applied him- 
ſelf fo eloſely to the ſtudy of nature, that although 
he did not live to ſee philoſo by brought to a ſtate of 
perfection, yet he not only led the way, but alſo 
pointed out the road, which has made room for all 
thoſe improvements that have laid open the ſecrets of 
nature to the meaneſt capacities. 

In 1621 he was raifed to the dignity of viſcount St. 
Alban's, and appeared with great pomp and ſplendor 
at the opening of the ſeſſion of parliament, which 
met on the zoth of January of the fame year. But 
he was ſoon furprized with a ſtrange reverfe of fof- 
tune, and all his honours totally annihilated. A 
bill was brought into parliament againſt him for bribe- 
ry, and the crime was of two glaring a nature, and 
fupported by too poſitive evidence, to be denied. He 
confeſſed himſelf guilty, and received judgment to 
pay a fine of 40,000l. to be deprived of all his em- 
ptoyments, rendered incapable of ever fitting in the 
Houſe of Lords, and to be impriſoned in'the Tower 
during his majeſty's pleaſure. The king, however, 
remitted his ſentence, and ſuffered him to retire pri- 
vately, on an annual penſion of 1800l. 

During the remainder of his life he devoted his time 
to the purſuits of literature; and it appears from the 
works he compoſed during this period, that, notwith- 
ſtanding his misfortunes, his wy” = were ſtil] free, 
vigorous and noble. He died at Highgate on the gth 
of April, 1626, and was buried at St. Alban's. 


Ix160 Joxxs, the celebrated architect (whom we 
have often mentioned in the courſe of this work) was 
born about the year 1572, in the neighbourhood of 
St. Paul's, London. 13 what manner he received his 
firft education we are not informed, different conjec- 
tures having been advanced on that head. Be this as 
it may, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf early by the extra- 
ordinary progreſs he made in the art of drawing and 
deſigning, and was particularly noted for his ſxill in 
ractice of landſcape painting. 
heſe admirable talents introduced him to the 

knowledge 
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knowledge of the earl of Pembroke, who was a great 
patron of all liberal ſciences. This nobleman, ad- 
miring Mr. Jenes's genius, took him under his pro- 
tection, and ſent him abroad in order to perfect him- 
ſelf, by ſtudying the works of the beſt maſters in Ita- 
ly, and the politer parts of Europe. Thus ſupport- 
ed, he ſpent many years in compleating his educa- 
tion ; to which * chooſing Venice for the chief 
place of his reſidence, he ſuffered nothing of real 
value or merit to eſcape his attention; and the im- 
provements he there made gave ſuch an eclat to his 
eee all over Europe, that Chriſtian IV. king 
of Denmark ſent for him, and appointed him his ar- 
chitect-general. In this poſt he continued for ſome 
years, and acquitted himſelf with the | moſt diſtin- 

uiſhed reputation. However, on the acceſſion of 
= I. he returned to England; when Anne, the 
conſort of that prince, took him into favour, in con- 
ſequence of letters recommendatory which ſhe had 
received from her brother the king of Denmark. 
The queen appointed him her architect, but it does 
not appear that he was employed in any works of 
importance till ſome. years after; for, upon the death 
of Henry Prince - » Wales, he weat once more to 
Italy, and continued there ſome years, improving 
himſelf ſtill farther in his favourite art. On his re- 
turn to England a ſecond time, he was made princi- 
pal overſeer of his majeſty's works throughout Eng- 
and, ſoon after which he finiſhed that magnificent 
edifice the Banquetting-houſe at Whitehall. 

In 1620, by the king's orders, he took an accurate 
ſurvey of that 8 group of ſtones on Saliſbury- 
Plain, commonly called Stone-henge, and drew up an 
account with his opinion reſpecting that famous mo- 
nument of antiquity, which he preſented to the king. 
In this account, after much reaſoning, and a long ſe- 
ries of authorities, he concludes at laſt that this an- 
cient and ſtupendous pile muſt have been originally 
a Roman temple, inſcribed to Ccelus the ſenior of the 
heathen gods, built after. the Tuſcan order, and that 
it was erected when the Romans flouriſhed here, and 
probably betwixt the time of Agricola's government, 
and the reign of Conſtantine the Great. 

Mr. Jones was continued in all his employments by 
king Charles I. and it appears from the writings of 
ſeveral of our poets, that his leiſure hours were ſpent 
in deſigning proper decorations for the ſtage. 

When the cival wars broke. out, he adhered to his 
royal maſter from a principle of gratitude ; and fo 
conſpicuous was his fidelity, that it expoſed him to 
very conſiderable loſſes. During the uſurpation, he 
was conſidered as diſaffected to government, and was 
conſtrained to pay 4ool. by way of compoſition for 
his eſtate. 

The unhappy fate of his maſter ſat heavy on his 
mind; and though he ſtill preſerved his office, after 
the death of that prince, yet he did not live to ſee the 
reſtoration of the royal family. He died about Mid- 
ſummer 1652, and was interred in the chancel of St. 
Bennet's church, near Paul's Wharf, London. Againſt 
the wall, at ſome diſtance from his grave, was a mo- 
nument erected to his memory; but it was deſtroyed 
by the fire in 1666. : 

Mr. Jones was about 79 years of age when he died, 
and retained all his faculties to the laſt. He left ſe- 
veral manuſcripts, which were afterwards printed and 
publiſhed. He was perfectly well ſkilled in the ma- 
thematics, and had ſome inſight into the two learned 

ages Greek and Latin ; befides which, he had 
an excellent taſte for poetry. Theſe accompliſh- 
ments, however, were no more than the decorations 
and counterpart of his proper character, namely, that 
of an architect, of which he was certainly the great- 
eſt that ever lived in Britain. The ſtrength of his 
genius, and the ſolidity of his judgment, enabled him 
to ſoar above vulgar prejudices ; and had his ſucceſ- 
ſors attended to the rules laid down by him, we 
might by this time have ſeen ſuch edifices erected as 
would have been an honour to the projectors, and an 
ornament to the nation. 


Benjamin, or, as he is more commonly called, | 


ah 


Ben Johxsox, was the ſon of a clergyman in Weg. 
minſter, and born in that city in the year 1 574, about 
2a month after his father's death. He was educated 

firſt in a private ſchool in St. Martin's in the Fields. 
and afterwards in Weſtminſter-ſchool under the learn. 
ed Mr. Camden ; but his mother marrying a ſecond 
Huſband, who was by trade a bricklayer, Ben was 
obliged to leave the ſchool, and work at his ſtep-fa- 
ther's buſineſs. In reſentment to this indignity, he 
inliſted as a ſoldier in the army, and was ſoon after 
ſent to the Netherlands. In this character he is ſaid 
to have behaved with great bravery ; for having killed 


one of the enemy in fingle combat, he brought off 


the ſpoils in fight of both armies. 

On his return to England he entered himſelf a ſtu- 
dent of St, Joha's College, Cambridge; but his 
finances not permitting him to purſue his ſtudies, he 
was glad to be admitted into a company of players. In 
this character he had another opportunity of fignaliz- 
ing his courage; for a quarrel happening between him 
and one of his fellow actors, a duel enſued, when 
Ben killed his antagoniſt. Whether he was ever tried 
for it or not is uncertain ; but we rather imagine he 
obtained the queen's pardon before. any bill was 


found. 


The firſt play Ben wrote was brought upon the ſtage 
by the intereſt of Shakeſpear, who was then both an 
actor and manager ; and generally performed himſelf 
one of the principal parts of it. Thus encouraged, 
Ben's genius ripened apace; and from 1598 to 1603, 
he furniſhed the ſtage regularly with a new play every 
year. After this he became more low in his produc- 
tions, though he ſtill cantinued to write. | 

In 1619 he was made poet-laureat, with an annual 
ſalary of 100l. He is ſaid to have indulged himſelf ve- 
ry freely with his bottle, and although he was above 
want in his latter years, yet he was too bad an œco- 
nomiſt ever to ſave money. 

He attempted to write tragedy, but could never 
ſucceed in it, Some of his comedies are excellent, 
particularly, Every Man in his Humour, Volpone, 
and the Alchymiſt. He died in 1637, and was buried 
in Weſtminſter-abby, where a monument was erec- 
ted to his memory. See p. 303. 


Sir ThouAs GRESHAM, an eminent merchant and 
a generous benefactor to the public, was the ſon of ſir 
Richard Greiham, lord- mayor of London, and born 
in that city in the year 1519. After ſtudying for ſome 
time at Cambridge he —. ed, in imitation of ſeveral 
of his predeceſſors, to apply himſelf to trade, and 
in this he met with ſuch uncommon ſucceſs, that he 
ſoon became one of the richeſt merchants in the 
kingdom. 

e managed the money- affairs of the crown at 
Antwerp during the reigns of Edward VI. and queen 
Mary ; and was not only continued in the ſame em- 
ployment on the acceſſion of queen Elizabeth, but 
was likewiſe raiſed to the honour of knighthood, and 
conſtituted the queen's merchant. 

About the year 1560 he built his ſpacious and mag- 
nificent houſe in Biſhopſgate-ſtreet (on the ſpot 
where the Exciſe Office now ſtands) which he after- 
wards endowed and converted into a college; and, in 
1566, he erected the ſuperb fabric of the Royal Ex- 
change for the reception of the merchants. This 
ſtructure was unhappily deſtroyed by the great fire in 
1666, but was immediately rebuilt by the city and the 
Mercers Company. 

Sir Thomas died ſuddenly on the 21ſt of Novem- 
ber, 1579, in the 61ſt year of his age. 


Joux Milton (the celebrated author of Paradiſe 
Loſt, and the 2 poet of his time) was born in 
Bread - ſtreet, London, in the year 1608. He re- 
ceived the firſt rudiments of learning from a private 
tutor, but was afterwards ſent to St. Paul's ſchool, 
_ from thence removed to Chriſt's College, Cam- 
bridge. 

He applied himſelf ſo cloſely to ſtudy, that even in 
his youth he laid the foundation of thoſe diſorders 
which never after torlook him; and towards the latter 

part 
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art of his life he loſt his eye-fight. He imbibed the 
fine? ſentiments of the Greek and Roman Claſſics, 
and udied the ſcriptures according to their true lite- 
aning. 
When he had taken his degree of maſter of arts, 
he left the univerſity, and went to reſide with his ta- 
ther at a private houſe in Buckinghamſhire. In this 
ate of retirement he ſpent about five years, proſe- 
cuting his ſtudies with the greateſt aſſiduity ; and here 
he wrote his celebrated pieces, the Maſque of Co- 
mus, L*Allegro, II Penſeroſo, and Lycidas. 
In 1637 he ſet out on his travels, and ſpent ſome 


months at Paris, in company with the famous Hugo 


Grotius, ambaſſador from the king of Sweden. 
From France he went into Italy, and ſpent ſome time 
at Florence, where he learnt to ſpeak the language 
with all the fluency of a native, Venice alſo engaged 
his attention, and he ſpent a conſiderable time at 
Naples and Rome. f n 
During his reſidence in Italy he received informa- 
tion that the flames of civil wars were breaking out 
in England, in conſequence of which he immediately 
returned to his native country, in order to be a ſpec- 
tator of that ſtruggle which England was about to 
make in defence of its natural rights and privileges. 
As he had conceived the moſt inveterate antipathy 
againſt the whole frame of the church of England, he 
publiſhed ſeveral ſpirited pieces againſt the biſhops, 
which at that time made a conſiderable noiſe. 
In 1642 he took a houſe in Jewin- ſtreet, and open- 
ed a genteel academy for the inſtruction of young 
entlemen ; and it appears, from a treatiſe he wrote 
on that ſubject, that no man was ever better qualified 
for diſcharging the duties of ſo important a character. 
In this office he ſo diſtinguiſhed himſelf, that it was 
conſidered as a great favour to have a young gentle- 
man admitted into his academy. 
About this time he married one Miſs Powel, the 
daughter of a gentleman of fortune in Worceliter- 
ſhire. This gentleman was a great royaliſt, and to 


him is 7 aſcribed the difference which ſoon af- 
e 


r aroſe between Milton and his wite. They had 
= been married above a month, when Mrs. Milton 
went to viſit her relations in the country, promiſing 
to return at a ſtated time: but inſtead of fultilling her 
engagements, ſhe ſent her huſband word, that ſhe 
was — not to have any thing farther to ſay 
to him. 

Milton had too much ſpirit not to reſent ſo groſs an 
inſult ; and therefore wrote his celebrated treatiſe on 
Divorce, which brought upon him the indignation of 
the Weſtminſter aſſembly, in whoſe defence he had 
learnedly written againſt the biſhops. He looked on 
the marriage obligation as diſſolved; and it having 
been repreſented to his wife, that he was actually 
making his addreſſes to a young lady in St. Martin's 
le Grand, her pride and jealouſy took the alarm, and 
the friends of both were earneſt in etfecting a recon- 
ciliation. One evening, when he was in com 
with this young lady, it was ſo contrived, that his 
wife ſhould be l in an oppoſite chamber; when, 
in the midſt of the converſation, ſhe entered the room, 
and fell upon her knees before her huſband, who, af- 
ter a few words, received her with open arms, and 
took her home to his houſe. They afterwards lived 
exceeding happy, ſhe being in every reſpect a very 
prudent woman. 
at laſt died in child-bed. | 

When Oliver Cromwell aſſumed the reins of go- 
vernment, Milton was made Latin fecretary, ſoon af- 
ter which he loſt the uſe of his ſight. Though this 
affliction was very great, it did not prevent him from 
attending to the duties of his office, and even proſe- 
cuting his ſtudies by means of an amanuenſis, whom 
he procured to read to him. He married a ſecond 
wife, the daughter of one captain Woodcock of 
Hackney, who alſo died in child-bed about ten months 
after their marriage. Some time after the death of 
this lady he married a third, the daughter of one Mr. 
Minſhal, a gentleman in Cheſhire, who ſurvived him 
many years, as appears by her having been alive at 
Nampwich, in the year 1729. 
| 31 | 


. eſtate at Chertſey in Su 
She bore him ſeveral children, and 
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In the year 166; he tetired with his family to a 
{mall houte. at Chalfont in Buckinghamthire; and 
here it is ſuppoſed he finiſhed his great work on the 
Fall of Man. It was ſome time before the merit of 
this piece was diſcovered, party prejudice having been 
fo violent during the reign of king Charles 11. that 
the name of the author was ſufficient to have de- 
ſtroyed its reputation, had it been formed by the beſt 
writer in the univerſe. It has ſince, however, ob- 
tained its juſt reward, and will certainly render his 
name immortal ſo long as the Englith language is 
known, 

Milton lived in an eaſy, though not affluent man- 
ner, till 1674, when he died of a fit of the gout in 
Bunhill-fields, London. He was buried in St. Giles's 
church, Cripplegate, but there was not any monu- 
ment erected in that place to perpetuate his memory, 

The late Mr. Benſon, auditor of the Exchequer, 
has ſupplied that deficiency by erecting a marble mo- 
nument for him in Weſtminiter-abby, a deſcription 
of which the reader will find in p. 303. His diſtin- 
guiſhed abilities occaſioned the following lines to be 
written on the comparative difference between him, 
Homer, and Virgil: 


Three poets in three diſtant ages born, 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn ! 
The firſt in loftineſs of thought ſurpaſs'd, 
The next in majeſty, and both the laſt. 
The force of nature could no further go, 
To makea third, ſhe join'd the former two. 


ABRAHAM CowrEr, who was equally celebrated 
for the purity of his life, as his poetical genius, was 
the ſon of a grocer in Fleet-ſtreet, where he was 
born in the year 1618. He was a poſthumous child, 
being born after his father's death; but this loſs was 
made up by the indulgent care of his mother, who 


procured his admiſſion as one of the king's ſcholars 


on the royal foundation at Weſtminſter, 

He diſcovered an early genius for poetry, and an 
old edition of Spencer's Fairy Queen having acciden- 
tally come to his hands, he read it all over, and the 
ſtories of giants, knights, and enchanted caſtles filled 
his mind with the moſt elevated notions; and he pub- 
liſhed a volume of poems before he had attained his 
fifteenth year. 

He remained at Weſtminſter ſchool till he became 
pertectly acquainted with the learned languages ; after 
which he was elected into Trinity college, Cambridge, 
where he made conſiderable progreſs in the ſtudy of 
the ſciences, particularly botany, of which he became 
a perfect maſter, 

On the breaking out of the civil wars, he left the 
univerſity ; and atter the death of the king he fol- 
lowed the royal family abroad, giving them all the 
advice, and doing them every ſervice in his power. 
From theſe views he came over to England in 1656; 
but was apprehended and committed to priſon, from 
whence he was not diſcharged till he had ſubmitted to 
comply with very rigorous conditions. e 

When the royal family were reſtored, Cowley was 
offered ſeveral lucrative employments; but having 
ſpent great part of his time in an unſettled manner, 
and being fond of retirement, the king gave him an 
» Where he lived about tix 
years, and died on the 28th of July 1667. | 

He was interred with great funeral pomp in Weſt- 


| minſter abbey, and a monument erected to his memo- 


ry, with an inſcription on it,. written by Dr. Sprat, 

afterwards biſhop of Rocheſter. —See page 302. 
When the king was informed of his death, he ſaid, 

Mr. Cowley had not left a better man behind him in 


England. His character as a poet will be beſt known 


by the following lines of Mr. Addiſon : 


Great Cowley then (a mighty genius wrote) 


O'er-run with wit, and lavith of his thought : 

His turns too cloſely on the reader preſs, 

He more had pleas'd us, had hepleas'd us leſs : 

One glittering thought no ſooner ſtrikes our eyes 

With filent wonder, but new wonders riſe. 
4R 
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Pardon, great poet, that ] dare to name 

Th' unnumber'd beauties of thy verſe with blame. 

Thy fault is only wit in its exce!s ; 

But wit like thine in any ſhape will pleaſe. 

Bleſt man ! whoſe ſpotleſs lite, and charming lays 
= Employ'd the tuneful prelate in thy praiſe. 

Bleſt man ! whoſe life ſhail be for ever known, 

In Sprat's ſucceſsful labours, and thy own. 


Isaac Barrow, D. D. was the ſon of an eminent 
merchant in London, where he was born in the year 
1630. He was ſent, while very young, to the Char- 
ter-houſe ſchool, but was ſo averſe to learning, and 
ſo naturally miſchievous in his diſpoſition, that his 
father, who was a very pious man, heartily lamented 
he had ever been born. However, the old gentleman 
lived to ſee him an ornament and honour both to learn- 
ing and religion, and often bleſſed God that he had 
made him the father of fuch a ſon. 

Young Barrow began his ſtudies in Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, of which he was choſen fellow when 
only eighteen years of age. Here he ſtudied phyſic 
and the mathematics, in the latter of which he is taid 
to have made greater progreſs than any Engliſhman 
had ever done before. 

In 1656 he travelled abroad ; and after viſiting his 
father, who was then at'Paris, he-went to Florence, 
Venice, Rome and Naples; after which he ſpent about 
a year in Turkey, and then returned to England, 
During his voyage from Italy to Smyrna, he was de- 
livered in a fignal manner from being taken by an Al- 
gerine corſair. The pirate attacked the ſhip in which 
he was, not far from the iſland of Malta, and in ſuch 
caſes every perſon on board is obliged to give what 
aſſiſtance they are able. Mr. Barrow was placed at 
one of the guns, and behaved with great courage du- 
ring the engagement, till one of the enemy's guns 
burſting, it ſo intimidated - them, that they tacked 
and ſheered off, with the loſs of ſeveral of their hands. 
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into orders, more in conformity to the ſtatutes of his 


aſtical preferments. He was choſen profeſſor of 
Greek, fellow of the Royal Society, and profeſſor of 
Geometry in Greſham College. He was alſo choſen 
profeſfor of the mathematics -in Cambridge, where 
he brought that ſort of learning to a ſtate of perfec- 
tion unknown in former times; and in 1669 he re- 
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The following year he took the degree of doctor in 


divinity ; and his uncle, the biſhop of St. Aſaph, pre- 
ſented him to a ſmall ſinecure in Wales; but he ſtill 
remained in the college as a fellow. 

In 1672 he was promoted to the dignity of maſter 
of Trinity College By Charles II. who faid he was 
ſure he had beſtowed it on the beſt ſcholar in England. 
In 1675 he was choſen vice- chancellor, which office 
he enjoyed but a fhort time, for he was haſtily taken 

' eff by a violent fever in 1677. | 
He was certainly one of the beſt preachers of his 
time, as alſo one of the moſt pious chriſtians. He 
was fo regardleſs of his perſon, that unleſs he was re- 
minded of it by ſome ot his friends, he was apt to ne- 
glect putting on clean Wn, and to appear otherwiſe 
exceeding dirty. b | a 


RonerT Sourk, D. D. was born at Hackney in 
this county, in the year 9035 He learned the Latin 
and Greek languages at Weſtminſter ſchool, under the 
famous Dr. Buſby. He was fo remarkable for his 
knowledge in Latin, that he was appointed by the 
maſter to read prayers in the ſchool. (9144 
Agreeable to the rules of the foundation, he was 
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a copy of Latin verſes in praiſe of Oliver Cromwell. 
Soon after the reftoration he complied with the act of 
uniformity, and was appointed chaplain to the lord 
chancellor Clarendon, ho procured him the valuable 
place of a prebendary in the collegiate church of Weſt- 


minſter. ; 
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A ſhort time after his return to England, he entered 


college, than with any intent ot ſoliciting for eceleſi- 


bpned'it in favour of his friend and pupil the great fir 
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In 1676 he was appvinted chaplain to the duke of 

York, and accompanied the hon. Mr. Hyde whe 
he went ambaſſador to the king of Poland. He had a 
great averſion to popery, and in the latter part of the 
reign of Charles 11. he refuſed to accept of ſome bi 
thoprics that were offered him on condition of his 
complying with the corrupt meaſures of adminiſtra. 
tion, 
He was by nature endowed with ſuch a ſeverity of 
expreſſion, and had ſo much farcaſtic humour, that 
when the earl of Rocheſter pitched upon him 28.4 di- 
vine ot the church of England to diſpute with a Ro- 
miſh prieſt, king James II. objected to it, leſt kis 
beloved idolatry ſhould be. treated with too much xi. 
dicule. " | f 

He complied heartily with the revolution, and took 
the oaths. to the government, but refuſed a bilhopric ' 
that was offered him, becauſe the perſon ejected had 
lived long with him in a ftate of friendſhip. He died 
in 1716, and was interred in Weſtminſter Abbey 
where a handſome monument has begu erected to "I 
memory.—dece page 302. | 

Dr. South was certainly a. moſt admired preacher 
and his ſermons have in them whatever wit or know. 
ledge could put together. In his younger years he had 
imbibed the notions of Socinus ; but being in com- 
pany with ſome divines who ridiculed him on it, he 
told them, if they could eſtabliſh the doctrine of pre- 
ſcience, he would immediately relinquiſh his former 
opinions, and that having been done to his utmoſt 
- — OM he became for ever after a moderate Cal. 
viniſt. 

As an inſtance of the natural ,turn of wit to which 
this gentleman was ſubject, we ſhall, for the amuſe- 
ment of our readers, ſubjoin the following anecdote: 

Some time before his death he reſided at Caverſham 
in Oxfordſhire, and having occaſion to come to Lon- 
don on particular affairs, he took the opportunity of 
paying a morning viſit to his old friend Dr. Water- 
land. The doctor being rejoiced to ſee him, preſſed 
him to ſtay dinner, which he at length contented to 
do; but the doctor's lady, who was a remarkable 
ceconomiit, diſapproved ot this, and calling her huſ- 
band into an adjoining room, began to expoſtulate 
with him on the abſurdity of -aſking the gentleman to 
dine, when he knew ſhe was utterly unprovided, 
The doctor endeavoured to pacify her by ſaying it was 


his fellow-collegian, and he could not do lets than 


aſk him to dine : he therefore begged ſhe would com- 
poie herſelf, and haſten to provide ſomething elegant, 
for there was not a man in the world he reſpected 


more than the friend that was now, come to lee him. 
;— This, inſtead, of mending the matter, made it 


worſe : the lady;ſaid the had already got a leg of mut- 
ton, and if he would be fo filly to invite his friends 
upon ſuch occaſions, they {hould take what ſhe had 
to give them, for the would not be put out of her way 


for any of them.— The doctor was now provoked 


ſent to finiſh His ſtudies in Chriſt church, Oxford, 


where he particularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf, by writing || he finiſhed his ſtudies, 


beyond all patience, and proteſted, that if it was not 
for the ſtranger. then in the houſe, he wauld thraſh 
her. Dr. South, who had heard the whole dialogue, 
and was not a little diverted, inſtantly ſtopped the diſ- 
pute, by ſaying, with his uſual humour, in a voice 
loud enough to be heard, Dear doctor, as we have. 
been friends ſo long, I beſeech you not to make a 


“ ſtranger of me upon this occaſion.” — The lady, 
alhamed of the diſcovery, retired, and appeared no 
more that day, but ordered a handſome dinner to be 


ſerved up, and left the two doctors to enjoy themſelves 
peaceably to their mutual ſatisfaction. 


John STRyPE was born at Stepney in this county, 
in the year 1643. His parents, Who were in very re- 
putable circumſtances, ſent him to St. Paul's School, 
and from thence to Jeſus College, Cambridge, where 
When he had taken his de- 
gree of maſter of arts, he entered into holy orders, 
and was preſented:to a ſmall living in Eſſex, a ſhort 
time after which he obtained the rectory of Low Lay- 
ton in the ſame county. 

Mr. Strype was ſtrongly attached to the ſtudy of 


hiſtory ; and having contracted an acquaintance with 
one 


Sir Michael Hicks, a very learned gentleman, 
he lived in his pariſh, and whoſe father had been 


ſecretary to the great lord Burleigh, he obtained copies 


of his manuſcripts, and from them compiled thirteen 
olumes in folio, all relating to our reformation from 
poperyz and the lives and actions of the reformers, 
— firſt proteſtant biſhops. : 
He lived to the great age of 4 and enjoyed all his 
ſenſes and faculties to the laſt, notwithſtanding his 
intenſe application to ſtudy. He died at Low Layton 


in 1737» 


W1LLiam PENN (an eminent writer among the 

uakers, and founder of the colony of Penſylvania 
in North America) was the ſon of Sir William Penn, 
Knt. admiral of England, and born in the pariſh of 
St. Catherine's, London, October r4, 1644. He 
received the firſt rudiments of learning at Chigwell 
in Eſſex ; after which he was entered a gentleman 
commoner of Chriſt-Church in Oxford. He did not, 
however, remain long in that learned ſeminary, for 
having withdrawn himſelf from the national method 
of worſhip, and embraced the principles of the Qua- 
kers, among whom he became a preacher, he was firſt 
condemned in a heavy fine, and then expelled the 
© When he returned to his father he met with treat- 
ment ſtill more ſevere, He turned him out of doors, 
and refuſed to give him a ſingle ſhilling towards his 

ence. : 

perſecutions were not, however, ſufficient 
to damp the natural vigour of his ſpirits, nor extin- 
guiſh the flame of zeal that had been kindled in his 
mind. He was frequently apprehended and commit- 
ted to priſon, for no other reaſon but that he did not 
comply with the forms of the eſtabliſhed church. 
Sometimes he was impriſoned in the Tower, at others 
in Newgate, and ſometimes in Ireland, where his 
father, though ſtill diſſatisfied with him, had com- 
mitted to his care the management of an eſtate. But 
the old gentleman was at laſt perfectly reconciled to 
him, and left him at his death a very plentiful for- 
"Young Penn's perſecutions, however, were conti- 
nued till 1681, when king Charles II. in conſidera- 
tion of the ſervices of his father, and ſundry debts 
due to him from the crown at the time of his deceaſe, 
gr-nted, by letters patent, to his ſon and heirs, a large 
track of land in America, fince called Penſylvania. In 
conſequence of this, young Penn immediately failed 
for that country, and made ſuch remarks as to be able 
to form a true judgment in what manner he could turn 


- dvantage. . 
7 Thema . theſe diſcoveries and obſervations, and 


being of a generous turn of mind, he returned to | 


England, and engaged ſeveral people to go over and 


ſettle there, upon whom he beſtowed many valuable | 


privileges, At this time he had thoughts of returnin 
to America, but James II. whoſe deſign was to in- 


troduce popery, took him into his favour, under the | 


pretence of eſtabliſhing an unlimited liberty of con- 


{cience, although with no other view, but that of grant- | 


ing the popith prieſts every opportunity to delude the 
multitude, and bring them over to their idolatry, 

His connections with the court rendered him an 
object of reproach, becauſe moſt people believed, that 
unleſs he had been a papiſt,. he could not have been 
admitted to ſuch a degree of familiarity with the bigot- 
ted king; but when queen Anne came to the throne 
theſe ſuſpicions ſubſided, and he was once more taken 
into favour, even by the whig miniſtry, 


In 1699 he went over to Penſylvania with his wife [ 


and family, and in 1701 returned to England. The 
air of London not agreeing with his conſtitution, in 
1710 he took a handſome houſe at Ruſhcomb near 

wyford in Buckinhamſhire, where he reſided dur- 
ing the remainder of his life. He died on the goth of 
July, 1718, in the 74th year of his age, and was bu- 
ried at a place called Jordans in that county. 

Never, perhaps, was man better qualified than Mr. 
Penn for conciliating the friendſhip of an uncivilized 


people. By his humane and kind behaviour he ſo 


_— 
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ingratiated himſelf with the native Americans, that 
they ſtill retain a veneration for his memory, His 


writings in defence of the Quakers are numerous. and 
well known, | : 


Jonx Hoven, D. D. was born in ſome part of 
the county of Middleſex, in the year 1650. He re- 
ceived his firſt education at the free-ſchool in Bir- 
mingham, from whence he was removed to Magdalen 
College, Oxford, where he tiniſhed his ſtudies, and 
was choſen a fellow. 

After he had taken his degrees, he entered into 
orders, but remained a fellow of his college till 1687, 
when king James II. in order to promote the eſta- 
bliſhment of popery, thought no meaſures ſo likely to 
be effectual as that of placing Romiſh prieſts at the 
head of our ſeminaries of learning. As Magdalen- 
College was one of the richeſt in the nation, he deter- 
mined to beſtow it on one of the Jeſuits ; and accord- 
ingly a royal mandamus was iſſued, ordering the fel- 
lows to elect one Farmer, a Romiſh prieſt, to the 
maſterſhip ; but they treated the order with the con- 
tempt it deſerved, and, according to the oaths they 
had taken, elected Dr. Hough in his ſtead, 

The bigotted king, who was at this time ſolely un- 
der the direction of Petre the jeſuit, was ſo highl 
offended at this inſult, that the court of King's Benc 
was moved for a writ of Quo Warranto againſt the 
college. The fellows appeared with the ſtatutes of 
their ſociety ; and pleaded, that by oath they were 
obliged to elect one of their own body as maſter. 
This, however, had but little effect on their perſecu- 
tors, who treated them with the greateſt inſolence, 
and diſmiſſed them with contempt. Dr. Hough was 
deprived of the maſterſhip by letters-patent ; but when 
the news arrived that the prince of Orange intended 
to invade England, the puſillanimous king ordered 
him to be re-inſtated in his-office. 

After the revolution he was appointed biſhop of 
Oxford ; and in 1669 was tranſlated to the ſee of 
Litchfield and Coventry. On the death of Dr. Ten- 
niſon, he was offered the archbiſhoprick of Canter- 
bury, which he thought proper to decline, but accept- 
ed the ſee of Worceſter, which he enjoyed during the 
remainder of his life. He died in the year 1743, at 
which time he was in the 93d year of his age. 

This gentleman was poſſeſſed of many valuable 


| properties, and was greatly reſpected by all who had 


the honour of his acquaintance. The late lord L t- 
tleton, Who knew him well, has thus celebrated his 
virtues in a poem addreſſed to a young gentleman who 


had thoughts of entering into holy orders: 


Good Wor'fter thus ſupports his drooping age, 

Far from court flatt'ry, far from part rage : 

He who, in youth, a tyrant's frown defy'd, 

Firm and intrepid on his country's fide ; 

Her boldeſt champion then, and now her mildeſt 
uide. , | 

O a warmth ! O ſanctity divine! 

To emulate his worth, my friend be thine: 

Learn from his life the duties of the gown, 

Learn not to flatter, nor inſult the crown ; 

Nor baſely ſervile court the guilty great, 

Nor raiſe the church a ri al to the ſtate : 

To error mild, to vice alone ſevere, 

Seek not to ſpread the law of love by fear. 

The prieft who plagues the world can never 

No foe to man was e'er to God a friend. 

Let reaſon and let virtue faith maintain, 

All force but theirs is impious, weak and vain, 


mend, 


As a proof of the natural ſweetneſs of temper, as 
well as ready turn of wit, with which this gentle- 
man was poſſeſſed, we ſhall preſerve the following 
anecdote, | 

A young gentleman, whoſe family had been well 
acquainted with the biſhop, in . making the tour of - 
England, called to pay his reſpects to his lordſhip as 
he paſſed by his ſeat in the country. It happened to 
be dinner-time, and the room full of company. The 
biſhop, however, received him with great familiarity, 

bur 
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but the ſervant, in reaching him a chair, threw down || In all theſe places he behaved with the greateſt inte- 


a curious weather-glaſs, that had coſt twenty guineas, 
and broke it. The gentleman was under infinite 
concern, and began to excuſe the ſervant, and make 
an apology for being himſelf the occaſion of the acci- 
dent, when the biſhop, with great good nature, in- 
terrupted him: * Be not under any concern, faid his 
'<« lordſhip, ſmiling, for I am much beholden to you 
© for it. We have had a very dry ſeaſon; and now 
I hope we ſhall have rain. I never ſaw the glaſs fo 
% Low in my life.” The whole company were pleaſed 
awith his lordſhip's humour and pleaſantry; and the 
more ſo, as he was then turned of eighty, a time 
of liſe when the infirmities of age make moſt men 


peeviſh and haſty. 


Epmunp HALLEY was the ſon of a ſoap-boiler in 
Shoreditch, where he was born in the year 1656. He 
received his firſt education in St. Paul's School, where 
he acquired a competent knowledge of the claſſic au- 


thors, and became familiarly acquainted with the ma- 


thematics, after which he removed to Oxford, and 
there compleated his ſtudies. 

His deſire to obtain knowledge was unbounded, 
but his moſt darling ſtudy, and to which he had de- 
voted his time from the earlieſt part of life, was that 
of aſtronomy. In this ſcience he became ſuch a pro- 
ficient, as to ſurprize all the learned in Europe. 
There was not any thing that appeared beyond the 
reach or his abilities; nor did he conſider any difh- 
culty too great, when he had an opportunity of grati- 
fying his curioſity. | | 

In 1677 he made a voyage to the ifland of St. He- 
lena, to know the number of the fixed ſtars; after 
which he failed through every part of the Atlantic 


ocean, in order. to conſider the variation of the nee- | 


dle, a curious account of which was afterwards pub- 
liſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. He likewiſe 
attempted to diſcover the nature of the longitude at 
fea ; and although. he laid the ground-work, yet he 
had never the happineſs of raiſing the ſuperſtructure. 
He was coi:tinually employed in inventing ſchemes 
for the beneſit of his country; and although he was 
never advanced to any lucrative place, yet, by his in- 
genuity, he enjoyed a comfortable ſubſiſtence. He 
died in the year 1742, in the 86th year of his age. 


MaTTHEw PRIOR, one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
poets of his time, was the ſon of a joiner, and born 
in London in the year 1664. He was but very young 
at the time of his father's death ; and having an 
uncle who kept a reputable tavern, he was taken into 
the houſe in order to aſliſt as a waiter. 

Young Prior had been ſome time in Weſtminſter- 
ſchovl before his father died, at which place he ac- 
quired a conſiderable knowledge of the clafſics ; and 
although he was through neceſſity confined to the 
mean employment of a waiter, yet, when his leiſure 
hours would permit, he dedicated his time to the im- 
provement of his underſtanding. 

As his uncle's houſe was a place of the moſt genteel 
entertainment, it was frequented by ſeveral noblemen, 

whom was the earl of Dorſet. This noble- 


_— 
man ſoon conceived an affection for young Prior, who 


often repeated to his lordſhip ſome of the moſt beau- 
tiful paſſages of the claſſic authors. One evening a 
diſpute aroſe among the company concerning a ſen- 
tence in Horace, when the earl of Dorſet propoſed 
referring it to the waiter, who being called, explained 
the matter in diſpute to the entire ſatisfaction of the 
whole company. This circumſtance highly pleaſed 
the earl, who entertained ſo great a regard tor Prior, 
that he ſent him, at his own expence, to St. John's 
College, Cambridge, where he compleated his ſtudies 
and was made a fellow. 

When the revolution took place, he was brought 
to court by his great patron the earl of Dorſet, and 
made ſecretary to the earl of Berkley, ambaſſador to 
the ſtates general. He went afterwards to France in 
the ſame character, under the earl of Portland, and 
was at length appointed ſecretary of ſtate for Ireland. 

2 


| he was unable to proceed. 


grity, and in 1700 was appointed one of the lords 
commiſſioners of trade and plantations. 

On the acceſſion of George I. he was taken into 
cuſtody, in conſequence of articles of impeachment 
exhibited againſt him by the Houſe of Commons, and 
favoured by the new miniſtry. All his papers were 
ſeized, but as nothing could be made of them, he was 
diſcharged, and ſpent the remainder of his life in 
peace and retirement. He died in 1721, and was in- 
terred in Weſtminſter Abbey, where a handſome mo- 
nument has been erected to his memory. See p. 303. 

There are but few of the Engliſh poets who have 
exceeded Prior. His thoughts are ſublime, his ſenti. 
ments moral, his language eaſy, yet engaging ; and 
the principal end and delign of all his writings ſeems 
to be this, to enforce the practice of moral duties un- 
der the illuſion of poetical beauty. 


AxTRONY ASHLEY COWPER was born at Exeter 
Houſe in the Strand (where his grandfather the lord- 
chancellor then reſided) in the year 1671. He was 
inſtructed in the Latin and Greek languages by a 
young lady in the houſe, who was ſuch a proficient in 
philological learning, as to be miſtreſs of all the beau- 
ties of the Greek and Roman poets. The fame lady 
inſtructed him in all the principles of philoſophy and 
the mathematics, ſo that he acquired the principal 
parts of univerſal knowledge, without either being at 
a ſchool], or any other place of learning. 

When he was very young he travelled into foreign 


countries; but Italy became his favourite place of re- 


ſidence, where he continued till the Revolution, and 
then returned to England. 

In 1689 he was made choice of as a member of par- 
liament for Pool in Dorſetſhire ; but he delcined that 
honour till the death of Sir John Trenchard, which 
happened ſome years after, when he was choſen and 
took his ſeat in the houſe, | 

In this character he ſoon gave a very ſingular in- 
ſtance of the humanity and integrity of his heart. 
Before the revolution, and for ſome time after, pri- 
ſoners for high treaſon were not permitted to be heard 
by counſel, unleſs a ſpecial matter of law was ſtated to 
the court. A bill was now preſented to the houſe to 
eradicate this remnant of ſlavery; and, notwith- 
ftanding the humanity of ſuch an intended law, it 
met with great oppoſition. 

When the hill was brought into the houſe, Mr. 
Cowper had prepared a ſpecch in defence of it; but 
when he ſtood up to read it, he was ſo confuſed, that 
The members of the 
houſe were ſurprized; but the fpeaker told him to 
take time, and not be diſcouraged ; upon which Mr. 
Cowper, with the greateſt preſence of mind, addreſ- 
ſed himſelf in the following words: << Sir, if I who 
e riſe only to give my opinion in the bill now depend- 
« ing am ſo contounded that I am unable ta expreſs 
«© the leaſt of what I propoſed to ſay; what muſt 
«© be the condition of that man, who, without any 
4 afliſtance, is obliged to plead for his life, whilſt 
« under the apprehenſions of being deprived of it? 
— This conciſe and emphatical ſpeech had ſuch an ef- 


fect on the houſe, that the bill paſſed without oppo- 


ſition, 

On the death of his father he became earl of Shaf- 
teſbury ; and king William, who treated him with 
the greateſt reſpect, offered to make him ſecretary of 
ſtate; but this honour he declined, on account of 
his ill ſtate of health. However, he always attended 
in the Houſe of Lords when he found he could be of 
ſervice to his country ; and although he refuſed ac- 
cepting of any emoluments, yet, like an honeſt pa- 
triot, he never failed to give his advice on all public 
occaſions. 

After the death of king William he left the town to 
enjoy the benefits of a retired life, and to proſecute 
his favourite ſtudies ; but finding his health greatly 
impaired he went to Italy, and reſided chiefly at Na- 
ples, where he died in the month of February, 1713. 

His works, which were admired in his life, are ſtill 


held | 


in the higheſt'eſtimation, and will tranſmit his 
22 —.— to the lateſt poſterity. They were 
collected in three volumes octavo, an publiſhed un- 
der the title of The CharaQteriſtics.” His chief 
receptor in philoſophy was the celebrated Mr. Locke, 
For whom, though he differed, from him in ſome im- 
ortant points, he was yet known to entertain a very 
diſtinguiſhed regard. is philoſophical notions are 
ſomewhat ſimilar to thoſe o Plato. . 


Ricuard Meap, M. D. was the ſon of an emi- 
nent diſſenting miniſter, and born at Stepney in the 
year 1673- His father having a large family of chil- 


dren kept a private tutor in the houle ; but when the 


-houſe plot was diſcovered and charged upon the 
8 i order to avoid trouble he went over to 
Holland, and placed his ſon Richard in the univerſity 
of Leyden, where he made great progreſs in philoſo- 
phy, and all the branches of Rude 1 

Wen he had finiſhed his ſtudies, he travelled into 
Italy, where he reſided ſome time, and took his doc- 
tor's degree at Padua. On his return to England, he 
entered upon the practice of phyſic, and ſtruck out ſe- 
veral new lights in that ſcience, which had been un- 
known before. His practice ſoon began to increaſe, 
and in a few years he was more followed by people of 
faſhion than _any other phyſician in London, having 
for many years acquired upwards of 7000l, annually, 

His abilities were ſo diſtinguiſhed, that the univer- 
ſity of Oxford conferred on him the degree of doctor 
in phyſic, and he was elected fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety, of the College of Phyſicians, and phyſician to 
St. Thomas's Hoſpital. He was one of the greateſt 
patrons of learning that ever lived in England, and 
he ſupported a dignity in his houſe and equipages 
equal to one of the firſt rate nobility, | 

He always gave hisadvice to the poor, and frequently 
aſſiſted them with money, both to purchaſe medicines 
and victuals. His houſe. was not only the general re- 
ſort of the learned at home, but alſo of thoſe who 
came from abroad; and it was always the firſt queſ- 
tion aſked them, when they returned to their own 
country, whether they had converſed with Dr. Mead. 

He was viſited by ſome of the learned from all parts 
of Europe; and many came for no other purpoſe but 
to converſe with him. He lived an honour to his 
country, and the glory of his profeſſion, till the ſix- 
teenth of February 1754, when he died, and was bu- 
ried in the Temple Church. e 

He wrote ſeveral phyſical treatiſes, particularly on 
the ſmall pox, meaſles, plague and poiſons, which have 
been all collected, and publiſhed in one volume quarto. 


Tromas SHERLOCK, D. D. was born at London 
in the year 1678. He received his firſt education at 
Eaton College, from whence he was removed to Ca- 
' tharine-hall, Cambridge, where he finiſhed his ſtu- 
dies, and took up his degree of maſter of arts. 

In 1704 he was appointed Maſter of the Temple, 
although at that time only 26 years of age. This 
procured him many enemies; but he was ſo good a 


preacher, and ſo diligent in the diſcharge of his duty, 


that he baffled all their machinations, Many of his 
auditors being gentlemen of learning, his fame was 
ſounded every where ; and ſtrangers would often ſtay 
in London longer than they intended, forno other rea- 
ſon but that of having the pleaſure to hear him preach. 
In 1714 he was choſen Maſter of Catharine-hall, 
Cambridge ;' and about two years after he was pro- 
moted to the deanery of Chicheſter. At this time the 
controverſy between the civil and eccleſiaſtical power 
was carried to a great heighth ; and Sherlock took 
art with the clergy againſt Dr. Hoadley, biſhop of 
— and the great favourite of the royal family. 
Soon after this he engaged in a much more import- 
ant argument; for ſome books being publiſhed againſt 
the Chriſtian religion by one Mr. Collins, the doctor 
preached fix ſermons in the "Temple Church againſt 
that gentleman's arguments. Theſe ſermons were fo 
well received by his learned auditory, that they were 
afterwards publiſhed at the earneſt requeſt of the 
benchers of both ſocieties. 
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| 


In 1728 ie was advanced to the biſhoprick of Chi- 


| cheſter, and afterwards to the ſee of Saliſbury ; but 


| the benchers had been ſo many years accuſtomed to 
his preaching, that they would not ſuffer him to re- 
ſign the maſterſhip of the Temple. After the death 
ot Dr. Gibſon, he was promoted to the ſee of London, 
and enjoyed that office till his death, which happened 
in the year 1761, | 

Sometime before he died, he publiſhed four volumes 
of ſermons, and ordered by his will that all the future 
profits ariſing from his works thould be given to the 
Society for propagating Chriſtian knowledge. 


Hucn BovurTer, D. D. was born in Lendon in 
the year 1671. He received his firſt education at 
Merchant Taylor's ſchol, and afterwards compleated 
his ſtudies at the univerſity of Oxford, In 1700 he 
entered into holy orders, and was appointed chaplain 
to Dr. Tenniſon, archbiſhop of Canterbury, as alſo 
to fir Charles Hedges, ſecretary of ſtate. | He was 
likewiſe made archdeacon of Surry, and preſented by 
the earl of Sunderland to the living of St. Olave, 
Southwark. Be Sb; 126 

In 1719, when king George I. went to Hanover, 
Dr. Boulter attended him as his domeſtic chaplain, 
and the biſhopric of Briſtol happening to become va- 
cant ſoon after, he was advanced to that ſee, and 
from thence to the primacy of Ireland; an honour 
he little expected, and which he would willingly have 
declined, had not the king earneſtly preſſed him to 
accept it. 95 

He continued in this high office till his death, dur- 
ing which time he behaved with the greateſt prudence, 
and was a generous benefactor as well to private fa- 
milies as publie foundations. He died at London in 
the year 1742, and was interred in Weſtminſter Ab- 
bey, where a handſome monument was erected to his 
memory. See p. 307. 


ALEXANDER Porr, the moſt elegant, and moſt 
correct poet that ever appeared in England, was born 
on the 8thof June, 1688, in the city of London, 


The old gentleman being of the Romiſh religion, 
young Pope was brought up in the ſame perſuaſion. 
He was firſt educated under one Taverner, a Romiſh 
prieſt, who inſtructed him in the knowledge of the 
Latin and Greek. He imbibed the elements of claſ. 
ſical learning with the greateſt facility, and the firſt 
reading of the poets diſcovered at once both the pecu- 
liar bent of his inclinations, and the excellency of 


happened accidentally to meet with Ogilby's tranſla- 
tion of Homer, which ſtruck his imagination to ſuch a 
degree, that, notwithſtanding the badneſs of the ver- 
fification, it became for ſome time his peculiar fa- 
vourite. | | | 

When he was about ten years of age, ſome differ- 
ence ariſing between him and his tutor, his parents 
took him home to their houſe on Windſor Foreſt, 


through the remainder of his ſtudies; but whe- 
ther he was impatient of reſtraint, or whether his 
tutor was of a phlegmatic diſpoſition, we are not in- 
tormed, only that he was reſolved to become his own 
maſter, and the rural ſituation being altogether ſuita- 
ble to his temper, he ſoon after compoſed his beautiful 
Ode on Solitude, which has been read with admira- 
tion and delight by every perſon of taſte, 

It was about this time that he firſt peruſed the po- 
ems of Spenſer and Waller, which gave him the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed ſatisfaction; but he abandoned them all 
on-the ſight. of Dryden, as an author whom he in- 
tended to.copy after in the whole of his compoſitions. 
And fo attached was he to the writings of this ingeni- 
ous poet, that he not only admired his thoughts, but 
alſo reſolved to imitate his harmonious verſification, 
and the turn of his periods. From ſuch a laudable 
reſolution, there is no wonder *hat his rhyme exceeds 
every thing of the kind ever written in our language, 
being ſo ſmooth, ſo harmonious, and ſo delightful 


that no perſon can read it without admiration ! 
48 | About 


where his father was then a conſiderable merchant. - 
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About the 15th year of his age he was perfectly 
maſter of the Latin and Greek, to which he added 
the French and Italian, being aſſiſted in thoſe ſtudies 
by the Jeſuits and other Romiſh prieſts, who uſed to 
viſit at his father's houſe. 

When only fixteen years of age he publiſhed his 
admired paſtorals, which brought him into the ac- 
quaintance of ſome of the moſt eminent wits of that 
time, particularly Sir William Trumbull, Mr. Wy- 
. cherly, and Mr. Walſh, The latter ſoon underſtood 
the bent of our young poet's genius, and found that 
it did not conſiſt ſo much in ſtriking out new thoughts 
of his own as in improving on thoſe of others: he 
therefore told him, there was one way left for him 
to excel all his predeceſſors, namely, to ſtudy cor- 
rectneſs. This advice was not loſt ; Mr. Pope re- 
2 it very gratefully, and obſerved it very dili- 

ntly. | f 

His next poem was Windſor Foreſt, addreſſed to 
the amiable lord Lanſdown; whom he mentions as 
one of his moſt early acquaintance. ? 

His merit now became conſpicuous, and his con- 
verſation and company was eagerly ſolicited by every 
perſon of true taſte and diſcernment, Nor was ever 
= on lines better applicable to any perſon than to 

imſelf. | 


True wit is nature to advantage dreſs'd, 

Which oft was thought, but ne'er ſo well exprefs'd; 

Something, whole truth convinc'd at fight we find, 

That gives us back the image of our mind. 

So ſhades more ſweetly recommend the light, 
So modeſt plainneſs ſets off ſprightly wit. 

For. works > hp 5 more wit than does 'em good, 


As bodies periſh thro” exceſs of food. 
Eſſay on Criticiſm. 


At thetime he publiſhed the eſſay from whence the 


before-mentioned quotation-is taken, he was but in | 


his 20th year; and every one ſtood amazed to find 
ſuch a knowledge of the world, ſuch a maturity of 
judgment, and ſuch penetration into human nature, 
from one of ſuch tender years. 

Mr. Pope's genius ripening thus early was owing to 

'a happy concurrence of circumſtances. He was ſe- 
cured from youthful temptations to incontinence and 
luxury by the delicacy of his conſtitution, and an al- 
moſt continual bad ſtate of health ; ſenſual vices were 
too violent for his tender frame; and he never fell 
into intemperance or diſſipation ; which is of the 
greateſt conſequence in preſerving the faculties of the 
mind in due vigour. But all the reputation he ac- 

uired by the Eſſay on Criticiſm was obſcured by the 
Ning of his Rape of the Lock, which is written in the 
moſt elegant and engaging manner. 

His next work was the Temple of Fame, which 
he publiſhed in 1712, and by a letter prefixed to to it 
we are informed that he was then engaged in tranſlat- 
ing Homer's Iliad, for the publication of which he 
iſſued out propoſals the following year. The ſubſcrip- 
tion was ſoon filled. and the ſucceſs was equal, if not 
beyond his moſt ſanguine hopes. Indeed the money 
he acquired by this work not only procured him an 
eaſy independence, but does honour to the taſte of the 
nation, all parties and denominations ſtriving with 
equal ardour to reward modeſt merit. 

Soon after this he purchaſed a houſe at T wicken- 
ham, to which he removed in company with his fa- 
ther and mother, who were now far advanced in 

ears. He afterwards tranſlated the Odyſſey in the 
me elegant manner as he had done the Iliad, and in 
concert with Swift, Arbuthnot and Gay, publiſhed 
ſeveral volumes of Miſcellanies. | 
About this time he narrowly eſcaped drowning, for 
as he was returning home in a friend's chariot, in 
paſſing over a bridge the horſes took fright, and diſ- 
engaging themſelves from the carriage, it fell into the 
water. The coachman got to Mr. Pope's aſſiſtance, 
but by the glaſſes breaking againſt one of his hands 
2 


— 


— 


— 


his age. 


complete maſter- piece. 
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he was wounded in ſuch a manner that he loft the uſe 
of two of his fingers. | 
Mr. Pope had long borne the malicious inſults of 
his enemies ; but in 31 Grey publiſhed the Dunciag. 
being determined to ſet them up to public view as Ob. 
jects of ridicule and deteſtation. He was, however 
blamed by ſome of His friends, for treating ſeveral re. 
ſpectable names in too free a manner; but when we 
conſider that not only his moſt ingenious'performan. 
ces were attacked by ſplenetic critics, but even his 
moral character traduced by libertines, it is not to be 
wondered at that he thould take fo fevere a revenge. 
The next publication after the Dunciad was his 
Eſſay on Man, which brought him into the acquaint- 
ance of Dr. Warburton, the late biſhop of Glouceſ. 
ter: and this was followed by his Ethic Epiſtles, both 
of Weg were received with great applauſe by the 
public. nar pate 
Towards the latter end of his life he employed 
himſelf wholly in writing ſatires, and publiſhing his 
miſcellaneous productions. From his infancy he had 
been ſubject to an habitual head- ach, and to this ma- 
lady was now added a dropſy in his breaſt, which 
having laboured under for ſome time he at length ex- 
pired, on the Pn of May, 1744, in the 56th year of 
His body was interred at Twickenham, in 
the ſame vault with thoſe of his parents. 
Of all the Engliſh poets Mr. Pope is, beyond com- 
pariſon, the moſt harmonious in his numbers; and 
is voice, in converſation, was ſo naturally muſical, 
that he was commonly called, by way of diſtinction, 
The Little Nightingale.” With reſpect to his per- 
ſon he was of a low ſtature, thin habit, and deformed 
ſhape ; but his eyes were fine, ſharp, and piercing. 


WILLIA HoGARTH (ſo well known for his comic 


| genius) was born in the city of London, in the year 


1698. His parents, being in very low circumſtances, 
ut him apprentice to an Engraver of pewter pots. 
hough this mean and laborious employment was ill 
ſuited to one of his natural abilities, yet he bore it 
with great prudence, and acquitted himſelf with pe- 
culiar ſatisfaction to his maſter. At length, however, 
his genius 0 5 to ſhew itſelf, and either before his 
time was elapſed, or ſoon after, he produced the hu- 
mourous KY called the Figures of the Wandſworth Aj- 
ſembly. This piece made him known to the public; 
and the next, which was the Pool of Betheſda, com- 
pleatly eſtabliſhed his reputation.—T his laſt piece has 
been greatly admired by every lover of true genius; 
and it is at this time preſerved in the Examining Room 
at St. Bartholomew's Hoſpital. 
The ftrength of his abilities was yet unknown, till 
at length ſome bookſellers having employed him to 
draw deſigns for an edition of Hudibras, he entered 


into the ſpirit of the writer in ſo ſtriking a manner, 


that if the author himſelf had been alive, he would have 
honoured him for his ingenuity. | 

A ſhort time after this ſome diſtinguiſhed perſon put 
into his hands the Reflections of the Abbe Dubois on 
Painting; and when he had read it over, he was ſen- 
fibly touched with the complaint of the learned au- 
thor, namely, that no perſon had ever given us a re- 
gular ſeries of hiſtorical painting, repreſenting the ac- 
tions of a perſon from his cradle to his grave. 

From the reflections on this circumſtance, Mr. Ho- 
garth was induced to do the Harlot's Progreſs which has 
ever ſince been univerſally admired, and eſteemed as a 
The next piece produced by 
him was, the Progreſs of a Rake, which, although juſtly 
valued, is yet inferior to the former. 

The moſt diſtinguiſhed of his pieces were, The Ana- 

lyſis of Beauty; the Roaſt Beef of Old England; and 

riage A-la--mode; all of which are eſteemed maſterly 
pieces, and have never yet been equalled. 

He married the daughter of fir James Thornhill, and 
in 1757 was appointed ſerjeant-painter to the late king. 
He died at his houſe in Leiceſter-fields, October 25, 
1764, and was interred at Chiſwick. THE 
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An INSPECTION TABLE for this County. 
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CANTERBURY, is 


” 


 _HAMPSHIRE, which is ſituated in the Dioceſe of WincnesTer, and Province of 


— uu 


| Bounded by Extends Contains Sends to Parliament 
S and Suſſex, E. In length 64 miles 39 Hundreds Twenty Members, (ex- 
Dorſetſhire and Wiltſhire,] In breadth 36 1 Ci eluſive of thoſe for the 
W. And about 150miles in | 18 Market Towns Iſle of Wight,) viz. 
, Berkſhire, N. circumference 253 Pariſhes 
And ” the Engliſh Chan- (Excluſive of the Iſle of 2 for the County 
nel, 8. Wight, which belongs 2 Wincheſter \ 
to the county, but be- 2 Southampton 
ing detached, as it 2 Portſmouth 
were, will be hereafter 2 Lymington 
deſcribed in our account 2 C itchurch 
of the other iſlands ad- 2 Andover 
joining to, and depen- Z Whitchurch | 
dent on, the crown of 2 Petersfield ; 
| Great Britain.) 2 Stockbridge 


| called Southampton, the county town. It was 
| names of Hampſhire and Hants are derived. 


HamPsH1IRg, or the County of HanTs, was called by the Saxons Hamtunſcyre, from Hampton, ſince 


afterwards called Hamteſchyre, and hence its preſent 


The City of WINCHESTER, which is ſituated __ "nog middle of the county, is 67 miles ſouth-weſt 
of London. 
The principal Manufactures of this County are Kerſeys and Cloth. 


% 


118 . 1 
Natural Hiſtory of HAMPSHIRE, 


1 air of this county is in moſt parts pure and 
healthy, eſpecially on the fine Downs, which 
extend acroſs the county from eaſt to weſt, and divide 
it nearly into equal parts; it is even obſerved, that 
the vapours in the low grounds next the fea are leſs 
pernicious than thoſe in other counties, and the air 
much more healthy than in the hundreds of Eſſex, 
and the marſhy parts of Kent. 


The hilly parts are fit only for the grazing of ſheep, 


E wheat and barley. The horned cattle here 
ave not any thing remarkable; but the ſheep and 
hogs are ſaid to excel all others in England: both the 
wool and fleſh of the ſheep are exceeding fine ; and 
the hogs not being confined in ſtyes, but ſupplied with 
great plenty of acorns, which they find in the woods, 
the bacon made of them is greatly ſuperior to any 
other in the kingdom. l 
Hampthire is alſo particularly famous for its honey, 
of which it is ſaid to produce the beſt and worſt in 
Britain. The honey collected on the heathy parts 


is reckoned the worſt, and that of the champain parts 
the beſt. Wood is likewiſe more plentiful here than in 
any other county, eſpecially oak, and the docks both 
for building and repairing. the ſhipping are ſupplied 


but the low lands produce a great quantity of grain, 


| from hence with that article. - 


This 


into the ſea below Chriſtchurch. 
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This county is abundantly ſupplied with game, as 
alſo with ſea and river fiſh, the former yielding large 


quantities of ſoals, flounders, crabs and lobſters ; ſo 
that the inhabitants enjoy the greateſt plenty of the 


neceſſaries as well as conveniences of life. 


The principal rivers that water this county are the 
following, viz. the Avön, the Teſt, and the Itching. 
The Avonriſes in Wiltſhire, and enters this county 
near Fording-bridge, from whence it paſſes through 
Ringwood, after which it receives the Stour, and falls 
The Teſt riſes in the north part of the county, 
and running ſouthward forms ſeveral iſlands at Stock- 
bridge : from hence it runs by Rumſey, and falls into 
Southampton Bay, a few miles above that town. - 
The Itching, alſo called the Abre, has its ſource at 
Chilton, Candover, à yillage near Alresford, from 
whenct-ittuns ſouth - weſt to the eity of Wincheſter; 
and from thence flows directly ſouth till it diſcharges 
itſelf into Southampton Bay. This river was made 


fore, and the monaſtie life growing into repute, 2 
monaſtery was founded here, in which lived the 
Roman monk Conſtans, who was afterwards declared 
emperor; but failing in his attempt to mount the 
throne, he was taken out of the monaſtery, and put 
to death by the army. Near the cathedral are ſome 
remains of an old wall, which, ſeems to have been a 
Roman work, and hayingfſome windows reſembling 
thoſe of a church, it is generally ſuppoſed to be a part 
of the remains of the antient monaſtery ; but of this 


| there js not any poſitive proof, 


On the arrival of the Saxons in this part of the 
iſland, they drove out the prieſts, and uſed the church 
sa temple for one of their deities. A learned anti- 
uarian tells us, that when the Weſt Saxons were 
converted to chriſtianity, this church was changed to 
, 2 cathedral, and Winne „a Frenchman, at that ting 
"biſtiop- of Dorcheſter, lwas tranſlated hither He is 
the firſt biſhop mentioned by our hiſtorians as guilty 
of ar” for being driven from his dioceſe by king 
Kinewald, he travelled to the court of Wulphire, 


navigable. from. Wincheſter to Southampton. ſo early 
as the reign of William the Conqueror. 

With reſpect to the inhabitants of Hampſhire, thoſe 
towards the interior parts are plain, honeſt and induſ- 
trious, attending with aſſiduity to the duties of their 
reſpective ſtations; but thoſe towards the ſea- coaſt 
are too much infected with the vices peculiar to the 
places whgre great numbers of ſoldiers and ſailors are, 
daily reſorting; which verifies the antient ſaying, 
« Evil communication corrupts good manners.“ 
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Vr hall begin our topographical deſcription of 
WW this county with Wincheſter, the principal 


— 


1 


| 


king of Mercia, and purchaſed of him the biſhopric 
of London, 


| As Wincheſter was generally eſteemed the capital 


of England before the Conqueſt, ſo it often became 
the theatre for great actions. When Egbert reduced 
the other kingdom of the Heptarchy, he w ſolemnly 
| crovined kin of all England, in a xitenagemot, or 
great council of the nation, held in this city. The 
biſhop either at that time, or ſoon after, was the famous 
St. xithin. He was a man of great repute, as ap- 
pears from king Egbert's appointing him tutor to his 
chilęren; and ſo high was his fame for ſanctity, that 
after his death he was canonized at Rome. 
- Great ravages were committed by the-Danes in this 
city, but it was ſoon rebuilt, and continued enereaſing 
v 
'* Alfred the Great intended to have built a monaſtery 


place, and th — 
The city of WixcnEUHER is a place of very conſi- 
derable antiquity. It:-was called by the Britons Caer- 
Givent,: wil by the. Romans, Vente Belgarum. It 
was the capital of the Belgian Britons, and after the 
decline of the Romen empire. the chief reſidence of 
he Weſt- Saxon kings, as well as that of the Engliſh 
onarchs after the diſſglution of the Heptarchy. The 
Romans had a conſiderable manufactory here for the 
weaving of cloth, great quantities of which were made 
both for the uſe of the emperors and the army. A 
great number of dogs! of the beſt Engliſn breed were 
trained up here for; the chace, and afterwards ſent 
over to Rome, being at that time eſteemed ſuperior to 
any others; that could be found in the Roman pro- 
vinces. B. 838947 £ | : 
As Wincheſter was a place of ſo much importance 
under the Romans, there is no doubt. but the. Chriſ- 
tian religion was early embraced by the people; and 


we are told by biſhop Godwin, that during the | 
nefſecution in the reign of Diocleſian, the church | 


Was deſtroyed, and the converts either killed or dif- 


P : In the time of Conſtantine the Great the chureh 
was rebuilt in a more magnificent manner than be- 
| 2 REPEL 
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* At the invaſion of the Romans a great part of the 
eounty was poſſeſſed by the Regni and the Belge. The for- 
mer were a tribe of the antient Britons, and the Belgz a 
people of Germany, who, on paſſing the Rhine, poſſeſſed 
themſelves of part of Gaul, and then failed over to the 
ſouth-weſt coaſt of Brittany, in order to plunder the inhabi- 
tants, and carry back their ſpoil; but hiking the country, 


they drove out the Britons, took ſſeſſion of it, and were 


found here by Cæſar when he made his firſt expedition into 
ritain. 
, This county is thought to be the firſt that wholly ſubmitted 
to the Romans. Though leſs than many others in England, 
it had fix Roman ftations ; and we are informed by a very 
eminent antiquarian, that a Roman road ran parallel to the 
great lkening · ſtreet from the ſouth-weſt to the north-eaſt, be- 
inning at the ſea-coaſt by Rumſey in this county, and end- 
ing at the ſea-coaſt in Suffolk. | 3 55 | 


* 


in Wincheſter - but dyi yore he could-execute his 
ſchemes it was begun and finiſhed by his ſon Edward 
the Elder, who beſtowed many lands on it, and like- 
wiſe endowed it with very ample privileges: It was 
called New Minſter, to diſtinguiſh it from the cathe- 
dral near which it: ſtood. | ME | 
Canute the Dane kept his court here, and ſent for 
queen Emma from Normandy, whom he married in 
order to ingratiate himſelf with the Englith, and 
when the barons invited Edward the Confetlor to the 
throne of his anceſtors, he was crowned in this city 
by Edfius archbiſhop of Canterbury. | 
It was in the monaſtery of this city that biſhop Alwyn 
was contined by order of Edward the Confeſſor, for 
holding a criminal . with queen Emma 
who was herſelf contined in the nunnery of Whorwell 
in this county. But Edward's ſole reaſon for conſin- 
ing her was that he might enjoy the treaſures left her 
by her huſband Canute, and which he laviſhed away 
among his Norman favourites. 

Queen Emma, in order to procure her liberty, and 
prove her innocence, appealed to God; that is, ſhe 
offered to walk blindfolded over red hot plough 
ſhares. This was a method of trial invented in the 
ages of ignorance, but carried on in different ways 

according 


— —aĩ - 
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The Belgæ kept poſſeſſion of the place ſixty years after 
the firſt landing of the Saxons under Hengiſt; but Cerdic, 
the founder of the kingdom of the Weſt Saxons, landing at 
Chardford, in the beginning of the ſixth century, reduced 
all the ſouthern ſhore, as far as the county of the Damnonii, 
to his authority. The poſterity of Cerdic ruled the whole 
country of the Belgæ for ſeveral generitions ; but at length 
the county was taken from it, and, for a time, rendered a 

kingdom. 

In the reign of king Ethelbert, and the year 860, the 
Danes invading the Iſle of Wight, ravaged all before them 
as far as Wincheſter ; but as they were returning, Oſtic, earl 
of Hampton, aſffiſte.| by the men of Berkſhire, defeated 
them, and recovered the ſpoils. After the Saxons had been 
ſettled ſome time in theſe parts, they divided the country of 
the Belgæ into three counties, namely, Somerſetihire, Wilt- 


ſhire, and Hampſlure. 
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arties, ſometimes by combat, ſometimes by water, 


according to the characters and inclinations of the 


and at others by fire. The perſon accuſed was to go 
up to the altar, and ſwear, in the moſt folemn man- 
ner, that he was innocent, after which having re- 
ceived the ſacrament, his hands were tied back, and 
a thick cloth laid over his face, and in this manner 
he was conducted between two prieſts to a convenient 
place near the church, where the plough-ſhares were 
Jaid, at unequal diſtances. If he touched them with 
his feet, and was hurt, he was declared guilty, but if 
not, he was declared innocent. 


All theſe formalities queen Emma ſubmitted to, 


and as ſhe beſtowed many manors on the church, it 
js very probable, the monks aſſiſted her by applying 
ſome chymical preparation to the irons, whereby they 
might appear hot, for although the queen might really 
be innocent, and although the lived in an ignorant 
ſuperſtitious age, yet we hardly think ſhe would have 
ventured upon ſuch a proof of her innocence, unleſs 
ſhe had previouſly obtained a promiſe of aſſiſtance from 
the monks, who never failed to turn ſuch occurrences 
to their own advantage. 

About two years after the Conqueſt the king or- 


dered Waltheof the Great, earl of 1 to be | 


beheaded in this city, he being ſtrongly 


uſpected of 
concerting a plot againſt his government. | 


On the death of William Rufus, Henry I. attend- | 


ed a great aſſembly of the nobles then ſitting in this 
town, and claimed the crown of England; but the 
barons, who knew that Henry was a man of ſpirit, 
and being afraid he would not ſuffer them to oppreſs 


the people as they had done formerly, told him, they 


were bound by oath to give the crown to his brother 
Robert, who was then returning from a cruſade in the 
Holy Land. Henry knowing that the ſeverity of his 
brother's ſufferings had gained him the affections of 
the people, and that they loved him becauſe he was 
the firſt of the Norman race born in England, drew 
his ſword, and ſwore that no man ſhould take poſſeſ- 
fion of the crown unleſs he was approved of by. the 
people. Upon which the lords, being afraid of the 
people, gave him the crown, rather than involve the 
nation in a civil war. dog 

It was in the monaſtery of this city that Matilda, 
the daughter of Malcolm, king of Scotland, reſided, 
when Henry I. to ingratiate himſelf with the Engliſh, 
took her out of the nunnery and married her, thereby 
reſtoring the antient Saxon line of the royal family, 
ſhe being, by her mother queen Margaret, great 
grand-daughter of Edmund Ironſide king of Eng- 
land. | 

During the civil wars in the reign of king Stephen, 
Henry de Blois, brother of that prince, and biſhop of 
Wincheſter, was appointed legate for England by the 
pope, and here aſſembled a convocation of the clergy, 
to which the king was ſummoned, but not appearing, 
his brother the legate declared him an uſurper, and had 
intereſt to Matilda crowned. But the haughty 
temper of the prelate could not be brought to ſubmit 
to the empreſs's orders, being deſirous of eſtabliſhing 
the pontifical above the regal authority, he once more 
changed ſides, and declared for his brother, exciting 
the people to take arms againſt the empreſs; and the 
was once fo cloſely beſieged in the caſtle of Wincheſ- 
ter, that in order to facilitate her eſcape ſhe was car- 
ried out in a coffin. > 

When Richard I. returned from his romantic'ex- 
pedition to Syria, he was crowned in this city, al- 
though that ceremony had been performed at Weſt- 
minſter ſeveral years before. King John often kept 
his court here, and his ſon Hen 
in the caſtle, was always called Henry of Wincheſter; 
in whoſe reign, when the barons took up arms, Si- 


mon de Montfort took this city, 2 — the _ | 
the prieſts, put all 


bitants, and, at the inſtigation o 
the Jews that could be found to the ſword ; but the 
barons being overpowered by the royal army, the king 
held a parliament here, wherein the grievances of the 
people were redreſſed. 

It was in this city that Edmund Plantagenet, bro- 
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ther of Edward II. was beheaded, at the inſtigation 
of Mortimer, the favourite of the queen dowager. 
And here Richard II. held one of his parliaments. 

_ IV. married in this city queen Joan, widow 


of the duke of Bretagne; and here his ſon Henry V. 
gave audience to the French ambaſſadors, who came 
with propoſals of peace; but their behaviour was ſo 
inſolent, that the Engliſh ſoon after invaded France. 

When Philip of .Spain landed at Southampton, to 
eſpouſe queen Mary, that princeſs met him at Win- 
cheſter, where the ceremony was performed by Gar- 
_ and the marriage conſummated in the epiſcopal 
palace, 

During the wars between king Charles I. and his 
parliament, this city ſuffered conſiderably from de- 
predations made on the antient monuments by the 
ſoldiers, who conſidered them as relics of idolatry ; 
but it recovered again at the reſtoration, the king and 
his court often making journies to it, and ſpending 
ſome time in the place. ' 

The firſt epiſcopal palace here-was built by Henry 
de Blois, brother of king Stephen, and biſhop of this 


ſee. It was a magnificent edifice, almoſt encompaſſed 


by the river Itching, and was ornamented with turrets. 
This ſtructure was demoliſhed by the parliament army 
in the reign of Charles I. but it was rebuilt by biſhop 
Morley in*the reign of Charles II. and fitted up by 
Dr. Trelawney, the ſucceeding biſhop. | 

The ſee of Wincheſter, which is one of the richeſt 
in the kingdom, was originally founded by Kinegulfe, 
one of the kings of the ED whoſe ſon, in the 
year 663, tranilated the ſee of Dorcheſter hither; .and 
though the dioceſe of Sherborne was afterwards taken 
out of it by king Ina, yet it became ſo rich, that when 
Edward III. offered to promote his favourite Eden- 
don, who was then biſhop, to the ſee of Canterbury, 
he refuſed it, ſaying, ** though Canterbury was the 


+ higheſt rack, Wincheſter was the better manger.”” 


— 


| 


II. who was born 


+ ee ens 


William of Wickham obtained ſome privileges and 
immunities for this ſee, while he was biſhop in the 
reign of Edward III. ſuch as, that the biſhops of 
Wincheſter, ſhould be chancellors to the archbiſhops 
of Canterbury, and prelates of the moſt noble 4 
of the garter. 1 wa þ 

Having ſaid thus much concerning the antiquities 
of Wincheſter, we ſhall now proceed to an account 
of its preſent ſtate, and deſcribe ſuch buildings and 
other particulars as naturally excite the notice ot a tra- 
veller. 

The city of Wincheſter is ſituated on the weſtern 
declivity of a hill, the river Itching running beneath 
on the eaſt, and many branches of it paſſing through 
the middle of the city. It is about a mile and a half 
in circumference, and almoſt ſurrounded with a wall 
built principally of flint, having ſix gates, with ſub- 
urbs to each. The ſtreets are broad, open, and well 
paved; but the houſes are rather venerable than ele 
gant. In the higher part of the city are the remains 
of a caſtle, which overlooks the whole; and in 2 

art of this ſtructure is the town-hall where the af- 
bees are held for the county. 0 

Wincheſter had formerly thirty-two pee ch - 

but at preſent only fix remain. he cartie kal, 


which firſt engages our — 1 ty a large and vener- 


able ſtructure. It was begun by biſhop- Walkelin, 
about the year 1070, and finiſhed, by William of 
Wickham, whoſe flatue is place& in a niche over the 


great window oppoſite the choiv. : Inſtead of a ſteeple, 


or ſpire, this church has only à ſhort tower, witha 
flat covering, ſo that it appears as if unfiniſned- Phe 
whole length of the cathedral is 345 feet, includi 

chapel at the eaſt end called Our Lady's Chapel, which 
is 54 feet long; and the breadth of the body and eroſg 
iſles is 87 feet. The choir is 136 feet long, af 40 
broad : the great croſs ifle is about 186 feet in lenge, 
and the tower in the middle is x59 feet high: the nave, 
or weſtern body of the church, is above. 300 feet; in 
length, and is reckoned the moſt ſpacious in England. 
The roof of the choir is adorned with the coats ot arms 
of. the Saxon and Norman kings, the gift of biſhop 
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The font is faid to be as old as the times of the 
Saxons : it is of black marble, and of a ſquare form, 
ſupported by a plain ſtone pedeſtal ; and the ſides are 
decorated with Lulptures in baſſo relievo, repreſenting 
the miracles of ſome of the popiſh ſaints. 

The aſcent to the choir is by a flight of eight noble 
ſteps, the whole breadth of the middle itle, at the 
top of which are two ſtatues, finely caſt in copper, 
one of James I. on the right hand, and the other of 
Charles I. on the left. The biſhop's throne has a 
grand appearance, having on the pediment a mitre, 
with the arms of the ſee, and the whole i by 
fluted columns of the Corinthian order. The ſeats 
for the dean and reſidentiaries are antient, but neat, 
being adorned with ſpire-work gilded ; and before 
them is the figure of an eagle in braſs, with its wings 
expanded, on which the leſſons are read in the ſame 
manner as at St. Paul's, London. ; 

The aſcent to the altar is by a flight of beautiful 
marble ſteps ; and the pavement is exceeding curious, 
being inlaid with marble of different colours, and 
forming a variety of figures. The altar-piece, which 
is ſaid to be the nobleſt in England, was the gift of 
biſhop Morley. It conſiſts of a lofty canopy of wood 
work, projecting over the communion-table like a 
curtain, with gilt feſtoons hanging down from it, 
and other ornaments. The rails of the altar are neat, 
and on each fide are ſtone vaſes, with flames of gold 
riſing to the roof of the church. 

great caſt window is painted in the moſt mag- 
nificent manner, with repreſentations of the figures 
and actions of ſeveral Engliſh ſaints, particularly ſuch 
as were benefactors to the cathedral. This window is 
ſtill entire, as is alſo the great one on the welt front, but 
moſt of the others were deſtroyed during the civil wars. 

As this cathedral! was for many years the buryin 
place of the Weſt Saxon kings and nobles, we ne 
not be ſurpriſed to find that there were formerly many 
of their monuments ſtanding here ; but when the re- 
ous houſes were diſſolved, moſt of thoſe repoſito- 

s of the dead were ſearched for hidden treaſures, 
and their bones thrown'out to public view, when Dr. 
er, collected them to- 
gether, and encloſed them within a wooden ſcreen, 
where they remained till the civil wars in the laſt cen- 
tury, when they were toſſed about by the ſoldiers as 
— 222 the bones of dogs or other ani- 

Rp | | 


n 
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This unfeeling treatment of the bones of the deceaſed 
tetninds us of an admirable ſcene in Shakeſpear's tragedy of 
Hamlet, ſome extrafts from which it may not be improper 
here to inſert. The ſcene is a churchyard, and the dialogue, 
which is between Hamlet, Horatio, and a grave-digger, is 
as follows: NM VO 

Hax. That ſkull had a tongue in't, and could fing once: 
how the knave jowls it to the ground, as if twere Cain's jaw- 
! This might be the pate of 


a palitician ; might it not? 
| Mas. It might, my lord. 1 
Haw, Did theſe bones coſt no more the breeding, but to 
pla rp ith ? Mine ache to think on't. - 

Care! Died Sings. | | 

Hau. There's another: why may not that be the ſkull of 
a lawyer ? Where be his quiddities now? his-caſes ? his te- 
nures and his tricks? Why does he ſuffer. this rude knave 
to knock him about the ſeonce with a dirty ſhovel, and will 


not tell him of this action of battery ? I will ſpeak to this 


Hau. How long will a man lie in the earth cer he rot. 
. Grave. Faith, if he be not rotten before he die, he will 
laſt you ſome eight or nine years. Here's a ſcull now hath 
lain i th' earth 1 and twenty years. 

Hau. Whoſe was it? : . 
SGA. A whorefon mad fellow's it was ; whoſe do you 


think it was ? i> | 


Hau. Nay, I know not. | | 
© Grave. is ſame ſcull, fir, was Yorick's ſcull, the 


gs eſter. , i 
* Alas, poor Yorick ! I knew him well, Hc:atio ; 
a fellow of infinite jeſts ; of moſt excellent fancy: he hath 
borne me on his back a thouſand times: here hung thole 
2 


* 


28 ik. 
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In an encloſed part of the cathedral is the marble 

. coffin of William Rufus, which being opened by the 
ſoldiers in the civil wars under Charles I. they found 
on his thumb a gold ring, adorned with a ruby. 
They took the ring with them, dut did not commit 
any other depredation on the royal corpſe. 

| ſhop Langton built a neat chapel on the ſouth 
ſide of Our Lady's Chapel, in this cathedral, in the 
middle of which he lies interred, under a ſtately mar- 
ble tomb ; and biſhop Fox, who lies buried on the 
ſouth fide of the altar, has a fine monument erected 
over him. 

Beſides theſe, there are ſeveral other very handſome 
monuments in this cathedral ; among which is that of 
William of Wickham, It is of white marble, richly 
gilt, and was erected by himſelf about thirteen years 
before his death. It ſtands in the body of the church, 

and is adorned with the enſigns of the order of the 
Garter, of which he was the firſt prelate, joined with 
his epiſcopal robes, all painted in their proper colours. 

Here is alſo a very elegant monument erected over 
the remains of the earl. of Portland, who was lord. 
high-treaſurer of England in the reign of Charles I. 
This monument conſiſts of a figure of the earl, in 
copper, at full length, with his head raiſed on three 
cuſhions of the ſame metal. 

On the ſouth fide of the nave is a marble ſtatue of 
Sir John. Globerry, who, when he was only a private 
centinel, had a good eſtate given him, and raiſed to 
the dignity of knighthood, by Charles II. for his fide- 
lity when he was employed as meſſenger between Ge- 
neral Monk and the king's friends, relative to the 
reſtoration. Ry 1 Fee 

The clergy of this city have pleaſant and elegant 
lodgings he cloſe > or to the cathedral = 
deanery in particular is a very handſome building, 
with large gardens, which are very ovens: but ſub- 
ject to be overflowed by the river which runs through 
| the middle of them. 

Near the biſhop's palace is the college of St. Mary, 


| commonly called Wincheſter College. It was foun- 


| ded and endowed by that munificent prelate and able 
miniſter, William of Wickham, and is one of the 
nobleſt foundations for grammar learning ever eſta- 
bliſbed by any ſubje& in Europe. The building, 
| which is of ſtone, was begun in 1387, and compleatly 
finiſhed in 1393. . This college, by the charter of 


| foundation, conſiſts of a warden, ten fellows, three 


chaplains, 


* 


lips that I have kiſſed, I know not how oft. Where be your 
gibes now ? your jeſts? your ſongs? your flaſhes of merri- 
ment, that were wont to ſet the table in a roar? Not one 
now, to mock your own grinning? Quite chop-fallen! Now 
get you to my lady's table, and tell her, let her paint an inch 
thick, to this ſhe muſt come at laſt ; make laugh at that. 
Prithee, Horatio, tell me one thing. 

Hor, What's that, my lord? 
Hau. Doſt thou think Alexander looked o'this faftion, 
Pthe earth? — | 

_ — 21 N | 
Hau. And ſmelt ſo? — Hing to the ſtull. 
Hon. Even ©, my rg ag 7255 

Hau. To what baſe uſes may we return, Horatio ! 


| Why may not imagination trace the nobleit duſt of Alexan- 


der till we find it Ropping a bung-hole? 
Hor, Twere to conſider too curiouſly, to conſider ſo. 
_ Ham. No, faith, not a jot ; but to follow him thither, 
with modeſty enough, und likelihood to lead it; as thus: 
Alexander died, Alexander was buried, Alexander returneth 
to duſt ; the duſt is earth; of earth we make loam ; and 
why of that loam, whereto he was converted, might they not 
ſtop a beer-barrel ? ? e 
Imperial Cæſar, dead and turn'd to clay, 
Might ſtop a hole to keep the wind away: 
O, that chat earth, Which kept the world in awe, 
Should patch a wall t'expel the winter's flaw ! 


From this ſcene we are naturally led to reflect, how infig- 
nificaut are all human beings ; and what little reaſon the 
_ have to value themſelves ſo much above their inferiors; 
eeing, that after a courſe of time, the remains of the prince 


are no more regarded than thoſe of the peaſant. 
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chaplains, three clerks, a ſchool-maſter, uſher, organ- 
iſt, ſixteen choriſters. and feventy ſcholars, There 
are handfome apartments both for the officers and 
(cholars. The college conſiſts of two courts, and in 


the center is a noble gothic chapel, near which are the 


ſchools with handfome cloiſters, and behind that a 
Jarge piece of ground, where the ſcholars play at dif- 
ferent ſorts of diverſion. The hall in which they dine 
is a ſpacious building, and the glaſs in the windows 
finely painted. When the ſcholars come to the hall 
they wear black gowns, but when they attend divine 
ſervice in the chapel they are dreſſed in ſurplices. The 
library, wherein is an excellent collection of books, 
ſtands in the middle of the-cloiſters, to which all the 
ſcholars have free acceſs, by aſking leave of the maſter 
or uſher. Many of the greateſt ſcholars in England 
have been educated in this college, from which the 
are, after a certain number of years, ' ſent to finiſh 
their ſtudies in New College, Oxford. The ſtatutes 
for the preſervation of good government in this col- 
lege have been juſtly admired both by foreigners and 
natives; and when Henry VI. erected his new foun- 
dation at Eaton, he almoſt copied them verbatim. 

On the eaſt fide of the city is an hoſpital dedicated 
to St. John, in the hall of which the corporation 
hold their public meetings. At one end of the hall 
is the picture of Charles II. by Sir Peter Lely ; and 
at the other a large table of all the mayors and bailiffs 
of Wincheſter, from 'the year 1184. Here are alſo 
tables of benetaCtions to the city during the Saxon 
reigns, and from Henry II. to Charles II. 

Near this building is a very elegant houſe, with iron 
rails before it, built in the form of the Queen's Pa- 
Jace in St. James's Park; and behind it are very 
ſpacious gardens. 

In the high-ftreet is the town hall, a large hand- 
ſome building ſupported by pillars of the Doric order; 
and in the. front of it is a ſtatue of queen Anne. In 
this hall are held two courts of record, the one on 
Fridays, and the other on Saturdays. 

Near the welt gate of the city ſtood the antient caſ- 
tle where the Saxon kings kept their court; but the 
whole of it has been long ſince totally deſtroyed. 

King Charles II. who was endowed with good na- 
tural parts, and had a great taſte for architecture, drew 
out a plan and ſection of a palace to be built on the 
ſpot where the caſtle ſtood, which he ſubmitted'to 
the inſpection of Sir Chriſtopher Wren, who highly 
approved of the deſign, and under his direction the 
foundation was laid on the 23d of March, 1683; in 
digging for which they found a Roman pavement of 
brick, with many coins of Conſtantine the Great. 
Had the king lived to ſee this palace finiſhed it would 
have been one of the nobleſt edifices in Britain, as 
the center was to have been exactly in a line with the 
weſt end of the cathedral, and the city laid open the 
breadth of the tranſept of the croſs from north to 
ſouth, in a ſtreet leading ſtrait to the palace; and on 
each ſide were to have been rows of houſes for the no- 
bility and great officers of ſtate, the ground having 
been purchaſed for that purpoſe, 

This noble edifice was carried up to the roof, on 
which there was to have been a large cupola, about 
thirty feet high, and the parks belonging to it were 
to have been ten miles in circumference. he whole, 
however, was left unfiniſhed by the death of the king, 
when it was ſettled by act of parliament on prince 
George of Denmark, had he outlived the queen; but 
he dying before her majeſty, the place was neglected, 
and during the laſt war was uſed as a priſon for 
French ſoldiers. 

In this city is a magnificent building, called the 
Hoſpital of the Holy Croſs, the church belonging to 
which is built in the form of a croſs, and has a large 


ſquare tower. This hoſpital was founded by Henry 


de Blois, biſhop of this ſee, in the year 1132. By 
its original inſtitution, every traveller who knocks at 
the door is to have a piece of bread and a cup of beer, 
a proper quantity of which is daily ſet apart for that 
purpoſe ; and what is left, is diſtributed to other poor, 
not any of it being allowed to be kept till the next 


— — 


let of St. Mary 


: builders at Portſmouth-dock. 
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day. The revenues of this hoſpital were appropriated 
to the maintenance of a maſter and thirty penſioners, 
called Fellows or Brothers, for whom were allotted 
handſome apartments ; but the number is now reduced 
to fourteen, though the maſter has the original ſalary 
of 8ool. a year. The penſioners wear black gowns, 
go twice a day to prayers, and have two hot meals 
a day, except in Lent, when they have bread, butter, 
cheeſe and beer, and 12s. in money, to buy what other 
proviſions they think proper. | 

In the north quarter of the city is an antient mo- 
naſtery, now called Hyde-Houſe, where ſome Roman 
Catholics reſide, have a chapel, and behave in ſo un- 
exceptionable manner, that they are not moleſted. 

The other charitable foundations in Wincheſter 
are the following, viz. A charity-ſchool for boys, 
who are taught to read and write, ſupported by the 
beneficence of one perſon, and two others for boys 
and girls, who areall cloathed and bound out appren- 
tices, being ſupported by the voluntary contributions 


of the inhabitants. 


There is likewiſe a public hoſpital, or infirmary, 
ſupported by _— ſubſcriptions. It was itcſt be- 
gun by the reverend Dr. Aubred Clarke, and in it are 
admitted patients from any part of the kingdom. 

As Winchefter has been formerly a place of great 
repute, it is not to be wondered at that, from time to 
time, it ſhould have received many charters or privi- 
leges; but variety having created confuſion, queen 
Elizabeth granted them a new one, to be governed by 
a mayor, high- ſteward, recorder, and an unlimited 
number of aldermen, out of whom are choſen fix: 
juſtices, two coroners, and two bailiffs, with other 
proper officers. The two repreſentatives to ſerve in 
parliament are choſen by the corporation, the mayor 
being the returning officer, | 

Wincheſter has two weekly markets held on Wed- 
neſdays and Saturdays; both of which are well ſup- 

lied with all kinds of proviſions. It is diſtant from 
ondon 67 miles. | 

The plains and downs about Wincheſter, which 
continue with few interſections of rivers or vallies for 
upwards of 50 miles, render this part of the country 
exceeding pleaſant, more eſpecially to thoſe: who are 
fond of an open ſituation and extenſive proſpect. 

SOUTHAMPTON, the county town, was anciently 
called Hantun, from its fituation upon a bay then called 
Triſanton, or the bay of Anton, the old name of 
the river Teſt. Afterwards it took the name of 
South-Hanton, or Hampton, to diſtinguiſh it from 
another-town called Northampton. It is pleaſantly 
ſituated between the rivers Teſt and Itching, both of 
which are navigable for a conſiderable _ up the 
country, from whence, eſpecially from the New Fo- 
reſt, great quantities of timber are brought down, 
which are taken from hence for the uſe of the ſhip- 

Some of our hiſtorians are of opinion that this town 
was the Clauſentum of the Romans; but that is cer- 
tainly a miſtake, for that antient city ſtood in the ham- 
's, a little more to the eaſtward, where. 
ſome-of its ruins are ſtil! viſible. The preſent town 
was built after the deſtruction of the former, and be- 
came a conliderable place under the Weſt-Saxon kings. 
It ſuffered greatly from the fury of the Pagan Danes, 
but was -afterwards repaired, and was frequently the 
reſidence of "Canute the Great, as appears from the 
following ſtory related 1 — our antient hiſtorians. 

Canute had been ſo ſsful in almoſt every en- 
gagement, that his courtiers were daily beſtowing 
upen him the moſt fulſome flattery. It was not 
enough to call him invincible in battle, he was alſo 
(they ſaid) able to reverſe the order of nature, and 
blafphemouſly told him that all things would obey his 
command. It is well known that Canute was a con- 
ſummate politician, and poſſibly for reaſons of ſtate 
might bear with their flattery and adulation ſome time; 
but at laſt, either being wearied out with it, or which 
is more poſſible, convinced in his own mind that no 
mortal was able to do fuch things of himſelf, and that 
what his courtiers aſcribed to him was the ſole prero- 

gative 
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gative of the Deity, he was determined to give them a 
convincing proof, and for that purpoſe called them 


together, juſt when the tide was riſing, when havin 


placed his chair within the ſea mark, he ſat down, an 

ſpoke in the following manner: O ſea, I have 
command over thee, and the ground wherein I ſit 
is mine; none has ever yet dared to diſobey my 
command, without receiving a ſevere puniſhment : 
<< ſtop therefore, and come not upon my ground, nor 


„ preſume to wet either the cloaths or feet of me thy 


« ſovereign lord.” The ſea continued to advance 
without paying any regard to the royal mandate, and 
when the king found himſelf ſurrounded by water, he 
roſe up and ſpake to his courtiers to the following im- 
port: Let not only you who are preſent, but alſo 
« all the inhabitants of the world know, that weak 
<< is the power of kings, and vain are their orders, 
« nor are there any on earth worthy of that title, ex- 
„ cept that Almighty Being who rules the heaven, 
„earth and fea.” On his return to Wincheſter, he 
took off his crown and placed it on the image of 
Chriſt, declaring that he would never wear it any 
more. | 

At the Norman Conqueſt there were ia Southamp- 
ton eighty tenants, who held their lands as royal de- 
meſnes. In the reign of Henry II. it received a char- 
ter of incorporation, after which it became a flouriſh- 
ing place. In the reign of Edward III. it was burnt 
down by the French, but ſoon after rebuilt in a more 
handſome manner, and ſurrounded with walls, ditches, 
and battlements, having watch towers at proper diſ- 
tances, of which ſome remains are ſtill to be ſeen. 

When England was threatened by the French, in 
the reign of Richard II. that prince built a ſtrong 
caſtle entirely of free ſtone, to ſerve as a defence o the 
harbour; and when Henry V. went on his exper ition 
to claim the crown of France, according to the prin- 
ciples of the Salique law, he muſtered his army at 
Southampton. During the king's abode in the town, 
he diſcovered the conſpiracy againſt him, by the earl 
of Cambridge, whoſe title to the crown was prior to 
his own, and whoſe ſon, Richard duke of York, actu- 
ally laid claim to it. (bet, 

n the a of Henry VI. this town. muſt have been 
a conſiderable place for mercantile affairs, for we tind 
that no leſs a youve than fir Fhomas Cooke, lord 
mayor of London, was the collector of the cuſtoms. 
It was at this port that the Portugueſe firſt landed with 
their foreign. wines, after they had diſcovered the Ca- 
naries; but the London merchants being jealous of 
the growing power and riches of the place, procured 
an order that all ſhips coming from the Canaries 
ſhould land their goods at ſome port on the river 
Thames. | 

In 1554 Philip of Spain landed at this town, and 
was the next day married to Queen Mary in the cathe- 
dral church of Wincheſter. 

Southampton is at preſent ſurrounded by a wall 
built of very hard ſtone, reſembling thoſe little white 
thells, like honey-combs that grow on the back of 
oyſters.. Theſe ſtones ſeem to have been gathered near 
the track of the ſea, which encompaſſes almoſt one 
half of the town, and ſa deep, that ſhips of 500 tons 
burthen have frequently been built here. To defend 
this part of the town from the force of the waves, a 
ſtrong bank has been erected of what is called ſea ore, 
a ſubſtance compoſed of long and ſlender, but ſtrong 
filaments, ſomewhat reſembling undrefled hemp. 

This town has ſeveral good ſtreets, and the houſes 
in general are well built. The principal ſtreet is very 
broad, and reaches above three quarters of a mile in 
length : it is well paved, and terminates in a very 
fine quay. Near the quay is a fort with ſome guns on 
it, which was erected by Henry VIII. in the year 
1542. 5 
; he moſt conſpicuous buildings in this town are its 
churches, of which there are five in number, beſides 


— 


a French church ; but neither of them contain any 


thing remarkable. | 

Here is an hoſpital called God's Houſe, in which 
the unfortunate earl of Cambridge and his accomplices 
were buried, and near it is a — 


| 


—_— 


ſchool founded by 4 


Edward VI. There is alfo a charity ſchool for 30 
| boys, who are cloathed, and taught reading, writing 
| and navigation. | 
Though this town is ſtill a very conſiderable place, 

yet the trade of it has greatly declined ſince the be- 
ginning of the laſt century. When bathing in ſea- 
| water came into faſhion ſome years ago, ſeveral baths 
| were made here for that purpoſe, which have proved 
| of great ſervice to the place; and during the ſeaſon it 
is frequented by great numbers of the nobility and 
' gentry, for whoſe accommodation an elegant pile of 

buildings has been erected, together with an aſſembly. 
houſe and ball-room. 

Southampton was incorporated Henry II. and 
king John, and made a county of itſelf by Henry 
VI. which renders it independent of the lord lieu- 
tenant of the ſhire. According to its laſt charter, 
which was granted by Charles I. the corporation 
conſiſts of a mayor, nine juſtices, two bailiffs, twen- 
ty-four common-eouncil, and as many burgeſſes. 

he mayor is admiral of the liberties from South- ſea 


Caſtle to another called Hurſt-Caſtle, ſituated on that 


neck of land, which running fartheſt into the ſea 
makes the ſhorteſt paſſage to the Iſle of Wight, the 
diſtance not being above two miles. The aſſizes of 
oyer, terminer and goal delivery are held here once 
in three years. : 

On the whole, Southampton is a pleaſant, healthy 
place, and the country round it well cultivated, It 
has three weekly markets, viz. Tueſdays, Thurſdays, 
_ Saturdays; and is diſtant from London 78 
miles. 

As Southampton. was long the reſidence of the 
Welit-Saxon kings, and even conſidered as the capital, 
after the diffolution of the Heptarchy, we need not 
be ſurpriſed that every means were uſed to protect it 
againſt a foreign invaſion; and accordingly we find, 
that a ſtrong fortification was erected on a mount by 
the fide of the river Itching, about a mile from the 
town, As the Danes generally attempted landing on 
this part of the coaſt, it is generally ſuppoſed that 
this was made to ſtop their progreſs, and, conſiſtent 
with true policy, hinder them from making incurſions 
into-the country. 

This mount is in the ſhape of a cave, but being 
near one of the eſtates of the earl of Peterborough, 
that nobleman purchaſed it, and it is now converted 
into a wilderneſs. The top of the mount is divided 
like a fork, and from each of the points is an un- 
bounded proſpect of the ſea, the rivers and the fields. 
The whole has been laid out with judgment, and exe- 
cuted with ſuch taſte and elegance, as does honour 
both to the perſon who laid down the plan, and him 
who perfected the work. 

About three miles from this fort ſtood the ancient 
abbey of Littleby, or Nettleby, the greater part of the 
church belonging to which is till entire. It was built 
in the form of a croſs, and appears, by its ruins, to 
have been extremely capacious. So late as the year 
1704 the roof was entire, but ſoon after pulled down 
by one who had purchaſed the ground, Great part 
of the walls are at this time covered with ivy ; and 
from ſome of the rooms yet remaining, it muſt have 
been originally a very ſtately edifice, as. it ſtill exhibits 

a picture of its antient grandeur. 


Its ſetting ſun ſtill ſhoots a glimmering ray, F 
Like antient Rome, majeſtic in decay. 


A little to the eaſt of Southampton is a ſmall mar- 
| ket town called TicHrieiD. It was once a. very 
| conſiderable place, and celebrated for an abbey foun- 
| ded and endowed by Peter de Rupibus in the reign of 

Henry III. that prince having given him a grant of 
the manor. During the times of popery this town 
was ſupported by the abbey, but ever ſince the re- 
| formation, it has been on the decline, and at preſent 
has not any thing worthy of a traveller's notice. 
FAREHAM is an agreeable town, pleaſantly ſituated, 
but it does not contain any thing remarkable. It has 
a weekly market on Wedneſday, and is diftant from 
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Near Fareham is a village called BIsmors WAI- 
THAM, from its being one of the ſummer reſidences 
of the biſhops of Wincheſter. It has a well-endowed 
charity-ſchool, where the children of the poor are in- 
{ructed to read and write, ſo as to qualify them for 
uſefu! employments. 


In the road/ from Fareham to Goſport is a village 


called PoRCHESTER, where it is ſuppoſed V eſpaſian 
landed, when he was ſent by the emperor Nero to 


command the army in Britain. In former times there 


was a caſtle here, the walls of which are til] remain- 
ing; and on the corners are ſome parts of the towers, 
from which there is a fine proſpect of Portſmouth and 
its harbour. There was formerly a harbour at this 
place, but the fea having retired, the trade was re- 
moved, with the inhabitants, to Portſmouth. '2 
GosroRT is a populous thriving town ſituated oppo- 
fite to Portſmouth, from which it is divided by the 
harbour of that place; but though on a different ſide, 
of the water, and in a different pariſh, it is generally 
conſidered as a part of Portſmouth, being with reſpect 
to that town what Southwark is to London, except 
their not being united by a bridge : boats, however, 
are continually paſſing from one place to the other. 
Many wives of ſeamen reſide in this town dur- 
ing the time their huſbands are abroad: travellers 
o chooſe to lodge here, becauſe every thing is con- 
fiderably cheaper, and more convenient, than at Portſ- 
mouth. The church is a very convenient ſtructure, 
and the ſtreets are broad and well paved. Here is a 
free-ſchool, and a noble hoſpital for ſick and wounded 
failors in the ſervice of the navy. The weekly mar- 
ket is on Wedneſday, and the town is diſtant from 


London 76 miles. 


Pokrs Mob is ſo called from its ſituation on the 


mouth of a ſmall bay or rock that runs up a part of 


the coaſt, which at high tide is ſurrounded by the ſea, 
and is therefore called Portſea Iſland. This town, 
which aroſe out of the ruins .of Porcheſter, is ex- 
tremely populous, and the principal rendezyous of 
the royal navy. It is ſtrongly fortified, and the haven 
is capable of holding a thouſand fail of the largeſt 
ſhips without the leaſt inconvenience. | 

When the empreſs Matilda came over from Nor- 
mandy to claim the crown of England the landed at 
this hes, but was obliged to take ſhelter in the caſtle 
of the earl of Arundel, who had married her ſtep- 
mother the widow of Henry I. And when Henry 
III. propoſed to invade France he muſtered his army 
here, which was the greateſt that had eyer been raiſed 
in England ; but the expedition provedabortive by the 
treachery of the duke of Bretagne, and the weak- 
neſs of the king, who was of a fearful, puſillanimous 
temper. | 

In the reign of Richard II. when that monarch was 
on bad terms with his ſubjects, the French embraced 


that opportunity of landing here, and burnt the town, 


after robbing the inhabitants of all their moſt valu- 
able effects. A few years after, they made a ſe- 
cond attempt to land, but the town — — the 
inhabitants fitted out a fleet, and took all the enemies 
thips, the engagement being ſo fierce, that only nine 
of the French eſcaped alive, who got on the Engliſh 
ſhore in a boat, and were immediately taken priſoners. 
The Engliſh, elated with their ſucceſs, attacked the 
French on their own coaſt, ſailed up the Seine, and 
burnt and. ſunk many of the enemies ſhips, return- 


* 
| 


* This man was the ſon of a gentleman in Suffolk, and 
being brought up to a military life, had obtained a commiſ- 
fion, but his captain having been killed at the attack on the 
ile of Rhee, he expected to ſucceed him in the command 
of the company. Fines: he was diſappointed, the duke 
having given it to another. Felton, who was naturally of 
z melancholic diſpoſition, and the popular clamours againſt 
the duke runnigg high, he thought he could not do a greater 

ſervice to his eountry, than that of killing the favourite of 
the king, whoſe conduct for ſome time paſt had occaſioned 
all their complaints. Accordingly, one morning while the 
duke was talking with colonel Fryer, Felton, who had pur- 


33 


ſidered as unneceſſary to add any new works. 


| 


p 


-- 
ing to England with a rich booty of wines, and other 


articles of merchandize. | 

From this period the place began to flouriſh, and in 
the beginning of Edward IV. that prince erected two 
forts at the mouth of the harbour, all of free ſtone, 
which were conſidered of great importance by Henry 
VII. who made them a garriſon, for the protection 


of the coaſt. 


During the long reign of Henry VIII. the forti- 
fications were carried on with great vigour, and com- 
pleated by his daughter Elizabeth, when it was con- 


— 


In the reign of Charles I. when the French proteſ- 
tants were beſieged in Rochelle, they ſolicited aſſiſt- 
ance from England, and the duke of Buckingham 
muſtered his atmy at Portſmouth, but before he had 
time to embark, he was ſtabbed by one John Felton , 
a lieutenant in one of the regiments. i' 

When the civil wars broke out between Charles 


I. and his parliament, this town was ſeized by the 
latter as a place of great importance; but it Was one 


of the firſt that declared for Charles II. when they 
heard of general Monk's deſign of reſtoring him to the 
crown; and Catharine, the conſort of that prince, 
landed here, where ſhe waited five days before the 
king arrived, when. they were- married by Dr. Shel- 
don, and the marriage conſummated in the town. 

In the reign of. James II. the proteſtant officers in 
the army, then lying at Portſmouth, refuſed to obey 
the duke of Berwick's order in admitting Iriſh papiſts 
to ſerve. among them, for which colonel Beaumont 
was impriſoned, together with. five other gentlemen ; 
and had it not been for the revolution, which happened 


| ſoon after, they would certainly have ſuffered death. 


— To the everlaſting honour of the gentlemen. both 
of the army and navy, let it never be forgotten, that 
when the king was trampling on the conſtitution, the 
judges proſtituting the laws, and too many 'of the 
clergy countenancing popery, the officers, ſoldiers and 
failors ſtood up for the religion and liberties of their 
country! | 4129 

The town of Portſmouth being ſituated in a low, 
marſhy ground, is yery unhealthy, the inhabitants 
being often ſubject ts agues, though no expence has 
been ſpared to drain off the waters, in order to make 
a place of ſuch importance as agreeable as poſſible. 

As great numbers of our ſhips of war are laid up 
here in time of peace, and as all our outward fleets . 
rendezyous here in time of war, the town is generally 
crowded with people, and large ſums of money are 
ſpent in the ſhops, taverns and public houſes. 

The legiſlative power, being ſenſible of the im- 
portance of this town and harbour, have cauſed it to 
be fortified, according to the beſt rules laid down by 
the moſt eminent engineers, ſo that it may, with the 
greateſt propriety, be called the Key of England. 
W hat conſiderably adds to its ſtrength is, the entrance 
into the harbour, which in breadth does not exceed 
that of the Thames at Weſtminſter Bridge. There 
is alſo ſuch plenty of water in it, that a firſt rate-man 
of war may always ride in ſafety, without touching 
the ground, and being ſheltered on all fides from the 
wind, it may be conſidered as one of the fineſt har- 
bours in Europe. 

'The mouth of the harbour is defended by a fort cal- 
led South-Sea caſtle, erected by Henry VIII. and 
ſituated about a mile and a half ſouth of the town. 
4 This 


* 


chaſed a large claſp knife for the purpoſe, ſtabbed him in the 
breaſt, and immediately mixed among the crowd, whilſt the 
duke only ſaid, “ the villain has killed me, and expired. 
Felton dropped his hat, which led to a diſcovery, for every 
perſon running in purſuit of the murderer, they ſaw a man 
walking very compoſedly before the door without a hat. He 


was ſeized, and very frankly confeſſed he had committed the 
fact, for which he was afterwards tried and found guilty in 
the court of King's-bench. The king ſent to conſult the 
judges whether he might not be put to the torture, but none 
of them would give their conſent, ſo that he was tried and 
executed in the common form. - 
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255 THE MODERN UNIVERSAL BRITISH TRAVELLER, 


This caftle is fortified with a double moat, palliſadees, 


ravelins, and a counterſcarp, from which there are 
ſeveral advanced works to cover the fort againſt the 
approach of an enemy. There is alſo on the ſame fide 
a large platform, on which are placed pieces of ord- 
nance ; and on the oppoſite fide next Goſport there is 
another platform of 20 great guns almoſt level with 
the water. 
One great convenience with reſpect to the harbour 
of Portimouth, is the ſafe and ſpacious road of Spit- 


head. It is defended from all winds that blow from 
the weſt to the ſouth-eaſt by the high lands of the Iſle 


of Wight, and from the winds of the oppoſite quar- 
ter by the main land of Hampfhire, the town of Portſ- 
mouth fronting the middle of the road, The bottom 


is perfectly ſound and good, and the flux and reflux | 


of the ſea repairs all the injuries done by the anchors. 


The limits of this road are exactly diſtinguiſhed by | 


_ s properly placed. | 

I — 2 — uſed in fortifying 
the town of Portſmouth on the land fide, where the 
fortifications are perfectly regular, having a ſoſſe, 
which can be filled with water eight feet deep in leſs 
than half an hour. Within the foſſe is a wall fifteen 
feet perpendicular, on which is a double parapet, with 
baſtions and curtains regularly flanking the parapet : 
there are alſo a glacis and covered way. Theſe works 
are carried round the dock -yard, ſo that the magazine 


of ſtores, arms and ammunition, is well ſecured from | 


any attack of an enemy. 

he dock-yard contains ſuch an amazing quantity 
of every thing neceſſary for the royal navy, and placed 
in ſo regular a manner, that it even exceeds imagina- 
tion. There are ſeldom leſs than a thouſand men em- 
ployed in the dock-yard, and ſometimes double that 
number, who, in time of war, are all diſciplined and 
formed into a regiment, under the command of the 
commiſſioner, who is colonel, the maſter builder, 
lieutenant-colonel, and the clerk of the checque major, 
the ſubalterns being choſen from among the other 
officers. The dock and other yards are now like a 
town,” and may be ſaid to form a corporation, there 
being large rows of dwellings, built at the expence of 
the public, for all the officers, who are obliged to re- 
fide conſtantly on the ſpot. | 

The rope-houſe, where the cables are made, is 870 
feet long, and fome of the gables ſo large that it re- 

uires above 80 men to work them, the labour being 
o hard that they are not able to keep to it above four 
hours in the day. 

There is a royal academy eſtabliſhed at the public 
expence, where youth are inſtructed in all ſorts of 
learning proper to. qualify them for the naval ſervice ; 
and in one of the rooms is a model of the Victory, a 
large ſhip of war unfortunately loſt near Guernſey, 
and a fine large orrery conſtructed by that ingenious 
artiſt Mr. Rowley. Adjoining to the houſe of the 
deputy-governor is a chapel for divine ſervice, and 
near it is the wharf where the cannon are laid up, 
when landed, until they are properly diſpoſed of. 

The dock-yard of Portſmouth has within theſe few 
years ſuſtained conſiderable damage py fire. In 1759, 
whilſt we were at war with the French, the South Sea 
Caftle was greatly damaged, part of it being blown 
up ; but whether by accident or deſign was never 
x | after midnigh 

n the zd of July, 1760, juſt after midnight, a 
dreadful Ag — — £03 of the warehouſes in 
the dock-yard, containing pitch, tar, oil, and tur- 
pentine, with other combuſtible materials, which 


- ſoon reduced it to a heap of ruins ; but it did not ſtop 


here, for having communicated itſelf to another ware- 
houſe, where were great quantities of dry ſtores, the 
whole exhibited a moſt diſmal ſpectacle; and many 


— — 


+ As the tranſactions of this man's life are of the moſt ſin- 
gular nature, as well as the crimes he committed, we think 
at neceſſary to preſerve an account of them, which we ſhall 
do in as brief a manner as the circumſtances will admit, 
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* 


pieces of burning wood were carried, by the vi 

of the fire and — even as far as 1 
general opinion was that it caught fire by lightnin 

it being a very tempeſtuous night; and had it not — 
for the great quantity of rain that fell during the 
ſtorm, the conflagration would, in all probability 
have been general throughout the dock-yard. The 
damage. by this accident amounted to upwards of 
50,0001. but ſuch was the aſſiduity of adminiſtration 
to ſupply every deficiency, that the whale was in a 
few weeks put into as good a ſtate as before the acci.. 
dent happened; for which, indeed, there was an ab. 


ſolute neceſlity, England being at that time engaged 


ina very long and expenſive war. 

On the 27th of July, 1770, about four o'clock in, 
the morning, another dreadful fire broke out in this 
dock-yard. It burnt with the moſt rapid fury, and 
communicating itſelf with the hemp houſe, and other 
offices, conſumed every thing before it. Whether 
this was an accident, or the work of ſome vile incen.. 
diary, was never yet diſcovered. Some impoſtors 
however, pretended to have been concerned in it.“ 
particularly one Dudley, who, ſince that time, hs 
been tranſported for perjury; and another whoſe 
name was Britain, has been ſince executed for forgery. 
The moſt remarkable circumſtance attending this 
fatal affair was, the fire was difcovered in five differ 
ent places at once, which gave ſtrong ſuſpicions that 
more than one perſon muſt have been concerned ; for 
accidental fires generally break out in one place only. 
Had this accident, or whatever it was, happened 
during the heat of a war, it might have proved fatal 
to the nation; fog the whole loſs, amounting to 
149,888]. could not have been made good without 
great difficulty till ſuch time as the parliament had 
aſſembled. But even ſuppoſing one individual could 
have advanced it, yet the time neceſſary for replacing 
the ſtores might have given the enemy an opportunity 
of doing us the moſt irreparable injuries. - 

The laſt accident that happened to this dock-yard 
by fire was on the qth of December, 1776. It broke 
out in the rope-houſe about half an hour after four 
in the morning, and burnt with ſuch violence, that it 
ſoon conſumed the whole building, except the outer 
walls. However, by the timely aſſiſtance and vigor- 
ous efforts of the workmen of the yard, the ſeamen 
of his majeſty's ſhips, the marines quartered at Portſ- 
mouth, and the men belonging to the ordnance, with 
their reſpective officers, it was happily prevented from 
extending to any of the other buildings in the yard, 
and was at length totally extinguithed. The loſs 
fuſtained by this accident conſiſted chiefly of the rig- 
ging of two ſhips, the implements belonging to the 
rope-makers and rigging-houſe, a ſmall quantity of 
cordage, and ſome toppings of hemp. 

The alarm occaſioned by this accident was greatly 
increaſed by another of the like nature that happened 
a ſhort time after at Briſtol, which deſtroyed a large 
range of warehouſes, beſides many private dwellings, 
and, had it not been for the quick diſcovery, and ala- 
crity of the people in ſuppreſſing it, would have been 
productive of the moſt fatal conſequences. | 

How theſe accidents happened was for ſome time a 
myſtery ; but at length it was diſcovered that they took 
place by the machinations of a wretched incendiary, 
lince well known by the appellation of John the 
Painter, but whoſe real name was James Aitken. 
When he was taken up and examined, he refuſed an- 
ſwering any queſtions, and otherwiſe behaved in a 
very daring and reſolute manner. However, there 
appearing ſufficient reaſon to ſuppoſe him the guilty 
perſon, he was committed to Wincheſter jail. Atthe 
next aſſizes he was brought to trial, and being found 


guily, was ſoon after executed at Portſmouth: *. 


Portſmouth 


pn CC 


from his firſt ſetting off in life to the time of his execu- 


ti0n. . 
He was born in — and bred up to the buſineſs 


of a painter. As he poſſeſſed an extraordinary ſpirit for rage 
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Portſmouth is a/very:pppylqus tqyn, and captaing. 
2 great number of taverns. and publiechouſes, moſt 
e hich are ally crowded with ſeamen and. dol-. 
diers. The church is a large hang ſome ſtructure, and. 
in the tower eg bell which.isolled z9 give ee af 
the number of ſhips coming inte the harbour; an,the, 
top of the tower is a lanthonn, from whence thers is a 
fine proſpect of all the. ſhips in the harbour, as well, 
as thoſe at Spithead. * teln T 1a 31192 

Such has. been the increaſe of huſiueſs at Partfy, 
mouth, and ſo great the conffuence of people, 4 — 
' 8 
vas 


* 
** 
s LC 


e town; from its beipg ſurrquaded. by a wall, 
— admit ot — — a ſort of ſuburb, bz | 
been built on the heathy ground adioining. This is 
now 4 very derable place, and exceeding; popur:, 
lous, which ariſes not only from its ſituation being, 
more pleaſant and healthy, hut bgcauſe it is ib 
ject to the laws: of the garriſpn, nor encumbered with 
the duties and ſervices of he corporation. hs 
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bling, with a 


of thoſe 


of x dee ih of Bree mane 


mong hig other exploits he had N eral 
marching 2 of foot, from each of Kms Ae reed 
as foon as opportunity ſerved, after receiving the bounty the 
ney. In his various peregrinations through the different pare 
of England, he alternately committed highway robberies, 
burglaries, thefts, rapes, and — at his trade, as! 
occaſion invited, villainy prompted, ar fear or neceſſity: op- 
rated. Whether it proceeded from, the apprehenſion pf pu- 
niſhment, or that the original bent of his genius led him to 
new ſcenes of action, whatever was the operatiye motive, he 
. ſhipped himſelf off for America, where he continued fer two 
or three years. His being of a melancholy, ſolitary nature, 
which neither ſonght for aſſociates in crimes, nor admitted of 
partners in pleaſure, as it contributed much to his preſervation, 
for ſo long a time from the juſtice of thofe laws which he was 
conſtantly breaking, ſerved equally to throw into utter dark- 
neſs all thoſe parts of his life, which he did nat himſelf think 
fitting or — to communicate. His tranfactions in 
America are a ingly unknown, any further, than that he 
traverſed, and worked at his trade in ſeveral of the colonigs. 
As his pilgrimage on that continent was in the beginnin 
and during the progreſs of the troyhles between England an 
her colonies, it may readily be imagined, that the violence o 
the language and ſentiments held in politzcal matters, by that 
order of people with whom he lived and converſed, gave 
birth to that madneſs of enthuſiaſm in him, which afterwards 
became ſo dangerous. He accordingly returned to England 
with the moſt deadly antipathy to the government and na- 
tion, and ſoon after, if not originally, Adopted the deſign ot 
ſubverting, in his own ſingle perſon, that power, which he ſo 
much abhorred. | 
The ſcheme was as deteſtable as could be expected from 
the villainous character of the framer. It was to deitroy the: 
maritime force of this country, as well as its internal ſtrength. 
and riches, by ſetting fire to the royal dock-yards, and buf g- 
ing the principy! trading cities and towns, with their ſhipping 
whatever ſort, ſo far as it could poſſibly be done. In the 
roſecution of this atrocious defign, he traverſed the king- 
— to diſcover the ſtate of the ſeveral docks, and the nature 
of the watch by which they were guarded, which he in ge- 
neral found to be as lax and inſufficient as he could have wiſh- 
ed. He alſo took wonderful pains in the conſtruction of 
fire-works, machines, and combuſtibles, for the purpoſe, but 
was ſtrangely unſucceſsful in all his attempts of this nature. 
It was owing to this unaccountable failure in his machines, 
that the nation was ſaved from receiving ſome dreadful, if 
not irretrievable ſhock. One of them, which extinguiſhed of 
its own accord, without any human interference, was found 
ſeveral weeks after it had been laid, in the center of a pro- 
digious quantity, of the moſt combuſtible ſubſtances, in the 
great hemp-houſe at Portſmouth. He, however, ſucceeded 
in ſetting fire to the rope-houſe in that yard, and had an op- 
8 for ſeveral miles in his flight towards London, to 
eaſt the malignity of his nature, in the contemplation of 
that dreadful conflagration which he had occaſioned, and 
which, from its prodigious appearance, he imagined had ſpread 
to all the magazines, buildings and docks. The fire was 
happily ſubdued, with no 
houſe and its contents, 
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attemptetſ frſt to burn the ſfüpping, und aſterwards 
ite. A deep and narrou- d wich is near 0 


d irrem 
e Hogs | 1nevita 
Incendiary ue er t d fe 
f thoſe veſſelz on fire, found fo ſtrict a watch kept' 

that he was obliged to change his mode of operas 

tion, and to ſecure the deſtruction of the ſhips, by begi 
with the Youles. ' After failures in his attempts this 
way, in which, as in all others, the fanding of his ineffective 
afforded full evideoce of the atrociouſueſs of the 
deſign, he at length ſucceeded fo far as to ſet fire to ſame 
ich 


or three 


warchouſes in the yicinity of the quay, fix or ſeygn gf vi 
were conſum | | 
of the incendiary now ſhort. He was tz 


The reign 


up ſoon after his departure from Briſtol, upon fome ſuſpiciou 
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other loſs than that of the rope- 
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examinations, refufing peremptarily to anſwer any queſtib 
which admitted even of a Gu t in the remot — 
that the anſwer could by any conſtruction be wreſted to 


' own crimination; nor was he at all diſconcerted or embar- 


{ purpoſe, he fulfifled his intent, 2288 


— 


chains. 


raſſed by the appearance of, or the 
admiralty. 

| tec. by means g 
and hy pre 


queſjions ropoſed to 
principal , of the 


with all bis art and caution, circhmyen- 
of another painter, who heing either tn Ae 2 
can, or having lived on that continent, found means thereby 
1d by pretending to fympathize in his misfortunes, arg t 
hold principles fimilar to his own, to obtain his confi 
in priſon ; until at length, being inſtructed and aſſi ſted ber the 
| from him the 
whole hiſtory of his crimes. Upon his at Wincheſter, 
notwithſtanding the ſhock which the appearance and eviden 
of his pretended friend muſt have given him, he behaved 
with the ſame boldneſs and addreſs which he had hitherto 
manifeſted, made a good defence, ſhrewd obſervations on the 
nature of the evidence, and the acknowledged haſeneſs of 
$ the moſt pee 
e 


him by ſome of the lords, and other 


He was, 2 
ano 


witneſs, and received ſentence of death wi 
indĩ crepe; He ſent for one of tlie principal naval offic 
of Portſmouth, either going to, or at the place of execution, 
to whom he acknowledged his crime, and alſo gave ſome 
cautions with reſpect to the future preſervation of the 1 
yards from ſimilar dangers. | 4 
This diſtinguiſhed criminal was tried at Wincheſter on the 
6th of March, 1777, and from the heinouſneſs of his crime | 
(of which he was found guilty) was hanged at the Dock-gate, 
Portſmouth, op the ow of the ſame month. He was exe- 
cuted on a gallows 60 feet high, and after hanging the uſual 
ume his body was cut down, and immeciately hung in 
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I THE MODERN UNIVERSAL BRITISH TRAVELLER, 


was not incorporated till the reign of queen Elizabeth. 
It is governed by a mayor, aſſiſted by the principal 
inhabitants; and ſends two members to parliament, 


who are elected by the inhabitants. It has not any 
church, only a 'chapel of caſe, which is a handſome 
edifice; and well fitted 3 It has a 

aturday ; ' 18 diſtant from 
1 I 0): Tad bl . 


py weekly market on 


ndon 55 miles. 


- 


To the north of Petersfield isa place called Ax row, 


but it does not contain any thing remarkable, except 


* - acharity-ſchoot for 4 boys and 20 girl: Phe great 
Roman highway runs from- the city of Wincheſter to 
this place, and is ſuppoſed to have continued from 


hence to London, though the remains of it are not 
viſible beyond Alton: It was here that lord Hopton 


Red bimtelf with . body of troops in the reigfi of 


| hu 
Charles I. when Waller with a body of forces march- 


ed againſt him, and attacking the place madè colonel. 


Bowles's regiment of foot priſoners; for that officer 
retiring with his men into the church, had not time to 
barricade the doors, and the enemy immediately en- 
tering after them, his ſoldiers threw down their arms 
and aſked for quarter, Which was granted them, and 
alſo offered to the colonel ;- but he refuſing to accept 
it, was killed on the ſpot. ne 

About five miles north- eaſt of Alton is a pleaſant 
village called BzxTLEy-GREEN, the houſes in which 
are exceeding neat, and ornamented in front with 


well-planted gardens.: The fences on each fide of 


the road for ſome miles to and from this road are 
of white-thorn, of a good growth: they are kept clean 
weeded, and the greater part of them, by being regu- 
larly clipped,” are very handſome and uniform. The 
country here is exceeding pleaſant, -it being in the 
medium between hilly and flat, and open to the moſt 
agreeable landſcapes. . | 


Opa is a town of great antiquity, and plea- 


fantly fituated on the road from London to Wincheſ- 
ter. Here was formerly a palace, and in the reign of 
king John a caſtle which held out 15 days againſt the 
army of the barons ; but was at laſt obliged to ſurren- 
der to ſuperior force. CONE? 
In the reign of Edward III. David. Bruce, king 
of Scotland, who was taken at the battle of Durham, 
was confined here till his countrymen procured his 
releaſe by paying a conſiderable ranſom, To 
There are ſome good inns in Odiham, and a few 
years ago a gentleman left the intereſt of bool. to ſup- 


po a charity-ſchool for inſtructing poor children of | 
th ſexes. The town has a weekly market on Sa- } 


turdays ; and is diſtant from London 41 miles. 
The country adjoining to Odiham is extremely 


; . and at a ſmall village called WINTNEVY- 


ARTLY,” about four miles to the northward, a mo- 
naſtery was founded for the reception of monks of the 


Ciſſtertian order, in the reign of William the Con- 


queror, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary. At the 
general diſſolution of religious houſes, this nunnery, 
as appears by the Monaſticon, was inhabited by a 
prioreſs and ſeventeen nuns; but not the leaſt remains 
of the edifice are now to be ſeen. 


_ BASINGSTOKE is an antient populous town, plea- | 


fantly ſituated on rich fertile ground, in the middle of 
agreeable woods, Here is a, good manufactory of 
druggets and ſhalloons, and the inhabitants make 

t quantities of malt, which they ſell to the inha- 


d — of the neighbouring towns and villages. 


The church is an antient gothie ſtructure, and near 


it is a good free - ſchool for the inſtruction of youth in 


grammar learning. There are alſo three charity- 
ſchools, one of which is ſupported by the company of 
ſkinners in London, for 24 boys, who are both 
cloathed and inſtructed in uſetul learning. 

In the reign of Henry VIII. the firſt ord Sandys 
built a neat chapel, on an eminence adjoining to the 
town, and on the roof was painted the hiſtory of the 


_ apoſtles ; but it is now fallen to decay, not having 


been uſed for divine fervice many years. 


In this town Henry III. founded an hoſpital in the 


ear 1261, for the maintenance of aged and helpleſs 
rieſts, in purſuance of the will of Walter de Merton; 


and after the foundation of Merton College i | 

ſuch of the fellows and ſcholars of — 
decome fit objects of this charity were to be preferred. 
It was dedicated to St. Mary and St. John Baptiſt 
and the maſterſhip of it was very early annexed 64 
the wardenſhip of Merton College. " 
The government of Baſingſtoke is veſted in a may... 
or, recorder, and feven aldermen, aſſiſted by ſever. — * 
geſſes, Who act as common- council. The weekl 

market is on Wedneſday ; and the town is diſtant — 
VBendon 46 miles 5 bs ren 
Near Baſingſtoke was Bafing, the ſeat of the mar- 
quis of 'Wincheſter, who, during the civil wars, de- 
' fended it for the king, and was a curb to the parlia- 


his return to London, and took it after an obſtinate 


ſo great, that the ſhare to one of the ſoldiers amount- 
ed'to 260l. | rae 


— 
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KWesczrax is 2 well-frequented market town, 
one of the ſummer reſidences of the Weſt — 
kings; but at preſent is only a ſmall place, and the 
principal dependence of the inhabitants is on the mo- 
ney ſpent by travellers at the inns. It has a weekly 
magnet on ' Tueſday, and is diſtant from London 55; 
miles. 

About four miles to the weſt of this town is a vil- 
lage, ſituated under the ridge of a hill, called Buxcy- 
; CLEAR, Where was formerly a Roman camp, of which 
ſome part, particularly the ditch, till remains. On 
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the upper part was an exploratory tower, from which 


the centinels, when they deſcried the enemy, gave 
notice of their approach to the neighbouring inha- 
| bitants. | e 
Too the north of Baſingſtoke, at the extremity of 

the county, is a place called SYLCHESTER. This is at 
preſent only a hamlet, conſiſting of one farm-houſe 
and a church; but was antiently a large and populdus 
city, as appears from the veſtiges of its antient gran- 
deur. It was the celebrated Vindomia, or Vindo- 
num, of the Romans, and the Caer Segont of the 
Britons, once the chief city of the Segontiaci. It is ſaid 
to have been built by Conſtantius, the ſon of Conſtan- 
tine the Great, who is ſaid to have ſown corn in the 
traces of the walls, as an omen of their perpetuity. 
The walls are ſtill, in many places, almoſt entire, and 


. a n e 
in ſome parts near 20 feet high, having various kinds, 


of trees of ſuch conſiderable bulk growing out of them, 
that within a few years there have been cut from 
them very near a thouſand pounds worth of timber. 


— 
— — 


Theſe walls are built of flint and rag-ſtone, and are 
near two miles in circumference. At the diſtance of 
about 300 feet without the walls, to the north-eaſt, 
are the remains of- an amphitheatre, which has long 
been a yard for cattle, and a watering pond for horſes. 
In this place ſeveral Roman roads, which are till 
viſible, concur ; and in the neighbouring fields have 
been found great numbers of Roman coins, bricks 
and other materials. Among the reſt was a ſtone with 
the following inſcription : ** Memoriz Fl. Victori- 
næ T. Tam. Victor Conjunx Poſuit;“ and ſome 
coins of Conſtantine, on the reverſe of which was the 
figure of a building, with theſe words: ** Providen- 
tiæ Cz(s.” Some Britiſh coins have been alſo found 
here, which the common people call Onion Pennies, 
from one Onion, whom they ſay was a giant, and an 
inhabitant of Vindomia. 

Returning to the ſouth from Sylchefter is a place 
called OVERTON DEAN, which is tolerably populous, 
but does. not contain any thing remarkable. 

WHITCHURCH, the next place we vilited, is a bo- 
rough by preſcription ;. but not being mentioned by 
| Camden, weare induced to think that it is not of any 
great antiquity, although evidently much older than 
| his time. It is governed by a mayor, aſſiſted by ſome 


U of the principal inhabitants; and being a manor ſub- 


HA MP SHINE 
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The town is a poor mean place, not having-any | 


je to the biſhops of Wincheſter, the repreſentatives 
to ſerve in parliament are choſen by thoſe who poſſels 
lands held under thoſe prelates. F 


thing worthy of a traveller's notice, except that a little 
trade is carried on in the manufacturing of ſhalloons 
and ſerges. It has a weekly market on Friday; and 
is diſtant from London 58 miles. 

ANDOVER derives its name from its ſituation on a 
ſmall river called the Ande. It is a very handſome, 
large, and well built town, having ſeveral very elegant 
and ſpacious ſtreets. From its ſituation on the Downs | 
it is conſidered as healthy, and the country adjoining 
is as pleaſant as can be imagined. It is aplace'of great 
antiquity, as appears from its firft charter, which was 
granted in the reign of king John; but how its go- | 
vernment was then preſcribed we are not informed. 

It received a new charter in the reign of queen Eli- 
zabeth, by which it was governed by a bailiff, a re- 
corder, and — capital burgeſſes, Who act as 
2 common- council. 


parliament, who are choſen by all the free burgeſſes. 


Its principal trade conſiſts in making malt, beſides | 

which they have a confiderable manufactory of ſerges 

and ſhalloons. _ 002 ag 3; e oma 
The church is an antient edifice, and the patronage | 


of St. Florence, at Salmur in Normandy. { But 
in the reign of Henry V. that — was revoked, and 
or 


its whole temporalities ſettled for ever on the college 


of Wincheſter. 2 
The town being a great thoroughfare, there are ſe- 


veral good inns, where great ſums of money are ſpent 
by travellers. ns. a n 
founded by one Mr. Pollen, in the reign of William 
III. a free-ſchool founded in 1569, and a charity 
ſchool for 30 boys. The weekly market is on Satur- 
day, and the town is diſtant from London 65 miles. 

Near Andover is a village called Weynirr, re- 
markable for an annual fair for ſheep, which is ſaid to 
be the moſt confiderable in the whole kingdom. Far- 
mers from all parts of the country-come here to pur- 
chaſe them, particularly ewes, which ſell at a great ad- 
vantage when carried to other parts. The fair is held 
on the 10th of October, and is ſo conſiderable, that it 
is ſaid there have been upwards of 100,000 ſheep ſold 
in one day, The dealers in Kent bring conſiderable 
quantities of hops to this market, which are princi- 
pally bought up by the people of the neighbouring 
towns. 

In the neighbourhood of Andover is a Roman 
camp called BuRHILL, at a ſmall diſtance from which 
is another of much greater extent, with double works; 
and ſome miles to the north is a third near a village 
called EcBuRy. On Quarley-hills, a few miles to 
the ſouth-weſt of Andover, are the remains of a fort, 
ſtil} larger than any of the others. The works onthe 
fide are quadruple, and the two outward trenches are 
further diſtant from each other than. uſual. This is 
anſwered by another to the eaſt of Quarley-hill, at a 
place called Dunbury-hill ; and at Okebury, about fix 
miles from Andover, is a large Roman camp, which 
appears to be anſwered by another at Frippſbury, 

about five miles diſtant. 

To the ſouth of Andover is a village called WHER- 
WELL, where Elfrida, the widow of king Edgar, built 
and endowed a nunnery, in Which, it is ſaid, ſhe ſpent 
the latter part of her life in penitence for the murder 
of her ſon-in-law Edward. This nunnery received 
conſiderable benefactions, as appears from its ſtate at 
the general diſſolution of religious houſes, its revenues 
at that time being valued at 339l. 8s. 7d. per annum. 

STOCKBRIDGE is at preſent but a poor town, al- 
though it has ſeveral good inns, being fituated on the 
high road to Plymouth. It is an ancient borough by 
preſcription, and has ſent repreſentatives to parliament 
ever ſince the original ſummons, who are choſen by 
all the inhabitants, who pay to the church and poor. 
Theſe privileges, however, they had once nearly loſt, 
for in 1693, when party diſputes were carried to an 
unreaſonable heighth, great bribery was uſed on both 
lides, and the diſappointed candidate was mean enough 
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Here is an alms-houfe for ſix poor men 
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to inform againſt thoſe who had taken the money, 
whereupon they were threatened with the loſs of their 
charter, but upon proper ſubmiſſion being made, they 
were forgiven. | 
There is a curious anecdote of the late ingenious fir 
Richard Steel, who offered himſelf a candidate for 
this borough. He invited all the inhabitants-of both 
ſexes to an elegant ſupper, where the glaſs was circu- 
lated with the greateſt freedom and good humour, and 
the knight carried his election by the following ſingu- 
lar — After ſupper he took a large apple, and 
having ſtuck it full of guineas; he told the wives of 
the electors that it ſhould be given to her ho firſt la 
in of a child after the expiration of nine months fro 
that time. The women were ſo highly pleaſed, that 
at the next election they attempted to have it eſta- 
bliſhed as a rule, that every candidate ſhould; for the 


future, offer himſelf on the ſame terms. 


This town is ſaid to have the beſt wheelwrights and 


[| carpenters in the county. It has a good weekly. mar- 


miles. Lo, 
Near Stockbridge is a village called MoTessonT, 
where, in the reign of king John, was founded a mo- 


ket on Thurſdays, and is diſtant from London 67 


1} naſtery-for "monks of the Auguſtine order. It re- 
| mained till the general diſſolution of religious houſes, 


of it was given by William the Conqueror to the ab- when it - confifted of a prior and ten canons,” and its 


annual revenues were valued at 1241:'3s. 5d. | 

RumMsEY is a very antient town, fituated on the-ri- 
ver Teft, which runs from hence into Southampton- 
_”_ Its ſituation is truly delightful, being encom- 
paſſed by an agreeable mixture of woods, corn-fields, 
meadows and paſtures. The church is a noble pile, 
arched with ſtone; and in the form of a trofs, with ſe- 
micircular chapels in the upper angles. The town is 
chiefly inhabited by elothiers, and has a conſiderable 
manufacture of ſhalloons, called ratinet, in which 
great numbers of people are conſtantly employed. It 


is governed by a mayor, recorder, an alderman, and 


12 burgeſſes. The weekly market is on Saturday; 
and — place is diſtant — London 75 miles. , 

A monaſtery was built in this town in the reign of 
king Edward the Elder; and in 960 king Edgar turned 
out the Saxons, and placed black monks: in their 


{ ſtead. It continued to be a place of great repute many 


years after; and in the reign of king Stephen that 
prince made his only daughter abbeſs of it, and from 
which ſhe was privately conveyed away by Matthew, 
ſon to the earl of Flanders, who — ＋ her. But 
although he loved her moſt affectionately, and the 
had borne him two children, yet ſo ſtrong were the 
prejudices of that age, and ſo dreadful were the 
threatenings of the pope, that he was obliged tore- 
ſtore her again to the monaſtery. In the church of this 
abbey ſeveral of the Saxon kings were interred. Part 
of an old wall belonging to the church is ſtill ſtand- 
ing. 

Three miles ſouth-weſt of Rumſey is Pour roms, 


| the ſeat of Hans Stanley, Eſq. The houſe is a = 


handſome edifice, and the gardens are laid out with' 
great taſte and elegance. The lawns, which are beau- 
tiful and extenſive, are bounded on all fides by foreſt 
trees and exotics. Through the midſt of the princi- 
pal lawn winds a ſerpentine river, which is well ſtocked 


with the moſt ſcarce and valuable fiſh. 


Leaving the neighbourhood of Rumſey, and tra- 
velling weſtward, we come to that large tract of land, 
called New Foresr, ſo often mentioned by moſt of 
our hiſtorians. It is at leaſt 40 miles in circumfe- 
rence, and originally abounded with towns and vil- 
lages, in which were no leſs than thirty-ſix pariſh 
churches ; but the whole was laid waſte, and the in- 
habitants driven from their houſes and eſtates by 
William the Conqueror, who being fond of hunting, 
laid the whole open, and formed it into a royal chace. 
Some of our hiſtorians, who wrote af that time, have 
deſcribed the miſeries of the poor people who were 
driven from their houſes in fo affecting a manner, that 
every perſon of humanity muſt abhor the Gone; who, 
to gratity an idle paſſion, could drive his ſubjects to a 
ſtate of diſtraction, and indulge himſelf in pleaſure, 
while they were ſuffering the u:molt diſtreſs f 
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It is not proper for any perſon to declare dogmati- 
cally what event is, or ought to be, contidered as a 
mark of the divine diſpleaſure. Providence often ſuf- 
fers the oppreſſor to enjoy affluence, even to the grave, 
whilft the unhappy victims of his malice and cruelty 
are left to expire under a load of miſery ; but certainly, 


if we believe the ſcriptures, we ſhall find that the Di- | 


vine Being often preſents us with awful inftances of 


his vengeance even in this world. 
The foreſt which the Conqueror had made of a 


well-eultivated part of the kingdom became fatal to 
three of his family, namely, two ſons and a grand- | 


ſon. His ſon Richard was killed by a peſtilential 
blaſt, and William Rufus, who ſucceeded him on the 
throne, was ſhot in the foreſt with an arrow; but 
whether by accident or deſign was never known. The 
action itſelf has been 2 aſeribed to one of his 
knights, Sir James Tyrrel; but that gentleman, 
who lived many years „ always declared, he was 


ing was killed. 


enry, the grandſon of the Conqueror, loſt his life | 
alſo in the ſame foreſt. While ay. ar game, | 


he was caught by the hair of his head, which got en- 
tangled in the 
pended till he died. | 
A tree, ſaid to be that near which Rufus was kil- 
led, is till ſhewn to travellers; and in the reign of 
Charles II. it was fenced round with pales. But as 
that event happend in the month of Auguſt, 1100, 
we cannot help being of opinion that the old tree muſt 
have been long ſince decayed. 
A perſon of the firſt rank is always appointed war- 


den of this foreſt, under whom are rangers, with 


other officers. It is divided into nine walks, each 
having its proper keeper ; and in the laſt century it 
was well — _ deer, but for ſome time it has 
When — earl af Godolphin was at the head of 
the treaſury in the reign of queen Anne, a propoſal 
was made to that nobleman, which, had it ſucceeded, 
muſt have been attended with very beneficial conſe- 
quences. A line was to be drawn, including 4000 
acres ofland, with two high roads through the center 
of the foreſt. Twenty induſtrious men, with their 
families, were to be ſought out, well acquainted with 
huſbandry, and to each of them were to be given 200 
acres, for which they were to be — paying ei- 
ther rent, or taxes, during the ſpace of twenty years, 


- after which they were to pay 501. per annum. Four 


thouſand pounds were likewiſe to be advanced by the 
treaſury, and equally divided among them, viz. 200l. 
to each, wherewith they were to purchaſe ſuch imple- 
ments and grain as were neceſſary for ſtocking a farm, 
—[t is ſaid, the famous Daniel de Foe was the author 
of this propoſal; and we cannot look upon its miſ- 
carrying without being filled with indignation againſt 


the party fpirit, which at that time rendered one of | 


the moſt laudable ſchemes abortive. 


Diſcord, dire ſiſter of the flaught'ring power 
Small of her birth, but riſing ev'ry hour: 


dill 


— — — — „ 


* The duke was born when his father was in exile, and loſt 
his mother before he had arrived at years of diſcretion, ſo as 
to profit by her inſtructions. At the reſtoration he came over 
to England, being then anly ten years of age, when ſoon af- 
ter fatally becoming acquainted with Sheffield duke of Buck. 
ingham, he was naturally led into all the faſhionable follies 
and vices of a corrupted court. Honours and emoluments 
were heaped upon him, but the allurements of vice, and the 
inſtigation of his ſeducers, led him into ſuch ſcenes of extra- 
vagance, that, although the favourite fon of a king, he was 
obliged to borrow money of gameſters and ſharpers. 

He married miſs Scot, at that time one of the richeſt hei- 
reſſes in the kingdom, though ſome years older than himſelf, 

She bore him ſeveral children, from whom two of our 


— A 


noble families are deſcended, But this lady, with all her 


accompliſhments, was not able to keep poſſeſſion of his 

heart. Thoſe vicious companions, who firſt led him into 

— rnge follies, — 2 ed — 4 — — through all re- 

gard to conjugal duty, his lady became teſt obj 

of his — 2 12 
2 
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ugh of 2 tree, and was there ſuſ- | 
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not in the- foreſt any part of the day on which the | 
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but that has been ſome time diſcontinued. 


| which we are 


and that in caſe the bill was carr 


While ſcarce the ſkies her horrid head can bound, 
dhe ſtalks on earth, and ſhakes the world around. 
The nations bleed, where'er her ſteps ſhe turns, 

The groan ſtill deepens, and the combat burns. 


GaARTH, 


On the borders of the foreſt at the weſtern extre. 
mity of the county is a place called Fox ůDING-BRIpok. 
It is fituated on the river Avon, over which it has a 
good ſtone bridge, and was formerly a place of con- 

derable note, but of late years it has greatly fallen 
to decay. It had alſo a weekly market on Saturday; 


Some time after the Conqueſt an hoſpital was erec- 
ted here, ſubject to that of the Holy Croſs at Win- 
cheſter z but it was diſſolved in the reign of Henry VI. 
=, its revenues annexed to King's College, Cam- 

ridge. 

On a lofty ſummit, in the neighbourhoad of For- 
ding-bridge, is an antient fortification, having a 
double trench thrown up on ane fide, and the other 
defended by the fteepneſs of the hill. From the 
whole of its form and conſtruction, we were con- 
vinced that it was not a Roman work ; and at the 
ſame time it appears too ancient to be Saxon, from 

= an to think it muſt have been one of 
the forts uſed by the Belgians, when, they firſt invaded 


| this part of the iſland, | 
In the neighbourhood of the New Foreſt, is a vil- 


] 


lage called 


VETHAM, where, in the year 1591, 
_m_ Elizabeth was ſumptuouſly entertained for two 
s by the then earl of Hertford. 

INGWOOD is @ very agreeable town, pleaſantly 
fituated on the river Avon, and ſo called from the 
antient inhabitants of the country, whom the Romang 
named Regni. In Doomſday- book it is called Rin- 
ceived, which may poſſibly be a corruption of the for- 
mer. It was a conſiderable place under the Romans, 
and no leſs ſo when the Saxons invaded the iſland, the 
hundred in which it ſtands being named after it. 

It is at preſent a large populous place, and in a very 
thriving condition, having many good new brick 
houſes, and a large manufaRory for all forts of ſtuffs 
and druggets. It has, however, one inconvenience, 
92 the riyer overflowing its banks, and ſome- 
times laying moſt of. the neighbouring grounds under 
water. It has a good weekly market on Wedneſday, 
and is diftant from, London 92 miles. | 

It was in a field near this town that the unfortunate 
duke of Monmouth was taken after his fatal defeat “. 
He was covered with fern, and in his pockets were 
found a tew peaſe, having had nothing elſe to ſubſiſt on 
for two days. Well might the unfortunate prince have 
uſed, on this occaſion, the words which Shakeſpear 
puts into the mouth of cardinal Wolſey, when he 
tell under the-diſpleaſure of his ſovereign : 


I have touched the higheſt point of all my greatneſs: 
And from that full meridian of my glory, 
I haſte now to my ſetting. 


In the pariſh of ELLincnam was antiently a cell, 
| founded 


——C— 8 —— le. 
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When the bill of excluſion was brought into parliament, 
he joined the popular party, among whom were ſome who 
perſuaded him that he was the legitimate ſon of the king, 
through, he would ſuc- 

ceed to the title of ſovereignty. This conduct brought upon 
him all the reſentment of the popiſh party, and a plan was 
| laid to deprive him of his life, by means of bribery and per- 


jury. 

Finding himſelf in ſuch circumſtances he went abroad, 
and rambled through ſeveral parts of Germany, till the death 
of his father aud acceſſion of James II. when being reduced 

to great ſtraits, ſome of the exiles abroad ſupported him, and 

| adviſed him to make a deſcent on England, when being de- 

feated by the king's forces, he was taken priſoner, carried to 
London, and beheaded, | 

Biſhop Burnet, who had long known the duke, ſays, that 

on the morning of his execution, he deſired to ſpeak with kis 

lady ; but ſhe would not conſent to ſee him, except in the 


company of one of the officers ; and the interview was rather 
formal than affecting. ä 


H A MFP S H I R E. 


founded in the reign of Henry II. by William de Sa- 
laris, ſubordinate to the abbey of Le Vicompte in 
Normandy ; but on the diſſolution of alien priories 
in the reign of. Henry VI. its r 23 with 
the tythes of the pariſh, were annexed to Ea on Col- 

©, TY T4 
oh Dn Soni ſo called from its church being 
dedicated to Chriſt, is ſituated at the,conflux of the 
rivers Avon and Stbur. It is a place of great anti- 


| 


quity, and in the times of the Weſt-Saxon kings had 
een church, which, in the reign of Edward the. 
onfeffor, had a dean and twenty-four ſecular canons. 
fter the Conqueſt, Ranulph de Flambard, a Norman 
eccleſiaſtic, was appointed dean of this college, and 
being promoted to the ſee of Durha Þ 
whole edifice. It received conſiderable additions to 
its revenues from Richard de Redvaries, earl of De- 


vonſnire, in the reign of Henry I. and towards the lat- 


ter end of the reign of king Stephen the ſeculars were 
turned out, and Auguſtine monks placed in their ſtead. 
It continued to floutiſh till the general diſſolution of 
religious houſes, when its revemuet amounted to 
ha. 75. per annum ane" fo Ati23; 
At preſent Chriſt Chorch is a Jargeipopulous town, 
and the inhabitants carry on à confiderable manufac- 
tory in filk ſtockings and gloves, Ihe government 


is veſted in a mayor, recorder, fix Adermen, and a | 


mmon council of twenty prineipal inhabitants. It 
wo ſent members to og nn frem the beginning, 
who are choſen by the 


caſtle here, but not the leaſt remains of 


merly a ſtron 
| A ſeen. The weekly market is on Mon- 


it are now to 


day, and the town is diſtant from London 102 miles. 

A little to the eaſt of Chriſt-Churth is HorDELL- | 
Crirr, ſituated in the pariſh of that name. It is“ 
about 150 feet perpendicular above the ſea, and ex- 


tends about a mile along the ſhore. - After a. ſevere 
froſt, and when that is ſucceeded by ruin, great variety 
of ſhells are found, which it is ſuppoſed have remained 
here ever ſince the general deluge; and from their 
ſhape it appears that they are not common to this part 
of the world. A hard reddiſh ſtone is likewiſe found 
here, ſuppoſed to be only a putrefaction of thetts, and 
of this the pariſh church, and other ſtructures, are en- 
tirely built. | Ne 11 80 
To the ſouth of this cliff, at the extremity of the 
county, is HuxsT-CasrrER. It was firſt erected in 
the reign of Henry VIII. as a defence for the New 
Foreſt, and is joined to the main land by a broad beach, 
againſt which the fea, in ſtormy weather, beats with 
reat violence. The walls are extreinely thick, having 
— pieces of ordnance planted on them, and has 
an abſolute command of the ſea on every ſide. 


he rebuilt the | 


free burgeſſes in general, te 
mayor being the returning officer. There was for- 


It was to this caſtle that the unfortunate king 
Charles I. was brought priſoner from the Iſle of 


— ... 


in 1685 


bridge. 
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Wight, under the care of colonel Corbet; and here 
he was ſequeſtered from the world during the ſpace 
three weeks. He was denied the company and con- 
verſation of his friends, all his pleaſure or recreation 
being a view of that channel, to which, as a ſovereign, 
he was once entitled to give law. re the unfortu- 
nate prince was fo clotely confited, and denied the 
benefit of freſh air, that had he not fuffered ſoon after, 
it is probable, his conſtitution being broke, he could 
not, in the ordinary courſe of nature, have long ſur- 
vived; ſo true are thoſt words of his own, “ that 
there are only à few ſteps between the priſons and 
„ graves of princes.” | Pr 
YMINGTOR, the laſt town we have to mention in 
this — is an antient borough by preſcription, 
and was afterwards incotporated to be governed by a 
mayor, aldermen, and twelve vapjtal burgeſſes. It is 
pleaſantly ſituated the ſuramit ofa hill, from whence 
there is a moſt deli htful roſpect of the Iſle of Wight. 
The ſalt-works, which — ſupplied the greateſt 
part of England With that uſeful article, are within a 
quarter of a mie e the town. The ſalt made here is. 
ſaid to be the beſſ in the kingdom, and great quanti- 
ties of it are uſed along the coaſt, ih curing the fiſh, 
that are yeafly ſent up the Streights. There is a good 
dock here, wher gay ſhips are built, and the 
quay is navigable far veſſels of conſiderable burthen. 
Though the towh is but ſthall, yet it is exceedin 
populous, by reaſqn of the great number of thip- 
wrights, and other artiſts, conſtantly reſiding in it. 
The church is abut an indifferent ſtructure, but the 
town-hall is à handſome modern edifice, where the 


\| buſineſs. of the corporation is tranſacted, and the 


members to ſerue in parliament are choſen hy the free 
burgeſſes. The, kly market is on Saturday, and 
the town is diſtant from London y miles. 

When the dukd of Monmouth ſanded in England 
„Thomas Dore, the mayor of this town, was 
the firſt who declipud for him, and 4Qually raiſed an 
hundred merr for his ſeryice. What is very temark- 


able, the king, who was 4 mere tyrant, actually granted 


him a pardon; and at the revolution he joined the 
prince of Orange, and was made a lieutenant of 
horfe, 
About five miles north-eaft of Lymington is an 
agreeable- village called BRAUI EU; but it does not 
contain any thing that merits particular notige. | 
On a promontory on the welt ſide of the den of 
that arm of the ſea called Southampton Water is Co- 
SHOT Casrrk, which was built, by Henry VII. to 
defend that town. Though this fortreſs was erected. . 
for defence, it is a very handſqme ſtructure, with a 
moat on the ſide next the land, over which is à draw- 
A 7 is conſtantly kept here, under the 
0 


command of the governor of the caſtle. 


A Correct Liſt of the FAIRS in HAMPSHIRE. — 
Places. Months. Days Commodities fold. Places. Months, Pa Commodities fold. 
| — — . — — — | 
| 
Alresford June 24 Horſes, Cows, Sheep | ; pril 15 
Alton September | 29 Cattle & 'Toys Beaulieu ; tember | 4 Horſes and Cue 
feldes Sat. Cheeſe, Hor. Leather Blackwater November 8 [Sheep and Cattle 
Andover May 12 Leather and Millenery Shrove Tueſ./ 
November | 16 Sheep, Horſes, &c. 1 nn 0 ; 
M 2 ; Botle ue oys 
5 | November : | Sheep , fore St. Bar- | x | 
arton uly 4 31 Millenery and Toys 1 
aſt. Tueſd. 1 ay 12 
afingftokeDown } [cn ber 16 | Cheeſe & Cattle || Brading | _ * Toys | 
Wednef. in | wo Firſt Mon. . 
aſingſtoke Whit Week| | y*cdlary Broughton | in July D 
October 10 [Hiring Serv. & Cattle Chrift-Church | Trin. Th 1 ory and Bul- 
5 | 
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N } Places. Months. [Bays] Commodies ſold, Places. {| Months. Days Commodities ſold. / 
BY , 
1 15 — — — — — —— — 1 
1 f N i 
4 Eaſtmeon tember | 19 [Horſes 12 bay 10 jPedlary and Foreſt 
ll * | ater Mon. ? | Toys | ; | Ringwood ' ember f 11 —.— | 
„ mT ub 18 E a 12 jHorned Cattle 
# aver 4 ; 16 c | N Rowland's Caltle{ = "Me Ditto & Hogs 
g ly . en October | 18 attle & Toys | Eaſt. Mon. |. Horſes, Cattle 
if Farcham une f 29 {Toys IR | \uguſt Cheeſe and 
* ——# J 9 [Toys wwe ö — ee 
i X | es, Cattle and 
wi q Leather 
2 orſes and Toys 
| deep 
4 itto and Horſes 
- 7 heep . 
| diary 
48 heep 
| Toys 
| Toys | 
: js II Horſes and Toys 
* 24 [Cheeſe and Toys 
1 ö | Horſes, Stockings 
bl: | and Toys 
5 0 Sheep, Leather, | 
1 10 J Hops and Cheeſe. 
: i —Laſts a Week, | 
. 24 Pheep and Bullocks 
11 23 
; | 20 (Top 
# : 19 [Shee 
5 = - | 
F Bacon, Cheeſe, Lea- 
ther and Horſes 
24 Ditto and Bullocks 
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| A Corre& Lift of the ROADS in HAMPSHIRE. | 
4 Names of Places. | _— | Neighbouring Seats. | | Names of Places, | = Neighbouring Seats. 
tt ; Lon. 7 a | n. - 1 
1 From London to] xg: Twyford 66 [At Swathing was the ſeat of 
F r c Albrook 68 | Thomas Lee Dummer, Eſq. 
} . | — —} Swathing t 72 and near it are the neat and 
4 To Bagſhot (ſee | p | | 73 fine gardens of the late 
. page 69.) 262 Southampton | 75 | counteſs dowager of Peter- 
ws - 42 28 borough, now of fir John 
nf > Frimley 30 | —|” Mordaunt, knt,—On the 
"el | Farnham 38 | The ſeat of the biſhop of |] From London to left is Bellevieu, the ſeat of 
1:8 Bentley Green | 40 þ Wincheſter 5 Portſmouth - | the late Nathaniel St. An- 
| Froyle 42 | On the left of js s the fue | 1 | — Eſg. now of — Bake- 
14 Benham *5_| of Longs, Bee. To Godalmin ({ well, Eig. | 
We - 1 7 nah 4) $3 34 | On the left of 48 is Milland 
141% 47 | Milfor | 36 n the left of 48 is Millan 
x Rapely 53 : Hind Head Hil 42 Houſe, the ſeat of Mr. 
il Albeaford EFT _— 47 | ArPen dell is the fear ef 
wh A 57 Rake 0 t Petersfield is the ſeat o 
1 Overton . | 59 | _ thought of 1 ſeat Sheet Bridge : 4 John Jolliffe, Eſq. and near 
„ Magdalen Houſe 63 Harris, =P Petersfield 1 it Maple Durham, the ſeat f 
11 Wincheſter 64 | Harndon 522 | of the late Henry Bilſon 
{ a | $5 Bare Foreſt | 651 Legge, Eſq. i & | 
. — Purbeck-heath 66 | On the fide of: Purbec 
TR From Wincheſter tc“ | Portſdown 68 | Heath is the ſeat of — Tay 
| Southampton Coſham 68Z lor, Eſq. 
© ; On the right of Portſdown 
Portſey Bridge 69 — 
To St. Croſſe 4 | Portſmouth -3 is South-Wick, the ſeat of | 
Otterborn 2 | the late Richard Norton, 
; 4 — Eſq. | | 
From Portſmouth tl | | 
Chicheſter. | 
To Portfdown 63 þ 
* Havant 9 
g Enſworth „ 
Nutbourn 135 | 
Chicheſter | 182 N | 
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Biagraphy of Ha MPSHIRE. 


ILLIAM OF WICKHAM. (fo called from 
W the place of his nativity) was an able ſtateſ- 
man in the fourteenth century, and born at the vil- 
lage of Wickham. in this county, in the year N 
It appears, from an antient manuſeript in the Britiſh 
Muleum, that his parents were in very low circum- 
ſtances; nor was it in their power to beſtow on him 
a liberal education. But being a youth of a forward 
diſpoſition, a graceful appearance, and a pregnant ge: 
nius, one Uvedale, a gentleman of fortune, tent him, 
at his own expence, to the univerſity of Oxford, 
where he began to make conſiderable progreſs in, his 
ſtudies ; but die Fee dug kane ae ge he WAS 
left. expoſed to all the indignities incident to penury, 
Under theſe diſtreſſed circumſtances he devoted his 
time to the ſtudy of the ciyil and canon laws, in Which 
he made a conſiderable progreſs, but did not remain 
long enough in the univerſity to take his degrees. 
At length he was taken into the ſervice of Edendan, 
biſhop of Wincheſter, by wham be vas Fe 
drawing up ſeveral letters to king Edward III. Which 
brought him perſonally acquainted with that monarch. 
His perſon being graceful, and his addreſs pglite and 
engaging, he was ſoon taken notice of, and employed 
as a lurveyor of the royal buildings in different parts 
of the kingdom, in which ſtation he behaved to the 
ſatisfaction of his ſovereign, and gained a high repu- 
tation for: his extenſive knowledge, and vaſt abilities, 
In 1361 he entered into holy orders, and the king 
heaped tuch a number of preferments upon him, that 
he may juſtly be conſidered as the greateſt pluraliſt 
at that time in England. Beſides the emoluments 
ariſing. from ſo many church livings, he, pafſed 
through all the civil offices in the different departments 
of ſtate, and was at laſt advanced to the rich biſhop- 
ric of Wincheſter, being conſidered as the king's 
principal favourite. 1 W ü 
le was not, however, without enemies, for John 
of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, as one of the princes 
of the blood, exhibited an information againſt Wick- 
ham in the court of King's Bench, for embezzling 
the royal revenues. The chief juſtice, Sir William 
Shipwith, having ſuborned a jury, a verdict was found 
againſt him, upon which the court gave judgment 
to ſeize his temporalities. Next year the parhament 
met at Wincheſter, when the convocation made ſuch 
remonſtrances againſt the civil courts, that they refu- 
ſed to proceed on any buſineſs untill the biſhop of 
Wincheſter was firſt reſtored to his eccleſiaſtical reve- 
nues. The parliament being convinced of his inno- 
cence, though afraid of his enemies, paſſed an act of 
grace in his favour, and he was ſoon after conſtitu- 


ted lord high chaucellor of England. He diſchar- - 


ged the important duties of that high office during the 
"remainder of the reign of Edward III. but when the 
troubles began in the reign of Richard II. he retired 
to his biſhopric, and ſpent the remainder of his days 
in peaceful tranquillity. 

We are not informed what part he took in the re- 
yolution when Richard 11. was dethroned, but from 
a variety of circumſtances we are of opinion that he 
joined Henry of Bolingbroke, afterwards king of 
England, as he enjoyed his biſhopric till the fifth year 
of that prince's reign, when he died on the 20th of 
September, 1404, in the 8oth year of his age, and was 
buried in the cathedral of Wincheſter, 

His noble foundations have immortalized his me- 
mory, particularly his college at Wincheſter, and the 
New College in Oxford. He likewiſe rebuilt the ca- 
thedral of Wincheſter in a very magnificent ſtyle. 


WILLIAu Lilly, the famous grammarian, was 
born at Odiham in this county, in the year 1486. He 
received his education in Magdalen College, Oxford, 
where he took his degrees in the arts, and afterwards 
viſited Greece and Paleſtine. 
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eſteemed 
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. Returning home by the way of Italy, he ſpent ſome 
time at Rome, in ſtudying; the Latin tongue, under 
thoſe two celebrated maſters. Sabinus and Sulpitius, 
and made ſuch proficiency, that upon his return to 
England he ſettled at London, and became eminent 
for his knowledge in rhetorie and grammar. 

The famous Dr. Collet, dean of St, Paul's, having 
founded a ſehool for the inſtruction of youth, appoint- 
ed Mr, Lilly the firſt maſter, in which ſtation he re- 
mained ten years, and was very intimate with the 
great Sir Thomas More. He wrote ſome Latin poems, 
particularly the Monitæ Peadagoga, which is juſtly 

ſteen y every lover; of virtue and learning, and 
died of the plague at London 1522, in the zöth year 


of his age. 


Sm W1LL1aM Perry, one of the moſt extraordi- 
nary geniufes in the 17th century, was the ſon of a 
clothief in Rumſey . he was born on the 16th 
of May; 1623. | 
an uncommpn ſhare of ingenuity as is ſeldom met with 
in one perfon 3 for converfing Gemetitly with the ar- 
tißcers in the clothing trade, he imitated their moſt 
1 before he was twelve years of age. 
In an accd unt which he wrote of his own life he ſays, 
that when fifteen years of age he was perfect maſter o 
Greek, Latin, Prench, arithmetic and navigation. 
His parents, finding ph 'poſſefſet of ſuch diſtin- 
8 mental abilities, ſent him to the univerſity of. 
aen in Normandy, where he ſtũdied ſome time un- 
der the great Bochart; and from thence he vent to 
Paris, and ſtudied anatomy under the celebrated Mr, 
Hobbs, who had left England on account of the war 
between the king and the parliament, | | 
On his return to England he accepted a commiſ- 
hon from king Charles I. who appointed him to the 
command of a ſhip, but being un willing to fight againſt 
his country, he gave up his commiſlion, and retired 
to Holland, where he profecuted his ſtudies at the 


univerſity of Leyden, and became perfectly well ac- 


quainted with the different branches of phyſic. 
After the death of the king he again returned to 

England, and having ſubmitted to the ruling powers, 

he obtained a patent for the art of double writing, 


| which had been invented by himſelf, 


Soon after this he ſettled at Oxford, where his 
great abilities recommended him to the heads of the 


different houſes, by whom he was elected public pro- 


feſſor of Anatomy. In 1650, when Oliver Cromwell 
went over to Ireland; he was appointed phyſician to 
the army, and reſided at Dublin till the reſtoration. 
Being eager to acquire riches, he returned to London 
in 1660, poſſeſſed of a greater fortune than any of his 
profeſſion in this nation ever enjoyed. The king con- 


| terred upon him the honour of knighthood, and the 


royal ſociety elected him one of their members. He 
invented a curious piece of machinery, namely, 2 
double bottomed ſhip for ſailing againſt wind and tide, 
but it did not anſwer the end propoſed. A model of 
it is ſtlll preſerved in the library of the royal ſociety. 
Sir William lived till 1687, when he died of a morti- 
fication in his foot, leaving an eſtate of 15000l, 

annum. He was the author of a treatiſe, called Po- 


litical Arithmetic, which is till held in very great 


eſteem, 


JohN Greaves, an eminent mathematician. and 


antiquary, was born at Colemore in this county in 


the year 1602. He was inſtructed in Latin and Greek 
at a private ſchool, from whence he was ſent to Baliol 
College, Oxford, where he took his degree of Batch- 
elor of Arts, and was elected a fellow of Merton 
College. 

By this time he was celebrated for his knowledge of 
the mathematics, which induced the Mercers com- 
pany in London to elect him profeſſor of Geometry in 
Greſham College, 1630. About five years afterwards 
he reſigned his profeſſorſhip, and ſet out on his travels 
abroad. Having ſeen every thing worth notice in the 
Low Countries, he went to Paris, and from thence to 
Rome, where he remained ſome time. But his chief 

4 Y .detign 


hile very young he diſcovered ſuch - 
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defigh being to viſit the eaſt, he went on board a ſhip 
belonging to Naples, and failed to Grand Cairo in 
gypt, where he collected ſome valuable-manuſcripts 
in the Arabic, Perſian and Greek languages, which, 
with many other oriental curiofities, he brought with 
him to England, and-publiſhed a learned di tion 
on the Egyptian pyramids, | 
In 1640 he was choſen Savilian profeſſor of aftro- 


nomy in the univerſity of Oxford, and propoſed a 


method for correcting the Calendar; but the confu- 
fion oceafioned by the civil war defeated his intention. 
In 1648 he was ejected from his profeſſorfhip by 
arliamentary viltors when he retired to a private 
houſe in London, and died on the:8th of Oc- 
tober, 1652. . : N | Us 


Ewan Yours, LL. D. vas the ſon of a country 
ergyman in this county, where he was born in 1684. 
e was educated in Wedel College, from whence 

he was choſen, on the foundation of New College, 


9 ee . MM 
. vin "NO 1 l into - ers, 
he —. de Lac, of the civil 8 to 
a himſelf ſor ſome public employment; for he 

was naturally ambitious, and had very aſpiring hopes. 
When he left the unjverſity, he was ſet up as a mi- 
niſteriU candidate, to repreſent the borough of Ciren- 

ter in parliament, but loſt his election by a great ma- 


ty. | | 
- Alter uſing his utmoſt endeavours to-obtain a place 
at court, and finding all his hopes of ſucceſs were va- 
niſhed, he retired to Oxford, where he was elected a 
mr All-ſoul's-college, and ſoon. after publiſhed 
is celebrated poem, intitled, the Laſt Day. It was 
read with admiration by every well wiſher to chriſtiani- 
ty, and being the work of a. layman, it contributed 
eatly to raiſe his reputation to the higheſt pitch of 
. fame. He continued in the univerſity proſe- 
cuting his ſtudies in the civil law, and took his degree 
of doctor in that faculty. _ | 
In * he entered into holy orders, and was ap- 
inted one of the royal chaplains at court, and choſen 
ecturer of St. George's, Hanover- qu 
life, an abſtract of which has been ſince pub. 


Ia 1730 he was preſented to the valuable living of 
Welwyn in Hertfordſhire, where he married Lad 
„ widow of colonel Lee, and fiſter to the 
earl of Litchfield. This lady was as amiable in her 
deportment as pious in her life ahd converſation. She 
bore him one ſon, named Frederick, who havin 
committed ſome irregularities at Oxford, was expell 
the univerſity, which ſo offended his father, that he 
never after ſuffered him to be in his company. His 
lady had alſo a daughter by colonel Lee, of whom 
the doctor was exceeding fond; but ſhe being ſeized 
with a conſumption, occaſioned by her grief for the 
death of her mother, her father-in-law took ker to 


9 0 


r _—— att. a 


H the reader is deſirous of being acquainted (as we 


2 think, indeed, every proteſtant ſhould) with the cruel diſpo- 


ſition of the Roman Catholics, and the dreadful perſecu- 
tions inflited by them on the proteſtant;, at different periods, 
and in molt parts of the world, we would recommend him 
toa uſeful work, lately publiſhed in weekly numbers, intitled, 
„ The New Book or MarTYRs, or Complete Chriſtian 
„% Martyrology. Containing an authentic and genuine Hiftori- 
'* cal Account of the Many dreadful Perſecutions againſt the 
© Church 1 all Parts of the World,” by Pagans, 
% Town, Turks, Pap 


where he 
3 his excellent ſermons on the v of hu- 


may be had (price 6d. each number) of J. Cooke, 
i/tr, and ober. From the carligſt ages of  Pater-nofſter Row. 


Montpelier in the ſouth of France, where ſhe died 
ſoon after her arrival in that city, 

The unrelenting true of Popiſh bigotry, even 
in this enlightened age, was never diſplayed in more 
lively colours than by Dr. Young, in his Night 
Thoughts, occaſioned by the priefts refuſing him leave 
to bury the young lady in one of their chureh-yards; 
It is extremely affecting, when we'cortfider that the 
doctor and his ſervarit were obliged to dig a grave in a 
field near Montpehier, where they depoſited the body. 
without being a dy any of x # inhabitants, who 
ere. proteſtants in the ſame light as they do 

rutes *. | . 

When Dr. Young returned to England after the 
death of his Aut dre in W, he retired to his par- 
fonage. Soon after he wrote his celebrated Night 
Thoughts, 2 ect original in its way, full of the 
moſt elevated ſentiments of piety and devotion, toge· 
ther with the moſt humiliating thoughts om the frailty = 
of human nature, and vanity of temporal pleuſure. 

\ 21 3:00] 53je: 7 


Tis from the pleaſure of repaſt we live 7 
e 


83 
Tis from the pleaſure of belief we pra ß 
Fe, prayer would ceaſe if unbelief the prize)” 
t ſerves ourſelves, our ſpecies, and our Gd; 
And to ſerve more is paſt the ſphere of man. 
| ; | Nrionr Troveurs. | 


Dr. Young publiſhed fix fatires, which trave been 
well vecefeed by the public; and in one of them he 
has treated female impiety in the manner it ought al- 
ways to be conſidered, namely, as an object of ridicule 
and deteſtation. He was alſo the author of three 
tragedies, all e to promote moral virtue, name- 
8 king of Egypt; the Revenge; and the 


In his advanced years he was appointed clerk of the 
cloſet to her royal highneſs the princeſs dowager of 
Wales, but never roſe to any other preferment. He 
attended the duties of his office as a miniſter of the 
goſpel with great diligence, conſtantly reſiding with his 
pariſhioners till his death, which happened on the 
12th of April, 1765. He was, by his own defire, at- 
tended to the grave by all the poor of the pariſh, and 
interred befide his lady in the chancel of the church 
of Welwyn. The bell did not toll at his funeral, 
nor was any perſon allowed to be in mourning. 

We have before mentioned the conduct of his ſon, 
and in what manner the father's affections were alie- 
nated from his only child; but he ſtill ſupported him 
by means of a perſon, who was a relation, and to 


4 whom the doctor ſent — * for that purpoſe. At 


his death he left him the whole of his fortune, except 
a few legacies for charitable purpoſes. 


— _—  —— 


* the church to the Preſent Period. The whole forming a 

Complete Hiftory of Perſecutions, and a Biography of Mar- 

% tyrs.” By the Rev, Hens Y SoUTAWELL, rector of After- 

« by, in Lincolnſoire, and Author of 
% THE UNIVERSAL FAMILY BIBLE.” 

This uſeful work (the whole of which is completed in 
Forty Numbers only) is adorned with a great number of 
beautiful copper plates, repreſenting the various tortures in- 
flicted on the proteſtants, drawn from original defigns, It 
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The River —.— N 

(which ſeparates it from 
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And is 120 milesit t- 

.- cumference. . . 

Its form is ſomething | 
like that of a Slipper. || 
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This county derives its name from the Saxon word Berroſcire, ſignifying Box, that wood having for- 
merly grown here in great abundance, | 


WaNnTAGE, the moſt central town in the county, is fituated 61 miles north from London. 
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*r 


The principal Manufactures of Berkſhire are, Woolen Cloth and Sail Clot. 
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8 Ee. 
Natural Hiſtory of BERKSHIRE, 


| 4 


HE air of Berkſhire is healthy, even in the val- 
lies; and on the hills it is remarkably pure. 
The ſoil, in general, is not the moſt fertile, but the 


—— 


The Kennet riſes in Wiltſhire, and enters this 
county at HurSerford : from thence it takes its courſe 
through Newbury, and falls into the Thames about 
two miles below Reading. 

The Loddon takes its riſe near the town of Ock- 
ingham, and direQing its courſe to the northward, 
falls into the Thames, almoſt two miles below Sun- 
ning. 


The Ocke riſes in the Vale of White Horſe, and 


* 


aſpect of the county is delightfully pleaſant, being 
finely diverfified with hills and vallies, woods and 
waters, which are ſeen, at once, in almoſt ev 
pet. It is well ſtored with timber, particularly oak 


and beech, and ſome parts produce great plenty of | 


grain. The moſt fruitful tracts lie on the banks of 
the rivers Thames and Kennet, and in that part 
called the Vale of White Horſe. Wheat, and every 
other ſpecies of corn, are the ſtaple commodities of 
the county, of which, by conveyance on the river 
Thames, the inhabitants ſend great quantities weekly 
to the London markets ; and their barley and malt are 


ſaid to be in quality, at leaſt equal to any produced | 


in other parts of the kingdom. 

The principal rivers that water this county are the 
following, namely, the Thames, the Kennet, the 
Loddon, the Ocke, and the Lambourne. 

The Thames waſhes the northern part of this 
county from one extremity to the other, and is navi- 
gable for large barges as far as Lechlade in Glouceſ- 
terſhire. 


proſ- | 


after running paſt ſeveral ſmall villages, falls into the 
Thames, about a mile below Abingdon. _— 

The Lambourne riſes near a town called Lower 
| Lambourne, directing its courſe towards the ſouth- 
eaſt for near fifteen miles; after which it falls into 
the river Kennet about a mile and a half below New- 
bury.— There is a very ſingular property in this river; 
for it has always moſt water in ſummei ſhrinks gradu- 
| ally as the winter approaches, and about the middle 

of that ſeaſon is ſo allow as to be ſometimes nearly 
dry. This extraordinary phænomenon is accounted 
for, by ſuppoſing there is, in the hill from which the 
water iſſues, a large cavity, with a duct, in form of a 
| ſyphon, or crane, ſuch as is uſed to decant wine and 
other liquors, which ſuppoſition being allowed, the 
circumftance no longer remains myſterious. 

The inhabitants of this county, many of whom 
are employed in agriculture, are honeſt and induſtri- 
ous, attending with the greateſt aſſiduity to the duties 
of their reſpective proteſſions, and enjoying in peace- 
ful tranquillity the fruits of their labour. e 
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EADING, the largeſt and moſt conſiderable 
town in this county, is pleaſantly ſituated near 
the influx of the river Kennet into the Thames. It 


received its name from the Britiſh word Redin ſignify- 


ing fern, of which great quantities formerly grew on 
this ſpot and its neighbourhood. 
This town was in * repute under t 
he t 


kings, as appears from imony "of m 

— who tells us, that its caſtle being ſeized 
by the Danes, about the latter end of the ninth cen- 
tury, thoſe barbarians fortified themſelves in it, after 


they had been defeated at the battle of Aſhdown by. 


age 


The ſtreets of Reading are large, and the houſes 
in general, except the antient ones about the market. 
place, well built. The taſte for and ſpirit of buildin 
that has been fo prevalent for ſome years paſt — 
the metropolis, and other parts of the kingdom, has 
reached this place, and many handſome edifices have 
been lately erected. 

The town is divided into three pariſhes, having as 
many handſome churches, ſo ſituated as to form a 
triangle. There are likewiſe three meeting-houſes for 
proteſtant diſſenters; and one for the people called 
quakers. | 

The government of the town is veſted in a mayor 
rechder, ang twelve aldermen, aſſiſted by a common- 
council of twelve al burgeſſes, who, with the other 
freemen, elect the repreſentatives to ſerve in parlia- 
ment, the mayor being the returning officer. 

The principal trade carried on here at preſent is in 


the making 


23 * of Berkſhire. . PP 
| hen the Danes abandoned the place, t e- 
veral of their people in it, who — murdered oy 
the Saxons, and the town burnt to the ground. It 
recovered from the-effects of thi ity foon after; 
'and in the reign of kin Stephen, held out againſt the 
empreſs Maud, Which induced tier ſon Henry II. to 
demoliſh the caftle, of which there are not any traces 
now left. 5 | 
But Reading makes a 


TT” —_—_ md 


ter figure in the eceleſiaſti- 


cal hiſtory of England than in the civil, on account of 


its famous abbey, being one of thoſe whoſe prelate 
fat as a lord in parliament. 


Elfrida, the wife of king Edgar, erected a monaſte- | 


ry in this place for, nuns ; but Henry I. pulled it 
own, and in its room built one of the moſt magni- 


cent Abbies in England, beſtowing on it many || 
manors, together with very ample privileges. It was 


begun in 1121, and finiſhed in about four years after, 


for the refidence of benedictine monks, proviſion be- 


ing made for two hundred of that order, beſides a 
proper ſalary for the abbot, and all the neceſſary offi - 
cers. Henry I. was ſo enamoured with this abbey, 
that hecontinued heaping favours upon it till the time 
of his death, when he left orders for his body to be in- 


terred in the chancel, which was accordingly com- 


plied with. - : 
The abbey continued to flouriſh till the reign of 
Henry VIII. when the abbot refuſing to deliver an 


account to the vifitors of the revenues and treaſures, 


was, together with two of his monks, found guilty | 


of high treaſon, and received ſentence, to be hanged 
and quartered, which was executed upon them within 


_ fight of the place, and immediate poſſeſſion being ta- 


ken, great quantities of jewels and other things of 
value were found, beſides the rents of the houſe, 
which amounted to 19381. 14s. 3d. - 

The 


Tonfidering it as a relic of popiſn idolatry. 

There are fome ruins of this antient edifice ſtil] re- 
maining, from a view of which a tolerable idea may 
be formed of its original grandeur, The walls are 
faced with free-ſtone, but the interior part is compo- 
ſed of flints cemented with mortar of a very hard tex- 
ture. Towards the eaſt end is a large room of a ſemi- 
circular form, having five narrow windows and three 
doors. It is arched over, and ſeems to have ſuppor- 
ed a chapel, which it is imagined was appropriated as 


u a burying place for great perſonages, and that maſs 


was daily ſaid here for the repoſe of their ſouls. 

Neat the abbey is an artificial mount called Foxk- 
BurtY-H1LL, from whence there is 2 delightful proſ- 
pect pver the Thames into Oxfordſhire. It is uſed as 
a pleaſure-walk by the inhabitants, and is kept in re- 
pair by voluntary ſubſcription. 

Reading is at preſent a very populous and thriving 
town. It was formerly famous for the clothing trade, 
there being at one time no leſs than 140 principal 
tradeſmen in that uſeful manufacture; but this buſi- 
neſs has of late years greatly declined, it having been 
removed to the more weſtern parts of the county. 


malt, gr ſent 
to London; and in return they purchaſe ſuch ſort : . 


| e s are ſold in the ſhops of the 1 of the inh 
- bitants;” Within theſe few years tllerehas been eſt 


bliſhed a manufactory for e and ano- 


| 


—— 


teſt part of this ſtately edifice remained till | 
the civil wars in the laſt century, when the army of 
the parliament pulled down the upper part of the walls, 


% 


ther of French and Dutch tapes, both of which have 


been attended with conſiderable ſuceeſs 
Reading has a good weekly market on Saturday, 
and is diſtant from London 40 miles. ; 


We muſt not leave this town without taking notice 


of the defence made by the inhabitants for king 


| Charles I. during the civil wars, againſt the army of 


the parliament, under the command of the earl of 
Eſſex. That nobleman, having advanced with his 
forces, conſiſting of 16000 foot and 3000 horſe, im- 
mediately began the ſiege in form, the garriſon, under 
the, command of fir Arthur Afton, conſiſting only of 

ooo foot and 300 horſe, At the beginning of the 

ege fir Arthur received a wound in his head ; and 
being unable to attend his duty, the command de- 
volved on colonel Fielding. Information being given 


to the king that the place was inveſted, his majeſty 


— 


— 


conſidered it of too much importance to loſe, and 
therefore detached commiſſary Wilmot with a body 
of horſe, who managed the affair with ſo much pru- 
dence, that he aſſiſted the town with 500 auxiliary 
forces, beſides a conſiderable quantity of ammu- 
tion. Fielding, however, did not think this ſupply 
ſufficient, and therefore agreed to capitulate ; but be- 
fore he had time to deliver up the place, the king 
marched with his army from Oxford, and detached 
the earl of Bath with 1000 muſqueteers to relieve the 
place, who being ignorant of the capitulation, attacked 
with great vigour the regiments of lords Roberts and 
Buckley, who defended Caverſham Bridge, expec- 
ting to be aſſiſted by the garriſon ; but finding that 
the governor did not make any fally upon the be- 
ſiegers, he retreated to the royal army, and Fielding 
having found means to eſcape from the town, went 
to the king, and repreſented the place as unable to 
hold out any longer; upon which he obtained his 
majeſty's leave to capitulate ; and the garriſon marched 


out with all the honours of war. 


In 1688, when James II. had brought over from 
Ireland ſeveral regiments of papiſts, the proteſtant 
ſoldiers refuſed to ſerve with them, which obliged the 
bigotted prince to diſcharge [the Iriſh from the army. 
Soon after this a report was ſpread that the diſbanded 
ſoldiers were robbing and plundering the inhabitants 
wherever they came : every town and village believed 
the next to it was actually in flames; and ſuch a panic 
was raiſed that every one was in arms to defend him- 
ſelf. This ſtrange alarm began at Reading, from 
whence it was circulated through moſt parts of the 
kingdom. It was ſoon, however, found to be a falſe 
report, but from the ſingularity and conſequences that 
enſued, it was afterwards diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of the Iriſh Cry. About the fame time there hap- 
pened a ſkirmith between a party belonging to .the 
prince of Orange, and another of king James's troops, 
in which the latter were repulſed. This ſkirmiſh gave 
riſe to the famous ballad of Lilliburlero, and the day 
on which it happened is ſtill commemorated by the 


inhabitants. 
A little 


2 


A little to the weſt of Reading, near the river 
Kennet, is a very remarkable natural curioſity, on a 


rifing. ground, called Cats-grove-hill, which is a | 


ſtructure of oyſter ſhells, on a bed of green ſand, 
under which is a hard rocky chalk, This ſtratum of 
thells runs through the hill, which is from 50 to 60 
feet in perpendicular heighth, and in length extends 
ſeveral hundred yards. When theſe oyſters are taken 
out, they have the appearance of real ones, the oppo- 
fite valves being cloſed, as in their natural ſtate, and 
of the uſual form : when opened, the animal appears 
to be perfect, and the ſhell not in the leaſt petritied ; 
but when expoſed to the air, it crumbles with the 
ſmalleſt preſſure. In the ſame ſtratum of ſand have 
been frequently found the bones and teeth of other 
fiſh. It is conjectured that this phœnomenon may be 
a veſtige of the univerſal deluge, the hill being 40 
miles Fo any part of the ſea. 

Near Reading, on the banks of the Thames, is a 
ſmall but pleaſant village called SuxxIx o, where, in 
the times of popery, was a chapel frequented by pil- 
grims for the cure of madneſs ; but no remains of it 
are now left. According to Leland, it was the ſeat of 
a biſhop under the Weſt Saxons, but removed after- 
wards to Sherborn, and, laſtly, to Saliſbury. 

MAIDENHEAD, the next town we viſited, is ſituated 
in two pariſhes, one part of it being in the parith of 
Bray, and the other in that of Cookham. Some 
viſionaries pretend it received its name from a head of 
one of the 11000 virgins ſaid to have ſuffered martyr- 
dom with St. Urſula, and which was held in great ve- 


neration : but Simordus, the jeſuit, has deſtroyed this | 


romantic etymology, by demonſtrating, that inſtead 
of 11000, there were only two virgins martyred, 
namely, Urſula and Undecimilla, the laſt of which 
was miſtaken by the ignorant monks for undecim mille. 

This town, by its charter of incorporation in the 


reign of Edward III. was called Maidenhithe, which 


has been fince corrupted to Maidenhead. Its privi- 
leges were again contirmed, and many new ones added 
in the reign of Henry VI. In the beginning of the 
reign of: queen Elizabeth, that princeſs granted them 
a new charter ; but all theſe being delivered up when 
the court of King's-bench granted the writs of quo 
warranto in the reign of Charles II. a new charter was 
granted by James II. by which the government is 
veſted in a mayor, high ſteward, and ten aldermen, 
with other proper officers. 

Maidenhead was but an indifferent place in former 
times, but having procured an act of parliament for 
building a wooden bridge acroſs the Thames, it is now 
become a great thoroughfare, is extremely populous, 


and has ſome of the beſt inns in England, the great 


road to Bath, Briſtol, and many other parts of the weſt 
being through the town. : ; 

By an act of parliament paſſed in the reign of James 
II. the corporation are impowered to cut down wood 
in Windſor Foreſt, to repair the bridge, the tolls on 
the road, as well as on the river, paid by the barges, 
being appropriated to defray the expences of work- 
manſhip. 

There being no church in the town, one Mr. John 
Huſbands built a neat handſome chapel, where the 


people attend divine ſervice, the miniſter being choſen | 
by the houſekeepers, and ſupported by voluntary ſub- 


ſcriptions. The market is in the middle of the town, 


and in it is an old ruinous houſe, where the buſineſs | 


of the corporation is tranſacted. 
In the out- parts of the town are ſeveral agreeable 
' houſes, with eight tenements, or alms-houſes, built 


in the reign of queen Elizabeth, at the ſole expence ne 1 ted a 
his conſtant anſwer was, I will live and die vican ot 


„Bray.“ - pity it is, that daily experience convinces 
eus, there are many ſuch characters as theſe, thaugh 


of James Smith, Eſq. a citizen of London, though a 
native of this place, which, belides ſeveral ſubſequent 
donations, enjoys a clear eſtate of 4ol. per annum. 


Here is alſo a priſon for debtors, and another for | | 
diabolieal nature, as they deſtroy all that confidence 


between man and man, which is the bond af human 
ſociety 4 | ; a 


ſuch felons as are apprehended in the town, who 
are confined here till they can be removed to Reading 
or Abingdon. _ 


Maidenhead has a good weekly market on Wed- || 


neſday; and is diſtant from London 26 miles. 
Adjoining to Maidenhead is an extenſive common 
called MAlDbENHEAD Thickzr, from its being for- 
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merly covered with trees. This ſpot was formerly 
noted for the commiſſion of highway robberies ; but 
a handſome road having been cut through it within 
theſe few years, that evil has been greatly removed. 

At a village called BisHam, in the neighbourhood 
of Maidenhead, was a preceptory for knights temp- 
lars, founded by the famous 4 de Ferrars in the 
reign of king Stephen; but thoſe eceleſiaſtical ſo!- 
diers having ſold its lands to the earl of Saliſbury, 
William Montacute erected a priory for Auguſtine 
monks in its ſtead, which remained till the general 
diſſolution of religious houſes. The church of this 
priory is ſtill remaining, and is a ſmall but very neat 
gothic ſtructure. 

A little to the eaſt of Biſham are Temple-mills, 
where was formerly a conſiderable manufactory for 
caſt braſs ; but at preſent it is rather on the decline. 
In the reign of William the Conqueror, Geoffrey de 
Magnavilla founded a cell for BenediQtine monks, 
ſubject to the abbey of Weſtminſter, at Hurley in this 
neighbourhood ; but it was diſſolved long before the 
reign of Henry VIII. 

At a ſmall but pleaſant village called SyoTTEs- 
BROOK, about three miles weſt from Maidenhead, are 
the remains of a religious houſe, founded in the reign 
of Edward 1II. and dedicated to St. John the Bap- 
tiſt. It was a ſmall chauntry for a warden, five prieſts, 
and two clerks. It remained till the general diſſolu- 
tion of religioys houſes ; and in the beginning of the 
preſent century was the refidence of Mr. Henry Dod- 
well, who wrote an effay to prove that the human 
ſoul was mortal, and only made immortal by baptiſm 
being performed by a prieſt who had received epiſcopal 
ordination. . 

About a mile and a half from Shotteſbrook is ano- 
ther village, called LawRence-WALTHAM, where 
was a camp in the time of the Romans; and many 
coins have been dug up on the ſpot. Near it-was a 


cell belonging to the monaſtery of Hurley. 


A little to the ſouth-eaſt of Maidenhead is a village 
called Bray, which, though it hath not any thing 


remarkable, is yet particularly noticed from the in- 


cumbent belonging to it in the fixteenth century, 
whoſe conduct gave riſe to a proverbial expreſſion that 
has been ever ſince preſerved, namely, when any 
time-ſerving perſon complies with different modes of 
government, for the ſake of pecuniary emoluments, 
he is called or compared to, “ the vicar of Bray.“ 
The ſtory is thus related: When king Henry VIII. 
ſhook off the papal ſupremacy, the vicar of Bray 
preached in the moſt zealous: manner againſt the in- 
novations and eneroachments made by the court of 
Rome, and when the five articles were publiſhed, he 
vindicated idolatry with all the ſtrength of proſtituted 
logic. In the reign of Edward VI. when the proteſ- 
tant religion was eſtabliſhed by act of parliament, the 
vicar renounced all his tormer principles, and became 
a ſtrenuous advocate for the reformation. On the 
acceſſion of queen Mary he again vindicated the doc- 
trines of the church of Rome, and became a zealous 
papiſt, — with great acrimony againſt all thole 
worthy perſons, who abhorred the Romiſh religion. 
He enjoyed his benefice till the reformed religion was 
eſtabliſhed in the reign of queen Elizabeth, when he 
once more changed with the times, and enjoyed his 


vicarage till his death. 


It is little to be wondered at that ſuch a character, 
utterly devoid of every principle, except avarice, 


ſhould often meet with reproach; but ſo inſenũble 
was he of every thing that bore the name of moral 


honeſty, that inſtead of being the leaſt affected by it, 
when properly eonſidered, there are not any of a more 


Religion thus removed, the ſacred y Wỹꝙ 
And bond of all ſociety is broke: ] 
For what would V 
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WirpsoR, the next town we viſited, is delightfully 
ſituated on the banks of the Thames, at the eaſtern 


- extreinity of the county. It is a well inhabited place, 
and contains many elegant buildings belonging to the 
nobility and gentry. The church, which is a ſpa- 
cious antient ſtructure, is ſituated on the eaſt fide of 
the high; ſtreet, and is dedicated to St. John the Bap- 
tiſt. Tn the ſame ſtreet is alſo the town-houfe, or 
guildhall, which is a neat regular edifice, built in the 

ear 1686, and adorned with arches and columns of 
td ode: The hall, or room in which the 
corporation meet for the diſpatch of buſineſs, is ſpa- 
cious and well adapted to the purpoſe. The inſide is 
adorned with the portraits of many royal perſonages, 
and has been greatly improved by the nobility and 

entry, who make uſe of it during the ſummer for 
ſubſcription aſſemblies; and in the winter, for a 
weekly card aſſembly. In a niche at the north end 
of this building is a ſtatue of queen Anne dreſſed in 
her royal robes, with all the other enſigns of majeſ- 
ty; and in a niche on the ſouth ſide is a ſtatue of her 
conſort prince George of Denmark, dreſſed in a Ro- 
man military habit. 

The government of the town is veſted in a mayor, 
two bailiffs, and twenty-eight of the principal inhabi- 
tants. | 
We have already obſerved that Windfor contains 
many elegant buildings; but that which renders the 
place particularly diſtinguiſhed is its royal caſtle, 
which, for upwards of 700 years, has been occafion- 
ally the country reſidence of the kings of England. 
It was firſt built by William the Conqueror, ſoon af- 
ter his being eſtabliſhed on the throne of this king- 
dom. It was afterwards greatly improved by king 
Henry I. who added many new buildings, and ſur- 
rounded the whole with a ftrong wall. In this caſtle 
Henry II. held a parliament in the year 1170; and 
here king John. reſided during the conteſt between 
him and the barons. King Edward I. and II. reſided 
here, more on account of its delightful ſituation than 
its ſtrength; Edward: HI. was born here, and was 
for that reaſon called Edward of Windſor. This 
prince, having refolved to make Windſor his ſummer 

relidence, emp! 
afterwards archbiſhop, of Canter ), who had ſome 
ill in architecture, to prepare a deſign for a new pa- 
lace ; which being done, the king was ſo pleaſed with 
it, that he ordered the ald edifice to be taken down, 
and another erected on the fame ſpot, under the di- 
rection of Wickham. Ls E | 
This ſtructure: was finiſhed in ſo elegant a manner, 
notwithſtanding it was built in. the gothic taſte, that 
in all the additions made to it ſince, none of the firſt 
deſigns have been any way altered. Wickham, the 
architect of this building, cauſed the following in- 
ſeription to be engraved on a ſtone in the front os one 
of the towers : 
Tris MADE WICKHAM.. 


The king, who took the whole: honour of the | 
building to himſelf, was ſo incenſed at this, that his 
favourite had nearly fallen into diſgrace, had he not 
found: means to extricate himſelf, by telling the king, 
that the words did not imply his being the founder 
of tlie place, but, on the contrary,/'that the money upper court, contains the governor's apartments, to 
4 which there is an aſcent by a large flight of ſtone ſteps. 
cheſter; and /chancellorthip of England; which he |} This tower is built on the higheſt part of the mount, 
and the rooms in it are large and elegantly furniſhed. 


and preferments (particularly the biſhoprick of Win- 


bad procured) were all owing to his being employed 
by p anc ſaperintend the works; ſo that he 
Rad not made the houfe, but the houſe had- made 
bim d bei 152: 5, 1 38. ei 3861: 45:0 

During the wars between the families of Vork and 


Lancaſter, hen the nation was in a ſtate of diſtrac- 
helmets over them, and ſevetal drums placed in 
order. Over the chimney is the ſtar and garter carved 
ö | in lime wodd, and encompaſſed with daggers and 

VIII. and queen Elizabeth. The caſtſe ſuf- 112 | | 
fered conſiderably during the civil wars; bat: ſoon! || 


tion, this noble palace was much neglected q but Ed- 
ward IV. during the latter part of his reigny/ made 
VII. 


ſeveral additions, which were enlarged by Henry 


after the reſtoration of Charles II. that prince eauſed 
it. to be repaired, and reſtored it to its antient ſplen- 
dor. He was ſo fond of the place that heuſually made 
it his ſummer reſidence, and ſpared; no expence! ito 
is 2 — 


— 
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ed the famous William of Wickham | 
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make it worthy of being the ſeat of royalty. He en. 
larged the windows and made them uniform, furniſh 
ed the apartments in the moſt elegant manner, deco- 
rated the rooms with tine paintings, and erected a 
magazine for a large quantity of ammunition and 
arms. Indeed that prince, who had an excellent taſte, 
took ſo much delight in it, that he left little to be 
added, except ſome fe paintings, which were put up 
in the reigns of king James and king William, when 
the whole was compleated in the manner it- now ap- 


pears. ; * a 
This noble edifice is ſituated on a high hill, which 
runs with a gentle aſcent, from whence there is a moſt 
delightful proſpect, the Thames and its beautiful 
meadows, together with the fields and foreſt, all con- 
ſpiring to fill the mind of the beholder with admira- 
tion. On the declivity of the hill is a fine terrace, 
faced with a rampart of free-ſtone, being: in length 
1870 feet, and juſtly eſteemed one of the nobleſt 
walks in Europe. It is covered with gravel; and has 
cavities with drains for receiving the water, ſo that it 
is fit to walk on immediately after the greateſt ſhowers. 
The proſpect from this terrace is fo enchanting, that 
it is difficult to ſay whether art or nature have contri- 
buted moſt in diſplaying their beauties. | 
At the end of this walk is a gate built by kin 
Charles I. which leads into the little park, ſo call 
to diſtinguiſh. it from another adjoining of much 
greater extent. This park is furrounded by a brick 
wall, and is four miles in circumference. The fine 
ſhady walks are delightful beyond imagination, parti- 
cularly that called Queen Elizabeth's Walk, where 
great numbers of genteel people reſort on the ſummer 
evenings. The park is well ſtocked; with deer and 
other game, and in one part of it is an elegant lodge 
for the keeper. | xr 

The caſtle is divided into two courts or wartls, with 
2 large round tower between them. The whole oc- 
cupies about twelve acres of land, and the building 
has many towers and batteries for its defence. 

The upper court conſiſts of a fine ſpacious ſquare, 
— * the weſt by the 2 . z on the 

te royal apartments, St. George's Hall, 

and the royal chapel; and the eaſt and Guck des by 
the apartments of the prince of Wales and the great 
afficers of ſtate. In the center of this ſquare is an 
equeſtrian. ſtatue of king Charles II. in a Roman ha- 
bit, placed on a pedeſtal of marble ; on the ſouth fide 
of which are repreſented a variety of expreſſive 
of navigation. On the eaſt fide is the royal cypher 
ſurrounded with the garter, and crowned with other 
ornaments. On the north fide is repreſented a vari- 
ety of fruits ; andon the weſt is a ſhield, in which is 
the following inſcription : | 


CAROLO Secunpo, 
Regam Optimo, 
Domino ſuo clementiſſimo, 
TogiAs RusTAT 
Han Effigiem humilime 
Dedit et Dedicavit, 
Anno Domini MDCLXXX. 


The round tower, which forms the weſt ſide of this 


Among theſe is one called the Guard Chamber, in 


| which is a neat and well- diſpoſed collection of arms, 
48s match-locks, (the firſt ever made) whole, half, 
and quarter pikes, with bandaleers of various figures. 


Round the cornice are a number of breaſt- plates, with 


1999 


Adjoining to this apartment is another talled the 


which are two coats of mail, probably thoſe of John 
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king of France, and David king of Scotland, who 
were priſoners here : they are both inlaid with gold, 
and are ornamented with fleur-de-lifſes and thiſtles. 
On the ſtair-caſe leading to the dining- room ſtands the 
figure of a yeoman of the guard, painted in his pro- 
per dreſs, as if in waiting. Here are four pillars of 
pikes, ornamented with bandaleers, carbines and 
match-locks, In the center is a handſome horſe 
thield, encompaſſed with daggers and piſtols ; as alſo 
ſeveral military pieces which belonged to king James 
I. and king William. The dining room is orna- 
mented with very rich tapeſtry, which is diſperſed in 
ſix compartments, and repreſents the ſtory of Hero 
and Leander. 

The Bed-Chamber is very elegantly furniſhed, and 
in it are fix elbow chairs curiouſly ſtudded with ivory. 
The bed is of chintz complete, and the tapeſtry is 
zichly wrought with gold and ſilver. 


On the top of the tower are ſeventeen port-holes, * 


in each of which is placed a piece of cannon, and: on 
the leads is the royal ſtandard, which is fourteen yards 
long, and eight broad, and is raiſed on all ſtate holi- 
days. The union, which is nine yards by fix, is al- 
ways raiſed when the governor is preſent. Againſt 
the wall on the leads is the following inſcription: 


« A lift of the counties to be ſeen from the top of 
« this round tower. Middleſex, Eſſex, Hert- 
„ford, Bucks, Oxford, Wiltz, Surry, Suſſex, 
«© Kent, Bedford. 


The lower court is larger than the upper, and divi- 
ded into two parts by St. George's Chapel, which 
ſtands in the middle, and is reckoned the fineſt go- 
thic ſtructure in the univerſe. On the north or inner 
ſide of this court are the houſes and apartments of the 
dean and canons, minor canons, clerks and other 
officers; and on the north and weſt ſides of it are the 
houſes of the poor knights of Windſor. 

The inner cloyſters contain the houſes of ſeveral 

ebends, and at the lower end is a library well fur- 
niſhed with books, to which a conſiderable addition 
was made from a handſome collection given to it by 
the late earl of Ranelagh. 

The houſes of the minor canons, which adjoin to 
theſe cloyſters, are built in the form of a horſe-ſhoe, 
in alluſion to one of the badges of Henry VII. or his 
predeceſſor Henry IV. and are diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of the Horſe- ſnoe Cloyſters. 

In this court are ſeveral towers, which contain 
apartments for the inferior officers of the crown, when 
the court is held at Windſor. Here is alſo the guard 
chamber, where à court of record is held under the 
governor or conſtable. 

The houſes of the poor knights conſiſt of thirteen 
on the ſouth ſide, called the royal foundation; the 
other five at the weſt end of the court are called Sir 
Peter le Mair's Foundation. The charitable inten- 
tion of king Edward III. the royal founder, was only 
to provide for ſuch as were weak in body and in. low 
circumſtances, not having a ſufficieney to live in fe 
genteel a manner as became a_military profeſſion. 
Hence queen Elizabeth's ſtatutes obſerve, that in caſe 
there ſhould happen to fall to any of the alms knights 
lands, rents, &c. to the yearly value of 20l. then ſuch 
knight ſhould be immediately removed, and another 
alms-knight put in his room. Theſe poor knights 
have a penſion of 181. a year, and annually a gown of 
ſcarlet cloth, and a mantle of blue or purplecloth, on 
the ſleeve of which is embroidered the crofs of St. 
George in a plain eſcutcheon. | 

Having thus noticed the outer parts of this antique 
building, we ſhall now proceed to the royal apart- 
ments, which, as hath been already mentioned, -are 
fituated on the north fide ef the upper court, and are 
called the Star Buildings, from their having the ftar 
and garter in gold on the outſide. Fr 

The entrance to theſe apartments is through a 
handſome veſtibule, ſupported by columns of the 
Ionic order, between which are fome antique buſts ; 
and in a niche, at the foot of the ſtair-caſt, is a Ro- 

man flave picking a thorn out of his foot. 


this room was made at Bru 


The grand ſtair- caſe conſiſts of three flights of ſtone 
ſteps, 12 in each flight, all of which are ſecured on 
the right with twiſted iron baluſtrades. In the dome 
is repreſented the ſtory of Phaeton petitioning Apollo 
to permit him to drive the chariot of the ſun. In the 
ceiling under the dome are the repreſentations of the 
four elements, one in each corner. In other parts of 
it are the winds ſupporting the clouds ;. and in the 
front is Aurora, with her nymphs in waiting, giving 
water to horſes. On the cornice are the ſigns of the 
zodiac ſupported by the winds, with baſkets of flow- 
ers diſpoſed in the moſt beautitul manner. Beneath 
the cornice are twelve azure columns, painted, of the 
Corinthian order; and the compartments are adorned 
with the repreſetation of Phaeton's ſiſters transform- 
ed into poplar trees, with the transformation of Cyg- 
nus into a ſwan. Between the columns are niches, in 
which are repreſented Geography, Comedy, Tragedy, 
Poetry, Sculpture, Painting, Muſie, and the Mathe- 
oo all painted in umber, and heightened with 
gold. | 

Over the door is a buſt of Venus in black marble, 
and on the front of the ſtair-cale is an oval that gives 
a view to the back ſtair-caſe, in which is repreſented, 
in the moſt maſterly manner, the ſtory of Meleager 
and Atalanta, 

The painting of the whole ſtair-caſe was deſigned 
and executed by Sir James Thornhill, in the reigns 
of queen Anne and king George I. 

The firſt room we enter from the ſtair-caſe is called 
the Queen's Guard Room, in which are diſpoſed, in 
the moſt regular manner, al} kinds of warlike inſtru- 
ments, repreſenting the roſe, ſtar and garter, with 
other figures. The ceiling, which was painted in 
the reign of king Charles IL repreſents queen Cathe- 
rine ſeated on a throne in the form of a globe; ſup- 
porting the arms of England with one hand, and the 
emblems of the four corners of the earth with the 
other; whilſt deities are kneeling before her, preſent- 
ing their ſeveral offerings. The outer part is adorned, 
with fine groups of figures, repreſenting the ſeveral 
heathen deities, together with the figns of the zodiac. 
On the coving over the door is Minerva; on the eaſt 
ſide, Achilles; on the ſouth, Juno with a peacock ; 
and on the weſt, Venus, with her doves. Over the 
chimney is George Prince of Denmark on horſeback, 
by Dahl; and a view of ſhipping by V andevelde. . 

The next room is called the Queen's Prefence 
Chamber; and is ornamented in honour of the 
abovementioned queen Catherine, by that mgenious 
artiſt Sir Peter Lely. On the ceiling is repreſented 
her majeſty attended by the cardmal virtues. Above 
het is a curtain ſpread by Time; and while the happi- 
neſs of Britain is ſounded by. Fame below, | Juſtice is 
driving away the evil genius of envy, ſedition and 
rebellion, The tapeſtry of this room is exceeding 
rich, and repreſents the figures of the primitive Chriſ- 


| tians got oO wg among whom is. that of 


the great apoſtle St. Paul. The paintings axe, Judith 
and Holofernes, by Guide Reni; a Prometheus by 
Palma; and a Magdalen by Sis Peter Ley. 
The Queen's Audience Chamber is fincly painted 
by Guido Reni. It repreſents queen Catherine in the 
character of Britannia drawn in a; car by ſwans to the 


Temple of Virtue, being guarded by the dejties whe 


preſide over the fruits of the earth. The grand ca- 
nopy is of fine Engliſh velvet, ſet up by queen Anne ; 
and the tapeſtry was made in Germany, and preſented 
to king Henry VIII. In this room are two pictures 
greatly admired, viz. a Magdalen expiring, by Ca- 
racci ; and St. Stephen ſtoned, by Rotteram. 
The Ball Room is exceeding grand, and was de- 
ſigned by king Charles II. The ceiling is adorned 
with a repreſentation of that monarch giving liberty to 
Europe by the figures of Perſeus and Andromeda. On 
the ſhield of Perſeus is inſcribed << Perſeus Britanni- 
cus, and over the head of Andromeda is written 
Europa Liberata.” On the coving of the room 
is the ſtory of Perſeus and Andromeda, the four Sea- 
ſans, and the ſigns of the 2 The tapeſtry of 
els, and placed here by 
king 
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king Cbarles II. The paintings are, the Roman 
Charity, the Arts and Sciences, a Madona, and a 
tine painting of Duns Scotus, by Spagnoletto. 
The queen's drawing- room is finely decorated with 
different ſtories from the Pagan 3 repre- 
ſenting the actions of the gods and goddeſſes, inter- 
mixed with flowers, and heightened with gold. The 
tapeſtry is exceeding rich, and repreſents the twelve 
months of the year. The pairings in this room are, 
Lot and his two daughters, after Tintoret ; a Spaniſh 
family, by Titian; a fleeping Venus, by Pouſſin; 
Lady Digby, by Vandyke ; and a flower piece, by 
erelſt. | 


The Queen's Bed-chamber is furniſhed in the moſt 


ſuperb manner, and on the ceiling is painted the ſto 


of Diana and Endymion, from Ovid. The bed of 
ſtate is rich flowered velvet, made in Spital-fields, by 
order of queen Anne; and the tapeſtry, which repre- 
ſents the harveſt ſeaſon, is alſo of Engliſh manufac- 
ture. This room is adorned with many fine paintings, 
among which are Herod's Cruelty, by Romano; Ju- 
dith with the head of Holofernes, by Guido; and 
the Holy Family, by Raphael. | 

- The Queen's Dreffing-room is adorned with paint- 
ings of queen Henrietta, wife to king Charles I. 
Queen Catharine of Arragon and her daughter, by 
Vandyke ; and the ducheſs of York, wife to king 
James It by fir Peter Lily. But the greateſt curioſity 
among theſe paintings is a portrait of the counteſs of 
Deſmond, who it is ſaid lived, within a few days, to 
the age of 150. In a cloſet in this room is kept the 
banner of France, which is annually preſented by 
the duke of Marlborough as an acknowledgement of 
homage for the manor of Wooditock, and Blenheim 
Houſe, which were given him hy queen Anne as a 
reward for his ſignal — during the war. 

Near the dreſſing room is the Room of Beauties, fo 
called from its being ſet apart for the portraits of ſuch 
ladies as were admired for their perſonal charms in the 
reign of king Charles II. Theſe fine pictures are 14 
in number, and were all done by Sir Peter Lely. 
They are as follow: The ducheſs of Somerſet; the 
ducheſs of Richmond; the ducheſs of Cleveland; 
the counteſs of Northumberland; lady Oſſory; lady 
Rocheſter; lady Denham; lady Sutherland; the 
ſiſter of lady Denham; lady Gramont; lady Birons; 
Mrs. Dawſon ; Mrs. Knott; and Mrs. Middleton. 

The Picture Gallery contains a great number of 
very curious paintings executed by the beſt maſters ; 
among which are the following: King James I. and 
his queen, whole lengths, by Van Somer. Prince 
George of Denmark, a ditto, by Dahl. Rome in 
Flames, by Guido Romano. A Roman family, by 
Titian. The Pool of Betheſda, by Tintoret. The 
Wiſe Men making Offerings to Chriſt, by Paul Ve- 
roneſe. The Uſurers, an admirable piece, by the 
famous blackſmith of Antwerp. Perſeus and Andro- 
meda, by Schievon. King Henry VIII. by Holbein. 
The founders of the different orders in the Romiſh 


church, by Titian and Rembrandt. The Battle of 
Spurs in France in 1 5TH» by Hans Holbein. The 
emperor Charles VI. by Sir Godfrey Kneller. Over 


the chimney are the paintings of Arthur prince of 
Wales, Margaret queen of Scots, and Mary queen 
of France, all children: of Henry VII. done by Hol- 
bein. 2 8 8 ke | 

In this gallery is a very curious amber cabinet, pre- 
ſented to — Caroline by the late king of Pruſſia. 
Here is likewiſe queen Caroline's china cloſet, which 
is filled with a great variety of curious china, elegantly 
diſpoſed, and the whole room is finely gilt and orna- 
mented. In this cloſet is alſo a fine amber cabinet 


preſented to queen Anne by biſhop Robinſon, when 


he returned from the treaty of Utrecht. 

The King's Cloſet contains many particulars ; but 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed curioſity in it, is a large frame 
of needle-work, ſaid to have been wrought by Mary 
queen of Scots, while a priſoner in Fotheringay- 
caſtle. The captive queen is repreſented ſupplicating 
for juſtice, with her ſon, afterwards king James I. 
ſtanding by her in all the appearance of youthful mo- 
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deſty. In a ſcroll are worked theſe words, Sapientiam 
amavi & exguiſiui a Fuventute mea, that is, “I have 
loved and ſearched after wiidom from my youth.” 
Behind the queen are the figures of Juſtice with a 
ſword, and Wiſdom with a ſerpent.— This piece lay 
a conſiderable time in the wardrobe, and was at length 
put up by order of queen Anne. 

The ceiling of this room is painted with the ſtory 
of Jupiter and Leda ; and over the chimney are three 
marble buſts. The paintings in it are, A Magdalen; 
by Caracci. A ſleeping Cupid, by Correggio. Titian's 
daughter, by himſelf; and a German lady, by Ra- 
phael. | | 

The King's Dreſſing- room is ornamented with 
the following paintings, viz. George Villars duke 
of Buckingham. King Charles II. Two children 
of Henry VII. and a naked Venus aſleep, by fir 
Peter Lily. The ceiling of this room is painted with 
the ſtory of Jupiter and Danae; and the walls are 
adorned with repreſentations of ſome of the ſtories 
in Ovid's Metamorphoſes. | 
. The King's Bed-chamber is hung with tapeſtry, 
repreſenting the ſtory of Hero and Leander. The 
bed of ſtate is of fine blue cloth, richly embroidered 
with gold and ſilver, and was ſet up by king Charles 
IT. On the ceiling that prince is repreſented in the 
habit of the garter, having a wreath of laurel over his 
head ſupported by Time, and Neptune with the four 
quarters of the world paying homage to him. The 
paintings in this room are, St. Paul ſtoned at Lyſtra, 
by Paul Veroneſe ; and king Charles II. in armour, 
when a boy, by Vandyke. þ 

The King's Drawing-room. On the ceiling of this 
room is repreſented king Charles II. riding in a tri- 
umphal car drawn by the horſes of the ſun, and at- 
tended by Fame, Peace and the Polite Arts. Bri- 
tannia and Neptune are paying obedience to the ſo- 
vereign, whilſt Hercules is driving away Ignorance, 
Sedition and Rebellion. In the other parts of the 
ceiling are repreſented the labours of Hercules, with 
feſtoons of fruit and flowers, the whole beautifully 
decorated with ſtone colour and gold. The paintings 
in this room are, A Venetian lady, by Titian. A 
Magdalen, by Carlo Dolci. Herodias's daughter, by 
the ſame. Tne Marquis of Hamilton, after Van- 
dyke, by Hanneman. A Converted Chineſe, the 
capital piece of fir Godfrey Kneller. 

The King's Public Dining Room. The carvings 
in this room were done by Mr. Gibbons, an ingenious 
artiſt in the reign of Charles II. and are exceeding - 
rich, containing repreſentations of birds, fruit and 


flowers, done to great perfection in lime wood. On 


the ceiling is painted the banquet of the gods, with 
a great variety of fiſh and fowl ; and the ſeveral parts 
of the coving are finely heightened with gold. The 
paintings hung up here are very numerous, but the 
moſt material are the following: A picture of Still 
Life, by Girardo. Hunting the Wild Boar, by Sny- 
ders. The Marriage of St. Catherine, by Dawkers. 
A Family ſinging by Candle-light, by Quiſtin. Di- 
vine Love, by an unknown hand. A Naval Tri- 
umph of king Charles II. by Verro. A Bohemian 
Family, by de Brie. Lacy, a famous comedian in 
the time of king Charles II. in three characters, by 
Wright.—Many of the paintings in this room are ſeen 
to the greateſt advantage by the reflection of the ſun. 
The King's Audience — is hung with ta- 
peſtry repreſenting ſome religious ceremonies of the 
Jews. The canopy, ſaid to be the richeſt ever made, 
is of green velvet, embroidered with gold. On the 
ceiling of this room is repreſented the eſtabliſhment 
of the church of England on the reſtoration of king 
Charles II. in the characters of England, Scotland 
and Ireland, attended by the cardinal virtues, while 
Religion triumphs over hypocriſy and ſuperſtition. 
The paintings are, Chriſt before Pilate, by Michael 

Angelo. The ducheſs of Richmond, by Vandyke. 
The King's Preſence Chamber. The- tapeſtry of 
this room repreſents the hiſtory of queen Athaliah. 
On the ceiling is painted Mercury with a portrait of 
king Charles II. which he ſeems to ſhew with tranſ- 
2 port 
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ort to tlie four quarters of the world, who are intro- 
duced by Neptune. Over the canopy is Juſtice ſnew- 
ing the arms of Britain to Thames and his river 
nymphs, with the ſtar of Venus, and this label, Sy- 
dus Carolinum. At the lower end of the room is Ve- 
nus in a marine car drawn by tritons and fea nymphs ; 
and the whole is beautifully finiſned in ſtone colour 
and gold. In this room are the following portraits: 
Henry duke of Glouceſter, brother to king Charles 
II. and the Counteſs of Dorſet, his governeſs; both by 
Vandyke. Father Paul, by Tintoret. 

The King's Guard- chamber is a ſpacious and noble 
room, in which is a large magazine of arms, conſiſt- 
ing of ſome thouſands of pikes, piſtols, guns, coats of 
mail, ſwords, halberts, bayonets and drums, moſt cu- 
riouſly diſperſed in colonades, pillars, circles, ſhields, 
and other devices, by Mr. Harris, formerly maſter 
gunner of this caſtle. The ceiling is finely painted in 
water colours. In one circle are Mars and Minerva; 
and in the other, Peace and Plenry. In the dome is 
alſo a repreſentation of Mars, and over the chimney- 
piece is a picture of Charles XI. king of Sweden on 
horſeback, as large as life, by Wick. —At an inſtalla- 
tion, the knights of the garter dine here in great ſtate, 
if the ſovereign is abſent. _ 

From this room we proceed to St. George's Hall, 
reckoned one of the grandeſt apartments in Europe, 
and defigned for the reception of the knights of the 
moſt noble order of the garter. The building is well 
executed, and the paintings finiſhed in the higheſt 
taſte. In the center of the ceiling is an oval, in which 
is a painting by fir Peter Lely, repreſenting king 
Charles II. on horſeback, in the habit of the order, 
attended by Religion and Piety holding the crowns of 
England, Scotland and Ireland over his head ; and 
on each ſide of him are Mars and Mercury holding 
the emblems of Peace and War. On another part of 
the ſame oval is repreſented Religion and Eternity ſup- 
porting regal government, whilſt Faction, Seditionand 


Rebellion are fleeing beforeyuſtice, Fortitude, Tem- 


perance, and Prudence. Towards the throne is re- 
preſented, in an octagon, St. George's croſs encircled 
with the garter, in the center of a ſtar of glory, the 
whole being ſupported by cupids, with this motto: 


Hox1 sorr Gr MAL X PENSE. 


On the ſame ceiling are repreſented all the other 
emblems of the order, together with the nine Muſes 
in conſort. The legend of St. George encountering 
the dragon is painted on the back of the throne, and 
below is the picture of king William III. in the ha- 
bit of the order ſitting under a canopy. The aſcent 


to the throne is by five ſteps of fine marble, to Which 
the painter has added five more in ſo ingenious a man- 


ner as to deceive the ſight, and induce the ſpectator to 
imagine them real marble. On the north fide of this 


noble room are repreſented the victories and triumphs | 
of Edward the Black Prince, in the manner of the 


antient Romans. The prince is marching in proceſ- 


— 


ſion, with his royal priſoners John king of France, 
and David Bruce king of Scotland; and at the upper 
end of the hall is the founder of the order of the garter, 


Edward III. that prince's father, receiving the priſon- 


ers. The banners of France and Scotland are diſ- 
played in the proceſſion; but the painter has been 
juſtly blamed for deviating from the ſolemnity of his 
ſubject, by introducing the Counteſs of Saliſbury | 
making N for the viſitor, and the comic ſeene 


of the Merry Wives of Windſor. 3 


At the lower end of the hall is a- noble muſic gal- | 


lery, ſupported by ſlaves larger than life, in pro- 


E attitudes: they are ſaid to repreſent a father and 


is three ſons, taken priſoners by the Black Prince 


during his wars abroad. Over this gallery, on the 
lower compartment of the ceiling, is the collar of the 
order of the garter fully diſplayed. The painting of 
this gallery was done by Verro, and the colours are 
* heightened and illuminated with gold. 


is noble room, which is 108 feet in heighth, 


leads to the King's Chapel, which is a moſt beautiful 


place, and richly adorned. On the ceiling is repre- 


34 


— 


ſented the Aſcenſion; and the altar- piece is adorned 
with a noble painting of the Laſt Supper. The north 
ſide is ornamented with a repreſentation of Our Sa- 
viour's raiſing Lazarus from the dead, his curing the 
ſick of the palſy, and other miracles, beautifully pain- 
ted by Verro; and in a group of ſpectators the pain- 
ter has introduced himſelf, with fir Godfrey Kneller 
and Mr. Cooper, who aſſiſted him. The carvings 
are finiſhed in the higheſt perfection by the ingenious 
Mr. Gibbons, and repreſent figures of doves, peli- 
cans, and other birds, in allufion to different parts of 


the ſcripture hiſtory. The royal canopy, with the 


curtains and other furniture, are of fine crimſon vel- 


vet fringed with gold, and at the eaſt end are cloſets 
for the royal family, 


The chapel of St. George, as hath been already 


mentioned, is fituated in the middle of the lower 
court, It is the moſt compleat piece of Gothic ar- 
chitecture that can be met with, and perhaps the beſt 
finiſhed in the world. It was built by Edward III. 
for the uſe of the college, in honour of his new order 


of the garter, and dedicated to St. George the titu- 


lar guardian of England. 

When Edward IV. reſided at Windſor, this ſtruc- 
ture was conſiderably enlarged by his order, but not 
compleated till the reign of Henry VII. when that 
prince finiſhed the whole as it now appears. 

The architecture of the infide has always been 
greatly admired for its neatneſs and beauty: the ſtone 
roof in particular is eſteemed an excellent piece of 
workmanſhip. Tt is an ellipfis fupported by Gothic 
pillars, whoſe ribs and groins ſupport the whole cei- 
ling, every part of which has ſome different device 
well finiſhed, particularly the arms of Edward the 
Confeſſor, Edward III. Henry VI. Edward IV. 


Henry VII. and Henry VIII. alſo the arms of Eng- 


land and France quarterly, the croſs of St. George, 
the roſe, portcullis, lion rampant, unicorn, . &c. 

In the ſouth iſle is a chapel, in which is an antient 
piece of painting, repreſenting the Hiſtory of John 
the Baptiſt ; and in the ſame itle are painted, on larg 
pannels of oak, the portraits of prince Edward, ſon to 
Henry VI. Edward IV. and V. and Henry VII. 
Theſe pannels are very neatly carved, and decorated 


{ with the ſeveral devices peculiar to each prince. 


In the north iſle is a chapel dedicated to St. Ste- 
phen, wherein the hiſtory of that ſaint is painted on 
the pannels, and well preterved. In the firſt of theſe 
pannels St. Stephen is repreſented preaching to the 
people; in the ſecond, he is before Herod's tribunal; 
in the third, he is ſtoning; and in the fourth, he is 


repreſented dead. At the eaſt end of this iſle is the 


chapter-houſe of the college, in which is a portrait of 
Edward III. in his robes of ſtate, holding in his right 
hand a ſword, and bearing the crowns of France and 


Scotland, in token of the many victories he gained 


over thole kingdoms. | 
The choir is exceeding curious, and much admired 
by foreigners as well as natives. On each ſide of it 


are the ſtalls of the ſovereign and knights compa- 


nions of the moſt noble order of the garter, with the 
helmet, mantling, creſt and ſword — knight ſet 
up over his ſtall, under a canopy of antient carving, 


.curiouſly wrought. Over the canopies are affixed the 


banner or arms of each knight, properly blazoned on 


-filk : and on the back of the ftalls are the titles of the 
knights, with their arms neatly engraved and bla- 


zoned on copper. | 
The ſavereign's- ſtall is on the right hand on enter- 


ring the choir: it is covered with purple velvet and 


cloth of gold, with a canopy and compleat furniture 
of the ſame valuable materials: his banner is liks- 


wiſe of velvet, and his mantling of cloth of gold. 


The prince's ſtall is on the left, and has no diſtino- 
tion from | thoſe of the reſt of the knights: compa- 
nions, the whole ſociety, according to the ſtatutes of 
the inſtitution, being companions and colleagues 
equal in honour and power, | 

At the reſtoration, king Charles II. cauſed the al- 


tar-piece to be adorned with cloth. of gold, which re- 


mained till the reign of queen Anne, when ſome work- 
men being employed to remove the waiuſcot from one 
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of the chapels, they found concealed behind it a fine 
ainting of the Laſt Supper, which being repaired by 
erro and fir James Thornhill, was put up at the 
altar. 

Near the altar is the Queen's Gallery, for the ac- 
commodation of the ladies to ſee the ceremonies of 
inſtallment. 3 

Several royal and other diſtinguiſned perſonages 
have been interred in this chapel. In a vault under 
the pavement of the choir lie the bodies of Henry 
VIII. and Jane Seymour his queen; alſo king Charles 
I. and a daughter of queen Anne. 118 

In the ſouth iſle, near the door of the choir, lie the 
remains of the unfortunate Henry VI. His tomb was 
repaired by order of Henry VIII. and the arch near 
which he was interred was ſumptuouſty decorated with 
the royal enſigus and other devices; but they are now 
greatly defaced. | 

Here is a monument to the memory of Edward earl 
of Lincoln, lord high admiral of Englandin the reign 
of queen Elizabeth. The monument was erected by 
his lady, who was alſo interred in the ſame place. It 
is of fine marble, and the tomb is ſupported by pillars 
of the moſt beautiful porphyry. ; 

Charles Somerſet, earl of Worceſter in the reign 
of Henry VIII. and his lady, are both interred with- 
in a neat ſcreen of braſs-work : as alſo his deſcendant 
Henry Somerſet duke of Beaufort and knight of the 
garter, who died in 1699. 

Here are likewiſe the tombs of Sir George Manners, 
the lord Haſtings, chamberlain to Edward LV. and 
ſeveral other diſtinguithed — 

In the veign of — II. this fine chapel was uſed 
for the exerciſe of the Popiſh religion, maſs being 
publickly faid in it, and the Pope's nuncio received 
in pontifical triumph. But ſuch has been the general 
hatred to the principles on which that religion is 
founded, that maſs has not been ſaid in it fince that 

Having thus deſcribed diſtinguiſhed particu- 
lar belonging to this royal caſtle, it may not be impro- 
per, before we leade it, to give ſome account of the 
origin and inſtitution of the knights of the Garter, 
with the ceremonies: of inſtallation, this being the 
ſeat for receiving the honour of that moſt illuſtrious 
order. | | 

Banners and enfigns, or, as they are now called, 
colours and ſtandards, are of great antiquity, and, 
according to the beſt writers on heraldry, were firſt 
uſed by different tribes of people in order to preſerve 
their proper diſtinctions, when they went out to bat- 
tle under the command of one common leader. They 
were afterwards: given to ſuch as behaved. with the 
greateſt bravery in the field ; and on them their ac- 
tions were repreſented by different emblematical 

reve! --- | | 

When Edward III. laid claim to the crown of 
France, and landed an army in that kingdom to ſup- 
port his title, his ſucceſs was equal to his withes ; and 
as a reward for the ſervices performed by his gallant 
officers, as well as to ſtimulate others to engage in he- 
roic atchievements, he mſtituted the order of the 
garter, under the auſpicious patronage of St. George, 
whoſe croſs was to be the enſign worn by every knight. 
The garter was to imply unity and aſſociation, where- 

every knight was bound to promote the glory of 
od, the honour of the ſovereign, and the intereſt 
of the nation. And being thoroughly convinced that 
his claim to the crown of France was juſt, he ordered 
that the motto ſhould be, Honi ſort gui mal y ——4 ; by 
which is meant, that he wiſhed. evil to th who 


ä 


thought evil of his pretenſions.” | 

The principal officer belonging to this moſt noble 
order is Garter King at Arms, who has the direction 
of all the ceremonies uſed at the inſtallment of 
knights; and he is bound by oath to fee its honour | 

and dignity ſupported, according to the intention of 

the royal tounder. N 

When the king appoints a day for the inſtallation of 
one or more knights, the commiſſioners meet early in 
the morning in the dean of Windſor's great chamber, 


dreſſed in the ſumptuous habit of the order, Where 
Garter, and the other officers of the order, likewiſe at- 
tend in their robes; but the knights elect are only 
dreſſed in their under habits, holding their caps and 
feathers in their hands. 

From hence the knights walk two and two in pro- 
cefſion to St. George's Chapel, preceded by the poor 
knights, prebends, heralds, purſuivants, and other 
officers of the order, in their ſeveral habits, where, 
being arrived, the knights elect ſeat themſelves in 
chairs behind the altar, after which they are reſpec. 
ively introduced with great ceremony into the Chap. 
ter Houſe, when the knights commiſſioners ( Garter 
and the other officers attending) inveſt them with the 
ſurcoat, or upper habit of the order, whiltt the regitter 
reads the following admonition : 

* Take this robe of crimſon to the increaſe of your 
* honour, and in token or ſign of the moſt noble or- 
der you have received, wherewith you being de- 
«© fended may be bold, not only ſtrong to fight, but 
. alſo to offer yourſelf to ſhed your blood for Chriſt's 
% faith, and the liberties of the church, and the juſt 
and neceſlary defence of them that are oppreſſed 
and needy.” 

'This being done, Garter preſents the crimſon vel- 
vet girdle to the commiſſioners, who fix it on, and 
alſo gird on the ſword and hanger. 

When theſe formalities are ended, the knights elect 
walk ſeparately in proceſſion to the choir, attended by 
the commiſſioners, poor knights and officers. Garter 
King at Arms walks in the middle, carrying a crimſon 
velvet cuſhion, and upon it the collars mantle, hood, 

er and George. The Regiſter, with the New 

eſtament, and the oath fairly written on parchment, 

walks on his right hand, and the Black Rod on his 
left, dreſſed in his proper habit. 

On entering the choir, after reverence made to the 
altar, the knights are conducted to the ſeveral ſtalls, 
under their reſpective banners, and other enſigns of 
honour. One of the officers of the order then hold- 
ing the New Teſtament open, the knight elect places 
his right hand upon it, and the Regiſter reads the 
oath, which is expreſſed in theſe terms: You be- 
<< ing choſen to be one of the honourable company of 
* this noble order of the Garter, ſhall promiſe and 
„ ſwear by the Holy Evangeliſts'by you here touched, 
„that wittingly you ſhall not break any ſtatute of this 
* order, or any articles in them contained, the fame 
« being agreeable, and not repugnant to, the laws of 
„ Almighty God, and the laws of this realm, as far 
as to you belongeth and appertaineth : So help you 
God and his holy word.” 

After the oath' is taken, the commiſſioners inveſt 
the knight with the mantle of the order, during which 
the Regiſter reads the admonition, Receive this 
robe, &c.“ Garter then preſents to the commiſſion- 
ers the hood, and they put it over the knight's right 
ſhoulder, bringing the tippets croſs his breaſt, and 
tucking them under the bet. 

This being done, Garter preſents the Great Collar 
and George, which are h over the mantle and 
hood, while the Regiſter reads the following admoni- 
tion: Wear this collar about thy neck, adorned 
with the image of the bleſſed martyr and ſoldier of 

„ Chriſt, St. George; by whoſe imitation provoked, 
«thou mayeſt ſo paſs over both proſperous and ad- 
verſe encpunters, that having ſtoutly vanquiſhed 
„thy enenies both of body and foul, thou mayeſt 
not only receive thepraiſes of this tranfient combat, 
but be crowned with the palm of eternal victory.“ 

Garter then preſents the ſtatute book, which the 
commithoners deliver to the knight, after which they 
place his cap and feathers on his head, and feat him 
in his ſtall, This being done, the officers of the 
order retire, and ſtand ' before their feats ; while the 
knight thus inſtalled riſes, and bows firft towards the 
altar, and then towards the ſovereign's (tall, 

Prayers now begin, and the proper ſervice is read in 
remembrance of their pious predeceffors ; and when 
theſe words are ae uncl, Let your light ſo 
ſhine,” &c, the poor Knights leave their ſeats, er 

as their 
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their reverence, and walk up near the altar, where 
they place themſelves as before, and are followed by 
the purſuivants and other officers of arms. 

The ſolemnity of the inſtallation being thus over, 
and prayers ended, the grand proceſſion begins in the 
following manner : Firſt the poor knights of Wind- 
ſor—The Choriſters of St. George's Chapel--The 
Canons of Windſor—The officers of the noble order 
of the Garter The Dean of Windſor—The Regiſter 
of the order, with Garter King at Arms on his right 
hand, and the Uſher of the Black Rod on his left— 
The royal band of muſic—The Knights Companjons 
according to their ſeniority, having their trains borne 
by proper perſons, 

The proceſſion begins at the choir, and paſſing out 


at the ſouth door, moves with great ſolemnity through | 


the different rooms of the caſtle till they arrive at St. 
George's Hall, where the knights having for ſome 
time reſted themſelves, a grand entertainment 1s pro- 
vided and ſerved up for them, if the ſovereign is pre- 
ſent; but if not, they dine in the guard-chamber, 
where the new knights are introduced with great ce- 
remony, the whole band of matic playing before them. 
During dinner Garter proclaims the names and titles 
of the new knights, after which the compan 
to undreſs ; and the evening is concluded with a ball 
for the ladies. 

When the origin of this knighthood is ſeriouſly 
conſidered, and the many ceremonies uſed at the in- 
ſtallation, we ſhould ſuppoſe it would naturally fill an 
aſpiring mind with a deſire of performing great actions. 
Ambition, when it ariſes from virtuous motives, is 
always the ſource of ſomething great and laudable : 
but unleſs the good of ſociety is primarily held in 
view ; unleſs the intereſt of our fellow-creatures is the 
leading principle ; it is, as Shakeſpear ſays, 


Merely the ſhadow of a dream: 
For, as Dr, Young has finely expreſſed it, 


The true ambition there alone reſides, 

Where juſtice vindicates, and wiſdom guides ; 

Where iriward dignity joins outward ſtate, 

Our purpoſe good, as our atchievement great; 

Where public bleſſings public praiſe attend, 

Where glory is our motive, or our end : 
Would'ſt thou be fam'd have thoſe high acts in 

view, 


Brave men would act, though ſcandal did enſue. 


But if ambition ſhould be regulated by judgment, 


if it is the ſource of great actions, when flowing from 
generous motives, and if it is diſtinguiſhed the 


nours originally deſigned to ſtimulate courage, and 
reward merit ! and how much more deſpicable is the 
man who pretends to have a right to that title which 
was procured by the unſhaken courage, and uni form 
virtue of his anceſtors, ; 

An ingenious author, who wrote above a century 
ago, deſcribes a true nobleman in the following man- 
ner: „He is God's ſervant, the world's maſter, and 
de the governor of his own paſſions.— Religion is his 
« buſineſs, ſtudy his recreation, contentedneſs his 
« reſt, and happineſs his reward | God is his father, 
« the church is his mother, all that need him are his 
« friends, and heaven at laft his inheritance !”” No- 
bility may exiſt in name, the ſoyereign may confer 
titles, the herald blazon out the deſcent, but ſolid 
glory and real greatneſs are inſeparably connected with 
virtue, 


Say what's noblity, ye gilded train ! 
Does nature give it, or can guilt ſuſtain ? 
Blooms the form fairer, if the birth be high ? 
Or takes the vital ſtream a richer dye ? 
What, tho? a long patrician line ye claim, 
Are noble ſouls entail'd upon a name 

2 


retire | 


: 


* 


— 


| 
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Anſlis may ermine out the lordly earth, | 
Virtue's the herald that proclaims its worth. 
Vice levels all, however high or low; 
And all the difference, but conſiſts in how. 
| Who aſks an alms, or ſupplicates a place, 
Alike is beggar, tho? in rags or lace : 
Alike his country's ſcandal, and its curſe, 
Who vends a vote, or who purloins a purſe. 


Paul WHITEHEAD. 


Near the caſtle is an extenſive pile of building late- 
ly erected by his majeſty, as an occaſional] country re- 
treat; one diviſion of which is particularly allotted, 
for the uſe of the queen. It forms two parts of a tri- 
angle, and is built of ſtone and brick, plaiſtered over 
in imitation of ſtucco-work. The whole is exceedin 
plain, both within and without; but the gardens be- 


hind are very ſpacious, and elegantly laid out. Their 


majeſties frequently viſit this ſeat, it being very con- 
venient for them to enjoy the amuſement of hunting 
on Windſor Foreſt, the king being particularly fond 

of that diverſion. | 

The town of Windſor has a good weekly market 
on Saturday; ſends two members to parliament ; and 
is diſtant from London 21 miles. 

On the eaſt of Windſor is a fine ſeat belonging to 
the duke of St. Alban's, with very ſpacious gardens 
laid out in the moſt elegant taſte. And on the ſouth 
fide is a very handſome houſe built by Sir Edward 
Walpole, the gardens belonging to which are deſign- 
ed with great taſte, and laid out in the moſt elegant 
manner, 

WinpsoR GREAT PARK is ſituated on the ſouth 
ſide of the town, and to it is a paſſage from the leſſer 
one adjoining to the caſtle. This park is 14 miles in 
circumference, and well ſtocked with deer and a va- 
riety of other game. It opens by a very noble road 
that runs in a direct line to the ſummit of a delightful 
hill, at the diſtance of near three miles. This road, 
which is ornamented on each fide with lofty trees, 
leads to the Ranger, or Keeper's Lodge, which was 
frequently the reſidence of his late royal highneſs the 
duke of Cumberland. That prince greatly improved 
the natural beauties of this park, and by large planta- 
tions of trees, extenſive lawns, new roads, ſpacious 
canals and rivers, made the whole a/moſt delightful 
ſpot. —The late duke was ſucceeded, both in the ran- 
gerſhip of this park, as alſo in title, by his royal ne- 
phew, the 3 duke of Cumberland. W 
On the ſouth ſide of this park, on Shrub's Hill, is 
an elegant building called Belvidere, erected alſo by 
his late royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland; and 


the ſpot on which it ſtands is ſo laid out as to form 
one of the moſt delightful ſeenes in the kingdom. 
royal favour, what reflections muſt ariſe in the mind 


of that man, who, without pretenſions to honour, | 
or the leaſt ſpark of virtue, is inveſted with thoſe ho- 


The 
noble piece of water in the valley beneath was effected 


at a very great expence, and from a ſmall ſtream, or 
current of water, was made a fpacious river, capable 


of carrying barges and boats of pleafure. er this 


| river is a bridge of very curious architecture, being 4 


fingle arch 165 feet wide. This piece of water, which 
terminates in a grotto and large caſcade of water, is 
exceeding beautiful, and makes a conſiderable addi- 
tion to the ornaments of the park. : 

Adjoining to the Great Park is WI DsoR FokEsr, 
a ſcene of rural diverſion, and place of reſidence of the 
royal game. This ſpot alſo engaged the attention 
the late duke of Cumberland, who, among other 
improvements, made the new two miles courſe on 
w_ Heath, which 1s ſaid to be one of the fineſt in the 

ingdom. 

This foreſt is of very great extent, and was ap- 
propriated to hunting, and the habitation of the 
king's deer, by William the Conqueror, who eſta- 
bliſhed many laws and regulations, which are at this 
time obſerved, for the pretervation of the royal game, 
and better regulation of the foreſt. 

In this extenſive track of land are ſeveral agreeable 
towns and villages, of which Ockingham is the prin- 
cipal, and almoſt in the center of the foreſt ; and al- 


| though the land is generally barren and uncultivated, 


it affords great delight and pleaſure in riding, by beau- 
| tiful 
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tiful hills and vales intermixed with fine lawns and in general appoints the days of hunting, and takes 
herbage for cattle ; as alſo by the many agreeable ha- || care of the king's ſtag and buck hounds; and for this 
bitations of gentlemen, whoſe purpoſe he has ſeveral inferior officers under him, who 
| ſuperintend the ſeveral parts of the foreſt, which is 
divided into different walks or appointments. . 
In one part of the foreſt is a ſmall villa called 
BROMEHALE, where was a ſmall Benedictine nunner 
founded in the reign of Richard I. and dedicated to 


which the foreſt admits of, the large verdures and mor St. Margaret ; but being deſerted by the abbeſs and 
plantations of oak, beech, and other trees that ſo || nuns, it was granted by the crown to St. John's 
plenteouſly abound in this delightful ſpot, it muſt be |} College, Cambridge. 
confeſſed that this park and foreſt are peculiarly adap- OckixcHAu, or, as it is commonly called, Wo- 
ted by nature to rural pleaſure and delight; and that || KI HAM, is a ſmall, but neat town, in which, 
no juſt idea can be formed of the many beauties that || beſides the church, is a free-ſchool, and an alms- 
here, on every ſide, offer to our ſight, by the beſt de- houſe for poor people of both ſexes. It is governed 
ſcription in proſe : our great Englith poet, Mr. Pope, || by an alderman and recorder, aſſiſted by ſome of the 
only can truly paint out theſe ſylvan ſcenes and de- || principal inhabitants, called Burgeſſes. The market- 
lightful habitations ; whoſe muſe (whilſt himſelf re- || houſe ſtands in the center of the town, and over it is 
ſided in this foreſt) produced one of the fineſt poems || a large room where the buſineſs of the corporation is 


in our language, on this ſubject, and which he thus || tranſacted. This town was formerly noted for its ma- 
nufacture of filk ſtockings, and fine woolen cloth; 


elegantly introduces : 
5 but theſe have of late years greatly declined. Tt has 


The groves of Eden, vaniſh'd now ſo long, a good weekly market on Tueſday ; and is diſtant 
Live in deſcription, and look green in ſong : from London 32 miles. 

Theſe, was my breaſt inſpir'd with equal LR At CHAPEE-GREEN, in the pariſh of Ockingham, 
Like them in beauty, ſhould be like in fame. I is an hoſpital founded in the reign of Charles I. by 
Here hills and vales, the woodland and the plain, H. Lucas, Eſq. for ſixteen penſioners, who have each 
Here earth and water ſeem to meet again. ol. per annum, and a chaplain, who is ſtiled Maſter, 
Not Chaos like, together eruſh'd and bruis'd, gol. The truſtees are the Grocers company in Lon- 
But, as the world, harmoniouſly confus'd : don, who elect the chaplain ; and the penſioners are 
Where order in variety.we ſee, preſented, alternately, by fixteen pariſhes in Berk- 


And where, tho? all things differ, all agree. ſhire, and the like number in Surry. 

Here wrng groves a chequer'd ſcene diſplay, A little to the north-eaſt of Chapel-Green is EAS 
And part admit, and part exclude the day ;— HamsTED, a ſmall but agreeable village. Here is a 
There, interſpers'd in lawns and op'ning glades, fortification called Cæſar's Camp, ſituated on the top 


Pleaſant villas intervene, 
To grace the ſweetly varied ſcene. 


And if we conſider the noble exerciſe of the chace 


Thin trees ariſe, that ſhun each other's ſhades. of a hill. It conſiſts of a large ſquare, with a well 

Here in full light the ruſſet plains extend: in the center, and is completely ſcarped, or ſloped, 

There wrapt in clouds the blueiſh hills aſcend. within ſide from the ditch. 

Ev'n the wild heath diſplays her purple dyes, About three miles and a half eaſt of Ockingham is FIN 

And, mid'ſ the deſart, fruitful fields ariſe, CoweeR's-HILL,,fo much celebrated in a beautiful A 

That, crown'd with tufted trees and ſpringing corn, || poem written by fir John Denham. And at a ſmall Gl 2, 

Like verdant iſles the ſable waſte adorn. diſtance from this is a place called YEw-TREE CoR- +. 
, Not proud Olympus yields a nobler ſight; | NER, where the ſtag-hunters, who are fometimes 

Tho? gods aſſembled grace his tow'ring height, very numerous, meet to prepare for the chace. 

 Befides theſe already mentioned, there are feveral 


Than what more humble mountains offer here, 
Where, in their bleſſings, all thoſe gods appear. || other agreeable villages in the neighbourhood of Ock- 
ingham, but neither of them contain any thing re- 


The moſt conſpicuous ſeat in this foreſt is Cxax- || markable. 
BOURN' Lock, which belonged alſo to his late royal In the road from Ockingham to Newbury are ſe- 


highneſs the duke of Cumberland, he being ranger || veral places that muſt not be paſſed unnoticed, and 
of the foreſt. In a ſpacious chamber of the houſe are which we ſhall mention in their proper order. 
painted, and regularly ranged, in large pannels, the The firſt of theſe is an agreeable village called 
military dreſſes of the different corps in the armies of || MorTIMER, once remarkable for having in its neigh- 
Europe. Great improvements have been made to || bourhood a priory of Benedictine monks. This pri- 
this lodge by his royal highneſs the duke of Glouceſ- |} ory belonged to the abbey of Villemont in Norman- 
ter, who is the preſent ranger of the foreſt. dy, but on the ſuppreſſion of alien priories, it was 
Oppoſite to the front of the lodge, on the neigh- ||. granted to Eton College. 
bouring plain, is a handſome building erected and en- || Near Mortimer is a pleaſant village called ALper- 
dowed by the late earl of Ranelagh, ſome time ranger || MAasTON. It is ſituated on an eminence, from whence 
of this foreſt, for the education of twenty boys and || there is a delightful proſpect of the river Kennet, and 
a girls. | the adjacent country. In this village is a fine ſeat 
Adjoining to the duke's lodge is a ſpot called St. || belonging to the preſent baroneſs Shawell. 
LeonarD's HIII, on which is a beautiful ſeat be- To the north-weſt of Mortimer is a place called 
longing to Aynſcombe, Eſq. And near it is a || THEAL, which contains ſeveral handſome modern 
noble edifice erected by the counteſs of Waldegrave, || built houſes, it being a great thoroughfare to Bath. 
which commands a moſt delightful and extenſive pro- The whole adjacent country is ornamented with ele- 
ſpect over the Thames and the adjoining country. gant ſeats; and the village itſelf is ſurrounded with 
At a ſmall diſtance from theſe is SunninG-HiLL, || garden grounds, which ſupply Reading and other 
remarkable for its mineral waters, and where many {| places with vegetables. 
gentlemen of fortune have houſes or lodgings for the At BRADFIELD, about a mile north-weſt of Theal, 
ſummer ſeaſon, in order to drink them for the be- || was a monaſtery, built by king Ina before the year 
nefit of their health, The wells are deſigned with | 16993 but how long it continued is not known. 
ſome taſte, and neatly contrived : the aſſembly-houſe he next place we come to is a village called Woor - 
is handſome and ſpacious, with pleaſant gardens. || HAMPTON, remarkable for the great quantity of peat 
Here are public breakfaſtings, and frequent aſſemblies | aſhes burnt in its neighbourhood. 'T hele aſhes have 
of gentlemen and ladies are held, for the benefit of || ſuch a fertilizing quality, that the farmers for 20 miles 
agreeable converſation, and to partake of the pleaſing || round ſend for them to manure their lands. The 
amuſements of the country. road near this village is exceeding narrow and incon- 
Not far from Sunning-hill is SwixLEy-Lopce, || venient, there not being, in ſome parts, room for two 
a handſome and convenient edifice belonging to the || carriages to paſs each other, | 


maſter of the buck hounds. He has always a num- | A little to the north-eaſt of Woolhampton is a vil- 


ber of deer under his care for the royal chace. He It lage called THATCHau, which, by the tradition of 
| > 


2 
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the inhabitants, was once a market town. At the en- 
trance of this place, from the eaſt, on the right hand 
of the road, is an antient building, which was for- 
merly a chapel, but now converted into a free-ſchool. 
In the center of the village is the altar of an old croſs : 
it is of free-ſtone, and of a quadrangular form, with 
ſteps that aſcended to the croſs, which has been long 
removed. This place was a manor — to the 
familyof Winſchcombs, from whom it came, by mar- 
riage, to Henry lord viſcount Bolingbroke, 
NEWBURY is a large and populous town, ſituated 
in a fertile plain on the river Kennet. Notwithſtan- 
ding its name, it is a place of conſiderable antiquity ; 
for we find, by Doomſday- book, that it was given by 
William the Conqueror to Ernulph de Heſdin, in 
whoſe family it remained till the reign of king Ste- 
hen, when Thomas, grandſon of the firſt lord, was 
killed at the battle of Lincoln, after whoſe death it 
came into the hands of other proprietors. Tar 
In the reign of Henry III. it degan greatly to in- 
creaſe in the number of its inhabitants; and in the 
time of Henry VIII. it was one of the moſt flourith- 


— 
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* Mr. John Winſchcomb, otherwiſe called Jack of New- 
bury, was one of the moſt wealthy tradeſmen of his time, 
and lived with all the ſplendor and magnificence of a prince. 
We have met with a very antient and curious manuſcript, 
which informs us of his deſcent, with the fingular circum- 
ſtances that attended his marriage, and the ſucceſs that fol- 
lowed. As theſe particulars are of a very entertaining na- 
ture, we ſhall lay them before our readers. 

Jack of Newbury was deſcended of . 
who after giving him ſuch an education as their circumſtances 
would admit, put him apprentice to a rich clothier in New- 
bury. He was very diligent in his buſineſs, and conducted 
himſelf with ſuch propriety as to acquire the good-will and 
reſpe& both of his malter and miſtreſs. When he was nearly 
out of his time his maſter died; ſoon after which his miſtreſs, 
who was both young and rich, had ſeveral ſuitors, 


Who flock'd to ſee her, young and old, 
In part for love, in part for gold. 


Among the reſt were the curate of Speenhamland, (then 
call'd Spinhomeland) a rich Tanner, and an eminent Tay 
lor. But ſhe thought the Curate too ſtudious, the Tanner 
too old, and the Taylor too foppiſh. 

It appeared, however, that her diſlike to theſe proceeded 
more particularly from her paſſion for another; for, in rea- 
lity, ſhe was in love with her apprentice Ihn. 

She gave John all the hints poſſible, but ſo invincible was 
his modeſty, that he either did not, or would not underſtand 
her. ; 

Love, like hunger, will break through every reſtraint ; 
this was evinced in the miſtreſs, for paſſion ſo overcame her 
prudence, that ſhe opened her mind to John. 

John received the declaration ſo baſhfully, and began to 
excuſe himſelf for the honour * him in ſo confuſed a 
manner, that ſhe was greatly diſappointed and perplexed, 
and began more than half to ſuſpect that there muſt be a ri- 
val in the caſe, to whom John's heart was engaged, and in 
whoſe favour he was prepoſſeſſed. ; 

Theſe conjectures made her fear that a prior paſſion had 
rendered him blind to the charms of any woman except the 
object of his wiſhes, and deaf to the voice of intereſt, 
for the had a very good opinion of her own perſonal at- 
trations, and knew that he mult be perfectly well acquainted 
with her riches. She concluded, therefore, that he muſt be 
either ſtupid, mad, or in love elſewhere, to refuſe ſuch an 
offer. ; 

It being the time of the annual fair, which 1s held at 
Newbury on St. Bartholomew's day, ſhe determin'd to ſee 
it, merely for the purpoſe of being conducted about by John 
during the courſe of the day. ; 3 

In the courſe of their perambulation they met with a very 
particular friend of the miſtreſs, with whom ſhe entered into 
converſation, John, thinking they might have ſome buſineſs 
of a private nature together, reſpectively retired to ſome diſ- 
tance ; for he poſſeſſed all the politeneſs of thoſe days, and 
was, befides, a very handſome young fellow. The miſtreſs 
happening to turn her head, (for nothing could entirely di- 
vert her attention from the object of her wiſhes) ſhe per- 
ceived john ſaluting a very handſome, freſh-coloured, ſmart 
young woman, This fight ſeemed to confirm her ſuſpicions, 
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ing towns in the kingdom, particularly for the manu- 
facture of woollen cloth. John Winſchcomb, com- 
monly called Jack of Newbury conſtantly kept 100 
looms at work, ang was the moſt diſtinguiſhed clo- 
thier at that time in England. When the earl of Surry 
marched againſt James IV. of Scotland, who was 
then ravaging the borders, this eminent tradeſman 
marched in his retinue with one hundred of his own 
ſervants, all cloathed and armed at his own expence. 
The ſucceſs which attended the Engliſh army in that 
expedition is well known, and we are told tliat the 
famous Jack of Newbury, at the head of his little 
band, behaved with the moſt diſtinguiſhed bravery. 
After the wars were over, he returned to his native 
place, and at his own expence rebuilt the greateſt 
part of the pariſh church of this town. The houle 
in which he lived remained compleat till about a cen- 
tury ago, when it was divided into tenements, and let 
to different tenants. His deſcendants remained in 
poſſeſſion of conſiderable eſtates many years after his 
death, the laſt of whom was an heir, and married to 
the late lord Bolingbroke . | 
Newbuy 


8 
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and inflamed her heart with jealouſy. She broke off the con- 
verſation with her friend abruptly, and haſtened to John, leſt 
he ſhould have any more diſcourſe, or take any more free- 


| doms with the girl. 


When ſhe came up to John ſhe took no notice of what ſhe 
had obſerved, but walked along as before, though rather in 
a more penſive and melancholy mood. | 

They ſoon met the Taylor who was her ſuitor, and who 
inſiſted that, as it was fair time, ſhe ſhould drink a glaſs of 
— him, ſack being the liquor of the polite at that 
period. 

They accordingly repaired to a houſe of entertainment, 
where they were Fardly ſeated before they ſaw the Tanner 
paſs by. The 'Taylor not knowing the Tanner was his 
rival, called him in, for being of an avaricious diſpoſition, 
he thought it would be a — opportunity of foiſting half 
the reckoning upon him; for he had more love for the wi- 
dow's money than tor herſelf, and more love for his own 
money than for the wine or the Tanner. ; 

While the glaſs went merrily round, who Roms gol by 
but the Curate of Speenhamland. They both ſtarted up at 
once to call him in, being inſtigated, though without each 
others knowledge, by the ſame motive ; that is, they both 
withed to employ him as an advocate in their favour, to plead 
their ſuit with the widow, not having the leaſt notion of his 
pretenſions. But as ſoon as they diſcovered that they were 
all rivals, they ſuddenly appeared extremely blank, and 
looked wonderfully ſuſpicious at each other. They, how- 
ever, agreed, at laſt to refer the matter to the lady herſelf, 
whole Cholce they would abide by. She told them ſhe lov'd 
them all equally, but would give them a final anſwer on the 
Thurſday following : 

John, who had been preſent the whole time, and ſeen and 
heard all that paſt, — to perceive things in a different 
light from what he had hitherto conſidered them. He found 
what ſuitors his miſtreſs had, and how eaſily ſhe might be 
ſnapt up; he plainly perceiv'd what a advantage ſuch 
a match would be to him; he conſidered that his miſtreſs - 
was not only immenſely rich, but young, briſk, and tolerably 
handſome. He wondered how he could be ſo filly as to re- 
fuſe ſuch an offer, and determined to preſs his ſuit as ſoon as 
they reached home. 

Accordingly, he was very earneſt in the evening on the 
topics of love and marriage, with his miſtreſs, and expreſſed 
himſelf with great ardour. His miſtreſs was amazed at his 
alteration in diſpoſition, behaviour, and addreſs: ſhe was 
pleaſingly ſurprized at his declaration, and determind ſoon 
to be united to the object of her affection. But firſt ſhe 
thought it prudent to be ſatisfied with reſpect to her ſuſpicions, 
ſhe therefore frankly mentioned all her ſurmiſes, not forget- 
ting the pretty freſh-coloured girl in the fair. | 

fohn quieted her mind, and excuſed himſelf by ſolemnly 
declaring that he had never entertained the leaſt affection for 
any woman but herfelf ; that with reſpe& to his kiſſing the 

irl in the fair, it was a piece of levity he was frequen 
guilty of with thoſe he thought little or nothing about, but 
that his profound reſpeR always had withheld him from take 
ing ſuch liberties with her. 

This ſatisfied her, and thinking that mutual happineſs 
could never come too ſoon, they were married on the I hurſ- 
day morning following. oh 
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Newbury will be long celebrated in the annals 
of this country for two engagements that were 
tought near it in the civil wars, during the reign of 
Charles I. Prince Rupert, the nephew of that king, 
having been ſucceſsful in ſeveral expeditions, came up 
with the parliament's army, commanded by the earl 
of Eſſex, about two miles from this town, on the 
20th of September, 1643, when the battle became 
general on both fides. The prince totally routed 
the parliament's horſe, but the foot made ſo brave a 
Rand, that the royal army gained but little advant- 
age for the king, who, arriving in the evening, ſuf- 
fered the earl to retreat without moleſtation. But the 
loſs to the royal party cuuld never be compenſated ; 
for beſides the earls of Sunderland and Carnarvon, 
lord Falkland, the moſt celebrated nobleman of that 
time, was flain in the battle. q 

The other battle was fought on the 27th of Octo- 
ber, 1644, near the ſame place as the former, the royal 
army being commanded by the king in perſon, and 
that of the parliament by the earl of Mancheſter, fir 
William Waller, and other generals. From ſeveral 
ſkirmiſhes that happened at different times between 
the advanced parties, it appeared that the commanders 
on both ſides were averſe to an engagement; but on 
Sunday, about three o'clock in the afternoon, the 
battle began, which proved fatal to the king, who 
loſt upwards of 3000 men. n 

Newbury is a tolerable good town, and was once 
particularly famous for its cloathing trade; but that, 
for ſome years, has greatly declined. The ſtreets are 
broad, open, and well paved, and in ſome of them are 
many handſome buildings. The town-hall, where the 
buſineſs of the corporation is tranſacted, is an an- 
tient edifice, built of brick, and ſupported by pillars. 
In this hall is a fine painting of the ſurrender of Ca- 
lais, which was done by the ingenious Mr. Pine in 
the year 1762, and for which he received the firſt 
premium of 1001. given by the ſociety for encouraging 
the fine arts. 

In 1764 a report was ſpread that the tower of the 
church had fun above two feet, which alarmed the 

eople to ſuch a degree, that they were afraid to attend 
divine ſervice ; but, upon a proper inſpection, the re- 
port was found to be erroneous. 

This town obtained a charter of incorporation in 
the reign of queen Elizabeth, by which the govern- 
ment is veſted in a mayor, recorder, aldermen, and 
other proper officers. 

Here is a well-endowed charity-fchool for 40 boys, 
who are inſtructed in uſeful learning, and bound ap- 
prentices to creditable tradeſmen. There is alſo an 
old alms-houſe, ſaid to have been founded in the reign 
of king John, for ſix poor men and as many women, 
who are allowed 21d. per week each; 4s. on the fair 
day; 138. 4d. at Chriſtmas; and 1co faggots of wood 

early, with a new coat or gown every two years. 
The building is very antient, but within theſe few 
it has undergone a thorough repair. 

At the ſouthern extremity of the town is an old 
chapel, now converted into a dwelling-houſe. On 
the burial-ground adjoining, was ſome years ago a 
maypole erected, in digging to make way for which 
there were.thrown up a conſiderable quantity of hu- 
man bones. ware Say 2 
Newbury has a conſiderable market on Thurſdays ; 
and. is diſtant from London 56 miles. The town 
gives the title of baron to the duke of Cleveland. 

At a place called SipMonToON, near Newbury, are 
the remains of a Roman camp; and at the ſand-pits 
adjoining ſeveral perſons ſuffered for their religion in 
the reign of queen Mary. 
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The three ſuitors, viz. the Parſon, Tanner, and Taylor, 
underſtood the matter from common report, and therefore 
thought it unneceſſary to go to her for a final anſwer, when 
they could have it from every man, woman, and child in the 
town; for they gave ſuch a liberal and-magnificent enter- 
tainment that the whole country rang of their marriage. 
Jack of Newbury 1 thus a rich and powerful 
man, was extremely good and charitable to the poor, and 
became beloved by every one. His wife dying in a few years, 
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On each fide of the Kennet, in the neighbourhood 
of Newbury, is a ſtratum of peat, about a quarter of 
a mile wide, and ſeveral miles long. Peat is a com- 
poſition of the branches, roots and leaves of trees, 
intermixed with graſs, ſtraw, and weed, which hav- 
ing lain long under water, are formed into a common 
maſs, fo ſoft as to be cut through with a tharp ſpade. 
This ſubſtance, which is uſed as fuel, is of a dark 
brown colour, and found here from one to eight feet 
below the ſurface of the earth. Numbers of trees are 
found lying irregularly in the peat, conſiſting chiefly 
of oaks, alders, willows and firs, and appear to have 
been torn up by the roots, Many horns, tkulls and 
bones of ſeveral kinds of dcer, the horns of the ante- 
lope, the heads and tuſks ot boars, and the heads of 
beavers, have allo been found among the peat. Some 
few years go an urn of a light brown colour, large 
enough to hold about a gallon, was found in the peat 
pit near Newbury, about ten feet diſtant from the ri- 
ver ; but the urn being broke to pieces by the peat- 
diggers who found it, the opportunity of a critical ex- 
amination was loſt, nor can it be known whether it 
contained any thing. Great quantities of peat are 
burnt in the neighbourhood, and the aſhes ſold to the 
farmers for manuring their lands. 

A little to the north-weſt of Newbury is a pleaſant 
village called Spexe, from the ruins of which New- 
bury is ſuppoſed to have riſen. The inhabitants tra- 
ditionally acknowledge Spene to be the mother of 
their town; and what ſeems to confirm this is, that 
part of the town next Spene being called Speneham- 
land, where there are ſeveral inns to accommodate 
paſſengers, particularly two erected within theſe few 
years, both of which are exceeding handſome and 
commodious. | 

To the north-eaſt of Spene is DoxxINGTON Cas- 
TLE, ſituated on the river Lambourne. This fortreſs, 
which is now in ruins, commands a very beautitul 
proſpect. It is ſaid to have been built by Sir Richard 
Abberbury, knt. in the reign of Richard II. and is 
chiefly remarkable for having been the reſidence of 
Geoftrey Chaucer the father of Englith poetry. Sir 
Richard alſo built and founded a priory for friars of 
the order of the Holy Trinity, at a ſmall diſtance from 
the caſtle. This priory continued till the general 
diſſolution of religious houſes, when its annual reve- 
nues were valued at 1gl. 13s. 9d. The fame gentle- 
man likewiſe erected and endowed an hoſpital here, 
called God's Houſe, for a maſter and twelve poor men. 
This ſtructure is ſtill ſtanding, and each of the pen- 
ſioners receive annually 61. 13s. 4d. 

'There are ſeveral agreeable villages in the neigh- 
bourhood of Newbury, particularly one called Ex- 
BOURNE, Which is I remarkable from the fol- 
lowing ſingular and whimfical cuſtom of the manor. 
The widow of every copyhold tenant is entitled to the 
whole copyhold eſtate of her huſband, ſo long as ſhe 
continues unmarried, and chaſte : if ſhe marries her 
widow's eſtate is forfeited to the lord of the manor 
without remedy ; but if guilty of incontinence ſhe 
may recover her forfeiture by riding into court the next 
court day, mounted on a black ram, with her face 
towards the tail, and the tail in her hand, and repeat- 
ing the following lines : | 


Here I am, riding on a black ram, 
Like a whore as I am; 
And for my crincum crancum 
Have loſt my bincum. bancum, 
And for my tail's game 
Have done this worldly ſhame, 
Therefore, good Mr. Steward, let me have my 


[again 8 
land 
This 


_ 4 * 


he afterwards married one of his maid ſervants, whom he had 
noticed for her good ſenſe, modelty, and prudence, prefer- 
ing her to any more noble or wealthy match, in the ſame 
manner, as his miſtreſs had before preferred him, | 

He died in an advanced age univerſally regretted as he 
was univerſally beloved, leaving great riches to his wite, 
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children, and all his relations, as well as many conſiderable 


legacies to his friends, fexvants, and the poor, 
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This legal” penance being performed, the ſteward 
enters her name on the roll of the manor, and ſhe 
remains poſſeſſed of her huſband's eſtate as before. 

At a place called HELMSTED MARSHAL, to the weſt 
of Newbury, the lord Craven built a fine houſe, ha- 
ving, at that time, entertained ſome thoughts of mar- 
rying the queen of Bohemia, daughter of James IK 
and widow of the unfortunate elector palatine of the 
Rhine. This ſtructure was burnt, fince which an- 
other very commodious and elegant edifice has been 
erected in its ſtead. 

HUNGERFORD is a ſmall market town, fituated on 
the borders of Wiltſhire, and on the banks of the 
river Kennet. It ſtands on a low ſwampy foil, on the 
great road to Bath ; and is under the government of 
a conſtable choſen annually, who is lord of the ma- 
nor, which he holds immediately of the king, for the 
time being. The houſes in this town are but poorly 
built, and the ſtreets ill paved; but they have a hand- 
ſome gothic church, in which is a fine ſervice of plate 
for the communion, being the gift of the late Mr. 
Hungerford, an eminent counſellor at law. 

The famous John of Gaunt, ſon of Edward III. 
gave a horn to this town, which was preſerved many 

ars after, and uſed on publie occaſions, to call the 
people together. 

Hungerford is remarkable for having great numbers 
of trout, as alſo the fineſt cray-fiſh, taken in the river 
Kennet ; from which the inhabitants have long uſed 
the following couplet : p 
Hungerford cray-fiſh, match me if you can, 
There's no ſuch crawlers in the ocean. 


The weekly market is on Wedneſday ; and the town 
is diſtant from London 64 miles. 

LAMBOURN is a ſmall town, delightfully fituated 
on the banks of the river of that name. It is a place 
of great antiquity, having belonged to Alfrith, cou- 
ſin to king Alfred, who bequeathed it to him by will. 
The church is an antient ſtructure ; and on the north 
ſide of it is an hoſpital for ten poor men, fix of whom 
are nominated by New College, Oxford, and four by 
the family of Hippeſly in Lambourn. It was built 
and endowed by John Ifbury, Eſq. in the year 1502, 
and the penſioners have among them 228. a week, three 
loads of wood, a certain quantity of wheat and malt 
yearly, and a ſhare of the fine paid every ſeventh 
year for a renewal of the leaſe. The town has a 
weekly market on Thurſday, and is diſtant from 
don 68 miles. þ | 

A little to the eaſt of Lambourn is a ſmall village 
called GReaTFAWLEY, celebrated for having been t 
ſeat of the great fir Thomas More, who was buried 
here, and his deſcendants enjoyed it many years after. 

In the reign of —_ H. Ralph de Chaddleworth 
erected a priory near Ellensford- mere, in the pariſh. 
of Chaddleworth, where there had been formerly an' 
hermitage. It was dedicated to St. Margaret, and oc- 
cupied by canons regular of the otder of St. Angnf- 
tine. It was afterwards called Poghele ; and in the 
time of Edward IV. it appears to have been endowed 
with 501. per annum. When the great cardinal Wol- 
ſey procured an order for diffolving fome of the ſmal- 
ler priories, this was pitched on as one, and the rents 
of it ſettled on Chriſt- chureh in Oxford. 18 „a 

About two miles to the north of Lambourn is- 
WurrTE-Horse Hilt, where are ſtill to be ſeen the 
remains of a Roman camp or intrenehment, called 
Uffington- caſtle, from its adjoining to a village of 
that name fituated in the beneath. But the 
moſt remarkable curioſity at this place, and indeed in 
the whole county, is the figure of 'z white horſe, the 
dimenſions of which are extended over at leaſt an acre 
of ground. The head, neck, body and tail conſiſt of 
one white line, as does alſo each of its four legs. The 
lines are formed by trenches cut in the chalk, two or 
three feet in depth, and about ten feet in breadth. The 
chalk of the trench being of a brighter colour than 
the ſurrounding turf ofs the hill, the whole figure, 


when the mid-day ſun darts its rays on it, is viſible at 


more than twelve miles diftance. A white horſe is 


— 


| bury, or Aſhdown 


375 
known to have been the Saxon ſtandard, and ſorfie 
have thence ſuppoſed, that this figure was made by 
Hengiſt, one of the Saxon kings. But Mr. Wiſe, 

the author of a letter on this ſubje*, addreſſed to 


Dr. Mead, and publiſhed in 1738, brings ſeveral ar- 


guments to prove, that this figure was formed by or- 
der of Altred, during the reign of Ethelred his bro- 
ther, as à monument of his victory gained over the 
Danes in the year 871, at Aſhdown, now called Aſh- 

Park, the ſeat of lord Craven, not 
far from the hill. Others, however, ſuppoſe it to 
have been partly the effect of accident, and partly the 
work of the ſhepherds, who obſerving a rude frurs 
ſomewhat reſembling a horſe, might, by art, have 
brought it to its prelent ſhape, by cutting off the ſu- 
perfluities at one part, and making additions where 
they were wanting in others, But whatever may have 
been the original of this antient monument, it has 
been a cuſtom, time immemorial, and continues to 
this day, for the people of the neighbourhood to aſ- 
femble about Midſummer to remove every thing that 
may have grown up near the figure of the horſe, 
whereby its appearance may be any ways obſcured, or 
its ſhape deformed. At this time they cut up all the 
weeds about -it, and remove fuch parts of the earth 
from its edges, as have by accident fallen from the 
upper part of the hill; and this is called ſcowering the 


horſe, after which they repair to different public 
houſes, and ſpend the evening in all kinds of rural 
diverſions. | | 
On the north-weſt of this hill is à large valley, 
which extends as far as Wantage, called, from the 
hill, the VALE oF WHITEHORSE, and eſteemed the 
moſt fertile ſpot in the whole county. | 
Near White Horſe Hill, above the ſource of the 
river Ocke, are the remains of an antient camp, ſup- 
poſed to be Daniſh, from the works being ſingle. 
The diameter is above an hundred paces, and the 
form a kind of quadrangle, with the corners cut off. 
The works were fome years ago greatly. injured, by 
digging for ſtones called F arſden ſtones, to build a 
houſe 2 lord Craven in Aſhdown Park. e 
At the diſtance of about a mile from the above hill 
are many large ſtones, ſome of them ſtanding on their 
edges, which appear to have been brought thither 
with ſome deſign, though they are now in great diſor- 
der. Mr. Wiſe Apel they were originally ſet up 
as a funeral monument for a Naniſh king, ſlain in the 
battle of Aſhdown. He imagines that the whole 
formed originally an oblong fquare, extending directly 
north and fouth ; and on the eaft fide of that part, 
which is thought to have been the ſouthern extremi- 
ty, there are two ſquare flat ſtones, about five feet over 
each way, ſet on edge, and fupporting a third of a 
much larger ſize, which hes flat upon them. This 
is thought to have been a ſepulchral altar, on which 
ſacrifices were annually offered in honour of the 
As there are few monuments of antiquity any where 
in this iſland, of which the real hiſtory is not loft in 
fable, fo the people at this place have a tradition, that 
a ſmith once lived here, who was a necromancer, and 
that if the horſe of any traveller had accidenrally loſt 
his ſhoe, if he brought the animal to the ſmith, and 
left him with a piece of money, he would in about two 
hours. after'find the money gone, and his horſe new 
ſhod ; and from 'this ridiculous notion embraced by 
the vulgar, the place is called Wayland Smith. | 
It was a remarkable cuſtom among the Danes, that 
when they buried any of their heroes, they always fa- 
crificed an animal to procure the favour of their idols, 
and the bones and aſhes of the victims were depoſited. 
along with the deceaſed perſon. 22% 
That this was their conſtant practice, appears from 
another monument, about a mile from White-horſe- 
| hill, called the ſeven Barrows, from ſeven funeral mo- 
numents of a more confpicuoas appearance than the 
' others, for there are many at the place. It is gene- 
rally fuppoſed that the Danes buried ſome of their 
heroes in this place, and moſt probably thoſe who ' 
were ſlain at the battle of Aſhdown. In one of thoſe * 


graves opened about forty years ago, was found a 
| human 
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human ſkeleton with the horns of a ſtag, from which 


we may infer that the perſon buried was fond of the 


chace, as indeed all the northern nations were. 

At the foot of White-horſe- bill, and almoſt di- 
rectly under the horſe, is a large barrow, which the 
common people call Dragon-hill ; and their tradition 
is, „that St. George here killed the dragon.” They 
ſhew beſides a bare place on the top of it, which is a 


plain about fifty or _y yards over, where the turf 


does not protrude, which they ſay proceeds from the 
venomous blood that iſſued from the dragon's wound. 
That it was a funeral monument can hardly be doubt- 
ed, and it is more than probable it was erected by the 
Britons, to the memory of one of their kings #ho 


was killed in battle. : 
We are told by Bede, and it is confirmed by the 


Saxon chronicle, that the Britons did not totally de- 


ſert this part of the iſland, till towards the latter end 
of the ſixth century, as a bloody battle was fought 
between them and the Saxons, about five miles from 
this place, in 1581, and that the Saxons were de- 
. 

Indeed, there is no great wonder that the Britons 
ſhould be extremely ſorry to abandon ſo delightful a 
part of the iſland as this is, and therefore we find 


them exerting a more than ordinary courage to regain ' 


the poſſeſſion thereof; for in 577, no leſs than three 
Britiſh kings or chiefs were ſlain here, and in Glouceſ- 
terſhire, in oppoſing the Saxons, who bad almoſt 
conquered the greateſt part of the country, and doubt- 


leſs this was the place where the remains of one of 


them was depoſited. 
Gildas the firſt Britiſh writer, and Nennius, as 


well as Bede, all cenfirm the ſuppoſition that the 
Britons made a noble ſtand in defence of their liber- 


ties, and that Berkſhire, and its neighbouring coun- 


ties, was often the ſcene. of action betwixt the con- 
tending parties. Biſhop Gibſon, in his learned notes 
1 ſuppoſes that the battle of Beran- 
bury, wherein the victorious Cynric overthrew the 
Brizons, was fought at Burbury, in this neighbour- 
hood, and there is great reaion te ſuppoſe there were 
many other engagements on or about the ſame ſpot, 
. FARRINGDON is a fmall, but neat town, pleaſantly 
ſituated on a hill about two miles from the river Lis. 
It was a placeof ſome noteduring the civil wars in the 
reign of king el ſor we are told, that Robert, 
the great earl of Glouceſter, built a caſtle here, which 
he defended with diſtinguiſhed bravery for the empreſs 
Maud ; but was obliged at laſt to deliver it up, be- 
ing overpowered by numbers, and in want of provi- 
ſions. T he caſtle being taken by Stephen, that prince 
demoliſhed it, and, according to the notions of thoſe 
times, built a priory on its ruins, which remained till 
the alienation of religious houſes in the reign of Hen- 
VI. EP 
The town is a clean neat place, the haufes in gene- 
ral are handſome, and the ſtreets well paved. The 
church, which is the principal building, is a hand- 
ſome gothic ſtructure, and contains many antient 


monuments, among which are ſeveral in memory of 


eminent perſons HO Were here interred. The week- 
ly market is on Tueſday ; and the town is diſtant 
om London 70 miles. 


About two miles and a half north-eaſt of Farring- 


don is Rancor BRD, memorable for a bloody 
battle fought near it in the reign of Richard II. in 
which many of the great barons were ſlain, and Ro- 
bert de Vere, marquis of Dublin, was obliged to 
ſwim acroſs the Thames to effect his eſcape. 

Near this place are the remains of an antient cauſe- 
way, ſuppoſed by ſame to have been made by the 
Romans, but from hiſtorical circumſtances we are 
inclined to think it was the work of Robert D'Qyley, 


5 — 
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times, about the year 675, à ſmall monaſtery was 
founded upon a hill in Bagley-wood, two miles nearer 
to Oxtord than the town now called Abingdon, by 
Ciſſa, who was then viceroy of Wilſhire, and great 
pu of Berkſhire, under Ketwin, king of the Wei 

axons, at the requeſt of Hearne, his nephew, who 
became the firſt abbot. About five years after, this 
monaſtery, for ſome reaſon which cannot now be diſ- 
covered, was removed to Sheoviſham, or Sevekiſham, 
which, from that time, was called Abingdon. The 
celebrated monaſtery at Abingdon was built and en- 
dowed by the munificence of Cedwalla and Ina, kings 
of the Weſt Saxons, and was afterwards deſtroyed b 
the Danes. About the year 955, it was rebuilt by the 
care of Ethelwold the abbot, who was afterwards bi- 
ſhop of Wincheſter, and by the bounty of king Edred 
and king Edgar. The abbey was dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, and the monks were of the order of Si. 
Benedict. In the church of this abbey were the tombs 
of Ciſſa its founder, and many other eminent perſons, 
particularly Geoffrey of Monmouth, the hiſtorian, 
who was one of its abbots ; but all theſe monuments, 
together with the church, and many other buildings 
that belonged to the abbey, were deſtroyed at the dif- 
ſolution of religious houſes, when, according to Bur- 
ton, the annual revenues were valued at 20421. 

Here was likewiſe a nunnery, built about the year 
690, by Ciffa, or Cilla, neice to Ciſſa the founder of 
the monaſtery, and ſiſter to Hearne, the firſt abbot. 
Cilla herſelf was the firſt abbeſs of this nunneiy, and 
the houſe was then called Helenſtow. After the death 
of Cilla, the nunsremoved to a place called Witteham, 
or Wytham, where they continued till about the year 
780, when the war broke out between Offa, king of 
the Mercians, and Kinewulf, king of the Weſt Sax- 
ons. Abingdon being a frontier town, was made a 
garriſon, and the nuns were obliged to retire to 
other religious houſes, from whence they never re- 
turned. * CHEE 

With reſpect to the_preſent ſtate of Abingdon, it is 
a very flouriſhing populous place, pleaſantly fituated 
on the banks of of the Ifis, over which there is à good 
bridge. The ſtreets are large and well paved, termi- 
nating in a large area, where the market is held, 
which, for grain, is ſaid to be one of the moſt conſi- 
derable in England. In Leland's time there was a 
tine croſs ſtood in the center of this area, which was 
of curious workmanſhip, and ſet up in the reign of 
Henry VI. But this piece of antiquity was, with 
many others, deſtroyed during the civil wars in the 
laſt century. The market-houſe, which is built on 
the ſpot where the croſs ſtood, is a large ſpacious 
ſtructure, ſupported by lofty pillars of the Tuſcan 
order; and over it is a hall where the aſſizes are held, 
and other public buſineſs tranſated. _ * 

In the reign of .queen Mary, that t ſtateſman 
Sir John:Maſon procured a charter of incorporation 
for this town, by which it is governed by a mayor, 
nine aldermen, and two bailifts. It is one of thoſe 
towns that ſend only one member to parliament, and 
the repreſentative is choſen by the magiſtrates without 
the concurrence of the inhabitants. There are two 
pariſh churches, which were firſt built at the ſole ' 
expence of their abbots, when the 2 was in 
its full glory. One of them is dedicated to St. Hele- 
na, — has a lofty ſpire, in which are eight fine bells 
caſt in the year 1 2 | 

. is a good free - ſchool well-endowed, where 

outh are qualified for the univerſity: alſo two alms- 
auſes, for poor people of both ſexes. 

The principal branch of trade carried on by the in- 
habitants is, dealing in corn, and preparing malt, 
which is conveyed in barges down. the river to Lon- 


1 | in the time of William the Conqueror. | Abingdon has two good weekly markets, one held 
| ABINGDON, the next town we viſited, has been a on Monday, and the other on Tueſday; and the 
| confiderable place both in antient and modern times. I town is diſtant from London 56 miles. 
| It is ſaid, by ſome hiſtorians, that there was an abbey || At a village called STivenToN, about three miles 
4 here ſo early as the Britiſh or Roman times; and that |} from 2 ag was a priory of black monks, which 
4 in this abbey Conſtantine the Great received his edu- {| was diflolved in the reign of Henry VI. and its reve- 
| 


cation ; but of this there is no very authentic teſti- | nues annexed to the abbey of Weſtminſter. 
WANTAGE is a neat town, pleaſantly ſituated on, 
| rue 


mony. It is, however, certain, that in the Saxon 
_ | 1 | 


VI 
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the river Ocke, and celebrated in hiſtory for being the 
birth place of the great Alfred, the father of his 
people, and glory of his country. In the times of the 
Saxons it was one of the country ſeats of the Engliſh 
monarchs; and after the conqueſt it was made-a bo- 
rough through the intereſt of Fulk Fitzwarrin, who 
obtained a grant of the manor from Robert Bigod, 
earl marſhal of England. The town has a good weekly 
market on Saturday ; and is diſtant from London 60 
miles. 

About two miles eaſt of Wantage is a village called 
CHILDREY, antiently the ſeat of fir John Childrey, 
who lies buried in the north iſle of the church, and 
his ſtatue in armour is cut in ſtone. Here is a free- 
ſchool founded by William Fettiplace, Eſq. who was 
alſo a great benefactor to Queen's College, Oxford. 
A part of the Roman highway, called Icknield- ſtreet, 
runs juſt above this village: it is a ridge-way, and 
goes by the name of Ickleton, or Portway. | 

A little to the eaſt of Wantage is a village called 
EasT HENDRED, which, about the time of the ſup- 
preſſion of monaſteries, was a conſiderable market- 
town. Near it is an old chapel of free-ſtone, which 
about 150 years ago was called the Chapel of Jeſus of 
Bethlehem, but of late years Champ's Chapel, from 
its belonging to a perſon of that name. The upper 
part has been long converted into a pigeon-houſe, 
and the lower into a waſh-houſe. On the ſouth of 
this village is a cart road that leads to WesT Hen- 
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in this county, is celebrated in the Hiſtory of England 
for ſeveral ſingular events. It was called by the Bri- 
tons Gwal-Hen, that is, Old Fort, and ſuppoſed to 
have been the chief ſeat of the Atrabatii, when the 
| Romans invaded this iſland. On the arrival of the 
Saxons, it was made one of their principal forts, and 
continued to be a place of conliderable repute till 
1006, when the Danes reduced it to a heap of rub- 
biſh ; but it ſoon after recovered, as appears from an 
account of it by Ingulphus, who lived in the reign of 
Edward the Confeſſor, and who tells us, that it was 
then a borough by preſcription, and contained 276 
houſes. 

At the Norman invaſion William the Conqueror 
marched with his ariny to this town, where he received 
the homage of Stigand, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
together with that of many prelates and barons. 

uring the civil wars between Stephen and the em- 
preſs Maud, it held out for the latter, and near it was 
likely to have been fought a battle between the two 
armies, which would, in all probability, have deci- 
ded the conteſt wherein the Engliſh had been ſo long 
engaged, and which had ſpread deſolation in various 
parts of the kingdom. | | 

Henry duke of Anjou, afterwards Henry II. king 
of England, arrived from Normandy, and finding 
Wallingford a place of great importance, he laid ſiege 
to the town; but Stephen having received informa- 
tion that it could not hold out long, he marched with 


DRED, on the north fide of which is-a piece of fand 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of Chapel Furlong, which 


was antiently held by the tenure of praying for the 


dead. 4 

- EasT ILSLEY is a ſmall town, but agreeably ſituated 
in a fine y_ country, on the road from Oxford 
to Newbury. Ihe houles in general are neat, and 
the vicarage, which belongs to the dean and canons 
of Windſor, is worth Zool. per annum. The lands 
adjoining are well cultivated, and the weekly market 
on Wedneſday is faid to be the greateſt for ſheep of 
any in England. The town is diſtant from London 
53 miles. | | 

At KaTtts-Gore in this neighbourhood, his royal 
highneſs the late duke of Cumberland built ftables 
for the reception of his running horſes, on account of 
its being near the downs, where they were trained for 
the courſe. . 

About three miles eaſt of Ilſley is a village called 
ALDWORTH, a place of great antiquity, having a 
caſtle, which was deſtroyed: in the reign of Edward 
III. It belonged to the antient family of the De la 
Beches, who are ſaid to have had a manfion-houſe on 
a neighbouring hill. There is the greateſt reaſon to 
believe this account, as there is a farm in the neigh- 


bourhood till called Beche Farm. The pariſh church, 


which is a moſt venerable gothic ſtructure, has in it 
ſeveral antient monuments, among | which are nine, 


lying in a ſleeping poſture. _ Five of thaſe are ſupp 
to have been _ templars, becauſethey are dreſſed 
in the armour o 

but the reſt have been ſo mutilated,” that we were not 
able to diſcover whether they had been prieſts oi war- 


with the figures of the deceaſed, ,cut in ſtone, and 
he 5 


riors. As theſe figures are above the ordinary ſizeof 


men, the vulgar people told us, that the tombs con- 


tained the bodies of giants; but the {moſt probable college at Oxford; and in Camden's 


conjecture we could form was, that they had been 


that order, with their legs àeroſa; 


its relief. Henry was obliged either to 
raiſe the ſiege, or draw out his men to an engagement 
with the royal army; but the- Engliſh were happily 
prevented from ſheathing their ſwords once more in 
the bowels of their fellow - ſubjects, by the interpoſition 
of the earl of Arundel, a, gallant nobleman, who had 
married the queen dowager of Henry I. | 
[| This patriot, who bad long betield with ſorrow the 
bleeding wounds of his country, prapoſed that a con- 
greſs ſhould be held between the chiefs of each party, 
on the banks of the Thames, near Wallingford ; the | 
[reſult of which was, that Stephen ſhould remain in 
poſſeſſion of the 9 Ah as long as he lived ; and after 
his death it ſhoulddeſcend to Henry. n 
In the ſucceeding reign it became the property of 
the crown, and was given by Richard J. to his brother 
John. When Richard, brother, of Henry III. was | 
elected king of the Romans, he gave a grand enter- | 
tainment in the caſtle to all the-prelates and barons ; 
but dying ſoon after it deſcended to his ſon Edmund, | 
who built and endowed: a collegiate charc for a dean, 
. fix prebendaries, 2 and four ghoireſters ; but 
he dying without Fr. was given by Edward II. to 
his odious favourite Pierce Gaveſton, whom he crea- 
ted earl of Cornwall. I 1 
|| The barons haying taken up arms in defence of | 
their liberties, Gaveſton was beheaded, and the king 
gave all his eſtate to another favourite, namely Hugh 
| Deſpenſer, wha.ſoon after ſuffered the ſame fate as the 
former. 2dnP08 | 
In the reign of EAward III. a plague broke out in 
| the town, which ſwdpt away great numbers of the in- 
haditants; from which time it Vegan to decline. 
; When the lands of the duchy ef n reverted to 
the crown, cardinal Wolſey procured a grant of the 
| manor and caſtle,” which he gave tu his newly erected | 
*\ | lime it was uſed 
as a retreat for theſcholars during the vacation. Le- 


* * 


erected to the memory of ſome of the De la Bechag, I land tells us, that this antient cattle had three large 


who being lords of the manor, were buried here. 
The church-yard is exceeding rural, and in it is one 
of the fineſt yew-trees in England, being no leſs than 
twenty-ſeven feet in circumference, and its branches 
extending to a conſiderable diſtance on each ſide. It 
is neceſſary to obſerve in this place, that before the in- 
vention of gun-powder, and uſe of fire-arms, every 


pariſh was obliged to have yew-trees in their church-_ 


yards, the branches of 'which were made into bows, 
tor the ule of the archers; and to this it is owing that 
in many of thoſe places we find yew-trees ſtill grow- 
ing, altho' the uſe of ſhooting with bows has been long 
diſcontinued in the armies of Europe. 

WALLINGFORD, the laſt town we have to mention 


35 


fl 


deep ditches, with towers, and a dungeon for the 
confinement. of priſoners: and in the middle was a2. 
very ſtronig high building, to which there was a ſteep | 
' aſcent, wherein was a well of a moſt ſurprizing depth. ' 
In the times of popery one Galfridus Camerarius 
founded a cbnvent ri black monks, ſubject to 
the abbey of St. Alban's; and in the reign of Henry 
III. another convent was founded and endowed for a. 
religious order, called the Brethren of the Hoſpital of 
St. ſohn the Baptiſt. There was alſo a dean and pre- 
bendaries in a chapel, called the King's Free- chapel, 
ſituated within the walls of the cattle, and dedicated 
to St. Nicholas. It was endowed by Edmund earl of 
Cornwall in the tenth year of Edward I. for the 
5 C ſupport 
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ſupport of a dean, fix chaplains, fix clerks, and four 
choriſters. Its revenues were augmented by Edward 
the Black Prince, and . VI. fo that at the diſſo- 
lution they were very confiderable. Rs 

At prelent Wallingford is a populous town, having 
two good ftreets, and a handſome market-place, over 
which is the town-hall, where the ſeſſions are held, 
and the bufineſs of the corporation tranſacted. It re- 
ceived its charter from James I. by which it is go- 
verned by a mayor, high-ſteward, recorder, fix alder- 
men, a town-clerk, and other proper officers. The 
manor is held by leaſe from the crown, for which the 
corporation pay a yearly rent into the exchequer. It 
is faid, in former times, to have had fourteen church- 
es, but we rather ſuppoſe that ſome of them were no 
more than chauntries. At preſent there is only one, 
which is dedicated to St. Mary, and is a handſome 

hie ſtructure. 

Wallingford has ſent members to parliament from 
the earlieſt times: they are choſen by the inhabitants 
paying. ſcot and lot; and the mayor is the returning 
0 cer. 

The trade of this town, like that of Abingdon, 
conſiſts chiefly in making malt, which is ſent in barges 
to London. It has two weekly markets on Tueſ- 


— and Fridays; and is diſtant from London 46 
miles. 

On an eminence, called Stnopun-Hiitr., in the 
neighbourhood of Wallingford, was a Roman camp, 
ſome remains of which are ſtill to be ſeen, particularly 
the ditch; and great numbers of coins have been dug 
up at different periods. 

At BRIGHTWELL, near this hill, was a caſtle, 
which Henry II. took by ſtorm, a ſhort time before 
he concluded a peace with king Stephen. 

To the ſouth of Wallingford is a place called 
CnovuLsEy, where there was a monaſtery founded 
about the year 980 by king Ethelred ; but it was de- 
ſtroyed by the Danes in the year 1006. At this vil- 
lage is a farm, which is ſaid to be the largeſt in Eng- 


land, the rent being upwards of 10001. per annum, 


and belonging to it is a barn 306 feet in length. 

There are ſeveral villages in the neighbourhood of 
Wallingford, moſt of which are very pleaſantly fitu- 
— but neither of them contain any thing remark- 
able. 

At a village called As rox, about five miles ſouth- 
weſt of Wallingford, a bloody battle was fought be- 
tween the Saxons and Danes, in which the latter were 
defeated with great ſlaughter. 
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Place. | Months. [Days] Commodies ſold. 
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Cattle bs Horſes 


T Dino ©... 

orſes and Pedlary 
Cows, Sheep, &c. 
Horſes, Cows, Hogs 
Cattle and Sheep 


eep and Lambs 
attle & Horſes 
itts y 


Horſes, Cows, Boots, 
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Places. Months. [Days] Commodities ſold. 


Horſes & Cattle 


itta 


Horſes and Cheeſe 
Ditto 

Horſes, Cattle, Pigs 
Ditto | | 
Ditto 

Ditto and Cheeſe 

| 


Cat. & Merchandize 


orſes, Cattle, Toy 
© Pleaſ ure 


Horſes, Cows, 
Calves, - Cheeſe and 
Hops 


Cattle and Horſes 
Ditto 
Ditto, Sheep & Wool 
Cattle and Horſes 


Horſes, Cows & Hogs] 
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A Correct Lift of the ROADS in BERKSHIRE. 
— - | 5 ver — 
Diſt. a i Diſt. 
Names of Places. | from Neighbouring Seats. Names of Places, from Neighbouring Seats. 
2 Lon. Lon. 
Miles I | 
From London to Harehatch 32 | On the right of 37 is Sun- 
- Abingdon. Twyford 34 ning, the ſeat of — Rich, 
. Reading 39 Eſq. | 
See our Liſt of the On the right of 39 is Caver- 
Roads in Here- ſham, the ſeat of lord Ca- 
fordſhire, page dogan. And a little far- 
146. | ther, on the left, is Coley, 
3 the ſeat of the Miſs Thomp- 
"IN "POINTY ſons. 
From Abingdon to 5 
Farringdon. 
— OY From Readi 
To Shipton 2 | NearShiptonsa ſmall houſe 1 * 
Tupney Warren 4 belonging to the hon. Mr. N 
Field 5 | Wenman. Anda little far- To Clacket-Green 3 | On: the right of Clocket- | 
Kingſton Inn - 2 the ſeat of Major || Theal 6 | Green. is the ſeat of John 
arringdon I * 6 Woolhampton 12 Blagrave, Eſq. 
N At ſome diſtance from Fifield Thatcham 16 about a mile bed Theal, 
is the ſeat of Mr. Blandy. |] Newbury 19 | on theright, is Englefield, 
About two miles beyond the ſeat of Mr. Wright. 
| Kingſton Inn 1s Puſey, the Near Woolhampton is Alder- | 
ſeat of Mr. Allen; and be- maſton. the ſeat of lord | 
| yond it Buckland, the ſeat i Stawel. And 6 Vit be. | 
_ Robert Throckmor- yond are the ſeats of Mr. 
255 Farringdon is the ſeat of — 1a 5 7 EI 
Henry Pye, Eſq. | e 
FER From Newbury to | 
From London to . On the right of Spene is the | 
Reading. — neu- built ſeat of Mr. An- 
— | To Spene 1 {| drews; and near it Don- 
| ToMaidenhead (ſec Half-way Houſe 4 2 Caſtle, the ſeat of 
p- 146.) 26 Hungerford 8 the Packers. 
| On the left of the Half-way | 
' Houſe is Craven Park, 
] where the late lord Craven 
had a ſeat which was de- 
| | | ſtroyed by fire. 
| 4 
From this retreat where he was ſeeretly viſited by 
ſome of his nobles, he made ſeveral ſucceſsful ſallies, 
er . 


Biography of BERKSHIRE, 


PERESHIRE has produced many great and learned 
men, the moſt diſtinguilhed of whom we thall 
mention in their proper order. | 


ALFRED, juſtly ſtiled the Great, king of England, 
the deliverer of his country, the ſcourge of the Danes, 
the reſtorer of religion and learning, the author of our 
laws, and the promoter of every good work, was the 
youngeſt ſon of Ethelwolf, king of the Weſt-Saxons, 
and born at Wantage in this county, in the year 


849. 

. his younger years, when only a boy, he diſ- 
covered in all his actions a love of true religion and 
virtue, being brought up under the eyes of his parents, 
who to improve him further in all ſorts of learning, 
ſent him to Rome, where he remained ſome time. 

On the death of his brother, he ſucceeded to the 
regal dignity in 871, but ſoon found the kingdom ſo 
ver- run with the pagan Danes, that he was obliged, 
with ſome of his faithful ſervants to conceal himſelf, 
in the hut of a ſhepherd, to avoid the fury of the 
Barbarians, and contrive in what manner he ſhould 
be able to reſcue his beloved ſubjects from the galling 
yoke of ſlavery, under which they then groaned, 


| 


and ne himſelf like a harper went through every 
part of the Daniſh camp, whereby he diſcovered their 
real ſituation, and having gathered an army attacked 


and totally routed them, obliging the priſoners to re- 


nounce paganiſm. 
Having thus recovered his kingdom, he reſtored the 


city of London to its former ſplendor, rebuilt the ruin- 


ed churches, ſetup ſchools for propagating knowledge, 
and formed a body of laws far the good. government 
of his kingdom, being himſelf an example to his fub- 
jects in every good work, in every religious duty. 

As a king there is not a character equal to his in 
the hiſtory of god. In his private life pious, 
amiable, and induſtrious, devoting great part of his 
time to the ſervice of that God, Who had brought 
him through all his afflictions. As a ſcholar, he was 
the moſt learned in his kingdom, a character, which, 
although almoſt abſolutely neceffary, is ſeldom found 
connected with the regal dignity. 3 

All our antient laws were either written, or collected 
by him, and the diviſion of the nation into hundreds 
has been always aſcribed to him. As a public- ſpirited 
prince, who conſidered commerce as the ſource of 
riches to his people, he employed one Octher, a 
Dane, who was well ſkilled in navigation, together 
with one Wolſton, an Engliſhman, to attempt the 
diſcovery of a north-eaſt palfge. As he was beloved 
and honoured by his ſubjects while alive, ſo wt his 

| | . eath 
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death nothing but lamentations were to be heard in 
every part of his kingdom. : 

He died on the 28th of October in the year goo, 
and was buried in the cathedral church of Wincheſ- 
ter ; from whence he was, afterwards removed to the 
new monaſtery in that city. 


Sir Joun Masod was the ſon of a cow-herd, and 
born near Abingdon, in this county, towards the lat- 
ter end of the reign of Henry VII. His mother be- 
ing the ſiſter of a monk ĩn the abbey, that eccleſiaſtic 
took him under his tuition, and inſtructed him in 
grammar-learning; after which he procured his ad- 
miſſion into All-Souls College, Oxford, where he ob- 
tained a fellowſhip. . 

In 1523, when Henry VIII. went on a viſit to Ox- 
ford, Main, on account of his graceful appearance, 
and diſtinguiſhed addreſs, was appointed to make the 
compliments of that learned body to their ſovereign ; 
and this taſk he performed with ſo much applauſe, 
that the king was charmed with his uncommon abi- 
lities, and generouſly ſent him, at his own expence, 
to finiſh his ſtudies at Paris. 

While abroad, he acquired ſo much knowledge of 
the nature of public affairs, that he was employed in 
ſeveral embaſſies, and on his return to England he 
was knighted, and ſworn a member of the privy coun- 
cil. 

In the reigns of Edward VI. and his fiſter Mary, 
fir John Maſon diſcharged the duties of ſeveral high 
employments ; and on the acceſſion of queen Eliza- 
ber he was choſen chancellor of Oxford. This dig- 
nified character he enjoyed till his death, which hap- 

ned in 1566; and his remains were depoſited in St. 
Pauls cathedral. 


Tromas Goopwin, D. D. was born at Ocking- 
ham, in this county, in the year 1517. He was firſt 
educated in the free-{chool of that town, from whence 
he was removed to Magdalen College, Oxford, where, 


' having taken his degrees, he entered into holy orders, 


and became chaplain'to the biſhop! of London, and 
aſterwards dean of Chrift's-church, Oxford ; but 
having imbibed the ſentiments of the reformers, he 
was obliged to reſign his deanery in the reign of queen 
Mary, ; 6x which time he ſupported himſelf, by 
following the practice of phyſic. 

On the acceſſion of queen Elizabeth he was reſtored 
to his church preferments, and became one ot the 
moſt — reachers during that reign. Her 
majeſty appointed him biſnop of Bath and Wells; and 


this e enjoyed till his death, which happened 


in the year 1590, in the 73d year of his age. 
He was a curious ſtudent in Jewiſh antiquities, 
having written a book on that ſubject. He likewiſe 
publithed a catalogue of all the bithops of England, 
prior to the times in which he livea. 


 Wiiltam Lavp, D. D. was the fon of a clothier 
at Reading, where he was born in the year 1573. He 
was firſt educated in the free-ſchool of that town; 
and being defigned for the church, he entered a ſtu- 
dent in Ne, John's College, Oxford, where he took 
his degrees, and was choſen one of the fellows of that 
ſociety. He was alſo choſen univerſity reader of gram- 
mar, in which profeſſion he was greatly followed, be- 


ing admired for his extenſive knowledye of the learned 


lag 8. 
—4 obtained ſeveral conſiderable preferments, 
but remained fellow of the college till he was elected 
maſter in 1611. This election, however, was warmly 
conteſted, and the king, (James I.) hearing of the 
diſpute, ſent for both parties to 'Tichboure in Hamp- 
ſhire, where he examined into the matter, and gave 
his opinion in favour of Laud. Wer 

He was ſoon after appointed one of the royal chap- 
lains, and in 1610 promoted to the deanery of Glou- 
ceſter. In 1621, he was advanced to the biſhopric of 
St. Davids, when he reſigned his maſterſhip of the 
college, and at the coronation of Charles I. he offici- 

ted as dean of Windſor. 


We have hitherto conſidered Laud as a ſcholar and 
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churchman, riſing from one degree of preferment to 
another; but from the period laſt mentioned of 
Charles's acceſſion to the throne, he was called forth 
to public action, both in church and ſtate, which ended 
in the ruin of himſelf and his royal maſter. 

In 1626, he was promoted to the ſee of Bath and 
Wells, made dean of the chapel royal, ſworn of the 
1 and next year tranſlated to the biſhopric 
of London. | 

Like moſt of thoſe who enjoy the royal favour, he 
became an object of envy, both to the nobility and 
churchmen ; and fir James Whitlock, one of the 
judges, anda man of great experience, uled to ſay that 
** Laud was too full of fire, though a juſt and good 
„ man, and that his want of experience in ſtate mat- 
© ters, and his too much zeal for the church cere- 
© monies, if he proceeded in the way he was then in, 
would ſet the nation on fire!“ | 

In 1633 he was appointed arehbiſhop of Canterbu- 
ry, and the ſame year accompanied the king to Scot- 
land, where being offended with the ſimplicity of their 
worſhip, he projected the ſcheme of impoſing on that 
church the Engliſh liturgy, which the people con- 
ſidered as little better than the maſs book. His con- 
duct in that affair, with his cruelty to thoſe whom he 
profecuted in the court of ſtar- chamber, fo alienated 
the affections of the people from the ſovereign, that 
they found themſelves under the neceſſity of taking up 
arms in defence of their injured rights and privi- 
leges. 

In 1640, when the Long Parliament met, he was ac- 
cuſed by the Scotch commiſſioners as an incendiary, 
and next day the commons impeached him of high 
treaſon, which was carried up to the bar of the houſe 
of lords by Daniel Holles, ſon of the earl of Clare, 
whereupon he was taken into the cuſtody of the uſher 
of the black rod, and afterwards committed to the 
Tower, where he remained above three years. 

At firlt, the parliament reſolved to try him at com- 
mon law, but it was conſidered as unſafe to truſt a 
matter of ſuch importance with a jury ; and there- 
fore a bill of attainder was carried up from the com- 
mons to the lords, where it paſſed without much op- 
polition, and a warrant was made out for his execu- 
tion, on the 1oth of January, 1644. He was atten- 
ded to the ſcaffold by Dr. Sterne his chaplain, where, 
after ſome time ſpent in devotion, his head was cut 
off at one blow, in the 72d year of his age. 

Were we bigotted high churchmen, we ſhould re- 
preſent Laud as a martyr ; were we rigid diſſenters, 
we ſhould conſider him as a mercileſs inhuman perſe- 
cutor. But without the leaſi attachment to any party 


| farther than is conſiſtent with reaſon and truth, we 


ſhall not omit his virtues, white we conſider his fail- 
ings. 
Tat he was a man of great learning is evident, 
not only from his learned anſwer to Fiſher the Je- 
ſuit, but alſo from his judicious collect ons of manu- 
(cripts, which he left to the univerſity of Oxford, 
His affiduity in the diſcharge of his epiſeopal duty was 
equal to his abilities as a ſcholar; and his piety in 
ivate as a chriſtian appears from his diary, pub- 
iſhed after his death, But ſuch is the contaminating 
nature of pride, eſpecially in churchmen, and ſo infa- 
tuating 1s the love of power, that when truſted with 
the perſon unacquainted with the world, and deſtitute 
of prudence, it frequently carries him to ſuch unwar- 
rantable heights, as ſeldom fail to procure his de- 
ſtruction. Laud was brought up in all the unfeeling 
ard} of a collegiate life, and when called to act in 
a public character was utterly unacquainted with the 
world. He imbibed high notions of epiſcopal autho- 
rity, and. was ſo fondly attached to the exteriors of 
religion, that he forgot that ſaying of his Divine 
Matter, ** I will have mercy and not ſfacritice,” To 
this may be aſcribed all thoſe miſeries, which his in- 
atuated conduct brought on the nation, by deluging 
it in the blood of its inhabitants, and overturning the 
eſtabliſhed form of government, both in church and 
ſtate. He had gone ſo far towards Rome, that even 
the papiſts had hopes of him, and (as he ſays himſelf) 
actually offered him a cardinal's hat. But we are of 
opinion, 
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opinion, with Burnet and ſome others, that his chief 
intention was, to eſtabliſh all the ridiculous ceremo- 
nies of popery, without acknowledging the papal” 
power; or in other words, to make the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury pope in England. 


EpmunD DICKENSON, a celebrated phyſician and 
chemiſt, was born at Appleton, in this county, on 
the 26th of Auguſt, 1623. He was inſtructed in 
grammar learning at Eaton-ſchool, from whence he 
was removed to Merton-college, Oxford, where he 
took his degrees in the arts, and afterwards entered 
upon the ſtudy of phyſic. In this ſcience he made 
great progreſs, and was appointed reader of the phy- 
fical lectures in that univerſity, where he remained 
till the death of Dr. Willis, when he repaired to 
London, and entered upon the practical part of his 
profeſſion. 

The earl of Arlington having been long afflicted 
with a dangerous diſorder, Dr. Dickinſon was con- 
ſulted, and by his great ſkill, reſtored his lordſhip to 
his former ſtate of health ; upon which he was ap- 

inted one of the phyficians in ordinary at court. 

In the reign of James II. he was appointed houſ- 


hold phyſician ; but at the revolution he retired from'| 
public buſineſs, living privately in Weſtminfter, till 


1707, when he died and was buried in the church of 
St. Martin's in the fields, 

He was the author of ſeveral curious eſſays, all 
written in elegant Latin. 


_— — 
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oHN BELGRAVE, an eminent mathematician of 


his time, was born of hoyourable parents at a village 


near Reading. He was inſtructed in grammar learn- 
ing at the free · ſchool in that town, from whence he 
was removed” to St. John's College, Oxford, where | 
he finiſhed his ſtudies. | 

When he left the univerſity, having no reliſh for 
public affairs, he retired to the place of his birth, and 
proſecuted his favourite ſtudies with unwearied dili- 
gence, compoſing ſeveral works ſtill highly eſteemed. 
To every other virtue he joined the moſt amiable, 
namely, benevolence ; for his charity was equal to 
his knowledge. He left a legacy of 10l. to be given 
annually to a virtuous young ſervant maid; as a mar- 
riage portion. On Good Friday three maid fervants 


meet in the veſtry of the church, with a certificate | 


that they have ſerved one maſter or miſtreſs with an 
unblemithed reputation five years. From the veſtry 
they repair to the town-hall, where they each throw 
dice, and the who wins receives the 10l. Mr. Aſhmole, 
ſpeaking of this, ſays, that it was lucky money, for he 
never heard of a maid who got the 1ol. but had foon 
after a good hutband. 

Mr. Belgrave died in 1611, and was buried in the 
church of St. Lawrence in Reading. 


Jonx Fer, a learned divine, was the fon of S> 
muel Fell, dean of Chriſt-Church, Oxford, and born 
at Longworth in this county, on the 23d of June, 
1625. He received his firſt education at the free- 
ſchool of Tame in Oxfordſhire, after which he was 
placed in Chriſt-church College, Oxford, under the 
direction of his father, where he ſoon made a conh- 
derable progreſs in all ſorts of literature, particularly 
the ſtudy of the holy ſcriptures, and the Chriſtian fa- 
thers of the four firſt centuries. 

When king Charles I. eſtablithed his head quarters 
at Oxford, many of the ſtudents took up arms for the 
royal cauſe, among whom was Mr. Fell, who was 
promoted to the rank of enſign. 

In 1648, having taken his degrees in the arts, he 
was turned out of the univerſity, with many others 
who refuſed to acknowledge the then government, 
upon which he was entertained in the houſe of Dr. 
Willis, till the reſtoration in 1660, when he was ap- 
pointed prebendary of Chicheſter, and ſoon after pro- 
moted to the deanery of Chriſt-Church, where he re- 
mained ſeveral years. The principal part of his time 
was ſpent in repairing his college, and encouraging 
learning; for which purpoſes he gave up almoſt the 
whole of his falary. _ 

Burnet gives him a moſt excellent character. He 
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ſays his piety as a Chriſtian was equal to his abilities 
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as a ſcholar; and adds, that ſome time before his 
death, being wearied out with ſtudy, he loſt entirely 
the uſe of his intellectual faculties, and became, as it 
were a child, an affecting conſideration for thoſe 
who boaſt either of natural, or acquired abilities. 
He died in the year 1686, and was buried in the 
divinity chapel, near the choir of Chriſt- Church. 


WILLIAM LLovp, a learned and pious” biſhop of 
the laſt and preſent century, was born at Filehurff, in 
this county, on the 18th of Auguſt, 1627. Ht was 
inſtructed in the languages by his father, and made ſo 
rapid a progreſs in his ſtudies, that having acquired, 
at eleven years of age, a competent knowledge of the 
Latin, Greek and Hebrew, he was entered, in 1638, 
a ſtudent of Oriel College, Oxford, where he Toon af - 
ter took up his degrees. | 

_ in ſentiment averſe to innovations in religion, 
he could not comply with the changes that took 
place during the uſurpation, but became a tutor to the 
2 of noblemen. 

n 1660 he was ſworn a chaplain in ordinary to th 
king, and appointed prebend 5 of Rippon. 4 

In 1672 the king promoted him to the deanery of 
Bangor, and foon after to the valuable living of St. 
Martin's in the Fields. 

In 1680 he was appointed biſhop of St. Afaph, 
about which time he wrote a learned eſſay on the an- 
tient church government in this ifland, which brought 
him into a controverſy with fir George M Kenzie the 
learned Scotch lawyer. 

When king James II. publiſhed the declaration for 
liberty of conſcience, Dr. Lloyd was one of the ſeven 
biſhops, who refuſed to concur with that meaſure, a 
contrary to the expreſs letter of the ſtature. . They 
preſented a petition to the king, praying tobe excuſed; 
but the infatuated prince, who looked upon himſelf 
as above law, ordered the ſeven biſhops to be commit- 
ted to the Tower. At that time there was no par- 
liament, which obliged them to move the court of 
King's-bench for a writ of habeas-corpus. 

After many learned arguments before the lord-chief 
juſſ ice Wright, and the other judges, the courtgranted. 
the writ, and the ſame day it was ſerved upon the lieu- 
tenant of the Tower. On the return of the writ, 
many learned arguments were uſed by the council on 
both ſides concerning the power of the court, and pri- 
vilege of the biſhops, the king's official proclamation, 
and the nature of a libel. 

When the pleadings were over, the court proceeded 
to give judgment, which to their everlaſting infamy 


was, That to petition the king to redreſs griev- 


„ ances was finding fault with his government, and 
« finding fault with the government was, in its own 
“ nature, a libel.” 

But the character of thoſe judges is beſt known 
from what was faid by that great ornament of the 
law, the preſent lord Cambden, when he gave judge- 
ment upon the impriſonment of Mr. Wilkes. Wright 
% and Holloway (ſays his lordſhip) it is feared were 
<«« put into office to be ready to ſerve the court, Alli- 
© boyne was a profeſſed papiſt, and Powel, the only 
<« honeſt man among them, did not ſay any thing. 
Judgment being _ the attorney general filed an 
information againſt the biſhops, upon which they 
were tried and honourably acquitted. | 

On the acceſſion of king William he was appointed 
almoner, and in 1692 tranſlated to the ſee of Litchfield + 
and Coventry. In 1699, he ſucceeded his learned 
friend Dr. Stillingfleet in the ſee of Worceſter, which 
he enjoyed till 1717, when he died at Hartlebury- 
caſtle, in the giſt year of his age. 

He was a very learned —_ both in the claſſics 
and Britiſh antiquities, as appears from his writings 
and Burnet, who was well acquainted with him, fays, 
m_ he ſpent above tweaty years in ſtudying the reve- 
ations. 


Tromas Hearxe, a great collector of manuſcripts 
in the degnanieg of the preſent century, was the fon of 
George Hearne, parith-clerk uf White- Waltham, and 
born at 3 in that pariſh, in 1680. 
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He was firſt educated at the free-ſchool of Bray, 
and afterwards at Edmund-hall in Oxford; and the 
expences of his education, in both theſe places, were 
„ of Shotteſbrooke, Eſq. 
who generouſly adopted him as his ſon. Such was 
his attachment to the purſuits of literature, and par- 
ticularly to the ſtudy of Engliſh antiquities, that he 
refuſed ſome conſiderable preferments in the church, 
rather than leave his beloved Oxford, where he had 
ſuch excellent opportunities of gratifying his paſſion. 


In x703, he was appointed janitor of the public li- 


brary, and in 2712, under-keeper of the Bodleian li- 
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brary, where he had an opportunity of peruſing the 
antient manuſcripts, relating to the hiſtory of Eng- 
land, many of which he publiſhed. In alluſion to 
thoſe manuſcripts, Mr. Pope has the following line 
in his celebrated epiſtle to the earl of Burlington; 


Rare monkiſh manuſcripts for Hearne alone. 


Although Mr. Hearne enjoyed a place in the uni- 
verſity, yet he never took the oaths to the govern- 
ment, being in ſentiment a nonjuror. He died on 
the 10th of June, 1735. \ | 
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WILTSHIRE, which is fituated in the Province of CanTzzzuzy, and Dioceſe 
1 of SALISBURY, is | 


Bounded by | Extends 


—_ — 


Contains Sends to — 


2 — 


In length 40 miles 


| 
Glouceſterſhire, N. W. 
In breadth 3o miles 


- Berkſhire, N. E. 
- - Somerſetſhire, W. 
-Dorſerſhire, 8. 


cumference. 


And is 142 miles in cir- 


23 Market Towns 


29 Hundreds 
1 City Viz. 
2 for the County 
Saliſbury 
Devizes 
Marlborough 
Chippenham 
Calne 
Malmſbury 
Cricklade 
Hindon 
Old Sarum 
Hareſbury 
Weſtbu 
Wotton Baſſet 
Luggerſhall 
Wilton 
Downton 


Great Bedwin 


304 Pariſhes - 
950 Villages 
And about 28, ooo Houſes 
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. WILTSHIRE receives its name from the town of Wilton, which was formerly the moſt conſiderable place 
Ta t: in the county. 


The principal Manufacture of this County is, Engliſh Broad Cloth, both white and dyed. 
AVINGTON, the moſt central town in the county is 89 miles diſtant from London. 


. 
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E fr. I. 
Natural Hiſtory of WILTSHIRE. 
HE air of Wiltſhire is ſweet and healthy: it is 


ſharp on the hills, but mild in the vallies, even 
in winter, The northern part, called North Wilt- 
ſhire, abounds with pleaſing riſings, and clear ſtreams, 


which a 


made great quantities of as good cheeſe as any in 
England. | ; 


forming a variety of delightful proſpects. The ſouth- 
ern — is v 2 eh — fruitful and the middle, 
called Salifbury Plains (from the city of Saliſbury in 
their neighbourhood) conſiſts chiefly of Downs, 
ford the moſt excellent paſture for ſheep. 

The ſoil of the hills and downs, in general, is chalk 
and clay, but the vallies between them abound with 
corn-fields and rich-meadows: and in theſe parts are 


In 
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In fome parts of the county, particularly about 
Faſt Lavington, is found a fort of herbage, called 
Knot-graſs, which grows near 20 feet in length, and 
is uſed in feeding hogs. 

In the Upper Avon, near Ambreſbury, is found 
a ſmall fiſh called a loach, which the people of the 
neighbourhood put into a glaſs of ſack and ſwallow. 

Ine north part of the county yields 2 of wood; 
and in the ſouth parts, particularly at a place called 
Chilmark, are — good quarries, where ſome | 
of the ſtones are remarkably large. 

The principal rivers that water this county, are the 
following; namely, 

The Thames, or Iſis The Willey 

Upper and Lower Avon The Bourne 

The Nedder The Kennet. 

The Thames enters the north part of the _— 
from Glouceſterſhire, near its ſource, and runs eaſt- 
ward by Cricklade, into Berkſhire. 

The Upper Avon riſes in the middle of the county, 
near Devizes, and runs ſouthward by the city of Sa- 
liſbury into Hampſhire. 

The Lower Avon riſes in Glouceſterſhire, and en- 
tering this county near Malmſbury, runs ſouth by 
Chippenham, and then turning weſtward, ſeparates 
the counties of Glouceſter and Somerſet. 

The Nedder (which receives its name from the 


12 


Saxon word naddre, an adder, alluding to its winding | 


ſtream) riſes near Shaftſbury in Dorſetthire, upon the 
borders of this county, and running north-eaſt, falls 
into the Willey at Wilton. | 

The Willey riſes near Warminſter, and running 
ſouth-eaſt, after receiving the Nedder, falls into the 
Upper Avon, on the eaſt fide of Saliſbury. | 

The Bourne riſes at a ſmall diſtance from Great 
Bedwin, and running ſouth, falls into the Upper 
Avon, on the eaſt fide of 3 

The Kennet riſes near the ſpring of the Upper 
Avon, and runs eaſtward by Marlborough into Berk- 
ſhire. 

The leſſer rivers that water this county are, the 
Calne, the Were, and the Deveril. 

The principal trade of this county confiſts chiefl 
in the making of all ſorts of woolen cloth, in whic 
they are greatly aſſiſted by the abundance of wool 
ſhorn yearly from their numerous flocks of ſheep ; 
and which, as in ſome other parts, employs the in- 
duſtrious poor, and ſupports the riches and dignity of 
the nation. 

With reſpect to the inhabitants of this county in 
eneral, we muſt not conſider them as John of Sa- 
iſbury did; who tells us, that they confidered them- 

ſelves as the hraveſt people in England, for which 
they had the honour of being kept as the reſerve in 
battle. But at preſent they are neither more or leſs 
warlike than their neighbours, being now accuſtomed 
to the more valuable arts of peace. They are brave, 
blunt and honeſt; ſober, plain, and induſtrious. They 
are kind to ftrangers, and very communicative of 
what they know. In the villages their accent is 
rough and unpleaſing; but in the towns, where the 
better fort of people reſide, the Engliſh is ſpoken in 


great perfection. 


* 


„r 
Tepographical Deſcription of WILTSHIRE. 


3 we have hitherto began our topogra- 
phical deſcription of the different counties with 
the moſt conſiderable place in each, it is neceſſary we 
ſhould here make a ſmall deviation, as we cannot 
mention the city of Saliſbury, (at preſent the capital of 
Wiltſhire) with ſo much propriety as by introducing it 
with ſome account of Old Sarum in its neighbour- 
hood, from the ruins of which it was firſt eſtabliſhed. 

Orp Sarum, ſo called to diſtinguiſh it from New 
Sarum, or Saliſbury, is ſuppoſed, by Leland, to have 
been a Britiſh fort before the — of Julius Cæſar, 
| as it was a Roman ſtation afterwards, and called, in 

the Itinerary, Sorbiodunum, being eſteemed, by ſe- 

2 


veral of the latter emperors who reſided here, as a heal- 


thy and pleaſant place. 
About the time that the Weſt Saxon kingdom was 


eſtabliſhed, king Kenrie reſided here; and in the reigu 


of king Edgar, about the middle of the tenth century, 
a great council, or witenagemote, was ſummoned by 
that prince, to conſider the pretenſions of Dunſtan, + 
who wanted to introduce celibacy among the clergy. 
It was plundered and burnt by Swein, the Daniſh 
king, in revenge for the maſſacre committed by the 
Engliſh on his countrymen the preceding year; but it 
was ſoon after rebgilt, and became ſo flouriſhing, that 
the biſhop's ſee was removed hither from Sherburn, 
and the ſecond of its biſhops built a cathedral. Wil- 
liam the Conqueror ſummoned all the ſtates of the 
kingdom hither to ſwear allegiance to him, and ſeve- 
ral of his ſucceſſors often reſided here. | 

In the year 1116 Henry I. ordered all the biſhops, 
abdots and barons to meet here; from which circum- 
ſtance it rr that the people of England were re- 
preſented by delegates before the reign of Edward I. 
though not in the regular manner as at preſent. 

The firſt prelude to the downfall of Old Sarum 
was, a quar-el that happened between king Stephen 
and the bii_,, , the latter of whom eſpouſed the cauſe 
of the empreſs Matilda, which en that prince to 
ſuch a degree, that he placed a garriſon in the caſtle to 
keep the people in ſubjection, who were much attached 
to their biſhop, and influenced by his conduct. Mi- 


litary men are too often licentious; and we find, by 
all the accounts of that reign, that both the citizens 


and monks were continually complaining of them to 
the king, who either could not, or would not, relieve 


| their grievances. 


The complaints of the citizens might, and indeed 
ought, to have been attended to; but thoſe of the 
monks were of a very different nature. It was their 


practice to viſit the nuns at Wilton, where they often 


ſtaid late; which being known to the ſoldiers, the 

concealed themſelves near the gate of the abbey ti 

their return, when they diverted themſelves at the ex- 
nce of the ecclefiaſtics, 

This difference between the ſoldiers and monks is 
deſcribed with great beauty and fimplicity, as well as 
hiſtorical exactneſs, by Dr. Pope, chaplain to Seth 
Ward, biſhop of Saliſbury, in the reign of Charles 
II. and we are told that prelate took great delight in 
repeating it. The compoſition began with the fol- 
lowing ſtanzas : 5 
Oh! Saliſbury people, give ear to my ſong, 

And attention to my new ditty ; 

For it is in praiſe of your river Avon, 


Of your biſhop, your church, and your city. 


And E may'r and aldermen all on a row, 
Who govern that watered mead; 

Firſt liſten awhile upon your tip-toe, 
Then carry this home, and read. 


Old Sarum was built on a dry barren hill, 


A great many years ago; 
*T was a Roman town, of ſtrength and renown, 


As its ſtately ruins ſhow. , 


Therein was a caſtle for men of arms, 
And a cloiſter for men of the gown : 


There were friars and monks, and liars and punks, 


Tho? not any whoſe names are come down. 


The ſoldiers and churchmen did not long agree, 
For the ſurly men with the hilt on 
Made ſport at the gate, with the monks that came 
late 
From ſeeing the nuns of Wilton. 


From the time that Stephen put a garriſon into 
the caſtle, Old Sarum began to decay. Biſhop Poore, 
ſoon after, cauſed a cathedral to be built in the valley 
below it, and tranſlated thither the epiſcopal ſee ; and 
the inhabitants, irritated at the inſolence of the gar- 
riſon, and at the ſame time lying under great incon- 

veniences 
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veniences for want of water, removed to the new ci- 
ty. By degrees Old m was entirely deſerted, 
and at preſent there is only one building left that be- 
longed to it, which is a place of public entertain- 
ment. However, it is ftill called the Borough of 
Old Sarum, and ſends two members to parliament, 
who are choſen by the proprietors of certain lands ad- 
acent. 
This antient city was formed upon one of the moſt 
elegant plans that can be imagined. It was perfectly 
round, and when in its proſperity, the city, with its 
lofty caſtle rifing from its center, muſt have afforded 
a very grand and formidable appearance, the whole 


being built on a large high hill that commands a very | 


beautiful and extenſive proſpect. It took up near 
2000 feet in diameter, and was ſurrounded with a 


foſſe or ditch, of great depth, and two ramparts, ſome | 


remains of which are ftill to be ſeen. On the inner 


rampart, which was much the higheft, ſtood a wall | 


near twelve feet thick, made with flint and chalk, 
ſtrongly cemented together, and caſed with hewn 
ſtone, on the top of which was a 7 2 with battle- 
ments quite round. Of this wall there are ſtill to be 
ſeen ſome remains, particularly on the north-weſt 
ſide. In the center of the whole circumference roſe 
the ſummit of the hill, on which ſtood the citadel, or 
caſtle, ſurrounded with a very deep intrenchment, and 
a high rampart. In the area under it ſtood the city, 
which was divided into equal parts on the north and 
ſouth. Near the middle of each divifion was a gate, 


which were the two grand entrances : theſe were di- 


rectly oppoſite to each other, and each had a tower 
and a mole of great ſtrength before it. Beſides theſe 
there were two other towers, at equal diſtances, quite 
round the city, and oppoſite them, in a ſtrait line with 
the caſtle, were built the principal ſtreets, interſected 
in the middle with one grand circular ftreet. In the 
north-weſt angle ſtood the cathedra}, which, biſhop 
Godwin ſays, was conſecrated in an evil hour ; for 
that the very next day the ſteeple was ſet on fire by 
lightning ; but was repaired by Oſmund, the ſuc- 
ceeding bifhop. 5 

From the large fragments and foundations that are 
left of the caſtle, it appears to have been originally ſo 
ſtrong as not to be penetrated, except by famine. 
There ſeems, indeed, to have been but one entrance 
into it, which was on the eaſt, through a narrow gate- 
way of immenſe ftrength that had a double winding 
ſtair-caſe to the top of it. There appears to have 
been five wells, four of which were in the city, and 
one in the caſtle; Theſe were chiefly deſigned to ſup- 
ply the inhabitants with water in time of war, or in 


caſe of a ſiege, when it would not be ſafe to fetch it | 


from the neighbouring river, which is ſituated at the 


_ diſtance of half a mile. 


We muſt not omit mentioning in this place, that 
Oſmund, above noticed, who was biſhop of Sarum in 
the reign of William the Conqueror, firſt introduced 
the Sarum Miſſal, commonly called Secundum uſum 
Sarum ; though .not without great oppoſition from 
thoſe eccleſiaſtics who hated innovations, and rather 
choſe to abide by their antient form of worſhip. Nay, 
ſo far was the diſpute carried, that ſome of the monks 
roſe, againſt, their abbots, and defended themſelves 
with arms, rather than change their antient ritual. 
But notwithſtanding all this oppoſition, the New 
Miſſal was introduced into all the churches in Eng- 
land : and we are told, that in the reign of Henry 1. 
ws brother-in-law of that prince, David king of 

cotland, obliged his clergy to uſe it publickly. It re- 
mained as the fixed ſtandard of worſhip till the refar- 
mation, when it was utterly aboliſhed, with other 


relies of popith idolatry. 


- SALISBURY, or NRW SARUM, is ſituated in a val- 
ley, about a mile to the ſouthward of Old Sarum ; 
and is at preſent a very flouriſhing and populous city. 
It ſtands on the confluence of three rivers, viz. the 
Avon, the Nadder, and the Willey, which divide 
themſelves into ſmall ſtreams, that water the ftreets. 
In every ſtreet there is at leaſt one ſtream of water 
running before the doors of the houſes; and in ſome 
nlaces two, which greatly contribute to promote the 


- 


health of the inhabitants, by waſhing away th 
which, from ſuch miry * r al \ 
bility, ſoon produce a nuiſance not eaſy to be re. 
The | f Saliſbury 

reets o are m general open 
well paved ; and the . > a * 
ſquare, has proper accommodations for the count 
people, who attend it with proviſions. But what rl 
and principally engages the attention of a traveller 
here, is the cathedral, to which the city owes both 


its origin and continuance. 


We have already obſerved, that the elergy of Old 
Sarum were very uneaſy, on account of the ſoldiers of 
the garriſon, who interfered in their connections with 
the Wilton Nuns; and doubtleſs this circumſtance fir 
induced the biſhop to pitch on the preſent place for 


building a church, to avoid the continual ſcoffs of 


thoſe military gentlemen. | 

The foundation of this noble ſtructure was laid 
biſhop Poore, in the year 1219, and though large 
contributions were raiſed from moſt parts of the king- 
dom for building. it, yet they were not ſufficient to 
defray the expence, which induced the biſhop to iſſue 
an order to the prieſts of his dioceſe, to put al perions 
who were likely to die in mind of his pious intention, 
This anſwered the deſired end fo effectually, that the 
whole was finiſhed in the ſpace of 39 years, being 
conſecrated on the 3oth of November, 1258, in the 
preſence of king Henry III. and a great number of 
the principal nobility. 3 | 

This cathedral is one of the moſt elegant and regu- 
lar gothic ſtructures in the kingdom. It is built in 
the form of a lanthorn, with a ſpire in the middle, 
having nothing but buttreſſes, and glaſs windows on 
the outſide, without any wall. The croſs iſle is ſo 
beautiful as to exceed every other we have met with 
in the kingdom. From the center of the roof, which 
is 116 feet high, riſes a beautiful ſpire of free-ſtone, 
410 feet high from the ground, and eſteemed the tal- 
left in the kingdom. But the walls being little more 
than four inches thick at the top, it was thought too 
weak to ſupport the bells; in conſequence of which, 
thoſe for the ſervice of the church, which are eight 
in number, hang in a ſtrong high-built tower at a 
ſmall diſtance from it ; and the ſteeple of the cathedral 
has only one bell, which is rung when the biſhop 
comes to the choir. 

The dimenſions of this cathedral are as follow; 
viz. in length from eaſt to weſt 478 feet, of which the 
choir is 220; the body and ſide iſles are 76, and the 
whole breadth of the croſs iſle 210 feet. The outſide 
is magnificent, and adorned with a beautiful ſimplici 
and elegance. The tower has ſixteen lights, four on 


_ 


each ſide, and its ornaments are judiciouſly adapted . 


to the body of the ſtructure. 2415 | 

In the dreadful ſtorm in 1703 the ſpire received 
ſome damage, when it was propoſed by the then bi- 
ſhop, Dr. Burnet, to take it down ; but the matter 
being ſubmitted to the inſpection of Sir Chriſtopher 


Wren, that gentleman diſapproved of the motion, 


and directed, that it ſhould be ſtrengthened with 
bands of iron plates, which have ſo effectually an- 
ſwered the deſign of that architect, that it is ſaid to be 
much ſtronger now than when it was firſt built. 
The inſide is ſupported by ſlender pillars, and the 
prebendaries ſtalls are placed round the choir, with 
the owners names upon them in gilt letters. The 
biſhop's throne is ſupported by gilt pillars, and the 
roof of the choir is painted with figures of the ſaints, 
as large as life. I he uſual boaſt of this ſtructure is 
contained in the following lines : 


As many days as in one year there be, 

So many windows in one church we ſee; 

As many marble pillars there appear, 
As there are hours throughout the fleeting year ; 
As many gates as moons one year do view : 
Strange tale to tell, yet not more ſtrange than true. 


The organ, which is fixed over the entrance of the 
choir is very large, being 20 feet broad, and 40 high 
to the top of its ornaments, It has 50 ſtops, which 
. | | are 
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are 13 more than there are in the organof St. Paul's 
cathedral in Loudon, but the latter is much fuperior 
in the ſweetneſs of its tone. X | 

There are ſeveral fine monuments in the cathedral, 
particularly thoſe of the Seymours dukes of Somerſet, 
and their families, together with biſhop Jewel, and 
many other of their prelates. But the moſt remark- 
able is that of lord Stourton, who in the reign of 
Philip and Mary murdered one of his tenants, and the 
crime being attended with many aggravating circum- 
ſtances of cruelty, he was found guilty, during the re- 
ceſs of parliament, and received ſentence to be hanged, 
which, as we are told, was executed with a ſilken hal- 
ter, being all the favour he could obtain. His friends 
applied to the biſhop of Saliſbury- for leave to bury 
him in that cathedral, which requeſt the prelate refuſed 
to comply with, unleſs, as a mark of further infamy, 
they would ſuffer the halter, in which he was hanged, 
to be placed over his monument. This condition was 
complied with, but after- being there for ſome time, 
the friends of the deceaſed obtained permiſſion to have 
it removed.'. |, .. 5 9 

There is NRewiſe in the church the figure of one 


Bennet a mad enthuſiaſt, who (as they tell us) at- 
tempted to imitate our Saviour in faſting ferty days 


and nights; and fo ſtrongly was he infatuated, that 
he ſtood out againſt all the preſſing, delires ot nature, 
till at laſt he periſhed, as a juſt puniſhment for his 
preſumptuous folly. A*. | 

On the ſouth ſide of the cathedral is a noble eloyſ- 
ter 150 feet ſquare, with 30 large-arches on each fide, 
and à pavement zo feet broad. Over it is the library, 
which was begun by the pious and learned biſhop 
Jewel, but ſince enlarged by the donations of ſueceed- 
ing prelates. ; | 
Ihe chapter-houſe is an octagon 150 feet in cir- 
cumference, and yet the roof bears only upon one 
ſmall pillar in the center, to appearance much too weak 
tor the ſupport of ſuch a prodigious weight; from: 
whence the conſtruction of this building is thought 
to be one of the greateſt curioſities in Europe. 

The cloſe, or encloſure round the tathedral, is large 
and well planted with trees. It is encompaſſed with 


the houſes. of the canons and prebendaries, which are: | 


+ chiefly of free- ſtone, and make a very handſome ap- 
pearance. Sn: 7 | * 
There now belongs to this cathedral a biſhop; a 
dean, a precentor, a chancellor, three archdeacons, 
a ſub- dean, a ſub-chanter, 45 prebendaries, 6 vicars, 
or petty canons, 6 ſinging- men, 8 choriſters, an orga- 
niſt, and other officers. - , K 
Beſides the cathedral, there are three pariſh church 
es, namely, St. Martin, St. Thomas, and St. Eds. 
mund; as allo ſeveral meeting-houſes for proteſtant 
dien. een 4th et did 46344861 
The town-houſe, where the bufmeſs of the corpo- 
ration is tranſacted, is a very; handſome edifice, and in 
it is a picture of queen Anne, dans by the celebrated: 
Dahl. It was purchaſed by this cityfromithe Otto- 
ber Club, who, during ths - reign; off that, prujcets;! 
met at the Bell Tavern in Wettminſter.'- ot 546 
It is remarkable, that from the nature of the. ſoil 
on which this city is built, there is not a celhar in any. 
part of it, neither are there vaults in the ehurches: as; 
cathedral., So very damp is the ground that the was: 
ter riſes in the graves, and is ſometimes two feet high 
in the chapter-houlſe. +; . i nen How 
The charitable foundations in this eity are, three 
ſchools, in which 170 children are edueated and cloathe 
ed, and an hoſpital or college founded in 168 3:;by 
bithop Ward, for the widows of poor clergymen, who. 
have each 1 f. per annum. ; & OUS 21 $7244 „e 
Before the reformation there wete ſeveral religiaus 
houſes in Saliſbury; but they were of ſuch ; antient: 
date, that not the leaſt veſtige of either now remains. 
In the reign ot Edward III. Robert Wyvil, biſhen 
of this ſee, ſued William Montacute ęeurb of Saliſburys 
by a writ -Breye de Reco, to reeover the caſtle and 
manor of Old Sarum; but the earl, according to the 
notions of chiyalry in that age, g leaded that he would 
defend his title by ſingle combat; to which the biſhop- 


agreed. Champions being procured by botk parties, 


35 


choſen b 
turning officer. 
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the biſhop. came into the feld, riding on horſeback, 
being cloathed in white to the mid-leg; over his robe 
was a ſurcoat, and behind him rode a knight with his 
ſpear, and a page carrying his ſhield. Fhe earl's 
champion came into the field much in the ſame man- 
ner, when, after a ſhort tay, both retired till the wea- 
pons they were to ule in combat ſhould be firſt ex- 
amined. During this ſpace, letters were brought 


fuch time as-enquiry could de made whether he had 
not a right to the caſtle, prior to either of the dilpu+- 
tants: but it does not appear that any enquiry was 


| from the king, commanding both parties to deſiſt till 


| ever made, as we find the earl ſurrendered his whole 


right of the caſtle to the biſhop for the conſideration 
ot 2500 marks. "TI | 

The biſhops of Saliſbury were always chancellors 
of the-noble order of the garter till the reign of Henry 
VIII. when cardinal Campeggio, an Italian, obtained 
this valuable dignity, but was ſoon after diſpoſſeſſed 
by the ſame prince for refuſing to acknowledge his 
ſupremacy. From that time til} the reign of Charles 
II. it was in lay hands, when biſhop Wood - peti- 
tioned the king that it might be again annexed to 
Saliſbury; which was granted; and thoſe prelates who 
have ſueceeded him have ever ſince enjoyed it without 
interruption. | | * 4.1.9 

We have alfeady obſerved that the riſe of the pre- 
| ſent city of Saliſbury was owing to its cathedral ; and 


no ſaoger was that ſtructure begun than the buildings 


increaſed ſo faſt, that the place was erected into a cor- 


ö poration, even before the death of Henry III. for 


| Matthew of Weſtminſter, wha lived and wrote in the 
| beginning of the reign of Edward III. ſays, it was 
then a a ſelf diſtinct from Wilſhire, 
It obtained its laſt charter of incorporation from 
queen Anne, by which it is governed by a mayor, an 
high Reward, a recorder, —— recorder, twenty: 


| four aldermen, of whom ten ate always juftices, thirty 
| common=-council men, -z'toyn=clerk, and three ſer- 
| jeants at mace: The repreſentatives in parliament are 


the corporation, the mayor being the re · 


1 manufactures of this eity are, flannels, drugs 


gets, and the cloths called Salifbury.W hites, - It is 


alſo famous for the manufactures of ſeiſſars and bong 


' lace, and may be reckoned as flouriſhing à city as any 
in England that depends entirely an a home trade. 
SValiſbury has two weekly markets on Thurſdays ind 
Saturdays; and is diſtant ftom-London 84 miles. 
About two miles to the eaſt of Saliſbury are the re- 
mains of the antient royal ſeat. called EAR EN DON. 
It ſtands in a large and beautiful park, commodiouſly 
calculated for breeding and keeping deer. The palace 
was built by king John; and in the * Henry 
II. about the year 1164, à ſynod: was held here, oc- 
caſioned by the inſolence of Becket, arehbiſhop of 
Canterbury, when the king and peers aſſembled; to 
witneſs to the biſhop's ſwearing to a declaration high 
Henry had dran up by way of recognition ef the cuſ- 
' roms and prerogatives of the kings of Eng] which 
Becket had flagrantly invaded. Theſe artieles were, 
fram the plage where they: were {worn to, ealled- the 
| Gonftizutiang af Clarendon. Henry III, called ano»: 
ter councit here in the 1d year of his reign a but 
the barons and: commons did not appear, either from 
ſome diſguſt they had taken at the king on account: 
| of. his: munions Gaveſton and the Spencers; or on 
account of. plagiſe and famine, which ſome authors, 
ſay raged at that time with great xiolenee in this coun - 
| ty. -- Belide the-palace already! mentioned: there was 
| another. ſtry@ure: in the park called the Queen's Ma- 
nor, or, Lodge, Which is ſtil in being, zs wellas;ſome: 
parts of. the: king's, and between them ia à ſubterri - 
neous: paſſagea :. 1 , „ % br : 
Some writers are of opinion. that this place ſould 
bo Kalled Clqrendon, from u remarkable. Roman 
camp half a mile diſtant, which, at is ſaid, was eithen 
made, or tepiired, by Chlenus, fatheg uf Conſtantine 
the Great. It is of a Cirruler form, dituited am a dry. 
chalky þull, and from it appenranesi miuft have het 


1 


originally verythandſomei furtifeation n 
Adjoining to Clarendom Hark, en the ſduth, is 2 
5 E ſmall 
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mall village called Ivy-Crurcn, once remarkable | 


for having in it a monaſt 
order of Ft. Auſtin, founded by ki . ft 
only four canons. © I was dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, and at the ſuppreſſton of religious houſes, its 
revenues amounted to 1221. 88. 6d. per annum. 

Wir ron, from whence the county 
name, is a very antient town, pleaſantly ſituated on 
the river Willey, about three miles from Saliſbury. 
In the Saxon times it was the ſee of a biſhop, founded 
by Edward the Elder about the year 908. It was alfo 
the ſhire-town, had twelve churches, and was very 
populous, the great weſtern road paſſing through it. 
Atter the conqueſt king Stephen placed a garriſon 
here, to check the incurſions of the empreſs Maud's 
ſoldiers from Saliſbury ; but Robert earl of Glouceſter 
drove out the garriſon, and burnt the town. It was, 
however, ſoon after rebuilt, and would * Amp 

ined its former conſequence, had not Wyvil, 
biſhop of Saliſbury, procured a grant from Edward 
ITI. to turn the great weſtern road through that ci- 
ty; the conſequence of which was, that Wilton gra- 


of canons regular, of the 


dually declined, and it is at preſent but a poor place, 


_having only one church. Its principal ſupport is a 
manufactory of fine carpets, which is carried on to 
the greateſt perfection. | | . 

his town received its charter of incorporation 
from Henry VIII. dy which it is under the govern- 
ment of a mayor, a recorder, five aldermen, three 


capital burgeſſes, eleven common- council, a town- 


clerk, and other proper officers. It has a good week - 


ly market on Wedneſday; and is diſtant from Lon- 
don 87 miles. 1 | gi? 
The greateft enrioſity, and moſt ing of a tra- | 


veller's notice at Wilton, and indeed in this county, 


Pembroke. It was on the ruins. of a ſequeſ- 
tered abbey towards the' latter end of the reign of 
Henry VIII. but not finiſhed till many years after, 
the noble proprietors having ſpared neither pains nor 
expence to make it one of the moſt ſuperb ſeats in the 
kingdom. Great of this ſtately edifice was ſiniſh- 
ed under the direction of Inigo Jones, and remains a 
laſting monument of/the ingenuity of that celebrated 
artiſt, The river Willey is formed into a canal before 
the houſe, and lies parallel to the road, which adds 
greatly to the beauty and health of the place. 

The fine” ſtatues, buſtos, paintings, '&c. at this 
noble ſeat, which have been collected at different pe- 
riods, are ſo judiciouſly placed, that it may with great 
propriety, be called a Muſeum. They are ſo nume- 
rous that it would require 2 whole volume minutely 
to deſcribe them: we ſhall, therefore; only point out 
thofe-that are the moſt remarkable. 


In tho court before the front ſtands à column of 


white E ian granate, on the top of which is a 
fine ſtatue of Venus, the ſame that was ſet up 
before the temple of Venus Genetrix, by Julius Cæ- 
far, The thaft weighs between fixty and ſeventy hun- 
dred weight, and is of one piece. It is thirteen feet 
and aà half high, and rwenty-two inches in diameter. 
This column was never erected- fince it felt in the 
ruitis of Old Rome, till it was ſet up here, with a 
Cotinthian'capital, and baſe of white marble, which 
with all its parts, makes it thirty-two feet high. On 
the lower fillet of this column are five letters, which 
having the proper vowels ſupplied, make As rA TE, 
the name by which Venus was worſhipped among the 
antient caſters nations n: 


In the front of the houſe is another piece of great 


antiquity, being a ſtutue in black marble, brought 
from the antient temple of Alexandria in Egypt, in 
which the great Cambyſes lived, after his return from 
the conquelt of Perſia. It was brought by that con- 
1 Para; and is the repreſentation of one 
of their kings, dreffed in his royal robes, and crowned 
. nd iqthe pallgs 
On 12 tower; and in the paſſag 

beneath is 'a een eden — by 
Stheemaker, in the ſame attitude as that in Weſtmin- 
ſter Abbey, only the inſcription is differ ent, being 
the following three lines from Macbeth ; | 


receives its 


ary II. for |} 


2 


7 St as. 


| 


11 


I 


is the noble and magnificent ſeat of the earl of | 


| 


* —_ — 


| of Attis, the high-prieft of Cybele, and Autumnus 


| the other that of 
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| large as the lite. Sir Robert Dere gave 


Life's but a walking ſhadow, a poor player 
That ſtruts and frets his hour upon the ſtage, 
And then is heard no more. 


In the middle of the inner court is a pedeſtal, on 
which ftands the figure of a horſe as large as life. In 
this pedeſtal are four niches, each containing an an- 
tique ſtatue. The firſt is Jupiter Ammon from 
Thrace, not only with ram's horns, but with a whole 
ram on his ſhoulder : it was taken from a temple 
ſaid to have been built there by king Seſoſtris. 
the right hand is the father of Julius Cæſar, when go- 
vernor in Egypt. The next is Plautilla, the wife of 
Caracalla, dreſſed like Diana the huntreſs. And the 
fourth is the muſe Clio. 

In two painted niches in this court are the ſtatues 


with autumnal fruits; and in another niche of a pe- 
deſtal is a ſtatue of Venus picking a thorn out of her 
foot; the turn of the body is inimitable, and the ex- 
preſton of pain in her countenance is extremely fine. 
On one ſide of the gateway is the buſt of Pan, and on 
ympia, the mother of Alexander 


In the 8 leading into the veſtibule, built by 
Hans Holbein, are the buſts of Hannibal, Peſcen- 
nius Niger, Albinus, and Mittiades; and within the 
veſtibule are thoſe of Pindar, Thephraſtus, Sopho- 
cles, Philemon, Tryphena, Vibius Varus, Lucius 
Verus when emperor, Didius Julianus, Agrippina, 
Major, Ariſtophanes, and Caligula. Here are two 
columns of _— marble, each nine feet ſeven 
inches in height ; and in the middle of the veſtibule is 
the ſtatue of Apollo: he appears in a reſting poſture, 
with his quiver hanging on a laurel. LE 

In the Dining-room, on one fide of the door, is a 
capital painting, by Tintoret, repreſenting Chriſt 
wathing St. Peter's feet, the other difciples being pre- 
ſent ; and on the other ſide is our Saviour riding into 
Jeruſalem on an aſs, by Andrea Schiavone. 

In the Drawing-room is a moſt capital painting, by 
Rubens, of four children, repreſentin 'Gur Saviour, 
an angel, St. John, and a little girl. The angel is lif- 
ting a lamb to St. John, who has his left hand upon 
it, and appears diſcourſing with Our Saviour as they 
are all ſitting cloſe together. Behind Our Saviour 
is a tree, and a vine growing upon it, with grapes. 
The girl has hold of the vine with one hand, and in 
the other has a bunch of grapes, which ſhe is offeri 
to our Saviour.—Here. is alſo 2 painting by Michael 
Angelo, repreſenting variety of fruits, vines growing 
upon a pomegranate tree, and two vintage prope. as 

ichael An- 
. widow 300 piſtoles for this picture, it being 2 
avourite one, which her huſband always kept for 
himſelf.— There are alſo in this room the following 
pieces: A whole length of Democritus laughing, 
with a book in his hand, by Spagnolet.— Leda and 
the ſwan, by Leonardo da Vinci. Job and his three 
friends, by Andrea Sacchi.—A Nativity, on copper, 
neatly finiſhed. by. Rubens. — The Decollztion'of St. 
John, by Dobſon, an Engliſhman. This picture is 
ſo finely painted, and with ſuch ſtrong expreſſions as 
to make him inferior to few of the beſt Italian maſ- 
ters. The Aſſumption of the Virgin Mary, by Ra- 
phael. This was in the collection at Mantua, and 
well known in Italy to be one of the firſt that Raphael 
executed. — The three kings making their offerings, 
by Paul Veroneſe. | 
In the Great Hall is a ſtatue of Fauſtina, wife of 
Antoninus Pius, larger than the life, the drapery very 
good. Here is alſo a buſto of Portia, wife of Brutus, 
with à picture of Brutus on her breaſt, a necklace 
about her neck, and a diadem on her head. And 
g many other fine antiquities in this room, .are 


amo 
the following: A queen of the Amazons, beautiful, 


though in a warlike action, being on one knee, as un- 
der a horſe, defending herſelf in battle, by Cleomenes. 
Here is alſo a Sarcophagus. In the middle of the 
front is a circle, wherein is repreſented the halflengths 
of 'a man and a woman, for whom it may be ſuppoſed 
the tomb was made; the other part of the _— - 
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Auted work; at one end is a lion with a unicorn under 
him ; at the other end a lion, with a wild boar under 
him; at the bottom under the circle are two maſks, 
one of them bearded, the other having a veil upon the 
upper part. 

Here is alſo another Sarcophagus, adorned with a 
fine column of the Corinthian order; and at each end 
is a griffin. In the gallery of this hall are five ſuits of 
armour ; that in the middle was William, earl of 
Pembroke's; the other four and parts of five more 
ſuits in the lower part of the hall were taken from the 
following noble perſons, on the following occaſions. 
This — in the reign of queen Mary, was captain ge- 
neral of the Engliſh forces at the ſiege of St. Quintin, 
at which ſiege were taken priſoners the conſtable 
Montmorency, Montheron, his ſon, with the dukes 
of Montpenſier and Longueville, Lewis of Gonzaga, 
afterwards duke of Nevers, the marſhal of St. Andre, 
. admiral Coligny, who was afterwards murdered in the 
maſſacre at Paris, and his brother, not to mention 
John de Bourbon, duke of Anguien, who was found 
dead among the ſlain. Here are alſo ſome of the 
weapons which were taken at the ſame time. 

At the bottom of what is called the Brown Stair- 
caſe is the tomb of Aurelius Epaphroditus. This 
monument is one of the fineſt and moſt inſtructive 
ever ſeen. The excellence of the work and cor- 
rectneſs of the deſign would eaſily inform us it muſt 
be a piece of ſome Greek artiſt, even though the place 
where it was found did not, It was a tomb near 
Athens, which was diſcovered by ſome travellers, who 
brought it over into France, to preſent it to-cardinal 
Richlieu, It is of white marble, ſix feet four inches 
long, and two feet broad, and about the fame height, 
taking in the cover, which is about two inches and a 
half thick ; the cover is raiſed about one foot higher 
before, and is adorned with ſome figures in bas-relief 
which relate to the hiſtory preſented below. The in- 
ner ſuperficies of the tomb is plain, with a riſing of 
about one inch in the plate where the head of the de- 
ceaſed ſhould reſt. The epitaph, which is in Greek, 
is to this purpoſe : ** To the Gods, the manes: An- 
„ tonia Valeria hath made this tomb for Aurelius 
« Epaphroditus her huſband.” There ſtands upon 
this tomb a coloſſal buſt, of Alexander the Great, of 
the beſt Greek ſculpture ; Meduſa's head is on the 
breaſt plate, and a lion's face appears on the helmet, 
which has a particular creſt on it. | 

In the White Marble Table Room, among other 

ictures, is a fine painting, by Palma, of John the 
Baptiſt, preaching in the wilderneſs, containing twen- 
ty figures as large as the life. In it are the faces of 

— and Titian; it coſt Philip, earl of Pembroke, 
ſix hundred piſtoles.—In the window of this room is 
a ſtatue of Iſis. She has the flower of the Lotus on 
her head. She is in a bending poſition, and her whole 
legs and arms appear round, not as commonly in 
Egyptian ſtatues, which were ſtrait and formal, ſhew- 
ing only the feet. This was reckoned the oldeſt, and 
by the Mazarine catalogue, the only one known with 
that improvement. It is a group, for ſhe holds, be- 
twixt her knees, Ofiris, her huſband, in a coffin open, 
in one of whoſe hands is a paſtoral ſtaff, crooked at 
the end as a ſhepherd's. In the other hand is an in- 
ſtrument of diſcipline like a Whip, the ſymbols of 
power to protect and puniſh. © On his head is an an- 
tient diadem or mitre, being triple, - yet not-as the 
pope's crown, but rather like the mitre of a biſhop, 
only with three points inſtead of two at the top; Orus, 
her ſon, is about her neck. There are great multi- 
tudes of hieroglyphics quite round the bottom, and 
behind the ſtatue. of e931 

On a - Jaſper marble table in the Cube Room is a 
Nuptial V aſe, repreſenting the whole ceremony of a 
Greek wedding from the beginning of the ſacriſiee to 
the waſhing of the Bride's feet: it is a very fine piece 
of workmanſhip. And on a marble table here, the 
produce of Mount Edgecumbe, is an antient Greek 
triangular altar to Bacchus; on one fide Silenus holds 
a torch inverted in his right hand, in his left a baſket 
full of fruit; on another ſide is an attendant of Bac- 
chus dancing with one foot up, and a Thyrſus in his 


— 


— 


—_— 


— — 


right hand; in his left hand a bow! and the ſxin of 4 
beaſt on his arm; on the other ſide is a Bacchus 
dancing in a thin long garment. Upon this altar 
ſtands a little ſtatue of Bacchus, with grapes, and 
with the ſnake, the peculiar ſymbol of the Egyptian 
Bacchus. 

Here are alſo an alto relievo of Pyrrhus the ſon of 
Achilles; it is an oval, and has a fplendid aſpect as 
of a very large gem, the face is porphyry, which the 
cardinal Mazarine ſo much valued as to finith his 
dreſs with a helmet of different coloured marble.—A 
Square Altar, each of the ſides of which has a divini- 
ty, Jupiter, Mars, Diana, and Juno. Upon this 
altar ſtands a little ftatue of an antient prieſt with a 
Phrygian cap, facriggeing a hog to Ifis.—Here is alſo a 
repreſentation of 'T molus, an antient law-giver, and 
founder of a colony in the time, of Apollo. This is 
fine ſculpture, and much adorned, and ſtands upon a 
grey granate table, which belonged to a temple, and 
was for the ſacrificing of leſſer animals, as birds, &c. 
That the blood might not run over the edges, it has 
a remarkable channel, as large as to lay one's finger 
in, round the utmoſt edge of the four ſides of the flat 
next the moulding, and in the middle of one of the 
channels is a hole for the blood to run through. 

In the Great Room is the celebrated Family Piece, 
by Vandyke, which confiſts of ten whole lengths ; the 
two principal, which are fitting, are Philip earl of 
Pembroke, and his lady; on the right hand ſtand 
their five ſons, Charles, lord Herbert, Philip, after- 
wards lord Herbert, William, James, and John; on 
the left, their daughter Anne' Sophia, and her huſ- 
band, Robert earl of Caernarvon ; before them lady 
Mary, daughter of George duke of Buckingham, 
and wife to Charles lord Herbert ; and above in the 
clouds are two ſons and a daughter who died young.— 
On the right hand of the great picture, over a door, 
is an half length of king Charles I. and on the left 
hand, overa door, an half length of his queen, both 
by Vandyke.—There are alſo ſeveral other portraits 
in this room by the ſame maſter ; and likewiſe fome 
tige antique buſts. The paintings on the ceiling 
— by Tommaſo, and repreſent ſeveral ſtories of Per- 

eus. 
In the Lobby, between the Great Room and what 
is called the King's Bed- chamber, is a painting of 
Neptune and Amphitrite, with ſeveral other figures, 
by Lucca Giordano—A Madona, by Carlo Dolci— 
A Piper, by Giorgione—A young woman with a ſhock 
dog, by Correggio St. Sebaſtian ſhot with arrows, by 
Benedetto Lati—A half-length of Titian, by himſelf 
—And a Nativity, by John Van Eych, painted in 
1410.——Here is alſo a very curious piece of antient 
— being an elegant repreſentation of king Ri- 
chard II. in his youth, at his devotion, painted on 
two tables. In one he is repreſented kneeling by his 
three patron ſaints, St. John Baptiſt, king Edmund, 
and king Edward the Confeſſor, having a crown on 
his head, clad in a robe adorned with white harts and 
broom-cods, in alluſion to his mother's arms, and 
his own name of Plantageniſta. Thus he is praying 
to the Virgin Mary with the infant in her arms, on 
the other table, ſurrounded with Chriſtian virtues in 
the ſhape of angels, with collars of broom-cods about 
their necks, and white harts on their boſoms; one 
holding up the banner of the croſs before them, and 
on the ground are lilies and roſes. St. John Baptiſt 


| holds a lamb in his left arm; king Edward the Con- 
feſſor holds a ring between the thumb and fore finger 
of his left hand; king Edmund holds an arrow in his 


left hand; all their right hands are directed to king 


Richard, as preſenting him to our Saviour, who 
inclines himſelf in a very kind manner towards 
them. There are eleven angels repreſented, each of 
them having a Wreath of white roſes round their 


heads. The: diſpoſition of their countenances, and 


action of their hands, are deſigned: to ſhew that their 
auention is employed about Kichard. On the glory 


round our Saviour's head you may ſee the croſs re- 
preſented in it, and round the extremity of the orb 


are ſmall branches of thorns. On two braſs plates on 
the bottom of the picture is engraved, Invention of - 


panting 
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painting in Oil, 1410. Hollar engraved and dedicated 
it to king Charles the Firſt, and called it Tabula An- 
tiqua of king Richard the Second, with his three 
ſaints and patrons St. John Baptiſt, and two kings 
St. Edmund, and Edward the Confeſſor. 

In what is called the King's Bed-chamber is the 
half length of a gentleman, ſuppoſed to be Prince Ru- 
pert, by Vandyke; and on an antique marble table 
is Marcus Aurelius on horſeback, made at Athens, 
and fo eſteemed that the ſculptor was ſent for to Rome 
to make that which is there in copper as big as the 
life. The perſon. is in me ſame poſture, but this is a 
Macedonian horſe, ſmall and — to prevent 
the breaking, cardinal Mazarine had one fide cemented 
to a marble, which comes out at the bottom, ſquared 
3s a pavement, on which the horſe appears as walking. 

In the corner-raom is Andromache fainting, on 
her hgaring of the death of her huſband Hector. 
There are twenty-five figures in this piece. — There 
are alſo the following paintings here: Mars and Ve- 
nus, by Vanderwerfe.—St. Antony, by Correggio.— 
The diſcovery of Achilles, by Salviati. —Belſhazzar's 
feaſt, containing a great variety of * by Old 
Frank. A Madona, very fine, by Carlo Maratti.—A 
fine piece, by Michael Angelo, repreſenting Chriſt 
taken from the croſs, two boys holding up the arms, 
and the Virgin devoutly ſtretching out her hands. 
At a diſtance appears the three ee, and a group 
of little figures with a horſe. It was made for — 
the Second, king of France, which he gave to his 
miſtreſs Diana V alentinois, and theretore two Vs. are 
on a palette hung on one of the trees, and on the 

ainted flat frame, in one corner, are the arms of 

rance, in another a monogram of the firſt letters of 
their names ; the ather twa corners the emblems of 
Diana, three half moans in one, and a quiver and bow 
in the other. . 

Here is alſo another painting of Chriſt taken down 
from the croſs, by Albert Durer, containing ten other 
figures, with ſtrong expreſſions of the ſolemnity. The 
virgin has her right hand under our Saviour's head, 
as lifting him up, while Joſeph of Arimathea, whg is 
richly dreſſed, is wrapping the linen cloth round him. 
Behind Joſeph are two men, one of whom has the ſu- 
perſeription in his hands, and the crown af thorns 
upon his arm; the other appears talking to him, point- 
ing. with one hand to the Virgin, and the other to- 
ward Joſeph. On the other fide is St. John with his 
hands, folded together, ſhewing great concern. Mary 
Magdalen is wiping off the blood, and wrapping the 
linen round our Saviour's feet. Mary the Virgin's ſiſter 


is ſpeaking to Nicodemus, who gives orders about the 


ſpices. Behind are two men, one holds the nails taken 
from the croſs, the other the hammers and pincers. 
Here the tomb is ſeen, the peoplerolling the ſtone from 
the entrance of it, and Mount 3 with bones and 
ſeulls ſcattered about where the croſſes ſtand, with a 
view of the multitude returning into Jeruſalem; at a 
diſtance a landſcape, with rocks, xc. Here is alſo a 
fine piece hy Salvaton Roſa, repreſenting Bacchus 
en an altar in a wood, many figures about it ce- 
lebrating his myſteries, and ſhewing a great ſpirit in 
different poſtures. The light darts through the: wood 
in a moſt agreeable manner. On the ceiling of this 
room is the converſion of St. Paul, painted by Luca 
— mr AY Mary | Magdal Titian.—S 

- In;the. cloſet is alen, itian.—8t. 
Sebaſtian ſhot with arrows, by Paul ew 
Edward VI. by Hans Holbein. The Judgment of 
Paris, by Rotenhamer; and a landſcape, by Claude 
Lorraine. An ancient buſt of Epicurus, which: was! 


much yalued by Cardinal Mazarine, in whoſe poſ- 


—— was, there being no other of this philoſo- 
er * C42) | # Uhs " EY . 1 
Ibis room is the eaſt end of Inigo Jones's; building, 
the whole of which is eſteemed a very compleat piece 
of architecture. From the windows of theſe apart-. 


ments is the follawing view. The garden, ar rat 


a. beautiful. lawn, planted with various trees. —T 

river, which earl Henry much enlarged,” The bridge, 
which that earl built ſrom Palladio's deſign.— Be- 
tween ſome fine large cedar trees, a fall of water by the 


— * 


ſtable bridge. A piaz za, the front of the ſtables, hy 
Inigo Jones. —A wood in the park upon a hill, on 
which ſtands, in one part, a thatched houſe, in an- 
other, an equeſtrian ſtatue of Marcus Aurelius upon 
an arch, the proſpect on that ſide being terminateg 
with the plains or downs, on which are the horſe- 
races, —T he engine houſe, with two ornamented 
fronts, one front towards the houſe, the other towards 
the park.— The cold bath, and upon it a compleat 
caſt of the fine ſtatue of Antoninus at Rome. An 
Arcade, the front of which was originally the front of 
a grotto, by Inigo Jones.—Not only the ſpire, but the 
whole weſt front of Saliſbury Cathedral, Clarendon 
Park, and places adjacent. 

In the Stone-hall is the ſtatue of Urania the muſe, 
with her ſymbol cut on the plinth, with fo reverend 
an air of old age, that Cardinal Mazarine would no: 
ſuffer any part of it to be mended. Here are alſo the 
following antiques : A Baſſo Relievo, having an In- 
ſcriptio Bouſtropha, the writing in the ſucceſſive lines 
going forward and backward ; firſt from left to right, 
then trom right to left, as they turn cr guide oxen in 

the ploughing of lands. This was eſteemed the moſt 
antient way of writing, and proves the great antiquity 
of this marble.— The ſtatue of Apollo, of the tineit 
Greek ſculpture ; he ſtands in a genteel poſture, with 
the middle of the bow in his left hand : it was found in 
the earth near Epheſus; in it were mixed ſome minerals 
which have given it a ſtain that makes it look like old 
ivory; his ſandal is a fine repreſentation of the antient 
ſhape and manner of fixing it.—A very large Alto 
Relievo, weighing about a tun and a half, that was a 
freeze in a Greek temple of Diana and Apollo; it re- 
— the ſtory of Niobe, and her children, &c. 
ere are ſeven ſons and ſeven daughters ſuppoſed to 
be hunting in the heat; and being ill, the father, 
mother, &c. come out of the ſhade in which they 
are, ang fave two of them; all the figures and trees, 
eſpecially the horſes on which the tons ride, are ſo 
high, as that the heads and necks ſtand off without 
touching the marble behind. The foreſt Cithæron in 
Bzotia, in which they are hunting, is finely repre- 
ſented ; and at a diſtance, by ſome of the trees, Syl- 
vanus, the divinity of the woods, {its looking on with 
a grave concern, Here are twenty figures : Sylvanus 
and three old men ; the father and two uncles, or 
tutors, and two old women ; the mother and a nurſe 
or aunt ; ſeven ſons, and ſeven daughters; alſo tive 
horſes ; two of the youngeſt ſons are on foot, as are 
the daughters.— The front of Meleager's tomb cut off 
from the reſt, of fine Greek marble, with thirteen 
figures, beſides a dog and the boar's head; the whole 
hiſtory is repreſented, from the firſt quarre! about the 
boar's head till the burning of the fatal brand, and 
the carrying of him away to be entombed. 

In the Baſſo Relievo Room, is an old Greek Mo- 
faic teſſelated work, the pieces of marble of various 
colours, not only flat, but riling as the figures; it re- 
preſents the garden of Heſperides. Here are alſo the 
ſollowing fine antiques :— The ſtatue of Venus alleep, 
upon a table ſtained with figures, and landſcape, It 
is a fine Greek ſculpture, and of great Antiquity.— 


An Alto Relievo, a Greek woman dancing a child 
upon her foot, in porphyry.—An Alto Relievo, a 
priefteſs bringing a ſheep for a ſacritice. There are 


two altars, upon the one there is a fire, on the other 
an idol. —A Greek Relievo of the very fineſt work, 
Fr oriental alabaſter. Here are eleven figures be- 
1 


des a dog. Thoſe on the foremoſt ground in 


Alto Relievo: it is of Ulyſſes, who is gone down in- 
to the cave to Calypſo, where they are kneeling round 


a fire. The cave is within a moſt beautiful ruin of 
architecture, Which has a tine freeze of figures, ſeve- 


ral of Which are on horſes. The other figures are of 


Ulyſſes's attendants and ſpectators, ſome of which 
are got upon the ruins.—A Greek Alto Relievo of 
very curious fine work. It is a female Victoria: ſhe 


has a wreathed Corona in each hand, which the holds 


over two captives bound at her feet. There are a 
— many weapons of war, with armour and en- 
igns, and a very particular trumpet.—An Alto Re- 
lievo, Venus, and. Cupid ſucking... She. is ſitting, 


under 
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under a large rich carved 'canopy. Mars is fitting in 
rich accoutrements, by which we may diſtinctly fee 
the antique manner of putting on all the parts, from 
the helmet to the very feet. There is a very particu- 
Jar emblem of a cupid fitting, but his wings, tail and 
feet are like a cock. At the bottom are two doves bil- 
ling, and a cat defending herſelf from a dog -A very 
high Alto Relievo, of Marcus Aurelius and Fauſtina, 


- - 


as big as the life. This is upon a grey moor-ſtone 
table. An Alto Relievo, from a temple of Bacchus. 


By the work it appears to have been in the time of the 
beſt ſculptors. What is remarkable, the Thyrſus, or 
ſceptre of Bacchus, has here the addition of bunches 
of grapes. There is a vine thooting up from the bot- 


tom, which is of the very fineſt ſculpture. —A ftatue | 


of Cleopatra with Cæſarion, her ſon, by Julius Cæ- 


. far, ſucking on her lap. Her ſeat is an Egyptian im- 


rovement tor ſoftneis, and fo as to fit higher or lower 


as they pleaſed. The bottom has a layer like ſhort 
bolſters, the next over them crols the. contrary way, 
and ſo on to the height which they would: fit, Her 


poſture is very natural, and her locks hang gracefully 


on her ſhoulders. | 
In the Bugle Room, among other antiques, are the 
following : An Alto Relievo repreſenting a bull, whoſe 
head is adorned with a mitre and fillets, the middle 
of his belly bound round with a ribbon. He that ſa- 
critices is naked with his head laureated, he leads the 
bull with his right hand, the popa, or prieſt, follows 


behind laureated likewiſe, and cloathed from the navel ' 


to his knees ; in his right hand is a facrificing olla or 
pot, and in his left hand is the axe.—T wo prieſts, or 
miniſters of the prieſt, as going before the victim; 
one of them is playing upon two pipes, the other ſtands 
laureated prepared to do his office, with an earthen 
* chalice or fimpulum in his right hand, and a patera in 
his left. Jupiter fits on the right hand of Juno, on 
Mount Olympus, with his thunder-bolt in his right 
hand, and embracing her with his left, who embraces 
him with her right hand, both naked to the navel; 
before them is a fire blazing upon an altar, and a 
prieſt ſtanding, with a very long robe, and bare-head- 
ed, caſting ſomething into the fire. Cleopatra with 
the aſp, in a covered vaſe; ſhe is here repreſented as 
having it ready, but does not ſhewit.— The ornament 
ot a pedeſtal belonging to a victor; it repreſents very 
particularly ſome of the aatient Greek games. Here 
are ſeveral peculiar circumſtances : Neptune, as the 
judge, is the only figure fitting ; Saturn ſtands behind; 
at the end of the relievo is a handſome piece of archi- 
tecture, ſomething higher than the heads of the per- 
' ſons, and is as a portico to terminate the end of their 
running; in it are Mars and Venus, mindingeach other 
only ; over them is a Cupid who has in his hand a 
peculiar light, not long as a torch, but as a lamp in 
the palm ot his hand; two young men are running, 
ſuppoſed to have ſet out from the end where Neptune 
is, and one is-almoſt got to the end, terminated by the 
building; he has ſuch a light in his hand as Cupid 
has. (Antiquaries ſpeak of the exerciſe of running in 
this manner with a light.) The other young man, who 
is running after him, has an oar in his hand of the 
antique form ; in the middle ſpace of the place for the 
exerciſes are two ſtrong made men with beards ; they 
ſhew another ſort of tryal, not of motion, as the young 
men, but of ſtrength; one of their hands is tied to 
the other's two hands; in this it is ſuppoſed they took 
turns to try which could pull the other fartheſt after 
them. | 

Among other antiques in the Stone Room is a very 
antient conſular chair, called Sella Curulis ; the back 
is in three parts; the middle part is in the ſhape of a 
term; on the top is a bifrons ; the faces are of a young 
man anda young woman, as the Genii of Rome; there 
is an iron goes through the ſhoulder part of the term, 
which gradually flopes down about fix inches, and is 
there faſtened to the tops of the other two parts, 
which are of braſs, as is the term alſo, ornamented 
with ſilver; the two fore legs are iron; the ſeat is an 
old rhick board. 

Among the great number of curioſities belonging 
to this noble ſeat, the geometrical ſtair-caſe is worthy 
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of obſervation, It is an admirable piece of workman- 
ſhip, and the firſt of the kind ever executed in this 
country. AIIt is ſaid that it was in a part of this houſe 
the celebrated fir Philip Sydney wrote the hiſtory 
of the Counteſs of Pembroke's Arcadia; and on the 
bottom pannels of the Cube-room are painted ſundry 
ſcenes, taken from that allegorical romance. 

The gardens, which are on the ſouth fide of the 
houſe, are laid out with much taſte and elegance. Part 
of the river is brought in a canal through one part of 
them; and over it is erected the Palladian bridge, 
which is eſteemed one of thetnoſt beautiful ſtructures 
of that kind in England. After crofling this bridge, 


you aſcend an hill, from whence there is a compleat 


view of Saliſbury cathedral, and an extenſive proſpect 
over the adjacent country. Beyond this hill is the 
great park, where there is a hare-warren. 


The late earl, who had a fine taſte for architecture, 


intended to have made conſiderable improvements to 
the gardens ; but he did not live to finiſh them. 
Among others, one of his deſigned alterations was, 
to have taken down the walls, and made haw-haws in 
their ſtead, which would certainly have been a conſi- 
derable addition to the beauties of the garden. 

| Every perſon. concerned in deſigning and finiſhing 
this noble ſeat have been men of fine taſte and ſolid 


judgment, not jumbling art and nature together, but 


making the one aſſiſtant to the other: 


Something there is more needful than expence, 
And ſomething previous e' eu to taſte tis ſenſe; 
Good ſenſe, which only is the gift of heav'n, 
And tho” no ſcience, fairly worth the __ 

OPE. 


To the ſouth-eaſt of Wilton is a village called 
LoxcFoRD, pleaſantly fituated on the banks of the 
river Avon, and remarkable for having in it the ſeat 
of lord viſcount Folkſtone. The houſe, which was 


built in the reign of James I. is of a triangular form, | 


with round towers at each corner, in which are the 
dining-room, library and chapel. Though the rooms 
are not large, yet they are very convenient, and ele- 
gantly decorated in the modern taſte. The gallery is 


exceeding handſome, and contains ſome admirable 


pictures, executed by the greateſt maſters: at each 
end is a landſcape by Claud Lorraine, the one a riſing, 
the other a ſetting = which are eſteemed two of the 
beſt pieces of that great maſter now in the kingdom. 
The pictures, furniture, and fitting up of this gallery, 
are ſaid to have coſt 10,000]. The form of this houle 
is ſo remarkable, that it is {aid there is only one like it 
in England, which was erected by the ſame perſon, 
and is ſituated at about the diſtance of fix miles. 

Near lord Folkſtone's feat, on the other fide of the 
river Avon, is that of lord Feverſham. It is fituated 
on a riſing hill, and commands a molt delightfut proſ- 
pect of the winding courſe of the river, and the adja- 
cent country. 

DownTox, or DuxcxTon, is an antient borough 
by preſcription, and a manor belonging to the biſhop 
of Wincheſter. The town is pleafantly fituated on 
the banks of the river Avon ; and the houſes, though 
plain, are neat, the ſtreets well paved, and the adja- 
cent fields finely cultivated. The government of the 
town is veſted in a mayor choſen at the court-leet of 
the manor : it has ſent members to parliament ever 
fince the original fummons, who are choſen by all the 
houſekeepers paying ſcot and lot. It has a weekly 
market on Friday; and is diſtant from London 83 
miles. 

Leaving the neighbourhood of Saliſbury, and pro- 
ceeding to the weſt, we come to that ſpacious track 
of land the WiLTsHIRE Downs, though better 
known by the name of SaLisBURY PLaix. This is 
one of the moſt agreeable ſpots in the kingdom : on 


| ſome parts of it are fed great numbers of cattle, while 


W. parts are well cultivated, and produce great 

Mutities of the moſt excellent corn. Theſe downs 

extend from eaſt. to weſt about 50 miles, and are in 
ſome places from 35 to 40 in breadth. 

On various parts of this plain are a great number 
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of barrows; the remains of temples, and the traces 


of many Britiſh, Roman, Saxon, and Daniſh camps 
and fortifications ; but the greateſt curioſity, and 
which moſt attracts the attention of a traveller, is a 
famous temple of the antient Druids called, Stone- 
henge, ſituated about eight miles to the north of Sa- 
iſbury. | | | 
Before we give a deſcription of this diſtinguiſhed 
Piece of antiquity, it may not be improper, as a mat- 
ter of equal curiofity, to preſent our reader with ſome 
account of thoſe people by whom this building was 
erected, as alſo the nature of their religious ſenti- 
ments, which we ſhall do in as conciſe a manner as ſo 
intereſting a ſubject will admit. 

The Druids were a body of men, who, though 
. conſidered as prieſts, acted in a civil as well 
as eccleſiaſtical capacity. The reaſon of their becom- 
ing poſſeſſed of the ſecular as well as clerical authori- 
ty, was owing to a notion being prevalent among the 
people, that none ought to ſubmit to puniſhment for 
any crime whatever, but by divine authority ; which 
authority was delegated to, and o_—_ in, the prieſt- 
hood only. Hence the Druids had an uncontrouled 
power over the minds and perſons of the laity ; ex- 
empted from taxes, excuſed from military ſervices, 
arbitrators in civil concerns, judges in criminal mat- 
ters, and public oracles of the community, it muſt 
be imagined that their ſentences were without appeal; 
indeed, few dared to diſpute their infallibility : but if, 
by chance, an individual had ſo much temerity, he 
was puniſhed by an excommunication ſo dreadful, as 
to be deemed more terrible than the moſt cruel death. 
From that moment he was conſidered as a perſon 
abandoned by God and men ; univerſally hated and 
contemned, no one would affociate with him ; but 
he was ſuffered to drag through a miſerable exiſtence, 
till penury or ſorrow ſnatched him from a world in 


which he could obtain neither pity or relief. 


The Druids were under no apprehenſion that their 
influence could ever decline ; being ſolely intruſted 
with the education of youth, they from infancy ſecu- 
red the reſpect of the people, way implanted that awe 
in their juvenile breaſts, which encreaſed with their 
years, and at length ripened into the moſt permanent 
and profound veneration. 

The Druids were of three claſſes, viz. Druids, pro- 
perly ſo called, Bards, and Eubates, or Vates. 

he firſt claſs prefided over, and regulated all pub- 
lic affairs, both in ſpirituals and temporals; their de- 
ciſions were final over life and effects, and a principal 
part of their buſineſs was to direct and adjuſt all public 
lacrifices, and religious ceremonies. They were un- 
der the direction of a principal elected by themſelves, 
and ſtiled Arch-Druid, whoſe authority extended ſo 
far as to call to account, and depoſe the ſecular prince 
whenever he thought proper. 

The ſecond claſs, or Bards, were the national 
preceptors, having the care of educating the children 
of both ſexes and all ranks. It was likewiſe their bu- 
fineſs to compoſe verſes in commemoration of their 
heroes, and other eminent people, and to furniſh 
fongs upon all public occaſions, which they ſung to 
the ſound of harps. 

The third claſs, Eubates, were ſkilled in phyſic, 
natural philoſophy, aſtronomy, magic, divination, 
augury, &c. 

Hence it appears, that the Druids in general poſ- 
ſeſſed, not only all the power and learning, but the 
principal archives, and places of truſt in the nation ; 
tor they were the "ey prieſts, magiſtrates, preceptors, 


aſtronomers, magicians, &c. in the kingdom. It is 
not, therefore, ſurprizing, that the principal people 
ſhould be ambitious to get their children and relations 
admitted into ſome of their claſſes ; and that the vul- 

r ſhould regard them with as much veneration as 
they did their deities, whoſe immediate agents they 
imagined they were. X i 

It any diſturbance ever happened among the Dru- 


ids, it was upon the death of their Primate, when 


ſuch earneſt endeavours were made to get appointed to 
2 


yſicians, philoſophers, orators, 


i. 
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that honourable and powerful office, that the freedom 
of election was frequently diſturbed by appeals to the 
ſword. Upon all other occaſions they acted with great 
juſtice, moderation, diſintereſtedneſs, and temperance, 
which at once ſecured and encreaſed that reſpe& the 
people naturally entertained for them. 

Their adoration and religious ceremonies were per- 
formed in groves, conſecrated to their deities. Theſe 
groves were compoſed of, ſurrounded by, and fenced 
in with lofty oak-trees ; as they held ſacred that 
towering monarch of the Britiſh plains. Though the 
reaſon of ſuch prepoſſeſſion in favour of this tree, in 
particular, is now unknown, yet it is remarkable, 
that the antient ruſtic natives of this iſland ſhould 
adore that tree as a ſacred production of the earth, 
which the more refined modern inhabitants ought to 
revere as their principal bulwark on the main. 

In moſt of their various ceremonies, the Druids 
took occaſion to uſe ſome of the members of this tree. 
Their altars were covered with its branches, their vic- 
tims adorned with the ſmaller boughs, and all who 
were concerned in the ſacrifices decorated themſelves 
with garlands made of its leaves. The miſletoe, 
which nature hath taught to grow on, and embrace 
the ſturdy oak, came in for a ſhare of their veneration. 
They deemed it the peculiar gift of providence, and 
held its virtues univerſal in medicine. It was yearly 
ſought for, particularly on the firſt day of the firſt new 
moon in the year, when a proper branch being ſelected, 
a principal Druid mounted the tree to which it clung, 
cut it with a pruning knife, and carefully wrapped it 
up in his garments, amidſt the joyous acclamations 
of the enraptured multitude, who deemed it the happy 
omen of a proſperous year. 

The religious tenets which the Druids taught the 
people teemed with the groſſeſt ſuperſtitions, and en- 
joined human ſacrifices as oblations to their deities. 
The firſt part they had in common with the Celts and 
Gauls, and the latter they learned from the Phœni- 
cians. Their deities were, Jupiter, Apollo, Mars, 
Mercury, Andates, their goddeſs of victory, and 
-others of a ſubordinate claſs ; to them, after the Ro- 
man invaſion, they added Minerva, Diana, and Her- 
cules. Their worſhip conſiſted in human and other 
facrifices, expiatory oblations, invocations and thankſ- 
givings. They had, in common with other idolatrous 
people, both antient and modern, the cuſtom of 
making their idols hideouſly ugly, which evinces, 
that idolatry in general was, and till is, formed 
more on fear than love; as the figures which image- 
wor ſhippers are univerſally pleaſed to give their dei- 
ties, ſeem rather calculated to excite horror, or ridi- 
eule, than to inſpire reverence or reſpect. Unac- 
quainted with the awful and amiable attributes of the 
true Deity, ignorant and barbarous nations, in all 
ages, have formed their religious opinions more on 
apprehenſion than adiniration, and being incapable of 


conceiving the nature of true benevolence, have ſought 


a remedy for their fears in the partial deprecation of 
wrath. | 

All Druidical ceremonies, and literary precepts, 
were performed and delivered extempore, as they never 
ſuffered either their maxims or their ſciences to be 
committed to writing. This reſtriction was founded 
on twa motives, the one, that the vulgar ſhould not 
become acquainted with their myſterious learning by 
means of any manuſcripts which might accidentally 
fall into their hands ; and the other, that the reten 
tive faculties of their pupils might be invigorated by 
continual exerciſe. 

Though the idolatry of the Druids was abomina- 
ble, and their human ſacrifices execrable, yet their 
moral philofophy hath been the admiration of after- 
ages, and many of their maxims which ſtand in record 
have met with the eulagiums of the moſt celebrated 
and poliſhed writers. 

We are happy to have it in our power to gratify the 
public with ſome of their principal tenets, which we 


have extracted from a valuable and curious manuſcript 


in verſe, now in the poſſeſſion of a diſtinguiſhed no- 


bleman, who at preſent adorns, and reflects a luſtre 
on 


on the Britiſh court; and to whom we return our 
thanks for his obliging condeſcenſion in permitting us 
to tranſcribe them. | 


THE DRUIDS SYSTEM OF GENERAL 
AND RELATIVE DUTIES. 


I, RELIOIOVUs. 


One God (a) ſupreme the univerſe does ſway, 
With reverence his omnipotence obey ; 
And know that all we poſſtbly can name, 
From heav'n (5) itſelf originally came: 
Let no mean thoughts of diſſolution fright, * ' 
Or damp your ſpirits with the dews of night : 
The ſouls immortal, (e) and can never die; 
Then death, and all his dreadful] train, defy : 
For frail exiſtence no vain efforts make, 228 
Nor fear to loſe what he wants power to take. 
If awful vengeance ever ſhall be hurl'd 
By nature's God againſt a ſinful world; 
In dreadful deluges we muft expire, 
Or elſe conſume in rapid flames of fire. 
(4) In theſe tremendous elements alone, 
Mankind ſhall periſh, and their fins atone. 
Another world is ready to receive 
Immortal ſouls, that earthly bodies leave; 
To duſt the perithable parts return, 
But at the grave eternal ſpirits fpurn. 
10 And if in virtue's paths they trod below, 
n heav'nly manſions *tis their fate to glow ; 
But if by vice enſlav'd, their doom's to roam 
Without a heav'nly, or an earthly home. 
On your young offspring ſpend your utmoſt care, 
And of the early ſeeds of vice beware; 
This noble taſk you can't commence too ſoon, 
Expand their virtues, and their follies prune ; 
Their youthful minds, like melted wax impreſs. 
And heav'ns fair image in their ſouls expreſs. 


II. Porrricar. 


Children muſt from their parents be remov'd, 
Tho' fondly priz'd, and tenderly belov'd ; 
(/) Till fourteen times the ſun, with radiant rays, 
hall round the world in annual circuit blaze; 
Leſt blind partiality in youth ſhould wrong 
Thoſe riſing minds that to the ſtate belong. 


— 


— * 


(a) It is evident that the Druids acknowledged a ſupreme 
godhead, but like many other nations they unhappily fell into 
idolatry by dividing his perfections, and making his various 
attributes ſo many umaginary deities. 5 : 

( Theſe ſentiments evince, that the Druids had a notion 
of the creation, according to the Moſaical accounts. 

(c) The doctrine of the immortality of the ſoul was one 
of the favourite druidical maxims, as being at once grateful 
to the human mind, and affording the Druids opportunities 
of inſpiring the common people with the utmolt degree of 
courage, by exploding the idea of an abſolute diffolution, 
and encouraging them to expect future rewards for dying 
nobly in the ſervice of their country. | 

(4) Here the Moſaic account of the flood, and the promiſe 
that God would never again deſtroy the world by water are 
blended together, and referred to a future day. The idea 
that the world ſhall be deſtroyed by the powerful element of 
fire or water, and that man ſhall at the tame time be purged 
from ſin, by the purifying effects of the former, and the clean- 
ſing qualities of the latter, is extremely beautiful, and ſhews 
that the mythology of the Britons was in ſome reſpect ſupe- 
rior to that of the Romans. 

(e) It 1s a your pity that ſuch ſublime principles ſhould 
have heen diſgraced by an intermixture of idolatrous no- 
tions, and inhuman ceremonies. 

J) This was an admirable political maxim to intruſt the 
education of children to perſons properly qualified, and pub- 
licly appointed till the age of fourteen years, when reaſon 
uſually begins to take poſſeſſion of her throne. By which 
means it prevented their being ſpoiled in their infancy by the 
indiſcrete indulgence, or abſurd partiality of their parents. 

g) The principle contained in the firſt four lines of this 


(g) Tis juſt, upon emergencies of ſtate, 
To yield an individual up to fate; 
Better a part ſhould periſh than the whole, 
A body's forfeit cannot hurt the ſoul: 
The facrific'd, by feeling earthly pain, 
9 greater bliſs in future life obtain. 

lind diſobedience to the ftate's decree 

Shall always excommunicated be ; 
And interdicted thus, the wretch ſhall roam, 
Secluded from ſociety and home: 
Devoid of truſt in the moſt trifling cauſe, 
And unprotected by the injur d laws. | 

When danger calls, and delegates ſhould meet, 
Let not the ſenate wait for tardy feet; 
For in the criſis of our country's fate, 
He merits death who gives advice too late. 


III. MisceiLaneovus. 


Thoſe who lend money to the wretch decay'd, 

In the next life will be again' repaid. SI 
If by one newly dead you want to ſend 

( A note to any long-departed friend, 

Compofe your ſetter in a folemn ſtile, 

And flowly caft it on the fun'ral pile. 

Then know, the ſentiments therein expreſs'd_ 

Will be deliver'd to the hand addreſs d. k 
Each maſter of a family we deem 

In his own habitation lord ſupreme, 

O'er life and property his power extends, 

If the ſtate ratifies what he intends. 
(i) Prifoners of war are doom'd by fate to die, 

Then facrifice them to fome deity ; 

Upon the altars let them ſoon expire, 

Or clos'd in wicker feed the ſacred fire, 

Be arts inftill'd—be uſeful ſcience ſhewn, 

And wiſdom taught in ſacred groves alone; 

There, and there only, ſhall the mind improve 

In needful knowledge, and in ſocial love. 

But let no leſſon be in writing given, 

Truft all to memory—that great gift of heaven : 

(4) When ſtrong diſeaſes the weak frame inthrall, 

The moon's the ſovereign remedy of all. | 
Let (J) miſletoe with reverend awe be ſought, 

Since as a boon from heay*n itſelf *tis brought; 

The ſacred oak aſcend, and then with ſkill, 

Cut the wiſh'd branches with a golden bill. 


The 


— — 


maxim is reaſonable in itſelf, and juſt with reſpect to ſociety ; 
yet the words were perverted from their true ſenſe to the molt 
cruel purpoſes; for on the authority of this tenet, human 
ſacrifices were made, and the ſentiment contained in the two 
ſubſequent lines, was intended as a ſalvo, both to excuſe the 
cruelty of the practice, and to comfort the poor victim amidſt 
the horrors of death. | 

(5) This cuſtom ſtill prevails in Georgia and Mingrelia, 
where, as fir John Chardin informs us, the people ſend let- 
ters by the dead to their friends in the other world ; in par- 
ticular, a complimentary card from the prieſt to St. Peter is 
placed on the breaſt of the defunct, to inform that ſaint that 
the funeral fees are paid, and intreat his permiſſion for the 
ſoul of the deceaſed to paſs into Paradiſe. From this max- 
im, we likewiſe underſtand that the Britons, like the Greeks 
and Romans, burnt their dead upon funeral piles. 

(i) Theſe inhuman practices, the Britons, as well as many 
other nations, learned from the Phœnicians, who were the 
moſt bloody people in the univerſe, with reſpect to human 
ſacrifices, The mode of burning priſoners in wicker was 
practiſed likewiſe by the Saxons. 

(4) The Druids fancied that the moon had ſuch an abſo- 
lute influence on the human body, that by obſerving her aſ- 
pects, and applying remedies accordingly, they could cure 
any diſeaſe, This explains the meaning of the above druidi- 
cal tenet. i 

() Miſletoe was held in great eſteem by the ancients for 
many medicinal virtues ; but it hath decreaſed greatly in its 
reputation among modern phyſicians. Dr. Brookes ſays, it 
purges both upwards and downwards with uncommon vio- 
lence, and is therefore unproper to be taken inwardly, * 
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The chief ſeat of the Druids was in the iſle of An- 
2 where they held an annual aſſembly of the 

ates, and had their principal ſemina of learning, 
which, it muſt be admitted, was the firſt univerſity in 
Britain. Hither the children of the princes and no- 
bility were ſent for education ; and ſo great was the 
reputation of this early ſeat of the muſes, that the 
principal people in Gaul were placed here on the fame 
account. | 


Such was the ſtate of the Druids when the Romans 


arrived in this iſland + and when we conſider the 


ſtrength of inveterate prejudices, we are not ſurpriaed 


to find, that they made a greater and more noble ſtand} 


for the preſervation of their ſuperſtitious notions, 


than they did for their li . 22 
The laſt effort to re- iſh their religion was that 


made by the brave though barbarous lady Boadicia, 


ueen of the Iceni, which terminated in her ruin, and 


the general deſtruction of the Druidical prieſts, whom 
the Roman general Paulinus burnt alive in the iſland 
of Mona or Angleſea, in the ſame fires which they had 
prepared to conſume their enemies, if they had been ſo 
unfottunate as to fall into their hands, A juſt recom- 
penſe for their horrid barbarities, by making them a 
ſ:crifice to the manes of thoſe who had ſuffered the 
moſt excruciating tortures from their unrelenting 
cruelty, 

That the greateſt part of theſe idolaters were de- 
ſtroyed at this time is indiſputable ; but that they 
were totally extirpated is doubtful ; for there is great 
reaſon to believe, that ſome of them remained many 
years after, although not in a collective body; nor 
were their notions utterly irradicated, till the goſpel of 
Chriſt diſpelled that ignorance, which had ſo long 
darkened the human underſtanding. | 


STONEHENGE, the moſt conſpicuous temple for Dru- 
idical worſhip now remaining in Britain, and, as we ve- 
rily believe, (to uſe the expreſſion) the archiepiſcopal 


' ſeat of that worſhip, conſiſts of the remains of two cir- 


cular and two oval ranges of rough ſtones, having one 
common center. The outer circle is 108 feet in di- 
ameter, and, when perfe&, conſiſted of thirty upright 
tones, ſeventeen of which are ſtill ſanding, and ſeven 
more lying on the ground, ſome whole, and others 
broken. The upright ſtones are from eighteen to 
twenty feet high, from fix to ſeven feet broad, and 
about three feet thick, placed about three feet trom 
each other. At the top they are joined by impoſts, 
with tenons fitted to mortiſes for keeping them in due 
poſition. ; 

The upright ſtones are wrought with a chiſſel, and 
tapered towards the top, but the impoſts are plain, 
having no ſort of decorations. The inner circle is 
about eight feet from the outward one, and conſiſted 
originally of forty ſtones, of which there are about 
nineteen left, eight of which are fallen down, and the 
remaining eleven ſtanding. Between theſe two circles 
is a walk of about three hundred feet in circumference, 
and from which the temple being viewed, it has a moſt 
ſurprizing and awful effect on the ſpectator. 

he name (Stonehenge) being purely Saxon, has 
occaſioned many diſputes among the learned ; but al- 
tho? the famous Inigo Jones has endeavoured to prove 
it to be a Daniſh monument, yet that aſlertion of his 
only remains a proof that he was utterly unacquainted 
with hiſtory, a fault too common among thoſe who 
have made great proficiency in other ſciences. Others 
have as ignorantly ſuppoſed that it was erected by Am- 
broſius Aurelius the famous Britiſh commander, when 
the Saxons firſt invaded this iſland ; but thoſe who are 
acquainted with the circumſtances under which that 
hero laboured, and the religion of which he was a 
zealous profeſſor, will not heſitate one moment in de- 
claring this notion to be ſuch a miſtake as has no foun- 
daiion in the nature or reaſon of things, nor even cor- 
roborated by oral tradition. 

Dr. Stukely, whoſe great knowledge in antiquities will 
hardly be queſtioned, tells us, that it was called by the 
ancient Britons, Choir-gaur, which he imagines muſt 
ſignify the great church; but with all deference to the 
epinionof that great man, we muſt beg leave to obſerve, 


+ 


| 


—_— 


| 


| 


| 


that there is no ſuch word as Choir in the ancient Bri- 
tiſh language, altho' it might have been given to this 
monument by the Romans, and from them adapted by 
the natives towards the decline of the empire. 

During the barbarous times of monkiſh ignorance, 


it was called Chorea Gigant um, or the Giants Dance, 


but this was only one of their idle dreams, to impol. 
on the credulity = their votaries. . < 

There is no doubt, but we may ſafely aſſert, without 
hazarding a conjecture, that it was erected long before 
the antient inhabitants entered into a correſpondence 
or commerce with either the Phœnicians or Belgians, 
and probably about the time they began to join human 
im entions to the ſimplicity of patriarchal worſhip and 
government. 01 \ 

In the reign of Henry VIII. ſome labourers digging 
near the place, found a plate of ſolid tin, which Di. 
Stukely ſuppoſes, from there being ſome engraved cha- 
racters upon it, the time when it was erected might be 
aſcertained, as well as the purpoſe for which it was firſt 
deſigned. But in this we think the doctor miſtaken 
for had the characters been Britiſh, and as antient as 
the ſtructure itſelf, it would have contradicted what 
we are told by Cæſar, Tacitus, and all the other Ro- 
man writers, that the Britons did not know the ule of 
letters, and that the accounts of their different at- 
chievements were conveyed to poſterity by tradition. 

The whole that weare able to learn concerning this 
famous plate is, that the labourers who diſcovered it 
ſaw ſome rude characters engraven on it, and not 
knowing its value, threw it away as of no manner of 
uſe. Poſlibly it was not, and we are firmly perfuaded 
that, if the tablet had any characters engraven on it, 
1 either Phoenician hieroglyphics, or, which 
is far more probable, gothic letters, and depoſited in 
the place in memory either of ſome perſon or event, 
which has not been tranſmitted to us by hiſtory. 

Such is our opinion of the famous tablet, and we 
leave the reader to form what notion he pleaſes, only 
that according to all the accounts we have heard, it 
is now irrecoverably loſt. 

The temple is encloſed by a deep trench, near 30 
feet broad, and about 100 feet from the center circle. 
It has three entrances over this trench, one of which 
is r the moſt conſiderable, and, if we may 
be allowed the expreſſion, the portico faces the north- 
eaſt. The number of ſtones of which this antient 
temple is compoſed, is about 140; and being of an 
enormous ſize, many wild conjectures have been 
formed in what manner they were brought here, and 
placed in their preſent poſition, as the as oining plain 
has not any quarries, nor (as we are told) was the uſe 
of geometrical machines known by the antient inha- 
bitants of Britain. 

Some have conſidered them to be a compoſition of 
what is now called artificial ſtone ; but this conjecture 
is ſo wild and extravagant, that it only requires ocu- 
lar demonſtration to diſprove it. Others (particularly 
Dr. Stukely) have imagined, with more reaſon, that 
the antients were acquainted with the mechanical 
powers, and that theſe ſtones were brought from 
Anbury, near Marlborough. 

It is beyond a doubt that the Druids were not ig- 
norant of geometry, but as for the flones being 
4 from Anbury, we muſt differ in opinion with 
that learned gentleman, becauſe, upon the moſt cri- 
tical examination of the nature and texture of the An- 
bury quarries, and comparing the ſtones with thoſe 
of this temple, there is a very material difference, the 
former being extremely hard, and thoſe of the latter 
much reſembling Purbeck marble ; nay, while we 
were on the ſpot, a learned gentleman ſcraped ſome 
part of one, when it appeared to be of the ſame na- 
ture, and, as he faid, there was not the leaſt doubt 
but the ſtones had been originally brought from that 
peninſula by machines conſtructed for that purpoſe, 
although the 2 of that valuable art might 
have been loſt long before the arrival of Julius Cæ- 
ſar in this iſland. 

Stones of as great a magnitude were raiſed for the 
building of Solomon's temple on mount Moriah; 
and if the people of the eaſt were acquainted with 
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the weſtern parts were fo likewiſe; eſpecially as we 
may reaſonably conclude they both derived their 
knowledge from the ſame original fountain. 

Dr. Stukely imagines, indeed, that the Tyrians, 
Pheerizians, or, as they are called in the Paralepone- 
am, Philiſtines, inſtructed the Druids how to raiſe 
thoſe ſtones, and place them in their preſent poſitions. 
But had he conſidered that the Tyrians only came 
into this iſland for the purpoſes of commerce, and 
that their ſtay muſt have been no longer than what 
was neceſſary to purchaſe the goods they came tor, 
he would have been fatisfhed in his own mind that 
they had no time to convey the knowlege of the ſei- 
ences, But there is a ſtronger argument againſt the 
doctor's opinion, namely, the preſent practice of all 
the commercial ſtates of Europe. 

There is no doubt but many of our readers are 
well acquainted with the trade carried on in the Eait 
Indies, on the coaſt of Guinea, to Hudſon's-Bay, 
and many other parts of the habitable world. But do 
we uſe any means whatever to make thoſe people ac- 
quainted with the arts and ſciences ? No; thoſe who 
are intent on promoting commerce have ſeldom any 
views beyond that of intereſt; and as avarice is the 
predominant principle, ſo they imagine, that were 
thoſe people with whom they correſpond, and from 
whom they obtain their affluence, once made ac- 
quainted with the uſeful, or polite arts, they would 
know their own importance, and, as Tational crea- 
tures, enjoy thoſe advantages to which they are enti- 
tled with the reſt of mankind, 

For ſome diſtance round this famous monument 
are great numbers of ſepulchres, or as they are called 
Barrows, being covered with earth, and raiſed in the 
form of a bell. They extend to a conſiderable diſtance 
trom the temple, but they are ſo placed as to be all in 
view of it. Such as have been opened were found to 
contain either human ſkeletons, or aſhes of burnt 
bones, together with warlike inſtruments, and ſuch 
other things as the deceaſed uſed when alive. | 

In one of them, opened in 1723 by Dr. Stukely, 
was an urn, containing aſhes, ſome bones, and other 
matters, which had reliſted the violence of the fire, 
and by the collar-bone, and one of the jaw-bones 
which were ſtill entire, it was judged that the perſon 
buried muſt have been about fourteen years old, and 
there being ſeveral female trinkets, the doctor ſuppo- 
ſed it was a girl. There was alſo in the grave the 
head of a javelin, which, induced the ſame learned 
gentleman to conclude that the female had been a 
heroine. The trinkets conſiſted of a great number of 
glaſs and amber beads of different thapes, ſizes and 
colours, together with a ſharp bodkin, round at one 
end and pointed at the other. 

In others of thoſe ſepulchres the doctor found hu- 
man bones, together' with thoſe of horſes, deer, 
dogs and other animals, and in one was a braſs ſword, 
together with one of thoſe antient inſtruments called 
a celt, ſuppoſed to have been uſed by the Druids in 
cutting off the miſletoe from the oak. 

Among other curioſities dug up in one of the Bar- 
rows was a curious piece of ſculpture in alabaſter, of 
an oval form about two feet in length, and one in the 
broadeſt part of the diameter. In the middle is re- 
preſented a woman, habited as a queen, with her 
globe, ſceptre, crown and mantle of ſtate: in a com- 
partment over her head are three figures, ſuppoſed to 
repreſent the three perſons of the Holy Trinity ; and 
round the ſides are angels intermixed with ſome of 
the apoſtles. The exquiſite workmanſhip of the 
woman, who ſeems intended for the Virgin Mary ; 
the ſtrong, as well as tender expreſſion in her features, 
and the elegance of the drapery, ſhew it to be the 
work of a very ſkilful artiſt. This curioſity was ſeen 
by the perſon who deſcribes it, in a public-houſe at a 
{mall village called Shrawton, about ſix miles to the 
north-weſt of Stonehenge. But if theſe figures have 
any relation to the myſteries of the Chriſtian religion, 
it 1s evident this work is much more modern than 
many of the antiquities found in Saliſbury Plain, and 
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geometry, there is no doubt but the inhabitants of 


probably of a much later date than the barrow in 
which it was found, 

From theſe ſepulchres being within ſight of the 
temple, we may conclude, that like Chriſtians of the 
preient age, the antient Britons thought it was moſt 
proper to bury their dead adjoining to thoſe places 


where they worſhipped the Supreme Being. Indeed, 


all worthip indicates a ſtate cf futurity, and they 
might reaſonably imagine that no place was ſo pro- 
per for depoſiting the relics of their departed friends, 
as the ſpot dedicated to the ſervice of that Being with 
whom they hoped to live for ever. The ſentiment 
is altogether natural, no objection can be made againſt 
it, while the depoſitories of the dead are detached 
from populous towns or cities ; but no man can ex- 
cuſe the prelent mode of crouding corrupted bodies 
into vaults under churches, adjoining to the molt 
public ſtreets, when the noxious effluvia may be at- 
tended with tatal conſequences to the ſurvivors. 


AMBRESBURY is an agreeable town, pleaſantly ſitu- 


ated on the eaſt bank of the river Avon, about ſix 
miles from Stonehenge. It is a place of great anti- 
quity, and was of diſtinguiſhed repute under the 
Welt-Saxon kings. Thoſe who derive its name from 
a Britiſh word lay, that it was antiently called Am- 
bres ; while others aſſert, and perhaps with greater 
probability, that it received its name trom Ambroſius 
Aurelius, the famous Britiſh general, at the time 
the Romans abandoned this iſland. 

When the Saxon general Hengiſt propoſed making 
a ſettlement in this iſland, he was gallantly oppoſed 
by the Britons under the command of Ambroſius, and 
both armies meeting at this place, a bloody battle 


enſued, and the pri:one:s taken by Hengiſt were bar- 


barouſly murdered in cold blood. 

On this ſpot, and in memory of ſo melancholy an 
event, Ambroſius erected a monaſtery, for at that 
time the monxith character was gaining ground in 
Britain. Elfrida, in order to atone for the murder 
of her ſon-in-law king Edward, changed this mona- 
ſtery into a nunnery, where ſhe reſided ſome time; 
but in the reign of Henry II. the nuns, who were 30 
in number, were expelled for their miſconduR. ' 

After this it was given by the king to the nunnery 
of Ebrault in Normandy ; but it fan regained its 
freedom, as appears from ſeveral ladies of great qua- 
lity retiring to it during the latter period of their lives; 
particularly Eleanor the queen of Henry III. 

In the reign of Edward I. Mary, the daughter of 
that prince, notpnly ſecluded herſelf from the world 
in this monaſtery, but alſo perſuaded thirteen noble- 
mens daughters td follow her example. It continued 


a place of great repute till the general diſſolution of 
religious houſes, when its annual revenues were va- 


lued at 558l. 

There is little trade carried on in the town, their 
principal ſupport being the inns, of which there are 
ſeveral, with good accommodation for travellers. It 
has a weekly market on Friday; and is diſtant from 
London 78 miles. 

Near Ambreſbury is the fine ſeat of his grace the 
duke of Queenſbury, firſt built from a deſign of Ini- 
go Jones, and afterwards improved by that great ar- 
chitect, the late earl of Burlington. From the houſe 
is a fine proſpect of the adjacent plains, and the river 


Avon running through it makes it extremely delight- 


ful. 

Returning from Ambreſbury to Saliſbury, and pro- 
ceeding from thence to the weſt, the firſt place we 
come to is 

HinDoNn, a ſmall market and borough town, fitu- 
ated on the banks of the river Nadder. The only 
matter worthy of notice here is a conſiderable manu- 
factory of fine twiſt, which employs a great number 
of induſtrious poor. The town is governed by a bai- 
laiff, aſſiſted by ſome of the principal inhabitants. It 
has a weekly market on Thurſday ; and is diſtant 
from London 96 miles. 

MR, or 3 is another ſmall town, ſituated 
about eight miles weſt of Hindon, on the borders of 

5 G Somerſetſt ire. 
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Somerſetſhire. This likewiſe does not contain any 
thing remarkable, except a manufactory of broad- 
cloth, and a large ſtaple for wool. It has a weekly 
market on Saturday ; and is diſtant from London 104 
miles. 
Near this town is STouRToN PARK. the fine ſeat 
of Mr. Hoare, which, though not“ large, has an air 
of grandeur, and is well defigned both for pleaſure 
and convenience. In the drawing-room is a great 
curioſity, having formerly belonged to the famous 
pope Sixtus Quintus. It is a fine cabinet ſupported 
by a rich pedeſtal, ſaid to have been once the caſe of 
an organ. On the cabinet are fine paintings of the 
pope, and others of the Peretti family, the laſt of 
whom was a nun, who gave it to a convent at Rome, 
where Mr. Hoare purchated it. 

The library conſiſts of a collection of well choſen 
books, bound in the moſt elegant manner, the pro- 
prietor having a taſte for the belt authors. 

Oppoſite the weſt front of the houſe, and upon 
the brow of a hill, is a walk of conſiderable extent, 
on each fide of which are planted rows of firs ; and 
at the end of the walk is an obeliſk 120 ſcet high, and 
detached from the garden by a haw-haw. 

Below this, nearer the bottom of the hill, are ſeve- 
ral walks made by art, but ſo contrived that they 
appear at firſt to be natural, having ſtately trees grow- 
ing near them, as if planted in the moſt irregular 
manner. But what greatly contributes to heighten 
the charms of this delightful place is, a large piece of 
water at the bottom, on which there is a handſome 
pleaſure-boat, and over it a neat wooden bridge of one 
arch. 

On crofling the bridge you enter a narrow path 
which leads to a grotto cut out of a ſolid rock, and al- 
moſt as low as the ſurface of the water. In this grotto 
is a cold bath, over which is the figure of a ſleeping 
nymph covered with a light robe; and on a marble 
flab are the following lines from Mr. Pope: 


Nymph of the grot, theſe ſacred ſprings I keep, 
And to the murmur of theſe waters ſleep; 
Stop, gentle reader, lightly tread the cave, 

Or drink in ſilence, or in ſilence lave. 


A little to th north of Stourton Park is a pleaſant 
village called MAIDEN-BRADTEV. It received the 
epithet Maiden from a lady who founded an hoſpital 
in it for lepers, which was afterwards changed into a 
religious houſe for canons regular ; in which ſtate it 
continued till the ſuppreſſion of monaſteries, when its 
annual revenues were valued at 180). 108. 4d. 

HEYTESBURY, or HEIGHTSBURY, is a ſmall but 
agreeable town, pleaſantly ſituated on the river Wil- 
ley. It is an antient borough by. prefcription, and was 
antiently of ſome repute, being the country reſidence 
of the empreſs Matilda, mother to Henry II. The 
church, which is a venerable ſtructure, is collegiate, 
having four prebendaries, and over it is a free gram- 
mar ſchool. The government of the town is veſted 
in a bailiff, aſſiſted by ſome of the principal inhabi- 
tants. It has not any market, only two annual fairs, 
and is diftant from London gz miles. 

W ARMINSTER is a large, populous, well-built town, 
and contains ſeveral good inns for the accommodation 
of travellers. The river Deveril runs through it, ſo 
that the inhabitants are well ſupplied with water, and 
they carry on the greateſt trade in making malt of any 
town in the weſt of England, Briſtol, Bath, and many 
other places being ſupplied with that article. Beſides 
their trade in malt, they likewiſe make great quanti- 
ties of cheeſe, and have a conſiderable trade in woollen 
cloth ; ſo that upon the whole it is a very flouriſhing 

lace. 6 

The manor of Warminſter, with many others in 
this county, formerly belonged to the family of Hun- 
gerford, but in the reign of Edward IV. they went by 
marriage to lord Haſtings, who ſuffered death in the 
reign of Richard III. when that prince gave all his 
eſtates to his great favourite the duke of Norfolk. 

Warminfter has a good weekly market on Saturday, 


to which are brought great quantities of grain from the 
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neighbouring parts of the county. The town is dif 
tant trom London 96 miles. 

Upon the Downs, on the eaſt fide of Warminſter, 
are the remains of two camps, one of which, called 
Battlebury, has double works, and is concluded to be 
Daniſh ; but the other, called Scratehbuty, is a ſquare 


fortification, with a ſingle trench. 


Near Warminſter is a lofty eminence called CEAv- 
HILL, which may be ſeen tor many miles round the 
country. It is very ſteep on every fide, and on the 
ſummit is a hillock, which, at a diſtance, reſembles the 
crown of a man's hat. This hill is vifited by the 
2 people of both ſexes in the neighbourhood every 

alm Sunday, but for what reaſon is not known, 
though the cuſtom in all probability originated from 
ſome ſuperſtitious fable introduced by the monks. 

WESTBURY is an antient borough, and fo called 
from its ſituation on the wettern extremity of Saliſbu- 
ry Plain. It received its charter of incorporation from 
Henry IV. by which it is governed by a mayor, recor- 
der, twelve aldermen, and other proper officers. It 
has ſent members to parliament ever fince the original 
ſummons, who are choſen by the houſekeepers, the 
mayor being the returning Ar 

Many Roman coins have been found near the town, 
which ſhews it to have been a place of conſiderable 
note when thoſe people reſided in Britain. 

The church is a venerable gothic ftructure, and the 
town-hall a good modern building. The principal 
manufacture carried on by the inhabitants at prefent 
conſiſts in the making of broad woolen cloth, on 
which account the town is populous, but the inhabi- 
tants in general are poor. It has a good weekly mar- 
Let on Friday, and is diitant from London 101 miles. 

A little to the north of Weſtbury is an agreeable 
village called EppinGToN. It received its name from 
William de Eddington, who was biſhop of Wincheſ- 
ter, and lord chancellor of England in the reign of 
Edward III. and who built and endowed a collegiate 
church at this place for a provoſt and twelve prieſts. 
It was afterwards changed into a friary of an order 
called Bon-hommes, i. e. good men, who were under 
the government of a rector; and fo high were they 
held in eſtimation by the devotees of thoſe times, 
that great donations were left to the place, as appears 
from the ſtate of its revenues at the diſſolution of mo- 
naſteries, which were valued at no leſs than 4421. gs. 7d. 
The ruins of this monaſtery were removed by the 
people of the village to repair their houſes, ſo that nor 


the leaſt veſtige ot it is now to be ſeen. 


Near this village is BRaTTox CasTLE, where are 
the traces of a fortification, into which the Danes 
fled, and where they defended themſelves fourteen 
days, after being defeated by king Alfred in a battle 
in the neighbourhood. This fortification is ſituated 


on the ſummit of a high hill, which commands al! 


the country round, and is encompaſſed with two deep 
ditches, with proportionable ramparts. It is of an 
oval torm, 350 paces long, and 200 broad. Near the 
middle is an oblong barrow, 60 paces in length, 
which was probably the burying-place of ſome of the 


| Daniſh nobility ſlain here: and within the intrench- 


ment there have been dug up ſeveral pieces of old 
iron armour. It had only two entrances, which were 


fortified with out-works : one of theſe is open to the 


ſouth-eaſt, and the other to the north-eaſt, leading 
directly to the place where the battle is ſuppoſed to 
have been fought. | 

At a ſmall diſtance from Bratton-caſtle is a pleafant 
village called LEIOH, ſuppoſed to have been the place 
where Alfred encamped, theevening before he engaged 
with the Danes, when that pious prince ſpent the 
whole night in devotion. There is alſo a field wherein 
is a garden encompaſſed with a deep moat, and by the 
inhabitants called the palace of one af the Saxon 
kings, but it was more probably the reſidence of one 
of their deputies. 

LAvinGTON is a large populous town, and remark- 
able for the great quantities of corn ſold in its mar- 
ket. It was in former times a place of ſome note; for 
we are told, that in the reign of Henry III. it was 
part of the eſtate of the carl of Lancaſter. The houſes 

in 
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in general are low, and indifferently built, but the 
ſtreets are clean and well paved. Here is a charity- 
ſchool for 36 children, who are educated and cloath- 
ed, a fund being left tor that purpoſe, by one of the 
family of the Beauchamps, who was lord of the ma- 
nor. The weekly market is on Wedneſday, and the 
town is diſtant from London 89 miles. 

Near Lavington is a village called BisHops-CAN- 
NINGS, particularly noted for the conduct of its miniſ- 
ter, Mr. Ferreby, in the reign of James I. As Anne 
of Denmark, conſort of that prince, was returning 
from Bath, on the 11th of June, 1613, that gentle- 
man having taught ſome young people to play on rural 
inftruments, he led them out to meet the queen, drel- 
fed in the habit of ſhepherds, and himſelt like one of 
the antient bards. It being on the downs, where 
numerous flocks of ſheep are conſtantly feeding, there 
is no doubt but it muſt have had a tine effect on the 
beholders, and reminded them of what they had for- 
merly read in the poets. The queen was as vain 
as the king was pedantic, from which we may na- 
turally inter that ſhe was highly delighted with the 
ſong ſung on the occafion, which began with the two 
following lines : 


Shine, O thou ſacred ſhepherd's ſtar, 
On ſilly ſhepherd ſwains. 


The next place we viſited was the Devizes, which 
Florence of Worceſter calls Diviſor, on account of 


its having formerly been divided between our kings 


and the bithops of Saliſbury. It is a large town, and 
almoſt every part of it bears evident marks of antiqui- 
ty. It is ſuppoſed to have been well known to the 
Romans, as many of their coins have been dug up 
here at different periods. Even ſo late as the year 
1714, 2 gardener dug up a Roman brick pertectly 
ſound, which was eſteemed a great cur.olity. Some 
tew days after, the ſame perſon dug up a Roman urn 
filled with coins, braſs images, and ſeveral other things, 
which were exhibited as a thew in moſt of the princi- 
pal places in the county. Theſe had certainly been 
buried by ſome of the ſoldiers, when they were or- 
dered to march againſt the enemy, and they never re- 
turning, they remained undiſcovered by thole who ſue- 
ceeded them. This is, perhaps, the molt ſolid reaſon 
that can be given why ſo many coins have been dug up 
in great quantities in different parts of this king- 
dom. | 

When Stephen of Blois broke the oath he had ſworn 
to Henry I. that he would fupport the title of the em- 
preſs Matilda, he obtained the crown of England, by 
the intrigues of his brother Henry, biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, and Roger, biſhop of Saliſbury. In conſequence 
of ſuch important ſervices, he gave the caſtle and lord- 
ſhip of the Devizes to the latter; but upon the biſhop 
of Wincheſter's deſerting the intereſt of his brother, 
the biſhop of Saliſbury, together with the bithop of 
Ely his nephew followed his example, which ſo en- 
raged the haughty king, that he determined, it poſ- 
ible, to ſeize them both. LY 

The bithop of Saliſbury, having received intimation 
of the king's intentions, ſent his nephew, the biſhop 
of Ely, to take poſſeſſion of the caſtle of the Devizes, 
where he had hoarded up an immenſe treaſure. 

In the mean time the biſhop of Saliſbury, together 
with his ſon (who was then only a youth) were taken 
priſoners by the king, with whom, and his retinue, 
he marched to beſiege the biſhop of Ely in the cattle 
of the Devizes. The biſhop, determined not to give 
up eaſily, made a moſt vigorous defence ; and he was 
larther prompted to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to pre- 
ſerve the place, from the hopes he entertained of re- 
ceiving aſſiſtance from the earl of Glouceſter, who 
commanded the army of Matilda. , . 

Stephen, fearful that he ſhould be obliged to raiſe 
the ſiege, and being likewiſe in great want of money 
to pay his foreign mercenaries, determined to force 
the biſhop to ſurrender. To effect this, he ordered a 
- gallows to be ere<ted in fight of the caſtle, and ſent a 

meſſenger to inform the biſhop, that unleſs the caſtle 
2 


| 


was inſtantly delivered up, he would hang the young 
man (the biſhop of Saliſbury's ſon) on the gibbet. 

The biſhop Mill refuſing to comply, the youth was 
led to the gallows with the halter about his neck. This 
was an affecting fight to the biſhop of Saliſbury, who 
earneſtly entreated his nephew to ſurrender, ſwearing 
that he would neither eat or drink until he complied 
with the king's demand. This procured a reſpite for 
the innocent youth, but the biſhop continuing to per- 
fiſt in his obſtinacy three days, his uncle, who had 
faſted during the whole of that time, was leized with 
a quartian ague, which put an end to his life. 

When the biſhop of Ely heard that his uncle was 
dead, he delivered up the caftle, and the king found 
therein forty thouſand marks of filver; a prodigious 
ſum, when we conſider the ſcarcity of money and its 
value in thoſe days. This caſtle was ever atter con- 
ſidered as a place of great ſtrength, and the govern- 
ment of it beſtowed on one of the greateſt of the no- 
bility. In the.civil wars between Charles I. and his 
parliament, it was beſieged ſeveral times, but the army 
of the parliament having taken the plaee, they demo- 
liſhed the walls and other fortifications, , fince which 
time it has been totally neglected, and few remains 
of it are now to be ſeen. | 

The town, which is very populous, conſiſts of two 
principal ſtreets running parallel to each other, and 
between- them are ſeveral ſmaller ones, The houſes 
are chiefly built of timber, but of a very good model, 
and among them are ſeveral good inns for the accom- 
medation of travellers. The greateſt inconvenience 
is, its being ill ſupplied with water; ſo that incaſe an 
accident ſhould happen from fire, it would, in all pro- 
bability, prove fatal to the whole place. 

By its laſt charter, which it received from king 
Charles I. it is governed by a mayor, recorder, eleven 
aldermen, called Maſters, and rhirty-fix common 
council, by whom, and the free bare the repre- 
ſentatives are choſen. 

Here are three good pariſh churches, a chapel, and 
a meeting-houſe tor proteſtant diſſenters. There is 
alſo a charity-ſchool for ſeventy boys, and fixteen 

irls. : 

. The principal trade of the town conſiſts in making 
malt, and manufacturing woolen cloth; particularly 
ſerges and druggets. The wetkly market is on 
Thurſday, and the town is diſtant” from London 88 
miles. | | 
About two miles north-eaſt of the Devizes is a vil- 
lage called RunDWay, remarkable for a battle fought 
near it between the —_ of Charles I. and that of the 
parliament, in the month of July, 1643, when the lat- 
ter were routed, and a complete victory obtained by 
the king's party. On a hill adjoining to the village 
is a ſquare camp, with a ſingle trench, ſuppoſed to be 
Roman. 


To the ſouth-weſt of the Devizes is another village 


called STEEPLE-ASHTON. It is pleafantly ſituated, 
and contains ſeveral neat buildings, together with a 
very handſome church. It is remarkable for its cheeſe, 
great quantities of which are made here, and ſent to 
the principal markets in the county. 

TROWBRIDGE is a confiderable town, ſituated on the 
river Were, and was formerly famous for a caſtle be- 
longing to the dukes of Lancaſter, but not the leaſt 
remains of it are now to be ſeen. 

Here is a good ſtone bridge over the river; but the 
houſes in general are irregular and meanly built. A 
court for the duchy of Lancaſter is annually held here 
at Michaelmas. The principal thing that makes the 


| town remarkable is, a manufactory of woolen cloth, 


ſome of the fineſt fort being made here, mixed with 
Spaniſh wool, and ſaid to be the beſt in the kingdom. 
The weekly market is on Saturday; and the town is 
diſtant from London 98 miles. 

BRADFORD is a large populous town, ſituated on 
the Lower Avon, about two miles ſouth-weſt of 
Trowbridge. It was called by the Saxons Braden- 
ford from a broad ford there over the Avon, where 
there is now a handſome ſtone bridge. It is a ve 
thriving town, and has a contiderable 3 > 

oad- 
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broad-cloath ; but it has not any building that merits 


particular notice. 
It was near this town that a moſt bloody battle was 


fought between Kenelwachius king of the Weſt Sax- 
es, and his kinſman Cuthred ; and here was for- 
merly a monaſtery, which was utterly deſtroyed by 
the Danes, and the lands after warcs beſtowed on the 
abbey ot Sherborn. | 

Bradford has a good weekly market on- Monday; 
and is diſtant from London 95 miles. 

About two miles to the north-eait of Bradſord is a 
ſmall village called HoLT, where a medicinal ſpring 
was diſcovered in the year 1718, the waters of which 
have ever ſince continued in repute for the cure of 
ſcorbutie and ſcrophulous dittempers. 

CunirPENHAm, the next town we viſited, is ſo cal- 
led from the Saxon word Cheppen, or a market- 
place, being formerly noted for a great trade carried 
on by the inhabitants. It is pleaſantly ſituated on the 
river Avon, over which there is a bridge of ſixteen 
arches. During the times of the Saxon kings, thoſe 
monarchs had 'a palace here, particularly the great 
Altred, who, at his death, left it, with the manor, 
to his daughter Elfleda, who had marricd Baldwin 
earl of Flanders: Whether it was neglected before 
the Conqueſt we are not informed, only that in 
doomſday-book no mention is made of it; nor is it 
noticed in the Hiſtory of England till many years af- 
ter, when in the reign of Richard II. it was part of 
the eſtate of the family of Hungertord. After this it 
reverted to crown, and was given by Richard III. to 
the firſt duke of Nortolk ; but in the reign of Henry 
VIII. it was reſtored to the heirs of the former pro- 
prietors. At what period it fell to decay we are not 
informed; but not the leaſt veſtige of the building 
now remains. | 

The town is at preſent extremely populous, and 
the houſes in general well built. Ihe church, which 
is a venerable gothic ſtructure, is ſaid to have been 
erected, or at jealt beautified, by one of the Hunger- 
ford family, who allo built a chapel, in which he 
founded a chauntry, by licence from Henry VI, and 
which is ſtill called Hungerford s Chapel. 

Here is a good charity-i{chool founded and endowed 
for the cloathing and educating of 24 boys, who are 
inſtructed in reading, writing, and the common rules 
ot arithmetic, ſo as to qualify them for mercantile or 
mechanical employments. 

Betore the reign of queen Mary, Chippenham was 
conſidered as a borough by preſcription; but that 
princeſs granted it a charter ot incorporation, by 
which it is under the government of a bailiff, aſſiſted 
by twelve of the principal inhabitants, called bur- 

eſſes. | 

, The chief trade carried on here conſiſts in the ma- 
nufacturing of woolen cloth; but the town being 
ſituated on the high road from London to Briſtol, 
considerable ſums ate ſpent by travellers, who are 
continually paſſing and repaſſing from one place to 
the other. The weekly market is on Thurſday; and 
the town is diſtant from London 93 miles. 

A little to the weſt of Chippenham is CosHam, 
one of pleaſanteſt villages in the whole county. It 


was in great repute during the times of the Saxons, ' 


and king Ethelred had a palace here, which he uſed 
to make his ſummer refidence. The church is a fine 
gothic ſtructure, with a high ſpire ; and in the tower 
is a good ring of beils. | 


T he air of this village is ſo particularly clear and 


wholeſome, that the inhabitants in general live to a 
very advanced age. This, indeed, appears from the 
inſcriptions on the grave-ſtones in the church-yard, 
many being from 80 to go, and ſeveral upwards of 
100. In making aremaik of this to tome of the in- 
habitants, they told us, that ſome years ago, an emi- 
nent phyſician, who was going to Bath, having put 
up at the Ked Lion, an inn in the village, was ac- 
coſted by ſome aged beggars of both ſexes ; and be- 
ing curious to know how old they were, one of them 
aniwered, that he was about an hundred, and that 
another ſtanding near him was zix ſcour, The doc- 
tor expreiled great ſurprize, at which the beggar ad- 


ded, that the laſt Chriſtmas there was a morrice dance 
at a neighbouring gentleman's houſe, when ten of 
thoſe mendicants performed their parts with great agi- 
lity, whole ages, when put together, amuunted to 
upwards of a thouſand years. | 

To the ſouth-eaſt ot Coſham is another pleaſant 
village called Laycock, where we are told, by the 
Moakilh writers, Dunwallo, a Britiſh king, built a 
caſtle in wluch he often retided. But whatever truth 
may be in that, we are aſſured, from hiſtory, that in 
the reign of Henry II. Ela, countels of Saliſbury, 
one of the moſt Amazonian ladizs of that age, toun- 
ded and endowed a nunnery at this village, which 
was greatly eſteemed by the religious of thoſe times. 
It remained till the general diftolution of religious 
houies, when its annual revenues amounted to 2051, 
128. 3d. The principal part of this antient ſtructure 
is ſtill remaining; but is converted into a dwellings 
houte, having only had a few neceſlary alterations 
and additions to make it convenient to the tenant, 

At a village called STANLEY, near Chippenham, 
was formerly a monaſtery ot Ciſtertian monks, foun- 
ded and endowed by the empreſs Matilda, about the 
beginning of the reign of Henry II. It remained 
till the reign of Henry VIII. at which time its re- 
venues amounted to 1701. per annum. But no re- 
mains ot the building are now to be icen. 

CALNE is a very antient town, plealantly fituated 
on a hill, near a rivulet of the fame name. It is ſup- 
poſed to have ariſen out of the ruins of a Roman ſta- 
tion, as ſeveral coins have been dug up near the place. 
At preſent the town is but ſmall, though regular, well 
built and populous. Ihe Weſt-Saxon kings had a 
caſtle here; and there is a ſtreet in the town that ſtill 
retains its name. It was made a borough by Richard 
king of the Romans, and has ſent membeis to parlia- 
ment ever ſince the original ſummons, who are cholen 
by the inhabitants paying ſcot and lor. 

Thechurch is a neat gothic ſtructure, beſides which 


there are two meeting-houtes for proteitant diſſen- 


ters. Here is allo a charity-fchool for forty boys, who 
are cloathed and educated, the expence of which is 
defrayed by the rents ariſing trom ſome lands in the 
neighbourhood, which were left for that purpoſe by a 
private gentleman, 

The principal trade carried on here conliſts in 
woolen manufactures, which have met with great en- 
couragement from ſeveral gentleman cf fortune; and 
great numbers of people are conſtantly employed in 
that uleiul and valuable article. The town has a 
good weekly market on "Tueſday, and is diſtant from 
London 88 miles. | 

We muſt not leave this place without taking notice 
of a ſingular occurrence that happened here in the 
year 977, which eſtabliſhed the power of the Romiſh 
clergy, and made way for that unnatural.practice of 
celibacy which has been ever fince prelerved among 
that order of men. 

From the time of the arrival of Auſtin the monk, 
no order had been iſſued by the court of Rome, 
whereby the clergy were prohibited from marrying ; 
but towards the latter end of the tenth century, the 
monaſtic life was growing into repute, and thoſe were 
moſt eſteemed for ſanctity who ſubjected themſelves 
to the ſevereſt auſterities, and denied themlelves thoſe 
endearments ariſing from a ſtate of conjugal felicity. 

At this time Dunitan, formerly abbot of Glaſtonbury, 
and biſhop of Worceſter, had been raiſed to the ſee of 
Canterbury, and although a man of great abilities, yet 
he had contracted ſuch a notion of ſlavery to the court 
of Rome, that all its dictates, however rid:culous, were 
by him held ſacred. The ſovereign pontiff, well 
knowing that his intereſt over the rights of princes, 
and coniciences of private perlons, could never be fully 
eſtabliſhed unleſs a body of men could be regularly 
tormed, whoſe connections would be detached from 
the reſt of mankind, thought no ſtep ſo proper to et- 


| fect his wiſhes, as that of prohibiting the marriage of 


the clergy. | 
| To accompliſh fo deſired an end Dunſtan was 
pitched upon, by whoſe intereſt a ſynod or convocation 


was ſummonned to meet at Calne, conſiſting of depu- 
g ucs 
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ties from every part of Britain, Scotland as well as 
England. : 

Dunſtan being either appointed or choſen preſident, 
the aſſembly met in a large hall; thoſe who ſupported 
celibacy being placed ina gallery on one fide, and thoſe 
who denied it on the other. The neceſſity of celibacy 
was ſtrongly urged by Dunſtan from the chair, and as 
ſtrongly oppoſed by the ſecular clergy. During the 
courle of the debate, a Scottiſh biſhop inveighed 
againſt every ſort of innovation in religion with fo 
much force of argument that he turned a great majority 
againſt the queſtion ; but he had ſcarce done ſpeaking, 
when the floor of the gallery gave way, and great num- 
bers of the ſecular clergy were cruſhed todeath, whereas 
Dunſtan and the regulars remained unhurt. The ig- 
norance of the times conſtrued this occurrence into a 
miracle, but the ſecular prieſts looked upon it as a 
trick, contrived by the arch hypocrite Dunſtan to give 
the better colour to his proceedings. And, indeed, fo 
it proved, for, on examination, it was found, that the 
ſupporters of the gallery had been previoully under- 
mined, in order to give way at a certain ſignal, How- 
ever, it anſwered Dunſtan's purpoſe, for we find that 
upon the breaking up of the ſynod, all the ſeculars in 
the dioceſe of 98 were obliged either to reſign 
their livings, or part with their wives. 

To the north-weſt of Calne is a village called 
KEevNnTON, where there are the remains of a Roman 

camp. And in the reign of 2 II. Robert Bur- 
nell, biſhop of Bath and Wells, founded a religious 
houſe here for nuns of the Benedictine order, which 
remained till the general diſſolution of religious houles. 

At a ſmall diſtance from Keynton is a village called 
Crack, (but in antient records BRADENSTOKE) 
where Walter Devereux, one of the favourites of 
William the Conqueror, built and endowed a monaſ- 
tery of canons regular, to which he retired in his old 
age, took the habit, and died. His fon, Patrick, earl 
of Saliſbury, confirmed the will of his father, and 
alſo made ſeveral additional grants, by which the mo- 
naſtery, though ſmall, was conſiderable, as appears 
from the Monaſticon, where we are told its annual 
revenues amounted to 2121. 19s. 3d.— The grandſon 
of the above Patrick, who was grand juſticiary of Ire- 
land, ordered, by his will, that his heart ſhould be de- 
poſited in the chancel of this monaſtery. Great part 
of the edifice is ſtill remaining, but has been many 

years converted into a gentleman's ſeat. 
Maluszukv is a very antient town, pleaſantly ſitu- 
ated on the fide of a hill, and encompaſſed by the river 
Avon, over which there are no leſs than fix bridges. 
It is faid to have been firſt built by a Britiſh prince, 
but that appears rather doubtful. However, it was of 
great repute during the time of the Saxons, who built 
a caſtle here, and called the place Ingleborn. It re- 
tained this name many years, till one Maildulphus, an 
Hebridian Scot, who lived as a hermit in the neigh- 
bourhood and built a ſmall monaſtery for his ſcholars, 
obtained ſo great a reputation for — 9 7 ſancti- 
ty, that the place was from him named Maildulphu- 
ry, and in time contracted to 8 

The ſmall monaſtery built by Maildulphus was 
turned into a ſtately abbey by one ot his ſcholars, named 
Aldhelm, of which he was the firſt abbot, and ſo highly 
venerated as to be afterwards canonized. He was the 
firſt perſon who taught Latin to the Anglo-Saxons, 
as appears from the following diſtich: 


Primus ego in patriam mecum, modo vita ſuperſit, 
Aonio rediens deducam vertice muſas. 


That is, 


I to my country firſt, if ſpar'd by fate, 
Will bring the muſes from their native ſeat. 


King Athelſtan made Aldhelm his titular faint, and 
for his ſake granted. the town large immunities, and 
greatly enriched the monaſtery. The king, by his 
own defire, was buried under the high altar of the 
church belonging to it, where the inhabitants ſtill ſhew 
his monument, | 
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There is a field adjoining to the town, yet known 
by the name of this abbot, and ſo high was his repu- 
taion for ſanctity, that his robe in which he ſaid maſs, 
together with his pſalter, were preſerved till the mo- 
naſtery was diſſolved in the reign of Henry VIII. ar 
which time one Thomas Stump, a great clothier, 
ſaved the church by purchaſing it from the commiſ- 
ſioners for a conſiderable ſum of money, and gene- 
routly gave it as a preſent to the inhabitants. The 
choir, however, has been ſuffered to fall to decay, but 
the body of the church is uſed for divine ſervice. The 
yearly Fr of this abbey were valued at 8043]. 
17S. 7d. | 
[Maleathury is at preſenta large, well-built, populous 
town, and carries on a conſiderable trade in the manu- 
factory of woolen cloth. It was incorporated early 
under the Saxon kings, but the preſent charter was 
granted by William III. by which it is governed b 
an alderman, twelve burgeſſes and four aſſiſtants, all 
of whom are choſen annually, 

Here is an alms-houſe for four men and four wo- 
men, founded by one Mr. Jenner, a goldſmith of 
London. | 

The town has a good weekly market on Saturday ; 
and is diſtant from London gs miles. 

About three miles to the weſt of Malmſbury is a 
viilage called GREAT SHENSTONE. It is ſuppoſed to 
have been a Roman ſtation, not only on account of its 
fituation on the Foſſe-way, but from the great num- 
ber of Roman coins found here at different periods, 
many of which were of ſilver, | 

A little to the north of Malmſbury is another vil- 
lage, called NzwTon, or Lox NewTon. It is 
pleaſantly ſituated, and commands an advantageous 
proſpect of Malmſbury church, as alſo of Charleton 
houle and park, where the earls of Berkſhire had a 
ſeat before the civil wars, when it was demoliſhed by 
the ſoldiers. At the upper end of the village was the 
ſeat of Sir Giles Eſcourt, lord of the manor. It is 
ſaid that this village was built inſtead of one that for- 
merly ſtood near it a little higher in the fields; and 
this is confirmed by the foundations of houſes be- 
ing frequently diſcovered by the plough. The old 
one being deſtroyed by fire, the inhabitants rebuilt it 
on the preſent ſpot, from whence it received the name 
of Newton, or New Town. 

CRICKLADE, the next town we viſited, is ſituated 
at the influx of the two ſmall rivers Churne and Rey, 
which here fall into the Iſis, or Thames. It is a lar 
populous town, but the ſtreets are irregular and ill- 
paved. The church is a noble gothic ſtructure, with 
a very tall ſpire. It is kept in conſtant repair by a do- 
nation left for that purpoſe by one of the Hungerfords, 
who was lord of the manor. 

The only building here worthy of notice, beſides 
the church, is a noble — founded and en- 
dowed by Robert Jenner, the maſter of which has a 
ſalary of 4ol. per annum. 

The town is a borough by preſcription, and has 
ſent repreſentatives to parliament ever fince the rei 
of Edward II. It is governed by a bailiff choſen an- 
nually, and the members are elected by ſuch of the 
inhabitants as pay ſcot and lot. The weekly market 
is on 1 ; and the town is diſtant from London 
83 miles. 

About three miles to the ſouth of Cricklade is a vil- 
lage called PuRTox. It is very pleaſantly ſituated, 
has a bandſome church, with ſeveral good buildings, 
and is well inhabited. A few years ago as ſome men 
were digging to make a grave in the chancel of the 
church, they ſtruck againſt a ſtone coffin, about three 
feet below the ſurface of the ground, and having with 
ſome difficulty raiſed it up, it was found to meaſure 
ſix feet ſix inches in length, twenty-two inches broad, 
eleven inches deep, and three inches thick, except the 
head, which was hollowed with great art, but the reſt 
of the coffin was rude workmanthip. It was impoſ- 
ſible to determine the time when this had been firſt 
depoſited, as neither figure nor inſcription were to be 
ſeen. In it were found three ſculls of the common 
ſize, ſuppoſed to have been forced into it by accident, 
when other graves had been opened in the place ; and 
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598 
this opinion is the more probable from there being no 
lid, only a piece of decayed board which might have 
lerved as a cover. 

HicawoRTH is ſituated near the nothern extremity 
of the county, on the borders of Berkthire. It is ſo 
called from its being built on a hill, which is ſurroun- 
ded with fertile and wel]-cultivated fields. It is called 
a borough, though it never ſent members to parlia- 
ment. The church is an indifferent gothic edifice, 
but the living is valuable. Ihe town contains ſeveral 
good inns, but no building that merits particular no- 
tice. It has a weekly market on Wedneſday, and is 
diſtant trom London 77 miles. 

SWINDON is 4 {mall market town about fix miles 
to the ſouth of Highworth. It is ſituated on a riſing 
ground, from whence there is a delightful proſpect 
over ſeveral parts of Berkſhire ; but it does not con- 
tain any thing worthy the notice of a traveller, It has 
a weekly market on Monday, and is diſtant from 
London 83 miles. 

WooToNn-BASSET is both a borough and corpora- 
tion, having ſent members to parliament ever ſince 
the original ſummons; and yet it is ſo poor and in- 
conſiderable a place, that moſt of the houſes appear 
like cottages, being only covered with thatch. It has 
a weekly market on Friday; and is diſtant from Lon- 
don 87 miles. 

AUBURN is a ſmall town, fituated on a branch of 
the Kennet, near the borders of Berkſhire. It is {aid 
to have been a place of ſome note in former times, 
but at preſent it rather reſembles a village than a town, 
nor does it contain a fingle thing that merits the no- 
tice of a traveller. It has a poor weekly market on 
Tueſday ; and is diſtant from London 73 miles. 

MakLBOROUGH, (ſo called from its fituation at the 
foot of a hill of chalk or marl) is a very antient town, 
having been a Roman ſtation, and called by thoſe 
people Cunetio. After the arrival of the Saxons they 
built a caſtle here, on the fame ſpot where the Ro- 
mans had kept their garriſon, fome remains of which 
are ſtill to be ſeen, 

When Richard I. was taken priſoner, on his re- 
turn from his romantic expedition to the Holy Land, 
his brother John, imagining be would not be releaſed 
from captivity, ſeized this caſtle, with many others; 
but he was obliged to deliver them all up when the 
king was ſet at liberty. Eh ; 

In the latter end of the reign of Henry III. in the 
year 1267, 2 great council of the nation met at this 
place, and paſſed a body of laws, which ſtill bear the 
naine of the Marlborough Statutes : they were framed 
on purpoſe to prevent too many of the barons aſſem- 
bling in one place, though it was pretended that they 


were only to prevent tumults. 


Marlborough is an antient borough by preſcription, 


but has received many charters of incorporation, by 
the laſt of which it is governed by a mayor, two jut- 
tices, twelve aldermen, twenty-four burgeſſes, a 
towns eclerk, two bailiffs, two ſetjeants at mace, and 
other proper officers. 

The town conſiſts chiefly of one lon 
ſtreet, with good buildings, and on one ſide the fronts 
of the houſes are ſupported by piazzas. Being ſitu- 
ated on the high road to Bath and Briſtol, it has ſe- 
veral good inns, and conſiderable ſums of money are 
ſpent by travellers, who are almoſt conſtantly going 
to, or returning from, thoſe places. There are two 
good parith/churches, and feveral meetings for pro- 
teſtant diſſenters. There is allo a charity-ſchool, 
founded and endowed in 1712 for forty-tour poor 
children, who are cloathed and educated. 

In one part of the town are the remains of a ſmall 


priory, ſuppoſed to have been a royal foundation in the 


reign of Henry II. In the ſame reign here was alfo an 
hoſpital for brethren and ſiſters ; but it has been long 
ſince totally demolithed. ; | 

The town has a good weekly market on Saturday, 
and is, diſtant from London 74 miles. | 

A little to the weſt of the town is a mount raiſed by 
art, and on the top of it a walk, from whence there 
is an extenſive: and delightful proſpect. This mount 
was formerly part of the keep of the caſtle, but has 
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and broad 


now an octagon ſummer-houſe, 
vate gentleman. | 

We muſt not leave Marlborough without-raking 
notice of ſome remains of antiquities in its neighbour- 
hood, particularly on the Downs. In different parts 
of them are many barrows, or ſepulchres, ſome of 
which are ſuppoſed to be Daniſh. On the ſame 
downs are likewiſe a large heap of ſtones called the 
Grey Weathers, which appear, at a diſtance, like 
ſheep lying down to reſt. They are all very large, 
and ſhaped much like thoſe at Stonehenge, from which 
it is probable they are the fragments of an antient 
temple belonging to the Druids. | 

A little to the eaſt of Marlborough is a village cal- 
led RamsauRy, once famous for being the ſeat of a 
biſhop under the Weſt-Saxon kings, who continued 
here till the latter end of the reign of Edward the 
Conſeſſor, when it was annexed to Sherborn, and now 
makes part of the dioceſe of Saliſbury. This village 
is remarkable for its beer, great quantities of which 
are ſent to London. 

About ſeven miles ſouth-eaſt of Marlborough is a 
village called FRoxF1ELD, where there is a noble foun- 
dation for the ſupport of aged widows. It is an alms- 
houſe built in the form of a quadrangle, the front 
facing the road, and in the center is an handſome cha- 
pel, with every thing proper for performing divine ſer- 
vice, which is done every day beſides preaching on 
Sundays and holidays. The chaplain has only a ſalary 
of thirty pounds per annum ; but as an encourage- 
ment for his faithfully difcharging the duties of his 
office, he is, on the firſt vacancy, prefented to the li- 
ving of Kenrith in this county. 

This uſeful foundation was begun by Sarah ducheſs 
of Somerſet, and finiſhed purſuant to her will, by her 
executors, who diſcharged their truſt with the ſtricteſt 
fidelity. She bequeathed 2000. for building and fit- 
ting up the houſe, and deviſed ſeveral lands for its ſup- 
port, being for the maintenance of thirty poor wi- 
dows, who are not only provided with ſufficiency for 
procuring every neceffary of life, but have alſo an ad- 
ditional allowance of warm cloaths during the winter. 
But what adds greatly ts the honour of the founder is, 
that as the grounds were let on leaſes, upon their ex- 
piration, new buildings are to be added for ten more 
widows, and ſo on, from time to time, as the fund 
ſhall increaſe. 

The fame lady likewiſe left a fund for putting out 
helpleſs young children of both ſexes, as apprentices to 
creditable people, by whom they are to be inſtructed 
in all ſorts of domeſtic employment. 

On a hill to the north of Marlborough are the ru- 


the property of a pri- 


ins of a fortification, ſtill called BaxBuky-CasrLE. 


It is ſurrounded with a double ditch, and is ſuppoſed 
to be the place where Kenrick, king of the Weſt- 
Saxons, and his fon Ceaulin, defended themſelves 
againſt the Britons about the middle of the ſixth cen- 


tury. 

Guaar Bepwin is an antient borough by preſcrip- 
tion, and in the times of the Saxons was called a city, 
being the reſidence of the governors of the county, 
who built a caſtle here, of which ſome part of the 
ditch ftill remains. It has ſent members to parlia- 
ment ever ſince the original ſummons, who are choſen 


by the inhabitants in genera); and the civil govern- 


ment'is veſted in aportreve choſen annually at a court- 
leet of the manor, who has a right of appointing all 
the inferior officers. 


The moſt remarkable thing in this town is its an- 


cient church, which is a ſpacious ſtructure in the form 
of a croſs. It is built of flints and cemented with 
mortar, which by length of time has become almoſt 
as ſolid as the ſtones themſelves. In the tower, 


- which is a lofty ſtructure, is a ring of ſix good bells. 


The whole of this venerable fabric is decorated with 
many ancient monuments, among which is one dret- 
ſed in the robes and armour ot a knight templar, 
whoſe name, it is ſaid, was Adam Scot. It has an in 
ſcription underneath, but ſo defaced that we could not 
ibly rend it. There are alſo ſeveral monuments 

in this church to the memory of tlie anceſtors of the 
dukes of Somerlet, particularly one of fir [ohn Sey- 
mour, 
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mour, father of the protector, and of Jane, third 
queen of Henry VIII. 


This town has a weekly market on Tueſday, and 


is diſtant from London 71 miles. 
A little to the north-weſt of Great Bedwin is the 


foreſt of SAVERNACH, which belonged to the late 


earl of Aileſbury. It is about twelve miles in circum- 
ference, and plentifully ſtocked with deer. It is ren- 
dered very pleaſant and delightful by the many walks 
and viſtas cut through the ſeveral copſes and woods 
with which it abounds. Eight of theſe viſtas meet 
like ſo many rays of a ſtar in the center of the foreſt, 
through one — which there is a view of his lordſhip's 
ſeat, which is about two miles diſtant, and called 
ToTTENHAM, from a park of that name, in which it 
is ſituated, contiguous to the foreſt. It is a ſtately 
edifice, erected on the ſame ſpot, formerly occupied by 
an antient palace belonging to the marquis of Here- 
ford, afterwards duke of Somerſet, ſo juſtly celebrated 
for his ſteady adherence to the royal cauſe during the 
whole courſe of the civil war. This palace being de- 
ſtroyed by fire, the preſent ſtructure was erected in its 
ſtead. It was built from the defign, and under the 
direction of, the late earl of Burlington. It has four 
towers and four fronts, each of them finely beautified, 
and adorned in a different manner from each other. 
There are alſo four wings, in which are rooms of ſtate, 
and a noble library filled with a choice and judicious 
collection of books in moſt languages. The beauty 
and delightfulneſs of the buildings are greatly aug- 
mented by the large canals, and the ſpacious, well- 
planted walks, that ſurround it, among which that 
leading to the London road extends two miles in 
length. 

About the ſame diſtance from hence are the remains 
of a large houſe, once the ſeat of fir John Seymour, 
called Wolf-Had, and now converted into a farm- 
houſe. Here, it is ſaid, Henry VIII. celebrated his 
nuptials with the lady Jane Seymour, and his wedding 
dinner was ſerved up in a large barn, hung with eu- 
rious tapeſtry on that occafion. In confirmation of 
this they ſtill ſhew ſeveral tenter-hooks driven into 
the walls, having on them ſmall pieces of tapeſtry. 
Between this place and Tottenham there is a walk 
ſhaded with- very old trees, ſtill known by the name 
of King Harry's Walk. 

A little to the ſouth-weſt of Savernach Foreſt is a 
famous Saxon monument called W axpDsDYKE, which 
runs acrofs the county from eaſt to welt. The name 
Wandſdyke is a corruption of Woden's dyke, orditch, 
ſo called from Woden, one of the firſt progenitors of 
the Saxons, and deified by them as an object of dying 
worſhip. The molt probable opinion concerning 
this fortification is, that it was thrown up by the firit 
king of the Weſt-Saxons, to check the continual in- 
— of the Britons, who continued for many years 
to attempt the recovery of their antient liberty. It 
is a ſtrong earthen rampart, with a broad dite- on the 
ſouth, and may be traced from Bath in Somerſetſhire, 
to Great Bedwin in this county. 


To the fouth of Wandfdyke, on Marlborough 
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Downs, is a village called Asyay or AN nrx, where 
there are ſeveral large ſtones like thoſe at Stonehenge, 
ſuppoſed to be the remains of an antient temple of 
the Druids. 

Ar a ſmall diſtance from Abury is a viilage called 
Wesr KENNET, where there is a kind of walk about 
a mile long, which was once encloſed on both ſides 
with large ſtones : on one ſide the incloſure is broke 
down in many places, and the ſtones taken away, 
but the other fide is almoſt entire. On the brow of 
a hill, near this walk, is a round trench, encloſing 
two circles of ſtones, one within another: the tones 
are about five feet in heighth, the diameter of the 
outer circle 120 feet, and of the inner 45 feet. At 
the diſtance of about 240 feet from this trench have 
been found great quantities of human bones, ſup 
poſed to be thoſe of the Saxons and Danes, who were 
{lain in the battle of Kennet in the year 1006. 

At a village called BapmincTon, in this neigh- 
bourhood, are nine caves on a row, but of different 
dimenſions. They are found by two long ſtones 
placed on the ſides of each, and the tops covered with 
broad flat ſtones. Spurs, pieces of armour, and other 
things, have been found in theſe caves, from whence 
it may be ſuppoſed they were the ſepulchres of ſome 
antint warriors, but whether Romans, Saxons, or 
Danes, cannot be aſcertained. 

LUGGERSHALL, the laſt town we have to mention 
in this county, is of great antiquity, being formerly 
the refidence of the Weſt-Saxon kings. Jeffery 
Fitzpier, grand juſticiary of England in the reign of 
king John, built a caſtle here, but it has been long 
ſince totally deſtroyed. 

In the reign of Edward IV. the manor of this town: 
was ſettled by that prince, in ſpecial tail, on his bro- 
ther the duke of Clarence, but ſince the ſtatute of alie- 
nation in the reign of Henry VII. it has been in the 
hands of different proprietors. 

The town is a borough by preſcription, and has 
ſent reprefentatives to partiament ever fince the origi- 
nal ſummons, who are choſen by the inhabitants in 
general. The government 1s veſted in a bailiff, who 
is elected at the court-leet of the manor. 

At preſent Luggerſhall is a very poor place, and the 


buildings in.it mean, the chief part of them being 


| 


covered with thatch. It has not any market, and 
only one annual fair. The town is diſtant from 
London 75 miles. 

A little to the weſt of Lugzerſhall is SouTHuBURY 
HiLL, reckoned the higheſt in the county. On this 
hill are ſtil the remains of a Saxon or Daniſh camp, 
being a large intrenchment of almoſt an oval form, 
and encompaſted with wide ditches, which appear to 
have been formerly very dere but at preſent are al- 
moſt filled up with earth. Neat this camp are ſeveral 
barrows, or ſepulchral monuments, where ſome per- 
ſons of note have been buried. It is probable that a 
battle was fought here between the firſt inhabitants of 
the iſland and the Belgean Britons, when they at- 
tempted ſettling in this country, and that ſonie of the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed among the ſlain were here interred. 
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Places, Months. bay Commodities ſold. Places. Months. Day Commodities fold. 
—— — —ͤ ͤ——— — —d 
May 17 Caſtle-combe May 4 [Horned Cat. & Sh 
June 22 Chilmark July 30 Cheeſe & Horſes 
October 6 | | Horſes, Sheep, Pigs May 6 
Amberſbury Firſt Wed-| and Horned Cat June 11 | ( Cattle, Sheep, Hog 
Chippenh 
neſday after . October 18 and Horſes 
December | 12 : un 30 FE ITN 
Barwick-Hill November | 6 [Cattle, Sheep, &e. Apri Catttle, Sheep, 
Bradford Trin. Mon. [Ditto and Millenery Clack September 19 | and Cheeſe 
Britford Auguſt | 12 [Shee _ Horſes Collingburn-dukes —_— 11 — — Sh 
Ma 6 [Horles, Cattle, &c. arch 7 Cattle, cep, 
alne Lug 2 Toys Corſham 1 September 4 Horſes mY 
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| Places. Months. ay] Commodities ſold. | Places. Months. = Commodities ſold. 
| | RES 
Corſle- heath f —— { Cattle and Cheeſe [| Ramſbury 1 . — an, Fong. Sheep| 
Sec. Thurſ. Sheep, Cows, and St. Anne's Hill [Augutt 6 |Horſes, Cheeſe, Sheep 
©ricklade in April Calves Tueſd. aſter Cattle and Woolen| 
| «. | |September | 21 [Chapmen's Goods | January 6 Cloth 
| February 13 [Cattle | April 5 [Cloth 
Holy Thurſ. itto, Horſes, Sheep Whit Mon. + mg and Pedla- 
3 June 13 [Horſes . Whit Tueſ. ry 
Devizes July © [Wool Saliſbury 8 
October 2 Sheep ueſday in Great Sheep Marke 
20 Ditto and Hogs zeptember 
Dilton-Marth Eaſt. Mon. Cattle, Horſes, and Pueſd. after Hops, Onions and 
9 ö 5eptember | 13 Cheeſe October lo | Cheeſe 
Downton J — 1 . | way and Horſes Sherſtone f 8 "2 * and other Cat- 
| April 23 Horſes, Cows, Sheep, || Steeple-Aſhton September |——|Cheeſe 
reat Bedwin 1 July 15 | and Hardware Mond, bef, 
. May 14 |-attle, Sheep, Toys April 5 
eiteſbury | September [25 [Toys : : Second | | r 
Hichworth Auguſt | 12 [Cattle, Sheep, Pigs Swindon Monday af- | P 
"_ ; October 10 Ditto ter May 114 
Monday bef r. Sec. Mond. In: 
Hindon Whit Sund. n in Oftober 7] 
October 18 , Trowbridge July 25 [Millenery Goods 
Laycock 1 July ER 2 | Cattle, Sheep, Hor. 1 — 1 = _—_ 0 
Luggerſhall July 25 {Horſes, Cows, Sheep || Warminſter Auguſt 10 { — — wine 
1 f Aprii - Pnttle, Horſes, Pigs, October | 28 
—_ Y 1 September | 21 | Cheeſe Firſt Friday 
March 28 Weſtbury in Lent ' © Pedlary 
almſbury Aprit 18 | C Cattle and Horſes Whit Mon. | 
une 6 Whitchbury November | 6 fHogs 
ak uly 10 Horſes, Cows, and : May 4 
ene November | 22 Sheep | Wilton September | 12 | $ Sheep 
M May 6 Pattle, Pigs, Cheeſe, November | 13 6 
8; 1 e 29 | Pedlary May 4 
lilkſham july 16 [Cattle, Sheep, Horſes || Wooton-Baſſet November | 13 | > Cows and Pigs 
orleaſe April 2 23 1 December | 19 "EP 4 
North-Bradley Septem 14 © e 4 8 attle, Sheep, Hor. 
| Yarboro'-Caftle oaoder 5 f _— 
| | | 
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; | A Correct Liſt of the ROADSin WILTSHIRE. 
EAT | | Dig. Did. 
Names of Places. | from Neighbouring Seats. Names of Places | from f 
| Lon. Lon. 
From London tof Miles| From Saliſbury to] Miles | | 
Saliſbury. 1 2 | Oxford. | 
To Bagſhot (ſee | | To Ford Nai 
| page 69.) 264 Shipton 12 
Golden Farmer 274 | South Tudworth | 14 
 - Blackwater 30z North Tudworth 15 
|} Hartford Bridge 35+ . Marton 23 
HFartley Row 364 Hungerford 29 
Murrel Green 39 Great Skelford 34 
Hool 40 Steventon 47 
| —_— | 42 | __— 49 
Baſin ©, | g dingdon 62 | 
— ” To the left of 51 is the feat 000 | 8 ; 
Overtoen | 543 |. of Mrs, Bramiton, _ Oxford 58 
| Laveſtock 564 [On the right of Overtonis the || | 
Whitchurch } 58 _ " 5 ow. 4 — — | 
1 t Laveſtock is a pleaſant ſeat From Sali 0 
Middle Wallop x. belonging to — Portal, eſq. 2 | | 
Lobcock's Corner 74 | At Andover is the ſeat of J. * Ps 
Thomas Bridge | 794 | Pollen, Eq. Anda little || To Old Sam 1 
Saliſbury - 821 | to the left is Wherwell, the Harradon Hill gz 
| e 511 ſeat of Mr. Ironmonger. Everleß 16 | 
| 210 | Three miles beyond Saliſbu- || Falſe Stone 18 | 
ry is Wilton, the feat of the || Birbich 21 | 
| | | carl of Pembroke. Savernach Foreſt 24 
| _ | Marlborough 27 
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Biography of WILTSHIRE, 


HOMAS HOBBS, whoſe writings have made 

a conſiderable figure in the literary world, was 

born near Malmſbury, in this county, in the year 

1588, at which time his father was vicar of a ſmall 

ariſh near that town. Before he had attained his 

fourteenth year, he had made an uncommon progreſs 

in the languages, and was then ſent to Oxford, where 

he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the Ariſtotelian 7 

loſophy, at that time the principal doctrine of the 
ſchools. ; 

When only nineteen years of age, he took his de- 

ee of Maſter of Arts, and being ſtrongly recommen- 
ded by ſeveral of the heads of the univerſity, he was 
taken into the ſervice of William Cavendiſh, earl of 
Devonſhire, who was greatly pleaſed with his face- 
tious wit and humour, and who ſoon after appointed 
him tutor to his ſon William. Having ſuperintended 
the education of this young nobleman ſome time, he 
was appointed to attend him in making the tour of 
Europe; during which he acquired the French and 
Italian languages, and ſpoke them with the fame faci- 
lity as if he had been a native of thoſe countries. ; 

While he was at Rome he found. that he had in a 
great meaſure forgot his knowledge of the Greek, but 
applying all his leiſure hours to regain that beautiful 
and uſeful language, on his return to England hefound 
himſelf able to undertake a tranſlation of Thucydides, 
of whom he was more enamoured then any other hiſ- 
torian, but his principal intention was to convince the 
people of England, thata democratical form of govern- 
ment was the worſt that could be thought of. 

Having ſerved the earl of Devonſhire twenty years, 
and that nobleman dying in 1628, Mr. Hobbs accom- 
panied fir Gervas Cliiton through France and Italy; 
during which time he made himſelf as perfect in the 
mathematics as he had done before in Greek. In 
1631 he was ſent for by the earl of Devonſhire, his 
former pupil, to undertake the education of his ſon, 
then only thirteen years of age. Having inſtructed his 
pupil in every neceſſary branch of literature, he ac- 
companied him in making the tour of Europe; and 
during his ſtay abroad made it his chief buſineſs to 
converſe with ſuch as were moſt noted for their know+ 
ledge in natural philoſophy. 

He returned — England about the breaking out of 
the civil wars, but not reliſhing his ſituation amongſt 
the contending parties, he went to Paris, where he 
proſecuted his ſtudies with the moſt unwearied aſſi- 
duity. 

— during his abode at Paris, that he inſtructed 
the prince, afterwards Charles II. in the mathema- 
tics, and Mr. Hobbs was often heard to ſay, that had 
the prince's application been equal to his abilities, 
he would have made a moſt diſtinguiſhed figure in that 
uſeful ſcience. About this time he wrote his famous 
book the Leviathan, which procured him a number 
of enemies, eſpecially among the clergy of the church 
of England, who attended their exiled prince at 
Paris. 

At the reſtoration he returned to England, and 
lived in a retired manner at Chatſworth, the ſeat of the 
earl of Devonſhire. So great was his reputation, not 
only among his own countrymen, but likewiſe among 
foreigners, that he received a viſit from the duke of 
'Fuſcany, who accepted his picture and a complete 
collection of his works. 

In 1666 his theological notions had been ſo much 
expoſed by ſeveral very able men, among whom was 
the lord chancellor Clarendon, that a bill was brought 
into the houſe of commons to inflict pains and penal- 
ties on him, as a propagator of atheiſm, but the pro- 
ceedings were dropped, through the interceſſion of his 
His behaviour on this occaſion gives 
us a clear inſight into the natural timidity of his 
diſpoſition. During the time the bill was depending 
in the houſe of commons, he expreſſed great uneafi- 
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neſs, eſpecially as the act of the third of Henry IV. 
was then unrepealed, by which thoſe who made inno- 
vations in religion were to be burnt alive, by a writ 
iſſued out of chancery, called, De hæretico Combu- 
rendo. He told the earl of Devonſhire, that he never 
intended any harm by his writings, and that falſe con- 
eluſions had been drawn from his propofitions. He 
likewiſe wrote an apology for his former works, de- 
claring that what he had advanced were rather ſuppo- 
ſitions in order to obtain information, than poſitions to 
eſtabliſh his own opinions. 

A little before his death he was ſeized with a ſtran- 
gury and palſy, which deprived him of his reaſon ; 
and he expired, without ſtruggle or convulſion, on the 
4th of December, 1679, in the giſt year of his 
age. x 

Mr. Hobbs was certainly a man of great learning 
and abilities, but at the ſame time he was extremely 
poſitive and dogmatical ; and it was owing to his ob- 
ſtinacy of temper, that, though in a conteſt he had 
with the mathematicians he was evidently in the 
wrong, yet he could never be perſuaded to change his 
opinion. 

Beſides the works already mentioned, he wrote a 
book, intitled, ++ Human Nature; another, De 
© Corpore Politico;“ a third, called Behemoth, 
or A Hiſtory of the Civil Wars ;”” and many other 
pieces. He likewiſe tranſlated Homer's Iliad and 
Odyſſey into Englith verſe. 


EnwarD Hype, earl of Clarendon, and lord-high 
chancellor of England, was born near Hendon, in this 
county, in the year 1608. He received the firſt rudi- 
ments of learning from a private tutor in his father's 
houſe, and was afterwards entered a ſtudent in Mag- 
dalen-hall, Oxford. 

After having ſpent ſome years in the univerſity, he 
was admitted into the Middle Temple, London, and 
placed under the direction of his uncle Nicholas Hyde, 
at that time treaſurer, and afterwards chief juſtice of 
the court of King's Bench. 

Having acquired a perfect knowledge of the law, he 


was called up to the bar, and ſoon became eminent in 


his profeſſion. When the writs were iſſued for the 
meeting of the long parliament, he was returned duly 
elected for Shafteſbury in Dorſetſhire, but preferring 
his native county, he relinquiſhed that, and was choſen 
member for Wotton-Baſfſet in Wiltſhire. 

During the time he ſerved in parliament he laid 
aſide his gown, being wholly employed in public buſi- 
neſs; and whilſt he was chairman of one of the com- 
mittees, he had occafion to reprove Oliver Cromwell 
for the rudeneſs of his behaviour, for which the uſur- 
per, when he came into power, would never forgive 
him. 

At this time he began to be ſo diſtinguiſhed for his 
great abilities, that the king invited him to a confer- 
ence, and propoſed to make him ſolicitor, in the room 
of Oliver St. John, but this he thought proper to de- 
cline. His moderation with reſpect to the violent 
tempers of both parties, inſtead of procuring him fa- 
vour, only ſerved to encreaſe the number ot his ene- 
mies, and although he refuſed the lucrative employ- 
ment of ſecretary of ſtate, when offered him by the 
king, yet the __ of members in the houſe of 
commons conſidered him as a perſon diſaffected to 
their cauſe, and once refolved to fend him to the 
Tower. He was, however, ſworn chancellor of the 
exchequer and knighted; but when the prince of 
Wales left England, and went to Jerſey, fir Edward 
Hyde accompanied him, and remained there about a 
year after the prince left that iſland, which time he 
ſpent wholly in _ and wrote ſome part of his hiſ- 
tory of the wars. From Jerſey he went to meet the 
prince at the Hague, and having ſettled his family at 


| Antwerp, he went on an embaſly to Spain, which, 


however, proved abortive. 

During the uſurpation, he reſided chiefly at Ant- 
werp, either proſecuting his ſtudies, or ſuperintending 
the education of his children ; but when the govern- 
ment was reſtored he came over to England, and was 
created earl of Clarendon and lord high chancellor, 
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in whicloffice he conducted himſelf with the greateſt 
integrity. | 7 6 

here is an anecdote mentioned of him by biſhop 
Burnet, which, although: paſſed over in filence by all 
other hiſtorians, we think neceſſary to preſerve, as it 
evinces that the fear of God and a real love of juſtice 
will ſupercede all conſiderations whatever. 

Burnet, who was well acquainted with the carl, tells 
us, that when he firſt began to make a figure at the 
bar, he went, during the long vacation, to vilit his aged 
father in Wiltſhire ; and that one morning while 


they were walking in the garden, before breakfaſt, the 


old gentleman expreſſed himſelf in the following man- 
ner ; *© You gentlemen of the law, when you have 
« acquired great reputation for knowledge, too often 
4e take bad cauſes in hand, with no other view than 
« that of acquiring money, although the miſguided 
<« client may be totally ruined, and when pretended 
<« prerogative ſets itſelf above law, with a view of 


<« trampling on the conſtitution, you will proftitute | 


« your abilities to ſupport deſpotiſm. But be aſſured 
4 that if ever you deceive your neighbour, or lead the 
c widow and fatherleſs into vexatious law ſuits, by 
e your pernicious councils, the juſt judgment of God 
« will overtake you, either in time or eternity. And 


e on the other hand, if you ever from motives of | 


s pride, ambition or lucre,. ſtand up in defence of 
« ſuch meaſures as may tend towards e er 
© country, you may, like Samſon, lay hold of 
lars, and pull down the fabrick, but you will periſh 
* under the ruins.” No ſooner had the old gentle- 
man uttered theſe words, than he was ſeized with a 
fit of apoplexy, and died on the ſpot before his ſon had 
time to call for aſſiſtance. 

Dr. Burnet tells us, that theſe words, coming from 
the mouth of an honoured and aged father, with the 
event that followed, made ſo deep an impreſſion on 
the mind of the ſon, that, during the whole of his fu- 
rure life, he never paid any regard to the pleadings of 
the moſt ſubtil council, any further, than what they 
advanced was conſiſtent with his own notions of 
equity. 

But notwithſtanding his great probity, he fell under 
the diſpleaſure of his ſovereign, merely becauſe he 
would not countenance the arbitrary meaſures of a cor- 
rupted miniſtry, and the ſeals were given to fir Orlando 
Bridgman, chief juſtice of the common pleas. But 
this was not the only difficulty he had to ſtruggle with, 
for a bill was brought into the houſe of lords, accuſing 
him of high treaſon, upon which, by the king's deſire, 
he went abroad, and died at Rouen in Normandy, in 
the year 1674. 

His hiſtorical works are well known, but he did not 
confine his ſtudies either to hiſtory or law, for we have 
ſeen a large folio bible interleaved with notes in his 
own hand writing, and ſeveral devont meditations on 
religious ſubjects. 

He had two ſons, one who ſucceeded him in his 
eſtate and title, another who was created earl of Ro- 
cheſter, and who, in the reign of queen Anne, was 
lord lieutenant of Ireland. His daughter was married 
to James duke of York, afterwards king of England, 
by whom ſhe had two daughters, namely, Mary and 
Anne, both of whom enjoyed the regal dignity. 


EpmunD Lunzow, well known in the Hiſtory of 
the Civil Wars, was the fon of fir Henry Ludlow, 
and born at Maiden-Bradley in this county, in the 

ear 1620. He received the firſt rudiments of learn- 
ing at his native place, from whence he was removed 
to Trinity College, Oxford, where he finiſhed his 
Kudies. | 

In 1640 his father was choſen knight of the ſhire 
for the county of Wilts, and being one of thoſe who 
oppoſed the king's meaſures, his ſon joined with the 
ſame party, and was preſent at the battle of Edge-hill, 
in the regiment commanded by the eart of Eſſex. 

On the death of his father, which happened ſoon 
after, he was choſen member in his ſtead for Wiltſhire, 
and promoted to the command of a regiment of horſe, 
by order of the parliament. | 
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| that place to the parliament forces, he began to prac- 
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When king Charles was brought to a mock tryal 
Mr. Ludlow was one of his judges, after which he * 
ſent as lieutenant- general into Ireland, under deput 
—— where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf with the utmoſk 

ravery. 

When Richard Cromwell was ſet aſide, lie exerted 
himſelf to reſtore the commonwealth, but finding all 
his endeavours unſucceſsful, and that he was excluded 
from the benefit of the act of indemnity, he retired to 
Vevay in Switzerland, where he purchaſed a houſe, 
and there lived with his family. During his abode 
there, his wife was obliged to go ſeveral times to Eng- 
land to ſettle her affairs, as their whole ſupport de- 


| pended on her fortune, his own eftate having been for- 


teited at the reſtoration. | 
He was greatly affected for the religion and liberties 


of his country, when he heard of the acceſſion of James 


II. but on the revolution he returned to England, 
where he intended to ſpend the remainder of his days. 
His reſolution, however, was fruſtrated, for fir Ed- 
ward Seymour preſented a petition to the king, pray- 
ing that he might be apprehended for the murder of 


| Charles I. but although the proclamation was not if- 
fued, yet he thought it moſt prudent to return to 


Switzerland, where he ſpent the remainder of his life 
under the infirmities of old age. His laſt withes were 
for the proſperity, peace and glory of his country ; 
that its religion and liberty might be eſtabliſhed on ſo 
ſure a foundation, that all the deſigns of wicked men 
might be unable to overthrow them. 

Juring his reſidence abroad, he wrote his memoirs, 
which contain as fine ſentiments of liberty as are to be 
met with in any author, either antient or modern. 


Sir Joux Davis, an eminent lawyer and good 
poet, was born in this county about the beginning of 
the reign of queen Elizabeth, When he had acquired 
ſome knowledge of the Latin and Greek, he entered 
himſelf a ſtudent in Queen's College, Oxford, where 
he took the degree of bachelor of arts. Soon after 
this he entered himſelf a ſtudent in the Middle Temple, 
where he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the municipal 
law of England. Being one day at dinner in the 
hall, ſome words aroſe between him and another gen- 
tleman, when Mr. Davies ſtruck his antagoniſt, for 
which he was expelled the ſociety. In conſequence 
of this he left London, and reſided ſome years at Ox- 
ford, till, by the intereſt of his friends, he was reſtored 
to his rank in the Temple, and ſoon after choſen 
member of parliament. 

He was one of thoſe employed to carry the news of 
the death of queen Elizabeth to James king of Scot- 
land, by whom he was appointed firſt ſolicitor, and at- 
terwards attorney general for Ireland, and choſen 
ſpeaker of the houſe of commons in that kingdom. 

In 1607 he returned to England, when he was called 
up to the degree of king's ſerjeant, beſides receiving 


the honour of knighthood. He was ſoon after ap- 


pointed lord chief juſtice of the king's-bench, but 
died before he had the honour of preſiding in that 
court. 

As a ſtateſman, he wrote a diſcovery of the true 
cauſes why Ireland was never entirely ſubdued till the 
acceſſion of James I. As a lawyer, he wrote an 


| abridgement of fir Edward Coke's reports ; and as a 


lover of the muſes, a fine poem on the immortality of 
the ſoul. 


Tromas WiLL1s, the moſt eminent phyſician of 
his time, was born at Great Bedwin, in this county, 
on the 27th of January, 1622. He was inſtructed in 
grammar learning by one Mr. Sylveſter, an eminent 
choolmaſter in Oxford, and finiſhed his education at 
Chriſt-Church College in that univerſity. He inten- 
ded at firſt to have made divinity his profeſſion ; but 
being diverted from that deſign by the national trou- 
bles, he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of phyſic, and-in 
that faculty took the degree of bachelor in 1646. 

During the civil wars he bore arms for his majeſty 
in the garriſon of Oxford ; and upon the ſurrender of 
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tiee his profeſſion, in which he ſoon became famous, 
both for his ſkill and ſucceſs. Being zealouſly at- 
tached to the church, even in the moſt dangerous 
times, he appropriated a room in his houſe to be an 
oratory for divine ſervice, according to the eſtabliſhed 
forms of religion. 

In 1660 he was choſen Savilian profeſſor of natural 
philoſophy, and honoured with the degree of Doctor 
of Phyſic. 

In : 664 he diſcovered the famous medicinal ſpring 
at Aſtrop, near Brackley in Northamptonſhire ; and 
in the courſe of the ſame year he publiſhed his cele- 
brated treatiſe on the“ Anatomy of the Brain. 

In 1666 he removed from Oxford to London, and 
became one of the firſt members of the Royal Socie- 
ty ; and he acquired fuch an extenſive practice in his 
profeſſion, as had hardly been enjoyed by any other phy- 
lician, Soon after he was choten a fellow of the Col- 
lege of phylicians, and appointed phyſician in ordinary 
to king Charles II. who offered to beſtow on him the 
honour of knighthood, which he thought proper to 
decline. 

Though naturally of a frugal and parſimonious 
temper, he was extremely liberal to the poor ; and 
ſuch was the deep ſenſe which he had of religion, that 
he duly attended divine ſervice every morning before 
he went to viſit his patients. 

He died of a pleuriſy on the 11th of November, 
1675, and was interred in Weſtminſter- abbey. 


Sir CHRISTOPHER WRENn, ſo much celebrated for 
his extenſive knowledge in architecture, was the fon 
of a clergyman, and born in this county in the year 
1632. He was firſt educated at a private ſchool, and 
tiniſhed his ſtudies in Wadham College, Oxford. Be- 
fore he attained his 16th year, he had made ſuch pro- 
greſs in the mathematics, that he was able to ſolve 
the moſt difficult problems in geometry; and in 1657 
he was choten profeſſor of aſtronomy in Greſham 
College. 

At the reſtoration of Charles II. he was appointed, 
by royal mandate, Savilian profeſſor at Oxford. The 
ſame year the king appointed, him a furveyor of the 


board of works ; and the next year he was elected a | 


fellow of the royal ſociety. 

When the plague broke out in London 1665, he went 
over to France, and ſpent that year and the greateſt 
part of the next in the ſtudy of architecture, according 
to the rules laid down by the beſt writers ancient and 
modern. Having taken plans, elevations and ſections 
of all the public buildings at Paris, he returned to 
London, but found the city reduced toan heap of rub- 
bith., Upon that melancholy event, he drew up a plan 
for rebuilding London, in ſuch a manner as would 
have done honour to the nation, by placing the ca- 
thedral of St. Paul's in the center, from which all the 
fireets ſhould run in direct lines, but the diſputes 
among the proprietors about private property defeated 
this laudable deſign. 

In 1668 he was appointed ſurveyor- general of the 
Board of Works, and next year finiſhed the grand 
theatre at Oxford. He continued in great favour du- 
ring the remainder of the reign of Charles II. James 
II. king William and queen Anne; but ſome time 
after the acceſſion of George I. he was removed from 
all his places, for no other reaſon beſides that of ex- 
preſſing his gratitude to his former royal benefactors, 

During the remainder of his life, he ſpent his time 
in peaceful tranquillity, and died on the 25th of Fe- 
bruary 1723, in the ninety-firſt year of his age. 

Amongſt other public buildings contracted and 
finiſhed under the direction of this great architect, the 
cathedral of St. Paul is a laſting monument of his 
genius, although not executed according to his origi- 
nal deſign. The Monument is one of the nobleft 
doric pillars in the world ; and the church of St. Ste- 
p_ Walbrook exceeds any thing of the kind in 
england. 


Joun Scorr, an eminent divine, and excellent 
writer, in the ſeventeenth century, was the ſon of a 
grazicr, and born at Chippenham in this county, in 
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the year 1638. His parents deſigned to bring him up 
to a trade, and for that purpoſe bound him apprentice 
in London, where he ſerved three years; but his ge- 
nius leading him ſtrongly to the purſuits of literature, 
he abandoned his trade, and retired to Oxford. 
Having completed his courſe of academical educa- 
tion, he entered into orders, and became ſucceſſively 
chaplain of St. Thomas's in Southwark, curate of the 
chapel of the Trinity in the Minories, rector of St. 
Peter-le-Poor in Broad-ſtreet, lecturer of one of the 
churches in Lombard- ſtreet, prebendary of St. Paul's 
cathedral, and rector of St. Giles's in the Fields. 

According to Dr. Hickes, he refuſed a biſhopric, 
and ſome other preferments, becauſe he would not 
take the oaths to king William. 

He died on the ioth of March, 1695, and was in- 
terred in the rector's vault, in the church of St. Giles 
in the Fields. | | 

His Chriſtian Life,” which is his-principal per- 
formance, has rendered his name immortal. 


Joann Norris was the ſon of a clergyman, and 
born in this county in the year 1657. Whilſt ve 
young, he was ſent to Wincheſter ſchool, where h 
made conſiderable progreſs in claſſical learning, and 
finiſhed his ſtudies in Exeter College, Oxford. 

Having made choice of the miniſtry forthis profeſ- 
kon, he entered into holy orders, and was preſented to 
the living of a ſmall country pariſh in Somerſetſhire, 
where he diſcharged his duty conſiſtent with the cha- 
racter of a miniſter of the goſpel. He was afterwards 
preſented to a living near Saliſbury, worth about zool. 
per annum, where he remained till his death, which 
happened in 1711. 

Being naturally warm in his temper, he became a 
profeffed admirer of all the dreams of Plato, as well as 
the airy enthuſiaſm of Malbranche. His natural turn 
of mind led him to read the myſtic writers, and he 
ſoon imbibed their ſentiments, both in philofophy and 
theology. He alſo had a turn for poetry, but all his 
compohtions tend to promote the ſame doctrine. He 
wrote ſeveral poems, the greater part of which have 
been very juſtly admired. 


Sir RichARD BLACKMORE, well known for his 
many literary productions, was the fon of an attorney 
at law, and born at Coſham in this county, but m 
what year is not certainly known, He was firſt edu- 
cated at a private ſchool, from whence he was remo. 
ved to Weſtminſter, and afterwards to Oxford, where 
he finiſhed his ſtudies. 

His firſt employment ſeems to have been that of 2 
ſchool-maſter, as appears from the following lines of 
Dr. Drake. 


By nature form'd, by want a pedant made ; 

Blackmore at firit ſet up the whipping trade; 

Next quack commenc'd ; then fierce with pride he ſwore, 
That tooth-ach, gout, and corns ſhould be no more. 
In vain his drags as well as breech he tried ; 

His boys grew blockheads, and his patients died. 


But notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the doctor; who 
was himſelf a libertine, Blackmore, if not @ great 
genius, was a virtuous as well as a religious man, 
and we would aſk any one who has read his poems, 
whether a ſpirit of genuine piety does not breathe 
through every line? 

Towards the latter end of the reign of James II. 
Mr. Blackmore made the tour of Europe, in compa- 
ny with ſeveral] other young gentlemen, his acquaint- 
ances. At Padua he obtained a diploma, and on his 
return to England was choſen a fellow of the Royal 
College of Phyſicians. 

He concurred heartily with the revolution ſettle- 
ment, and in 1697 was ſworn one of the phyſicians in 
ordinary to king William, received the honour of 
knighthood, and was one of thoſe conſulted on open- 
ing the king's body. 

On the acceſſion of queen Anne he was continued 
in his poſt of phyſician at court, till the change of the 
miniſtry, when all thoſe of whig principles were turn- 
ed out, and tories placed in their ſtead. 
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As a friend to religion and virtue, he ſuffered much 


' abuſe from the libertines of thoſe times; but nothing 


could make him athamed of piety, nor could the luſ- 
tre of the greateſt abilities deter him from ſtripping 
vice of its gaudy colours. 


Among all his works, his * Poem on the Crea- | 


tion,” deſerves particular notice ; ſome account of 
which we ſhall give in the words of Mr. Addiſon, 
whoſe approbation was ſufficient to counterbalance all 
unmerited abuſe poured on the author from thoſe 
libertines who proſtituted their abilities in the ſervice 
of vice and immorality. ** I cannot conclude this 
© book upon the Creation, (ſpeaking of Paradiſe 
« Loſt) without mentioning a poem, which has 
< lately appeared under that title. The work was 
„ undertaken with fo good an intention, and exe- 
« cuted with ſo great maſtery, that it deſerves to be 
© looked upon as one of the moſt uſeful and noble 
<< productions in our Engliſh verſe. The reader 
<< cannot but be pleaſed to find the depths of philo- 
„ ſophy, enlivened with all the charms of poetry, 
„and to ſee ſo great a ſtrength of reaſoning, amidſt 
„ fo beautiful a redundancy of the imagination. The 
& author has ſhewn us that deſign in all the works 
„of nature, which neceſſarily lead us to the know- 
< ledge of its firſt cauſe. In ſhort, he has illuſtrated 
« by numberleſs and inconteſtible inſtances, that 
„ divine wiſdom, which the ſon of Sirach has ſo no- 
e bly aſcribed to the Supreme Being, in his forma- 
„ tion of the world, when he tells us, that he creat- 
„ed her, and poured her out upon all his works.” 
Blackmore has had the honour of paving the way, 
and has ſet an example, how epic poems may be writ- 
ten upon the principles of Chriſtianity ; and has en- 
joyed a comfort of which no bitterneſs or raillery can 
deprive him, namely, the virtuous intention of do- 


He died in the year 1709, in an advanced age, and 
left behind him the character of a worthy man and a 


friend to religion. 


Joszen Apnisox, .one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
geniuſſes, as well as elegant and correct writers, that 
ever appeared in this or any other nation, was the 
eldeſt ſon of the reverend celot Addiſon, rector 
of Ambreſbury in this county, where he was born on 
the iſt of May, 1672. He was inſtructed in Gram- 
mar learning at the Charter Houſe in London, where 
he contracted his firſt acquaintance with the celebrat- 
ed Sir Richard Steele. Having made great progreſs 
in the Latin and Greek, he was removed to Queen's 
College, Oxford, his parents deſigning him tor the 


church, of which it appears he had ſome thoughts. 


He had not been long at Oxford, before he began to 
be taken notice of by ſeveral of the learned in that 
univerſity on account of his extenſive knowledge of 
Greek and Roman antiquitres, 1 the poets; 
and a copy of verſes written by him, falling accident- 
ally into the hands of doctor Lancaſter, dean of 
Magdalen College, he was ſo much pleaſed with them, 
that he got him elected into that ſociety, taking him 


under his own immediate direction. 


Having taken his degrees of bachelor, and maſter 
of arts, he gave up all thoughts of entering into holy 
orders, and in 1695 wrote a poem in praiſe of king 
William, addreſſed to Sir John, afterwards lord So- 
mers, and keeper of the great ſeat ſeal. This noble- 
man wrote to Mr. Addifon, deſiring the honour of 
his acquaintance, and ſoon after procured him a pen- 
tion of zool. per annum to ſupport him during his 


* thus in eaſy circumſtances he left England to 


viſit every thing curious in Italy, of which he has 
iven one of the moſt ingenious accounts ever yet | 


publiſhed. His poem on the ſtate of Italy, addreſ- 


ed to lord Hallitax, is equally a mafter-piece, and 


has been tranilated into the Italian language, by Sig- 


nor Salvini, Greek Profeſſor at Florence. 


In 1701 he returned to England, and on the death 


of king William, in 1702, his penſion was taken 


from him. He continued, however, to be eſteemed 


by ſuch of the nobility as were lovers of literature, | 


and upon the recommendation of lord Hallifax, the 
lord treaſurer Godolphin employed him to write a 
poem on the glorious battle of Blenheim, which is 
one of the nobleſt performances on the ſubject that 
was ever written either by the antients or moderns. 

In 1706 he was appointed commiſſioner of appeals, 
and ſoon after ſecretary to Sir Charles Hodges, at that 
time one of the principal ſecretaries of ſtate, When 
the earl of Wharton went over as lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, in 1709, Mr. Addiſon was appointed prin- 
cipal ſecretary to his excellency, and during his abode 
in Dublin, wrote a conſiderable part of the Tatler, 
which was publiſhed for the benefit of his friend Mr. 
Steele. 

On his return to England he wrote many papers in 
the ſpectator, his ſignature being either C LI or O, 
from the muſe Clio. In 1713 he wrote his celebrated 
tragedy of Cato, which run thirty-five nights ſucceſ- 
ſively, and was only ſtopped by the inditpoſition of 
one of the actors. In this performance the principles 
of liberty are repreſented in ſuch amiable colours, and 
flavery held forth in ſo odious a light, that although 
it was acted at a time when this nation was apparent- 
ly on the eve of loſing its moſt valuable rights and 
privileges, yet ſo ſtrong is the force of truth, that 
both parties ſeemed to contend which ſhould be moſt 
forward in their applauſe. 

On the death Y queen Anne he was appointed ſe- 
cretary to the lords juſtices, ſecretary for the affairs 
of Ireland, and one of the lords commiſſioners of 
trade : and during the rebellion in 1715, he wrote 
the Freeholder, which at that time did more real ſer- 
vice to the cauſe of liberty, than all the books pub- 
liſhed on the ſubject. He had been ſeveral years inti- 
mately acquainted with the counteſs of Warwick, 
whoſe ſon, the then earl, he had trained up in the 
principles of virtue and religion, and in 1716 he mar- 
ried that lady, by whom he had one daughter. 

In 1717 he was appointed principal ſecretary of 
ſtate to his majeſty George I. but his declining fate 
of health obliged him to reſign that high employment 
ſoon after. He died of an aſthma and dropiy at Hol- 
land Houſe, near Kenſington, on the 17th of June, 
1719, and was buried in Weſtminſter Abbey. 

o attempt a delineation of the character of Mr. 
Addiſon, would require a pen like his own: we ſhall 
therefore content ourſelves with the two following 
anecdotes, and refer the reader to his works, which 
will be read with admiration as long as the Engliſh 
tongue ſhall remain a living language. 

A noble counteſs, whole lord was intimately ac- 
quainted with Mr. Addiſon, unfortunately conceived 
a violent paſſion for him, although ſhe knew it to be 
inconſiſtent with her ſolemn oath of fidelity to her 
huſband. Mr. Addiſon frequently viſited his lord- 
any & and the lady made ſeveral advances to him; but 
as his morals were pure and untainted, he had nor 
the leaſt thought of her deſign, and imputed her free- 
dom merely to the effect of generous friendſhip. But 
he was ſoon undeceived, for the lady, unable to ſup- 
preſs the violence of her paſfion any longer, and con- 
hding in ſecrecy on his part, broke through all the 
rules of female decorum, and wrote him a letter, 
wherein ſhe declared not only her paſſion, but even 
ſolicited him to defile her huſband's bed. To a per- 
ſon poſſeſſed of an ordinary degree of virtuous forti- 
tude, this requeſt would have been readily complied 
with, as it muſt at all times be a ſtrong temptation 
even to the moſt rigid virtue. But Mr. Addiſon re- 
ſiſted the fatal ſnare in ſuch a manner, that not only 
does honour to the holy religion he profeſſed, but 
ought to be held forth to public view, as a copy to 
be imitated by young men in every ſtation of life. 
As the fear of God deterred him from committing fo 
baſe a crime, ſo his humane diſpoſition forbade him 
to expole the waman, whoſe greateſt fault was the 
cherithing an irregular paſſion. Determined not to 
put himſelf any more in her way, he found means to 
convey her a letter to the following import. That 
ſhe had inadvertently, and without proper regard to 
her marriage vow, cheriſhed an unwarrantable paſſion, 
| which if not ſuppreſſed muſt end in her ruin.—T E 
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her lord was a man of the ſtricteſt virtue, and while 
he was treating her with the moſt tender affection, 
ſhe was contriving a ſcheme to diſhonour his bed.— 
That as he had been undeſignedly the unhappy ob- 
ject of temptation, ſhe might reſt aſſured that her let- 
ter was conſigned to the flames, and its contents 
ſhould remain a ſecret to all the world but that A 
regard both for her temporal and eternal intereſt obli- 
ged him to decline his viſits for the future. you 
« have charms (ſays he) madam, and I have paſ- 
« ſions.“ | 

Sach was Mr. Addiſon's notions concerning mo- 
ral and religious duties; and the ſecond anecdote will 
convince us, that the power of genuine chriſtianity 
operated on the mind of this great man in contormity 
with his belief of its ſacred principles. 

The late pious Dr. Young, in a letter to the au- 
thor of Sir Charles Grandifon, has preſerved the 
following account of Mr. Addiſon's laſt moments, 
which might have otherwiſe been utterly loſt to poſ- 

rity. | 
* a long, and manly, but vain ſtruggle with 
« his diſtemper, he diſmiſſed his phyſicians, and with 
« them all hopes of life : but with his hopes of life he 
« difmifſed not his concern for the living : he ſent 
« for a youth nearly related and finely accompliſhed, 
« but not above being the better for good impreſſions 
from a dying friend. He came, but life now glim- 
mering in the ſocket, the dying friend was filent : 
after a decent and proper pauſe, the youth ſaid, 


« Dear Sir, you ſent for me; I believe, and I hope 


« you have ſome commands; I ſhall hold them moſt 
« ſacred. May diſtant ages E the doctor) not 
„only hear, but feel the reply ! Forcibly graſping 
« the youth's hand, he ſoftly ſaid. See in what 
« peace a Chriſtian can die He fpoke with diffi- 
„ culty, and ſoon expired.” 


He taught us how to live; and oh ! too high 
A price for knowledge, taught us how to die ! 


Tromas BENNET, D. D was born in Saliſbury, 
in 1673, and received the rudiments of learning at 
the free-ſchool of that city; after Which he was re- 
moved to St. John's College, Cambridge, where he 
finiſhed his ſtudies, and entered into holy orders. 

His firſt preferment was the rectory of St. James 
at Colcheſter, where he remained ſeveral years, and 
entered into a warm controverſy with the diſſenters. 


But in the opinion of-the moſt judicious, he carried | 


his oppoſition againſt thoſe people to an unwarranta- 
ble height. 

During the heat of this controverſy, the dean and 
chapter of St. Paul's preſented him to the valuable 
living of St. Giles, Cripplegate, which he enjoyed 
till his death in 1728. 

He was the author of a Hebrew grammar, which is 
faid to be one of the beſt hitherto publiſhed. 
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Joun Hucnes, an eminent poet, and judicious 
critic, was born at Marlborough in this county, on 
the 29th of January, 1677. He received the rudi- 
ments of claſſical learning at a private ſchool in Lon- 
don; and though not bleſſed with an academical 
education, he excelled in taſte, as well as in genius, 
many who have enjoyed that advantage. His turn 
for poetry began to diſcover itſelf in the 19th year of 
his age, when he tranſlated into Engliſh one of the 
moſt celebrated odes of Horace, and drew the out- 
lines of a tragedy. But the firſt piece he publiſhed 
was a poem on the treaty of Utrecht, hic made its 
appearance in 1697. 

From this period he continued, till the day of his 
death, to favour the world with many other ingenious 
compoſitions, both in poetry and proſe. He was the 
author of more than twenty papers in the Spectator ; 
and had one advantage above moſt of his cotemporary 
poets, that he was equally verſed in the fiſter arts of 
poetry, muſic and drawing. 

His uncommon merit recommended him to the lord 
chancellor Cowper, who appointed him ſecretary to 
the commiſſioners of the peace. He continued in the 
ſame employment under the earl of Macclesfiel l, and 
held it till his death, which happened on the 17th of 
February, 1720, the very night on which his tragedy, 
entitled, The Siege of Damaſcus,” was firſt acted. 
He was then only in the 43d year of his age. 


Thouas Chung was born near Saliſbury, in 1679, 
and bred up to the trade of a Glover, though he 72 
terwards entered into partnerſhip with a Tallow- 
chandler. Endowed with ſtrong natural parts, he 
conceived an opinion, whilſt very young, of his own 
ſuperior abilities ; and having read a great number of 
controverſial writers, his mind was filled with confu- 
ſed notions concerning the truth Syſtematical Chriſ- 
tianity. He eſtabliſhed a ſociety at Saliſbury, where 
theological queſtions were diſcuſſed with the utmoſt 
freedom, and ſoon after publiſhed an eſſay in defence 
of Arianiſm. This book being written by one of his 
ſtation and profeſſion, excited the curioſity of the 
public; and ſo high an opinion had the author of his 
own abilities as a writer, that he challenged Dr. 
Sherlock, then biſhop of Saliſbury, to a conference 
with him on the doctrine of the Trinity. 

A ſhort time after the publication of this eſſay, Mr. 
Chubb was ſent for to London by Sir Joſeph Jeky], 
maſter of the Rolls, who kindly entertained him in 
his family, and ſpent many hours in his company, 
converſing on theological ſubjects ; but Chubb ſoon 
grew tired of London, and returned to Saliſbury, 
where he publiſhed ſeveral tracts, and died in that 
_ in the 68th year of his his age. 

ince his death his poſthumous works have been 
publiſhed in two volumes octavo, which, with thoſe 
publiſhed in his- life-time, make, in all, four vo- 
lumes. . | 
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GLOUCESTERSHIRE, which is ſituated in the Dioceſe of GLoucesTEeR, and Province of 
"CanTERBURY, is | | 
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Bounded by | ' Extends | Contains | Sends to Parliament | 
Warwickſhire, Oxford- | In length 56 miles 13 Hundreds Eight Members, viz. - | 
ſhire and Berkſhire, E. | In breadth 22 1 City 2 for the County 
| Herefordſhire and Mon- And 156 miles in cir- | 27 Market Towns 2 for Glouceſter 
mouthſhire, W. eumference 280 Pariſhes | 2 for Cirenceſter 
| Worceſterſhire, N. | g6 Vicarages 2 for Tewkſbury. | 
{ Wiltſhire and Somerſet- 1229 Villages | 
ſhire, 8. | | | | 
[ ' 


| * * 


This county receives its name from the city of Glouceſter, which was originally called by the antient 
Britons Caerglow, that is, a Fair City, This name was changed by the Romans into Clevum, or 
Glevum, to which the Saxons, as was uſual with them, added Ceſter, which ſignifies a Caſtle, or 

| fortification, and called it Gleavcefter, from whence its preſent name is derived. 


The principal Manufacture of this County is Woolen Cloth. 


The City of GLovcestts, the moſt —_ | poof in the county, is fituated 100 miles north-weſt 
0 ndon. 


ab * lt. — — a. _ — — * AM. At. Mh. Ml. th. th. At. 


af this river is remarkably Clear, and is ſaid to have 
fuch a peculiar property in dying ſcarlet and other 


r. I. grain colours, that no other water can give them ſo 
| tine a gloſs. This has induced the clathiers to ſettle 
Natural Hiſtory of GLOUCESTERSHIRE. along its banks for 20 miles together, and to erect on 


| them a great number of fulling mills. No part of 
bs * the air of this county is equally heal- this river was made navigable till the year 1730, when 
1 thy throughout, yet it is in other reſpects very || it was rendered fo, by act of parliament, from Stroud 
different; for that part called Coteſwold, being a |} to its conflux with the Severn. 
hilly country, has a very ſharp and piercing air, while The Upper Avon riſes in Northamptonſhire, and 
that in the lower lands, called the Vale, is ſoft and running through Warwickſhire, ſeparates Glouceſter- 
mild even in winter. Such, indeed, is the difference, || ſhire from Worceſterſhire, till it falls into the Severn 
that the inhabitants here ſay, that in Coteſwald eight |} near Tewkfbury. | 
months in the year are winter, and the other four too The Lower Avon, alſo diſtinguiſhed by the name 
cold for ſummer ; but that in the Vale, eight months || of Avon Weſt, rifes near Tetbury, on the borders of 
are ſummer, and the other four too warm for winter. Wiltſhire, and ſeparating Glouceſterſhire from Somer- 
The foil is in general exceeding fertile, and produ- ſetfhire, falls into the Severn near Briſtol. This ri- 
ces various forts of corn, with all the fruits proper | ver abounds with a ſort of fiſh called Elvers, which 
for the climate. Even the highways, in ſame parts, ¶ are ſhaped like ſmall needles, and ſeem to be young 
abound with fruits, which grow in the hedges ; and {| eels, Drone quantities of theſe are taken by the fiſh- 
formerly there were plenty of vineyards, whoſe grapes || ermen, who make them into cakes with eggs, which 
were greatly eſteemed; and it is ſaid that the wine || being fried, are, by ſome, eſteemed a great delicacy. 
made of them was little inferior to that of France, Glouceſterſhire is divided into three parts, the 
The principal rivers that water this county are, || names of which are, Coteſwold, the Vale, and the 
the Severn, the Wye, the Stroud, and the two Foreſt of Dean. 
Avons. | ' Coteſwold, which borders an Warwickſhire, Ox- 
The Severn and the Wye have been already de- || fordſhire and Berkſhire, is not very fertile, but welt 
ſcribed, the former in Shropſhire, and the the latter || calculated for feeding great numbers of ſheep, whoſe 
ia Herefordſhire. | wool is very fine, and highly eſteemed. This renders 
The Stroud riſes alittle to the eaſt of Painſwick in || it a cloathing county, and it has many towns entirely 
this county; and running weſtward falls into the Se- employed in that trade. 
vern about fix miles below Glouceſter. The water | The Vale, which is the middle part, is a fertile 
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Jain, that extends on both ſides the river Severn. f It 
is in this part of the county the cheeſe is made, which 
is ſo much in eſteem, and ſo well known in London 
by the name of Glouceſter cheeſe, though it muſt be 
owned that the cheeſe of other counties is often ſold 
in its ſtead. * | 

The Foreſt of Dean lies in the weſtern part of the 
county. It is of a triangular form, and encloſed be- 
tween the Wye, the Severn, and the ſmall river Ley- 
den. It contains 30, ooo acres, is twenty miles long, 
and ten broad, and was antiently over-run wit 
woods. The oaks that grow where the woods are 
ſill preſerved are reckoned the beſt in England; and 
from this foreſt moſt part of the timber formerly uſed 
in ſhip-building was brought; a circumſtance ſo well 
known to the Spaniards, that when they fitted out their 
Armada in 1558 to invade England, the officers who 
directed that expedition were expreſsly ordered to de- 
ſtroy this foreſt, as the moſt ſpeedy and effectual way 
to ruin our marine. On the other hand, to cultivate 


and preſerve the wood, in a ſufficient part of this diſ- 
trict, has been the conſtant care of our legiſlature. | 


Great part of it was encloſed by an a& of parliament 
paſſed in the reign of king Charles II. and ſome years 
ago a number o cottages, which had been built ia and 
near the woods, were ordered to be pulled down, be- 
cauſe the inhabitants damaged the trees, by cutting or 
lopping them for fuel. | 

In this foreſt there are alſo many rich mines of 
iron, for the working of which ſeveral acts of parlia- 
ment have paſſed; and a number of towns and vil- 
lages have been built in different parts of the foreſt, 
for carrying on that manuſacture. 

At a village called TaysTox, on the northern bor- 
ders of the foreſt, a gold mine was diſcovered in the 
year 17c0, of which a leaſe was granted to ſome re- 
tiners, who extracted ſome gold from the ore, but did 
not go on with the work, the quaugity of gold being 
fo ſmall as not to anſwer the expence of ſeparation. 

As foreſts are the property of the crown, the king 
has a large and ſtrong building in the center of this 
foreſt, where there is a court held to preſerve the vert 
and veniſon, It is called the Specch Hou and the 
judges of it are the verdurers, choſen by the freehold- 
ers of the county. The miners have alſo a court in 
this foreſt, which is directed by a ſteward, appointed 
by the conſtable of the foreſt and juries of miners, 
who have their particular laws and cuſtoms, by which 
they are governed, and determine all diſputes and dif- 
ferences that ariſe between them. 

There are many quarries in different parts of this 
county, the ſtones of which grow in looſe pieces, from 
a foot to four or five feet ſquzre. They never rife 

erpendicular, but are all flanting, ſome one way, and 
tome another. They are generally of the colour of a 
blueiſh ſlate or lead; but in ſome quarries they are 
browniſh, and in others grey. They are uſed for 
building houſes and walls, and in the country parts 
they ſerve for encloſures, 

{here are two remarkable kinds of earth found in 
this county, both of which are of the nature of oker, 
the one being red, and the other yellow, They are 
very brittle, and often crumble to duft in the places 
where they lie; if touched with the fingers they 
greatly ſtain them, The red is between crimſon and 
purple, and the yellow is of a fine gold colour: they 
both make very good paint when ground with oil, 
and much bettter than the common ſorts. Beſides 
theſe, there is a deep red ſort of earth, which is in 
great plenty, but not ſo fine: and another that is yel- 
low, and fo light, that it may be blown away with the 


breath: however, it ſtains more than the other, and 


is as fine as hair powder. It greatly reſembles the 
French oker, but is much finer. 
In ſome parts of this county are high rocks, in the 


crevices of which are found two different ſorts of ſub- 


ſtances known to naturaliſts by the names of cryſtal 

and ſpar. They are both clear and tranſparent, and 

in angulated forms : one end is generally fixed to the 

rock, the other pointed or ſharp, and they commonly 

row in cluſters. Some are very clear, bright and 

bard, and others are muddy, ſofter, and leſs gloſſy; 
2 


— - 


| 


the firſt of theſe are the cryſtals, and the latter ſpars. 
Cryſtals will cut glaſs, and undergo no change in the 
fire, unleſs the heat be very violent, and then "they 
will change into a kind of glaſs ; but the ſpars wi 
not ſo much as ſcratch glaſs, and if put into the fire 
will ſoon calcine to lime. 

Thoſe called Briſtol ſtones are of the cryſtal kind, 
they are in general perfectly tranſparent and colourleſs, 
except ſome that are a lrtle whitiſh, but theſe are nor 
common, They have a natural poliſh, and may be 
ſet in rings with little other trouble than ſeparatin 
them from each other. There are large quantities o 
them in the clefts of rocks and cavities of ſtones, eſpe- 
cially in thoſe where there is an iron ore. People 
make it their buſineſs to dig for them and ſell then, 
for the embelliſhment of grottos and the like. Soms 
of theſe ſtones reſemble table diamonds, and others 
have the appearance of roſe diamonds. In ſome parts 
they grow very ſmall, ſhort and numerous ; but in 
other parts the cluſters riſe higher, .and are more irre- 
gular. Though they generally adhere to the rock at 
one end, yet there are ſome that lie flat, growing to 
— ſtone by one ſide, and thoſe are pointed at both 
ends. ä 
The aſtroites, or ſtar ſtones, are likewiſe found in 
many parts of this county. They are exceeding beau- 


| tiful, and have in them a peculiar property, which is, 


that if put into vinegar, they will be immediately in 
motion. The reaſon of this ſingularity is very ob- 
vious, for there being a fermentation beter the 
acid of the vinegar and the alkali of the ſtone, there 
muſt conſequently be a motion produced, eſpecially as 
the aſtroites are ſmall, and therefore may be eaſily 
diſturbed. 

Glouceſterſhire produces a great plenty of all the 
neceſſaries of life, ſuch as grain, cattle, fowl and game. 
They have alſo excellent bacon, and make great quan- 
tities of cyder, which they ſend to various parts of 
the kingdom. The rivers afford plenty of fiſh, eſpe- 


cially the Severn, which abounds with ſalmon, lam 


May and conger eels. 
he principal manufacture is woolen cloth; and 
it was computed, that before our wool began to be 
clandeſtinely exported to France, 50, ooo pieces of 
cloth were made yeatly in this county, which being 
eſtimated at 10l. a piece, the fine with the coarſe, 
amounts to 500,000l. | 
With reſpe& to the inhabitants of Glouceſterſhire 
in general, they have always been diſtinguiſhed for 
their induſtry and fobriety ; and thoſe in an elevated 
rank are remarkable for their politeneſs and hoſpitality 
to ſtrangers, 


reer. n. 
Topographical Deſcription of GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 


THE city of GtloucEsrER, the principal place in 

the county, is pleaſantly fitnated on a hill, and 
ſecured on the weſt fide by a branch of the Severn, 
which is navigable for large ſhips to the quay. It is 
a place of very great antiquity, and juſtly deferves the 
name given it by the antient Britons, namely, A Fair 
City, though at that time it could only be an incloſure 
in a wood, as all their other cities then were. 

After the Romans had ſubdued this part of the 
iſland, they were under the neceſſity of planting a co- 
lony here, on account of the continual incurſions of 
the Silures, who inhabited the ſouthern part of Wales, 
and who were the laſt that conſented to ſubmit to the 
Roman yoke. One of the legions, beſides ſome 
auxiliaries, were always ſtationed here, ſo that before 
the departure of the Romans, it was a place of great 
repute, 

hen the Saxons firſt landed in this iſland, Glou- 
ceſter ſeems to have made part of the territory claimed 
by the kings of Weſſex, but the Mercians afterwards 
wreſted it out of their hands, and kept poſſeſſion of it, 
till the heptarchy was diſſolved, when from a variety 
of circumſtances, it appears to have been one of the 


moſt conſiderable places in this part of the iſland, be- 
| cauſe 
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cauſe Edward the Confeſſor made choice of it to enter- 
tain his brother-in-Jaw, the earl of Boulogne, when 
he came on a viſit to England. 

It was made a free borough by king John, and when 
his ſon Henry III. was crowned here, he granted it a 
charter of incorporation, with the privilege of keeping 
a market. He allo inlarged its juriſdiction over ſeveral 
places in the neighbourhood, and granted them power 
to hold places of the crown, and keep a coroner, be- 
ſides many other valuable privileges, which it ſtill 
enjoys. 

Simon Mountfort, earl of Leiceſter, beſieged it, and 


took it in four days; but prince Edward having ad- 
vanced with a ſtrong army drove the earl from it, and 


would have puniſhed the burgeſſes, but was diſſuaded 
through the interceſſion of the biſhop of Worceſter, 
who gave ſecurity for their paying a fine of one thou- 
ſand marks. 
In 1278, a great council was held in this city, 
wherein many wiſe laws were made for the good of 
the ſubjects, which are ſtil] known by the name of the 
Statutes of Glouceſter, and are often quoted in rhe 
courts of law. 12 ö 

When Richard III. was duke of this city, he had 
ſuch a regard for it, that he procured it a charter, to 
be a county of itſelf, with many other privileges, al- 
though it does not ſeem to have availed itſelf of them 
for many yeats after, becauſe we learn, tlrat in the 
reign of H 
perſon ſuffered his houſe to fall to decay, he was to 
loſe his title to his freehold, and the lord of the manor 
was at liberty to build upon it. 


On the breaking out of the civil wars in the reign | 


of Charles I. a garriſon was placed here, by order of 
the parliament, under the command of colonel Maſ- 
fey, who, from the whole of his conduct, ſeems to 


have been a moſt gallant officer, and his ſervices in | 


this city and its neighbourhood, were very prejudicial 
ro the king's intereſts, becauſe it helped not only to 
break off the communication between the royal army 
and South Wales, but alſo with Briſtol and other 
places. The king knew if he could gain poſſeſſion of 
Glouceſter, it would be of the greateſt advantage to 
him; and for that purpoſe marched to it with a great 
army, where he a e fe the tenth of Auguſt, 1643, 
and ſummoned Maſſey to ſurrender; but the un- 
daunted colonel returned for anſwer, That he was 
„ ſworn to keep the city for his majeſty, by both 
« houſes of parliament, and ſo he would, by God's 
<< help.” AFR. TSS 
Charles was ſo enraged at the colonel's anſwer, that 
he ordered his nephew, prince Rupert, to attack the 
ſuburbs ; but before he had time to do any thing, the 
governor, who had either notice ot, or ſuſpected his 
defigns, ordered the houſes without the walls to 
be burnt down. The prince then attacked the 
walls, but after many had been killed on both fides, 
and the garriſon reduced to great hardſhips for pro- 
viſions, the earl of Eſſex obliged the king to raiſe the 


liege. 

The abbey of Glouceſter was one of the moſt mag- 
nificent in 13 and was founded during the 
reign of the Saxon kings: but the beautiful church, 
ſtill ſtanding, is of later date, and, like moſt other 
great ſtructers, was built at different times, partly 
dy the munificence of its prelates, but chiefly by the 
gifts made at the tomb of the unfortunate king Ed- 
ward II. who lies buried in it under a fine monument 
of white marble, fronting the high altar. And near it 
is another monument, to the memory of juſt ſuch an 
unfortunate prince as the. laſt mentioned, namely, 
Robert, duke of Normandy, whoſe brother, Heary 
I. was confined many years in priſon at Briſtol, 

On the diſſolution of monaſteries, in the reign of 
Henry VIII. the revenues of this convent amounted 
to 19461. 5s. gd. per annum, a conſiderable ſum in that 


age! The king ordered the church to be ſecularized, 


and erected it intoa biſhap's fee, which it has remained 
ever ſince. 

The firſt biſhop. of Glouceſter was the pious and 
learned doctor John Hooper, who was fo ſtrenuous to 
promote the reformation, that queen Mary thought ſhe 


enry VIII. an order was made, that if any | 


— 


— 


could not fix a greater indignity upon him, than that 
of cauſing him to be burnt before the gate of the ca- 
thedral. He was an holy, humble and pious man 
but ſo averſe to every ſuperſtitious ceremony, that it 
was with great difficulty he could be prevailed upon 
to wear the habits, and only complied for the ſake of 
peace. When the popiſh commiſſioners proceeded to 
degrade him, by ſtripping off his robes, he told them, 
he was exceeding glad to part with them, becauſe he 
never loved to wear them. The circumftances of cru- 
elty attending his execution may be ſeen in the reve- 
rend Dr. Southwell's New Bock of Martyrs, or Complete 
Chriſtian Martyrology, lately publiſhed in Weekly 
Numbers by J. Cooke, Paternoſter-row, London. 

Glouceſter is at preſent a we!l-built, clean and hea'.- 
thy city. It has four gates, each of which gives name 
to a ſtreet, and are called Eaſtgate- ſtreet, Weſtgate- 
ſtreet, Northgate-ſtreet, and Southgate-ftreet. The 
extent from the eaſt to the weſt gate is near a mile; 
and from the north to the ſouth gate about half a 
mile, though the buildings extend conſiderably be- 
yond all the gates except the weſt. The extent with- 
out the eaſt 'Þ is near half a mite, and called Bar- 
ton-ſtreet, It is near the ſame diſtance without the 
north gate; and about a qQarter of a mile without the 
ſouth gate, which is called Littleworth. 

The north gate is uſed as a priſon, both for felons 
and debtors belonging to the city; and the caſtle 
(which was built in the reign of William the. Con- 
queror) is the priſon for the county. The eaſt gate 
is uſed as a Bridewel}, or houſe of correction for va- 
gabonds, and other diſorderly perſons. | 

In the center of the city, where the four great 
ſtreets meet at right angles, is a ſtatue of colonel Sel- 
wyn, member of parliament for the city, who, at his 
own expence, made a very large and noble reſervoir 
of excellent water, at about half a mile diſtance ; the 
water is brought into a baſan placed at the feet of the 
ſtatue, and from thence extends on each fide into 
four canals, one of which paſſes through each of the 
four great ſtreets, for the convenient ſupply of the 
inhabitants. _ | f 

The cathedral, which, as we before obſerved, be- 
longed to the abbey, is a lofty and beautiful ſtructure, 
with a fine tower, on the top of which are four pin- 
nacles ; and in it is an excellent ring of eight bells. 
There is alſo a remarkable large bell, that requires ſix 
men to ring it. Over the caſt end of the choir is a 
whiſpering gallery, which, in the davs of ignorance, 
paſſed for a wonder among the vulgar ; but thoſe who 
are acquainted with the rules of architecture can eali- 
ly account for it, there being nothing more thau the 
nature and equallity of the workmanſhip that occa- 
fons the reverberating of the voice. The chapter 
conſiſts of a dean, archdeacon, and fix prebendaries, 
together with vicars and ſinging men. | 

Belides the cathedral, this city has five pariſh - 
churches, namely, 

S. Mary de Load, which ſtands near the cathedral, 
and is called the Mother Church. It has a very good 
tower, with a ring of ſix bells. of 

St. John Baptiſt is fituated in the North-gate ſtreet. 
It has a neat ſpire, with a ring of five bells. 

St. Michael is a handſome church, and has a neat 
tower, with a ring of ſix bells. And , 

St. Nicholas, in the Weft-gate-ſtreet, has alſo 2 
neat ſpire, with a ring of ſix bells. 

In South. te- ſtreet is the wheat market- houſe, at 
the upper end of which is a ſtatue of queen Anne, and 
at the lower end a conduit. 

Here are ſeveral charitable foundations, among 
which, without the South-gate, is a noble infirmary, 
erected in the year 1760, at the ſole expence of the 


caunt 


In Eaſtgate-ficeer, oppolite the bartey market- 
houſe, is the Blue-coat Hoſpital, where _ boys, 
ſons of freemen, are maintained as well as cloathed 
and educated, There is alſo a charity-ſchool for up- 
wards of eighty children, feventy of whom ae 
cloathed. | 

The city is governed by a mayor, eleven aldermen, 


and twenty-four common-council, from among 
hour 
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whom the two ſheriffs are choſen, Their magiſtrates 
are honoured with all the enſigns of power uſed in 
other cities, ſuch as ſword, mace, cap of maintenance, 
and ſcarlet gowns, which are worn on all public occa- 
8. 

lo rh tradeſmen of the city are divided into twelve 
companies, diſtinguiſhed by the names of ſo many 
profeſſions, each of which has a maſter with proper 
officers. 

Here is a ſtone bridge over the Severn; and from 
the many ſmall veſſels that are conſtantly going up 
and down the river, conſiderable ſums of money are 
ſpent in the city, which makes it both rich and popu- 

US. 

1 Glouceſter has two weekly markets on Wedneſdays 
and Saturdays, and is diſtant from London 100 miles. 

In the neighbourhood of Glouceſter are many re- 
markable places, which we ſhall mention in their 
proper order. . 

About a mile to the ſouth-eaſt of the city is Ronin 
Hood's HiLL, a very pleaſant walk for the citizens, 
particularly to the reſervoir that ſupplies the city with 
water, which is at the foot of a hill; and near itis a 
ſmall public houſe, kept by the perſon who takes care 
of the water-works. His buſineſs is to ſee that the 
citizens are properly ſupplied with water ; and if any 
of the pipes happen to burſt, he is obliged to aſſiſt in 
mending them. 

On one part of Robin Hood's Hill is the ſeat of 
Mr. Selwyn, near which is a medicinal ſpring called 
the Red Well, from the redneſs of the earth at the 
bottom. The water of this well is much eſteemed, 
on account of its great efficacy in ſeveral inveterate 
diſorders. 

On the ſame ſide of the hill, near the top, was for- 
merly a beacon, and the place retains the name to this 
day. The ſummit of the hill is greatly viſited, from 
its affording a noble and extenſive proſpect over the 
neighbouring country. The vale beneath lies open 
to the view on the ſouth-weſt ; on the north-weſt are 

fields of corn and paſture; and adjoining is the ele- 
gant ſeat of Thomas Heywood, Elq. 

To the north-weſt of the hill is the ſeat of Daniel 
Lyons, Eſq. near which are fine rows of elm trees; 
and to the right is the feat of Charles Barrow, Eſq. 
There is alſo a large houſe, which formerly belonged 
to the family of Newark, but it is now in ruins, and 
only inhabited by a. poor labourer, becauſe the vulgar 
have long entertained a notion of its being haunted 
by dæmons or evil ſpirits... ; 

A little farther to the north is the elegant ſeat of fir 
John Guile, with a moſt noble park, well ſtocked with 
deer. There is likewiſe a moſt agreeable view. of the 
courſe of the river Severn, with-its beautiful windings 


and turnings for above twenty miles, whilſt the whole | 


city of Glouceſter appears below as only a diminitive 
village. The proſpect from this hill, which is the 
moſt romantic that can be imagined, is terminated 
by a majeſtic range of mountains. | 

About half a mile without the Weſt-gate of the ci- 
ty, is the Iſle of Alney ; and near where the criminals 
are executed. is a Jarge meadow, in which the horſe 
races are held. | 

At a ſmall diftance from this is a paſture field, 
known by the name of the KING's Home, where, at 
different times, have been dug up not only great num- 
bers of Roman coins, but alſo ſeveral other curious 
antiquities. 

A little to the north-weſt of the city is a village cal- 
led LanTBUuRY, well known formerly for its monaſ- 
tery, of which ſtill ſome remains are to be ſeen. This 
monaſtery muſt have been of great repute, for at the 
general diflolution of religious houſes its annual re- 
venues amounted to 7481. 198. 11d. 

About two miles ſouth of Glouceſter is an agreeable 
village called HEMPsTEAD. The church ſtands upon 
a hill, and has a tower between the body of it and the 
chancel, in which is the effigy of a judge in his robes, 
lying at length on a monument. It was deſigned for 
Richard Atkins, Eſq. chief juſtice of South Wales, 
who died in 1610. | 

Three miles ſouth-weſt of Glouceſter is a village 
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called ELMORE, from the great quantity of eels caught 
in this part of the Severn, on whoſe banks the village 
is ſituated. The church is a ſpacious building, ſup- 
ported by pillars, and has a tower, with battlements. 

Leaving Glouceſter and its neighbourhood, and pro- 
ceeding to the north-eaſt, the firſt place we come to 
is 

CHELTENHAM, ſo called from its ſituation on the 
Chilt, a ſmall ſtream that runs into the Severn. It is 
a place of great antiquity, as appears from Nooms-day 
book, where it is mentioned as one of the royal ma- 
nors. It was formerly famous for its mineral waters, 
but of late years it has loſt much of its reputation, 
and is now little vifited. The inhabitants, however, 
carry on a conſiderable trade in malt, which is fent 
down the river to Briſtol, and other places. 

The church is a venerable gothic ſtructure, built in 
the form of a croſs, with iſles on each fide, and a tow- 
er in the middle, in which is a good ring of bells. 

Here is a good free-ſchool, where youth are inſtruc- 
ted in grammar learning ; and the maſter and uſher 
have both handſome ſalaries. Near the ſchool is an 
alms-houſe for fix poor perſons, who have each a ſhil- 
ling a week. 

The town does not contain any thing more worthy 
of notice, the houſes being in general very irregular, 
and the ſtreets ill paved. It has a weekly market on 
Thurſday, and is diſtant from London 93 miles. 

TEwKSBURY, the next place we viſited, is an an- 
tient, large, and populous town. It was very con- 
ſiderable during the heptarchy, as appears from its 
ſtately abbey, founded about the beginning of the 
eighth century by two brothers, Saxon noblemen, as 
an atonement for ſome horrid crimes they had com- 
mitted. 

Nothing can be more delightful than the ſituation 
of this town, for it ſtands on that part of the Severn, 
where the Avon falls into it, with two other ſmall 
ſtreams, ſo that it is almoſt encompaſſed with water. 
Edward II. granted ſeveral privileges to the town, but 
it was not incorporated till the reign of James I. when 
it received a charter to be governed by twenty-four of 
the principal burgeſſes, who are authoriſed to chuſe 
from among themſelves, two bailiffs annually, who act 
as the ruling magiſtrates. 

The church of this antient abbey is ſti'] ſtanding : 
it is a noble gothic ſtructure, and is uſed by the inha- 
bitants for the performance of divine ſervice. On 
the weſt end of the church are two turrets, and the 
great tower in the middle has aring of exceeding fine 


bells. 


The woolen manufactory was once carried on here 
to great advantage, but it has declined much of late 
years, though they have ſtill a conſiderable trade in 
knitting of cotton, and ſome other articles. 

Here is an excellent free-ſchool founded by Wil- 
liam Ferrers in 1675, who ſettled a handſome ſalary 
on the maſter; but it has received many benefactions 
ſince that time, ſo that at preſent it is one of the beſt 
in the county. 

There is alſo an hoſpital founded by queen Mary, 
who ordered 4ol. a year to be paid to it out of the Ex- 
chequer, and left the government to the magiſtrates. 
In the church-yard are ten alms-houſes for poor wi- 
dows, but no fund has been left to ſupport them. 

In former times the people of this place were ſo ſa- 
mous for making a ſort of muſtard balls, that a prover- 
bial expreſſion was uſed when ſpeaking of an acute or 
ſharp fellow, He looks as if he lived upon Tewkſbu- 
ry Muſtard.” But — was done here formerly 
in that way, there is no ſuch trade carried on at pre- 
ſent. | 

Soon after the battle of Barnet (fee Hertfordſhire) 
Edward IV. marched to this town to oppoſe Margaret 
of Anjou, who with her ſon prince Edward had landed 
in the welt of England, where they raiſed confiderable 
forces by the aſſiſtance of the duke of Somerſet, who 
was zealous to promote the intereſt of the houſe of Lan- 
caſter. This army was commanded by the prince, which 
induced great numbers to follow his ſtandard, and they 
marched as far as Tewkibury, without knowing any 
thing of the fatal battle of Barnet. Edward marched 
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with great expedition from London, and when he ap- 
proached, ordered his brother Richard firſt to attack 
them, and then made a faint of retreating with a view 
of diſcompoling the ranks of the enemy, and throwing 
them into contuſion. | 

Richard obeyed his orders with the greateſt exact- 
neſs, and Somerſet was ſoon led into the ſnare ; for 
having drawn his men out of their intrenchments, he 
attacked the king's ys but was ſoon defeated, taken 
priſoner, and executed. Many thouſands loſt their 
lives in this battle, and moſt of our hiſtorians tell us, 
that Edward, fon of Henry VI. was cruelly murdered 
by the hands of Richard, duke of Glouceſter. 

The unfortunate queen Margaret, whoſe conduct 
had made her odious to the people, was taken pri- 
ſoner ; but the king of France afterwards procured her 
liberty. She lived many years afterwards ; and as ap- 

ars from our hiſtory, died ſoon after the aged 
ducheſs of York, who had ſeen bath her ſons kings 


of England, their male iſſue extinct, and her grand- 


daughter married to the inexorable enemy of her 
family, Henry of Richmond, by which the white and 
red roſes were united. The battle of Tewkſbury was 
fought on the 1oth day of May 1471. 

This town received ſummonſes to ſend repreſenta- 
tives to parliament in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
which privilege it ſtill enjoys, and they are choſen by 
the inhabitants in general, It has a good weekly 
market on Wedneſday, and is diſtant from London 
102 miles. 

About two miles ſouth of Tewkſbury is a ſmall 
village called DETRHUnxsr, which is built in ſo low a 
ſituation that it often ſuſtains conſiderable dam 
from the overflowing of the Severn. In this vil- 
lage was antiently a convent built by the ſame bro- 
thers who founded the abbey of Tewkibury. It was 
given by Edward thc Confeſſor to the Benedictine 
monaſtery of St. Dennis in France, which enjoyed its 
revenues till the reign of Henry VI. when it was diſ- 
ſolved with the other priories, and its lands fettled 
upon Eaton College. 

WINCHCOMB is a place of great antiquity, and was 
formerly endowed with many privileges, particularly 
that of being a county of itſelf; but at preſent it is 
much reduced from its antignt grandeur. It is, how- 
ever, ſtill very populous, and the houſes in general 
tolerably good. The church, which is the only 
building in it that merits particular notice, is a noble 
gothic ſtructure, with an high tower at the weſt end; 
and within the church are ſeveral handſome monu- 
ments. 

The town has a weekly market on Saturday ; 
and is diſtant from London 93 miles. 

Near W inchcomb is a ſmall village, called SvupLEy, 
and ſometimes SEWDLEY, where are ſtill the remains 
of a ſtrong caſtle, ſuppoſed to have been built by 
Ralph de Boteler, high treaſurer of England, in the 
reign of Henry VI. the acceſhon of Edward IV. 
it became forfeited to the crown, but in the reign of 
queen ny it was given to the family of Bruges, 
now called Bridges, from whom the duke of Chandois 
is lineally deſcended. The towers of this antient 
caſtle are ſtill ſtanding, which, ſhew it to have been a 
place of great ſtrength, and its ſituation is as pleaiant 
as can be imagined. | 

In this village was wane a noble gothic church, 
but during the civil wars in the laſt century great part 
of it was deſtroyed, and no. more now remains than 
what is ſufficient to accommodate the people who at- 
tend there to hear divine ſervice. 

A little to the north of Sudley is another village 
called HALes ABBey, from an antient abbey founded 
here by Richard, ſecond fon of king John, and after- 
. of the Romans. 

This monaſtery, which was for the reception of 
Ciſtertian monks, was endowed with great privileges, 
its abbot being one of thoſe who fat as lords in par- 
liament. On the diſſolution of religious houſes, the 
revenues of this abbey amouted to 3571. 

CAMPDEN, or CAMDEN, the next town we vilited, 
derives its name from the remains of an antient camp, 
where a battle was tought between the Saxons and 


the Britons. It received its charter of incorporation 
from James I. by which the government is veſted in 
two bailiffs, an high ſteward, and twelve burgeſſes, 
who have a right to chuſe the like number of afliftants 
from among the principal inhabitants. 

The chiet building in this town that claims the no- 
tice of a traveller is the church. It is one of the 
moſt beautiful gothic ſtructures in this part of the 
county, having ſide ifles, and a tower 105 feet in 
height. The monuments within are very numerous, 
among which is one curiouſly carved in marble to 
the memory of Sir Baptiſt Hicks, afterwards created 


viſcount Camden, who had a fine ſeat here, great part 


of which was deſtroyed during the civil wars in the 
laſt century. 

This town contains as many charitable foundations 
as any other of the ſame ſize in England. There is 
a free grammar-ſchool, where youth are qualified for 
the univerſity ; a charity-ſchool for educating the 
children of the poor; an alms-houſe for fix poor old 
men and as many women, who have each an allow. 
ance of 38. 4d. per week, beſides a gown and other ne- 
ceflaries; and ſeveral donations of bread, which is 
diſtributed weekly to thoſe who do not receive alms 
from the pariſh. 

The principal trade of this town conſiſts in the 
making of ſtockings, great quantities of which are 
ſent to London. It has a weekly market on Wed. 
neſday, and is diſtant from the metropolis 86 miles. 

We muſt not quit this place without taking notice 
of a circumſtance that happened here in the laſt cen- 
tury, which is of fo ſingular a nature, that the like 
perhaps, is not to be met with in the annals of this 
or any other county. It is relative to a woman and 
her two ſons, namely Joan Perry, and John and 
Richard Perry, all of whom ſuffered ignominious 
deaths, by publie execution, for the ſuppoſed murder 
of William Harriſon, gentleman. The particulars 
of this very fingular affair are as foilow : 


On Thurſday the 16th day of Auguſt, 1660, 
William Harriſon, ſteward to the Jady viſcountefs 
Campden, at Campden, being about ſeventy years of 
age, walked from Campden aforeſaid to Charring- 
worth, about two miles from thence, to receive his 
lady's rent; and not returning ſo early as uſual, his 
wife, between eight and nine o'clock that evening, 
fent her ſervant, John Perry, to meet his maſter on 
the way from Charringworth : but neither Mr. Har- 
riſon, nor his ſervant, John Perry, returned that 
night. The next morning early Edward Harriſon 
(William's ſon) went towards Charringworth, to 
enquire after his father; when on the way meeting 
Perry coming from thence, and being informed b 
him he was not there, they went together co Ebring- 
ton, à village between Charringworth and Camp- 
den, where they were told by one Daniel, that Mr. 
Harriſon called at his houſe in the evening before, in 
his return from Charringworth, but did not (tay. 
They then went to Paxford, about a mile from thence, 
where not hearing any thing of Mr. Harriſon, they re- 
turned towards Campden : on the way, being informed 


that a hat, a band and comb, were taken up in the 
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highway, between Ebrington and Campden, by a 
poor woman, then leafing in the field, they went to 
her, and found the hat, band, and comb, which they 


knew to be Mr. Harriſon's. Being conducted by the 
woman to the place where the found the fame, (in 


the highway between Ebrington and Campden, near 
unto a great furze-brake) they there ſearched for Mr. 
Harriſon, ſuppoſing he had been murdered, the hat 
and comb being hacked and cut, and the band bloody, 
but nothing more could be there found. Informa- 
tion of this being brought to Campden, the town was 
fo alarmed, that men, women, and children ran ta 
the place to ſearch for Mr. Harriſon's ſuppoſed dead 
body, but all in vain, 
Mrs. Harriſon's. fears for her huſband were now 
much encreas'd\:; having ſent her ſervant Perry (the 
evening before) to meet his maſter, and he not re- 
turning that night, cauſed a ſuipicion that he had 
robbed and murdered him. In contequence of this, 
EN Perry 
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Perry was the next day apprehended and brought be- 
fore a juſtice of peace ; by whom being examined 
concerning his maſter's abſence, and his own ſtaying 
out the night he went to meet him, he gave the tol- 
lowing account. | 

That his miſtreſs ſending him to meet his maſter, 
between eight and nine o'clock in the evening, he 
went down Campden-field, towards Charringworth, 
about a land's length, where meeting with one Wil- 
liam Reed of Campden, he acquainted him with his 
errand, and further told him, that it yonuy dark, 
he was afraid to go forwards and would therefore re- 
turn and fetch his young maſter's horſe ; they both 
went to Mr. Harriſon's court gate, where they part- 
ed; ſoon after which one Pierce coming by, he went 
with him about a bow's ſhot into the fields, and re- 
turned with him likewiſe to his maſter's gate, where 
they alſo parted. He then went into his maſter's hen- 
rooſt, where he lay about an hour, but did not ſleep, 
and when the diced ſtruck 12, he aroſe and went to- 
wards Charringworth, till a great miſt arifing he loſt 
his way, and laid the reſt of the _ under a hedge. 
At day-break, on Friday morning, he went to Char- 
ringworth, where he enquired for his maſter of. one 
Edward Plaiſter, who told him he had been with him 
the afternoon before, and received 23 pounds of him, 
but did not ſtay long. 

He then went to William Curtis, of the fame 
town, who likewiſe told him, he heard his maſter 
was at his houfe the day before, but, not being at 


Kc 


home, he did not fee him. After this he returned 


homewards, (it being about five of the elock in the 
morning) when on the way he met his maſter's ſonp 
with whom he went to Ebrington and Paxford, &c. 
as hath been related. K 

Reed, Pierce, Plaiſterer, and Curtis being exami- 
ned, affirmed what Perry had faid concerning them 
to be true. Perry being then aſked by the juſtice how 
he, who was afraid to go to Charringworth at nine 
o'clock, became fo bold as to go thither at twelve? 
anſwered, that at nine o'clock it was dark, but at 
twelve the moon ſhone. 

Being further afked, why returning twice home, 
and ſtaying till twelve o'clock, he went not into the 
houſe, to know whether his maſter was come home, 
before he went a third time to look after him ; an- 
ſwered, that he knew his maſter was not come home, 
becauſe he ſaw a light in his chamber-window, which 
never uſed tu be there ſo late when he was at home. 

Theſe anſwers not being ſufficiently ſatisfactory, 
Perry was kept in cuſtody at Campden, fometimes in 
an Inn there, and ſometimes in the common priſon, 
from Saturday Auguſt 18 to the Friday following; 
during which time. he was again examined at Camp- 
den, by the aforefaid juſtice of peace, but confeffed no- 
thing more than before; nor at that time could any 
farther diſcovery be made what was become of Jr. 
Harriſon. During his confinementat Campden, he told 
ſome (who preſt him to confefs what he knew concern- 
ing his maſter) that a tinker had killed him ; and to 
others, that he and a gentleman's fervant of the 
neighbourhood had robbed and murthered him ; and 
others again he told, that he was murthered, and hid 
im a bean-rick at Campden, where fearch was (in 
vain) made for him. 

At length he faid, that were he again carried before 
the juſtice, he would diſcover that to him, which he 
would not reveal to any other perſon. On the 24th 
of Auguſt he was again brought before the juſtice, 
who aſked him whether he would yet confefs what 
was become of his maſter ; to which he anſwered, he 
was murthered, but not by him. The juſtice then 
told him, that if he knew him to be murthered, he 
knew likewiſe by whom. This he acknowledged; 
and being urged to confeſs what he knew concerning 
it, affirmed, that it was his mother and his brother 
murthered his maſter. On this confeſſion the juſtice 
adviſed him to conſider what he faid, telling him, that 
he feared he might be guilty of his maſter's death, and 
that he ſhould not draw more innocent blood upon 
his head; for what he now charged his mother and 
brother with might coſt them their lives; but he at- 
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ſo ſtrangled him; which havin 


where they were after found. Bein 
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firming that he ſpoke nothing but the truth, and that 
it he were immediately to die, he would juſtify the 
ſame, the juſtice deſired him to declare how and when 
* did it. 

e then told him, that his mother and his brother 
had teazed him ever ſince he came into his maſter's 
ſervice to help them to money, telling him how poor 
they were, and that it was in his power to _ 
them, by giving them notice when his maſter went to 
receive his lady's rents, for they would way-lay and 
rob him. He further ſaid, that upon the Thurſday . 
morning his maſter went to Charringworth, going of 
an errand into the town, he met his brother in the 
ſtreet, whom he then told whither his maſter was 
going, and if he way-laid him, he might have his 
mon : and further ſaid, that in the evening his miſ- 
treſs ſending him to meet his maſter, he met his bro- 
ther in the ſtreet, before his maſter's gate, going (as he 
ſaid) to meet his maſter, and ſo they went together to 
the church yard, about a ſtone's throw from Mr. Har- 
riſon's gate, where they parted, he going the foot-way, 
croſs the church-yard, and his brother keeping the 
great road, round the church ; but in the 1 
beyond the church, they met again, and went toge- 
ther the way leading to Wane — till they came 
to a gate about a bow's ſhot from Campden-church, 
that goes into a ground of the lady Campden's, called 
the Conygree; which, to thoſe who have a key to go 
through the garden, is the neareſt way from that place 
to Mr. Harriſon's houſe. When they came near unto 
that gate, he the ſaid John Perry ſaith, he told his 
brother, he did believe his maſter was juſt gone into 
the Conygree, (for it was then ſo dark they could not 
diſcern any man fo as to know him) but perceiving 
one to go into that ground, and knowing there was 
no way but for thoſe who had a key, concluded it was 
his maſter : and fo told his brother, if he followed him 
he might have his money ; and he, in the mean time, 
would walk a turn in the fields, which aceordingly he 
did ; and then following his brother about the middle 
of the Conygree, found his maſter on the ground, his 
brother upon him, and his mother ſtanding by; and 
being aſked whether his maſter were then dead, anſ- 
wered, No; for that after he came to them, his maſ- 
ter cryed, © Ah rogues, will you kill me:“ at whic 
he told his brother he hoped he would not kill his maſ- 
ter; who replied, << peace, peace, you're a fool,” and 
done he took a bag 
of money out of his pocket, and threw it into his mo- 
ther's lap; and then he and his brother carried his 
maſter's dead body into the garden adjoining fo the 


Conygree, where they conſulted what to do with it: 


at length they agreed to throw it into the great fink, 


by Wallington's mill, behind the garden; but he ſaid, 


his mother and brother bade him go up to the court 
next the houſe) to hearken whether any one was 
irring, and they would throw the body into the fink : 
and being aſked whether it were there, he fail, he 


knew not, for that he left it in the garden ; but his 


mother and brother ſaid, they would throw it there; 
and if it were not there he knew not where it was; for 
that he returned no more to them, but went to the 
court-gate, which goes into the town, where he met 
with John Pierce, with whom he went into the field, 
and again returned with him to his maſter's gate; af- 
ter which, he went into the hen rooft, where he lay 
till twelve of the clock that night, but ſlept not; and 
having (when he came from his mother and brother) 
brought with him his maſter's hat-band and comb, 
which he laid in the hen-rooſt, he carried the ſaid hat- 
band and comb, and threw them (after he had given 
them three or four cuts with his knite) in the highway, 
alked what he 
intended by fo doing, he faid, he did it that it might 
be believed his maſter had been there robbed and 
murthered ; and having thus diſpoſed of his hat- band 
and comb, he went towards Charringworth, &c. as 


hath been related. 


Upon this confeſſion and accuſation, the juſtice of 
peace gave orders for the apprehending of ſoan and 
Richard Perry, the mother and brother of Juha Per- 
ry, and for ſearching the fink where Mr. Harriſon's 

| bouy 


day, whether he knew who did it, anſwered, 
was his brother; and being further aſked, whether | 


* 
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body was ſaid to be thrown ; which was accordingly 
done, but nothing of him could be there found : the 


fiſh-pools likewiſe (in Campden) were drawn and | 


ſearched, but nothing could be there found neither : 
ſo that ſome were of opinion, the body might be hid 
in the ruins of Campden-houſe, burnt in the late wars, 
and not unfit for ſuch a concealment ; where ſearch 
was likewiſe made, but all in vain. 

On Saturday the 25th of Auguſt Joan and Richard 
Perry, together with John Perry, were brought before 
the juſtice, who acquainting the ſaid Joan and Richard 
with what John had laid to their charge, they denied 
all, with many imprecations on themſelves if they were 
in the leaſt guilty of any thing of which they were ac- 
cuſed ; but John on the other fide affirmed (to their 
faces) that he had ſpoken nothing. but the truth, and 
that they had murdered his maſter ; further telling 
them, that he could never be at quiet for them ſince 
he came into his maſter's fervice, being continually 
followed by them, to help them to money, which they 
told him he might do, by giving them notice when his 
maſter went to receive his lady's rents; and, that he 
meeting his brother Richard in Campden town, the 
Thurſday morning his maſter went to Charringworth, 
told him whither he was going, and upon what er- 
rand. Richard confeſſed he met his brother that 
morning, and ſpoke with him, but nothing paſſed be- 
tween them to that purpoſe ; and both he and his mo- 
ther told John he was a villain to accuſe them wrong- 
fully, as he had done: but John on the other ſide at- 
firmed that he had ſpoken nothing but the truth, and 


would juſtify it to his death. 
One remarkable circumſtance happened in theſe 


prifoners return from the juſtice's houſe to Campden, 


viz. Richard Perry (following at ſome diſtance be- 
hind his brother John) pulling a clout out of his 
pocket, dropt a ball of inkle, which one of his guard 
taking up he defired him to reſtore, ſaying, it was only 
his wife's hair-lace; but the party opening it, and 
finding a flip knot at the end, went and ſhewed it unto 


John, who was then before, and knew nothing of the 


dropping and taking up of this inkle; but bein 
mewed it, and aſted whether he knew it, he ſhoo 
his head and ſaid, yea, to his ſorrow ; for that was the 
firing his brother ſtrangled his maſter with, —This 
was e upon the evidence at their trial. 

The next day, being Sunday, they remained at 


Campden, where the miniſter of the place deſigning 


to ſpeak to them (if poſſible to perſuade them to re- 
pentance and a farther confeſſion) they were brought 
to church; and in their way thither, paſſing by Ri- 
chard's houſe, two of his children meeting him, he 
took the leſſer in his arms, leading the other in his 
hand, when on a ſudden both their noſes fell a bleed- 
ing, which was looked upon as ominous. | 

3 it will not be improper to obſerve, that the 
preceding year Mr. Harriſon had his houſe broke open 
between eleven and twelve o'clock at noon upon 
Campden market-day, whilſt himſelf and his whole 


family were at the lecture; a ladder being ſet up to a 


window of the ſecond ſtory, and an iron bar wrenched 
from thence with a plough ſhare, which was left in 
the room, and ſeven-ſcore pounds in money carried 
away, the perpetrators of which robbery could never 


found. 
After this, and not many weeks before Mr. Harri- 


ſon's abſence, his ſervant Perry one evening, in Camp- 


den-garden, made an hideous outcry, at which ſome 
who heard it coming in, met him running, and ſeem- 


ingly frightened, with a ſharp pick in his hand, to 
whom he told a formal ſtory, that he had been ſet 


upon by two men in white, with naked ſwords, and 
that he defended himſelf with his ſheep-pick, the 
handle whereof was cut in twa or three places ; and 
likewiſe a key in his pocket, which he ſaid was done 


with one of their ſwords. 
Theſe circumftances the juftice having before 


| heard, and calling to mind, upon Perry's confeſſion, 


aſked him firſt concerning the robbery, when his maſ- 


ter loſt ſeven ſcore pounds out of his houſe, at noon- 
es, it 


— 


he was then with him, he anſwered} no, he was then 
at church ; but that hegave him notice of the money, 
and told him in which room it was, and where he 
— 2 have a ladder that would reach the window ; 
and that his brother afterwards told him he had the 
money, and had buried it in his garden, and that 
they were at Michaelmas next to have divided it : 
whereupon ſearch was made in the garden, but no 
money could be there found. 

At the next aſſizes, which were held in September 
following, John, Joan, and Richard Perry, had two 
indictments found againſt them ; one for breaking 
into William Harriſon's houſe, and robbing him of 
140]. in the year 1652 ; the other for robbing and 
murdering the faid William Harriſon on the 16th day 
of Auguſt, 1660. Upon the laſt indictment, the then 
Judge of aſſizes, Sir Chriſtopher Turner, knight, 
would not try them becauſe the body was not found, 
bnt they were then tried upon the other indictment 
for rdby, to which they pleaded not guilty ; but 
ſome whiſpering behind them, they ſoon after plead- 
ed guilty, humbly begging the benefit of his majeſty's 
gracious pardon and act of oblivion, which was 
granted them, 

Being further aſked concerning his being aſſaulted 
in the garden, he confeſſed that it was all a fiction, 
and that having a deſign to rob his maſter, he did it, 
that rogues: (being believed to haunt the place when 
his maſter was robbed) might be thought to have 
done it. | 

But though they pleaded guilty to this indictment, 
being thereunto prompted (as is probable) by ſome 
who were unwilling to loſe time, and trouble the 
court with their trial, in regard as the act of oblivion 


| pardoned them ; yet they all afterwards, and at their 


deaths, denied that they were guilty of that robbery, 
or that they knew who did it. 

Yet at this aſſize, as ſeveral creditable perſons have 
affirmed, John Perry till perſiſted in his tory, that 


his mother and brother had murdered his maſter ; and 


further added, that they had attempted to poiſon him 
in the jail, ſo that he durſt not eat or drink with them. 

At the next aſſizes, which were the ſpring follow. 
ing, Joan, John, and Richard Perry, were by the 
then judge of aſſize, Sir Robert Hyde, knight, tried 
upon the indictment of murder, and pleaded there- 
unto (ſeverally) not guilty. When John's confeſſion 
before the juſtice was proved vive voce by ſeveral wit- 
neſſes Who heard the ſame, he told them, he was 
then mad, and knew not what he faid. 

The other two, Richard and Joan Perry, ſaid they 
were wholly innocent of what they were accuſed . 
and that they knew nothing of Mr. Harriſon's death, 
nor what was become of him; and Richard ſaid, that 
his brother had accuſed others as well as him, to have 
murdered his maſter; which the judge bidding him 
prove, he ſaid, that moſt of thoſe who had given 
evidence againſt him knew it. Ihe jury, after a ſhort 
conſultation, found them all three guilty, and they 
received ſentence of death. 

Some few days after, being taken to the place of 
execution, which was on Broadway-Hill, within fight 
of Campden, the mother (being reputed à witch, and 
to have fo bewitched her ſons that they could confets 
nothing while the lived) was firſt executed : after 
which, Richard being upon the ladder, profeſſed, as 
he had done all along, that he was wholly innocent of 
the fact for which he was then to die, and that he 
knew nothing of Mr. Harriſon's death, nor what 
was become of him; and did with great earneſtneſs 
beg and beſeech his brother (for the ſatisfaction of the 
whole world and his own conſcience) to declare what 
he knew concerning him; but he with a ſurly carriage 
told the people, he was not obliged toconteſs to them: 
yet immediately before he Was turned off, ſaid he 
knew nothing ot his maſter's death, nor what was be- 
come of him, but they- might hereafter poſſibly 


hear. 


Though theſe three perſons all fuffered, yet that 
they were totally innocent of the crime laid to their 


charge, will appear from the following particulars : 
A letter 


G L O: U CEST EN 


a letter from Mr. William Harriſon to fir Thomas 
: Overbury, giving a particular account of his being 
conveyed to Turkey, and made a ſlave there. 


Honoured Sir, 


N obedience to your commands I give you this true 
account of my being carried away beyond the ſeas, 
my continuance there, and return home. On a TI hurl- 
day in the afternoon, in harveſt time I went to Char- 
rinzworth, to demand rents for ” lady Campden, at 
which time the tenants were buly in the fields, and 
late ere they came home, which occaſioned my ſtay 
there till the cloſe of the evening. I expected a con- 
ſiderable ſum, but received only 231. and no more in 
my return home (in the narrow paſſage among Eb- 
rington furzes) there met me one horſeman, who laid, 
Art thou there ? and I, fearing he would have rid 
over me, ſtruck his horſe over the noſe ; whcreupon 
he ſtruck at me with his ſword ſeveral blows, and run 
it into*my ſide; while I (with my little cane) defended 
myſelf as well as I could ; at laſt another came behind 
me, and run me through the thigh, then laid hold of 
the collar of my doublet, and drew me toa hedge : 
ſoon after which a third came up: they did not take 
my money, but mounting me behind one of them, 
drew my arms about his middle, and faſtned my wriſts 
together with ſomething that had a ſpring Jock to it, 
as I conceived, by hearing it give a Inap as they put 
it on; they then threw a great cloak over me, and car- 
ried me away ; in the night they alighted at a hay-rick 
which ſtood near to a ſtone- pit, by a wall-fide, where 
they took away my money, about two hours before 
day (as I heard one of them tell the other he thought 
it to be then), and tumbled me into the ſtone-pit ; 
they ſtaid (as I thought) about an hour at the hay- 
rick, when they took horſe again : one of them bad 
me come out of the pit ; I anſwered, they had my mo- 
ney already, and what would they do with me, where- 
upon one of them ſtruck me again, drew me out, and 


put a great quantity of money in my pockets, and 


mounted me again, after the ſame manner as before. 
On the Friday, about ſun-ſetting, they took me to 
a lone houſe upon a heath, (by a thicket of buſhes) 
where they diſmounted me almoſt dead, being greatly 
bruited with the carriage of the money : when the 
woman of the houſe ſaw that I could neither ſtand 
nor ſpeak, ſhe aſked them whether or no they had 
brought a dead man; they anſwered no, but a friend 
that was hurt, and that they were carrying him to a 
ſurgeon : ſhe anſwered, if they did not make haſte, 
their friend would be dead before they could bring 
him to one : they laid me on cuſhions, and ſuffered 
none to come into the room but a little girl. Here 
we ſtaid all night, they giving me ſome broth and 
firong waters: in the morning, very early, they moun- 
ted me as before, and on Saturday night they brought 
me to a place where were two or three houles, in one 
of which I lay all night on cuſhions by their bed fide. 
On Sunday morning they carried me from thence, 
and about three or four of the clock they brought me 
to a place by the ſea fide, called Deal, where they laid 
me down on the ground ; and one of them ſtaying by 
me, the other two walked a little off, to meet a man, 
with whom they talked ; and in their diſcourſe I heard 
them mention ſeven pounds; after which, they went 
away together, and about halt an hour after returned, 

1 he man (whoſe name, as I after heard, was Wren- 
ſhaw) faid, he feared I ſhould die before he could get 
me on board, 

Soon after they put me into a boat, and carried me 
on ſhip-board, where my wounds were dreſſed. 

I remained in the ſhip (as near as I can reckon) 
about ſix weeks, in which time I was tolerably well 
recovexed of my wounds and weakneſs. One day the 
maſter of the thip 'came and told me and the reſt of 
the people in the ſhip, that he diſcovered three Turk- 
iſh ſhips: we all offered to fight in defence of the 
ſhip and ourſelves, but he commanded us to keep cloſe, 
and ſaid he did not doubt if it was an enemy, we 
ſhould be able to conquer them. 

A thort time after this he called us all up, and when 
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we came upon the deck, we ſaw two Furkiſh ſhips 
cloſe by us; in one of them we were put, and placed 
into a dark hole, where, how long we contiaued be- 
fore we were landed, [| know not. 

When we were landed they led us two days jour - 
ney, and put us into a great houſe, or priſon, where 
v'e remained four days and a half; and then came to 
us eight men to view us, who ſeemed to be officers ; 
they called us, and examined us of our trades and cal- 
lings, which every one anſwered : one faid he was 4 
ſurgeon ; another, that he was a broad-cloth weaver, 
and I (after two or three demands) ſaid I had tome 
ſkill in phytick : we three were ſet by, and taken by 
three o thole eight men that came to view us: it was 
my chance to be choſen by a grave phyſician of eighty- 
leven years of age, who lived near to Smyrna, Who 
had formerly been in England, and knew Crowland 
in Lincolnſhire, which he preferred before all other 
places in England: he employed me to keep his ſtill- 
houſe, and gave me a lil\er bowl, double gilt, to drink 
in; my butineſs was moſt in that place: once he ſet 
me to gather cotton-wool, which I not doing to his 
mind, he ftruck me to the ground, and afterwards 
drew his ſteletto to ſtab me; but I holding up my 
hand to him, he gave a ſtamp, and turned from 
me. [ was there about a year and three quarters, 
when my maſter falling fick on a Thurſday, he ſent 
tor me, and calling me, as he uſed, by the name of 
Boll, told me he ſhould die, and bad me ſhift for my-- 
felt. He died on the Saturday following, and I pre- 
ſently haſtned with my bowl to a port almoſt a day's 
journey diſtant, the way to which place I knew, hav- 
ing been twice there employed by my maſter about 
the carriage of his cotton wool. hen I came thi- 
ther, I addreſſed myſelf to two men who came out of 
a Hamburgh ſhip, which (as they ſaid) was bound 
to Portugal, within three or four days. I enquired of 
them for an Englith ſhip; they anſwered, there were 
none. I entreated them to take me into their thip ; 
they anſwered, they durſt not, for fear of being diſco- 
vered by the ſearchers, which might occaſion the for- 
feiture, not only ot their goods, but alſo of their lives: 
I was very importunate with them, but could not pre- 
vail; they lett me to depend on providence, which at 
length brought another out'of the ſame ſhip, to whom 
made known my condition, craving his aſſiſtance for 
my tranſportation ; he made me the like anſwer as the 
former, and was as ſtiff in his denial, till the fight of 
my bowl put him to a pauſe : he returned to the ſhip, 
and after half an hour's ſpace he came back again ac- 
companied with another ſeaman, and for my bowl un- 
dertook to tranſport me, but told me, I muſt be con- 
tent to he down in the keel, and endure much hard- 
ſhip, which I was content to do, to gain my liberty. 
They then took me on board, and put me below in 
the veſſel in a very uneaſy place, and concealed me 
with boards and other things, where I lay undiſco- 
vered, notwithſtanding the ſtrict ſearchythat was made 
in the veſſel; my two chapmen, who had my bow], 
honeſtly furniſhed me with victuals daily, until we ar- 
rived at Liſbon in Portugal, where (as ſoon as the 
maſter had left the ſhip, and was gone into the city) 
they ſet me on ſhore, moneyleſs, to ſhift for myſelt. 
I knew not what courſe to take, but as providence led 
me, I went up into the city, and entered a good ſtreet; 
and being weary, I turned my back to a wall, and 
leaned upon my ſtaff: oppoſite me were four gentle- 
men diſcourſing together; after a while, one of them 
came to me, and ſpoke to me in a language that I un- 
derſtood not: I told him I was an Engliſhman, and 
underſtaod not what he ſpoke ;z he anſwered me in 
plain Engliſh, that he underſtood me, and was him- 
{elf born near Wiſbeach in Cambridgeſhire. I then 
related to him my caſe, and he — compaſſion on 
me, engaged with the maſter of a ſhip, bound for 


England, for my paſſage, who landed me ſafe at Do- 
ver, from whence I made ſhift to get to London, 
where being furniſhed with neceſlaries, I came into 
the country, 

Thus, honoured fir, I have given you a true ac- 
count of my great ſufferings, and happy deliverance 
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eldeſt ſon; that the hopes of the ſtewardſhip, which 


mould be the occaſion of their being conveyed above 


| that the ſon ſhould be privy to his father's tranſporta- 
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by the mercy and goodneſs of God, to whom be given 
all honour, praiſe, and glory. I conclude and reit 
Your's, William Harriſon, 


Sir Thomas Overbury's letter to Dr. Shirly. 


S I R, 
II has not been any neglect in me, that you have 
no ſooner heard from me, but my unhappy diſtem- 
per ſeizing on my right hand ſoon after my coming 
down into the country, ſo that till now I have been * 
wholly deprived of the uſe of it. I have herewith 
ſent you a ſhort narrative of that no leſs ſtrange than 
unhappy buſineſs, which ſome years fince happened 
in my neighbourhood ; the truth of every particular 
whereof 1 am able to atteſt, and I think it may very 
well be reckoned among the moſt remarkable occur- 
rences of this age: You may diſpoſe of it as you 
pleaſe, and in whatever elſe | can ſerve you, you may 
treely command me, as, Sir, 
Your affectionate kinſman, and humble Servant, 
Thomas Overbury. 


| 


Many have queſtioned the truth of this account Mr. 
«Harriſon. gives of himſelf, and his tranſportation, be- 
lieving he was never out of England ; but there is no 
doubt of Perry's telling a formal falſe ftory to bang 
himſelf, his mother and his brother: and ſince this 
of which we are aſſured, appears no leſs incredible than 
that of which we doubt, it may induce us to ſuſpend 
Hard thoughts of Mr. Harriſon, till time, the great 
diſcoverer of truth, ihall bring to light this dark and 
myſterious buſineſs. That Mr. Harriſon was abſent 
from his habitation, employment, and relations, near 
two years, is certain; and if not carried away (as he 
affirms) no probable reaſon can be given for his ab- 
ſence; he living plentifully and happily in the ſervice 
of that honourable family, to which he had been then 
related above fifty years, with the reputation of a juſt 
and faithful ſervant ; and having all his days been a 
man of ſober life and converſation, could not rea- 
ſonably be thought in his old age, ſo far to have miſbe- 
haved himſelf, as in ſuch a manner voluntarily to have 
forſaken his wife, his children, and his ſtewardſhip, | 


and to leave behind him fas he then did) a conlidera- |} 


m of his lady's money in his houſe. We can- 
— — in — — believe that Mr. Harriſon 
was forcibly carried away ; but by whom, or at whole | 
inſtigation, is the queſtion. hoſe whom he at- 
firms did it, he withal affirms never before to have 
ſeen ; and that he ſaw not his fervant Perry, nor his 
mother, nor his brother, the evening he was carried 
away. Among other conjectures it was ſuſpected that 
Mr. Harriſon was ſo treated at the inſtigation of his 


he afterwards (by lord Campden's tavour) enjoyed, 
might induce him to contrive his father's removal ; 
and this they were the more confirmed in from his be- 
haviour in the affair. But on the other fide, *tis bard 
to think the fon ſhould have knowledge of his tranſ—- 

ation; and conſequently, of theſe unhappy perſons 
innocency, as to the murder of him, and yet proſe- 
cute them to death as he did; and when condemaed, 


twenty miles to ſuffer near Campden, to procure 


ohn Perry to be there hang'd in chains, where he 


of the ladder, when they were all executed, as he 


likewiſe did. = + | 
Theſe conſiderations, as they make it imprabable 


— daily ſee him, and himſelf to ſtand at the foot | 


tion, ſo they render the whole matter the moſt dark 
and myſterious ; which we muſt therefore leave. unto 
him who alone knoweth all things, to reveal and bring 


to light. | 


At a ſmall village called T appincTox, to the ſouth | 
of Campden, was formerly 2 convent of Ciſtertian 
monks. It was founded by Richard king of the Ro- 
mans, and brother of Henry III. but it ſhared the 


| charter by which the ſc 


— 


Mok row in Marsn, or HIN Marsn, is a place 
of conſiderable antiquity, and being ſituated in the 
great road from London to Worceſter, has ſeveral 
good inns for the accommodation of travellers. The 
church is only a chapel of eaſe to a neighbouring pa- 
riſh: it is a poor low ſtructure, with a tower at the 
<a end ; but it does not contain any thing remark. 
able. . 

The town had formerly a weekly market, but that 
has been diſcontinued for ſome years. It is 82 miles 
diſtant from London, | 

A little to the eaſt of the town is an obeliſk, the pe + 
deſtal of which ſtands in the four following counties, 
viz. Glouceſterſhire, Oxfordſhire, Worceſterſhire, 
and Warwickſlüre. | 

STOW ON THE WouULD is a place of great antiquity, 
and in all our records called Stow St. Edwards, from 
there being, in former times, a church here dedicated 
to a Saxon king of that name who was murdered at the 
inſtigation of his ſtep-mother. | 

The town is ſituated on an eminence, and the 
church, which is an antient ſtructure, with a high 
tower, is ſeen at a conſiderable diſtance. . In it are ſe— 
veral monuments, particularly one to the memory of 
ſir John Chamberlayne, and another to that of a 

allant officer who belonged to the army of Charles J. 
I he ſtreets are very ill paved, and the buildings ex- 
ceeding irregular, ſo that there is not any thing agree- 
able in the place, except, from its lofty ſituation, an 
extenſive proſpect of the adjoining country. 

The town has a good weekly market on Wedneſ- 
day, and is diſtant from London 88 miles. 

ORTHLECHE, the next place we viſited, is ſo called 
from its ſituation on a ſmall river of that name ; and 
the Roman highway, called Fcfle, paſſes through it. 
The town is pleaſantly fituated, and of great antiqui- 
ty ; but at preſent it is greatly fallen to decay, there 
beine but few houſes in it, and thoſe very inditferent! y 

ur. 

The church is an handſome ſtructure, with a lofty 
tower, in which is a good ring of bells. 

Here is a free grammar-ſchool, endowed with $86. 
a year by Hugh Weftwold, Eſq. who, it is ſaid, being 
afterwards reduced, ſolicited the truſtees to be maſter 
of it himſelf, but his requeſt was denied. In the 
reign of James II, a diſpute aroſe concerning the 

we was endowed ; when 
the lord chancellor, to put an end to the controverſy, 
ordered, that it ſhould be under the direction of 
Queen's College, Oxford. | 

Here is alſo an alms-houſe for fix poor women, wha 
have each an allowance of 1s. 8d. a week. 

The town has a weekly market on Wedneſday, and 
is diſtant from London 80 miles. 

At a ſmall village, called FarminGTow, in the 
neighbourhood of Northleche, are the remains of a 
Roman camp ; at a ſmall diſtance from which is one 
of the funeral monuments of the antient Britons. 

FAIRFORD is ſo called from its ſituation on the river 
Coln, a conſiderable ſtream that runs into the Thames, 
over which there are two good bridges. The church 
is a noble gothic ſtructure, with ſide iſles and an 
handſome tower. But what. moſt claims the atten- 
tion of the curlous is the painted glaſs in the win- 
dows, which is ſaid not to be exceeded by any in 


England. Theſe windows are twenty- eight in num- 


ber; and, among other pieces of ſcriptureFhiſtary, 
contains the following, done in ſo lively a manner by 
Albert Durer, that when Vandyke viewed them, he 
declared it was not in the power of art to do any 
thing more beautiful. 

The firſt part of the ſcripture hiſtory repreſented in 
theſe windows is, the ſerpent tempting Eve. The 
next contains, the appearance of God to Moſes in 
the buſh, when he was keeping the ſheep of Jethro, 
his father-in-law. The angel meeting Joſhua, when he 
called himſelf the captain of the Lord's hoſt, Gideon 
dipping the fleece inthe dew; and the queen of Sheba, 
coming to admire the wiſdam of Solomon. King Da- 
vid judging the Amalakites, is another. The priaci- 
pal parts ot Samſon's hiſtory is repreſented in the third 


fate of other religious houſes, though a great part of 
the claiſter ill remains, 


window, particularly his killing the lion that aſſaulted 
_ 


him. His ſlaying a thouſand Philiſtians with the jaw 
bone of an als, and Dalilah cutting off his hair, in or- 
der to betray him. The fourth window repreſents 
king Solomon judging the cauſe of the two harlots 
concerning the dead child, with figures of ſeveral of 
the prophets. In ſome of the other windows are re- 
preſented the principal part of the New Teſtament 
hiſtory. 

The firſt being that of the angels appearing to Za- 
chariah. The eſpouſal of Joſeph and Mary. The an- 
gels appearing to Mary, and her viſiting her couſin 
Elizabeth. The birth of Chriſt is repreſented in the 
ſecond, with the Wiſe Men coming to viſit him, and 
Herod watching their return. The circumcifion of 
Chriſt, the purification of the Virgin, and Simeon tak- 
ing up the child in his arms to bleſs him, are alſo in this 
window. The third repreſents Joſeph's flying into E- 

pt. Herod's ſoldiers murdering the children at Beth- 
lehem, and Joſeph and 1 for Clle.ſt, when 
they loſt him at the feaſt. he transfiguratiun is re- 
. preſented in the fourth window, with Mary anoint- 
ing our Saviour's head, Ihe women carrying the ſpi- 
ces to embalm his body. The angels telling them that 


He was riſen, and his appearance to Mary Magdalen. | 


The repreſentation of Chriſt riding on an aſs to Feru- 
ſalem, with the people ſtrewing the branches in the 
road, is in the fifth window, with our Saviour pray- 
ing in the garden. Judas coming to betray him. Pi- 
late fitting in the judgment hall. Chriſt crucified. 
The women looking on, and the Roman ſoldiers 
watching the ſufferers. Joſeph of Arimathea is re- 
preſented in the ſixth, with Nicodemus attending the 
funeral of Chriſt, and the angel Michael fighting with 
the dragon. 

In ſome of the other windows are many fine paint- 
ings, particularly Chriſt travelling with the two diſ- 
ciples to Emmaus, his appearing to "Thomas, and 
alſo to the other diſciples, when Thomas was abſent. 
In another is a repreſentation of the diſciples going a 
fiſhing, Chriſt's appearing to them, and directing 
them to caſt their nets on the other fide of the ſhip, 
when they eaught ſo many that the net broke. In 
the ſame window 15 a repreſentation of the fire, grid- 
iron, the fiſh broiling, and the diſciples fitting down 
to eat. In another are the diſciples gazing with admi- 
ration at the appearance of the Holy Ghoſt, in the thape 
of cloven tongues, with ſome other curious figures. 
The weſt window is truly admirable, and contains 
a repreſentation of Our Saviour in Judgment, ſur- 
rounded by angels and cherubs, and St. Michael 
holding the balance of juſtice. The angels are aſſiſt- 
ing the dead to riſe out of their graves, and St. Peter 
ſtands with the keys in his hand ready to open the 
zates of heaven to let in the faithful, who are repre- 
ſented clothed in white, with crowns on their heads. 
On the oppoſite fide is repreſented hell, with the 
prince of devils fitting on the throne, with large red 
and white teeth. Some of the damned are tumbling 
headlong into the bottomleſs pit, whilſt others are 
carried on the backs of the inferior devils. Abraham 
is ſeen at a diſtance with Lazarus in his boſom, and 


Dives crying for a drop of water to cool his tongue. 


In the other windows are many figures repreſenting 
ſuch pieces of fcripture hiſtory as happened after 
Chriſt's aſcenſion ; particularly the 12 apoſtles at full 
length, with the articles of the creed. The four 
Evangeliſts with their names ; and St. Jerome, St. 
Gregory, St. Auſtin, and St. Ambroſe. 

In two of the windows of the middle ifle are paint- 
ings of the emperors who protected the Chriſtians ; 
and in the two oppoſite windows are thoſe who per- 
ſecuted them. 

There are a great number of monuments in this 
church; among which is a very curious one to the 
memory of John Tame, Eſq. the founder, who died 
in the year 1500. On the monument is his effigy 
finely carved in white marble, and beneath the fol- 
lowing lines : 

For Jeſu's love, pray for me, 

I may not pray, now pray ye, 
With a Paternoſter and an Ave 
That my fins releaſed may be. 
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| merit particular notice. 
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This Mr. Tame was a merchant in London in the 
reign of Henry VII. and one of his ſhips having taken 
a veſſel hound for Rome, this painted glaſs was found 
in it, which induced him to purchaſe the manor of 
this place, and build the ſtately church here, where he 
put up theglaſs, which has remained ever ſince. 

There are ſeveral charitable benefactions belonging 
to this church, particularly one for binding out pour 
children apprentices. 

Fairford has 'a good weekly market on Thurſday ; 
and is diſtant from London 80 miles. 

At a imall diſtance from this town is a fine ſeat be- 
longing to a private gentleman, here there is a park 
well ſtocked with deer. On the north front are four 
images repreſenting the ſeaſons of the year; aud the 
fine ſerpentine canals in the wilderneſs make the 
whole as delightful as can be imagined. 

Great numbers of Roman coins have been dug up 
about this ſpot, from whence it is reaſonably conjec- 
tured that ſeveral battles were fought here during the 
time the Romans were in the iſland. 

The only village worthy of notice in the neigh- 
bourhood of Fairford is BRIMP$SFIELD, where there 
was a ſtrong caſtle and a priory in former times ; but 
they are both totally demcliſhed, moo the church of 
the priory, which is uſed as a place of worſhip by the 
inhabitauts. 

LECHLADE is a town of great antiquity, as appears 
from its being mentioned in dooms-day-book. It 
1s ſmall, but very pleaſantly ſituated, and the Thames 


{ being navigable to it is of great benefit to the inhabit- 


ants, they having the opportunity of tending their 
reſpective commodities by water to ſuch towns as 
communicate with that river. 

There is no doubt but the Romans had a ſtation 
here, and probably it was one of their towns ; for 
ſome years ago, as labourers were digging in a mea- 
dow, they diſcovered: the foundation of an antient 
building, compoſed: wholly of fine Roman bricks, and 
ſupported by curious pillars. It is the opinion of the 
learned that it was a Roman bath, and if fo, there 
muſt have been one of their towns in the neighbour- 
hood, 

In the reign of Henry III. a convent was founded 
here for black canons, but no reinains of it are now 
to be ſeen, nor are there any public buildings that 
It has a weekly market on 
Tueſday ; and is diſtant from London 77 miles. 

CIRENCESTER, commonly called CicEsTER, is 2 
town of very great antiquity. ' When the Romans 
were in this iſland they ſettled a colony here, and 
fortified the town with ſtrong lofty walls and a caſtle, 
the remains of which are Atl to be feen; and many 
antiquities, ſuch as medals, chequered pavements, 
and implements of war have been dug up here at 
different periods. f 

When the Romans left England, the Britons pla- 
ced a garriſon here, and defended it many years 
againſt the Saxons; they were, however, at laſt obli- 
ged to ſubmit, and the kings of Weſſex took poſſeſ- 
ſion of it; bur they were obliged to. deliver it up to 
Penda, king of Mercia. 

In 879 the Danes took it, and put all the inhabitants 
to the ſword, after which they erected a tower, of 
which there are ſtill ſome remains. 

In the reign of Canute, that prince held a council 
or parliament here at Eaſter, and an act paſſed, de- 
claring prince Ethelwold an out-law. 

In the wars between king Stephen and the empreſs 
Matilda, Robert earl of Glouceſter raiſed a great ar- 
my, took poſſeſſion of this town, and placed a ſtrong 
garriſon in it. And in the. reign of Henry II. the 
caſtle was ſeized by the earl of Leiceſter, who held it 
out againſt the king's forces ſome time, but was at 
laſt obliged to ſurrender it upon conditions. | 

The barons ſeized it in the reign of Henry III. but 
the king having taken it by ſtorm, he ordered the walls 
to be utterly demoliſhed. It was alſo the place where . 
the unfortunate Edward II. met his army, when he 
went to oppoſe the barons, who had taken up arms 
to oblige the king to diſmiſs his odious favourites, 

In the beginning of the reign of Henry IV. * 
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river of late years having been made navigable from 
the Severn, it has been of conſiderable ſervice to the 
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the duke of Surry, theearl of Salitbury, with many 


other noblemen, had taken up arms in order to re- 
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ſtore the captive king Richard II. they quartered their 
army in the neighbourhood of Ciceſter, and took up 
their lodging at an inn. But the bailiff of the town 
ſurrounded the houſe, with a great body of the inha- 
bitants, who flew the noblemen, and ſent their heads 
to king Henry at London, who, in return tor their 
loyalty, gave them all the moveables belonging to the 
rebellious noblemen, except their jewels and plate, 
which he ſeized for his own uſe. He allo ordered 
that four does thould be given to the men every ſea- 
fon, out of the toreſt ot Bradon, and fix bucks to 


the. women, with a pipe of wine from the port of 


Briſtol, to celebrate the memory of ſo important au 
affair. 

The town was alſo incorporated at the ſame time; 
but its charter was afterwards taken 2 in conſe- 
quence of a long trial in the court of Exchequer, 
during the reign of queen Elizabeth. It was alſo one 
of thoſe places that ſurrendered to the army ot Charles 
the Firſt ; but the royaliſts did not continue long in 
poſſeſſion of it ; and when the plan tor the glorious 
revolution was laid, we find the duke of Beaufort, 2 
zealous royaliſt, oppoſing the lord Lovelace, who 
was going with a band of men to join the prince of 
Orange, then landed in the weſt ot England. A diſ- 
pute enſued between the cantending parties, wherein 
ſome gentlemen loſt their lives, and the lord Love- 
lace was taken priſoner, and committed to Glouceſter 
caſtle, but ſoon afterwards releaſed by the abdication 
of the king and the new government taking place. 

The town of Cirenceſter is very pleaſantly fituated 
on the river Chern, and has a handſome gothic 
church, with a high tower, in which is a ring of 12 
good bells. The windows are adorned with repre- 
tentations of ſcripture hiſtory, and the inſide is orna- 
mented with ſeveral handſome monuments. 

Here are ſeveral meeting-houſes for proteſtant diſ- 
ſenters; a free- ſchool, and a charity-ſchool tor about 
90 children. 

There were formerly in this town a great number 
of religious foundations, particularly ſeveral hoſpitals; 
but they were all eclipſed by its — monaſtery, 
* hoſe abbot fat as lord in parliament. 

Before the Conqueſt, when the clergy were allowed 
to marry, it was a collegiate church tor a dean and 
prebendaries ; but when celibacy was eſtabliſhed by 
hw, Henry I. pulled it down, and built a moſt magni- 
ticent abbey in its flead, which he dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary. It continued to receive many dona- 
tions in ſucceeding times; and at the general diſſolu- 
tion of religious houſes, its annual revenues amounted 
to 10511. 7s. The whole of this ſtately ſtructure has 
been long ſince deſtroyed, except two of the gates, 
which ſtill remain, and ſerve to convey ſome idea of 
its antient grandeur. 

With reſpect to the government of Cirenceſter, it 
is at preſent veſted in two high-conſtables, aſſiſted b 
fourteen of the principal inhabitants called Woodl- 
men, choten annually at the court-ieet of the manor ; 
and it returns two members to parliament, who are 
choſen by ſuch of the inhabitants as do not receive 
alms from the pariſh. | 

Here are two weekly markets, one on Mondays for 
oxen, cattle and provitions, and the other on Fridays. 
The laſt is one af the greateſt markets in England 
for woot and woolen manufactures, there having been 
ſome years not leſs than $000 packs of wool brought 
hither from tate, Leatetire, and Notting- 
bamſhire, and fold tô the clothiers of Glouceſterſhire 
and Wiltſhire, The town is diſtant from London 
88 miles. 

Near Cirenceſter is the ſeat of earl Bathurſt. The 
building without has not any thing remarkable, but 
within it is finiſhed in the moſt elegant manner, and 
the park belonging to it is exceeding beautiful. 

STROUD is an agreeable town, pleaſantly ſituated 
on a hill, at the foot of which runs a a ſmall river 
from whence it receives its name; and over it is 2 
ſtone bridge. The principal trade of the place con- 
ſiſts in the making of coarſe woovlen cloths ; and the 
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and uſed by the inhabitants for divine worlhip. 
The town has a ſmall weekly market on Saturday, 


inhabitants, and ſeveral tulling mills have been erected 
on its banks.. ; 

The town, like all others in the cloathing trade, is 
very populous, but does not contain any remarkable 
buildings, exc:pt the church, which is an exceedin 
handſome ſtructure, with a lofty ſpire at the weſt end, 
and a tower in the center. Both the chancel and fide 
iſles are very curious; and in different parts within 
are ſeveral handſome monuments. 

Here is a free-ſchool, where youth are qualified for 
the univerſity ; a charity-ſchool for the children of the 
Poor, and a work-houſe. The weekly market is on 
Friday, and the town is diſtantfrom London 101 mile... 

BISLEY is a very poor town ſituated a little to the 
north welt of Stroud. It does not contain a fingle 
thing worthy of notice, only that it has a weekly may- 
ket on Thurſday, and is diſtant from London 97 
miles. | | 
 PaixesWiIcCK, which is alſo a very ſmall town, takes 
its name from the family of the Paines, its antient 
lords. It is pleaſantly ſituated, and has the conve- 
nience of water, together with great plenty of wood 
and ftone. The church, which is large and handſome, 
has a neat ſpire at the weſt end, and two chancels. 
Here is a charity-ſchool, and a manufacture of broad 
cloth. The town has a weekly market on Tueſdays, 
and is diſtant from London 100 miles. 

HAur ro, cor MincuixG-HamPTox, took its name 
from a ſociety of nuns, who were eſtabliſhed in a con- 
vent here ſome time before the Norman Conqueſt. Its 
revenues were afterwards annexed to the nunnery of 
Caen in Normandy till the reign of Henry V. whea 
that prince ordered it to be diſſolved, and ſeized on its 
lands, fog the uſe of the crown. It was after this 
given fo the abbey of Sion in Middleſex, in whoſe 
poſſeſſion it remained till the general diſſolution of re- 
ligious houſes. 

The town is a decayed place, not containing any 
thing remarkable, but the church, which is a gothic 
ſtructure, built in the form of a croſs, with fide ifles and 
a tower, adorned with curious battlements. The week- 
ly market is on Thurſday, and the town is diſtant 
from London 99 miles. 

About two miles north-eaſt of Hampton is a village 
called WoopCcHESTER, where there was an antient 
convent ; but not the leaſt remains of it are now ta 
be ſeen. Ihe place, however, appears to have been a 
Roman ſtation ; for ſome years ago, as ſome labourers 
were digging to make a vault in the church-yard, they 
diſcovered the remains of a curious pavement : it was 
made of fine brick, extending a conliderable length, 
and ſuppoſed, by moſt of thoſe who ſaw it, to have 
been the floor of a houſe belonging to one of the Ro- 
man commanders, Though this place is only a vil- 
lage, yet it has one of the beſt tree- ſchools in the 
county, as alſo a charity-ſchgol tor inſtructing the 
poor children of the pariſh. 

STANLEY ST. LEONARD is a very ſmall town, ſitu- 
ated about half a mile to the weſt of Woodcheſter, It 
received its name from a priory of Benedictine monks 
dedicated to St. Leonard, ſome remains of which are 
fill to be ſeen. It was founded by Roger de Berkley 
in the year 1146, and at the diſſolution of religious 
houſes was valued at 126l. per annum. Thechurch, 
which is ſtill ſtanding, is built in the form of a crols, 


and is diſtant from London 104 miles. 

DNuRSLEY is a very poor, mean town, nat cantain= 
ing a fingle thing that merits the notice of a traveller. 
However, it carries on a conſiderable trade in the ma- 
nutactory of woolen cloth, and had formerly a ftrong 
caſtle, which is now reduced to a heap at ruins. It has 
a weekly market on Thurſday, and is diſtant from 
London 107 miles. 

In the neighbourhood of Durſley is a village called 
CAMBRIDGE, remarkable for its bridge, which the 
Danes paſſed over, loaded with ſpoils; but they were 
ſoon after attacked by the Welt-Saxons and Mercians, 


when the 6ght becoming very bloody, the greate!t parc 
: at 
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of the Danes were ſlain, among whom were three of 
their princes. 

Near this village is another called SLYMBRIDGE, 
which has one of the fineſt gothic churches in this 

art of the county. The ifles on each fide are both 
ſpacious and handſome, and the fteeple has a lotty 
ſpire, which is ſeen at a conliderable diſtance. 

BERKELEY is an agreeable town, pleaſantly ſituated 
on a branch of the Severn. It is a very antient bo- 
rough, and is under the government of a mayor and 
aldermen. The caſtle, and its manor, called the Ho- 
nour of Berkeley, have been in the fame family that 
now poſſeſs it ever ſinee the reign of Henry II. In this 
caſtle Edward II. was impriſoned, and the room in 
which he was confined is ſtill to be ſeen. This cattle 
is a handſome gothic edifice, and very ſtrong ; but it 
ſeems to have been built at different periods. It is 
at preſent the ſeat of the earl of Berkeley. 

The church of this town is a large and handſome 
ſtructure, with an iſle on each fide, beſides a ſpacious 
chancel, to which joins a chapel, at preſent the burial 
place of the family of Berkeley. 

Before the Conqueſt, there was a nunnery here, 
which was ſuppreſſed by the villainous contrivance of 
Godwin, earl of Kent, who procured many of the 


nuns, and even the abbeſs herſelf, to be debauched, | 


after which he begged it of Edward the Confeſſor. 

The manor in which this town lies is one of the 
largeſt in England, moſt of the towns in Berkeley 
Hundred, and many other places in the county, in- 
cluding near thirty pariſhes, depending on it; and the 
lands that are held of it are computed to be worth 
20,0001. per annum. 

The town of Berkeley has a weekly market on 
Wedneſday, and is diſtant from London 113 miles. 

WortTon, commonly called WoTToN- UNDER- 
Epox, is ſituated beneath a pleaſant and fruitful emi- 


nence. It is a pretty town, and has a handſome | 


church, with a tower, adorned with battlements and 
pinnacles; and in it are ſeveral monuments belonging 
to the family of Berkeley. Y 

The town is well ſupplied with water, which was 
brought hither at the expence of Hugh Perry, Eſq. 
an alderman of London, in the year 1632. The fame 
gentleman alſo gave 1o00l. to erect and endow an 
alms-houſe for ſix poor men, and as many women. 
Here is a free-ſchool founded by lady Catherine, 
widow of Thomas lord Berkeley, in the year 1385. 

The government of the town 1s veſted in a mayor, 
who is choſen annually at the court-leet of the earl of 
Berkeley, and has been long famous for having a ma- 
nufacture of cloth. 

The weekly market is on Friday; and the town is 
diſtant from | Sam x 107 miles. 

About a mile and a half to the ſouth-weſt of Wot- 
ton-Under-Edge is a ſmall village called BoxwWELL. 
It received its name from the great number of box- 
trees that formerly grew in its neighbourhood, and a 
well, the ſource of a ſmall brook that falls into the 
Severn. It is a place of great antiquity, as appears 
trom there being a nunnery in it before the conqueſt, 
which it is ſaid was deſtroyed by the Danes. 

At a hamlet called LayTERToON belonging to this 
pariſh, about ſeventy years ago, was opened a bar- 
row, in which were three vaults, containing urns fil- 
led with aſhes, 

There is another village in this neighbourhood 
called ADDERLEY, pleaſantly ſituated on a riſing 
ground, with a brook running on each ſide. It has 
a handſome church, with a tower at the weſt end 
adorned with curious pinnacles. Great numbers of 
petrified ſhells are often found near this place ; and it 
1s probable they have laid there ever ſince the univer- 
tal deluge. 

TETBURY is a tolerable good town, pleaſantly 
ſituated on a riſing ground, The houſes in general 
are neat and handſome ; but there is great ſcar- 
city of water, the inhabitants being obliged to fetch 
it from wells and brooks at a conſiderable diſtance. 
The market-houſe is a good ſtructure, and great 
quantities of yarn are ſold at it weekly by the poor 
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people, who, in return, take wool and ſuch necefſa- 
ries as they are in want of. The church is a venera- 
ble gothic ſtructure, and in it are ſeveral handfome 


| monuments. 


Here is a free- ſchool, and an alms-houſe for eight 
poor people ; and at the end of the town is a very 
high bridge of conſiderable length, half of which is 


in Wiltſhire. 


The government of this town is veſted in a bailiff, 
who is choſen annually, and aſſiſted by ſome of the 
principal inhabitants. The weekly market is on 
Wednelday ; and the town is diſtant from London qq 
miles. 


Near Tetbury are the remains of BeveRToN-Cas- 


| TLE, tormerly called Bureſtan, from the number ot 


blue ſtones found near it. This caſtle was very an- 
tient, and of great ſtrength, as appears from what 
remains, molt of the walls being ſtill ſtanding : it is 


moated round, and has a tower at each corner. At 
' preſent it belongs to Sir Henry Hicks, Bart. In the 


civil wars it was fortified, ſometimes by one party, 
and ſometimes by the other. It is ſuppoſed to have 
been a Roman ſtation, from the great number of 
coins and other antiquities that have been found near 
it at different periods. | | 
SODBURY, antiently called CyippiNG SoDBURY, is 
a conſiderable town, pleaſantly fituated on the banks 
of the Frome. It has many handſome buildings, and 
ſeveral good inns for the accommodation of travellers. 


| The church is a large ſtructure, with a lofty tower 


adorned with battlements and pinnacles, from whence 
there is a moſt delightful proſpect over the neighbour- 


ing country. 


Here is a good ſree- ſchool well endowed, and the 


| inhabitants enjoy the right of common to a large piece 


of ground near the town, which was left them in the 
reign of Henry III. 

This town was antiently a borough by preſcription, 
but Charles II. granted it a charter of incorporation, 
by which it is governed by a mayor, fix aldermen, 


and a common-counci! of twelve of the principal in- 
hahitants. 


It has a weekly market on Thurſday ; 
and is diſtant from London 112 miles. 

About a mile from Sodbury is a village called 
CROOMHALTL, adjoining to which is a hill remarkable 
for having had on it the cell of a hermit, ſome re- 
mains of which are till to be ſeen. On this hill, 
ſome years ago, was diſcovered a curious piece of an- 
tiquity, which had laid unnoticed ever ſince the Ro- 
mans left the iſland. It was a fine chequered pave- 
ment of red and white ſtones, fixed together with 
very ſtrong cement, and the borders adorned with 
ſtones of another colour. The whole length was 
eighteen feet, and the breadth fifteen and a half. 

WICKWARE is a ſmall but very neat town, and of 
great antiquity. It is pleaſantly ſituated, and well 


| watered with two ſtreams, over one of which is a neat 


ſtone bridge. The church is a handſome ſtructure, 
greatly reſembling that at Sodbury. Here is a free- 
ſchool well endowed; and the government of the 
town is veſted in a mayor and fix aldermen. It has 
a weekly market on — and is diſtant from 
London 112 miles. f 

About two miles from Wickware is a village called 
KinGswoop, which, though ſurrounded on every 
fide by this county, yet is ſubject to Wiltſhire. It 
receives its name from the royal foreſt in its neigh- 
bourhood, which, in former times, was of great re- 
pute. The cloathing trade has received great encou- 
ragement in this village, which has induced many 
people to ſettle in it, and the foreſt affords great 
quantities of coals for the inhabitants. 

TrHoRNBURY, the next town we viſited, is a place 
of great antiquity, and was formerly endowed with 
many privileges. The church is a noble ſtructure, 
built in the form of a cathedral, with iſles on each 
fide, and a lofty tower at the weſt end; and in the 
chancel are many curious monuments. 

Here is a free grammar ſchool, founded by one 
Mr. Edwards; and an alms-houſe for fifteen poor 
people, who have each a ſhilling per week. 
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The government of the town is veſted in a mayor, 
twelve aldermen, a town-clerk, and other proper 
officers. 

But what moſt claims the attention of the curious 
here is, the remains of a ſtrong caſtle, begun 5 the 
= duke of Buckingham in the reign of Henry 

III. But before he had time to finith it, he fell a 
facrifice to the malice of cardinal Wolſey. The duke 
was one of the greateſt and moſt — fajects that 
ever lived in England ; and he could not look on the 
ſtate that the cardinal claimed to himſelf without in- 
dignation againſt his pride, and he openly affronted 
him as being the ſon of a butcher. The cardinal diſ- 
ſembled his reſentment till a proper opportunity of- 
fered, when he ſuborned ſome wretches to accuſe 
— of high treaſon, and he was accordingly be- 

eaded. 


A great part of this ſtately ſtructure is ſtill ſtanding, 


and over the gate is the following inſcription: 


«© This gate was begun by me, Edward, duke of 
„ Buckingham, earl of Hereford, Stafford and 
Northampton, in 1511, 2 Henry VIII.“ 


Thornbury has a good weekly market on Saturday; 
and is diſtant from London 120 miles. | 

At a ſmal] diſtance from 1 is a village 
called OLDBuxr, near the banks of the 
there are ſtill ſome remains of a Roman camp; and it 
is generally ſuppoſed this was the place where they 
croſſed the river. The church is an antient gothic 
ſtructure, but the fteeple, which was lofty, was de- 
ſtroyed by lightening in the year 1700, ſo that at pre- 
ſent the ſtructure has but a mean appearance. 

At another village in this neighbourhood, called 
King's WesToN, is the ſeat of Edward Southill, 
Eſq. It is a large building, but being done by Sir 
. Vanburgh, the architecture, like that of all 

is other edifices, is extremely heavy. The gardens, 
however, are laid out with great art, and the proſpect 
over the lawn is the moſt charming that can be ima- 
gined. The variety of objects that preſent themſelves 
to the ſpeCtator are ſo many, and the ſcene ſo diver- 
fified with the fields and meadows adjoining to the 
Severn, that the whole appears truly enchanting. 

Near this laſt is a village called RepLanD, where 
there is a fine houſe belonging to one Mr. Cozens. 
It is built with a particular ſpecies of white ſtone, 
which has an agreeable effect on the eye of the ſpec- 
tator. 

In the neighbourhood of this village are ſeveral 
copper works, where that metal is refined from the 
ore, and fent to London, which brings in conſidera- 
ble ſums to the proprietors. 

At a village called WesrBURY was antiently a mo- 
naſtery, founded during the reigns of the Welt Saxon 
kings, and afterwards converted into a collegiate 
church in the reign of Henry I. but not the leaſt re- 
mains of it are now to be ſeen. 


There is another village in this neighbourhood, | 
| perly delivered up according to law. 


called HEN BURY, where was formerly a chapel dedi- 
cated to biſhop Blaiſe. It is generally ſuppoſed that 
this was one of the Roman ſtations, which appears 
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lages, which muſt not be paſſed unnoticed. The firſt 
of theſe is PUCKLE-CHURCH, Where the Weſt. Saxon 
_ had a palace, ſome remains of which are ſtill to 
be ſeen. The church is a lofty ſtructure, with a high 
tower, from whence there is a delightful and extenſive 
proſpect. 

The next village is called Dernam, at which there 
are many excellent ſprings, and ſome remains of an 
antient camp. It is not certain by whom this was 
was raiſed; but it is probable that it was one of the 
forts made by the antient Britons to defend themſelyes 
againſt the Saxons. 

To the north-weſt of Derham is the village of 
Acro, ſometimes called IRoxn-Acrtow, becauſe it had 
— . reat iron works; but they have been long 
ſince diſuſed. This village is exceeding pleaſant, be- 
ing ſituated at the confluence of two ſmall ſtreams, 
which form the ſource of the Frome. The church is 
an old gothic ſtructure, in the yard belonging to which 
is one of the croſſes arched over, from whence, in 
popith times, the prieſts uſed to harangue the people 
on particular days, 

The village of Aust, the laſt we have to mention 
in this neighbourhood, is ſituated on a riſing ground, 
and has a ferry for paſſengers to croſs the Severn. The 
chapel belonging to this village is a very neat ſtructure, 
and the houſes being built on a rocky ground, the 
place appears exceeding romantic. 

Croſſing the Severn from this village we enter that 
extenſive diſtrict called the FoxesT or Dear, which 
contains ſeveral market-towns, and a great number 
of villages. 

NRwNHAu, the firſt town we come to in this diſ- 
trict, is delightfully fituated, being ſurrounded by fine 
paſtures and well cultivated fields ; but the town does 
not contain a fingle building that merits particular no- 
tice. It has a weekly market on Friday, and is diſ- 
tant from London 116 miles. 

A little to the right of the town is May-Hirir, fa- 
mous for the reſort of maurice dancers; and from it 
is a moſt delightful and extenſive proſpect. 

To the ſouth-weſt of Newnham is a ſmall village 
called Lipxey, the only remarkables in which are, a 
very handſome gothic church, and ſeveral alms- 
houſes, 

At a ſmall diſtance from this is a conſiderable vil- 
lage called Wool As ro, which contains a great num- 
ber of houſes, and is very populous ; but it has not 
any public building, except the church, which is a 
poor low ſtructure, with a wooden tower. | 

Near Woolaſton is another village called Typex- 
HAM, which is atmoſt ſurrounded by the Severn. It 
is one of the largeſt pariſhes in the county; and in 
one part of it begins Offa's Dyke, or the famous wall 
built by that powerful king of Mercia, to prevent the 
incurſions of the Welch. | 

About five miles to the north of Tydenham is BRI“ 
VAE's CASTLE, where a court is held for regulating all 
matters in diſpute between the miners. Here is alſo 
a priſon where offenders are confined till they are pro- 
The manner of 
1 er witneſſes in this court has ſomething peculiar 
in it; for the evidence, inſtead of laying his hand ot: 


the book, toucheth it with a ſtick conſecrated for the 
purpoſe, and kept by the ſteward. The government 
of the caſtle, although a fine-cure, is given to one of 
the firſt nobility. 

CoLEFoRD is a ſmall town but very pleaſantly ſitu- 
ated, near the borders of Monmouthſhire. It is ſur- 
rounded on every ſide by well cultivated fields and 
moſt delightful paſtures ; but the town itſelf does not 
contain any thing remarkable. It has a weekly mar- 
ket on Tueſday ; and is diftant from London 124 


- 
—— - 


probable from the great number of coins that have 
been found about it at different periods. In this vil- 
lage is a good charity-ſchool, founded and endowed 
by one Mr. Edwards. 

MARSHFIELD is a town of great antiquity, and plea- 
fantly fituated near the borders of Wiltſhire, in a 
place called Cateſwold. It is a long ſtraggling town, 
and the houſes are irregular and mean. he church 
is a large ſtructure, and adzoining to it is an ahns- 
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houſe for eight aged perſons. There is alſo a good 
charity-ſchool, the maſter of which is nominated and 
paid by the lord of the manor. 

The government is veſted in a bailiff, whoſe power 
extends over a conſiderable diſtri, excluſive of the 
town. The inhabitants carry on a conſiderable trade 
in malt. and the town has been long noted for a par- 
ticular ſort of cakes. It has a weekly market on 
Tueſday ; and is diſtant from London 104 miles. 

In the neighbourhood of this town are ſeveral vil- 

2 


miles. 
A little to the north-weſt of Coleford is a village 


called NEWIAND, remarkable for its coal pits and 


iron mines : the pariſh is very extenſive, being near 
thirty miles in circumference. The church is a very 
elegant, modern ſtructure, with a lofty tower, from 
whence there is a delightful proſpect of the adjacent 
country. Here is an hoſpital founded by one Mr. 


Jones, a native of the place, who had amaſſed a con- 
ſiderable 


0 


ſiderable fortune by trading to foreign parts: alſo a 
charity-ſchool and an alms-houſe. 

GREAT DEAN, ſometimes called Micyarr Dean, 
which is the principal town in the foreſt of that 
name, conſiſts chiefly of one handſome ſtreet, with 
good buildings on each fide, The church is an ele- 
gant ſtructure, with a tall ſpire; but it does not con- 
tain any _ remarkable. There was formerly a ma- 
nufactory of cloth carried on here, but that has now 
fallen to decay; and the principal trade of the place 
conſiſts in making of pins. Great quantities of iron 
ore are found in the neighbouring hills, which brings 
conſiderable ſums of money to the proprietors. 

The town has a weekly market on Mondays, and is 
diſtant from London 116 miles. 

About two miles to the ſouth of Great Dean is a 
village called LITTIE DEAN; but it does not contain 
any thing remarkable. 

A little to the weſt of Great Dean is a large village, 
called WESTBURY, where there are two churches 
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ſtanding together; but it does not contain any thing 
elſe that merits particular notice. 

Near this place is the village of FLaxtey, where 
there are ſtill ſome remains of an antient abbey, which 
belonged to Ciſtertian monks. It was founded by the 
ear] of Hertford in the reign of king Stephen, and 
remained till thegeneral diſſolution of religious houſes, 
when its annual revenues amounted to 1121. 3s. | 

Newer, the laſt place we have to mention in this 
county, is pleaſantly ſituated on a ſmall ſtream that is 
navigable to the Severn. It received its name from 
an inn firſt erected here for the convenience of tra- 
vellers to and from Wales ; from whence it firſt be- 
came a hamlet, and afterwards a town. The church 
is a very handſome ſtructure, and there are many gen- 
tlemens ſeats in the parith. Here are ſeveral aims- 
houſes, all founded and well endowed at the expence 
of one Mr. Rogers. The town has a good weekly 
— on Friday, and is diſtant from London 114 
miles, 
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as the Reader will find by referring to page 146. 
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A Correct Lift of the FA IRS in GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
\ — of 
| Places. Months. [Day Commodities ſold. | Places. Months. Days] Commodities ſold. 
Barton Regis September | 28 [Cloth, Sheep, Pigs Wedn. bef. 
Berkeley May 14 [Cattle and Pigs 4 Eaſter 
Blakene — 23 | Gn Sheep, and Wedn. bef. 
* November | 12 Horſes Newent | Wh. Sun. Cattle, Hor. Cheeſe 
April 23 | } Horſes, Cows, Auguſt 1 
Campden July" 25 Sheep, Linen Friday after 
November | 3 Cloth, Stockings Septemb. | 8 | 
| Eaſter Tueſ. Cattle, Sheep, Hor. Wedn. bet. C 4 Sh 
Cirenceſter July = 18 ww Oil, and April 23 d ows and Sheep 
ovember 8 Leather Wedn. bef. 
dec. Thurſ. | Northleach Septemb. | 29 { Horſes, Small Ware 
3 in April All ſorts of Cloth Third Wed. 
Cheltenham Holy. Th. neſday in Cheeſe and Cattle 
Auguſt 5 — May 
une 20 Woo «ad ö Whit Tueſ. 
Coleford | 3 24 Cattle and Cheeſe Painfwick September | 19 Cattle and Sheep 
l May 6 Cattle and Pedlar's Sodb May 23 Cattle, Cheeſe, and 
Durſley — 4 Ware 5 0 June 24 > Pedlary 
Fairford | 1 ” Sheep and Cattle || Stonehouſe ; — OE g Cattle and Cheeſe 
Frampton February 14 [Pedlary Ware Stow on the ö May 12 Horſes, Cows, Sheep 
April 5 [Cheeſe Fair Would October 24 Hops, &c. 
louceſter — (Cattle, Pigs, Horſes || Stroud — — Cale, Sheep, Pigs 
November 3 md Aſh Wedn. | Cattle, Lambs, Shee 
Trin. Mon. : — July 22 | and Horſes 
Hampton October 29 0 * March 7 
Iron An September 13 J Dito i 5 — : (Cattle, tanned beg 
. ther, and Ped- 
5 September | 4 N 
PIE Auguſt = | Cattle and Toys * wr Fe. lary 
— 9 [Cheeſe and Cattle Eaſt. Mon. 
Leonard Stanley Ma * Cattle | Thornbury — 1 15 Cattle and Pigs 
Lydney November | 8 : — | Decemb. | 21 
Little Dean —— wy" Tredlar's Ware Tockington 1 _ 2 Cattle and Pedlary 
Get May 24 [Horned Cattle Waterleigh September | 19 [Cattle and Horſes 
— rr Wickware 4 4 5 { Oxen and Horſes 
Michael Dean | ORober = Cattle, Sheep, Horſ. 7 16 
April 5 Winchcomb | — 28 carde. Sheep, Hor. 
Moreton October 10 | Cattle Wi June 29 
interburn Cattle and Sheep. 
Newnham 4 June — © Horſes and Shee | _—_ | he 
— October | 18 P Wotton under Edgel September | 25 Cattle and Cheeſe 


„With reſpect to the Roads in Glouceſterſhire, they have been already pointed out, in our Liſt of thoſe in Herefordſhire, | 
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s Ter. HI. 
Biagraply of GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 


DWARD FOX, nephew to the great biſhcp 

Fox, was born in this county in the year 1512. 
He was admitted on the foundation in Eaton ſchool, 
where he went through a courſe of grammatical learn- 
ing, and finithed his ſtudies in King's College, Cam- 
bridge. His uncle introduced him to court, and 
Henry VIII. convinced of his knowlege in political 


affairs, appointed him to negociate ſeveral matters of 


great importance abroad; and upon his return he was 
elected provoſt of his college. 

This office, however, he did not Jong enjoy, for 
the king heaped on him many eccleſiaſtical prefer- 
ments, and at laſt appointed him biſhop of Hereford 
and lord almoner. He had a great ſhare in adviſing 
the king to procure the divorce frotn Catherine of 
Arragon, and alſo in ſuppreſſing the monaſteries. He 
died at London on the 8th of May, 1538, and was 
interred in the church of St. Mary Mounthaw in 


Thames-ſtreet. 


SEBASTIAN BENEFIELD, an eminent divine, was 
born at a village called Preftonbury, in this county, 
on the 12th of Auguſt, 1559. He received his firſt 
education ata private ſchool, from whence he was re- 
moved to Corpus Chriſti College, Oxford, where he 
finiſhed his ſtudies, and took up his higheſt degrees. 

After having entered into holy orders, he became 
an eloquent preacher, and was appointed by queen 
Elizabeth to read the divinity lecture founded by the 
lady Margaret, which place he enjoyed many years, 
diſcharging all the duties of it with great reputation. 

In his advanced years he became fond of retire- 
ment, and therefore relinquiſhed this place for the 
rectory of Minching-Hampton in Glouceſterſhire, 
which had been procured for him by his friends. He 
died in the parſonage-houſe of that pariſh on the 21ſt 
of Auguſt, 1630. 

He wrote ſeveral works, conliſting chiefly of fer- 
mons and expoſitions of the ſcriptures. 


Sir MaTTHEw HALF, the greateſt ornament both 
of law and religion, was deſcended from a good fa- 
mily, and born at the village of Alderly in this county, 
in the year 1609. He was inſtructed in grammar 
learning at a private ſchool, and when properly quali- 
fied, his parents ſent him to Magdalen-hall in the 
univerſity of Oxford, where he made a great progreſs 
in his ffudies ; but falling into bad company he left 
the univerſity, and joined a company of players, with 
whom he rioted in all manner of debauchery. 

The players having ſtrolled up to London, Mr, 
Hale left them; but not having any thing to ſubſiſt 
on, he wrote a letter to Mr. Sejjeant Glanville, of 
Lincoln's Inn, his near relation, who took him 
into his houſe, reclaimed him from his vicious life, 
and perſuaded him to enter on the ſtudy of the law. 

This advice he readily took, and immediately en- 
tered himſelf a ſtudent of Lincoln's-Inn. Here he 
became acquainted with that great lawyer, Noy, the 
attorney-general to Charles I. who gave him direc- 
tions in all difficult caſes; and the great Mr. Selden 
had ſuch a regard for him, that he appointed him one 
of his executors. | 

When he had ſtudied the time allotted by the ſaciety, 
and duly performed all his exerciſes, he was called up 
to the bar, where his buſineſs continued to encreale 
daily, for although it was in the time of the civil wars, 
yet he behaved with ſo much moderation, not taking 
part with either ſide, that every perſon, who knew him, 
eſteemed him for his knowledge, and the prudence of 
his conduct. He was in ſentiment a royaliſt, and on 
every occafion, when any of the king's party were 
tried, he was choſen by them to plead their cauſes. 
He was even appointed to plead the cauſe of the unfor- 
tunate king; but, as Burnet tells us, although he 
had prepared a proper defence, vet he knew that his 
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death was reſolved on, and therefore his -pleadings 
would little avail. 

He was greatly affected at the king's death, and we 
may naturally ſuppoſe, that ſome ot his contempla. 
tions on the vanity of temporal things were written 
on that melancholy affair. 

When he found the government overturned, he 
took the engagement, which was only to live peace- 
ably, and not diſturb the powers in being, and he ac- 
ce;*ed of the place of a judge in the common pleag 
which he held till the death of Oliver Cromwell, 
when he thought proper to reſign, although much pref. 
ſed to continue in office. He retired to his country 
houſe in Glouceſterſhire, but was returned member 
for that county, in the parliameat which voted the re- 
ſtoration of the king. 

When the government reſumed its ancient form, he 
was advanced to the dignity of lord chief baron of the 
Exchequer, in the room of his friend, fir Orlando 
Bridgeman, appointed to preſide in the common pleas. 
He was a man ſo little intoxicated with the love of ti- 
tles, that he avoided being knighted ſeveral years, till 
one day the lord chancellor Clarendon ſeeing him at 
court ſaid to the king, There is your modeſt chief 
«© baron,” upon which his majeſty knighted him. 

He continued to preſide in the court of Exchequer, 
with great integrity, till 1671, when his majeſty ap 
pointed him lord chief juttice of the King's Bench, 
which he held till about a year before his death, when 
he retired from public buſineſs, and died at the place 
of his nativity, on Chriſtmas Day, 1676. 

Biſhop Burnet, who wrote the life of this excellent 
perſon, and was well acquainted with him ſeveral years 
before his death, has repreſented him as a very ami- 
able and pious man. He had ſuch a reſpect for Chriſt- 
mas Day, that for ſeveral years before his death, he 
wrote a poem on that ſolemn Wecaſion, as regularly 
as the day came, and it pleaſed God, on that day, to 
take him to that ſtate of happineſs, tor which hewas 
ſo well prepared. 

The ſame author tells us, he had fuch a regard for 
the Sabbath, that he told his children on his death bed, 
the more intent he was in his devotions on that day, 
the better his affairs proſpered the enſuing week. He 
was ſo ready to relieve the poor, that he made it a con- 
ſtant rule never to deny an alms; and when Burnet 
and ſome others of his friends told him, he ought not 
to diſtribute his charity in that promiſcuous way, 
without enquiring — 4 the beggar was a proper 
object, his conſtant anſwer was, it he ſhould deny 
any perſon, who aſked him fo ſmall a favour, How, 
ſays he, do I know but the perſon may not only be i 
want, but alſo a creature intitled to much more than 
I can give ? Such a conduct was certainly amiable, for 
it is well known, that under the common pretence ot 
prudence, many have ſheltered themſelves, who were 
utterly deſtitute of compatllion. | 

We have peruſed the works of this great man, and 
it appears, that he was as much celebrated for his 
knowledge of every other part of learning, as for his 
valuable diſcourſes on the law, which are ſtill fre- 
quently quoted in Weſtminſter-hall. | 


WilLLlam CARTWRIGHT was born at or near 
Tewkſbury in this county, in the year 16171. He was 
inſtructed in grammar learning at the free-ſchool of 
Cirenceſter ;' and by the intereſt of his friends re- 
moved to the royal foundation at Weſtminſter, from 
whence he was elected a ſtudent of Chriſt's College, 
Oxford. 

When he had finiſhed his ſtudies, and taken his de- 
gree of Maſter of Arts, he entered into holy orders, 
and obtained a living at Saliſbury, where he was 
greatly eſteemed for his eloquence as a preacher, and 
the ſoundneſs of his doctrine, 

Had his life been ſpared he would undoubtedly been 
a moſt ſtriking figure ; but death interpoſed, and cut 
him off in the 33d year of his age. 

He was a moſt amiable as well as learned man, and 
wrote, belides four plays, ſeveral beautiful poems. 


Evwarp CHAMBERLAYNE was born in this county 
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in the year 1616. He was firſt educated at the free- 
{chool of Glouceſter, from whence he removed to St. 
Edmund's Hall, Oxford, where he finiſhed his {tudies. 

In 1641 he was appointed to read the lectures on 
rhetoric in the public tchools ; but when he was ejee- 
ted from that employment by the parliamentary vifi- 
tors, he went abroad, and improved his mind in all 
forts of uſeful knowledge till the reſtoration, when he 
returned to England, and was choſen one of the firſt 
fellows of the Royal Society. He was alſo appointed 
tutor to the duke of Grafton, one of the natural ſons 
of king Charles II. And when prince George of 
Denmark came over to eſpouſe the princeſs Anne, he 
was appointed to inſtruct him in the Englith lan- 
guage. F _ 

There are few men without their oddities, ſome of 
which never leave them till they die. We are told, 
that Mr. Chamberlayne ordered, by his will, that all 
his manuſcripts, on different ſubjects, ſhould be bu- 
ried along with him, ſealed up with wax, giving this 
as a reaſon, that they might be ſerviceable in future 
ages. He died at Chelſea in 1703; but whether or 
not the condition of his wil! was complied with, is 

tain. 
* was the author of a work called“ The State 
of England,” which has gone through many editions, 
but with this difference, that, like a court calendar, 
it muſt be always formed agreeable to the times. 


Sir RoBERT ATKINS, an eminent lawyer, was born 
in this county, in the year 1621, at which time his 
father was one of the barons of the Exchequer. He 
received the firſt rudiments of learning from a private 
tutor, and when of proper age was ſent to Baliol Col- 

ge, Oxford. 
the rt the civil ., and after he had been called 
up to the bar, he met with ſome troubles from his at- 
tachment to the royal cauſe; but when the reſtora- 
tion took place, he was one of thoſe whom the king 
honoured with the military order of the Bath. 

From this time till 1672 he applied himſelf to the 
practice of .the law, when the king appointed him 
one of the judges of the court of common pleas ; but 
when the debates ran high for excluding the duke of 
York from the crown, he chole to retire, and lived 
unconnected with public affairs till the Revolution, 
when he again came to London, and was appointed 
lord chief baron of the Exchequer. He was alſo 


choſen to fit as ſpeaker in the houſe of lords while the 


Treat ſeal was in commiſſion; but afterwards again re- 
tired from public buſineſs, and died in 1709, in the 
89th year of his age. 


EDpwaRD FowLER, D. D. was born at a ſmall vil- 
lage in this county in 1632. He was inſtructed in 
grammar-learning at the tree-ſchool of Glouceſter, 
from whence he was removed to Corpus Chriſti Col- 
lege, Oxford, though it appears that he finiſhed his 


ſtudies at Cambridge, as he took up his degrees in 


that univerſity. 

Having entered into holy orders, he was promoted 
to the living of North-hill in Bedfordſhire, from 
which he was ejected for refuſing to ſubſcribe to the 
act of uniformity in 1662. Soon after this he thought 
proper to change his opinion, and the following year 
was preferred to the living of Allhallows, Bread- 
ſtreet, where he diſcharged the duties of his office 
with the ſtricteſt fidelity. 4s 

A few years after this he was preſented to the living 
ot St. Giles's Cripplegate ; and during the reign of 


James II. he appeared as a bold and learned cham- | 


pion, in defence of the proteſtant religion, regardleſs 
of the threats of thoſe in power. 

When the revolution took place, he was advanced 
to the biſhopric of Glouceſter, and this dignity he 
enjoyed till his death, which happened in 1714. 

Beſides his writings againſt the papiſts, he was the 
author of a book called ++ The Delign of Chriſtians,” 
which has gone through many editions, and is ſtill in 
great repute. 


RO PRT HUNTINGDON was the ſon of a poor cler- 
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gyman in this county, where he was born in the yea: 
1636, and inſtructed privately in grammar learning by 
his father. When properly qualified he was ſent to 
Merton College, Oxford, where he finiſhed his ſtu- 
dies, and took up his degrees. 

His favourite ſtudy was the knowledge of the ori- 
ental languages, of which he became a perſect maſter, 
and was appointed chaplain to the Engliſh factory at 

:eppo'in 1670. He reſided in that place eleven years, 
and during that time he made a collection of the moſt 
curious Arabian manuſcripts, which he ſent over to 
the library of his college. To improve himſelf fill 
farther, he travelled as far as Palmyra, and from 
thence to Jeruſalem, Jericho, Galilee, Damaſcus, Sa- 
maria, and many other places. 

On his return to England he took his higheſt de- 
grees, and was promoted to the maſterſhip of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and afterwards to the biſhopric ot 
Raphoe in Ireland, which office he enjoyed till 1501, 


when he paid the great debt of nature in the 65th year 
of his age. | 


Jonx Orpnan, one of the moſt celebrated poets 
of his time, was born at a ſmall village in this coun- 
ty, where his father was miniſter, in the year 1653. 
When the a& of uniformity took place, his tather con- 
formed to the eſtabliſhed church, and put his ſon in 
the free-ſchool of Glouceſter, where he made greater 
proficiency in the knowledge of the Latin and Greek 
than any of thoſe in the ſame claſs, for there was not 
one beauty to be found in any of the claſſic authors, 
which he could not readily point out. 

When properly qualified he was ſent to the univer- 
ſity of Oxford, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the 
ſame manner as at the grammar ſchool, by his aſſidu- 
ous application to his ſtudies, and was eſteemed the 
beſt philologiſt that had been there for many years. 

He took his degree of maſter of arts with great ap- 
plauſe, and having acquired the friendthip of his fel- 
low collegians, he left the univerſity, and came to 
London. Although furniſhed with all the learning 
that the ſchools could afford, and of the moſt amiab'e 
diſpoſition, yet he was but in very low circumſtances, 
which obliged him to become uſher to the grammar 
ſchool of Croydon in Surry. The maſter, at that 
time, was one of thoſe letter learned pedants, who 
can tell the difference between a noun and a verb, but 
cannot diſtinguiſh between Virgil and Juvenal. 

[The whole care of the ſchool was left to Mr. Old- 


| ham, who took great pains with the boys, by ſtudying 


their different inclinations, and many of them lett the 
ſchool better acquainted with literature, than ſome of 
thoſe who have loitered away ſeven years in a college. 

During his leiſure hours, he wrote ſome Latin verſes 
in imitation of Juvenal, which were ſo like the origi- 
nal, that when a copy of them was ſhewn to that! 
great patron of learning, the earl of Dorſet, he and 
ſome other noblemen went on purpoſe to Croydon tu 
have the pleaſure of converſing with the author, 
whom they judged to be the maſter, and not the 
uſher. 

When they came to the ſchool a whimſical ſcene 
enſued, for the nobleman having aſked for the maſter, 
the old pedant waited upon them with all the polite- 
neſs that could be acquired by reading Lily, or Gradus 
ad Parnaſſum. He conſidered it as a great honour to 
be waited upon by perſons of their rank, eſpecially 
when they told him they had read one of his com- 
poſitions that would have done honour to the Au- 
guſtan age. Pray, Mr. Oldham, ſaid the earl of Dor- 
ſet, will you honour me with a viſit at my houſe in 
London? My name is not Oldham, replied the pe- 
dant, who was moſt ſhockingly mortified to think 
that it was the uſher the nobleman had been all the 
while favouring with ſo many encomiums. I was 
told, ſays the earl, that your name was Oldham. No, 
ſays the pedant, I have an uſher of that name, but } 
am ſure he is not capable of making verſes. 

The earl deſired to fee him, and when he appeared, 
his lor dſhip was ſtruck with theſimplic'ty ot his figure, 
and delighted with the ſweetneſs of his countenance. 


He thought he could ditcgver in the man ſomething 


5 0 that 
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that reſembled the characters of thoſe perſons, who 
uſed to retire to the ſeat of Atticus the patriot of learn- 
ing in the Auguſtan age. All the other noblemen, 
as well as Dorſet, intereſted themſelves in his favour, 
and in a few weeks after he reſigned his place, and 
came to London, where he was careſſed by the greateſt 
number of the nobility and gentry. 

At that time the ; Fun. ran high in the houſe of 

commons, concerning the bill of excluſion, for the pa- 
triotic body of the people were well aſſured, that if the 
duke of York ſucceeded to the crown, every art would 
be uſed to introduce popery. The genius of Mr. Old- 
ham was employed on that occaſion, for ſome of the 
Romiſh vriefts having taken great liberties in traduc- 
ing the characters of our firſt reformers, he publiſhed 
his Satires againſt the Jeſuits, written with ſo much 
ſeverity, that nothing, but the villainy of thoſe peſts 
to Owe could zuſtify the author. Satire never 
wounds ſo deep as when it is true, and we have often 
wondered how the Jeſuits could bear the ſeverity with 
which Mr. Oldham treated them ; but it muſt be re- 
membered, that they were then under a cloud, on ac- 
count of the popiſh plot, for they were not content to 
wait the death of the king, but had actually agreed to 
murder him in order to make room-for the duke, who 
promiſed to reinſtate them in poſſeſſion of all the 
church lands. Never was a book written at a more 
ſeaſonable juncture, and the country party received it 
with great applauſe. 5 

Mr. Dryden, although a courtier, and many other 
celebrated perſons, honoured him with their friend- 
ſhip, and procured him the place of tutor to the ſons 
of the firſt nobility. 

The laſt two years of his life were ſpent in the fa- 
mily of the earl of Kingſton, but being ſeized with 
the ſmall pox, he was unfortunately taken off by that 
fatal diſtemper at Pierpont Holme in Nottingham- 
ſhire, in the zoth year of his age. 

He was certainly one of the moſt celebrated ſatirical 
poets that ever lived in England, although it muſt be 
acknowledged, that ſome expreſſions in his poems are 


bordering on obſcenity, wh ch, to the ſhame of that 
age he lived in, was too much countenanced. 


Joszyn TRxArr, D. D. was the ſon of a country 
clergyman in Glouceſterſhire, where. he was born in 
the year 1679. He received his education ata private 
ſchool, from whence he was fent to finiſh his ſtudies 
in Wadham College, Oxford, where he took his de- 
grees of maſter of arts, and was choſen one of the fet- 
lows, He had an early inclination to poetry, as ap- 
pears from his tragedy of Abramule, or — and 
Empire, which was written whilſt he was very young, 
and acted in 1704. He was the firſt perſon appointed 
.profeſſor of poetry in the univerſity of Oxford, and 
delivered lectures, during the ſpace of ten years, which 
have been ſince publiſhed in Latin. . | 

When he left Oxford, he entered into holy orders, 
and came to London, where he was greatly efteemed 
as a moſt eloquent preacher, and choſen lecturer af 
St. Martins in the Fields. He was alſo appointed rec- 
tor of Harlington in Middleſex, and vicar of-the. pa- 
— of Chriſt's church, and St. Leonard's, Foſter- 
ane. 

Theſe eccleſiaſtical preferments he enjoyed till his 
death, which happened on the 22d of November, in 
the year 1747. He was buried in the church of Har- 
lington, of which he was rector; and a monument 
was erected to his memory in Chriſt-church, New- 
gate-ſtreet. On it is the following epitaph written 


by himſelf : 


Death Judgment Heaven! and Hell! think, 
Chriſtians, think 

You ſtand on vaſt Eternity's dread Brink 

Faith and Repentance, Piety and Pray'r. 

Defpiſe this world, the 3 your Care. 

Thus while my tomb the ſoRMn ſilence breaks, 

And to the eye this dull cold marble ſpeaks; 

Tho? dead, I preach : If e' er with ill ſucceſs 

Living I ſtrove the importart truths to preſs : 

Your precious, your immortal fouls to fave, 

Hear me at leaſt—O hear me from my Grave. 


? 
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An INSPECTION TABLE for this Couxrv. 


LAY 2 


5 ORS ETS HI R E, which iy ſituated in the Province of CANTERBUR 
of BRISTOL, is | 


Y, and Dioceſe 


*#;s 3 Or own © 


_ 


Bounded by 


Sends to Parliament 


Hampſhire E. 
Devonſhire and part of 
Somerſetſhire, W. 
Wiltſhire and another part 

of Somerſetſhire N. 
The Engliſh Channel, S. } 


Extends Contains 
In length 50 miles 34 Hundreds Twenty Members, viz. 
In — 22 Market Towns 2 for the Shirs 
And is 150 in circum- | 248 Pariſhes 2 for Dorcheſter 
ference. 6 Caſtles I 2 for Poole 
| And about 22,000 Houſes | 2 for Lyme 


2 for Weymouth 

2 for Melcomb-Regis | 
2 for Bridport 

2 for Shafteſbury 

2 for Corfe-Caſtle 

2 for Wareham 


| EE 
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This county derives its name from the Saxon word Dorſettan, which ſignifies a people living by the ſide 
of the water. 


The principal manufactures of Dorſetſhire are Linen ind Woolen Cloth. 
CExxx, the moſt central town in the county, is 123 miles diſtant from London. 
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SE CT. 
Natural Hiſtory of DoRSETSHIRE. 


12 of Dorſetihire, which has been often ſtiled 
the garden of England, is in general healthy. 
On the hills it is ſomewhat ſharp, but mild and plea- 
ſant in the vallies, and near the coaſt. The ſoil is 
rich and fertile: the northern part, which was for- 
merly overſpread with foreſts, now affords good paſ- 
ture for black cattle; and the ſouthern part, which 
chiefly conſiſts of fine downs, feeds. an incredible 
number of ſheep. , 

The principal rivers that water this county are the 
following, namely, the Stour, the Frome, and the 
Piddle. | 

The Stour riſes in Somerſetſhire from ſeveral differ- 
ent ſources, and enters Dorſetſhire in Gillingham fo- 
reſt, where it becomes a conſiderable river. Keeping 
in a direct line ſouthwards, it receives the Lyddon, 
and afterwards the Duliſh, near Sturminſter, after 
which paſſing through Blandford, it is joined by the 
Allen, and leaving Dorſetſhire, falls into the Engliſh 
channel, near Whitchurch in Hampſhire. 

The Frome riſes near Everſhot, in the weſtern parts 
of the county; and after paſſing through Dorcheſ- 
ter, falls into the Engliſh channel, between Wareham, 
and Pool. | 

The Piddle, which joins the Stour at its influx into 
the channel, riſes at the foot of a large ridge of hills, 
near Alton, from whence it continues its courſe direct 
ſouth, about five miles, when turning eaſtward, it 
paſſes a village called Hyde, where it receives a conſi- 
derable ſtream, and from thence continuing its courſe. 
about ſix miles further, it falls into Pool haven, below 
Wareham. 7.4 


All theſe rivers abound with a variety of. excellent || 


fiſh; but the tench and eels of the Stour are particu- 
larly fine. The port towns ſupply the inhabitants | 
with all ſorts of ſea-tiſh, and the rocks on the coaſt 
abound with camphire and . eringo, whoſe roots are 
thought to be reſtorative, and when candied make a 
fine ſweetmeat. | 
This county likewiſe abounds with corn, cattle, 
wool, hemp, and timber. Here are alſo geeſe and 
ducks without number, and great plenty of wood- 
cocks, pheaſants, partridges, field-fares, and other 
me. | 
There are likewiſe ſeveral large quarries of excellent 
ſtone for building; and that from Portland has been 
of peculiar ſervice to the city of London ever ſince 
the great fire in 1666. There are likewiſe veins of 
marble, which of late years have been found in great 
plenty; and the inhabitants make great advantage of 
them, by ſending the marble to London. 
Here are alſo ſtones proper for making plaiſter of 
Paris, and for many other uſes. Aud about Pool, 
and other places, they have tobacco-pipe clay, which 
is ſo good in quality, that it is ſent not only to Cheſter 
and the neighbouring towns, to make pipes, but even 
as faras London. | 
There is only one mineral water hitherto taken no- 
tice of in this county; and this is at Nottington, a 
village near Weymouth. The water has a ſtrong ſul- | 
phureous ſcent, with a flavour reſembling that of boiled 
eggs, and the colour in a tin veſſel is blue. At the 
fountain-head a ſhilling put into this water becomes 
of the colour of gold in two or three minutes ; and 
trom various experiments it appears to be impregnated 
with fulphur and natron. It is remarkable for remov- 
ing protuberances of the ſkin by inward application, 
With reſpe& to the inhabitants of Dorſetſhire, 
they are in general plain, honeſt, open and hoſpitable 
to ſtrangers, generous, conliſtent with their abilities, 
and communicative as far as their knowledge reaches; 
and itis a great pleaſure to ſee that the place fo noted 
for ignorance and ſuperſtition, both under paganiſm, 
and its ſucceſſor popery, ſhould be ſo noted for free- 


dom of enquiry into the more diſputed points in 
theology. 


The people are in general religious, without ſuper- 
ſtition, and pious, without hypocriſy. They eſteem 
and honour the true religion, ſo far as it appears con- 
ſiſtent with the divine perfections on the one hand, 
and ſuited to the ſtate of fallen nature on the other; 
but they pay no regard to the falſe gloſſes of intereſted 
men, nor the dictates of thoſe, who would eſtabliſh 
their own notions on the ruins of reaſon, and at the 
expence of the moſt glorious privilege of human na- 
ture, namely, private judgment. They are not, how- 
ever, without their vices, and thoſe are ſuch as are 
not only hurtful to individuals, but alſo pernicious to 
ſociety, we mean drinking and finugyling. 

The great numbers of people employed in the dif- 
ferent branches of trade in theſe weſtern counties na- 
turally aſſemble together at public houſes in the towns 
where they live, by the moſt trifling means, which 
often leads them to diſſipation, and a forgetfulneſs of 
that ſtation wherein Providence has placed them, 
There they neglect their buſineſs, becomeintoxicated, 
leave their families in want, and often quarrel with 
each other. But the practice of ſmuggling is attended 
with till more pernicious conſequences, as it affects 
the whole community in general. 

The people who live near the ſea-coaſts are ſo infa- 
tuated, that they ſell clandeſtinely to the French that 
wool which, by being manufactured at home, becomes 
the principal ſupport of induſtry, as well as the ſource 
of riches; and in return receive brandy, wine and 
other goods, the product of our natural enemies. 

In this they are guilty of a double crime, by firſt 
furniſhing the French with ſuch articles as hinder the 
exportation of our own manufactures, and then im- 
porting ſuch as by their ſale deprive the government 
of that revenue neceſſary for its ſupport. 


EF. HU. 
Topographical Deſcription of DORSETSHIRE, 


TJ IQRCHESTER, the principal town in this coun- 

ty, is pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the 
-Frome, from which there is a fine proſpect. over the 
adjacent fields. It is a place of great antiquity, hav- 
ing been one of the Roman winter ſtations, and uſed 
after they left the iſland by the Saxons, who defended 
it for a conſiderable time againſt the Danes. 

It is mentioned by Ingulphus in his life of Edward 
the Confeſlor, and by the ſurvey in Doomſday- book 
it then contained eighty-eight houſes. At the Nor- 
man conqueſt a caſtle was built near the town, which 
remained till the latter end of the reign of Henry II. 
when one Chidcock receiving a grant of it, pulled the 
whole fabric to the ground. In the reign of Edward 
II. a religious houſe was founded in the town, dedi- 
cated to St. John, but it was diſſolved on the aliena- 
tion of priories in the reign of Henry VI. 

By a ſurvey taken in the reign of Henry VIII. the 
town contained 349 houſes, but in 1613 a dreadful 
fire broke out, and not only conſumed the dwellings, 
but alſo all the goods of the inhabitants, the loſs being 
eſtimated at 200, oool. However, by the generoſity 
of the public, they were enabled to rebuild the town, 
and from that time it became a flouriſhing place, being 
eſteemed one of the moſt healthy in England. 

Dorcheſter is a good regular town, ftanding confor- 
mable to the four cardinal points, and has the river 
on the north fide. 'The houſes are well built with 
free-ſtone, and have an agreeable appearance : the 
ſtreets are well paved, and kept clean; and the inns, 
of which there are ſeveral, afford good entertainment 
for travellers. | 

The town has three pariſh churches, the moſt noted 
of which is St. Peter's, a large, venerable, gothic 
ſtructure, having moſt of the windows finely painted. 
We are not told by whom it was firſt built; but the 
people have a tradition expreſſed as follows : 


Geoffrey Van, 
With his wife Anne, 
And his maid Nan, 
Built this church. | 
This 
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This rhyme has ſome foundation in fact, as ap- | 
of that river; but in 1746 one Mrs. Laro Pitt, a 


| public ſpirited lady, procured an act of parliament for 


pears from a ſtone dug up near the wall of the church, 
on which was the following inſcription : 


« Sigillum de Ann.” 


The other remarkable buildings in this town are, 
the ſhire-hall, where the aſfrzes and county courts are 


held; a town-hall, in which is tranſacted the buſineſs | 
from its ſituation on the river Frome, over which it 


of the corporation ; and the county jail. 


The town has ſent repreſentatives to parliament | 


ever ſince the original ſummons in the reign of Ed- 
ward I. 
we are not informed, only that it was formerly go- 
verned by two bailiffs, choſen annually from among 
the inhabitants, till the 5th of Charles I. when that 
prince granted them a new charter, to be governed by 
a mayor, recorder, aldermen and bailiffs, with other 
proper officers. | 

Dorchefter is remarkable for its beer, great quanti- 
ties of which are ſent to London and other places. 

The town gives the title of marquis to the moſt 
noble Evelyn Pierpoint, duke of Kingſton. It has a 
2 weekly market on Saturday, and is diſtant from 


.ondon 123 miles. 


In the neighbourhood of Dorcheſter are many re- | 


mains of Roman antiquities, which is not to be won- 
dered at, when we conſider the 5 great reſiſtance 
they made, under the command of Veſpaſian, againſt 
the Belgian Britons in this part ef the kingdom. 
Part of the town is encloſed by a Roman wall, and 
their highway, called Iknening-ſtreet, enters it on the 
weſt, which the vulgar, according to their ſuperſti- 
tious notions, call the work of the Devil. And on 
a riſing ground are the remains of a noble amphi- 
theatre, which is now uſed as a walk for the people 
to enjoy the benefit of the air, from whence there is 
an extenſive and delightful proſpect. 

This fingular piece of antiquity has been particu- 
larly noticed by the learned Dr. Stukeley, who ſup- 
poſes it to have been deſigned by Veſpaſian when he 
commanded in Britain : but we ſhall only take notice 
of its preſent appearance. Some part of the entrance 
is worn away, and the ground near it being cultivated 
for corn, much of its exterior beauty is loſt, although 
the center within continues to exhibit a ſtriking image 
of Roman greatneis. We ſuppoſe that there were 
formerly caves for the wild beaſts, which are now filled 
up; nor is it eaſy to fix on the place where the gladi- 
ators exhibited their feats. The ſeats are ſuppoſed 
to have been twenty-four in number, and capable of 
containing upwards of 12,000 ſpectators. They rife 
gradually, one above another, having proper places 
to enter, without incommoding any perion preſent. 
The form is oval, the center being one hundred and 
forty feet, and the length two hundred and twenty, 
above which is a terrace twelve feet broad. This 
place commands an advantageous proſpect of the 
downs, where vaſt numbers of ſheep are fed, there 
being no leſs, we are told, than fix hundred thouſand 
of thoſe uſeful animals conſtantly there. Perhaps, 
they may be ſomewhat exaggerated, but certain it is 
we ſaw moſt amazing numbers of them, and which 
are bought up by the farmers from the eaſtern parts 


of England. 
There is alſo another Roman camp called Mai- 


den Caſtle, which Dr. Stukely imagines was the 


Xiſtiva of the Durnovarian garriſon. It is of great 
extent, prodigious ſtrong, and appears to have been 
formed in the inferior times of the empire. It has 
every where a double ditch of extraordinary depth, 
and a double rampart. It takes in the ſummit of a 
large hill, and within it appears as if two camps, a 
ditch and vallum ran acroſs, with each its entry of 
very perplexed work. Certainly, ſays Dr. Stukeley, 
for healthful air and proſpect this is a moſt delightful 
place; and for the fight of barrows I believe not to 
be equalled in the world ; for they reach ten miles.” 
At a place called FR DING TON ON THE Downs (a 
manor belonging to the duchy of Cornwall) was for- 
merly a-dangerous paſſage over the Frome, where 


2 


But at what time it was firſt incorporated | 


— 


, 
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her own expence, but alſo made a road, and kept it 


— 


| ally engaged in diſputes concerning their rights of 


manſion-houſe built of Portland-ſtone belonging to 


it for the crown, and ſettled it as part of the dowry 


| markable. 


| many people loſt their lives by the ſudden inundation 


building 2 bridge, which ſhe not only compleated at 


in repair for three years, ſince which it has been done 
at the expence of the inhabitants. 

FRAMPTON is a ſmall town ſituated about four miles 
to the north weſt of Dorcheſter. It received its name 


has a good ſtone bridge. During the time of the 
Weſt- Saxon kings there was a priory here, which was 
afterwards given by William the Conqueror to the 
abbey of black monks of St. Stephen in Normandy 
It was, however, diſſolved by Henry VI. and the 
rents, which amounted to 120 marks per annum, he 
beſtowed on the canons of St. Stephen's in Weſtmin- 
ſter. Being a manor at the time of the diſſolution of 
religious houſes, it became the property of the crown 
and has ſince paſſed into different hands. x 

At preſent, the town does not contain any thing 
that merits the notice of a traveller, except a fine 


the lord of the manor. The ſituation of the town is 
indeed exceeding pleaſant, and the Frome ſupplies 
the inhabitants with abundance of fiſh, particularly 
trout, which are very large and excellent in their qua- 
lity. The weekly market is on Tueſday ; and the 
town is diſtant from London 129 miles. 
Returning from Frampton to Dorcheſter, and pro- 
ceeding about nine miles to the ſouth, we come to 
MEeLcoms-REeGis, one of the moſt antient towns 
in the kingdom. In the reign of Edward the Con- 
feſſor it was part of the lands of Harold, afterwards 
king of England, and in Doomſday- book it is men- 
tionedas one of the king's manors, or demeſnes, from 
which circumſtance it is called Regis. It was given 
by one of our kings, after the Conqueſt, to the abbey 
of Cerne, but which of them gave it we are not in- 
formed, only that Edward I. revoked the grant, ſeized 


of his queen Eleanor. After this it became a flou- 
riſhing place, and was endowed with many privileges, 
particularly that all cauſes among the freemen ſhould 
be tried” and decided in the town, and that none 
ſhould be impleaded out of it. 

In the reign of Edward III. it was made a ſtaple 
town, but ſuffered greatly in thereign of Richard II. 
when the French Janded, and after plundering the in- 
habitants, ſet fire to their houſes, by which the whole 
place was reduced to aſhes. A repreſentation of the 
diſtreſſed condition of the miſerable ſufferers being 
made ta the king, they were exempted from the pay- 
ment of all duties, il} they ſhould be able to recover 
their loſs, and rebuild their houſes. 

At preſent the town is both large and populous, 
and the houſes in general very neat, being chiefly 
built of free- ſtone. The church is a handſome mo- 
dern ſtructure, but does not contain any thing re- 
The town-hall is a ſpacious edifice, near 
which is the market-place ; and on the quay are many 
large warehouſes for the uſe of the merchants. 

The town has ſent members to parliament ever ſince 
the original ſummons ; but by the charter of queen 
Elizabeth the inhabitants of Melcomb-Regis and 
Weymouth (the latter of which is only ſeparated 
from the former by a bridge of nineteen arches) vote 
at the elections conjunctively, ſo that they being but 
one corporation ſend as many members to parliament 
as the metropolis of the kingdom. 

Melcomb-Regis has two weekly markets held on 
Tueſdays and Fridays, which ſerve not only for the 
uſe of its own inhabitants, but alſo thoſe of Wey- 
mouth. It is diſtant from London 132 miles. 

WETMourk is fituated exceeding low, but in a 
pleaſant, agreeable place, and eſteemed extremely 
healthy. It ſent members to parliament many years 
before the reign of Henry VI. when being continu- 


election, their privileges were taken away, but reſtored 
by queen Elizabeth, upon condition that they, with 


Melcombs 


Me!comb-Regis, ſhould make but one corporation, 
although each was {till to return two members, or tour 
for the whole. : 

Though Weymouth is a ver 
and carries on a large trade to 

, Newfoundland, and Virginia, yet they have not 
ſo much as a chapel for divine ſervice. the pariſh 
church 1s at Wyke-regis, about two miles diſtant, 
and is a noted land mark for ſeamen, as alſo the place 
where they bury their dead. 

There was formerly a chapel on the ſummit of the 
adjacent hill, but the aſcent was fo ſteep, that they 
were obliged to cut ſteps in the rock, to render the 
paſſage more convenient. It remained till the civil 
wars broke out between king Charles I. and his par- 
liament, when it was made a fort by the army of the 
latter, and artillery planted in it, with which they bat- 
tered the town of Melcomb-Regis ; and when that 
place ſurrendered, the chapel was utterly demoliſhzd, 
and the ſtones fold to builder s. ; 

The houſes in Weymouth are very neat, and built 

of free-ſtone, like thoſe at Melcomb-Regis. They 
have a good cuſtom-houſe on the quay, where much 
buſineſs is done, merchants importing great quantities 
of wine, which they diſpoſe of to the dealers in the 
inland parts of the county. 
1 of 0 eymouth had former] no 
other way of getting from thence to Melcomb- egis 
but in a boat pulled by a rope to the oppoſite fide. 
This method was uſed till the reign of James II. 
when a contribution was ſet on foot for building a 
bridge, which was finiſhed under the direction of their 
then repreſentatives in parliament. ; 

A little to the ſouth of Weymouth is PoxTLANS D, 
commonly called the Ifle of Portland. 
ever, only a peninſula, . being joined to the main land 
by a. breach of ſmall ſtones thrown up at different 
times by the violence of the ſea. It is not mentioned 
by any of our antient writers before Ingulphus, who 
lived in the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, and was 
chaplain to William the Conqueror. He tells us, 
that it was uſed as a landing-place by the Danes, 
from whence they fallied out againſt the defenceleſs 
inhabitants, and murderedall who fell into their hands, 
without any regard to age or ſex. 

Some time before the reign of Edward the Confeſ- 
ſor it belonged to the church of Wincheſter ; but that 
prince, who was deſtitute both of conjugal and filial 
love, having accuſed his mother of incontinency with 
the biſhop of that ſee, the manor was ſeized to the 
crown, but reſtored with many others, when the 
queen had proved her innocence by ordeal fire.—See 
our account of Wincheſter. It was afterwards pur- 
chaſed by Gilbert de Clare eart of Glouceſter, in the 
reign of Edward I. and is now the property of the 
crown. 

In the reign of Henry VIII. a ſtrong caſtle was 
built on the north tide, the remains of which are ſtill 
uied as a garriſon, It commands all the ſhips coming 
ito the road, which, from its ſtrong current, ſetting 
in from the Engliſh and French coaſts, is called 
Portland Race. 

There was alſo another fort on the oppoſite fide of 
the ſhore, called Sandford Caſtle ; but only a few of 
its ruins are now to be ſeen. 

As the coaſt here is rocky, and the fea generally 
turbulent, it is exceeding dangerous for ſhipping, pare 
ticularly on nights; but to prevent as much as poſſible 
any accidents, two light-houſes have been erected on 
the two points of the peninſula. 

From Portland to Abbotſbury is a narrow neck of 
land called CHESsIL BANK. 
in length, and near it is an inlet of water, in ſome 

laces near half a mile. In the broadeſt part of this 
inlet is a ſwannery, where it is faid there are ſeldom 
leſs than 7 or 8000 ſwans. F 

The inhabitants of Portland are chiefly employed 
in cutting ſtone : they live in a very comfortable 
manner, their wages being ſufficient to procure them 
the neceſſaries of life, except fuel, which is ſo ſcarce 
that they are obliged to ſupply its place, by drying and 
burning the dung of cattle. TH: 
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The ſtone here, ſo well known by the name of the 
place, is excecding hard, and the whiteſt of any in 
England. Many noble ſtructures have been built 
with it, particularly St. Paul's Cathedral, Weſtmin- 
ſter-bridge, and the Monument. The whole place 
is almoſt one continued rock of this ſtone ; but there 
are, in the quarries, many natural curioſities, particu- 
larly ſpiral thells, commonly called ſcrews. They 
are tound in cavities of the rocks, and are equally hard 
as the ſtone, being perfectly ſolid, except a ſmall aper- 
ture in the center that runs from one end to the other. 

The ſugar-candy ſtone is likewiſe found in great 
plenty near the ſhore: it ſo nearly reſembles a large 
lump of ſugar-candy, that a ſtranger is often deceived, 
till convinced of his miſtake, by its not having any 
taſte. | 

There is another natural curioſity here that de- 
mands particular notice. It is a large hole at the ex- 
tremity of the peninſula near the light houſes. To- 
wards the top it is wide, but after running about ſeven 
feet downwards, it opens into a prodigious cavern, 
ſo large as to contain ſmall veſſels, which, in very 
ſtormy weather, have been ſometimes driven into it, 
From this place there is an advantageous view of the 
fea, which frequently exhibits ſuch a ſcene as fills the 
mind of the ſpectator with dread and horror. It was 
fo circumſtanced at the time we were there, and ſuch 
an impreſſion did it make as to bring to our remem- 
braiice the following lines of Dryden: 


Methinks we ſtand on ruins ; nature ſhakes 
About us; and the univerſal frame's 

So looſe, that it but wants another puſh 
To leap from off its hinges. 


ABBOTSBURY is a ſmall town ſituated at the weftern 
extremity of Cheſſil Bank. It received its name from 
an antient abbey founded by Orifius, ſteward to Ca- 
nute the Great, for ſecular canons. But in the reign 
of Edward the Confeſſor they were removed, and 
Benedictines placed in their ſtead. Theſe remained 
in poſſeſſion of it till the reign of Henry VIII. when 
it was diſſolved with other religious houſes, at which 
time its revenues amounted to 4841. 

This abbey was a place of great repute in times of 
popery, having received many donations from devo- 
tees, which enabled the monks to rebuild the whole 
edifice, together with a fine church, and a chapel on 
the ſummit of an adjoining hill, from whence there 
was a fine proſpect. From what ſtill remains of this 
once ſtately edifice, it appears to- have had a great 
number of offices and lodgings for the accommodation. 
of pilgrims; and the ruins of the chapel ſerve as a 
land-mark to mariners. 

With reſpe& to the town of Abbotſbury, whatever 
it might have been formerly, it is at preſent onlya poor, 
low, ill-built place, and chiefly inhabited by a few 
fiſhermen. The only ſtructure in it that merits the 
leaſt notice is the manſion-houſe belonging to the 
lord of the manor, which is built on the ruins of part 
of the abbey. The town has a weekly market on 
Thurſday, and is diſtant from London 131 miles. 

Br1DPoRT is a very antient town, being mentioned. 
ſo far back as the reign of Edward the Confeſſor. It 
is fituated in a vale between the influx of two ſmall. 
rivers, and is very low and unhealthy. In the reign 
of Henry III. it was a royal demeſne, and leaſed by 
that prince to the inhabitants for a ſmall quit-rent, 
which js ſtil] continued, being paid into the exchequer 
at Michaelmas. | 

The ſame king created it a borough, but it was not 
incorporated till the reign of Henry VII. Their laſt - 
charter is from James 1. by which they are governed 
by two bailiffs and thirteen of the principal inhabi- 
tants called burgeſſes, who have power to purchaſe 


lands, levy fines, keep a common ſeal, and chuſe 


their proper officers. 
There is a convenient town-hall, where the buſi- 


| neſs of the corporation is tranſacted, and where the 


members of parliament are choſen, all the inhabi- 
tants who pay ſcot and lot being electors. There 
were two churches, but one of them is in ruins; the 
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other is a good antient gothic ſtructure, having a 
large ſquare tower, adorned with pinnacles. _ 
The adjacent country produces great quantities of 
excellent hemp, and the town was formerly famous 
for the manufactory of cables and other ropes for the 
thipping, as appears by a ſtatute of Henry VIII. 
wherein it is enacted, <* That the cordage for the 
% Engliſh navy ſhould, for a limited time, be made 
„ here, or within five miles of the place, and no 
„ where elſe.” — The above act was confirmed by 


many ſubſequent parliaments ; but at preſent the trade | 


is greatly fallen to decay. It was from the plenty of 
hemp in this part of the county that the following 
phraſe became familiar when à man was hanged, 
namely, He was ſtabbed by a Bridport dagger. 
The harbour of Bridport, which was formerly very 
conſiderable, is now, like the trade of the town, greatly 
decayed, being only capable of admitting ſmall vet- 
ſels. In 1722 the legiſlative power conſidered it as a 
lace of too much value to be neglected, and therefore 
paſfed an act for cleanſing and enlarging the harbour, 
but from an unaccountable miſtake in not making 


proviſions for defraying the expences, it has never 


been carried into exec ution. 


At preſent the principal ſupport of the inhabitants 


depends on the money ſpent in the. town by travellers, 
it being one of the greateſt thoroughtares on the road 
to the weſtern parts of England, It has a weekly 
market on Saturday, and is diſtant from Londan x38 
miles. 

About four miles north-weſt of Bridport is a vil- 
lage called CHiDrick, once remarkable for a caſtle, 
of which there are ſtill magnificent remains. At one 
end are two lofty octagon towers, and if we may 
judge by the ruins, there were the like at the other 
end; and between them was a large gate. It was an- 
tiently the lordſhip and ſeat of the family of Chid- 
rick, but afterwards came by marriage to the family 
of the Arundels; and it lately belonged to two co- 
heireſſes of that name. 

LyME- Rois, the next place we viſited, is fituated 
on a ſmall ſtream or rivulet called Lyme, at the weſ- 
tern extremity of the county, on the borders of De- 
vonſhire. At the time of the Conqueſt it was an- 
nexed to the abbey of Sherborn ; but Ricnard I. be- 
ftowed great privileges on it, which were confirmed 
by ſucceeding monarchs. | 

The town is a very agreeable, pleaſant place, being 
built on a riſing round, from which there is an exten- 


five proſpect of the ſea. The houſes are all built of 


free-ftone, and covered with blue late : moſt of them 
are in the modern taſte, and both lofty and ſpacious. 

In the wars between the Englith and French, in 
the reign of Henry V. this town fuffered confiderably 
trom the enemy, who landed and plundered the inha- 
bitants of their moſt valuable effects, after which they 
ſet fire to the place, and reduced it to athes, But be- 
ing a royal demeſne, the king forgave them the quit 
rents, which enabled them to rebuild their houſes in 
2 more elegant manner than befare. However, it 
does not feem to have made any flourithing appear- 
ance as a place of trade for many years after, it being, 
in Camden's time, à very poor, inconſiderable place. 

In the reign of James I. it began to flouriſh con- 
fiderably, the merchants having engaged in the trade 
to Newfoundland, by which many of them acquired 
considerable fortunes, but (for what reaſon we are 
not informed) it is now conſiderably on the decline, 
although there are till feveral eminent merchants in 


the place. 


As they had various charters from different Kings 


of England, and as they contained different privi- 
leges, many diſputes aroſe concerning their validity, 
which being repreſented to the late king William, he 
gave them à new charter, by which all ther antient 
privileges were confirmed, and the government veſted 
in a mayor, fifteen burgeſſes, who act as a common- 
council, a town-clerk, and other proper officers. 
There is only one church in the town, which is a 
large, venerable, gothic ſtructure; and the hall, in 
which the corporation tranſact their buſineſs, is a 
handſome and convenient edifice. The cuſtom-houſe 


„ —_ 


” 
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is anelegant building ſupported by pillars, and beneath 
it is the corn-market. | 

But what moſt claims the notice of a traveller at 
this town is, its fine harbour, being one of the beſt in 
Britain, it not in Europe. On one fide of it is a pier 
called the Cobbe : it is a very ſingular work, and a 
pears to have been contrived by the inhabitants. It 
is built of large ſtones hewn from the rocks in the ſea 
at low water; and nearly oppoſite to this, but farther 
into the fea, is another wall, built in the fame man. 
ner, which forms the entrance to the harbour. The 
ſtrength of theſe walls breaks the vialence of the 
waves, and the ſhips paſling into the harbour lie in 2s 
much ſafety as if they were in a pond or lake. 

It is not known when this work was firſt conſtruc. 
ted, only that the corperation are obliged to keep it 
in repair at their own expence, for which purpoſe 
they chuſe annually two of the principal inhabitants 
who are called Cobbe-Wardens. For the ſecuriey 
of the town they have ſeveral guns planted on the 
Cobbe, and room for many more if neceffary. 

We are told, that ſalt was made at this place 
above a thouſand years ago, in the fame manner as 
on the oppoſite coaſt of France; nor is it impro- 
bable, if we conſider that it is ſurrounded by ſhallow 
marſhes, into which, were the fea-water admitted, 
and expoſed to the ſun beams, as good falt might be 
produced as is to be met with any where in England; 
and this being an uſeful commodity might ie]! at a 
A advantage, and bring great profits to the 

ace. 

It was at this town that the unfortunate duke of 
Monmouth landed in 1685, and being joined by many 
of the inhabitants who were enemies to popery, ſucl 
of them as were taken after the defeat were executed 
here, and their heads and quarters expoſed on gibhets 


in the adjoining fields, and on the moſt conſpicuous 


places in the town—the laſt triumph of a bigotted ty- 


| Fant over his oppreſſed ſubjects. 


Lyme has ſent members to parliament ever ſince the 


original ſummons in the reign of Edward I. T 


are choſen by all the inhabitants who pay ſeot and lot, 
and the mayor is the returning officer, The weekly 


| market is on Saturday, and the diſtance of the town 


from London 147 miles. : | 
BEAMINSTER is a ſmall, but very neat town, plea- 
ſantly fituated on the borders of Somerſetſhire. It 


| is ſurrounded, with orchards, and contains many good 


buildings, though not any that merit particular no- 
tice. Jt has a weekly market on Thurſday, and is 
diſtant from London 140 miles. 

EveRSHOT is another very ſmall town, pleafantly 
ſituated near the fource of the river Frome, on the 
borders of Somerſetſhire. It had antiently a chaun- 
try, which was ſuppreſſed on the diſſolution of alien 
priories in the reign of Henry VI. but not the leait 
remains of & are now to be ſeen. 

The only buildings in this toun that merit particu- 
lar notice at preſent are, the church, which is an old 
gothic ſtructure under the patronage of the dean and 
chapter of. Saliſbury, and a chazity-ſchool for chi!- 
dren of both ſexes. The weekly market is on Fri- 
day, and the town is diſtant from London 128 miles. 

CERNE ABBEY is fituated on a fmall ſtream which 
falls into the Frome a few miles below the town. It 
was formerly a flouriſhing place; but ever fince the 
diflolution of religious houfes it has been gradually 
falling to decay, the abbey being its principal ſupport. 

It was in this place that Edward, brother of the 
Saxon king Edward the Martyr, lived. in a ſtate of ſo- 
litude, after he retired from public bufinefs, and with 
great reputation for ſanctity. About the latter end 
of the tenth century a monaſtery was erected over 
his relics, which received conliderable additions from 
Canute the Dane and his ſucceftors. It remained ia 
a very flourithing ſtate till the diffolution of religious 
8 when its annual revenues amounted to 5151. 
178. 10d. 

YAr preſent Cerne Abbey confifts only of a few mean 
houtfes regularly built; and the ſtreets are narrow © 


and very ill paved. It has a weekly market on Wed- 
neſday ; and is diſtant from London 123 miles. 


New 
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Near Cerne is a very ſteep hill, on the fide of which 
is the figure of a giant curiouſly cut in the earth. It 
appears almoſt erect, with a huge club in one hand 
raiſed over the head, as if juſt going to ſtrike a blow, 
which ſeems ſufficient, as it were, to overthrow a 
mountain. It is ſuppoled to be above a thouſand years 
ſtanding, and to have been cut by the antient Britons. 
This ſingular figure fo attracted our attention, that we 
took the dimenſions of every part of it, which, by a 
nice admeaſurement, are as follow: 


Feet. 
Length of the foot - 18 
Breadth of the ſame - - 8 
Ditto of the-ſmall of the leg 51 
Ditto of the calf - - 9 
Ditto of the thigh — 172 
Length of the leg and thig 80 


From the top of the thigh. to the top 750 | 


of the head — 
Whole length - - - 19 
Breadth of the face - - 14 
Ditto of the chin = - 4 
Ditto of the mouth . + - - 233 
Length of the noſe - - 7 
Breadth of ditto - - —? : 
Length of the face - >: ol 
Diameter of the eye - ” 21 
Ditto of the breaſts - 3 
Length of the ribs - - 18 
Ditto of the fingers - - 14 
Ditto of the hand — - * 71 
Ditto of the wriſt - * 5 
From the wriſt to the elbow - 41 
From the elbow to the ſhoulder 604 
Length of the arm — - 109 
Breadth of the ſhoulder - ».; 0 
Ditto of the elbow - 8 19 
Length of the club . - 121 
Breadth of the knots. = NE 
Ditto at other places ©. > 7 


SHERBORNE, the next place we viſited, is pleaſantly 
fituated on the decliviry of a hill, near the borders of 
White-tart foreſt. "The .town is divided into two 
parts by the river Ivel: one part is called Sherborne 
{which in the Saxon language fignifies a clear ſtream of 
water) and the other Caſtleton, from a caſtle built 
here by Roger, biſhop of Salifbury ; but that prelate 
having taken part with the empreſs Maud, king Ste- 
phen was ſo incenſed, that he ferzed it for himfelf, and 
it continued annexed to the crown till the reign of 
Edward III. when Robert Wyvil, biſhop of Saliſbu- 
ry, a prelate renowned for his warlike courage, reco- 
vered it from the crown, and it became part of the 
revenues of his ſucceſſors. 

When the civil wars broke out between Charles I. 
and his parliament, this was the firſt garrifon be- 
beged, and it held out till that unfortunate prince's 
affairs became deſperate, and himſelf in a ſtate of cap- 
tivity ; but this famous caſtle is at preſent little more 
than a mere heap of ruins. 

William the Conqueror, whoſe life (for the moſt 
part) was ſpent in warlike enterprizes, preferred Sher- 
borne to all other parts of his dominions as a ſummer 
retreat ; there he frequently detached himſelf as a re- 
lexation from the toils of war, and the depredations 
committed on his neighbours territories. The ad- 
Joining foreſt greatly attracted his attention, and as 
hunting was his favourite diverſion, he often viſited 
the place to enjoy that amuſement, | 

The town of Sherborne is of very conſiderable an- 
tiquity. It was in great repute under the Weſt Saxon 
kings, being made an epiſcopal ſeat by the great and 
wiſe legiſlator Ina, in the beginning of the eighth cen- 
tury. This privilege it continued to enjoy for many 
years after, till the biſhop removed it to Saliſbury ; 
when the church was made conventual, and monks 
placed in the cloiſters. Is was originally a noble go- 
thic ſtructure, but ſome time in the reign of Henry 
VII. a quarrel happening between the monks and 
inhabitants, the latter ſet fire to the building, by 
which great part of it was burnt down; but as the 
eecleſiaſtics were dangerous enemies, the poor inha- 
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bitants were obliged to aſk pardon, and by way of 
atonement made good the loſs. 

At the general diſſolution of monaſteries, the church 
was made parochial, and it is now not only the no- 
bleſt gothic ſtructure in the county, but alſo the finett 
pariſh church in the weſt of England. It contains 
many monuments of the Saxon kings and nobility, 
beſides one to the memory of the earl of Briſtol, ſaid 
to have coſt upwards of fifteen hundred pounds. The 
tower is lofty, and contains fix very large bells: the 
inſide is finely decorated, and the whole has a moſt 
majeſtic appearance, 

Near the church is a free ſchool built and endowed 
by Edward VI. and a tine large alms-houfe for peop'e 
ot both ſexes. | 

Here was formerly a houſe for regular canons, which 
when the taſte for monkith ſuperſtition prevailed, was 
changed into a monaſtery of benedictines, and conti- 
nued till the reign of — VIII. And near this 
was an alms-houſe for aged perſons founded by Robert 
Nevil, biſhop of Saliſbury, but fupported at the ex- 
pence of the townſmen. 

At preſent Sherborne is a very large and populous 
town, and being a great thoroughfare from London to 
Plymouth, Exeter, and other parts in the weſt, has 
good inns foy the accommodation of travelers. The 
buildings in general are neat, and the ſtreets clean and 
well paved: the country adjoining is well cultivated, 
and the place is plentifully ſupplied with all kinds of 
proviſions. 

The principal trade of Sherborne confiſts in the 
manufactures of buttons, blond lace and haberdathe 
wares, with which they ſupply the dealers in mot 
parts of the weſt of England. The town has two 
weekly markets held on Thurſdays and Saturdays ; 
and diſtant from London 117 miles. EA 

In 1585, a dreadful earthquake happened at a ſmall 
village called Hermitage, near Sherborne, by which a 
large piece of ground with trees and hedges growing 
on it, was moved to the diftance of forty rods, leaving 
a chaſm in the earth, which is ſtill viſible. 

Near Sherborne is White-hart- ſoreſt, of which we 
have the following tradition. King Henry III. who 
like moſt of his predeceflors was much addicted to 
hunting, being one day enjoying that exerciſe in this 
foreſt, ſtarted a white hart, ſo beautiful, that the king 
ordered the huntſmen to deſiſt from purſuing it, ſtrict- 
ly forbidding any one to kill it. Prohibition —— 
ſtimulates curiofity, and this is often attended wit 
difobedience ; for as we are told, one Thomas de la 
Linde, a neighbouring knight, hunted and killed the 
hart, at which the king was fo enraged, that he laid a 
fine upon the lands of the offender, ' which, for many 

ears, was paid into the exchequer, by the name of 
hite hart ſilver. 

SrALZRIDor is a pretty, neat, agreeable town, and 
pleaſantly fituated ; but it has not any thing to engage 
the notice of a traveller, except a charity- ſchool tor 


thirty boys, who are cloathed and educated at the ex- 


pence of the inhabitants. The town has a weekly 
market on Fridays; and is diſtant from London 111 
miles. | | 
STURMINSTER received its name from the river 
Stour, on which. it is ſituated, and Minſter, a monaſ- 
tery or church, built here by Canute the Great, pur- 
ſuant to the will of Edmund Ironſide, and dependent 
on the abbey of Glaſtonbury. On the other fide of 
the river was formerly a palace belonging to the Saxon 
kings, built on a hill, and called Newton Caſte ; but 
not the leaſt veſtige of it now remains. - + 
The-town is — ſituated in a delightful vale, 


but the houſes are meanly built, and the ſtreets ill pa - 


ved. There is a good ſtone bridge over the Stour ; 
and on that ſide where the caſtle formerly ſtood are ſe- 
veral houſes, but they are all very indifferent buildings; 
nor is there a.fingle edifce in the place that merits the 
notice of a traveller. The town has a weekly market 
on Thurſdays, and is diſtant from London 111 miles. 

SHAFTSBURY is a very antient town, pleaſantly titu - 


ated on a high hill, which commands a delighttul and 
extenſive proſpect of the counties of Wiltſhire and 


Somerſetſhire. It was built by king Alfred about the 


year 
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year 880, as appears from the following inſcription, 
which, we are told by Mal:nibury the hiftorian, was 
preſerved in his time: 


ANNO DOMINICZ INCARNATIONIS 
AELFREDUS REX FECIT HANC URBEM 
DcccLxxx. REGNI SUL VIII. 


That is, 


6 King Alſred built this city in the year of our Lord 
880, and the eighth of his reign.” 


It is faid to have been the reſidence of one Aquila, 
called the Prophet of Shattſbury, who foretold that 
the government of Britain, after being in the hands 
of the Saxons and Normans, would at length return 
to the antient Britons ; a prediction which tome, wil- 
ling to verify, pretend to have been accompliſhed in 
the acceſſion of Henry VII. and afterwards of the 
kings of Scotland, to the throne of England. 

About eight years after king Alfred built this place, 
he founded a monaſtery in it for nuns of the Bene- 
dictine order. He alſo endowed it with great poſſeſ- 

fions, and made his daughter Ethelgiva abbeſs. It 
was firſt dedicated to the Virgin Mary; but afterwards 

St. Edward the king and. Martyr being buried in it 
with great pomp, and a ſhrine erected to his memory 
in the church, it became fo famous, that the abbey 
was called by his name. It continued in a very flou- 
riſhing ſtate till the diſſolution of religious houſes, at 
which time its annual revenues amounted to 11661. 
8s. gd. 

Here was alſo a priory or hoſpital dedicated to St. 
ohn the Baptiſt, which, in the 5th year of Richard 
I. was in the patronage of the crown. 

It was at this place king Canute paid the debt of aa- 
ture, though he was interred in the old monaſtery at 
Wincheſter. 5 

Shaftſbury had antiently ten churches, but they are 
now reduced to three, which were probably built out 
of the ruins of the abbey. They are all inditterent 
ſtructures, not containing any thing worthy of parti- 
cular notice. The houles in general are handtome, 
and ſome of them, which are built of free-ftone, ex- 
cecding elegant. | 

Ine town was a borough before the Conqueſt, and 
has, from the beginning, returned members to parlia- 
ment. The corporation conſiſts of a mayor, recor- 
der, and twelve aldermen, with bailiffs and common- 
council; and the members to ſerve in parliament are 
chaſen by all the inhabitants paying ſcot-and lot. 

The fituation of this town renders water fo ſcarce, 
that.it uſed to be all brought from Motcomb, a village 
in the neighbourhood. It was carried in pails on 
horſeback, and for the liberty of fetching it the inha- 
bitants were obliged to make the following annual ac- 
knowledgment to the Jord of the manor : 

On the Monday before Holy Thurſday the mayor, 
aldermen and principal inhabitants went in proceſſion, 
having a large quantity of plate carried before them 
in the form of what the people of London call a gar- 
land, dreſſed with peacock feathers. This plate was 
borrowed from the neighbouring gentry, and when 
they arrived at the manor-houſe it was preſented, to- 
gether with a calf's head and a pair of gloves, to the 
Jord, or his fleward, who. received it with great for- 
mality, and diſtributed twelve penny - loaves, and 
twelve dozen of beer among the populace; after which 
the plate was delivered to the mayor, and carried back 
in proceſſion by one of the officers of the town. 

In the year 1718 William Benſon, Eſq. one ot the 
repreſentatives in parliament, generouſly preſented 
them with engines for raiſing water, by which the 
town was well ſupplied for ſome years; but by an 
unaccountable careleſſneſs in not keeping thoſe uſeful 
machines in proper order they were neglected, and 
the people ſupplied with. water as formerly by the poor, 
who bring it to their houſes in pails. Some of them 
alſo dig pits to ſave the rain water; but, on the whole, 
nothing can excuſe their neglect of the engines, as from 
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the want of them, if a fire ſhould happen in the place 
it muſt be attended with very fatal conſequences. 1 

Shaftibury gives the title of earl to the Right Hon. 
Anthony Ashley Cooper. It has a good weekly mar- 
ket on Saturday; and is diſtant from London 102 


| miles. 


In the neighbourhood of Shafi(bury is an eminence 
called Paks HILL, where ſome years ago a benevg- 
lent gentleman planted a fine grove of elms for the 
people to walk in, which greatly contributed to en. - 
hance the beauty of the place; but ſuch is the force of 
party rage, and ſo blind and deaf to every ſenſe of 
gratitude, that when the ſame gentleman, a few years 
after, propoſed a perſon as candidate at the general 
election, the oppoſite party went in a body with 
hatchets, and hewed down the trees of the plantation 
which he had formed for the benefit and pleaſure of 
the inhabitants. G 

About four miles ſouth of Shaftbury is a village 
called SToweR PRoyosT, where was antiently a cel} 
for nuns, founded by Roger de Bellamont in the 
reign of William the Conqueror. It remainded till 
the diſſolution of alien priories in the reign of Henry 
VI. when it was given to King's College, Cambridge. 

Farther to the ſouth from this village is another cal- 
led STRILLENTSTON, remarkable for two hills named 
Hamildon and Hodd, the former of which is fortified 
with a treble rampart, and the latter with a ſingle one. 
They are generally thought to be the works of the 
Danes, as there is not any mention made of them in 
the Itinerary of Antoninus. 

CRANBORNE is a Very antient town pleafantly ſitua- 
ted on the borders of a chafe, which reaches a!moſt to 
Saliſbury, It is a neat, clean place, and the adjoining 
country exceeding delightful. The houſes in general 
are well built, but there is not any edifice that admits 
of particular deſcripion 

In the beginnning of the tenth century, when the 
monks were firſt introduced into England, one Ajl- 


ward founded a monaſtery here tor Benedictines, which 


was afterwards annexed to the abbey of Tewkſbury, 
long before the diſſolution of religious houſes. | 

The town has a good weekly market on Thurſday ; 
and is diſtant from London 94 miles. | 

BLAaNxDFORD is a large populous town ſituated on a 
branch of the river Stour, and ſurrounded by delight- 
ful meadows and well cultivated fields. It is a place 
of very conſiderable antiquity, as appears. not only 
by Doomſday-book, but from many barrows in its 
neighbourhood. | Several ſtone coffins have been, dug 
up near it, in which were bones of an enormous ſize. 
he laſt found was in the year 17587; belides bones 


and aſhes, it contained the head of a ſpear twenty- 


eight inches long, and weighing thirteen pounds, the 
locket being three inches and a half in diameter. That 
this was a Britiſh monument is beyond all diſpute, 
and is a convincing proof that the Britons were a con- 
fiderable people long before the iſland was known to 
the Romans. 2 

Though Blandford has always been a flouriſhing 
town, it is ſeldom mentioned in hiſtory ; only that ic 
was fummoned to fend repreſentatives to parliament 


| in the reigns of Edward I. and II. but the inhabitants 
never availed themſelves of that privilege. 


In the reign of queen Elizabeth a dreadful fire broke 
out nearly in the center af, the town, and the buil- 
dings being moſtly of wood, the greateſt part of them 
were reduced to athes. They were ſoon after rebuilt 
in a more handſome manner ; but proper precautions. 
not being taken to prevent ſuch an event for the fu- 
ture, on the 4th of June, 1731, almoſt the whole 
town was reduced to aſhes. As an aggravation of 
this diſtreſs the ſmall-pax raged ſo violently at that 
time in the place, that many of the ſick people, Who 
were carried away by their relations, died of that 
dreadful diſorder in the open fields, and exhibited a 
ſhockivg ſpectacle to the ſurvivors, 

This calamity being of an alarming nature, it cal- 
led aloud tor the interpoſition of the legiſlative power. 
Accordingly, the next year an act of parliament was 
paſſed, that all tht houſes ſhou!d- be built of ſtane 
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or brick; that the ſtreets ſhould be of a conſiderable 
width ; and that combuſtibles, ſuch as wood, hay, 
and ſtraw, ſhould be kept in the out-parts of the town. 

From this period Blandford has been free from any 
accident by fire. It is at preſent a handſome well-built 
town, containing about 500 houſes, and has a neat 
prulge over the river Stour. There are ſeveral] good 
inns for the the accommodation of travellers; and the 
ſeſſions for the county are generally held here once in 
the year. It is much frequented by the nobility and 
gentry, ſeveral of whom have ſeats on the adjoining 
downs, which extend from hence to Dorcheſter. 

The government of the town is veſted in two bailiffs, 
who are choſen annually out of the capital burgeſſes. 
The principal trade of the place conſiſts in the making 
malt, and the manufacturing of woolen cloth. It 
has a good weekly market on Saturday; and is diſtant 
from London 106 miles. 

At a ſmall diſtance from Blandford is PoRTMaNn's 
Crirr, a beautiful walk on the ſummit of a hill, 
planted with ſtately elms, from whence there is a fine 
proſpect, and the river running beneath makes the 
whole have a very romantic appearance. In the year 
1230 Richard Poor, biſhop of Durham, founded an 
abbey here for Ciſtertian nuns, which continued till 
the general diſſolution of religious houſes ; but not 
the leaſt remains of it are now to be ſeen. | 

In the pariſh of Gunville, about four miles fro 
Blandford is EasreuRy, the ſeat of the right honour- 
able George Dodington, Eſq. The gardens and park 
are exceeding beautiful, and extend about eight miles 
in circumference. The tront of the houſe is adorned 
with a noble doric portico, and the faloon, which is 
reckoned one of the fineſt in England, is richly deco- 
rated, having at one end three grand apartments, one 
hung with ſattin, another with crimſon velvet, and 
the third with flowered velvet, richly laced with gold; 
at the other end are the dining and drawing rooms. 
The marble tables are extremely curious, being pur- 
chaſed by the late lord from an Italian prince, when 
on his travels in that country. All the offices adjoin- 
ing to the houſe are well contrived, and the whole is 
executed in the moſt elegant and maſterly manner. 

To the ſouth-weſt of Blandford is a village called 
ABBey MiLToN, from an abbey built here in very 
antient times, the ruins of which are ſtill to be ſeen. 
The foundation of this abbey aroſe from a very ſingu- 
lar occurrence, namely, the murder of prince Edwin 
by his brother king Athelſtan. 

It is well known, that the ſucceſſion to the throne 
of ſovereignty among the Anglo Saxons was neither 
hereditary nor elective, but partly the one, and partly 
the other. It was hereditary with reſpect to the fa- 
mily, but elective as to the qualifications of the per- 
ſon. Athelſtan was at this time king, and his bro- 
ther Edwin, a young prince of great merit, was much 
beloved by the people, which filled Athelſtan's mind 
with jealouſy, left he ſhould ſupplant him in the go- 
vernment : bh therefore reſolved, if poſſible, to de- 
ſtroy him, Full of theſe diabolical reſolutions, he 
watched an opportunity of murdering the innocent 
unſuſpecting young prince, nor was it long before he 
put his deſign in practice. Nothing could make him 
believe but Edwin would one day claim the crown, 
nor could all the virtues of that young prince make 
any impreſſion on his mind. 

It is an old obſervation, that princes ſeldam ſee 
with their own eyes, and in Athelſtan's court were 
many ſycophants, who, to flatter the prince at the 
expence of honour and conſcience, repreſented the 
behaviour of Edwin in the moſt diſagreeable light; 
his reſpectable behaviour was called deſign, his humi- 
lity deceit, and the murder of an innocent perfon was 
reprefented as abſolutely neceſſary on the principle of 
ſelt-preſervatioi\. Athelſtan, who on many accounts 
was both a great and wiſe prince, was not able to 
withſtand the flattery and perſuaſions of his courtiers, 


particularly his cup-bearer, who was chiefly concern- 
ed in poiſoning the royal ear. 

Edwin was apprehended on ſuſpicion of having 
been concerned in an inſurrection, and being brought 
to a formal, or rather a mock trial, the corrupted 
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hand in the bloody act. 
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judges declared him guilty, and pronounced ſentence 
that he ſhould be put on board a leaky veſſel, without 
a marincr to work it, and be expoſed to the mercy of 
the waves. In this torlorn condition the unfortunare 
prince {von perithed, to the diſlionour of his royal 
brother, and the eternal infamy of thoſe miſcreants 
who had perſuaded him to the commiſſion of ſuch a 
crime. But although Edwin was murdered under the 
form of proſtituted juſtice, yet the vengeance of God 
ſoon overtook the baſe cup-bearer, who had the chief 
This perſon, whoſe name 
is not mentioned in hiſtory, was indulged by the king 
in a ſingular manner, and permitted to uſe great free- 
doms, one ot which was made the inſtrument in the 
hand of d:vine providence to bring him to juſtice for 
his enormous guilt, | 

As the king was one day fitting at dinner, and the 
cup-bearer attending as uſual, he made a falſe ſtep, 
when Athelitan, with all the good nature imaginable, 
aſſiſted him to get up, and the cup-bearear, without 
deſigning any affront to his ſovereign, ſaid, Be- 
hold how one brother helps another.” Ty the guilty 
every thing appears like an accuſation and\Athelſtan 
ſtruck with the words, felt all the horrors of a guilty 
conſcience. | 

Although he had given his conſent to the murder 
of Edwin, yet ſuch is the depravity of human nature, 
that he vainly imagined the puniſhment of the actual 
inſtigators would be a ſufficient atonement for his 
guilt. He ordered a ſtrict examination to be made 
into the evidence upon which Edwin was condemn- 


ed, and finding it had no exiſtence but in the malice 


of his enemies, he ordered the cup-bearer to be put 
to death. | 

This was a favourable opportunity for the monks 
to work on the ſuperſtition of the king, and accord- 
ingly they told him, that in order to obtain pardon, 
and make a proper atonement for his guilt, he muſt 
build churches, perform penances, and endow mona- 
ſteries, which the miſguided prince complied with, 
and built an abbey at this place for monks of the Be- 
nedictine order, which remained till the general diſ- 
ſolution of religious houſes, when its annual revenues 
amounted to 5781. 13s. 11d. Great part of the walls 
of the cloyſters are ſtill ſtanding ; and the church, 
which 1s a venerable gothic ſtructure, built in the form 
of a cathedral, is uſed by the inhabitants for the per- 
formance of divine ſervice. | 

W1NBORN is a very antient town, pleaſantly ſitua- 
ted in a fine vale, between the rivers Allen and Stour. 
It was one of the principal ſtations of the Romans 
during their reſidence in Britain; and ſome of their 
governors were ſo much pleaſed with its ſituation, 
that they adorned it with ſeveral elegant buildings, 
which remained till the Saxons drove the Britons out 
of this part of the iſland, 

In the reign of king Ina, about the beginnging of 
the eighth century, Cuthberg, his ſiſter, and wite of 
Ofred king of Northumberland, having obtained a 


| divorce from her huſband, left his court, and retired 


to this place, where ſhe founded a religious houſe for 
nuns, or, as they were then called, Holy Virgins, 
which was afterwards entirely deſtroyed by the 
Danes. When it was rebuilt, inſtead of nuns, the 
Saxon kings made it a collegiate church for a dean, 
four prebendaries, three vicars, ſinging men, &c. 
and Reginald Pole, of the royal houſe of York, 
grandſon of George, duke of Clarence, cardinal and 


-archbiſhop of Canterbury, enjoyed the benefice as 


one of the eccleſiaſtical preferments, before he was 
attainted by parliament in the reign of Henry VIII. 
The collegiate church, or choir, is ſtill remaining, 
being the only one in the county, and although not 
equal toits former grandeur, is yet a venerable gothic 
ſtructure, having a fine tower in the middle, with 
another on the weſt end. The middle tower had for- 
merly a ſpire, but at what time it was deſtroyed we 
are not told, only that it muſt have been very lofty, 
as the people have a tradition that it was as high as 
that ot Saliſbury. Several noble families had their 
burying places in the choir, particularly the Court- 
neys in the times of Henry VII. and VIII. But it 
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has been moſtly celebrated for the tomb of Ethelred, 
brother of king Alfred, who vas lain fighting with 
the Danes at the battle of Wintingham. 

The Englith, who juſtly abhorred the Danes for 
their unrelenting cruelty, conſidered their king as a 
martyr, he being greatly eſteemed for his piety, and 
loſt his life fighting for the religion and liberties of 
his country. The tomb, which is ſtill remaining, is 
of marble, having the effigy of the king crowned ; 
and underneath it the following inſcription : 


In hoc loco 2 corpul St. Etheldredi, Regis Ii 
Saxonum, Martyris, gui, A. D. DCCCLXXIT. 


iii Aprilis per manus Danorum, Paganorum, 


occubuit. 
That is, 


Here reſts the body of the martyr St. Ethelred, 
king of the Weſt Saxons, who was flain by the 
hands of Pagan Danes, on the twenty-third of 
April, in the year of our Lord eight hundred 


and ſeventy-two. 


Winborn is a very large and populous town, not- 
withſtanding which it is a poor place, the principal 
trade of it conſiſting in the knitting of ſtockings. It has 
an excellent free-ſchool founded and endowed by that 
munificent patroneſs of learning Margaret, counteſs 


of Richmond, mother of Henry VII. which was both | 


enlarged and enriched by queen Elizabeth. 
The town has a good weekly market on Friday; 
and is diſtant from — 108 miles. 
BRE-RROISs is fo called from its being a royal 
demeſne, but it is a very poor inligniticant place. It 
is, however, celebrated in hiſtory for giving birth to 


the great cardinal Moreton, who aſſiſted the earl of | 


Richmond to obtain the crown of England, and who, 
for his ſervices, was advanced to the archbiſhopric of 
Canterbury. That prelate gave to the church of this 
town an annual ſum for a prieſt to ſay maſs for the 
repoſe of his ſoul, and the ſouls of his parents, who 
were buried here. | 

The town is pleaſantly fituated on a rivulet of the 
fame name; but does not contain any thing worthy 
of notice, only that there was a Roman ſtation on an 
adjoining hill, which has been ſtrongly fortified with 
a rampart and ditches, ſome parts of which are ſtill 
remaining. There are but few houſes in the place, 
and moſt of them low, and very meanly built. It 
has a weekly market on Wedneſday ; and is diſtant 
from London 113 miles. ; ; N 

WAREHAM, the next place we viſited, is particu- 
larly celebrated for young the place where Edward the 
martyr was interred. It is a very agreeable town, 
being ſituated in one of the moſt pleaſant and healthy 
parts in the whole _ The river Frome waſhes 
it on the ſouth, the Piddle paſſes it on the north, and 
both meeting together form a bay on the eaſt, It is 
a very antient place, and ſaid to have been well known 
to the Romans. That it was very conſiderable in 
the times of the Saxon kings appears from the life 
of Edward the Confeffor, where we are told that it 
contained 148 houſes, beſides two mints for coining 
money ; but whether it was afterwards deſtroyed by 
tire, or for ſeme reaſon deſerted by its inhabitants, 
we cannnot tell, only that when the returns were 
made in the reign of William the Conqueror there 
were only 70 houſes, as appears by doomſday-book. 

We have already mentioned the monaſtery that 
was at this place in our account of Shaftſbury, and 
thall only add, that Robert ear] of Leiceſter, in the 
reign of Henry I. rebuilt it, and endowed it with ſe- 
veral manors for the uſe of Benedictines, who were 
brought from Lira in Normandy ; and on the diſſo- 
Jution of alien priories, it. was given to the Carthu- 
fjans of Shene, near Richmond in Yorkſhire. 

At the Norman ccnqueſt Wareham was conſidered 
as a place of great importance, having the ſea flowing 
to its walls, which induced the king to build a ſtrong 
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When Henry II. then only about ten years of age, 
was invited over from Normandy by the Engliſh, and 
promiſed aſſiſtance from his grand uncle David kin 
of Scotland, to obtain the crown from Stephen, he 
landed at this town, and immediately after took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the caſtle; but during thoſe times of public 
calamity, it was ſo often in the poſſeſſion of each pars 
ty, and ſuffered ſo much, that it ſoon after fell to de- 
cay, there being nothing of its ruins now viſible, only 
that the place where it ſtood is yet known by the name 
of Caſtle Hill. 

We are not told by whom this town was firſt made 
a borough, being ſo by preſcription ever ſince the Con- 
queſt, although not incorporated till the reign of 
queen Anne, who granted them a Charter to be go- 
verned by a mayor, recorder, ſix capital burgeſſes, and 
twelve common council-men, with other proper ot- 
ficers, having power to hold ſeſſions within the town 
and judge of all matters in diſpute among the inhabi- 
tants. 

This town had formerly ſeventeen churches, eight 
of which are ſtil] remaining, although five of them 
are Sine Cures, and the three others ſerved by one cu- 
rate; from which it is evident the place has heen for- 
merly very populous, and that it is now on the de- 
cline, there being little trade carried on, beſides the 
digging of pipe clay which is reckoned the beſt in En- 
gland, being taken from Hunger Hill in the neighbour- 
hood. 

The town conſiſts chiefly of two large open ſtreets, 
and the houſes, though moſtly old, are large and well 
built. The priory church is ſtill remaining, being a 
noble gothic ſtructure, in which are ſeveral antient 
monuments, and the glaſs in the windows is painted 
in the moſt beautiful manner. 

The repreſentatives are choſen by all the inhabitants 
who pay ſcot and lot, the mayor being the returning 
officer, The town has a good weekly market on Sa- 
turdays ; and is diſtant from London 115 miles. 

We muſt not leave this place without mentioning 
the ſtory of Peter the hermit. When king John fel} 
under the diſpleaſure of the pope, by ſeizing the right 
of inveſtures, which had been long arrogantly aſſumed 
by the court of Rome, his holineſs laid the whole 
kingdom of England under an interdict, prohibiting 
the clergy from performing any part of their duty, 
which enraged the people to ſuch a degree, that nothing 
but imprecations were uttered every where againſt the 
prince, who had, previouſly to that event, loſt the af 
tections of his people. But none was more forward 
than Peter the hermit, an enthuſiaſtic prieſt, who lived 
in a ſtate of ſolitude, near Wareham, and who being 
informed that the interdict was publiſhed, went un 
and down like a madman, foretelling that the king 
would be depoſed within the compaſs of that year; for 
which he was apprehended and hanged on a gallows, 
erected near the cell where he reſided. The event 
happened as Peter had propheſied, but herein was no- 
thing remarkable, as it is well known that the depofi- 

tion of princes was conſtantly the effect of papal in- 
terdicts; and that as ſoon as the bull was iſſued from 
the Vatican, the people being abſolved from their oath 
of allegiance, did not pay any regard to the laws. 

About ſeven miles ſouth-weſt of Wareham is Lor- 
WORTH CASTLE, the beſt ſeat in the whole county. Ir 
was built by Thomas Howard, earl of Suffolk, after 
a deſign of Inigo Jones, and is a deautiful ſquare ſtrue- 
ture: at each corner is a round tower five ſtories high, 
on the tops of which are battlements, as alſo on the 
tops of the other walls. It ſtands near the ſea, over 
which it commands a fine proſpect; and belonging 
to it is a large park well ſtocked with deer. It is at 
preſent the ſeat of Mr. Weld. 

PooLE, fo called from its being encompaſ” | on three 
ſides by water, is ſituated at the eaſtern extremity, and 

is one of the moſt opulent towns in this part of Eng- 
land. It is not mentioned in Doomſday-book, and 
therefore not very antient. It is ſuppoſed to have ari- 
ſen from the ruins of Wareham, and that it has in- 
creaſed in proportion as the other has decayed. 
In the reign of Edward II. it was part of the eſtate 


caſtle to intimidate the neighbouring inhabitants, who 
were averſe to his government. 


of the earl of Lancaſten, brother of that price ; and 
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in the ſucceeding reign it received ſummonſes to ſend 
repreſentatives to parliament. In the reign of Henry 
VI. it was conſidered as a place of great importance, 
at which time it was encloſed with walls. it, was at- 
terwards much improved by Richard III. and conti- 
- nued à flouriſhing town till the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth, when that princeſs gave them a new charter of 
incorporation, the import of which will be beſt known 
trom the words of that inſtrument, viz. ** That the 
« town of Poole ſhall be hereafter a free town of it- 
ſelf, conſiſting of one mayor, two bailiffs, burgeſſes 
and commonalty ; and that they and their ſucceſ- 
ſors ſhall be a body politic, and have power to ſue 
and be ſued, and capable to purchaſe lands, and 
that the mayor ſhould be eſeheator of the town, and 
clerk of the market.” The fame charter grants to 
the town of Poole many other privileges, and exempts 
it from the juriſdiction of the ſheriff of Dorſet, fo 
that they have power to try all felonies committed 
within the diſtrict ; for which purpoſe they obtain the 
king's permiſſion from the crown office. The mayor 
is deputy admiral, and tries all offences committed on 
board of ſhips in the harbour, unleſs removed by or- 
ders from the higher powers. 

The town is very large and populous, and the 
houſes -are exceeding handſome, being all built of 
fine free-ſtone. But the ſituation being low, it is 
unhealthy, which is occaſioned by the fogs and 
damps ariſing from the water. It has but one church, 
which is large, but built in a very irregular manner ; 
nor does it contain any thing worthy the notice of a 
traveller. The town-hall, where the buſineſs of the 
corporation is tranſacted, is a handſome well-built 


edifice : the cuſtom-houſe is well-adapted to all the || 


purpoſes of a trading town, and the quay is very con- 
venient for loading and unloading of veſſels ; beſides 
which they have a warehouſe, called the Town Cel- 
Jar, where all the merchants reſiding on the ſpot have 
the privilege of keeping their goods till they have an 
opportunity of diſpoſing of them. 

The inhabitants carry on a great trade to France, 
Spain, Portugal, and the Meditterranean ; but it is 
far exceeded by what they carry on with Newfound- 
land, by which many of their merchants have acquired 
ſuch fortunes as to enable them to repreſent the town 
in parliament. 

During the mackarel ſeaſon great quantities of 
thoſe fiſh are taken in the bay; and the oyſters, 
though not the beſt, are the largeſt of any found on 
the ſea-coaſts of England. 

The harbour is large, and the ſhips ride in it with 
as much ſafety as if they were in a ſtanding lake. Be- 


fides this, it has one advantage ſuperior to any other | 


barbour in Britain, occaſioned by its fituation be- 
tween Purbeck and the Ifle of Wight, for the ſea 
ebbs and flows four times in the twenty-four hours, 
the irregularity being occaſioned by the return of the 
ebb from the coaſt of Suſſex, Which coming in with 
great violence ſtrikes in here as lying in its way. 

In their trade to Newfoundland and other parts of 
North America they export the manufactures of our 
own country, and in return import unwrought goods, 
ſuch as oil, ſkins and furs, and which they again ex- 
port to France, Spain and Portugal ; by a trade car- 
ried on in this manner, great advantages ariſe to the 
nation in general, by taking off the manutactures of 
our country, by which many uſeful hands are employ- 
ed. Beſides their foreign commerce, = carry on A 
conſiderable coaſting trade, particularly to London and 
Newcaſtle, to which places they ſend annually large 
quantities of corn, the neighbouring country being 
fertile and well cultivated. 

The town at preſent is daily increaſing in the num- 
ber of inhabitants, and new buildings are carried on 
in a very elegant manner. Many people come hither 
from diſtant parts to bathe in the ſalt water, for which 
the place is exceeding commodious, there being at all 
times a ſufficient depth, without any danger, from 
the return of the tide. 

_ Formerly the election of reprefentatives was in the 
whahbitants at large; but by the charter of queen Eli- 
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geiles as are members of the council. 


ſome remains of which are ftill to be ſeen. 
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zaberh, it is veſted in the mAyor, and ſech of the bur- 
The weekly 
market eis on Monday; and the un is diſtant from 


London 106 miles. 


Avery extraordinary phenomena was ſeen in this 
town in the month of June 1653. A black cloud 
kept hanging over the place tor abuut two hours, and 
at laſt burſt; but inſtead of common rain as the 
people expected, the whole was like a ſhower of blood, 
and which falling on the leaves of the trees, tinged 
them in ſuch a manner that they appeared as ſcarlet, 
and being plucked off, were fent as great curioſities 
to the learned in London, and other parts of the 
kingdom. 

PuRutck, the laſt place we have to mention in this 
county, is commonly, though very improperly, called 
the Itle of Purbeck. Like Portland, it is no more 
than a peninſula, being only encompaſſed on three 
fides by the fea, the other joining to the main land, 
where it is only about half a mile in breadth.” It is 
about ten miles in length, but in ſome parts not above 
tive in breadth. In general it exhibits a romantic, 
though pleaſing appearance. The land, in the ſouth- 


ern parts, bordering on the river Frome, is very fer- 


tile; but the other parts are full of heaths and waod 
foreſts, in which are great numbers of fallow deer. 
But what chiefly renders this place remarkable is, 


its large quantities of ſtone, ſo well known by the 


name of Purbeck ſtone. It is moſtly uſed for paving 
court=yards, alleys, avenues to houſes, &c. and it is 
faid that Saliſbury cathedral was built with tones 
brought from hence. 

. There is an ancient monument in this place on the 
top of a hill called Frowers Burrow, being a fort of 
fortification ſurrounded with deep trenches, and pro- 
bably uſed by the firſt inhabitants of the ifland, when 
they were invaded by the Belgians from the conti- 
nent. | 

About five miles diſtant from this is a promonto- 
ry, where there are ſtill the ruins of a chapel, dedi- 
cated, as we are informed by ſeveral writers, to St. 
Adeline the firſt biſhop of Sherborn ; but no account 
could be procured when it was firſt built, although 
wp before the Norman conqueſt. ' Like moſt 
other edifices in this-part of the kingdom, it is wholly 
made up of free ſtone, having a fine vaulted roof of 
the ſame materials, and ſerves as a land mark for 
ſeamen. 

About the middle of Purbeck ſtood Corfe-Caſtle, 
Who was 
the original founder of this building is not poſitively 
known, but from a variety of circumſtances it is ſup- 
poſed to have been the work of king Edgar; and there 
are at this time ſome records extant in the Cottonian 
library, that partly juſtifies the conjecture. 

It is well known, that during the times of the feu- 
dal tenures in this nation, caſtles were neceſſary in 
every manor, both as places of ſtrength and ſatety, 
ſometimes againſt the power of fellow ſubjets, and 
at other times againſt the ſovereign himſelf, That 
Corfe caſtle was one of thoſe in very early times after 
the conqueſt is evident from the concurring teſtimony 
of all our hiſtorians, by whom we are told that when 
Simon Montfort, took king Henry III. priſoner at 
the battle of Lewes, it was delivered up to that no- 
bleman; and this was the place pitched on by the 
infamous favourite Mortimer, for the impriſonment 
of the unfortunate Edward II. 

In the reign of Henry VII. we find that prince 
conſidered it as a place of vaſt importance, by order- 
ing it to be thoroughly repaired, and put in a proper 
ſtate of defence, in which condition it remained till 
the civil wars in the laſt century ; when after a brave 
and obſtinate reſiſtance it was taken and demoliſhed 
by the parliament's forces, and at preſent only ſo much 
of its ruins remain, as ſerve to convince us of its an- 
cient grandeur, That part of the wall, which is moſt 
entire, has on one fide three rows of windows, one 


above another. There is Alſo a part of the gateway 


remaining, with a bridge leading to the entrance. 
This caſtle is rendered remarkable in hiſtory from 
| a horrid 
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a horrid and inhuman murder committed at the inſti- 
gation of Eltrida, the ſecond wife of king Edgar; 
the particulars of which are as follow: 

King Edgar was ſucceeded on the throne by his 


. fon Edward; but he had another fon by his ſecond 


wife Elfrida, named Ethelred, who was ſet aſide by 
the witenagemote, or great council of the nation. 
Elfrida, who was of an ambitious and turbulent 
temper, was fo fired with indignation at the ſuppoſed 
injury done to her ſon, that the was daily contriving 
{chemes for the deſtruction of young Edward; and 
unhappily for him; the had too ſoon an opportunity 
of putting her diabolical intentions into execution. 

_ Young Edward, like moſt other princes of thoſe 
times, was very fond of the chace; and one day, as 
he was returning from his ſport, having miſled his at- 
tendants, came, up to Corfe-Caſtle, where Elfrida, 
his mother-in-law, reſided. As he had always treated 
her with the utmoſt reſpect, and ſhewn every act of 
kindneſs to his brother, he had not the leaſt ſuſpicion 
of any injury, and therefore reſolved to viſit them, 
in order to take a ſmall refreſhment. When he ar- 
rived at the gate, Elfrida received him with appa- 
rent affection, and preſſed him to come in, and 
partake of a ſmall repaſt ; but the king told her, that 
as his attendants, who were {till in the foreſt, would 
be greatly alarmed. if he did not return to them, he 
would only drink a cup of wine on horſeback, being 
exceeding thirſty. His requeſt was immediately com- 
plied with ; but while the unfortunate prince was 
holding the cup to his mouth, he was baſely ſtabbed 
by a ruffian hired for that purpoſe by the perfidious 
Elfrida, to make way for her ſon Ethelred to enjoy 
the crown of En hund. 

The king, * himſelf wounded, rode off with 
the utmoſt expedition in order to meet his compa- 
nions: but, alas! the wound was mortal, and before 
he had got far from the caſtle, he fainted with the 
loſs of blood, and falling from the ſaddle, his foot was 
entangled in the ſtirrup, ſo that the horſe dragged him 
a conſiderable way, ll the beaſt being tired, ſtopped 
at the door of a lonely cottage, where there was only 
2 poor blind woman. Here the domeſtics of Elfrida, 
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body into a well, Elfrida, after ſome time, made. 
the uſual atonement of thoſe days, by founding two 
nunneries, and taking upon her a religious habit. 
The body of Edward was afterwards taken up and 
depoſited at Wareham, from whence, according to 
the teſtimony of Romiſh writers, it was ſtolen by the 
monks of Shaftibury, 

Near this place is the ancient borough of Corfe- 
caſtle, It was a town of great repute befor the Nor- 
man conqueſt, having the ſame privileges as the 


cinque ports, its magiſtrates, in old writs, being ſtiled 


barons. It is a regular, wel!-built town, but appa- 
rently failen to decay, there being very little trade in 
the place, whatever it may have been in former times. 
The church is a noble, gothic ſtructure, ſupported 
by fine pillars, and the roof covered with lead, which 
being viewed from the hill, where the caſtle ſtood, 
has a very majeſtic and venerable appearance. 

The manor of this borough remained the property 
of the crown, from the Norman conqueſt till the reign 
of Edward VI. when that prince gave it go his uncle, 
the great duke of Somerſet ; but that nobleman being 
attainted, it returned again to the crown, and queen 
Elizabeth beſtowed it on her favourite chancellor ſir 
Chriſtopher Hatton, ſince whoſe death it has been in 
the hands of different proprietors. 

The government of this town is veſted in a mayor 
and aldermen, with their proper officers ; and the re- 
preſentatives are choſen by all the inhabitants who 
pay to the church and. poor. It has a weekly market 


on Thurſdays, and is diſtant from London 120 


miles. 

About three miles to the north-eaſt of the peninſula 
of Purbeck is a village called BIN oN, where, on an 
eminence, are the remains of a double formed camp. 
The place was antiently of great note for its abbey, 
which was very magnificent, as appears by the re- 
mains; though there is little of it ſtanding, except 
part of a wall, and the caſes of five large windows. 
It belonged to Ciſtertian monks, and was dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary. It was founded by Roger de New- 
burgh and his wife Maud in the year 1172. At the 


general diſſolution of religious houſes, its revenues 


who had been ſent after him, found him dead; and | amounted to 1471, per annum. 
by her orders, to conceal the horrid deed, threw the | 
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| Places. Months. [Days] Commodities ſold. Places, Months. wn Commodities ſold. 
ne: "A | | Fir Wed- | 
| 4 Abbey-Milton 25 Cattle and Toys Dalwood neſday bef. Cattle 
% Abbotſbury 10 [Sheep and Toys | | Au 24 
. Hillington 22 [Cattle and Pedlary | February 13 Cattle and Sheep 
is Beaminſter Ditto, Horl. Cheeſe || Dorcheſter | July” Mon . Ditto and Lambs 
| 3 10 [C Hor. Sheep, Cheeſe Auguſt {——|Ditto, Wool, Leather 
| 8 Tueſday be- 
6123 01 4 5 [Bullocks and Sheep || Emergreen fore Holy Cattle 
idport Ditto and Cheeſe Thurſday 
| 10 | 10 |Cattle and Pedlary —— — 12 — and Toys 
arnham Aug 21 [Cheeſe 
Broadway ö is Cattle, &c. | March 4 
— 
Frampton 7 | YCattle 
Auguſt l 
4 Abbey Horſes, Bullocks September | 4 
| and Hogs ** Trin. Mon. 
„ res September | . J Bullocks, Sheep 
12 ermitage Auguſt 26 Ditto 
orfe-Caſtle ; 19 Hogs and Toys Holtwood — 6 Horſes, Cheeſe 
ranhorne 1 "4 | Cheeie and Sheep 
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From London to 
Poole. 


To Wincheſter (ſee| 


page 360.) 
Hurley 
Endfield 
Rumſey 
Oux Bridge 
New Foreſt 
Caſtle Malwood 
A Wood 
Bonner 
Ringwood 
Palmer's Bridge 
Ham Bridge 
Knaſton 
Poole 


At Hurley Lod 
of Wm. Fic bart. 


is the ſeat | 


To Iford / + 


Milton 
Evilton 


Chriſt Church 
Somerford Bridge 


Lymington 


From Poole to Ly. 
gt ge” | 


Melcombe 
Weymouth 


From London to 
Wy. 


To Dorcheſter 


* Fra n JI vo 11 1.5 att . — Ferri 291. 
. ey 5 41 Ae b:4 N | DI. 8 
wo Diſt. | ly oats ae from | 
Names of Places. ow . Neighbouring Seats, (+ | Names of Places | Lon. | _ 1 
From London 10 Miles * "If Jnother, Road to | Miles] rs 
Dorcheſter. he * 3 | oole by Saliſbury . | | | 
. . N . " 4 
To Saliſbury (ſee 18 We yn I To Saliſbury ' | 86 1 . 

p- 333.) 8244 n Combe 1 qc 1.115 ai 4 1 
Coom 864 : f Tipputtt 931 | Two miles from Cranbourn 
Weodjets. Inn 944 fi I Cranbourn \ | 97 is Wimbourn St. Giles, the 
Blandford 107 || Stranbridge Chapel 1031] ſeat of the earl of Shafteſ 

Milford 115 on the ** of Milford is || Winbourg n 108 bury. And a few miles 
| Piddle River 119 | Milton Abbey, the ſeat of ||| Poole | 115 farther on the left is Wood- 
Dorcheſter 123  Joreph 89 0 _ i LF- hs I | lands, the ſeat of Edward 
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Seymour, Eſq. ; 
[acl Py. right beyond Wim- | 
— the ſeat of Edward i 


Drax, 


inſter is Charbo- 
Eſq. 
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Biograply of DoRSETSHIRE. 
. OHN MORETON, D.D. archbiſhop of Canter- 


century. Having ſtudied theology, he travelled to 


France, where he acquired a perfect knowledge of | 
after which he returned to 


the civil and canon Jaws 
England, and was promoted by Edward IV. to the 
biſhopric of Ely. ; 8 

Being a man of natural parts, and much ad- 
dicted to political intrigues, he became a fecret, but 
dangerous enemy to Richard III. carrying on a cor- 
reſpondence with Henty earl of Richmond, then an 
exile in France; which he was enabled to do with 
the greater ſafety, as his character and function ex- 
empted him from ſpicidng 7:1! boo 0! } 8025 

When he found that þ powerful party was formed 
againſt Richard, he invited Henry over to England, 


promiſing to fupport him with all his intereſt, upon 


condition, 'that if he ſicceeded he ſhould marry the 
| princeſs Elizabeth, daughter of the late king Edward. 
In conſequence of this itation, the earl of Richmond 

arrived in England, and having defeated Richard at 
the battle of Boſworth, was proclaimed and crowned 
8 England, by the name of Henry VII. 
' hen we conſider the important fervices performed 

by Moreton, we need not be ſurpriſed to find the 
prince daily loading him with honours. He promoted 


him to the ſee of Canterbury, and procured him a 


cardinal's hat from Rome, beſides advancing his ne- 
phew, Robert Moreton, to the biſhopric of Wor- 

The cardinal continued high in the king's favour 
during the Temainder of his life; and by his; advice 
amol Ihe great places at Court were filled by cler- 
gymen, to counterbalance the power of the great ba- 
rons. He died in the year 1500. | 


Torn RussEL, anceſtor df the preſent duke of Bed- 
ford, was born near -Brid in this 3 but 
the time when is not certainly knbwn. While very 
young he entered into the army under Henry VII. 
and was diſtinguiſhed for hls bravery, having loſt'one 


* 


q 
f 
f 


| 
| 


1 


| 
| 
| 


. 


of his eyes at the ſiege of Montrevil in France. 

He ſerved in all the wary guring the long reign of 
Henry V HI. and was made comptfoller of the houſe- 
hold, knight of the garter, and atlvanced to the dig- 
nity of lord privy ſeal. 3 gb | 


the difſolution-of religious houſes che king be- 


ſtowed on him a great hart bf the church lands, par- 
tieulafly che two rich Abbie of Taviſtock and Woo- 
durn, which ate part of the preſenf family's eſtates. 
In the beginning of b of Edward VI. he was 
employed in ſuppfeſſing the Corniſh and Devonſhire 
rebels, for which ſervice he was cteated earl of Bed- 
ford; but he died ſobn aſten in a very advanced age. 


ARTHUR GREGORY, the notedſſpy of fir Francis 
Walſingham, ſecretary to queen Elizabeth, was born 


at Lyme in this county, about the latter end of the 
reign of Edward VI. Weiaren 


cretary of ſtate's office, and was employed by fir Fran- 
cis Walſingham in a ſort off bufineſs, which although 
contrary to moral honeſty, niay be juſtifled on tlie 
principles of ſtate neceſſity. j 
He was ſo ingenious at opening letters, that he 
could remove the ſeal, and'replace it again, without 
any perſon diſcovering the fraud. He had likewiſe 
the art of aſſembling with conſſ pirators, and pretending 
to be one of them was admitted to all their ſecrets; 


and when their plots were ripe for Execution, he diſ- | 
covered them to the privy cquncil, by which he ſeve- | 


ral times defeated the intentions of the papiſts 
When Babington formed the diabolical ſcheme for 
the murder of queen Elizabeth, Gregory opened ſome 


. 


told where hie re- 
ceived his education, but only that he came to Eon 
don, and was ſome time engaged as a elek. in the ſe- 


| 


AL: BRIDISH TRAVELLER, 


of his letters, and ſoon after aſſociated with him and 
his companions, ſo that on the day before their de 
ſign was to have been executed, they were all ſeized, 
and ſoon after hanged and quartered, whilſt the uſe- 
ful informer, who had prevented the deſtruction of 


— 


his ſovereign, was rewarded with a penſion, which he 


| continued to enjoy till his death, which happened in 
bury, and cardinal, was born at Bere-Regis, in the latter end of that reign. 


this county, ſome-time in the beginning of the 15th 


THromas BasTARD, a, very ſatirical wit, was born 
at Blandford in this eounty about the year 1533. He 
was inſtructed in grammar learning at Wincheſter 
ſchool, from which, according to the rules of that 
foundation, he was removed to New College, Ox- 
ford, where he ſtudied about three years ; but having 
written ſome ſevere verſes againſt one of the maſters, 
he was expelled the college, a few months after he had 
taken his degrees of Bachelor of Arts. 

ome time after his expulſion he entered into hol 
orders, and officiated as chaplain to the earl of Suf- 
folk, lord-high-treaſurer of England, who preſented 
him to the livings of Bere-Regis and Hamer, both in 
this county. I heſe livings he enjoyed till he was far 
advanced in years, when indulging his natural turn 
for extravagance, he was thrown into priſon for debt, 
where he became (delirious, and died in 1618. | 

Sir StMon D*'Ewes was born at Beminſter in this 
county, on the 18th of December, 1602. Having re- 
ceived the rudiments of learning at a private ſchool, 

he was ſent to St. John's college in Cambridge; but 
— _ he remained at the univerſity we are not in. 
ormed. 


{ He had an excellent taſte for ſuch antiquities as re- 


— — 


late to the hiſtory and conſtitution of England, which 
brought him acquainted with the pains men of the 


. Mr. Selden, Mr. Spelman and ſir 


Robert Cotton, who all honoured him with their 
8 and eſteem. He lived privately tillithe meet- 
ing of the long parliament, 1640, when he was re- 
turned to. ſerve for in Suffolk. 
He had elevated, though juſt notions of freedom, 
ſo that when the civil wars broke out, he adhered to 
the popular party, but acted with great moderation 


When the popular party carried their prejudices to 
an extravagant height, he was one of thoſe members 
who was expelled the houſe, for adviſing lenient mea- 
ſures ; after which he retired from all manner of pub- 
lic buſineſs, and employed himſelf in compiling his 
celebrated work, the journals of parliament, durin 
the reign of queen Elizabeth, which has ever ſince 
been conſidered as the moſt faithful account of pub- 
lie affairs, during that period. | | 


1 He dled on the 18th of April, in the year 1650. 


___ AnTHony AsHLY _Coopss, carl of -Shaftſbury, 
one of the greateſt politicians, and moſt diſtin uiſhed 
miniſters of his time, was the ſon of fir John Cooper, 
of Rockburn in Hampſhire, and born at Winbourne 
St. Giles's, in this _— on the. 22d-of July, 2621. 
His father employed a private tutor in his on family, 
a whom he was inſtructed in grammar learning, and 
tetwards placed in Exeter - Oxford. | 
When he had finiſhed|his ſtuflies at the univerſity, 
his father entered him in cLiacoln's-Inn, where he 
acquired a perfect knowledge of the laws of England, 
and afterwards ſerved in parliament for Tewkſbury, 
in Glouceſterſhire. | 
He adhered for ſome time to the popular party, but 
with great moderation; and when he ſaw the violence 
carried on in the houſe, he propoſed raiſing the inha- 
bitants of Dorſetſhire, who were called clubmen, to 
compel the members of both {des to come to reafon- 
able mealures. | 
As he had been very inſtrumental in promoting the 
reſtoration, Charles II. raiſed him to the peerage, 
and upon the reſignation of fir Orlando Bridgman, 
he was created earl of Shattibury, and conſtituted lord 


| high chancellor of England 


| 


Though he diſcharged the duties of this high office 
with great integrity, yet he had many enemies in 4 
vicious 


i 


vicious court, who procured his diſmiſſion for no 
other reaſon but that he would not conſent to the ar- 
bitrary meaſures then carried on for enſlaving the na- 
tion. | 


Having joined himſelf to the whig party, he was | 
connected with them in all their ſchemes, which | 
ance of the court, He 


brought upon him the | 
was twice committed to the Tower, and according to 
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ments on that ſubject were far inferior to thoſe ad- 
vanced by his learned antagoniſt. 


Dr. Tous SYDENHAM, well known for his 
great learning and knowledge in the medical art, was 
born at Winford Eagle, in this county, in the year 
| 1624. He was inſtructed in grammar learning at 2 


Buroet, who then lived in London, and was well 
acquainted with his Jordſhip, a bill of indictment 
againſt him was drawn up and preſented to the grand 
jury who returned it Igaoramus. | 

inding the duke of York's party daily gaining 
ground, and well knowing that they had marked him 
out for deſtruction, he retired beyond the ſeas, and 
ſpent the remainder of his days in Holland, in the 
company of his dear friend the great Lock. He died 
on the 2d = of January, 1683, and his body being 
brought to England, was interzed at Wimbourn St. 
Giles's, the burying-place.of his family. . 

He was à man of gallantry and wit, as appears 
from the following remarkable anecdote. | 

King Charles II. who would both take and allow 
liberties, once ſaid to him, in a vein of raillery and 

ood humour, and in reference only to his amours, 

J believe, —_— thou art the wickedeſt fellow in my 
dominions. o which, Mars a low bow, and a very 

ve face, he replied, May ir pleaje your Te of a 
= JECT, I believe I am. At which the king laughed 
heartily, and left him. 


SIR WinsToN CHURCHILL, an eminent hiſtorian, 
and father of the great duke of Marlborough, was 
deſcended from a good familv, and born at Wooten- 
Glanvil, in this county, in the year 1620. He was 
educated at the univerſity of Oxford; but adhering 
to the royal cauſe, he was obliged to return to his xe- 
lations when the king's affairs became deſperate. 


From that period till the reſtoration of Charles IT. | 


he lived in a ſtate of retirement with his family, when 
he was honoured with knighthood, and appointed 
one of the comptrollers of the Board of Green Cloth. 


This office he enjoyed till his death, which happened 


on the 26th of March, 1688. 
He was well acquainted with polite literature, parti- 
cularly hiſtory, and wrote a book intitled, Dive Bri- 
tannici, being remarks on the lives of many of our 
Engliſh kings. = 


* + <a 


EnwarD STILLINGFLEET,:one of the greateſt di- 


vines in the laſt century, was born at Cranbourn in 
this county, on the 17th of April, 1635. He was 
inſtructed in the firſt rudiments of learning at the 
free ſchool in that town, and removed to St. John's 
College, Cambridge. 

While he Was at- the univerſity he made great pro- 
ficiency in learning, and was equally diſtinguiſhed 
for his cloſe application to ſtudy, and the natural 
ſweetneſs of his temper. | | 

When he left the,univerfity he was appointed rec- 
tor of Sutton, in the county of Bedford, Where he 
was much followed as a popular preacher. 

In the reign of Charles II. he was appointed chap- 

lain in ordinary to that prince, and rector of St. An- 
drew's, Holborn. He was afterwards dean of St. 
Paul's; and during the reign of James II. he ap- 
peared a ſtrenuous Bae the proteſtant religion, 
which he-defended with great ſtrength of reaſon, 
againſt the attempts of the papiſts who enjoyed the 
royal favour. He was likewiſe well acquainted with, 
the antiquities of Britain, and converſant in our 
public records, as appears by his work on that 
ſubject againſt the great Scotiſh lawyer, ſir George 
M'c-Kenzie. 
When the government was ſettled at the revolution, 
he was advanced to the ſee of Worceſter ; and this 
dignity he 9 till his death, Which happened on 
the 27th of March, 1699. 

In his latter years he entered jnto_a_controyerſy _ 
with the great Mr. Locke, concerning his celebrated 


» 


private ſchool, and in 1642 entered a ſtudent in Mag- 
| dalen-Hall, Oxford ; but he did not remain Jong: here, 
the place being made a garriſon for the royal arr Y- 
When he left rd he went to London, and 
lodged in the houſe of one Dr. Cox, a phyſician of 
great practice, by whom he was adviſed to make that 
| profeſſion his ſtudy. Being a youth of excellent parts, 


diligent application he ſoon obtained à diftinguithed 
knowledge in phyſic. In 1646 he returned to Oxford, 
and in two years obtained the degree of batchelor in 
phyfic, beſides the honour of being elected a fellow ot 
All- ſouls college. 5 | 

Some time after this he went to Cambridge, and 
having ſpent two years in that univerfity, he took the 
degree of doctor of phyſic, and came out grand com- 
pounder. 

At the reſtoration of Charles II. he ſettled in Lon- 
don, and for many years was conſidered as the prin- 
| cipal gentleman of the faculty among all ranks of 
people, his advice being taken in the moft deſperate 
caſes. | 

Towards the latter part of his life he retired from 
public buſineſs, and lived privately at Weſtminſter, 
where he died in the year 1689, and was buried in St. 
James's church. 

He publiſhed, at different times, a variety of excel- 
lent medical tracts, which have always been held in 
great eſteem by the gentlemen of that profeſſion. 


1 4 


4 * 


WIIIfAu Ware, D. D. was deſcended from an 
antient and honourable family, and born at Bland- 
ford in this county, in the year 1657. After having 
been inſtructed in grammar at the lee chool of that 


of oth and ſoon after entered 


| yu” holy orders. 
Int 


Charles II. he went, 


-—_— ˖ — 


years after. 

- On his return to England the Benchers of Gray's 
1-Imrmadechoiceot-htm-for-their preacher, in which 
ſtation, duripg the reign of James II. he gyas a moſt 
zealous advocate for the proteſtant religion, both in 
|-his-ſermons .and-writings. 

At the Revolution be was appointed reagr of Pt. 
James's Weſtminſter, and clerk of the Cloſet to queen 
Mary. | 

"0k 1908, queen Anne promoted him to ,the bi- 
ſhopric of Lincoln, which he enjoyed till 1710, ben, 
on the death of doctor Tennlton, he was,tranſlated 
to the ſee of Canterbury; and this high poſt he Hlled, 
for the ſpace of twenty years, with honour to himſelf, 
and advantage to the church. He died on the 24th 
of January, 1737, in the goth year of his age. | 

Beſides his controverſial pieces in defence of the 


mons, which have always been greatly eſteemed. 


Th9MAs CREECH, an jngeniqus poet, as born at 
Blandford in this county, in the year 1659. He was 
firſt educated at the free-ſchool of — and 
finiſhed, his ſtudies at Wadham Callege, Oxford. In 
1701 he — * holy orders, and was preſented 
by his college to the living of Welling in rtſhire; 
—— before he had taken — 115 | (9 a. 
tunately put an end to his life at the univerh ty. 


0-2a<Happointment 
in love ; others to a certain peeviſhneſs of temper, 


Eflay on the Human Underſtanding ; but his argu- 
| 


occaſioned by his not meeting with that reſpe& from 
the 


the wel ſpared no pains to inſtruct him, and by his 


proteſlant doctrine, he .wrote-three-velumes of -ſer -- - 
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the world to which, he imagined, his great merit en- 
titled him. 

He tranſlated Juvenal, Horace, and ſeveral de- 
tached pieces of other antient authors, into verſe. 


Sir James THORNHILL, a celebrated painter, was 
deſcended from a reputable family, and born at Thorn- 
hill in this county, in the year 1676 He received a 
grammatical education at a private ſchool ; but his 
parents being in low. circumſtances, he was taken 
under the protection of his uncle, Dr. Sydenham, 
who having attentively conſidered his genius, found 
that it conſiſted in a love of the fine arts. The doctor, 
who was a man of diſtinguiſhed generoſity, placed 
him under the tuition of an eminent painter, {with 
whom he made great progreſs in that art) and at his 
death left him a conſiderable ſum of money for his 
ſubſiſtence. | 

Mr. Thornhill, having acquired a competent knaw- 
ledge of painting under his tutor, went abroad, and 
{ſpent ſome years in France and Holland, in order to 
obtain further improvement. 


| 
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On his return to England he contracted a friend. 


ſhip with the great Sir Chriſtopher Wren, by whoſe 


intereſt her mazeſty queen Anne appointed him ſer- 
jeant- painter. On the the finiſhing of St. Paul's 
cathedral he was employed to paint the dame, which 
he executed in a ve and beautiful manner, 
the ſubject being the hiſtory of all the acts of that 
— apoſtle, as recorded in the New Teſtament, 

e likewiſe painted many other capital pieces, parti- 
cularly at Hampton Court and Greenwich-Hoſpital, 
the latter of which has been unfortunately loſt by an 
accidental fire, which happened on the 2d of January, 


1779. 


On the acceffion of George II. he received the ho- 
nour of knighthood; and ſoon after was choſen 
member of parliament for the town of Weymouth in 
Dorſetſhire. 

He died in 1732, in the 57th year of his age, leav- 
ing an only daughter, who, about a year betore his 
death, was married to the celebrated Mr. William 


Hogarth. 


. 


VI. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


y W 


An INSPECTION TABLE for this County. 


—_ * 


* 


SOMERSETSHIRE, which is ſituated in the Province of CAN TER ZUR, and Dioceſe 
of BaTH and WELLs, is | 


— — — } 
Bounded by Extends Contains | Sends to Parliament 
| 
' Wiltſhire, E. In length from Eaſt to | 42 Hundreds 4 => Members, viz. 
Devonſhire, W. Weſt, 60 miles 3 Cities 2 for the Shire 
N Part of Glouceſterſhire, | In breadth from North 32 Market Towns 2 Bath 
N. E. to South 50 miles 385 Pariſhes 2 Briſtol 
' Briſtol Channel, N. W. And is 200 in circum- | 132 Vicarages 2 Wells 
Dorſetſhire, S. ference. And near 1700 Villages | 2 Bridgewater 
| | 2 IIcheſter 
| 2 Milborn-Port 
| | 2 Minehead 
| 2 Taunton 


Somerton. 


SOMERSETSHIRE received its name from the town of Somerton, which was formerly the moſt celebrated 
and chief town in the County; whence it has been called, by ſome authors, the County of 


The principal manufactures of Somerſetſhire are Linen and Woolen Cloths. ' 


GLASTONBURY, the moſt central town in the county, is ſituated 123 miles weſt of London. 


8 ECT. 
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6 Fe bo 
Natural Hiſtory of SOMERSETSHIRE. 


HE air of Somerſetſhire is eſteemed as pure and 
healthy as any in England, though it varies 
conſiderably in different places. In the vallies and 
plains it is always calm and ſerene; and though 
ſometimes otherwiſe in the hilly parts, yet it is clear 
and wholeſome. 

The ſoil is alſo various: the eſtern and weſtern 
parts are mountainous and ſtoney, notwithſtanding 
which they yield good paſture for ſheep, and by the 
aſſiſtance of art and induſtry, are made to produce 
corn. The lower grounds, except ſuch as are boggy 
and fenny, produce corn and graſs in great plenty; 
and a valley of very large extent, called Faunton, or 
the Vale of Taunton, is ſo naturally fertile, that it 
affords corn, grafs, and fine fruit, in great abundance, 
without manure. 

The crops of corn being fo conſiderable here, great 
quantities of that moſt uſeful article are annually fold 
to the inhabitants of diſtant parts of the kingdom; 
and when the ports are open for exportation, it be- 
comes an ufeful branch of commerce at foreign mar- 
kets. 

Great numbers of cattle are alſo bred in this county, 
and ſold to the drovers from London, and other 
places. Theſe cattle, particularly oxen, are eſteem- 
ed equal in goodneſs and ſize to any other in England, 
and being fed at a ſmall expence on _ fine com- 
mons, they become an advantageous article in trade. 
The ſheep are likewiſe very large, and their wool ex- 
cellent in quality. 

Wood is exceeding plentiful in moſt parts of the 
county, and grows to the greateſt ſtate of perfection. 
Here is alſo a ſort of thiſtles called teazles, which is 
peculiar to this county, and well adapted to many 
uſeful purpoſes in the woolen manufacture. 

Somerſetſhire is famous for its beer, beſides which 
they have great plenty of excellent cyder ; and the 
beſt cheeſe in the kingdom is ſaid to be made at Ched- 
der, near Axbridge. 

The principal rivers that water this county are the 
following; namely, the Avon, the Bry, and the 
Pedred or Parret. 

The Avon, called alſo Weſt Avon, riſes in Wilt- 
ſhire, and ſeparates Somerſetſhire from Glouceſter- 
thire. 

The Bry, called alſo the Bru and the Brent, riſes 
in a large wood or foreſt, in the eaſt part of this coun- 
ty, called Selwood, from whence it runs weſtward, 
and dividing the county into two equal parts, falls 
into the Briſtol Channel a few miles north of Bridge- 
water. 

The Pedred, or Parret, riſes in the ſouthernmoſt 
part of the county, near Crewkern, and after being 
joined by ſeveral {mall rivers, empties itſelf into the 

ry. 

The other leſs conſiderable rivers in this county 
are, the Frome, which waſhes the eaſtern borders of 
it; the Axe, the Ex, and the Torr. 

All theſe rivers abound with a great variety of ex- 
cellent fiſh, The Parret, in particular, produces 
plenty of fine falmon ; the Briftol Channel and the 
Severn great quantities of ſoles, plaiſe, ſhrimps, 
prawns, herrings and cod; and the ſouth ſhore fur- 
niſhes them with lobſters, crabs and mackarel. 

On the beach of Briſtol Channel is found a ſea 
plant, of which the inhabitants make cakes, called 
Lever. It is a wholeſome and nourithing food, and 
the plant with which it is made is ſaid not to be met 
with in any other part of the kingdom. 

This county is celebrated for its mineral waters, 
particularly at Bath and Briſtol, the qualities of which, 
with other particulars, we ſhall properly notice in our 
deſcription of thoſe cities. | 

Somerſetſhire is alſo famous for its lead mines, the 
principal of which are ſituated among thoſe moun- 
tains called Mendip Hills. The ridges of theſe hills 
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run in a confuſed manner, but moſtly in an eaſt and 
weſt direction, and are of a very unequal height. 
The foil is barren, and the air cold, moiſt, thick and 
toggy. The ſurface is, in general, covered with heath, 
tern and furze, and, conſequently, affords very little 
food for cattle, which are principally ſheep. Snow 
and froſt continue longer on theſe hills than in the 
neighbouring vallies; and the trees, whote leaves are 
icorched and diſcoloured, never grow to any conſide- 
rable fize; and, when the veins af cre run near the 
turface, the graſs is generally of a pale yellow colour. 

The inhabitants, however, enjoy a good ſtate of 
health, except fuch as are employed at the melting- 
houſes, who, if they work in the ſmoke, are often 
leized with a diſeaſe, called the Milk reek, which ge- 
nerally proves mortal. Nor is this diforder confined 
to the men; the very cattle, that feed in places where 
the ſmoke retts upon the ground, are ſeized with it; 
and it is afferted, that when the ſmoke mixes with the 
water, in Which lead-ore has been waſhed, it proves 
mortal to the cattle that drink of it, though at a con- 
ſiderable diſtance, 

In theſe mines the ore ſometimes runs in a vein, 
ſometimes it is found diſperſed in banks, and ſome- 
times it lies between rocks. It has even been known 
to run up into the roots of trees, which, notwith- 
ſtanding, looked as well at the top as other trees. 
The ore is found ſurrounded with ſpar, cawk, a pon- 
derous white ſtone reſembling chalk, and another 
ſubſtance, called by the miners Croots, a ſoft, mealy, 
white ſpecies of ſtone. The ſpar is white, tranſpa- 
rent, and as brittle as glaſs, and the cawk alfo is 
white, and heavier than any ſtone. The vein lies 
between the'e croots, and is of different breadths ; 
ſometimes it riſes near the ſurface, and ſometimes 
lies very deep in the earth. It often breaks off abrupt- 
ly in an earth which the miners call a Deading-bed ; 
and at the diſtance of a fathom or two, is frequently 
found again in a direct line with the point where it 
broke off. It is ſometimes topped by a black thick 
ſtone, called a Jam; and frequently terminates in a 
dead clayey earth, without croot or ſpar ; and fome- 
times in a rock called a Fore- ſtone. The cleareſt and 
heavieſt ore is the beſt; and thirty-ſix hundred weight 
of ſuch ore will yield about a ton of lead. 

When the miners have procured a certain quantity 
of the ore, they beat it ſmall, waſh it in a running 
ſtream, and fitt it in iron rudders. The ore being 
thus waſhed and fifted, a hearth, or furnace, made of 
clay or fire- ſtone, about five feet high, is built upon 
poſts of timber, in fuch a manner that it may be 
moved round like a wind-mill, to prevent the incon- 
venience of having the ſmoke blown upon the work- 
men. On this hearth are placed a quantity of oaken 
billets, which are kindled with charcoal, and the fire 
blown with bellows moved by the feet. When the 
earth is ſufficiently hot, the lead ore is thrown into 
the fire, where, being melted, it runs down into a 
ſink made at the ſides of the hearth, from whence it is 
taken with iron ladles, and caſt in ſand into lumps, 
which the miners call Sows and Pigs. 

In theſe mines any Engliſhman may freely work, 
except he has forfeited his right by ſtealing any of the 
ore or working-tools belonging to his fellow miners. 
For it is a cuſtom here to leave both their ore and 
tools all night upon the hills, either in the open air, or 
in ſome flight hut, without much apprehenſion of 
having them taken away: and, ſhould any miner be 
convicted of a theft of this kind, he is condemned to 
a particular ſpecies of puniſhment, called Burning of 
the Hill, which is performed in the following man- 
ner : the criminal, with his hands and feet at liberty, 
is ſhut up in one of the little huts, erected for keep- 
ing the ore and tools, and the hut furrounded with 
dry furze, fern, and other traſh of the fame kind 
found upon the hills. The hut being thus ſurroun- 
ded, fire is ſet to it in different places at the fame 
time, and the criminal left to make his eſcape in the 
beft manner he can, by breaking open his priſon, and 
ruſhing through the fire; but he is, for ever after, 
excluded from working in the mines of Mendip-hills. 

On the weſtern parts of theſe hills are mines of la- 
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pis calaminaris, where plenty of that fotfil is found 
lying near the lurface of the earth. It is of ſeveral 
colours, ſome white, ſome inclining to red, ſome 
grey, and ſome blackith : the laſt is counted the belt ; 
and this, when broken, is of ſeveral colours. 

The ſtrata, or veins of lapis calaminaris, or cala- 
mine, run between the rocks, generally wider than 
thoſe of lead ore, except when they are incloſed in ve- 
ry hard cliffs, when they are even narrower than thoſe 
of lead. The colour of the earth where the calamine 
lies is generally of a yellow caſt, but ſometimes black. 
They often find a conſiderable quantity of lead among 
the calamine. 

When they have procured a ſufficient quantity of 
the calamine, they wath, cleanſe, and buddle ir, in 
the following manner. They encloſe a ſmall piece of 
ground with boards or turts, through which a clear 
ſtream of water runs. Within this encloſure they 
ſhovel, and often turn their calamine, by which 
means the impure and earthy parts are carried off 
by the water, while the lead, calamine, and other 
ſtony ſubſtances, are left behind, When they have 
thus waſhed the calamine as clean as they can, they 
put the ſmaller parts into ſieves made of ſtrong wire, 
and theſe they often dip and ſhake up and down in a 
large tub of water, whereby the parts of the lead mix- 
ed among the calamine fink to the bottom of the 
ſieves, the calamine remains in the middle, and the 
other ſparry parts rife up to the top, and which are 
icummed oft and thrown away. Then they take off 
the calamine, and, after that, the lead. When they 
have fo far cleanſed the calamine, they ſpread it 
abroad, and pick out, with their hands, the trath and 
ſtones that remain. But all the calamine does not 
require ſo much trouble; for ſome riſes in lumps out 
of the works large enough to be cleanſed and picked, 
fit for the calcining oven, without all this charge and 
pains ; and ſeveral loads of calamine have been raiſed 
unmixed with earth or trath. 

The calamine being thus prepared, they carry it 
to the calcining oven, which is built in the ſame form 
as that uſed by bakers, but much larger : on one fide 
of it is a hearth, divided from the oven itſelf by a 
partition open at the top, by which means the flame 
paſſes over the calamine, and caleines it. The fire is 
common pit-coal, which is thrown upon the hearth, 
and there lighted with charcoal. In about four or 
five hours, during which the calamine is turned ſe— 
veral times with long iron rakes, it is, in general, ſuf- 
ficiently calcined : but this is not always the caſe ; for, 
ſome being much harder than others, requires a longer 
time. When it is ſufficiently calcined, they beat it 
to powder, by long iron hammers, on a thick plank, 
picking out what ſtones they find among it; by which 
means the calamine is at laſt reduced to duit, and 
then fit for ſale. Its principal ule is to turn copper 
into braſs. 

The mountains of Mendip are finely deſcribed in 
2a poem addreſſed to the lord viſcount Weymouth ; 
of which the following is an extract : 


Hail! ye black mountains, lin'd with hidden ſtore; 
Fallacious wilds, diſguifing mines of ore. 
Rich veins of calamine your deſart fills, 


particularly about Stony-Eaſton, where there are fix 
diſtinct coal-works. In leveral of thele pits, the veins 
are Covered with a coat of a black, hard and ſtony 
ſubſtance, called wark, which ſplits like flate, but is 
much more brittle, and not near fo hard. Upon di- 
viding the wark, there is often found, upon one of 
the ſeparated ſurfaces, the perfect reſemblance of a 
tern leaf, as if cut in relievo by a ſkilful hand ; while 
the other piece, to which it belongs, has the ſame 
figure cut into the furface, and ſeems as if it were the 
2 or caſe of the protuberant figure on the other 
lide. 

In order to diſcover a vein of coal, they firſt ſearch 
for what they call the Crop, which is really coal, 
though very triable and weak, and ſometimes is found 
on the ſurface, or, in the miners phrate, appears to 
the day. Sometimes, inſtead of the crop, they tind 
what they call the Cliff, a dark or blackiih rock, which 
lies parallel with the coal, and in the fame oblique 
direction; for all coal lies ſhelving like the root ot a 
houſe, not perpendicular or horizontal, unleſs the 
vein be broken by a ridge, or parting of clay, ſtone or 
rubble; as if the veins, by ſome violent hock, had 
been disjointed and broken, fo as to let in the rubble, 
&c. between them. 

Some of the coal, in the works above-mentioned, 
are much more tinged with ſulphur than others. In 
one of theſe pits, a vein was wrought ſome years 
ſince, which received ſuch a reſplendency from its 
ſulphureous tincture, that, in all its joints, it appeared 
as if covered with leat-gold, whence it was calied, by 
the colliers, the Peacock's Vein. In another of theſe 
works, there was found between two and three hun- 
dred weight of very good lead-ore, growing in a vein 
of coal ; a particular never before oblerved in any 
work of this kind. 

Several of theſe works are, however, very ſubject 
to what the miners call fire-damps, the vapour of 
which, being touched by the flame ot a candle, pre- 
ſently takes fire, and produces all the effects of light- 
ening, or fired gunpowder. Many colliers have pe- 
riſhed by means of theſe damps, though they (till purfue 
the work; but to prevent miſchief, they ute no can- 
dles but ſuch as are of a ſingle wick, and a great number 
to the pound. Theſe, however, give as great a light 
here as thoſe of ten or twelve to the pound do in other 
places. They are likewiſe very caretul to place theie 
ſmall candles behind them, and never preſent them 
to the breaſt of the work. 

Beſides the mines already mentioned, there are ſome 
few of copper and ochre in Mlendip-hills, and at Bi- 
ſhops Chew, or Chew Magna, near Wrinton, there 
is dug up a red bole, called by country people Red- 
ding; and is diſtributed from thence all over England, 
tor marking of theep, and other uſes. 

The manufactures of Somerſetſhire are, various 
kinds of cloth, particularly broad and narrow kerſies, 
ſhalloons, duroys, ſerges, and druggets ; alſo great 
quantities of linen, together with ſtockings and but- 
tons. The value of the woolen manufactures alone 
has been eſtimated at a million a year. 

With reſpect to the inhabitants of Somerſetſhire, 
though they are, in general, plain, ſimple, and honeſt, 
yet in company with ſtrangers they are too much re- 


— 
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ſerved and haughty, conſtantly boaſting of their own 
ſuperiority, and conſidering the people of other parts 
of the kingdom as greatly inferior to themſelves (but 
ve ſpeak this only of the lower claſs, whoſe conſtant 
labour confines them to one particular place, where, 
not having an opportunity of ſeeing the world, their 
ideas are contracted, and their minds and tempers be- 


And lead the ſolid baſis of your hills. 

Savage the ſcene, and barbarous the plain; 
And deſolation rueful ſpreads its reign. 

The fern in humble foreſts waves around, 

And fable furzes darken all the ground. 
Hagged ſome ſolitary trees appear, 

And o'er the waſte their ſtarling branches rear. 
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6 The wither'd tops confeſs eternal blight, come feltiſh). Thoſe, however, who have had the 
i And hungry ravens on the branches light. benefits of a liberal education, and whofe minds have 
CE: Around our head familiar lapwings play been enlarged by reading and converſation, are ten- 
| 1 With hov'ring wings, and baſk in open day; ſible, polite, obliging and affable, very courteous to 
4 While at a diſtance rapid falcons buoy'd ſtrangers, earneſt to learn the nature of trade in other 
. With poiſed pinions, {kim the liquid void, parts of the iſland, and anxious to embrace every op- 
i And loſt in Æther, ſea-gulls ſoar ſublime. | portunity that may promote their own intereſt, aud 
| thereby render them lerviceable to community. 
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There are alſo ſeveral coal- mines in Somerſetſhire; 
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A 
Topographical Deſcription of SOMER5ETSHIRE, 


E ſhall begin our topographical deſcription of this 
W county with the city of Briſtol, which, next to 
London, is the moſt populous in the whole kingdom. 

This city was called by the Britons Caer Oder Nant 
Baden, that is, The City of Adera, in the Bath or 
Valley.” The Saxons called it Brightſtow, that is, 
< a place of fame or beauty; from whence its pre- 
ſent name is derived. 

It ſtands on both ſides the river Avon, being partly 
in Somerſetſhire, and partly in Glouceſterthire ; but 


Edward III. having made it an independent county, 


it has now its own aſſizes and ſeſſions, not being in- 
cluded in any of the circuits. : 

Though Briſtol is ſo conſiderable a city, yet it 1s 
not ſo antient as many others in the kingdom. We 
have little account of it before the Norman Conqueſt, 
except that one Harding, a natural ſon of the then 
king of Denmark, was governor of Brightſtow in 
the reign of Edward the Confeſſor; and that it was 
from this place Harold failed in 1063, when he went 
to ſuppreſs the Welch, who had made ſeveral inroads, 
and committed dreadful ravages on the borders. 

When the empreſs Maud landed in England, and 
raiſed an army againſt king Stephen, Robert earl of 
Glouceſter built a caſtle here, and fortified it for that 
princeſs. In the courſe of the wars, being cloſe be- 
lieged, ſhe took ſhelter here; but ſhe did not remain 
long in it, for Stephen following her with a conſide- 
rable army, ſhe fled firſt to Glouceſter, and afterwards 
to ſeveral other places, till having collected a powerful 
army, ſhe gave the command to the earl of Glou- 
ceſter, wha, after an obſtinate reſiſtance, took Stephen 
priſoner at the battle of Lincoln, and conveyed him 
to Briſtol, where he was kept in the caſtle upwards 
of nine months. 

During the civil wars in the reign of Charles I. 
the caſtle was alternately in the hands of the king and 
parliament ; but it was at length totally demoliſhed 
by Cromwell, and ſeveral handſome ſtreets are now 
built on the ſpot where it ſtood, the principal of 
which ſtill retains its name. 

This city was firſt incorporated in the reign of 
Henry III. but it is governed, purſuant to a charter 
of Charles II. by a mayor, recorder, twelve alder- 
men, and twenty-two common-council. The tradeſ- 
men are divided into thirteen companies, ſome of 
whom have halls for tranſacting the buſineſs of the 
company, whilſt thoſe who have not meet at ſome 
convenient tavern, By a charter granted by queen 
Elizabeth, every man that marries the daughter of a 
citizen of Briſtol becomes free of the city. 

The ground-plot of this city is ſaid to reſemble that 
of ancient Rome, being merely circular, and divided 
into two parts by the river Avon, over which it has a 
handſome ſtone bridge. The part on the Glouceſ- 
terſhire ſide is four miles and a half in circumference, 
and that on the Somerſetſhire two miles and a half; 
ſo that the whole circumference of the city is ſeven 
miles, 

It was formerly encloſed by walls, which were 
razed in the time of William Rufus; but ſome por- 
tion of them ſtill remains, and called the Port-wall, 
between Harrez-tower on Temple-back, and the 
glaſs-houſe, on Radcliff-back, near the Avon. This 
wall has two gates, Radcliff-gate and Temple-gate, 
erected at the end of two long ſtreets of the tame 
name; and between which St. Thomas's-ſtreet runs, 
in a parallel direction, towards the bridge. The other 
gates are that of St. Nicholas, at the north end of the 
bridge, over which is the tower of St. Nicholas's 
church ; Barkſtreet-gate and Marſh-gate, leading to 
Queen-ſquare. St. Leonard's and St. Giles's gates, 
leading from Corn-ftreet and Small- ſtreet to the 
quay; St. John s gate and its tower over it, at the 
lower end of Broad-ſtreet; Needleſs-gate leading to 
Broad-mead; the Pithy-gate leading to St. James's 


a 


church-yard ; Froome-gate, leading to the College, 
and St. Auſtin's-back, or quay ; Newgate, at the 
lower end of Wine-ſtreet, the priſon both for debtors 
and malefactors; and Caftle-gate, where the caſtle 


formerly ſtood, leading to a very broad ſtreet, called 


the Old Market, which terminates at Lawtord's- 
gate, the entrance from the London and Glouceſter 
roads. 

The ſtreets ' of Briſtol are narrow, ill-paved, and 
irregular. The houſes in general are built lik? riboſe 
in London before the year 1666, with the upper ſto- 


"ries projecting beyond the lower. They are alſo crou- 


ded cloſe together, and many of them are tive or ſix 
{tories high. 

All heavy goods are here drawa on carriages with- 
out wheels, called Sleds or Sledges; for carts are not 
allowed to be uſed, for fear of making and damaging 
the arches of the vaults and ſewers, or ſubterrancous 
paſſages for carrying the filth of the city into the river, 
This renders the pavement ſo very flippery, that it is 
dangerous walking the ſtreets, particularly in froſty 
weather, 

Briſtol has been a biſhoprick ever fince the general 
diſſolution of monaſteries in the reign of Henry VIII. 
the preſent cathedral having been formerly the church. 
of the abby of St. Auguſtine monks in the city. It was 
one of the mitred abbys, its chief fitting in parliament 
as a ſpiritual lord, and exerciſing all other epiſcopal 
offices. It was firſt built and endowed by lord Fitz- 
harding towards the latter end of the reign of king 
Stephen, and at the general diſſolution its revenues 
were applied for the maintenance of a biſhop, dean, 
{ix prebendaries, a chancellor, vicars, choriſters, and 
other officers. 

It is a venerable gothic ſtructure, dedicated to the 
Holy Trinity, and fituated at a place called College 


Green, from whence there is a fine view of the city 


and harbour. The front of it is adorned with the. 


ſtatutes of ſeveral of our kings; but the inſide does 
not contain any thing remarkable. 

Belides the cathedral, here are eighteen parith 
churches, and ſeven or eight meeting- houſes for pro- 
teſtant diſſenters; among whom the people called 
Quakers are a very conſiderable body, both for num- 
ber and wealth. 

The chief pariſh church in this city is St. Mary 
Radcliff. It is fituated without the walls, in the 
county of Somerſet; and was built in the reign of 
Henry VI. by William Cannings, an alderman of 
this city. It is a magnificent ſtructure in the Gothic 
taſte ; the workmanſhip ſo exquiſite, the roof ſo art - 
ficially vaulted with ſtone, and the tower fo lofty, 
that it may, perhaps, be eſteemed the fineſt parith 
church in Rd It ſtands on the brow of a hill, 
and has a ſtately aſcent to it by ſtone ſteps. In it are 
two inſcriptions to the memory of the founder. On 
one ſide of the church he is repreſented in the habit of 
a magiſtrate, to imply his having ſerved in the city as 
mayor; and, on the other, he appears in eccleſiaſti- 
cal robes, having entered into holy orders in the lat- 
ter part of his life. One of the inſcriptions is in La- 
tin, the other in Engliſh. Here is alſo a monument 
erected to the memory of Sir William Penn, knight, 
vice-admiral of England, and father of the great 
William Penn, one of the heads of the Quakers, who 
was a native of Briſtol. "The-altar-piece is finely 
painted, partly by the excellent pencil of Sir James 
Thornhill. 

The church of All Saints is a fine ſtructure; and 
the ſteeple, though not ſo large, nearly reſembles 
that of St. Mary-le-Bow in Cheapſide, London. 

St. Stephen's church is alſo an elegant ſtructure; 
but being ſurrounded with high buildings, great part 
of its beauty is loſt. 

In Temple-ftreet is a church remarkable for its 
tower leaning on one fide, which is attributed to a 
defect in the original conſtruction not obſerved by the 
architect. 

Complaint having been made by the pariſhioners 
of St, Philip's and St. James's, that their church was 
not large enough to contain the number of inhabit- 
ants, an act of parliament was obtained in 1751, em- 

powering 
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powering truſtees, therein mentioned, to divide the 


which was raiſed by voluntary ſubſcription, their bi- 


ſhop, the learned Dr. Joſeph Butler, contributing 


400l. for that purpoſe. 5 
The firſt ſtone of this edifice was laid with great 


ceremony on the 3d of March, 1752, and under it 
were placed ſeveral pieces of his late majeſty's coins. 
On the upper part of the ſtone was a Latin inſcrip- 
tion, of which the following is a tranſlation : 


This Church, 

Sacred to the All-mighty and All-gracious God, 
And the Salvation of frail Sinners, 
Was erected by the public Piety. 

et, 
Far be it from us to conceal, 
Among obſcure Names, 
The reverend Father in God 
| Joseen BUTLER, 
Late Biſhop of Briſtol], 
Who 
Conſecrated to this pious uſe 
Four Hundred Pounds, 
When juſt tranſlated to the ſee of Durham. 


On the lower part of the ſtone was another in- 
ſcription to the following import : 


In the reign of George II. 
The Juſt, the Gracious, and the Valiant, 
On the 5th of March, 1752, 
This corner-ftone was laid 


By David Pelloquin, Mayor of the City of Briftol. 


This is a very neat and handfome ſtructure, being 
elegantly finiſhed, both within and without ; but it 
does not at preſent contain any thing remarkable. 

We cannot here omit one obſervation we made 
when we viſited the churches at Briſtol, much to the 
honour of the citizens; we mean, the neatneſs ob- 
ferved in the ſtructures dedicated to religion, and the 
care that is taken in preſerving the monuments and 


inſcriptions on them to the memory of the dead ; a | 


practice ſcandalouſly neglected in moſt other places in 
England. This care of the monuments of the decea- 
ſed draws to their churches many ſtrangers, who are 
always pleaſed with it, and too often draw compari- 
ſons very little to the credit of other places. How 
often do we ſee a monument, erected at a great ex- 
pence of the family, ſuffered to decay, and the very 


inſcription, intended to perpetuate the memory of the | 


deceaſed, obliterated, though profeſſedly dedicated to 


ofterity : by which means it becomes rather a monu- |} | 
: Tine! tal. In the year 1706, it was rebuilt, and further en- 


ment of the ingratitude and neglect of the ſurvivors, 
than an honour to the deceaſed. 

Having mentioned the principal buildings here de- 
dicated to religious worſhip, we ſhall now proceed to 
mention ſuch others as particularly merit the notice of 
a traveller. 

The Guildhall, where the bufineſs of the corpora- 
tion is tranſacted, is a very handſome edifice, ſitua- 
ted in the upper part of Bread-ſtreet; and here the 
ſeſſions are held for the trial of al! offences committed 
within the city or county. There are alſo rooms for 
the ſheriffs court, and a hall, called St. George's cha- 

|, in which the city officers are annually choſen. 
he whole building is of free- ſtone, having the front 
adorned with a ſtatue of Charles II. from whom they 
received their charter after the writs of Quo War- 
ranto. 

At the upper end of Corn-ftreet is another handſome 
building called the Council- Houſe, where the mayor, 
or, in his abſence, one of the aldermen, fits every 
day, except Sunday, to tranſa& public buſineſs, at- 
tended by the town-clerk, and other proper officers. 

The Exchange is a ſpacious as well as convenient 
edifice, being well adapted for all the purpoſes of 
merchandize. The act for building it was obtained 
in 1733, after which a ſubſcription was ſet on foot, 
and the foundation laid amidft a v aſt croud of ſpecta- 


| 
two pariſhes, and erect a new church, the money for | 
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tors, on the 10th of March, 1741, having a ſtone with 
the tollowing inſcription : | 


Regnante GEORG. II. Pio, Felici, Auguſto Liber- 
tatis et rei mercatorie, domi fortiſque vindice, 
primarium Lapidem hujuſque Edifici Suffragio 
Civium, et Era publico extracti, poſuit Hexgi- 
cus Coukx, prætor, A. C. MDCCXLI. 


That is, 


In the reign of George II. the pious, proſpe- 
*© rous, auguſt vindicator of liberty and commerce, 
both at home and abroad, Henry Combe, mayor, 
* A. D. 1741, laid the firſt ſtone of this editice, 
<< erected by the vote of the citizens, and at the pub- 
lie expence.“ 


The edifice being finiſhed, was opened with great 
ceremony on the 23d of September 1743. It is built 
wholly of free-ſtone, and has four entrances, with 
rooms for ſhops over it like the Royal Exchange in 
London. At the grand entrance are two ſpacious a- 
partments, one of which is uſed for a tavern, and the 
other a eoffee-houſe. The whole expence of erecting 
this edifice, together with the purchaſe of ground, 
and old buildings deſtroyed, amounted to near 50, oool. 

The quay is above half a mile in length, ſituated on 
the confluence of the rivers Avon and Froome, be- 
twixt which there is a draw-bridge. It is one of the 
moſt commodious in England, and the cranes on the 
wharfs are exceeding good, being conſtructed under 
the directions of that ingenious artiſt Mr. Padmore. 
As ſhips are obliged to paſs th:ough the bridge, the 
magiſtrates have appointed officers to draw it up upon 
their approach, who are paid from the city chamber. 

Queen's Square is a very handſome place, being 
ſurrounded with good buildings inhabited by gentiy 
and merchants. The houſes are fronted partly with 
brick, and parly with ſtone, and the ſquare is reckoned 
larger than any in London, Lincoln's-Inn-fields ex- 
cepted. On the north fide of it is the cuſtom-houſe, 
and the area is laid out in graſs plats and gravel walks. 


| In the center is a curious aqueſtrian ſtatue of king 


William, executed by the famous Mr. Ryfback. 

In this city are no leſs than eighteen charitable foun- 
dations, generally called hoſpitals ; the moſt remarka- 
ble of which are the following : 

Queen Elizabeth's hoſpital, which, before the diſ- 
folution of monaſteries, was a collegiate church, 
founded by Sir Henry Gaunt ; but afterwards con- 
vered into an hoſpital by T. Carre, a wealthy citizen, 
who is ſuppoſed to have lived in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, and to have given her name to this hoſpi- 


dowed with contributions, and is now large enough 
for one hundred boys : they are taught reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, navigation, &c. and when they are 
qualified to go out, are at liberty to chuſe a maſter, 
either for land or ſea-ſervice, and have eight guineas 
given with them as an apprentice-fee. Six of theſe 
boys, who are upon Mr. Colſton's eftabliſhment, have 
ten pounds given with each. The mayor and alder- 
men are the viſitors of this ſeminary, and by them the 
treaſurer is chofen. The boys maintained by this cha- 
rity are dreſſed nearly in the ſame manner as thoſe of 
Chriſt's Hoſpital in London. 

Coliton's hoſpital, on St. Auſtin's Back, founded 
by Edward Colſton, Efq. for one hundred boys, who 
are taught and maintained in this hoſpital ſeven years, 
when they are put out apprentices, in the ſame man- 
ner as thoſe in queen Elizabeth's hofpital. The mat- 
ter is allowed one thoufand pounds a year for the 
maintenance of theſe boys. The founder purchaſed 
lands in ſeveral parts of Somerſetſhire, and lettled the 
revenues on this foundation. The merchants com- 
pany are the receivers of theſe rents, and alſo inſpec- 
tors of this charity, Eighty of theſe boys muſt be the 
ſons of freemen of Briſtol, but the other twenty are 
from different parts of the county. They are dreſſed 
like the former, except their caps, which are black; 
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and the lining of their blue coats of an orange co- 
lour, whereas thoſe of the former are white, 

Colſton's Hoſpital on St. Michael's Hill. This 
hoſpital was founded by the aforeaſid Edward Colſton, 
Eſq. in the year 1691, at the expence of 2 5oool. 
The front and ſides of the building are faced with 
free · ſtone; and contains twenty-four apartments for 
twelve men and twelve women, who have each an 
allowance of three ſhillings. a week, and twenty-four 
ſacks of coals a year: the elder brother has fix ſhil- 
lings a week ; and the governor has an apartment and 

arden, with a handſome allowance. There is a neat 
chapel belonging to the hoſpital, where prayers are 
read twice every day, except when they are read at 
St. Michael's church, and every penſioner is obliged 
to attend. ; 

A large ſchool and dwelling-houſe in Temple- 
ſtreet, built and endowed by the above Mr. Colſton, 
who purchaſed the ground for it in 1696. Here forty 
boys are taught reading, writing, and arithinetic, 
and clothed in ſhort grey habits, with caps and bands; 
but their parents find them neceſſaries. The maſter's 
falary is paid out of the veſtry of that pariſh, by per- 
ſons who have the entire management of the ſchool. 

St. Peter's hoſpital, opened on the twenty-ninth of 
June, 1738. It is an infirmary for the fick and diſ- 
treſſed poor of this city, eſtabliſhed on the ſame plan 
as thoſe of London and Weſtminſter. Very liberal 


contributions have been made towards ſupporting this | 


uſeful charity ; particularly by the late John Elbridge, 

Eſq. comptroller of the cuſtoms here, Who, beſides 

ſeveral other charitable donations, bequeathed 5oool. 

to this infirmary. He had, ſome time before, built 

and endowed a charity-ſchool on St. Michael's-hill, 

for educating and clothing a certain number of poor 
irls. | 

Beſides theſe charitable foundations here is a free 
grammar ſchool, where youth are inſtructed in clafſi- 
cal learning, and qualified for the univerſity. 

In Wine-ftreet is a large corn-market built of free- 
ſtone ; and adjoining to it is a guard-houſe, with bar- 
racks for ſoldiers. | 
A few years ſince a very elegant theatre was erected 
here, at which many of the principal actors from 
London perform during the ſummer. 

As Briſtol is the ſecond city in England for number 
of inhabitants, ſo it is only exceeded by London in 
trade and commerce. The merchants of Briſtol were 
the firſt in England who engaged in the Weſt-India 
trade, which has fince increaſed ſo much, that at 

reſent they have near 500 ſhips continually employed 
in that branch only. 

Their connections with the Guinea trade is alſo 
very extenſive, and they have even the advantage 
above London, that all the goods brought in return 
by their ſhips are diſpoſed of without being ſent out 
of the kingdom. Not only all South Wales is ſup- 
plied from Briſtol with every article of foreign com- 
merce, but likewiſe the cities and towns on the great 
river Severn : we may likewiſe add, that ever ſince 
the revolution, their trade to Ireland has been yearly 
increaſing, and at preſent is vety extenſive, notwith- 
ftanding that carried on to the ſame kingdom by the 
merchants of Liverpool. 

Here are Mfeverat conſiderable manufactures of 
woolen ſtuffs, particularly Cantaloons; and not leſs 
than fifteen glaſs*houſes, for manufacturing plate 
glaſs, drinking-glaſſes, &c. EY bottles, for 
which there is àa great demand at the Hot Well and 
Bath, for exporting the mineral waters at theſe 

laces. ; 5 | 
. The city is Tuppliedwith water by ſeveral public 
conduits, and the inhabitants are well furniſhed with 
coals, which are chiefly brought from the pits at 
Kingſwood and Mendip-hills. _ 

Adjoining to the city is a hill called Brandon-hill, 
which is uſed by the laundreſſes for drying their linen; 
and the ground is faid to have been given to the 
city for that purpoſe by queer-Elizabeth. 

At the foot of this hillis a ſpring called Jacob's well, 
and near it the old theatre, where plays were once 
acted during the ſummer ſeaſon. It was built for that 
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purpoſe by the celebrated Mr. Hippeſly, who was a 
native of Briſtol : but ſince the new theatre has been 
erected, the old one has been laid afide. Near it is a 
very handſome aſſembly- room, which is greatly re- 


ſorted to by the gentry of both ſexes during the ſum- 
mer. | 


Before the reformation there were many religious 
houſes in Briſtol and its neighbourhood; but not the 
leaſt remains of any are now to be ſeen. 

Briſtol has three weekly markets for proviſions, 
'kept on Wedneſdays, Fridays, and Saturdays ; be- 


| ſides which there is a market every Thurſday for live. 


cattle. It is diſtant from London 117 miles, 

About two miles from the city of Briſtol are St. 
Vincent's Rocks; a vaſt and irregular heap of ſtones 
of different kinds ; but their general ſubſtance is. lime, 
ſtone, and extremely hard. | | 

Among this pile of rocks is one particularly remark-, 
able, and out of which iſſues the famous water called 
the Hot-well water, and ſometimes. Briſtol-water.. 
This rock is fituated on the north ſide of the river. 
Avon, and affords a proſpect at once romantic and. 
beautiful. | 

As this water paſſes through a vaſt bed of rocks, 
and a variety of different ub aden, it doubtleſs bor- 
rows its taſte and virtues from the moſt particular 
kinds; and, when drank at the ſpring-head, has a 
fine gentle warmth, and a delicate, ſoft, milky taſte; 
it is very grateful to the ſtomach, and extremely ſer- 
viceable in many complaints. * 4 * 

- It is generally allowed to be cooling, cleanſing 
and balſamic ; but one of its moſt remarkable qua 
ties is, its gentle aſtringency : this renders it uſeful,. 
if not a ſpecific, in that terrible complaint 'the dia- 
betes ; and, in conſequence of its other qualities, it 
is drank, with great ſucceſs, in obſtructions of the 
urinary paſſages from gravel ; as alſo, in many chro- 
nic caſes, from which very little relief can be hoped 
by the common courſe of medicine. | 

Its cooling quality renders it of great uſe in internal 


inflammations; and, by its aſtringency it ſtrengthens 


the ſtomach, promotes an appetite, and aſſiſts digeſ- 
tion ; and, at the ſame time, does not affect the taſte 


of the food, a circumſtance too common with mine 


ral waters, and which renders their uſe diſagreeable. 
When the lungs are too much affected, its uſe is 
to be avoided ; but in the firſt flages of thoſe fatal 
diſtempers it will prove of the utmoſt ſervice. 
Beſides the internal uſe of this water, many per- 
ſons who have weak and inflamed eyes find great be- 
nefit ſrom it: they take it warm from the pump, in 


ſome little cup, and with a bit of ſoft rag waſh their 


eyes pretty often with it ; this, in time, cools the 
part, takes off the inflammation, and greatly ſtrength- 
ens the ſight. 

There 1s alſo another advantage attending the hot 
well, and from which many people have received great 


benefit; we mean, bathing in the water. In order. 


to this, ſeveral little baths, for one perſon at a time, 


are conſtructed near the well: theſe baths are chiefly 


frequented by thoſe afflicted with ſome kind of weak - 
neſs. When perſons firſt make uſe of theſe baths 
they imagine it rather weakens than ſtrengthens them; 
but a little perſeverance ſufficiently convinces them ot 
their miſtake, as they find, by happy experience, that 
oy ſtrength every day. 

any perſons in health often make uſe of theſe 
baths in order to refreſh themſelves. The water 
which fills theſe little baths is the ſame with that 
which is drank, but by the time it is pumped up, 
through the cold leaden pipes into theſe ſtone baths, 
very little warmth. can be perceived. Theſe baths 
are uſually beſpoke over night by thoſe who chuſe to 
bathe early, and they are ſure to tind them ready at 
the hour appointed, for which they pay one ſhilling 
each time, the bath being freth filled tor every perſon. 
The method obſerved in drinking theſe waters, is 

this : at firſt coming the perſon goes to the pump 
room in the morning, and drinks a glaſs or two be- 
fore breakfaſt ; and returns about five in the after- 
noon, when one or two more are drank. The next 
day he takes three glaſſes before breakfaſt, and three 
5 T glaſſes 
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glaſſes in the afternoon, and this he continues during: 
his whole ſtay. 

Each of theſe glaſſes holds the third part of a pint ; 
but it muſt not be ſuppoſed that the patient drinks 
three of theſe glaſſes of water, one immediately after 
the other; half an hour, by the pump-clock, is the 


time allowed between glaſs and glaſs; and, during 
this interval, he continues in the pump-room, where | 


there is a good band of muſic during the ſeaſon, or 
walks by the ſide of the Avon, where he is diverted 


by the number of ſhips and veſſels paſſing up and | 


-down with the tide, which runs here very ra- 

pidly. The taſte of the water is ſo agreeable, that 
that the drinking this quantity is far from a taſk ; tis 
univerſally done with pleaſure, and many are as fond 
of it as of wine. 

Beſides the fix glaſſes already mentioned, ſeveral 
take an additional glaſs an hour before dinner, which 
many have found uſeful] ; but this is not univerſal, 
nor ſhould it be done but when the water increaſes 
the appetite. 

Some alſo ſend for the water to their lodgings, and 
drink it, either alone or mixed with their wine, and 
make their tea with it. By this method the advan- 
tages ariſing from drinking the waters are encreaſed. 

Every thing conſpires to render the drinking of Bri- 
ſtol water agreeable. The accommodations of all 
kinds are excellent ; the people, in general, obliging; 
and thoſe belonging to the hot-well particularly ſo. 
There is always good company during the ſeaſon, 
- which laſts from April to September, and may inno- 
cent diverſions and amuſements. For thoſe who love 
ridin 
world : the downs are ſpacious and open, and the air 
pure and healthy ; at the ſame time the eye is delight- 
ed with moſt agreeable proſpets. The vaſt ſheet of 
water called King-road, at the mouth of the Avon, 
exhibits a very beautiful ſcene, from the number and 
variety of ſhips and veſſels with which its ſurface is 
often covered ; while the Welch mountains, with 
their heads in the clouds, terminate the view. 

Upon the hill, at the foot of which the hot-well is 
fituated ſtands Clifton, one of the moſt agreeable 
villages in the kingdom. Here many of the compa- 
* that frequent the hot-well have their lodgings. 

he proſpect from this village and the adjoining 
mount is beautiful beyond deſeription; and the ſpot 
ſo excellent, that it has been called the Engliſh 
Montpelier. 

Leaving Briſtol and its neigbourhood, and proceed- 
ing to the ſouth-eaſt, in our way to Bath, we come to 


EYNSHAM, or CAYNSHAM, a ſmall but neat mar- 


ket town, fituated on the banks of the Avon, over 
which it has a handſome ſtone bridge of fifteen arches. 

The church is a large gothic ſtructure, but does not 
contain any thing remarkable. Here is a good cha- 
rity ſchool, where children of both ſexes are taught to 
read and write. 

In this town was a priory of canons regular, built 
and endowed by William earl of Glouceſter, about 
the year 1171 ; but ſcarce any remains of it are now to 
be ſeen. It remained till the general diſſolution of reli- 
gious houſes, when its annual revenues amounted to 


291. 148. 3d. 
5 | no x of this place conſiſts chiefly in making 
malt, great quantities of which are ſold to the people 
of Briffol, Bath, and other towns. 

The river Avon is particularly remarkable at and 
near this town, for producing a ſmall red fiſh called 
elvers, which, in the ſpring ſeaſon, ſwim in innume- 
rable quantities on the ſurface of the water. The 
people take them in ſmall nets, and, after tripping 
off their ſkins, make them into ſmall cakes, which, 
when fried in butter, are conſidered as great dain- 
ties. 
Keynſham has a weekly market on Thurſday ; and 
is diſtant from London 115 miles. 

Barn, the next place we viſited, is of conſiderable 
antiquity, and ſaid, by ſome writers, to have flou- 
riſhed long before the Romans invaded this iſland. 
We cannot vouch for the truth of that aſſertion, but 


there is one of the fineſt countries in the |] 


of this we are certain, that it is mentioned by Ptole- 
my, under the name of Waters of the Sun. | 

When the Romans were in this iſland they had a 
military ſtation at Bath, and ſoon diſcovered the heal 
ing virtues of its waters; but in the ſubſequent wars 
between the Saxons and Britons, the place was lon 
neglected; although it appears to have been known 
to theſe invaders, who called it Acmanneſceaſter, or 
IEP of Cs. 4 

he great king Arthur fought many battles near 
this place; but the Weſt 399 — at laſt — 
rious, it made part of their kingdom, and here they 
built ſeveral churches and monaſteries, which were 
utterly deſtroyed by the Pagan Danes, and not rebuilt 
till the beginning of the eleventh century, when Al- 
phage, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was a native 
of omerſetſhire, erected a ſmall church, and from 
that time till the reign of William Rufus, the place 
began to flouriſh ; but towards the latter end of that 
prince's reign, many of the weſt-country people took 
up arms, having been greatly diſtreſſed by the foreſt 


| laws, and in their rout, burnt and deitroyed this 


city. | 
tt was, however, afterwards rebuilt, and in I137 
the foundation of the preſent cathedral was laid by 
Dr. King, the biſhop of this ſee ; but he did not live 
to ſee it compleated. Adjoining to the church was a 
large monaſtery ; but no other remains of it are now 


| to be ſeen, except a gate-houſe, which the chapter 


lets out in lodgings. 

On the ſpot where the cathedral ſtands the Romans 
had a temple dedicated to the goddeſs Minerva, . as 
appears evident from the inſcriptions on two ſtones 
dug up near the place, and affixed to the eaſtern wall 
of the church. 

Towards the latter end of the year 1687, when 
James II. had, by proclamations, aboliſhed the pe- 
nal laws againſt popery, he made a progreſs into the 
weſt of England, accompanied by his queen, and 
they lodged ſome weeks in the Gate-Houſe of the ab- 
bey belonging to the cathedral. During their ſtay at 
Bath the queen firſt declared herſelf pregnant of that 
child, whoſe pretenſions to the crown of England, 
have occafioned the ruin of many noble and reputa- 


| ble families in different parts of the kingdom. 


When the news arrived of the prince of Orange's 
intended expedition into England, the princeſs Anne 
was then at Bath, and being afraid of violence from 
the court party, ſhe fled to London, and took ſhelter 
in the houſe of the pious biſhop Compton, till her 
unhappy and puſillanimous father had deſerted his 
throne and kingdom. 

The ſituation of Bath is exceeding delightful, it 
being encircled with beautiful hills in the form of an 
amphitheatre. The air is at all times very ſalubrious, 
and the inhabitants in general remarkably healthy. 
The fituation and wholeſomeneſs of this place is ad- 
mirably deſeribed in a poem written by the late Mrs. 
Chandler, of which the following is an extract: 


The min'ral ſtreams, which from the baths ariſe, 
From noxious vapours clear the neighbouring ſkies: 
When fevers bore an epidemic ſway, 

Unpeopled towns, ſwept villages away ; 
While death abroad dealt terror and deſpair, 

The plague but gently touch'd within their ſphere: 


Bleſt ſource of health ! ſeated on riſing ground, 
With friendly hills by mature guarded round; 
From eaſtern blaſts, and ſultry ſouth ſecure ; 

The air's balſamic, and the ſoil is pure. 


The city of Bath is encompaſſed with a ſtone wall, 
the foundation of which is ſuppoſed to have been laid 
by Julius Agricola, when he was lieutenant in Britain 
under the emperor Veſpaſian. There is ſome autho- 
rity for this ſuppoſition from the great number of 
tones, with Roman inſcriptions, which are ſtill to be 
ſeen in the lower part of the wall, as well as others 
with figures carved in them, which plainly denote their 
being the work of thoſe heroic adventurers. * 
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In this wall were formerly four gates and a poſtern, 
all of which were taken down fome years ago, and 
demoliſhed. Theſe gates were, the North-gate, which 
was the entrance from the London road; the Weſt- 
gate, a handſome ſtructure of ſtone, in which ſome 
of the royal family lodged; the South-gate, which 


led to the bridge over the Avon; and the Eaſt-gate, | 


which led to a ferry over the ſame river. | 

On a ſtone in the wall of one of the baths here is 
an image of Hercules, with a club in his right hand, 
which he holds extended, and on another the image 
of Minerva, with two ſnakes in her hand ; from 
whence we may reaſonably conclude, that either the 
baths were dedicated to Minerva and Hercules con- 
junctively, or that ſome were dedicated to one, and 
ſome to the other. 

Beſides theſe relics of antient monuments, we my 


was taken down, in order to erect another at the ex- 


pence of the chapter, the labourers diſcovered the 
foundations of ſeveral Roman baths, all of Which 
were conſtructed according to the beſt rules in archi- 


tecture, and ſurrounded with bricks of a very hard 
and durable texture. On the ſpot where this abbey- 
houſe ſtood the late duke of Kingſton erected ſeveral 
baths, which are well laid out, and greatly reforted 
to. | | 3 

Having ſaid thus much relative to the antiquity of 
Bath, we ſhall now proceed to deſcribe ſuch buildings 
init, with other particulars, as naturally attract the 
notice of a traveller. 

The firſt public building that demands our atten- 
tion is the cathedral, dedicated to St. Peter, which, 
as we have before obſerved, was begun by Dr Oliver 
King in 1137, though not finiſhed till many years af-. 
ter his death. It is a ſmall, but noble ſtructure, and 
the inſide of the roof is neatly wrought. From the 
center riſes a ſquare handſome tower, with a turret at 
each corner, and a ring of ten bells. The weſt: 
front is ornamented with feveral ſtatues, and on a' 
ſtone on the ſame ſide are engraved the following lines, 
ſaid to have been.done in memory of the.founder ; 


The trees going to cheeſe a king, 
Said, Be to us thou, Oliver King. 


The length of this cathedral, from eaſt to weſt, is 
210 feet, and from north to ſouth -126 feet: the 
breadth of the body and fide iſles is 72 feet, and the 
windows are 52 in number. It contains many eu- 


rious monuments ; and.the altar-piece, -which is ex- 


ceeding handſome, repreſents the Wiſe Mens Offe- 
ring. It was given in the year 1725 by general Wade, 
one of the repreſentatives for this city. In this ca- 
thedral divine ſervice is performed twice every day, 
viz. at eleven in the forenoon, and four in the after- 
noon. | 


Beſides the cathedral, here are three pariſh churches, 


namely, St. James's, St. Mary's, and St. Michael's. 
St. James's church is a very neat ſtructure, with 


free-ſtone fronts in the gothic taſte, The roof is ſup- 


ported by four Ionic columns, and the ceiling is di- 
vided into three parts : the middle is finiſhed with an 
entablature and coving, and the two ſides with an ar- 
chitrave only, of the Ionic order. The altar forms a 
niche ſet round with columns and pilaſters, with a 
Doric entablature. The tower was rebuilt in x726, 
and contains a peal of eight muſical bells. 

St. Mary's church is a very neat and convenient 
edifice; but it does not merit particular deſeription. 

The church dedicated to St. Michael was rebuilt 
about the yeat 1742 by a voluntary ſubſcription of 


the inhabitants, among whom general Wade was a: 


conſiderable benefactor. It is finiſhed in the Doric 
order, with a fine dome; and is very neat within, 
having two beautiful paintings over the altar, one 
repreſenting Our Saviour, and the other Moſes, the: 
firſt done by Mr. Hoare of this city, and the other by 


Mr. Robinſon of London. The tower contains x 


peal of eight muſical bells, n 
Here are likewiſe ſeveral meetings for proteſtant 
diſſenters; and a few years ago the counteſs of Hun- 


tingdon, at her own ſole expence, built a chapel for 
the uſe of the people called Methodiſts. 

Bath is a biſhop's ſee, united to that of Wells; 
and is governed, under a charter of queen Elizabeth, 
by a mayor, eight aldermen, and twenty-four com- 


mon council. 


The town-hall, under which the market is kept, is 
a large handſome. room, ſupported by twenty-one 
Ionic pillars, and built after a deſign of that celebrated 
architect Inigo Jones, At the north end are the ſta- 
tues of the Britiſh king Coel, who is faid to have gi- 
ven the city its firſt charter, and Edgar, a Saxon king, 
who was crowned in the abbey church in the year 
973. The infide is ornamented with many beautiful 
paintings done by the beſt maſters. At the upper end 
are the pictures of his late royal highneſs Frederick 
prince of Wales, and his royal confort, which were 


| preſented by themſelves as an acknowledgment for the 


reſpect ſhewn them when at Bath. His royal high+ 
nels likewiſe made them a. preſent of, a, magnificent. 
wrought gold cup, and falver, [which are uſed on moſt 
public occaſions. Over the door is a picture of the 
late Richard Naſh, Eſq. Maſter of the Ceremonies ; 
and at the bottom of the room are the pictures of the 
late ear] of Chatham and lord Camden, bath painted 


by Mr. Hoare. Round the hall are hung the pictures 


of many of the members of the corporation, painted 
at the expence'ot the late general Wade (whoſe pic- 
ture is likewiſe in the hall) as an acknowledgment 
for their free and unanimous choice of him as their 
repreſentative for three ſucceſſive parliaments. 

In this hall a court of record is held every Monday, 
which takes cognizance of all perſonal actions within 
the city or its liberties, in cafe the debt or damages 
exceed or amount to 408. and this court has a power 
of iſſuing all due proceſſes in as ample a manner as 
any other court of record in the kingdom. 

Here is like wiſe a court of requelts, lately eſtabliſſied 
by act of parliament for the more eaſy and ſpeedy re- 
covery of ſmall debts under 4os. within the city of 
Bath and the liberties and precincts thereof. 

This city, contains feveral handſome edifices erec- 
ted for charitable purpoſes. Among theſe is a free 
grammar-ſchool, where youth are qualified for the 
univerſity. Here are likewiſe two charity-ſchools, 
where the children of the poor are both cloathed and 
educated, 


In the reign of Henry II. Fitz Joceline, the then 


biſhop of Bath, founded an hoſpital for all ſueh poor 
ſick people as ſhould come here for the benefit of the 
waters; and to the honour of the preſent age it is 
{till kept up, though many abuſes have crept in, 
contrary to the deſign of the pious prelate ; for it is 
remarked, that ſuch numbers of beggars come here, 
under pretence of being afflicted with various kinds. 
of diſeaſes, that it is become a common. proverb. 
among the people to call thoſe who come in winter, 
Whining Beggars, and thoſe in ſummer, Sturdy 
Beggars. 


Here are ſeveral alms-houſes, but the principal. 


is that called Ruſcot's Charity, where twenty-four 
poor aged perſons of both ſexes are maintained and 
cloathed, 8 

In 1738 a public infirmary was erected here by vo- 
luntary ſubſcription. It is capable uf holding upwards 
of an hundred patients, who are freely admitted from 
all parts of the kingdom: and the ſame benevolence 
and generoſity which firſt accomplithed the work till 
continues to ſupport it, for the relief of the indigent 
and afflicted. 

Beſides this here are two other hoſpitals, the fir 
of which is called. Bellot's Hoſpital, and was founded 
by Thomas Bellot, Eſq. (one of the executors of lord 
Cecil) in the reign of king James I. This charity is 
under the guardianſhip of the corporation, and is 
adapted for the uſe of poor men only, who come to 
this city for the benefit of the hot waters. The num 
ber admitted ſeldom exceeds eighteen, who have the 
liberty of bathing gratis, beſides lodging and an allow-. 
ance of 1s, 10d, per week each perſon. 


The other hoſpital was inſtituted in the year 1747 | 
for the laudable purpoſe of ſupplying the poor of this 


city 
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city (who have no relief from their pariſhes) with 
medicines, phyſical advice, and ſuch other neceſſaries 
as their unhappy caſes may require. This charitable 
foundation is called the Pauper Scheme, and is wholly 
fupported by voluntary contributions. | 

The great numbers of people who for ſome years 
paſt have conſtantly vifited Bath, either for health or 
curioſity, has induced the proprietors of the ground 
adjoining to the city to erect ſeveral new buildings 
for their accommodation. Among theſe the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed are thoſe places called by the different 
names of Chandois-ſquare, Queen's-ſquare, the King's 
Circus, and the Creſcent, the three firſt of which 


were all finifhed from a plan deſigned by the ingenious | 
| preſent ſtate of this celebrated city, it remains now 


| that we ſhould give ſome account of the baths, and 


Mr. Wood. 

The King's Circus is of a circular form, and 
eſteemed one of the molt elegant buildings in Eng- 
land, the houſes being all uniform and of one fize; 
the front is adorned with three rows of pilafters, the 
firſt Doric, the ſecond Tonic, and the third Corin- 
thian, and on the whole forms a moſt beautiful ap- 
pearance. 

Queen's-Square is on the north-weft of the city; 
the houſes are handſomely built, and encloſed with 
rails, having a fine ed for divine ſervice, and in 
the center of this ſquare is a pillar, in the form of an 
obeliſk, feventy feet high, on which is the following 
inſcription : 

In memo 
Of honour beſtow'd, 
And in gratitude 
For benefits conferr'd 
In this ci : 
By his Royal Highneſs 
1 Frederick 
Prince of Wales, 
And his Royal Conſort, 
In the year MDCC XXX VIII. 
This Obeliſk is erected, 
By Richard Naſh, Eſq; 
The Creſcent is a moſt delightfu! pile of building, 
in the form of a half circle. The houſes are all uni- 
form, lofty, and finiſhed with the greateſt elegance. 
Near the river Avon, on the ſouth fide of the 
city, is another elegant ſquare, built in an oblong 
form, being in length 500 feet, and 250 in breadth: in 
it is an nt ball- room, and near it a fine gar- 
den and bowling-green. The bridge over the Avon, 
at this place, is 120 feet in length, although only ſup- 
ported by one arch. 

Near the abbey church was a pleaſant walk, for- 
merly called the Grove, but now made into a ſquare, 
and named after the late prince of Orange, who vi- 
fited Bath, when he came to England to eſpouſe the 

inceſs royal, daughter of his late majeſty George 
ti. While his highneſs was here he received great 
benefit from the waters ; in memory whereof there is 
2 pillar erected in the centre, with the following in- 


ſcription by the late Mr. Nath : 


In Memoriam 
Sanitatis 
Principi Auriaco, 
Aquarum Thermalium Potu, 

Favente Deo, 
Ovante Britannia, 
Feliciter Reſtituta, 

MDCCXXXV, 


4 The prince of Orange was happily reſtored to 
« health, by drinking the waters of Bath, through 
« fayour of God, and to the extreme joy of Bri- 


« tain, 1735. 


Theſe new buildings are all of free-ſtone dug out 
of the neighbouring hills, and though not ſo hard as 
that of Portland, yet is equally, if not more uſeful, 
for modern ſtructures ; becaule, being ſofter, is does 
not require ſo much labour to reduce it to a proper 


form, 
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As Bath is ſo much noted for the reſort of ſtrangers 
we need not wonder that they have, as at Briſtol, by 
theatre for the repreſentation of dramatic perform- 
ances, the actors in which are generally the beſt that 
can be had from the metropolis. By order of the 
corporation people are carried thither from all parts 
of * city, by the hackney chairmen, for ſix-pence 
each, 

Here are likewiſe two ſets of aſſembly- rooms, both. 
of which are very ſpacious and elegant ; and in eve 
reſpect well adapted for the entertainment and amuſe. 
ment of thoſe diſtinguiſhed gueſts who make it a prac. 
tice to viſit them. 

Having ſaid thus much concerning the antient and 


the nature of the mineral waters. But previous 
to this it may not be improper to lay before our rea- 
ders the following traditional account of the means 
by which it is ſaid the efficacy of the waters were firſt 
diſcovered, The ftory, as handed down to us, is thus 
related. 

„While BLapvp, the only ſon of Lu Hupiss as, 
the eighth king of the Britons from Brute, was a 
om man, he, by fome accident or other, got the 
eproſy; and leſt he ſhould infect the nobility. and 
gentry, who attended his father's levee, with that diſ- 
temper, they all joined in an humble petition to the 
king, that the prince might be baniſhed the Britiſh 
court. Lud Hudibras, finding himſelf under a ne- 
ceſſity of complying with the petition of his principal 
ſubjects, ordered Bladud to depart his palace; and 
the queen, upon parting with her only ſon, preſented 
him with a ring, as a token by which the ſhould know 
him again, if he ſhould ever get cured of this loath- 
ſome diſeaſe. 

« The young prince was not long upon his exile, 
nor had he travelled far, before he met with a poor 

+ ſhepherd, feeding his flocks upon the downs, with 
whom, after a little diſcourſe about the time of the 
day, and the variations of the weather, he exchanged 
apparel, and then endeavoured for employ in the ſame 
way. Fortune ſo far favoured Bladud's deſigns, that 
he ſoon obtained from a ſwineherd, who lived near 
where Caynſham now ſtands, the care of a drove of 
pigs, which he in a ſhort time infected with the le- 
proſy : to keep this diſaſter as long as poſſile from his 
maſter's knowledge, he propoſed to drive the pigs un- 
der his care to the other ſide of the. Avon, to fatten 
them with the acorns of the woods that covered the 
ſides of the neighbouring hills. 

« Bladud had behaved himſelf ſo well in his ſer- 
vice, and appeared ſo honeſt in every thing he did, 
that his propoſal was readily complied with ; and the 
very next day the prince provided himſelf with every 
thing neceſſary, ſet out with his herd early in the 
morning, and ſoon meeting with a ſhallow part of the 
Avon, croſſed it with his pigs, in token whereof he 
called that place Swineford. 

«« Here the riſing ſun, breaking through the clouds, 
firſt ſaluted the royal herdſman with his comfortable 
beams; and while he was addreſſing himſelf to the 
glorious luminary, and praying that the wrath of hea- 
ven againſt him might be averted, the whole drove of 


| pigs, as if ſeized with a phrenzy, ran away, purſuing 


their courſe up the valley by the fide of the river, till 
they-reached the ſpot of ground where the hot ſprings 
of Bath boil up. 

«© The ſcum which the water naturally emits, mix- 


ing with leaves of trees and decayed weeds, had then 


made the land about the ſprings almoſt over-run with 
brambles, like a bog, into which the pigs directly 


immerged themſelves ; and fo delighted were they in 


wallowing in their warm ouzy bed, that Bladud was 
unable to get them away, till exceſſive hunger made 
them glad to follow the prince for tood : then by a 
ſatchel of acorns ſhook, and ſlightly ſtrewed — 
them, Bladud drew his herd to a convenient place to 
waſh and feed them by day, as well as to ſecure them 
by night: and there he made diſtinct crues for the 
ſwine to lay in; the prince concluding, that by keep- 
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igs clean and ſeparate, the infection would 
N on among the * herd. And in this 
purſuit he was much encouraged when, upon waſh- 
ing them clean of the filth with which they were co 
vered, he obſerved ſome of the pigs to have ſhed their 
marks. | 

* Bladud had not been ſettled many days at this 
place, (which from the number of crues took the 
name of Swineſwick) before he loſt one of his beſt 
ſows ; nor could he find her, during a whole week's 
diligent ſearch, *till accidentally paſſing by ie he 
ſprings, he obſerved the ſtrayed animal wallowing in 
the mire about the waters, and, on waſhing her, found, 
to his great ſurprize and aſtoniſhment, that ſhe, was 
perfectly cured of the leproſy. | | 

« The Prince now began to conſider, that the 
ſame means by which the = got her cure, ſeemed 
very likely to effect his own, and therefore inſtantly 
ſtripped himſelf naked, and plunged himſelf into the 
ſedge and waters, wallowing in them as the ſow and 
his other pigs had done; and repeated it every morn- 
ing before he turned out his herd to feed, and every 
night after crueing them up: fo that in a few days 
his white ſcales began to fall off, and by continuing 
every day to bathe in the mud and water, he ſoon re- 
ceived (as well as his whole herd) the perfect cure he 
hoped and prayed for. „ 

« Convinced of the powerful efficacy of theſe 
ſprings, Bladud returned home with his herd to his 
maſter, related to him the partieulars juſt mentioned, 
and diſcovered who he was; at the ſame time aſſuring 
the ſwineherd of his protection, and that as ſoon as 
he returned to court he would prevail on the king his 
father to make him ſuch preſents as would fully re- 
ward him for his trouble. 1 ONT 

„ The ſwineherd. liſtened with reat attention to 
what his ſervant ſaid ;—yet, though he ſaw a won- 
ge in his (countenance from what he had 


«„ 


from court, the better to ſtifle his reſentment for ſuch 


cruel —_ The king, approving. of his ſon's de- 
ſigns an 


reaſons, reſolved upon ſending. him to 


Greece, as he was a youth of a very extraordinary ge- 


nius, to be inſtructed in learning, which the Grecians 
were then eminent for. 1 | 
'*« Ambaſſadors were 


— 
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therefore, immedictely ap. 


the hot | 
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city of Trinovantum, 
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pointed to go to thoſe learned people, and notify to 
them the king's intention; Lud Hudibras, at the 
ſame time, ordering a numerous retinue, arrayed in the 
moſt ſplendid manner, to attend his ſon: but Bladud 
beſeeched his father to omit all this, and inſtead 
of ſending him abroad as the heir apparent of the 
Britiſh crown, to permit him to ſet out on his tra- 
vels as a private perſon, dreſſed in the habit of a ſtu- 


| dent, deſirous of nothing but the attainment. of know - 


ledge. 

The king, after many perſuaſive arguments, 
complied with his ſon's defire ; and Bladud ſet out 
for Greece, chuſing Athens for his chief place of 
abode; and continuing eleven years abroad, learned 
philoſophy, mathematics, and necromaney: ſo that 
at his return to Britain, he was of great ſervice to his 
father in the management of the government; and 
learnt the art of ruling ſo well, that when Lud Hudi- 
bras died, and Bladud ſucceded him, no monarch 
could be more capable of governing a nation-than he 
Was. | rte | 

„ Bladud had no ſooner aſcended the Britiſh 
throne, than he went to the Hot Springs where he 
had got his miraculous cure when in exile, made 
ciſterns about them, and built himſelf a palace, with 
houſes forthe chief of his ſubjects; whichfrom thence- 
forward went under the title of Caerbren, and became 
the feat of the Britiſh kings, Ari 201591 O 

« After this, Bladud ſent for his old -maſter, and 
gave him a handſome eſtate near the place where he 
lived, which he ſettled upon him and bis heirs for 
ever; building thereon a manſion houſe for him, ha- 
bitations for his family and ſervants, and proper crues 
for his herd of ſwine. Theſe together made a town, 
divided into two parts, the North- town and the South- 
town, to which the ſwineherd affixed: the name of 
thoſe animals that had been the cauſe of his good for- 
tune; and, to this day, the north part of the town is 
called en, but by ſome Norton-Small- 
Reward, from a tradition that the king's bounty was 
looked upon,. by the ſwineherd, but as a ſmall re- 
ward. | as * 

„When theſe, works were compleated, Bladud ap- 
plied himſelf to nothing, but ingenious ſtudies, which 
he purſued with ſo much afliduity, that he taught ne- 
cromancy in his kingdom, purſuing his magical ope- 
rations, till he attempted to fly to the upper regions 
of the air, with wings he had invented for that pur- 
poſe ; but unfortunately falling on a temple in the 
dedicated to Apollo, was thereby 


- 


daſhed to pieces.” 7 

Such is the account of the firſt diſcovery of theſe 
waters, as handed down to us by antient writers ; the 
ſtory may have ſome foundation in it, though it ap- 
pears ſo romantic; but with reſpect to the authen- 
ticity of it, we mult leave our readers to ſorm what 


determination they think proper. | 


The number of hot baths. here are five, via IT he 


King's Bath, the Queen's Bath, the Croſs Bath; the 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1 


ſhifts... 


Hot Bath, and the Leper's Bath. Beſides which 


there is a cold bath, and each of them have pumps 
and proper conveniences for both ſec e. 

The King's Bath, which is 60 feet ſquare, is ſup- 
plied by, ſeveral hot ſprings that riſe in the center of 
it. The water, of one of theſe ſprings is ſo hot, that 
they are obliged to turn the greater part of it away, 


for fear of overrheating the bath. It is accommo- 
dated with ſeveral, ſlips of dreſſing- places, ſome of 


which are appropriated to the men, and others to the 
both of whom. bathe in linen drawers and 
he walls are full of niches, ſuppoſed to have 
been * ie by, the Romans: there are twelve on the 
north ſide, eight on the eaſt, the like number on the 


weſt, and four large arches on the ſouth, the whole 
being encompaſſed with a parapet, or baluſtrade, with 


a walk round it. In the center of this bath is a ſtatue 
of king Bladud, wh» is ſaid firſt to have diſcovered 


the waters. It, was erected in the year 1699, and on 
the pedeſtal beneath the ſtatue is the following in- 


ſcription engraved in copper; 
ee 
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BrAapvp, 
Son of Eup Hupisr as, 
Eighth king of the Britons, 
| F120 From Brvure, 
A great philoſopher and mathematician, 
Bred at Athens, * 
And recorded the firſt diſcoverer and founder 
| Of theſe Baths, | 
Eight hundred and 8 years before CHRIST, 
hat is, 
Two Thouſand Five Hundred and Sixty-two Years, 
To the prefent Year, 
One Thouſand Six Hundred and Ninety-nine. 


On the north ſide of the King's Bath is the Pump- 
Room, which was erected in the year 1704, but great- 
ly enlarged in the year 1751. In this room the no- 
bility and gentry aſſemble every morning, during the 
ſeaſon, between the hours of ſeven and ten, to drink 
the waters. A good band of muſic attend from eight 
till ten for the entertainment of the 2 which 
is generally numerous, and make a very brilliant ap- 

arance. At the eaſt end of this room is a fine mar- 
ble ſtatue of the late Richard Naſh, Eſq. executed by 
Mr. Hoare, at the expence of the corporation. There 
is alfo 4 good clock here, which was given by the 
hte Mr. Tompion, wateh-maker. 

The Queen's Bath is only feparated from the King's 
Bath by a wall. It has no ſprings, but receives its 
water from the King's Bath by a communication of 
an open arched paſſage, ſo that the water is conſe- 
quently not ſo hot. 55 | 

The Croſs Bath is more frequented by perſons of 
quality than either of the two former. It received its 
name from a croſs which formerly ſtood near it, and 
from which the friars uſed to dehver their ſermons to 
the 1 It is encompaſſed by a wall of a triangu- 
lar form, and the water ſomewhat more cool than the 
former. It was formerly expoſed to the weather, but 
James Ley, earl of Marlborough, roofed it over, and 
at preſent it has two fine galleries; one for the ſpec- 
tators, and another for a band of muſic. In the cen- 
ter of the room is a curious marble pillar, erected b 
the earl of Melfort, ſecretary of ſtate for Scotland, 
who accompanied king James II. when he paid a vi- 
fit to Bath, to receive the benefit of the waters, Be- 
neath the galleries are drefling-rooms, and places of 
retirement for people of both ſexes. | 

The Hot Bath is ſo called from the water of it be- 
ing hotter than either of the others; but from various 
experiments it has been found to have nearly the fame 
degree of heat as the King's Bath. Within theſe 
few years 4 ſmall neat pump- room has been made for 
the company to drink the waters, and beneath are 
private baths made at the expence of the corporation. 

The Lepers Bath is ſituated near the Crofs Bath, 
and was formerly appropriated to the uſe of lepers 
only; but it is now uſed by the poor in general, who 
are ſupported by the generofity of the nobility and 

ntry. 

Te Cold Bath has been only uſed within theſe 
few years. It is a fine ſpring ſurrounded by a wall, 
which was erected by voluntary ſubfcription, 

The times people generally bathe are, between the 
hours of ſix and nine m the morning, when' there is 
4 freſh ſupply of water ; that which riſes one day be- 
ing diſcharged the next by drains into the river Avon 


made for that purpoſe, by means of which the baths | 


are always kept ſweet and wholeſome. 

To attempt a particular inveſtigation of the nature 
and qualities of the Bath waters, would be to explain 
all thoſe diſorders for the relief of which they are 
uſed. We thall therefore preſent the reader with the 


ſentiments of two learned phyſicians, who ſpent moſt 


of their time in attending patients at Bath, and muſt, 
therefore, be ſuppoſed better acquainted with their 
virtues than thole who live at more diftant parts of 
the kingdom. 1 | 

Dr. Oliver, who wrote a particular treatiſe on the 
Bath waters, tells us, that they ſoften and relax the 
fibres by external application, and diffolve glutinous 
'concretions by being admitted into the habit ef the 


— — 


and chiefly built of gee-ſtone. Ihe ſtreets ate large, 


local pains, and often proves o 


ſides the inhabitants. 


lebrated city, we have only to, obſerve, that the 


body. But the ſaline particles contained in the Bath 
waters render them more penetrating and more pow- 
erful than common water. The rarefaction of the 
fluids, cauſed by the warmth of the bath, is plainly a 
deobſtruent, eſpecially when the too rigid ſides of he 
veſſel are rendered ſoft and yielding, by the diſtend- 
ing force of the rarefied humours. By this means 
the diameters of the canals are enlarged, and the mo. 
lecule, which were to paſs through them in their con- 
tracted ſtate, will be puthed on with eaſe by the power 
of the general circulation, and, conſequently, the 
obſtructions which were before formed by their mo- 
lecules will de removed. Probably this rarefaction of 
the fluids, and relaxation of the folids, may operate 
conjointly in ſeveral ſeries of the veſfels, which no 
medicine is capable of —_— and may remove ob- 
ſtructions which would, by degrees, have produced 
. won ork the cauſes of which we could 
never have difcovered ; or, if diſcovered 

to have removed their effect. en 

That the temperate ſeaſons of the year are the moſt 
proper for bathing, appears evident from the gentle- 
men of the faculty having, from time immemorial 
appointed the ſpring, and autumn, for that urpoſe ; 
and Dr. Oliver tells us, that too great a degree of 
heat in the bath, too long a ſtay in it, too hot a bed 
after bathing, a profuſe ſweat too long continued 
being expoſed to the air on bathing days, or eating or 
drinking too high ſeaſoned meats or inflaming liquors, 
during a courſe of bathing, are always improper, often 
dangerous, and fometimes fatal ; and that it is moſt 
prudent for the generality of bathers not to dip their 
heads at all, except when there are cutanequs ulcers, 
dry ſcabs, or head-achs ; in which caſes the head 
ought to be 3 when the bather is juſt going out 
of the water. — the whole it is evident, that by 
the prudent uſe of the hot baths, moſt chronical caſes 
= be —_— and n cured: while 

ons in may be greatly injured b in 
— — — an 1 #70 y ſporting 
ith reſpect to pumping the water on the patient 
Dr. Randolph tells us, that it is of ſingular Erics in 
removing old pains and achs, where there is an oc- 
cluſion of the pores, and a fixation of cold phlegma- 
tic _—_—_— ke | : 

e fame learned gentleman, ſpeaking of the in- 
ternal uſe of the Bath waters, favs, it SHY the 
generation and retention of impurities, as it ſupplies 
the body with moiſture, and ſo anſwers the purpoſe of 
a diluter z and it does more na than any other 
water, becauſe it does not chill the blood, as that is 
apt to do, and ſo check the exhalation of the tranſu- 
datory lymph, and is withal ſo active and permeable, 
as to reach the remoteſt parts. 

Thefe waters are ſuppoſed to be formed by the im- 
pregnation of ſulphureous particles in the rocks aud 
hills with which Bath is ſurrounded, and from which 
they ſpring. The colour is a ſky-blue, the taſte that 
of a ſtrong mineral, and from the ſurface ariſes a ſul- 
phureous vapour. After long ſtanding they depoſit 2 
black mud, which is uſed, by "yy of cataplaſms, for 

pai more ſervice than 
the waters themſelves. | | 

The — — 'of quality, who reſort to Bath, form 
a ſort of ſociety, $ being, preſcribed for their con- 
duct, by a gentfeman choſen by the majority, who is 
called Maſter of the Ceremonies. 

The feaſons for drinking the Bath waters are the 
ſpring and autumn. The ſpring ſeaſon begins with 
April, and ends with June. The autumn ſeaſon be- 
gins with" September, and lafts till December; and 
tome patients remain here all the winter, In the 
ſpring, this city is moſtfy frequented for health, and 
in the avtuttin, for pleafure, when at leaſt two-thirds 
of the company come to partake of the ainuſements 
of the place. In fothe ſealbns, it is ſaid, there have 
not been leſs than eight thouſand people at Bath, be- 


To ſum up the Whole of bur deſcription of this ce- 
houſes in general are "magiihceiit, being very lofty, 


Open, 
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open, well- paved, and kept exceeding clean : the 
market-place-is alfo very ſpacious, and well ſupplied 
with the beſt meat, fiſh, vegetables, &c. The ſquares, 
parade, and the Circus, afford the nobility and gen- 
try the moſt agreeable opportunity of walking and 
2 the air: the ſtudious have an eaſy dann of 
all kinds of books: and what is of much more con- 
ſequence, the wretched and miferable part of man- 
kind are here made happy on a three-fold account, 
for they are either wholly delivered from their painful 
diſorders by the healing qualities of the different 
baths, or they are, at leaſt, frequently relieved, and 
have the advantage of receiving advice from the moſt 
eminent phyficians. | 
The river Avon has within theſe few years been 
made navigable to this city, by means of fix locks; 
ſo that a conſiderable trade is conveniently carried on 
between this place and Briſtol. 
Bath has two weekly markets, viz. on Wedneſdays 
and Saturdays; and is diſtant ftom London 107 
iles. 
8 As Bath is environed with hills, and a river wind- 
ing between them through the middle of a rich val- 
ley, the meadows on each fide the ſtream afford many 
pleaſant walks; and, if you mount the hills on horſe- 
back, the country affords the molt delightful rides 
that can poſſibly be conceived. | 
The acceſs to the hills has become exceeding com- 
modious to travellers, by the prudence and good ma- 
nagement of the commiſhoners of the 266 x roads ; 
fo that, though few 5 cared formerly to keep 
coaches at Bath, yet the uſe of carriages has great! 
encreaſed of late years. Before the firſt turnpike act 
was obtained, the direct road to Lanſdown was fo 
ſteep, that queen Anne was extremely terrified in go- 
ing up it: the coachman ſtopping to give his horſes 
al and the coach wanting a drag: taff, it ran 
back, in ſpite of all the coachman's {kiJl ; nor could 


he, for ſome time, bring his horſes to pull together, 


till ſome of the fervants, by putting their ſhoulders to 
the wheels, ſtopped the carriage by main force. 


Near the top of Lanfdown-Hill is a ſpring of excel- 


lent water, which is conveyed, in pipes, to moſt 
parts of the city. The view from this hill is enchant- 
ing, and equalled by few in this or any other county 
throughout the kingdom. 

On the brow ot this hill is a monument, erected 
by order of the late lord Lanſdown, to the honour of 
Sir Bevil Granville, his lordſhip's anceſtor, who was 
killed here on the fifth of July, 1643, in a battle be- 
tween him and Sir William Waller. The monu- 
ment is erected as near as poſſible to the ſpot where this 
brave gentleman was killed; and, on the north ſide 
of it is the following inſcription : _ 


Conqueſt or death was all his thought; fo fire 
Either o'ercomes, or does itſelf expire. 
His courage work'd like flames, caſt heat about, 


Here, there, on this, on that ſide, none gave out, 


Nor any pike in that renowned ſtand 

But took new force from his aſpiring hand ; 

Soldier encourag'd ſoldier, man urg'd man, 

And he urg'd all, ſo much example can; 

Hurt upop hurt, wound upon wound did call, 

He was the mark, the butt, the aim of all; 

His ſoul this while retir'd from cell to cell, 

At laſt flew up from all, and then he fell. 

But the devoted ſtand, enrag'd the more, 

From that his fate, ply'd hotter than before, 

And proud to fall with him, ſworn not to yield, 

Each ſought an honour'd grave, and won the field: 

Thus he being fall'n, his actions fought anew, 

And the dead conquer'd while the living flew. 
Thus lain thy valiant anceſtor did lie, 

When his one bark a navy did defy, 

When now encompaſls'd round the victor ſtood, 

And bath'd his pinnace in his conquering blood, 

Till all the purple current dry'd and ſpent, 

He fell, and made the waves his monument. 

hea X the next fam'd Granville's aſhes 

and! 
Thy grandſire fills the ſea, and thou the land. 
2 
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Near the ſummit of Charlton-hill is the ſeat of the 
late Ralph Allen, Eſquire, who firſt projected the 
ſcheme of the croſs poſt roads, by which he acquired 
a conſiderable fortune. He was equally celebrated 


for his fine taſte and benevolent diſpoſition, as be 


was formed by nature for the greateſt deſigns. He 
loved literature, and his houſe was the continual re- 
ſort of thoſe who were diſtinguiſhed for their know- 
ledge in different branches of ſcience. 

This. elegant manſion, now called Prior Park, 
commands one of the moſt extenſive and delightful 
proſpects that can be imagined. From the front of 
it is a compleat view of the city of Bath, and the ri- 
fing grounds by which it is encompaſſed. The houſe 
is built in the Corinthian order, and on each fide are 
two large wings for offices, the whole forming a line 
of 1000 feet. The portico is in the center of the 
middle ſtory, and behind is a fine hall, with a neat 
chapel for the performance of divine worſhip, The 
whole building is of free-ſtone, and the rooms are 
ſpacious and finifhed in the moſt elegant taſte. 

The gardens, which are oppoſite to the front of 
the houle, are laid out with ſo much art, that it feems 
even to excel nature, and being on the declivity of a 
hill, the ſerpentine walks are rendered extremely 
agreeable by the falling of ſmall ſtreams, ſo curiouſly 
adapted to the ſituation, that the ſpectator is almoit 
deceived with the notion that art has never had any 
ſhare in bringing them to ſuch a ſtate of perfection. 
In one of the walks the water ſeems as if guſhin 
from a rock, and near it is a ſtatue of Moſes, with a 
ſtaff in his hand. He appears in an attitude, expreſ- 
five of the admiration he muſt have been in, after 
ſtriking the rock, and ſeeing the water immediately 
flow from it. 

Behind the houſe, near the ſummit of the hill, is a 
fine terrace, which, for ingenuity in the deſign, with 
the enchanting proſpect it commands, may be put in 
competition with the fineſt ſeat in Britain. Nor has 
the benevolent projector forgot the adjoining fields, 
through which many fine ridges are made, and which 
diſplay the beauties of nature to the greateſt per- 
fection. 

This delightful feat has been celebrated by ſeyeral 
ingenious writers both in ver.e and proſe; but by 
none with fo much ſeatiment and feeling as the late 
Mrs. Chandler, who being herſelf a native of Bath, 
and intimately acquainted with Mr, Allen, has, in a 
poem addreſſed to that gentlemen, deſcribed the beau- 
ties of the place in the tollowing excellent lines : 


Thy taſte refined appears in yonder wood, 

Not nature tortured, but by art improv'd; 

Where cover'd walks with open viſtas meet, 

An area here, and there an open ſeat. 

A thouſand ſweets in mingled odour flow 

From blooming flowers, which on the borders grow, 

In numerous ſtreams the murmuring waters thrill, 

Uniting all obedient to thy will, 

Till by thy art in one canal combin'd, 

They through the wood in various mazes wind; 

From thence the foaming waves fall rapid down, 

In bold caſcades, and laſh the rugged ſtone. 

But, here their fury loſt, the calmer ſcene 

Delights the ſofter muſe and ſoul ſerene : 

An ample baſon, center of the place, 

In lymph tranſparent, holds the ſcaly race ; 

Its glaſſy face, from ev'ry ruffle free, 

Reſſects the image of each neighbouring tree; 

On which the feather'd choirs melodious throng, 

By love inſpir'd, unite in tuneful ſong; 

Their tuneful ſong, the choing woods reſound, 

And falling waters add a ſolemn ſound ; 

Sure this the muſes haunt, tis hallowed ground. 
About a mile to the weſt of the city of Bath is a 

quarry of hard ſtone, moſtly uſed to mend the roads, 

but remarkable for many torts of curious foſſil ſub- 

ſtances which are conſtantly found here, particularly 

ſeveral forts of ſhells, ſome of which are very black 

and glofly, and very evidently grow here, the whole 

rock being a gradual petrefaction ot the earth in that 
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part, as is ſufficiently evident from ſeveral pieces of 
wood, and other matter, being found at the depth of 
ſixteen feet and more below the ſurface of the ſolid 
rock. 
Fo the caſt of Bath, on the borders of Wiltfhire, 
* is a pleaſant village called BaTHFoRD, where, about 
a century ago, as ſome Jabourers were digging in a 
field, they diſcovered a fine pavement, formed of red, 
blue and white ſtones, which had doubtleſs remained 
there ever ſince the time of the Romans. | 
PensroRD is a ſmall, obſcure town, ſituated about 
ten miles ſonth-weft of Bath, It lies in a valley on 
the banks of the river Thew, but does not contain a 
ſingle thing that merits the notice of a traveller. It 
has, however, a weekly market on Tueſday ; and is 
diſtant from London 118 miles. 

About two miles to the weft of Pensford is a vil- 

lage called STaxnrox Drew, where there is a circle 
of ſtones diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Weddings, 
from a ridiculous tradition that as a bride was going 
to be married, ſhe, with the reſt of the company, were 
transformed into theſe ſtones. The circle is about 
go paces in diameter, and each ſtone is about five or 
tix feet in height. They are ſuppoſed to be the re- 
mains of a temple belonging to the antient Druids. 

It was near this village that part of the unfortunate 
duke of Monmouth's forces were defeated by the 
"_— army : and near the field of battle, in a place 
where three ways meet, is an elm tree, on which the 


quarters of the unhappy perfons who engaged in that 
enterpriſe to be expoſed, great numbers of legs, 
heads and arms being hung up, to fill the minds of the 
beholders with terror. But this horrid act, like 
many others of the ſame nature, defeated its own in- 
tention, and inſpired the people with ſentiments of 
deteſtation againſt the bigotted tyrant, who could be- 
hold with pleaſure his ſubjects murdered, under the 
proſtituted ſanction of law and juſtice. 

At CneLwoop, another village near Pensford, in 


mhuman and bloody Jefferies ordered the mangled | the feudal Jaw took place in England, to have houſes 
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general diſſolution of religious houſes, when its an. 
nual revenues were eſtimated at 2481. 198. 2d. 


| fortified in ſuch a manner as would protect the wives 


the year 1752, happened the following very ſingular 
occurrence > The ſexton of the place opened a grave, | 
in which a man, who died of the ſmall pox, had been 
interred near thirty years before. The coffin was of 
oak, and ſo firm that it might have been taken out 
whole; but the man forced his ſpade through the 
lid, when there iſſued a moſt nauſeous ſtench. The 
perſen who was to be buried in the grave being of 
eminence, all the inhabitants of the village attended the 
funeral : in a few days after fourteen perſons were 
ſeized with the ſmall-pox in one day, and in three 
days after all but two in the whole 2 who had 
not had it, were ſeized in like manner. It is remark- 
able, the diſeaſe was of ſo favourable a nature that no 
more than two died, one of whom was a woman 
who came down ſtairs when the pock was at the 
heighth. The diſtemper was fpread round the neigh- 
bouring villages by ſome of thofe who attended the 
funeral ; but in every place where the diſeaſe broke 
out, it was of the moſt favourable nature. 

STOWEY is a ſmall, but —_— town, ſituated 
about three miles ſouth-weſt of Pensford. The 
church. is a very handſome ſtructure, but there is not 
any other building that merits the leaſt notice. Near 
the church is a ſpring, from which iſſues a ſmall 
ſtream, impregnated with ſuch particles of vitriol, 
that pieces of wood being throwi into it ſoon appear 
as if encruſted with tone. The town has a weekly 
market on Tueſday, and is diftant from London 120 
miles. | 

Near Stowey is a village called Bowprreh, where 
are the remains of a large camp on a hill, which com- 
mands a fine proſpe& of the Briſtol channel. The | 
camp was of a circular form, and trebly fortified. 

PriLiees NoRToON is a ſmall market town ſituated 
at the eaſtern extremity. of the county. It conſiſts | 
chiefly of one long ſtreet, which is irregular and: ill 


May, at which not only woolen cloth, but alſo ſual: 
large quantities of other goods are ſold, that it is ſaid 
to equal, if not exceed, any in England. The town 
has a weekly market on Thurſday, and is diſtant 
from London 104 miles. 

A little to the north of Philips Norton is a pleaſant 
village called HEN TOR, where, in the reign o Henry 
III. Ela, counteſs of Saliſbury, built a monaſtery for 
Carthuſian monks. It continued to flouriſh till the 


— 


About two miles to the eaſt of Philips Norton are 
the remains of Farley Caſtle. - It was built by one of 
the Mountforts ; but in the reign of Richard II. whe. 
ther by gift or purchaſe is unknown, it came into the 
family of fir Robert Hungerford, the firſt ſpeaker of 
the houſe of commons, whoſe deſcendants enjoyed it, 
with other manors in this county, till the beginning 
of the reign of Henry VIII. when failing of heirs 
male, it came, by marriage of the heireſs, to the noble 
family of the Haſtings. 

Great part of the ruins of this caſtle are till ſtand- 
ing, from which it appears to have been originally a 
place of conſiderable ſtrength ; and from ſeveral of the 
parts, which are almoſt entire, ſome idea may be 
formed of the power, riches and grandeur of thoſe 
petty tyrants called barons, who. frequently fet the 
laws of their country, and the regal power, at defiance. 
There was, indeed, a neceſſity in thoſe times, when 


— 


and daughters of the barons from injury; but on the 
leaſt miſunderſtanding ariſing between thoſe powerful 
lords and ſovereigns, they were beſieged in form, and 
too often the helpleſs and innocent were involved in 
the ſame puniſhment with the guilty. | 
Frome, or FRoom, is a large town fituated on the 
banks of ariver of theſame name. It was antiently called 
Frome-Selwood, and was the chief town on one of 
| thoſe foreſts which the three firſt Norman kings uſed 
as chaces for hunting. The manor, with the par- 


aved; and the houſes in general are very meanly | 
built. The church is a ſmall gothic ſtructure, and 
appears to be very antient, as the ftones are greatly | 
decayed, But the principal thing that renders this 
place remarkable is an annual fair held on the firſt of 


ſonage and tythes, were given by Henry I. to. the ab- 
bey of Cirenceſter ; but whether by alienation, ar 
otherwiſe, it has been long in poſſeſſion of the 
Thynnes, now lord viſcount Weymouth, who have 
alſo the right of preſenting to the benefice. 1 

This town was formerly governed by a bailiff, but 
it is now under the direction of two conſtables, who 
are choſen annually at the court-leet of the lord of 
the manor. | | 

It is a very large town, but the ſtreets. are ir- 
regular, and the houſes in general meanly built. It 
has only one church, which is a large gothic ſtruc- 
ture, and has a ring of fix muſical bells. There are, 
however, ſeveral meeting-houſes for proteſtant diſſen- 
ters, two of which are built of free- ſtone, and are as 
large and handſome as any edifice of the like kind to 
be met with in the kingdom. 

Near the church is a free-ſchool, and at ſome diſ- 
tance an alms-houſe, or rather work-houſe, with a 
chapel belonging to it for the performance of divine 
. worſhip. | 

Here is a handſome ſtone bridge over the Frome, 

which riſes in the adjacent foreſt, and falls into the 
Avon about two miles to the eaſt of Bath. | 

The inhabitants have a conſiderable manufacture 
of broad cloth, which employs a prodigious number 
of both fexes, and of all ages. Children from fx 
years, and upwards, work at this buſineſs, the youn- 
geſt of whom earn from half a crown to three ſhillings 
per week. It is faid, that in the beginning of the pre- 
ſent century the town received annually, for this com- 
modity alone, no leſs than 700,000). | 

About eighty years ago there were in this town 
above twenty card-makers, ſome of whom employed 
above an hundred men; even Leeds, Wakefield and 
Halifax were at that time ſupplied with thoſe imple- 
ments from this place. It has alſo been long famous 
for its excellent beer. | | s 

In the reign of king William III. a band of profli- 
gate fellows built huts in the foreſt adjoining to this 
town, where they coined money, and paſſed it off — 
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and is diſtant from London 115 miles. 
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the people of the neighbouring towns ; but being diſ- 
covered, they were all apprehended and executed. 

From antient records we are informed that in this 
town was a monaſtery founded by St. Aldhelm, and 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, before the year 705. 
It is thought to have been deſtroyed by the Danes; 
but we have no account of the building, or at what 

eriod it was demolithed. 

Froome has a weekly market on Wedneſday ; and 

is diſtant from London 104 miles. 


At a ſmall village, called AGrorD, in the neigh- 


bourhood of Frome, the pious, amiable and ingenious 
Mrs. Rowe, ſpent the days of her widowhood in ſo- 


litude ; but we ſhall preſent the reader with an account 


of that lady in our lives of the celebrated perſons 
born in this county. 

There are ſeveral other villages near Frome, the 
firſt of which is BRAKIEY, where, in the reign of 
king John, one William, a Norman baron, founded 
a ſmall priory for monks of the Auguſtine order, 
which remained till the reign of Henry VIII. but 
none of its remains are now viſible, t 

At Charter- houſe, in Selwood foreſt, was a mo- 
naſtery for Carthuſian monks, built and endowed in 
the latter end of the reign of Henry II. about the 
time that religious order firſt ſettled in England. It 
was a conſiderable foundation; for Dugdale tells us, 


that at the diſſolution it was valued at 2151. 158. 


At NuNNEY, another village about two miles from 
this place, was formerly a caſtle, the reſidence of the 
antient family of Delaware, part of which is till 
remaining, and appears to have been a very handſome 
ſtructure, but the walls are moſtly covered with ivy, 
and the floors are fallen in. When thole-eccleſfiaſti- 
cal ſoldiers, the knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, 
ſettled in England, Amy, counteſs of Devonſhire, 
built them an hoſpital, at a village called Buckland, 
near Frome, and endowed it with land to a conſide- 


rable amount; but it is now utterly demoliſhed. . 


But the greateſt antiquity in this part of the country 
is a Roman camp, at a village called Elm, about two 
miles weſt of Frome. It is built upon a precipice, 


and ſeparated by a ditch and earthen wall, from the 


other parts of the hill. It _ to have been built 
ſoon after the firſt invaſion of Britain, by thoſe people; 


and probably when Julius Agricola commanded in | 


this iſland, under the emperor Veſpaſian. 

Snipron-MALLET is an antient, large, and popu- 
lous town, and has enjoyed the privilege of a charter 
ever ſince the reign of Edward III. The manor of 
the town is annexed to the duchy of Cornwall, and 
the trade carried on is that of the manufactory of 
woolen cloth. 

The ſituation of this town is exceeding diſagreeable, 
and the ſtreets are narrow, irregular, and ill paved; 
but there are ſo many uſeful hands employed, men, 
women and children, that it abounds with plenty of 
all ſorts of proviſions ; and the inhabitants are ſober, 
honeſt and induſtrious. = 

The town was never incorporated; but it is go- 
verned by a conſtable who is choſen at the court-leet 
ot the manor. It has a weekly market on Friday, 

WELLs, the next place we viſited, is an epiſcopal 
ſce, joined to that of Bath. It is pleaſantly ſituated 
on the borders of Mendip-hills, on the little river 
Welve. It is a very antient city, and on different oc- 
caſions has made a conſpicuous figure in the annals of 
this kingdom. | 

Ina, the great legiſlator, and king of the Weſt- 
Saxons, built a church here, about the beginning of 
the eighth century, and endowed it with large poſ- 
ſeſſions, ſo that before and ſome time after the Nor- 
man conqueſt, it was reckoned one of the beſt eccle- 
ſiaſtical preferments in England. At the Norman 
conqueſt one John de Vilbula, whom William of 
Malmſbury calls a French empiric, was advanced to 
this ſce, who created a great diſturbance, by transfer- 


ring the epiſcopal ſeat to Bath. This act of the bi- 


Mop not only occaſioned very hot diſputes, but alſo 
trequent appeals to Rome, concerning the legality of 
elections, which remained unſettled till 1133, in the 
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it forms a moſt majeſtic appearance. 
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reign of Henry I. when it was agreed that the biſhop 
ſhould be choſen by the joint conſent of both chapters, 
and enthroned in both churches, with this difference, 
that Bath ſhould have the precedency when named in 
any record or public act. 

Although this agreement was concluded, to pre- 
vent further diſputes, yet it was not long regarded, 
for ſoon after the death of biſhop Robert, who had 
been moſt inſtrumental in promoting it, the monks 
of Bath choſe one Roger for their biſhop, without 
conſulting the canons of Wells; and the pope, ever 
willing to gratify the regular clergy, conſecrated Ro- 


| ger, who enjoyed the office and benefice till his death. 


he diſpute being renewed between the two chapters, 
appeals from each party were carried to the pope, at 
that time Adrian IV. an Engliſhman, who ordered 
that after the death of Roger the former agreement 
ſhould continue in full force. Robert Fitz ſoceline, 


biſhop of this ſee, pulled down the old cathedral built 


by king Inar and erected the preſent ſtructure, which 
is conſidered by many as the neateſt church in Eng- 
land. 

It is a ſpacious gothic ſtructure, and greatly ad- 
mired for its front, in which are a number of images 


curiouſly carved, and a large window beautifully pain- 


ted. The cloiſters adjoining to it are both ſpacious 


and elegant; and the chapter-houſe, which is built 


in the form of a rotunda, is ſupported by one pillar 
in the center. 

The biſhop's palace, which is built in the ſorm of 
a caſtle, and ſurrounded by a mote, is not inferior to 
any in England. Tt is pleafantly fituated ; the rooms 
are lofty, the gardens well laid out, and on the whole 
Beſides the ca- 
thedral, there is only one church, dedicated to St. 
Cuthbert. | | 

Wells, tho” ſmall, is a very handſome, well built ci- 
ty, the houſes are neat, many of them elegant, and the 
ſtreets well paved and clean. It was firſt made a bo- 


rough by king Henry II. and the charter afterwards 


confirmed by his ſon John. Though it is often called 
a City in the old records, yet it was not incorporated 
till the reign of queen Elizabeth, who granted them 
a Charter to be governed by a mayor, recorder, ſeven 
aldermen, ſixteen common-council-men, with a town- 
clerk, and other proper officers. It ſends two re- 
preſentatives to parliament, who are choſen by fuch 
as have been admitted to the freedom in one of the 
city companies, the mayor being the returning of- 


ficer. 


Before the reformation there were ſeveral religious 
houſes in Wells, but no remains of them are now left. 
At preſent there are ſeven alms-houſes for poor aged 
people of both ſexes, built and endowed, ſome of them 
by former - biſhops, and others by charitable gentle- 
men of the city. They have likewiſe a charity-ſchool, 
where twenty boys and twenty girls are taught and 
cloathed. 

In the middle of the city is an old houſe, called the 
Croſs, from its being formerly a place, where the fri- 
ars preached on Sundays and holidays. It was uſed 
as a market-houſe till of late years, when another has 
been built adjoining to it, which is a very handſome 
ſtructure,” where the ſeſſions and aſſizes are held, and 
where the city buſineſs is tranſacted. | 
| There is very little trade carried on at this place; 
but as the ſpiritual court of the dioceſe is held here, 
many ſtrangers come from different parts, which oc- 
caſions the ſpending conſiderable ſums of money. It 
is likewiſe a place of retirement for aged people, who 
having but ſmall fortunes are glad to take leave of the 
hurry and noiſe of the world, ſpending the remain- 
der of their days in ſolitude and tranquillity. 

In the dreadful ſtorm in 1703 a ſtack of chimnies 
belonging to the epiſcopal palace was thrown down, 
by which accident Dr. Kidder, at that time biſhop of 
Bath and Wells, and his lady, were both unfortw- 
nately killed in their bed. | his gentleman was a 
perſon of great learning, and being one of thoſe ap- 
pointed to preach the lecture of the pious and honour- 
able Mr. Boyle, he proved, even from the Rabbinical 
writings, that Chriſt was the true Meſſiah, foretold 
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by the prophets in the Old Teſtament. The loſs of 
this eminent prelate was juſtly lamented, as he was 
not only a man of great learning, but alſo well affected 


to the government. | 
Wells has two weekly markets held on Wedneſ- 


days and Saturdays, and is diſtant from London 120 


miles, 

Here were antiently ſeveral religious foundations, 
the firſt of which was an hoſpital, or priory, dedicated 
to St. John the Baptiſt, founded by Hugh de Wells, 
archdeacon of this city, about the beginning of the 
reign of king John, It continued till the general 
diſſolution of religious houſes, when its annual re- 
venues amounted to 411. 3s. 6d. 

Walter de Hall, canon of Wells ſome time before 
the year 1347, founded a college for Chauntry prieſts, 
who officiated in the cathedral. "This college, at the 
general ſuppreſſion of religious houſes, was endowed 
with — and other revenues to the amount of 
72l. 10s. gd. per annum. 

Ralph Enghum, biſhop of Bath and Wells, who 
died in the year 1401, appointed, by his will, that a 
college ſhould be built here and endowed for four- 
teen chauntry prieſts who officiated in the cathedral. 
His requeſt was complied with, and a college accord- 
ingly erected and endowed with revenues, which at 
the diſſolution of religious houſes amounted to 1 201. 
18. 4d. per annum. 

About two miles from the city of Wells, and in 
the lower part of the ridge of mountains called Men- 
dip Hills, is the famous triple grotto, called WoKkEey, 
or Oxty-HoLEe. It is the molt celebrated cavern in 
the weſt of England, and therefore frequently viſited 
by ſtrangers. You aſcend the hill, about 3o yards, 
to the cave's mouth, before which there lies a pro- 
digious ſtone of an irregular figure. The entrance, 
which is not remarkably narrow, is about 15 or 20 
feet long, and opens into a very large cavern or vault, 
reſembling the body of a cathedral church, the upper 
parts of which are very craggy, and abound with 
pendent rocks, which ſtrike a timorous ſpectator with 
terror, eſpecially as they appear by candle-light, and 
by which they may very plainly be ſeen, notwith- 
ſtanding what Mr. Camden ſays to the cantrary. 
From almoſt every part ofthis roof there is a continual 
dripping of apparently clear water, though it contains 
a large quantity of ſtoney particles, as is evident from 
ſeveral ſtoney cones which were here about 30 years 
ago, and added greatly to the pleaſure of this gloomy 
ſcene. The bottom of this vault is extremely rough, 
ſlippery, and rocky, and abounds with irregular ba- 
ſons of water ; but there are none of thoſe beautiful 


cones mentioned above, they having been taken 


away, and preſented to the late Mr. Pope, of Twie- 
kenham, to decorate his artificial grotto, greatly to 
the diſadvantage of this romantic cavern, formed by 
the hand of nature, without the leaſt aſſiſtance from 


art. 
From the firſt vaylt you proceed, on a gradual de- 
ſcent, through a very narrow and uneven paſſage, to 


a ſecond large vaulted cavern, not altogether fo lofty, 


but in area, and other reſpects, nearly reſembling the 
firſt, From this you paſs through another long, low, 
and rocky paſlage, into a third vault, covered with 
an arched roof, and on one ſide is a ſandy bottom, 
about fifteen or twenty feet broad, to walk on; and 
on the other runs a ftream or rivulet of water, ex- 
tremely clear and cold, about eight or ten feet wide, 
and two or three deep. The river within the cave is 
ſtored with eels, and has alſo ſome trout in it; a cir- 
cumſtance we enquired into, but without receiving 
any ſatisfaction. This river, after paſſing through 
the rock, deſcends forty or fifty feet to the level 
ground, where it drives a ſmall paper-mill, ſituated 
near the foot of the mountain ; and this ſubterranean 
river is the firſt ſource of the river Ax. At a public. 
houſe, near this mill, they ſhew you the draught of 2 
trout taken out of. this river, but whether. it ever 
lived in the ſubterranean part of the water-eourſe, is 
not known. The ſtream does not riſe 
but ſeems to come, in a horizontal bed, from the in- 
terior parts of thoſe mountains, The air, in all theſe 
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vaults, is very cold and damp, and the loud F 
made in — cannot be — above. — 

CHEDDER is a ſmall, but agreeable town, plea- 
ſantly fituated under the very ridge, of Mendip-Hilis 
about five miles north-welt of Wokey. Before the 
town is a large green or common, on which all the 
cows. belonging to the place are fed. The ground is 
naturally very rich, and, as moſt of the inhabitants 
keep cows, they take care to enrich the foil, by lay. 
ing on it large quantities of manure. It is a common 
cuſtom here for ſeveral dairies to join their milk, and 
make one large cheeſe, weighing 100 or 150 pounds. 
This cheeſe is ſo highly valued, that it generally (+1; 
for 6d. a pound on the ſpot. There are allo ſuc}, 
large orchards in this parith, that 3000 hogſheads ot 
cyder have been made here in one ſeaſon; beſides 
which, large quantities of apples are ſent weekly 10 
Shipton Mallet for ſale. Not leſs than 200 bags of 
wool are alſo annually produced here, which are ſold 
to the dealers in that article, ho live in the adjacent 
towns. 

The church is a handſome and ſpacious ſtructure, 
with a neat tower, and a windaw beautifully painted: 
but there is not any other building in the place that 
merits particular notice. | 

Though Chedder is very populous, it has not 2 
weekly market; only two annual fairs, for cattle, 
which are reſorted to by the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring towns and villages. 

Near Chedder is a ſtupendous rent, or chaſm, 
quite — the body of the adjacent mountain. It 
appears as if the hill had been ſplit aſunder by the 
ſhock of an earthquake, or ſome dreadful convulſion 
of nature. The paſſage is but narrow, though it 
forms the road leading from this part of the country 
to Briſtol, We walked a confiderable diſtance in this 
chaſm, between the impending tremendous rocks on 
either fide, which, to ſtrangers, exhibit an awful ap- 
pearance. The tops of ſome that ſtood on the bot- 
tom, reached to the very ſummit of the mountain, 
though entirely diſſevered from the body of the rock. 
Near the entrance of this chaſm is a very remarkable 
ſpring of water, riſing, as it were, in a perpendicular 
direction, from the rocky baſis of the hill; and fo 
] and rapid 1s its ſtream, that it drives a mill 
within a few yards of its ſource, and afterwards falls 
into the river Ax. 

Not far from Chedder is another remarkable ca- 
vern, into which you enter by an aſcent. of fifteen 
fathoms, among the rocks. This is not fo large as 
Okey-hole ; it has no river flowing through it, nor 
does the water drop fo freely from the roof as in moſt 
other caverns. In conſequence of this, the ſpar 
formed here has not ſo brilliant an appearance as elſe- 
where : it is, however, worth the attention of the 
curious, as the ſtrata of rocks, and other ſubſtances. 
contain, to a thinking mind, ſeveral ſubjects that 


| convey at once both pleaſure and inſtruction. 


Neither this cavern nor that of Wokey, have any 
communication with the mines in Mendip-Hills ; 
though it is well known that, in general, wherever 
there are mines of lead, there are alſo caverns, which 
are various both with regard to their nature and ſitu- 
ation. The moſt conſiderable vault I have known 
on Mendip Hills (ſays a late writer) is on the matt 
northerly part of them, in a hill called Lamb, lviog 
above the pariſh of Harptry. Much ore has beet 
formerly raiſed on this hill; and being told, that a 
very great vault was diſcovered there, I took fix mi- 
ners with me, and went to fee it. Firſt we deſcended 
a perpendicular ſhaft, about 70 fathoms, when we 
came into a leading vault, which extended itſelf, iu 
length, about forty fathoms : it runs not upon a level, 
but deſcending ; 2 that, when you come to the end 
of it, you are 23 fathoms deeper, by a perpendicular 
line. The floor of it is full of looſe rocks; its root 
is firmly vaulted with rocks of Jime-ftone, having 
flowers of all colours hanging from them; which 
preſent a moſt. beautiful object to the eye, being al- 
ways kept moift by the diftilling waters. Some parts 
of the roof are about five fathoms in height; in others 
ſo low, that a man has much ado to pals by creeping. 
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The width, for the moſt part, is about fourteen fa- 
thoms. This cavern crofles many veins of ore in its 
running, and great quantities of that article has been 
raiſed from thence. 

« About the middle of this cavern, on the eaſt 


fide, lies a paſſage into another, which runs between 
forty and fifty fathoms in length; and, at the end of the 
firſt another vaſt cavern opens itſelf. I faſtened a cord 


about me, and ordered the miners to let me down; 
and, after deſcending twelve or fourteen fathoms, 
reached the bottom. This cavern is about ſixty fa- 
thoms in circumference, twenty in height, and fifteen 
in length : it runs along in the ſame dire&ion with 
the veins, not eroſſing them as the leading vaults do. 
I afterwards eauſed the miners to drive forward the 
breaſt of-this cavern, which terminates it to the weft ; 
and, after they had-driven about ten fathoms, they 
happened into another, whoſe roof is about eight, 
-and, in ſome places, ten or twelve fathoms in height, 
and runs about 100 fathoms in length. | 

The frequency of caverns on theſe hills may be 
eaſily gueſſed at by the number of ſwallow pits, which 
occur there in all parts, and are formed by the falling 
in of the roofs of caverns. "Phe miners fometimes, 
by ſinking in the bottom of theſe ſwallows, have 
found oaks fifteen fathoms deep in the earth,” | 


The caverns of Chedder are beautifully defcribed 


in a poem addreſſed to the lord viſcount Weymouth; 
of which we ſhall preſerve the following extract: 


And now with awful front tall cliffs arife, 
And gaping ehaſms, andruin'd heaps ſurprize. 


Two chains of rocks, erect on either hand, 


O'er many a furlong ſtretch'd, contiguous ſtand, | 


With ſolemn brow gigantic tops aſcend, - 

And ofer the vale with threatening aſpect bend; 
The nodding arches big with ruin ſhow, 

And prominent, ftill frown with pond'rous woe. 
Their adamantine fronts aſcend fo high, 
Half-way, they bid defrance to the ſky ; 
While ſordid ribs, likę parapets, from far, 
Preſent an image of embattled war. 

Amidſt the craggy piles, fome ſpots of green, 
And pendent ſhrubs, with leafleſs tops are ſeen. 
Here garden flowers on precipices grow, | 

And with wild ſweets, and untaught beauty blow. 
Pale pinks, and purple ſtocks the air perfume, 
And fragrant woodbines in the deſert bloom ; 
Fantaſtic mixture ] like the uncouth grace 
Of bluſhing paint laid o'er an antient face. 

Yon lonely beaſts bronze on the favage weed, 
And o'er the vaſt abyſs ſecurely feed. 

In Mtna's ſhade thus ſleeps the advent'rous ſwain, 
Till clouds of fulphur intercept the plain. | 
Along the craggy vale pale travellers ride, 

Aw'd by ſtupendous rocks on either fide ; 
Before the view unfathom'd viſtas lie, 

And theatres of horror fill the eye; 

Each winding ſound re-active hills repeat, 

And echoing flocks from diftant paſtures bleat, 
Thus through the parting ſeas great Moſes fled, 
While the uplifted waves forſook their bed; 
And pil'd on high, in terrible array, 

Silent withdrew, and made and fenc'd the way. 


AXBRIDGE is a ſmall, but very neat town, fituated 
on the river Ax, over which it has a handſome ſtone 
bridge. It formerly ſent repreſentatives to parliament); 
but that privilege * been long loſt. Its charter of 


incorporation was granted by Henry VIII. and con- 


tirmed by queen Elizabeth and James I. | 
It is ar preſent under the government of a mayor 
and eight capital burgeſſes, one of whom is called 
alderman, Their other officers are, a bailiff, recor- 
der, town-clerk, and ſerjeant at mace. The ma- 
nor is the ſole property of the corporation, fo 
that they are conſiderably rich. When the mayor 
walks in public proceſſion, he has two maces carried 


betore him, which has been the cuſtom time imme- 
morial. 


. 
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The principal building in this town is the church 


which is very large, and being finiſhed in the gothic 
taſte, ſhews the place to be of ſome antiquity ; and, 
indeed, it is faid to have been a flourithing place be- 
fore the Conqueſt. On the tower of the church are 
two very antient ſtatues, which, from the architec- 
ture, appear to have been firſt ſet up by the Weſt 
Saxon kings ; but neither hiſtory nor tradition give 
us any account of them. 

Before the reformation here was a ſmall chauntry 
founded by one of the Saxon Warriors, where maſſes 


were daily ſaid for the repoſe of his ſoul. 


There is an alms-houſe here for perſons of both 
ſexes, who are provided with all the neceffaries ot 
life. 

Axbridge has a weekly market on Thurſday ; and 
is diſtant from London 1 35 miles. | 

WꝝIXIN ro is alſo fituated among Mendip-Hills, 
and is a very agreeable, well-built town. Through 
it runs a brook, from which the inhabitants fetch their 
water, and at the lower end it drives a mill for the 
grinding of corn. 

The town is a manor, and has a fine church, on 
the weſt end of which is a high tower, with four car- 
ved pinnacles. | 

The principal trade of the place conſiſts in cultivat- 
ing teazles for the uſe of the clothiers, and digging 
up and preparing lapis caliminaris, great quantities of 
which are ſold to the merchants of Briſtol, who ex- 


port it to Holland and other parts. 


The weekly market is on Tueſday ; and the town 
is diſtant from London 129 miles. 


GLASTONBURY, the next place we viſited, isa ſmall 
town, ſituated in a peninſula, called the Ifle of Ave- 
lon, which is formed by the river Bry and a ſmall 
ſtream that is nameleſs. It was once remarkable for 
its abbey, ſome ſtragling remains of which are ſtill to 
be ſeen. ”_ 

There is ſomething in ancient ruins that fills the 
mind with contemplative meiancholy, for while they 
convince us of the truth of that important expreſſion, 
„All fleſh is graſs, and the glory e as the 
flower of the graſs ;” ſo likewiſe they preſent us with 
ſtriking proofs of the vanity of thoſe who think their 
works can endure for ever. The places whereon Ba- 
bylon and Nineveh ſtood are now hardly known, 
there is not a ſtone left of Solomon's famous temple, 
and Tyre, once the miſtreſs of the world for com- 
merce and riches, is now a barren rock, where (ac- 
cording to the divine prediction) fiſhermen dry their 
nets.— Such thoughts as the above occurred to us, 
when we came within fight of Glaſtonbury. | 

The abbey of Glaſtonbury was founded by that 
great legiſlator king Ina, and is ſaid to have been the 
richeſt and moſt magnificent in the world. From its 
great antiquity, it has been called, The firſt ground 
of God and the faints in Britain ;** „ The mother 
of all ſaints;“ and, The rife and fountain of re- 
ligion in England.“ The Saxon kings, and, proba- 
bly, the Britiſh before them, loaded it with revenues, 
arid the abbot lived in almoſt as much ſtate as the royal 
donors themſelves. His income was very confider- 
able; hehad a large track of rich land lying round the 
abbey, together with ſeven deer parks, the whole be- 
ing valued, in the king's books, at 7ool. a year more 
than the archbiſhopric of Canterbury. The abbot 
had the title of lord, and fat among the barons in 

arliament. 

The church which belonged to the abbey is ſaid to 
have been founded by Jofeph of Arimathea, about 
thirty years after Our Saviour's death; but however 
that be, the great antiquity of the abbey cannot be 
queſtioned, ſixty-one abbors having governed it ſue- 
ceſſively for near 600 years, and enjoyed ſuch power, 
by a grant from king Canute the Dane, that no per- 
ſon whatever, not even the king himſelf, durſt fet a 
foot in the jfland of Avelon, without firſt obtaining 
permiſſion from the abbot. * 

Before the latter end of the 1cth century, the clergy 
here, as well as in other parts, lived in the eloyſters 

with 


witk their wives and families; but about the year 
955, Dunſtan, the great champion for papal eneroach- 
ments, being at that time abbot of Glaſtonbury in- 
troduced ſome Benedictine monks, whom he had 
ſent 3 Italy, and from that time celibacy 
among the cler n to gain ground, although not 
eſtabliſhed by — in Tagan lll above three — 
years after. : 
Some notion may be formed of the antient grandeur 
of this famous monaſtery, from what yet remains of 
the different buildings. There were conſtantly one 
hundred monks reſiding in the cloyſters, and the ab- 
bot had ſeldom leſs than three hundred domeſtics, 
many of whom were ſons of the principal nobility. 
hen Henry VIII. renounced ſubjection to the 
ſee of Rome, and ſeized on the revenues of religious 
houſes to fatisfy his rapacious favourites, there is no 
wonder that Glaſtonbury preſented itſelf as a very 
tempting object; and accordingly we find the com- 
miſhoners exerciſing a more than ordinary ſeverity to 
diſcover what they imagined to be hidden by the 
monks. The abbot at that time was one Richard 
Whiting, and ſo much celebrated for his hoſpitality, 
that he often entertained five hundred horſemen at a 
time. He beheld with filent indignation thoſe reve- 
nues ſeized, by which his predeceſſors lived in great 
ſplendor upwards of fix hundred years ; but when the 
commiſſioners proceeded to rob the church of its ſa- 
cred ornaments, he loſt all manner of patience, and 
broke out into bitter invectives againſt thoſe who ad- 
viſed the king to ſuch a meaſure. Theſe expreſſions 
were conſtrued into overt acts of treaſon, and Whi- 
ting being apprehended, was brought before the com- 
miſfioners at Wells, found guilty, and with two of his 
monks drawn on a hurdle to St. Michael's church ad- 
joining to Glaſtonbury. 
In order to add the greater indignity to the monkiſh 


order, the abbot and monks were drefled in their | 


| 


pontificalibus, and being carried to the top of the 
church, were all three hanged on a gallows, erected 
there for the purpoſe ; after which the abbot's head 
was ſet on the abbey gate, and his quarters fixed up 
in the moſt public places in Wells, Bath, Bridgewater 
and Ivelcheſter. 

* Ever ſince the general diffolution of religious houſes 
the chief ſupport of the town has conſiſted in the great 
number of people, who have reſorted thither to view 
the ruins of this once magnificent a 3 but the in- 
Habitants having removed many of the ſtones to repair 
their houſes, the number of viſitors have of late years 
greatly decreaſed. 

The church was a moſt beautiful ſtructure, and part 
of the walls of the choir are ſtill ſtanding. Two of 
the great pillars that ſupported the middle tower yet 
remain, but they are moſtly overgrown with ivy; and 
pa of the high altar in the choir, where the Weſt- 

axon kings were buried, is ſtill to be ſeen, but in the 
ſame ruinous condition as the church. 

Indeed ſuch are the devaſtations made by the de- 
vouring hand of time, and depredations committed b 
avarice; that the chapel of St. Mary, on the nort 
fide of the church, has been lately converted into a 
ſtable, the manger being placed on the altar. 

Near this chapel of St. Mary's was another built 
by king Edgar, but the walls are totally deſtroyed, no- 
thing but the foundation being left, except ſome {mall 
turrets, which have been placed in the ſpaces between 
the windows. The floor was of ſtone, and in a vault 
underneath many of the Saxon nobility were buried 
in coffins of lead, which have been fince taken away 
by the people, and melted down into ciſterns. The 
heaps of human bones in this vault exhibited a me- 
lancholy ſpectacle; but ſome years ago the floor fell 
in, and hid them from public view, and at preſent the 
whole is filled with water. | 

The only thing that now remains of this magnifi- 
cent abbey, and which ſeems to bid defiance to the 
rage of time, is the abbot's kitchen, built entirely of 
| _ Of this edifice we are told the following 

ory. 

One of our kings having a diſpute with the abbot, 
and knowing the voluptuous manner in which both he 
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and his monks lived, threatened to burn down the 
kitchen; but the haughty prelate, inſtead of being in- 
timidated, pulled down the old kitchen, and built the 
preſent one in its ſtead, wherein there is not one com. 
buſtible article. 

It isa large ſquare building, having four fire places 
in the different angles, and the roof is vaulted and 
ſupported by ſtrong ſtone pillars, through which they 
made openings to convey the ſteam of the victuals. 
On the middle of the roof is an arched pyramid, hav- 
ing a lanthorn which conveyed light through the whole 
place, and over that was a bell, which was rung eve. 
ry day for the poor to aſſemble in the almonry, where 
they were entertained with all forts of proviſion, at 
the expence of the convent. The ruins of the al- 
monry are till viſible on the north ſide of the kitchen, 
but entirely grown over with ivy. 

As many pilgrims viſited Glaſtonbury, the abbots 
built an inn for their reception, where they were fur- 
niſhed with all the neceſſaries of life; it is ſtill ſtand- 
ing in the town, and known by the ſign of the George, 
having the arms of. the Saxon kings over the gate, 
There was a fine bed in one of the great rooms, with 
emboſſed and gilt pannels, ſet apart as we ſuppoſe for 
the uſe of the royal, or noble perſons, who came to 
viſit the place. | 

Indeed almoſt every houſe in the town preſents us 
with ſome parts of the ruins of this abbey ; for in one 
place we met with part of a pillar fixed to a window ; 
in another pieces of tombs and altars, jumbled toge- 
ther in the moſt irregular manner. 

Michael, abbot of Glaſtonbury, in the reign of 
Henry III. built an hoſpital for poor, ſick and infirm 
people, nearly adjoining to the almonry, who were 
daily vifited by the chaplains. There was likewiſe an 
alms-houſe for poor aged women, near the cloyſters, 
built by Richard Beere, one of their abbots, in the 
RY of the fixteenth century ; and on a hill, 

ed the Torr, adjoining to the town, was a church 
dedicated to St. Michael, on the top of which (as we 
have already related) their laſt abbot was hanged. 
The walls of this church are now fallen to decay, but 
the tower is ſtill ſtanding, and ſerves as a land mark 
for ſailors. This place was greatly eſteemed by the 
abbots, who could view from it a vaſt tract of land 
belonging to themſelves. 

Having ſaid thus much concerning the antient and 
preſent ſtate of the abbey of Glaſtonbury, it now re- 
mains that we ſhould take ſome notice of the famous 
walnut-tree, and holy-thorn, which made fo much 
noiſe, and on which ſeveral books were written, in the 
5 of ſuperſtitious bigotry. 

he walnut-tree grew in the church- yard, on the 
hill, and never budded till the feaſt of St. Barnabas, 
when it ſhot out leaves in great abundance. This 
tree was certainly nothing more than that ſpecies, of 
walnut-tree called, by botaniſts, Nux ſamti Fahannis, 
from its ſhooting about the nativity ot St. John the 
Baptiſt, which is only twelve days before the feaſt of 
St. Barnabas. 

The famous hawthorn is alfo ſaid to have grown in 
the church-yard on the hill ; that it ſprung from the 
ſtaff of Joſeph of Arimathea, who fixed it in the 
ground, with his own hand, on Chriſtmas-day ; that 
the Gaff took root immediately, put forth leaves, and, 
the next day, was covered with milk-white bloſſoms. 
It is added, that this thorn continued to blow every 
Chriſtmas-day, during a long ſeries of years; and 
that ſlips from the original plant are ſtill preſerved, 
and continue to blow every Chriſtmas-day to this 


r | 

hat there was in the abbey church-yard a haw- 
thorn tree, which bloſſomed in the winter, and that 
it was cut down in the time of the civil wars, is cer- 
tain ; but, that it always bloſſomed on Chriſtmas- 
day is a mere tale of the monks, calculated to inſpire 
the vulgar with the higheſt notions of the ſanRity of 
the place. There are many of this ſpecies of thorn 
in England, raiſed from haws ſent from the eaft, 
where it is common. The ingenious Mr. Miller, in 
his Gardener's Dictionary, ſays, ** I have, of late 


years, raiſed many plants from haws ſent trom Alep- 
PO» 
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po, and find them all prove to be what is called Glaſ- 
tonbury thorn : it differs from our common hawthorn 
in putting out its leaves very early in the ſpring, and 
flow ering twice a year; for in mild ſeaſons it often 
flowers in November and December, and again, at 
the uſual time of the common fort ; but the ſtories 
which are told of its budding, blofſoming, and fading 
on Chriſtmas-day, are ridiculous, having no founda- 
" a borough and corporation Glaſtonbury ſent 
members to parliament till the diſſolution of monaſte- 
ries in the reign of Henry VIII. when both thoſe 
privileges were taken away; but in the reign of queen 
Anne, when Sir Peter King was recorder ot the 
town, he procured them a new charter, to be govern- 
ed by a mayor and eight capital burgeſſes. : 

We are told by Speed, that the manor was given 
by Richard III. to Brakenbury, lieutenant of the 
Tower, for his ſervice in murdering the two fons of 
Edward LV. and that in the reign of Edward VI. a 
church was built for foreign proteſtants, who fled 
from their own country to avoid perſecution. They 
received conſiderable privileges from the great duke 
of Somerſet ; but on the acceſſion of the bigotted 
Mary they were all ordered to depart. 

At preſent the manor of this town is part of the 
eſtate of his grace the duke of Devonſhire. 

Here are two churches, one of which is a hand- 
ſome gothic ſtructure ; but the other has not any 

thing remarkable. The chief trade carried on conſiſts 
in the manufacture of ſtockings, the principal ſupport 
of the town ariſing from the great refort of people to 
ſee the ruins of the abbey. Ihe weekly market is on 
Tuelday ; and the town is diſtant from London 126 
miles. 

Some years ago a diſcovery was made at Glaſton- 
bury of ſeveral mineral ſprings, which were greatly 
reſurted to by many people from diſtant parts of the 
kingdom. Had thele waters anſwered the expectation 
of thoule who made the diſcovery, they muſt have 
been of conſiderable advantage to the place ; but, for 
what reaton is not known, the company dwindled 
away, fo that at preſent few drink the waters except 
thote who go to viſit the ruins of the abbey. 

Leaving Glaſtonbury and its neighbourhood, and 
proceeding eaſtward, we come to ſeveral ſmall towns 
and villages on the borders of Wiltſhire; all which 
we thall mention in their proper order. 

Buro, the firſt town we come to, is ſo called 
from its ſituation on the river Bru, over which it has 
a handſome ſtone bridge. It is a ſmall, but well-built 
town, and contains a great number af inhabitants. 

In the reign of king Ethelred one of the earls of 
Cornwall built a religious houſe here for monks ; but 
the Conqueror having given the manor to one of his 
officers, it came to the Mohuns, earls of Somerſet, 
one of whom, in the reign of king Stephen, placed 
black canons in it, whom he had brought from the 
continent. It remained a priory till the beginning of 
the reign of Henry VIII. when it was erected into an 
abbey ; but it did not long enjoy that privilege, being 
biſſolved in the latter part of that prince's reign, when 
its annual revenues amounted to 43gl. 6s. 8d. Part 
of the walls are ſtill remaining, which having been 
repaired, together with the building, is now converted 
into an alms-houſe. 

The church is a handſome gothic ſtructure, but it 
does not contain any thing remarkable. Here is a 
good free-ſchool, built and endowed by king Edward 
VI. where the children of the town are inſtructed in 
Latin and Greek. 

The market-houſe is well conſtructed for the pur- 
poſes to which it was erected ; and in a large room 
over it are frequently held the quarter ſeſſions for the 
eaſtern diviſion of the county. 

The inhabitants of this town carry on a conſidera- 
ble trade in the manufaCtory of ſtockings, caps, ſer- 
ges, and ſeveral other kinds of woolen goods. The 
weekly market is on Saturday, and the diſtance of the 
town trom London 114 miles. 

Near Bruton is a ſmall villa 
where there is a mineral ſpring, 
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called ALFoRD, 
e waters of which 
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are greatly eſteemed for their purging quality, inſo- 

much that they are ſent to many parts of the county. 
At STAFFORDALE, another village in this neigh- 

bourhood, was antiently a ſmall priory of Auguſtine 


-monks, which, ſome time before the diſſolution of 


religious houſes, was annexed to the monaſtery of 


- Taunton. 


CasSTLE Cary was formerly a town of confiderable 
note, having a caſtle before the commencement of the 
civil wars between the empreſs Maud and king Ste- 

hen ; and during thoſe unhappy times, William 
Lovell, thiẽ lord of the manor, defended it againſt 
the royal army. | 

In the reign of Henry VIII. when the noble fami- 
ly of De la Pole's were attainted, the caſtle reverted 
to the crown, and was given to lord Willoughby de 
Broke; but that family — eſtates in other parts 
of England, this was neglected, and it is now a mere 
heap of ruins. | | 

The town is at preſent a very inconſiderable place, 
not containing a ſingle edifice that merits particular 
notice. It has, however, a weekly market on Tueſ- 
days; and is diſtant from London 117 miles. | 

New the town is a ſpring of mineral water, which 
is eſteemed very beneficial in ſcorbutic diforders. 
Many people come from the adjacent villages to drink 
it, and ſome of the better ſort, for that purpoſe, re- 
ſide in lodgings during the ſummer, which is the chief 
ſupport of the place. | 

WixnCAUNTON, the next town we viſited, is famous 
in the hiſtory of England for two fingular events, the 
firſt of which deprived the antient Britons of all hopes 
of regaining their former independency, and the latter 
ſtopped the fury of the mercileſs Danes. 

The Britons having collected a great army, enga- 
ged with the Weſt Saxons near this town, but were 
ſo totally defeated that we have but few accounts of 
them after. And, in the reign of Edmund Ironſide, 
the Engliſh, under the command of that hero, de- 
feated the Danes at this place, and obliged them ei- 
ther to abandon the iſland or ſubmit to their victorious 
conquerors. 

In the month of April 1747, the town ſuffered 
greatly by fire, the principal part of the buildings being 
deſtroyed ; but they have been fince rebuilt in a more 
elegant manner than before, ſo that although the 
town is ſmall, — it is very neat; and being built on 
the declivity of a hill, commands an extenſive proſ- 
pect over the adjacent country. The inhabitants car- 

on a conſiderable trade in ſerges and ſtockings, as 
AS in cheeſe, great quantities of which are brought 
here from the neighbouring towns, and ſold to deal- 
ers from London. It has a good weekly market on 
Wedneſdays ; and is diſtant from London 113 miles. 

MirLtzorne PoRTE is a very antient town, being 
mentioned in dooomſday-book the year after the Nor- 
man Conqueſt. In the reign of Edward III. the 
church was given to the abbey of Cirenceſter ; but at 
the diſſolution of religious houſes it was annexed to 
Wincheſter College, to which it formerly belonged. 
It is a venerable gothic ſtructure, and has a handſome 
tower with fix muſical bells. | ba 

The government of this town is lodged in nine ca- 
pital houſe-keepers, called burgeſſes, who chuſe two 
bailiffs to diſcharge the executive part of their offices ; 
and by them, with all the inhabitants who pay ſcot 
and lot, are choſen the repreſentatives to ferve in par- 
liament. 

Several charitable perſons having left conſiderable 
ſums of money for the benefit of the poor of this place, 
lands have been purchaſed, and ſtewards appointed to 
lee the rents properly applied, according to the inten- 
tion of the donors. 

The town contains about 200 houſes, but they are 
all built in ſo irregular a manner, and fo detached from 
each other, that the whole forms a very diſagreeable 
appearance, there being ſcarce any part that deſerves 
the name of a ſtreet. It has a tolerable good weekly 
market, and is diſtant from London 115 miles. 

In the year 1723, as ſome men were digging in a 
field at CarTox, a little village in the neighbourhood 
of Milbourne Port, they found a Roman ura, con- 
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were of the reign of the emperor M. Antoninus. 


At Nox rH CADRURx, another ſmall village in this 
neighbourhood, the lady Bortreaux founded a chaun- 
tery in the rejgn of Henry V. for four prieſts and a rece- 


tor. In the ſucceeding reign it was augmented. by her 
ſon William, lord Bortreaux, and made into a college 
of ſecular prieſts, which remained. till the general diſ- 
ſolution l ious houſes. 
In this pariſh was formerly a noble monument of 
man greatneſs, but part of it has been ploughed 
up, although ſo much remains as to ſatisfy the travel- 
ler that it was one of their principal forts. It is a 
camp on a ridge of hills, and, according to the learned 
Dr. Stukeley, the prætorium of the Romans. The 
rampart conſiſts chiefly of great ſtones, covered with 
earth, the entrance being from the eaſt ; and in the 
wars between the Sax ons and Britons, it was uſed as 
a garriſon by the latter. The proſpect all around is 
very extenſive, and the appearance of hills, woods and 


rivers make it agreeable as well as romantic. 


YeoviL is a large, populous town, under the go- 
vernment of a portreeve and twelve burgeſſes. It is 

great thoroughfare to Devonſhire and the Land's 
End. and has therefore ſeveral good inns; but the 
houſes are irregularly built, and the ſtreets narrow and 
ill payed. Ihe church is a large, antient gothic 
ſtructure, with a high tower, and a ring of fix good 
bells. The town-hall is a handſome edifice, and 
there is a charity-ſchool for boys, who are both 
cloathed and educated. | 

Great quantities of gloves are manufactured here, 
faid to be the beſt in this part of England; and large 
ſums of money are annually brought to the place by 
the ſale af that commodity. The town has a weekly 
market on Friday ; aud is diſtant from London 123 
—_— 
Cup is a place of great antiquity, and was for- 
wwerly very conſiderable, haying ſent members ta par- 
If for in the time of Edward I. and during ſeveral 


of the ſucceeding reigns; hut for ſome reaſon now un- 


known, it has long been diveſted of that priyjlege. 


It is at preſent but an indifferent place, the ſtreets | 
being narrow and ill- paved, and the houſes in general 


very plain buildings. The market js in the muddle of 
the town, where there is a communication with four 
deg, the fides of which are waſhed by ſeyeral ſmall 
brogks or ſtreams. There are two alms-boules for 
aged people of both ſexes; and near the towp are ſe- 
veral fulling-mills for the uſe pf the clothiers, the 
principal trade of the tqwn conſiſting in the manutac- 
tory of woolen clqth. The weekly market is on 
Mor nday, and the town is diſtant from London 141 
miles. | | 

Ta the ſouth-eaſt of Chard, on the horders of Dor- 
ſetſhire, is a ſmall town called CRooKHoRy, ſituated 


in the high road to Exeter. The fireets are narrow 


and jrregular ; but there are ſeyeral good inns for the 
accommodation of trayellers. It has a weekly market 
on Saturday, and is diſtant from London 132 miles. 
At a village called WiypwH1STLE, about four miles 
from — 2 was a conſtant ſpring of water much 


uſed by the inhabitants, which was never, in the me- 


mory of man, knoyn to fail, even in the drieſt ſum · 


mer, till the very day the dreadful earthquake hap- 
pened at Liſbon, when it ſuddenly ſunk, and has been 
dry ever ſince. +. 5/72 81 

To the north of this village is another called SouTH 
PeTHERTON, This is a corruption of its original 
name Pedred's Town, which it derived from its fitu- 
ation on the bank of the Jauer Pedred, now called the 
Parret ; and the epithet Squth was added, 4o diſtin- 
guiſh it from Nox rH PETHERTON, Which is fituated 
about fixteen miles to the north-weſt of this place. 
In antient times this village was famous for being the 
reſidence of Ina, king of the Weſt- Saxons, at which 
time it had ſeveral conſiderable buildings ; but at pre- 
ſent it does not contain any thing that merits the no- 
tice of a traveller. N 

A little to the caſt of South Petherton is a village 
called Moxracurz, Where the earl of Moreton and 
Cornwall, brother by the mother's fide to William 


— 
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taining a conſiderable number of coins, moſt of which 


the Conqueror, built a caſtle on the top of a hill and 
a priory of Cluniac. monks at the bottom. The caſtle 
has been many years totally deſtroyed, but there are 
ſome remains of the priory, which are kept in repair 
and make an agreeable country ſeat; for though it is 
not a regular building, yet it is very convenient and 
handſome. GE | 

IvEIcRHESsTER, otherwiſe called ILcHESTER, is 4 
very antient town, ſituated on the banks of the river 
;Ivel, over which there is a large ſtone bridge. It is 
ſuppoſed by ſome to be the Iſchalis of Antoninus 
and that it was alſo a Roman ſtation; but of this we 
have, no certain. evidence. 

At the Norman conqueſt it was a place of conſider. 


able ſtrength, having a caſtle encompaſſed with 2 


double wall, but no mention is made by whom it was 
then poſſeſſed. The town is a borough by preſerip- 
tion; and in the reign of Edward III. the itinerant 
Juſtices were ordered to hold the aſſiz es here, al though 
they are now alternately held at Taunton, Wells, and 
Bridge water but in al other reſpects it is the prin- 
cipal county town, where the courts are held, the 
goals kept, and the knights of the ſhire choſen. 

In the beginning of the reign of Henry III. one 
William Dacus founded an hoſpital, where poor tra- 
vellers were lodged and refreſhed ; but whether it was 
afterwards neglected, or for what other-reafon, we are 
not informed, but in the reign-of Henry VIII. it was 
anly a free chapel, and deſtroyed at the diſſolution cf 
religious houſes. There was alſo in this town a {mall 
Houſe for preaching friars, which ſuffered the ſame 
fate as the other. | 

At preſent there is only one church in Ivelcheſter, 
although it had four at the time of the reformation 
and the inhabitants have till a tradition, that there 
were formerly ſixteen churches in the town, but We 
rather ſuppoſe that many of them were only chaun- 
tries. However, there is no doubt but it was once 
very conſiderable, as great heaps of ruins are ſti}! to be 
ſeen ſcattered up and down, and many ſtone coffing 
have been dug up adjoining to where the ancient wall 
was built. 

The Roman foſſy- way runs acroſs the centre of the 
principal part of the town, and many coins have been 
found near the ruins of the wall. As moſt of the 
county. buſineſs is tranſacted here, the place is in ge- 
neral populous, and theirprincipal fupport depends on 
thoſe who come to attend the courts, 

The government of the town is veſted in two hai- 
liffs, aſliſted by twelve of the principal inhabitants 
called burgeſles ; and the election of members to ſerve 
in parliament is, by all the inhabitants who pay ſcot 
and lot, The weekly market js on Wedneſday ; and 
the town is diſtant from London 128 miles. 

Near Ilcheſter is a common called King's Moos, 
where the races are kept, and conſidered by ſportſmen 
as ans of the beſt courſes in the kingdom. 

SOMER TOY is a place of great antiquity, and from 
it (as we before obſerved) the county derives its name. 
Aﬀer tells us, that under the Anglo-Saxons it was 
always conſidered as the chief town in the county, 
though it afterwards fell to decay, and is at preſent 
only an incanfiderable place. It is, however, beauti- 
fully ſituated on a branch of the river Parret, and the 
air about it is reckoned exceeding ſweet and pleaſant. 


It was often the reſidence of the Weſt-Saxon kings, 


mains of it are Row left. It is a manor, and is go- 


who built a ftrong caſtle here, which was uſed as 2 
ſtate priſon many years after. When Edward the 
Black Prince had taken John king of France priſoner, 
he was removed from the caſtle of Hertford to that of 
Somerton as a place of greater ſecurity ; but no. re- 


verned by a bailiff chaſen annually from among the 
inhabitants. 

The church is an antient edifice, but contains no- 
thing remarkable. Near it is an excellent free-ſchool, 
where youth are inſtructed in the learned languages, 
and qualified for the univerſity. The hall where the 
juſtices meet to. do. buſineſs is in the middle of the 
town, and there is an alms-houſe for eight poor women. 
The houſes are moſtly low, but the ſtreets are well 


paved; and proviſions are here very plentiful. 
Neat 
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Near the town is an open moor or common, con- 
fiſting of about 20, ooo acres of land, where all the 
inhabitants have a right to feed their cattle gratis. 

rant of this common having been made by Charles 

to the earl of Lindſey, anceſtor of the earl of An- 
caſter, that noble family diſputed the title with the in- 
habitants : but the common not being crown-land, 
the judges delivered it as their opinion, that no grant 
could be legally made, but by the conſent of par- 
liament. | 

Somerton has à weekly market on Tueſday, and is 
diſtant from London 127 miles. 

LanceorT, the next town we viſited, is ſituated 
near a ſmall iſland, or rather peninſula, called Mu- 
CHELNAY, Where was formerly an abbey for Benedictine 
monks, faid to have been built and endowed by king 
Athelſtan. The place is exceeding pleaſant, but not 
the leaſt remains of the building are now to be ſeen, 
the ſtones having been taken away to build and repair 
the houſes in Langport. 

Though this is a fmall town, yet it is very neat, 
and has ſeveral good inns for the accommodation of 
travellers. It is pleafantly ſituated on a-rifing.ground 
near the river Parret, which being navigable, barges 
are continually paſſing with coals and other goods. 
It is an antient borough, and in the reign of Edward 
I. fert members to parliament; but ſome years after, 
having neglected to obey the ſummons, that privilege 
has been taken away, and has never ſince been reſto- 
red. 

The town is at preſent under the government of a 
portreve and recorder, aſſiſted by their proper officers. 
It has a weekly market on Saturdays; and is diſtant 
from London 132 miles. | 

Between Langport and Bridgewater is a place called 
the ISLAND OF ATHELNEY, remarkable in hiſtory 
for being the ſpot where the great king Alfred found 
an aſytum from the fury of the Pagan Danes. When 
thoſe barbarians had over-run this part of the ifland, 
Altred concealed himſelt here, with ſeveral of his no- 
bles, waiting till Providence ſhould furaith him with 
the means of delivering. his country from flavery, 
and regaining the throne of his royal anceſtors, Ad- 
verſity teaches the proper uſe of riches and power, and 
doubtleſs the afffictions which that great Hero, and 
accompliſhed legiſlator, ſuffered whilſt pent up in this 
unhealthful place, were greatly inſtrumental in form- 
ing him for the deliverance and fecurity of England. 


Affliction is the wholeſome ſoil of virtue, 
Where patience, honout, ſweet humanity, 
Calm fortitude, take root, and ſtrongly flouriſh. 
| MaLLerT. 


In this iſland the prince and his followers had no- 
thing to ſubſiſt on, except a few hh, which they 


caught and dreſſed in the beſt manner they could, on- 


ly that the king went ſometimes to the cottage of a 


poor NN who treated him with great kindneſs; 


for which Alfred afterwards gave him a proper edu- 
cation, and at length beſtowed on him the biſhopric 
of Wincheſter. | 

When the king had ſubdued the Danes, and eſta- 
bliſhed peace and order among his ſubjects, he founded 
2 monaftery in this iſland, dedicated to St. Cuthbert, 
which remained till the general diſſolution of religious 
houſes; but great part of the ſtones having been ſince 
removed, and the place being ſoft and marſhy, the 
foundations are now ſunk into the ground. 

In 1764, as ſome labourers were digging near where 
the monaſtery ſtood, they diſcovered the foundation 


of the church, together with part of a tomb, whieh || 


contained nothing but a ſquare hollow ſtone, with a 
flat tid or cover, and in it was found ſome decayed 
bones and a piece of cloth. Under one of the Mars 
was a medal with a Saxon inſcription, by which they 
learned that Alfred had founded the place ; but we 
rather think that this muſt have been the work of fater 
days; and as for the coffin, we imagine it to have 
contained either the body of one of the abbots, or the 
relics of one of thoſe ſaints who firſt preached chriſ- 
tranity to the Welt Saxons, | 
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BrIinDGEWATER is a large and populous town, plea- 
ſantly ſituated on the banks of the river Parret. It is 
one of the moſt conſiderable in the county, being not 
only a'place of great merchandize, but alſo a very 
conſiderable tforoughfare; ſo that it has many good 
inns for* the.accommodation of travellers. 

William the Conqueror beſtowed the manor of 
this town on one of his followers, called in doomſ- 
day-book Walter de Douay ; and king John erected it 
into a borough, in favour of William de Brivere, at 
that time lord of Bridgewater, who built a caſtle, and 
an hoſpital for 13 poor people, which, according to 
the cuftom of thoſe times, had a ſmall chauntry, 
where maſs was ſaid, and other offices performed. 
This public-ſpirited baron built the quay, and began 
the ſtone bridge over the river, but did not live to ice 
it compleated. He dying without heirs, the manor 
was given to one Thomas Trivet, a Corniſh man, 
who finiſhed what'the other had begun. Soon after 
this it became a flouriſhing place, and was one of the 
firft towns ſeized by the barons in the reign of Henry 
III. as a place of great importance. Its charters were 
renewell and confirmed by Edward II. and III. and 
Edward IV. renewed its privileges, ſettled the limits 
of the corporation, and changed the name of its chief 
magiſtrate from bailiff to that of mayor. 

In the reign of Henry VII. Bridgewater was a place 
of great trade, having many rich merchants who had 
acquired fortunes by dealing with the Spaniafds. _ 

During the civil wars it was firſt garriſoned by the 
parliament's army, but ſoon after taken by the roy- 
aliſts, who kept it till the concluſion of the war, dur- 
ing which time many of the neighbouring gentry, 
who adhered to the king, depoſited their money, and 
other effects, in the place, ſo that when Oliver Crom- 
well took it, he found, beſides great ſtore of ammu- 
nition, above T00,000l. in money. ee 

The duke of Monmquth was proclaimed king at 
Bridgewater, and Todged ſome time in the caſtle. It 
is ſaid that infatuated prince was ſo vain as to tquch 
for the evil, and ſo ſtrong was the AN belief in 
his hereditary right, that many flocked to enjoy its 
tealing virtues, The royal army having approached 
as far as Welton, about three miles from ridge wa- 
ter, encamped on a moor, having a ditch in their 
front. The duke, who knew his men were not re- 
gularly diſciplined, thought to make up that diſad- 
vantage by ſtratagem; for which purpoſe he marched 
out during the night, and was ncar the king's army 
before he was diſcovered. The battle began as ſoon 
as it was light in the morning, but N. onmouth's 
horſe, under the command of lord Gray, fled at the 
firſt fire, that nobleman, who was a papiſt, having 
betrayed the duke. The foot, who were chiefly com- 
poſed ef countrymen in Somerſetſhire, Fought much 
better than could have been expected from men un- 
acquainted with military dif * but being aver 
powered by the fire from the artillery, they fled in 
great a2 fe when the king's army purſuing, them, 
above 1000 were killed; and 1500 taken priſoners. 

uch of the wounded as eſcaped fled to Bridgewater, 
but no perſoh daring to give them any aſſiſtatice, 
great numbers perithed in the ſtreets; and, moſt of the 
furvivors were hanged by order of judge. Jeflerics and 
colonel Kirk. | | 

Bridgewater is at preſent a very flouriſhing town, 
and carries. on a very conſiderable trade to Wales, 
Ireland, Newfoundland, Virginia, the Weſt Indies, 
and the Mediterranean. The corporation is exceeding 
rich, having manors, and othet lands to the value ot 
10,0901, per annum. | 

government of che town is veſted in a mayor, 
recorder, two aldermen, and twenty-four common- 
council, beſides a town-clerk, water-bailiff, and two 
ſerjeants at mace ; and the members to ferve in par- 
liament are choſen by ſuch of the inhabitants as pay 
ſcot and lot. 
here is only one church in the town, which is æ 
handſome and ſpacious ſtructure; and the ſpire is the 
molt lofty of any m this part of the kingdom. There 
is alſo a large elegant meeting-houſe tor the uſe of 
proteſtant diflenters, great numbers of the inhabit - 
ants 
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ants being of that denomination. Near the church is 
a free-ſchool, a very handſome edifice built of free- 
ſtone. The town-hall is alſo a large building, beneath 
which 1s a ciſtern, from whence the inhabitants are 
ſupplied with water. 

Bridgewater gives the title of duke to the noble fa- 
mily ot Egerton, whoſe anceſtor, lord Eleſmere, was 
high-chancellor of England in the reign of James I. 
The town has a good weekly market on Thurſday ; 
and is diſtant from London 142 miles. 

To the north of Bridgewater, near the influx of 
the river Parret, is a village called HuxTsSPiLL, which 
is exceeding large, and contains a great number of in- 
habitants ; but it has not any thing that merits par- 
ticular deſcription. 

To the weſt of Huntſpill is another village called 
CANNINGTON, where Robert de Courcy, one of the 
barons in the reign of king Stephen, founded a reli- 
gious houſe for Benedictine nuns ; but not the leaſt 
remains of it are now to be ſeen. 

At SToKE CouRcEy, about five miles from this 
place, William de Courcy, butler to king Henry II. 
built a ſtrong caſtle, which remained till the wars be- 
tween the houſes of York and Lancaſter, in the reign of 
Henry VI. when it was taken and burnt by the lord 
Bonvile, and never after repaired. From what re- 
mains of its ruins, it appears to have been a place of 
great ſtrength : it is beautifully fituated on a rifing 
ground, and commands a very extenſive proſpect. 
There is alſo in this village an old gothic church dedi- 
cated to St. Andrew, belonging to the abbey of Lol- 
ley in Normandy. The convent which adjoined to 
it remained till the diſſolution of alien priories ; but 
none of its ruins are now to be ſeen. - 

At another village, called STOGURSEY, was a prio- 
ry founded by Henry II. which was alſo annexed to 
the abbey of Lolley in Normandy ; but not the leaſt 
article of it now remains. | | 

T aunTON, the next place we viſited, is delight- 
fully ſituated on the banks of the river Tone, from 
whence it was antiently called Tonetown. It is one 
of the moſt conſiderable places in this gry þ and in 
the time of the Heptarchy was the feat of Ina, king 
of the Weſt Saxons, who wrote a code of laws here 
tor the government of his ſubjects. 

This was one of the manors given to the biſhop'of 
Wincheſter by queen Emma, and at preſent it belongs 
to that ſee. he caſtle built by king Ina was demo- 
liſhed by his wife; but another was afterwards erected 
by one of thoſe prelates on its ruins, part of which is 
ſtill remaining, and ſerves as a hall for the county 
courts and . There is alſo an exchequer kept 
at this place for the receipt of the biſnop's rents, and 
a court is held before the ſteward every Saturday, for 
regulating diſputes among the tenants. 

The caſtle of Taunton was twice in poſſeſſion of 
the rebels under Perkin Warbeck, in the reign of 
Henry VII. One Flammock, a Cornith lawyer, and 
Michael, a blackſmith, having conjunctively raiſed a 
body of men, marched to Taunton, ſiezed the caſtle, 
and murdered the provoſt of Penryn, who had taken 
refuge in it ; but the king's forces obliged them to 
abandon the town. Not long after Perkin Warbeck 
took poſſeſſion of it himſelf, but was ſoon routed by 
the Devonſhire forces. 

It remained a place of conſiderable ſtrength till the 
civil wars in the laſt century, when the parliament 
ſent a ſtrong body of forces to take poſſeſſion of it, 
who were afterwards driven out by the marquis of 
Hertford. But the royaliſts did not long enjoy the 
fruit of their victory; for it was ſoon after taken by 
colonel Blake, afterwards general and admiral, who 
was appointed governor. It was afterwards beſieged 
by a party of the —— army under lord Goring; but 
Blake defended it till he was relieved. 

As Taunton was one of the moſt forward towns in 
oppoſing the arbitrary meaſures of. Charles I. it is no 
wonder that they became objects of revenge to his fon 
Charles II. for at the reſtoration that prince demo- 
liſhed the caſtle, and took away the charter of incor- 


poration from the town, It remained without a char- 
rer for ſeventeen years, during which time in was go- 
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verned by portreves and conſtables ; but at length bi- 
ſhop Mew procured a new charter from the monarch 
who had deprived them of that privilege, and by - 
which it is now governed. 

The corporation conſiſts of a mayor, recorder, two 
aldermen, twenty-four capital burgeſſes, a town- 
clerk, two conſtables, two portreves, and two ſer- 
jeants at mace. Beſides theſe magiſtrates, there are 
lix gentlemen, who are juſtices of the peace at large, 
and may act within the borough. The mayor and 
aldermen are choſen annually by the . and 
the portreves have the benefit of the ſtandings in the 
markets, which are let upon leaſe at near gol. a year. 
The mayor's officers have no power to arreſt ; nor is 
there any prifon here, except a bridewell for vagrants; 
debtors and criminats being ſent to the county goal at 
Ilcheſter. The corporation are not poſſeſſed of any 
lands, houſes, or joint-ſtock of money, fo that the 
corporation is the pooreſt, though the town is the 
moſt flourifhing, in the county. 

The ftreets of Taunton are in general wide and 
handſome ; and the market-houſe, over which is the 
town-hall, is a large and convenient building. There 
is a fine bridge of fix arches over the river Tone, 
which is kept in repair at the expence of the county. 

Here are two good pariſh churches, one of which, 
dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen, is a ſpacious and 
beautiful ſtructure, havinga high ſquare tower, with 
ſtately pinnacles adorned with carved work. Among 
other monuments within this church, is one to the 
memory of Robert Gray, Eſq. a native of this town, 
who being left a poor helpleſs orphan, went as an er- 
rand boy to London. In this ſtate of ſervitude he 
behaved ſo well that his maſter took him apprentice, 
and when out of his time ſet him up in a ſhop, where 
he had ſo much ſucceſs, that he acquired a great for- 
tune, and returned in his old age to Taunton. Be- 
neath the effigy on his monument is the following 
inſcription : | 


Taunton bare him, London bred him ; 
Piety train'd him, virtue led him ; 

Earth enrich'd him, heav'n poſſeſs'd him, 
Taunton blefs'd him, London bleſs'd him. 
This thankful town, that mindful city, 
Share his piety and pity. 

What he gave, and how he gave it, 

Aſk the poor and you ſhall have it. 


_- Gentle Reader, may heav'n ſtrike 


Thy tender heart to do the like. 
And now thy eyes have read his ſtory, 
Give him the praiſe, and God the glory. 


Among other benevolent acts, this gentleman foun. 

ded an hoſpital here for ſix men and ten women, who 
have each two ſhillings a week, and are accommo- 
dated with a chapel for daily prayers : the men have 
a gown every year, and the women a waiſtcoat and 
petticoat once in three years. 

Here are ſeveral meeting-houſes for proteſtant diſ- 
ſenters, and an academy where perſons intended for 
diſſenting teachers are educated. There is alſo an 
excellent free-ſchool, well endowed. 

Beſides the hoſpital founded by Robert Gray, Eſq. 
here are ſeveral other charitable foundations, parti- 
cularly an alms-houſe founded by Huith, Eſq. 
a native of the town, for thirteen decayed tradeſinen, 
who have each two ſhillings and ſix-pence a week, 
and a'gown every three years. Mrs. Dorothy Henley 
likewiſe erected a row of alms houſes, which are in- 
habited by twenty men and women, but they have 
not any endowment. 

Without the eaſt-gate of the town was formerly a 
priory for black canons founded by William Giffard, 
biſhop of Wincheſter, in the reign of Henry I. It 
was dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul, and at the 
diſſolution of religious houſes was valued at 286l. 8s. 
rod. per annum; but not the leaſt remains of it are 
now to be ſeen. There was alſo in this town an an- 
cient leper-houſe, the advowſon and patronage of 
which was granted to the abbot and convent of Glaſ- 


tonbury by "Thomas Lambright, about the year = 
| : | The 
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The number of inhabitants in Taunton is com- 
puted at about 20, ooo, the greateſt part of whom are 
employed in the manufactures of ſerges, duroys, ſhal- 
loons, and other ſorts of woolen ſtuffs, in the weav- 
ing of which 1100 looms at leaſt have been employed 

at one time; and every child above five years old, 
provided it has been properly inſtructed, is capable of 
earning its own maintenance. 

This town ſends two members to parliament ; but 
the qualification of the electors is very ſingularr All 
pot-wabblers, that is, all thoſe who drels their own 
victuals, are entitled to vote; and, in order to quality 
themſelves, the inmates, or lodgers, take care to have 
a fire lighted in the ſtreet, ſome time before the elec- 
tion, where they dreſs their victuals publicly, that 
their votes may not be called in queſtion. 

Taunton has two good weekly markets held on 
Wedneſdays and Saturdays; and is diſtant from Lon- 
don 145 miles. a 

We muſt not leave this town without taking ſome 
notice of the tranſactions that took place here in the 

ear 1685, known by the name of Kirk's expedition, 
and Jefferies's Bloody Aſſize. | 

When the unfortunate duke of Monmouth landed 
in the weſt of England he eſtabliſhed his head quar- 
ters at Taunton, and proclaimed himſelf king of 

England; which condu@t produced thoſe misfortunes 
to him we have already mentioned in our account of 
Hampſhire, and which the reader will find by referring 
to the note in page 385. 

As many of the inhabitants of Taunton, beſides 
thoſe from the neighbouring towns, were enemies to 
popery, they had tollowed the Duke's ſtandard, and 
therefore were marked out as victims to the fury of a 
bigotted king, and the unrelenting malice of his ſpiri- 
tual directors. 

(General Kirk, an inhuman monſter of cruelty, 
was ſent into thoſe parts againſt the rebels, where he 
ordered great numbers of the priſoners to be hanged 
up, without any form of: a trial. Nay, it appears, 
that this wretch, who had been many years an officer 
at Tangier, even enjoyed a pleaſing ſatisfaction at the 
light of thoſe barbarities ; ſuch of his ſoldiers as ex- 
erted themſelves moſt being diſtinguiſhed by the epi- 
thet Lambs, which he had given them on the occa- 
ſion. 

He one day invited his officers to an entertainment, 
and during dinner he cauſed thirty men to be hanged, 
Viz. ten at a time, being ſurrounded by ſoldiers, with 
colours flying, drums beating, and mulic playing. 
But the greateſt inſtance of his brutality, and what, 
perhaps, is not to be equalled in the annals of any 
Chriſtian country, is the tollowing : 

Among the unhappy prifoners was a young gentle- 
man, who being condemned to die, his wite (or, 
according to biſhop Burnet, 
knees before the general, and begged his life. Beau- 
ty in tears 1s for the molt part irreſiſtable, but inſtead 
of its moving his pity, it only inflamed his luſt. He 
told the afflicted petitioner, that if ſhe would conſent 
to lie with him, he would grant her requeſt. : Ear- 
neſt to fave all that was dear to her in the world, but 
unwilling to proſtitute her perſon to the luſt of a law- 
lets rufftian, the heſitated for ſome time, and at laſt 
ſubmitted. But how is it poſſible to deſcribe what the 
felt, when, being led to the window in the morning, 
the inhuman monſter ſhewed her the young gen- 
tleman hanging dead on a ſign-poſt before the houſe. 
Shame, remorſe and diſtra6tion ſeized her mind: the 
was caried home, and died within a few days after. 

But the general was (if poſlible) exceeded by that 
of the chiet juſtice Jefferies, who told the unhappy 
priſoners that it would be better for them to plead ; 
which having done, he immediately ordered them to 
be hanged, as ſoon as led from the bar, without even 
indulging them with the privilege of ſpeakingto their 
relations and friends. ] 

Theſe enormities, which the bigotted king approved 
of, made ſo deep an impreſſion on the minds of the 
people, that when the prince of Orange landed, about 
three years after, they flocked in great numbers to his 
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ſtandard, and were very inſtrumental in promoting 
the revolution. 

The country round Taunton, conſiſting of a track 
of land, near thirty miles in circumference, is called 


the VALE oF TaunTon, or TaunToxn-Deax. Tt 
is ſo remarkable for its fertility, that it requires little 
manure. It is divided into five hundreds, and thete 
ſubdivided into ten collections, each having a reve to 
collect the biſhop's rents, being all annexed to the 
lee of Wincheſter, and amount to above one thouſand 
pounds a year. The receiver is the chief officer, 
and uſed to fit next the biſhop, when he was preſent. 
Every hundred has a beadle, to ſummon the jury, &c. 
The tenures are copyhold-lands, over-lands and reve- 
lands. Copyhold-lands are ſubject to ſuit and ſer- 
vice, heriots and fines, either on ſurrender or death. 
Over-lands are ſubject to fines, but not to heriots, 
ſuits and ſervice. The reve-lands oblige the tenants 
to exerciſe the office of reve, to collect the biſhop's 
quit-rents, and the like, on pain of forfeiture. All 
the lands in this track are regiſtered, and commonly 
ſell for twenty years purchaſe, though ſubject to fines 
and quit-rents, heriots, ſervice, &c. being valued, 
both on account of the goodnels of the title, enſured 
by the regiſter, and the fertility of the ſoil. Many 
perſons, however, conſider the ties upon them to leſ- 
ſen their value conſiderably, and thence prefer other 
tenures, though without the ſecurity of a regiſter, 

NorTH CURRY is a ſmall town, pleaſantly ſituated 
on the river Tone, a little to the eaſt of Taunton, 
but it does not contain any thing that merits the par- 
ticular notice of a traveller. It has a weekly market 
on Tuelday; and is diſtant from London 119 
miles. 

WELLINGTON is alſo a ſmall town, fituated on the 
river | one, about four miles ſouth-weſt of Taunton. 
It is chiefly noted for its manufacture of ſerges, drug- 
gets, and ſeveral other forts of woolen ſtuffs, in which 
great numbers of people are employed. The church 
is a large old gothic ſtructure: and near it is an hoſpi- 
tal for ſix poor men, ang as many women. The town 
has a weekly market on Thurſday, and is diſtant 
from London 152 miles. 

In the reign of James I. that pedantic prince, who 
was at all times oſtentatious of his abilities as a ſcho- 
lar, engaged in controverſy with one Mr. Salkeld, a 
popith prieſt, whom he converted to the proteſtant 
religion, and gave him the living of Wellington. 
The prieſt uſed to call himſelf the royal convert, and 
the king, to return the compliment, and raiſe the 
notion of his own importance, called him the learned 
Salkeld. 

WiveLsCOMB was formerly a place of ſome note, 
but it is now fallen to decay, and does not contain 
any thing worthy of notice, except an hoſpital for 12 
poor people, founded and endowed by Sir John Co- 
ventry. It has a weekly market on Saturday ; and 
is diſtant from London 159 miles. | 

About two miles from Wivelſcombis a village called 
M11.verToN, fituated on the banks of a ſmall river 
that falls into the Tone. It was formerly a borough, 
and remarkable tor being one of thoſe in this county 
that excuſed itielt from ſending members to parlia- 
ment. 

Durvrgro is an agreeable town, pleaſantly ſitu- 
ated on the river Ex; and being on the high road 
from London to Cornwall, it has ſeveral good inns 
for the accommodation of travellers. There is a ſtorie 
bridge of five arches over a branch of the Ex; and 
near the town were formerly lead mines; but at pre- 
ſent they are much neglected. The weekly market is 
on Saturday, and the town is diſtant from London 
169 miles. 

A little to the north of Dulverton is a pleafant vil- 
lage called King's BRUurrox, which was formerly a 
very conſiderable place; but at preſent does not con- 
tain any thing remarkable. | 

PoRLock is a ſmall but very neat town ſituated at 
the weſtern extremity ot the county. Near it is a har- 


| bour for ſmall veſſels, ſome trade being carried on 


between this place and the different ports at the mouth 
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of the Severn. The town has a weekly market on 
Thurſday, and is diſtant from London 172 miles. 
Porlock is celebrated in hiſtory, for an event which 
muſt not be paſſed over in ſilence. In the year 1047, 
and reign of Edward the confeſſor, Euſtace count of 
Bologne, who had married Goda the king s ſiſter, be- 


ing on a viſit to his brother-in-law in England, paſled | 


by Dover in his return ; when one of his retinue be- 
ing refuſed acceſs to a lodging which had been afligned 


him, attempted to make his way by force, and wounded | 


the maſter of the houſe in the conteſt. A tumult 
then enſued, in which near twenty perſons on each 


ſide were killed, and Euſtace himſelt, being over-pow- | 


I 


ered with numbers, was obliged to have recourſe to 
flight, in order to fave himſelf from the fury of the 
populace. The count haſtened to court, where he 
repreſented the affront he had received in the moſt 
partial manner, aggravating the inſolence of the 
townſmen, but concealing the behaviour of his own 
attendants. 
in France, and had imbibed their notions of govern- 


ment, ordered the great earl Godwin to march with a 


body of forces, and lay the town waſte with fire and 
ſword. But Godwin, who was equally brave in his 
actions and words, refuſed to obey the royal command, 
chuſing rather to ſubject himſelf to danger, than de- 
prive the innocent of their lives, or ſacrifice the li- 


King Edward, who had been educated 


berty of his countrymen to the pert inſolence of fo- 


reigners. 


Edward, who was already jealous of the great power 
him 


of Godwin, laid hold of this pretence to bani 
and his ſons from the kingdom. The earl ſhipped 


his treaſure on board a ſmall ſquadron at Botham in 


Suſſex, and failed to Flanders, while Harold and Leof- 


win, two of his ſons, retired to Ireland, where they 
were kindly entertained by one of the princes of that 
country. 

Harold remained ſeveral years in exile ; but during 
that time he was not idle ; for having equipped a for- 
midable fleet, he put to ſea, and landed at Porlock ; 
but being oppoſed by the people, he deſtroyed the 
town, and put all the inhabitants to the ſword. 


MINEHEAD is a very antient town, ſituated at the 


mouth of a ſmall harbour that runs into the Briſtol 
channel. It was a borough in the time of the Sax- 
ons, and was given by the Conqueror to fir William 
de Mohun. It was formerly governed by a portreve; 
but queen Elizabeth having granted it a charter of in- 


corporation, it has ever ſince been under the direction 


of two conſtables who are choſen annually at the 
court-leet of the manor. 

By its charter it was endowed with many privileges, 
on condition that they would keep the quay and har- 
bour in proper repair ; but having neglected what was 
ſo much their own intereſt to perform, and the quay 
fallen to decay, their privileges were ſeized by the go- 
vernment, who, in the reign of king William, paſſed 
an act for recovering and ſecuring the harbour. This 


act was enlarged by another paſſed in the reign of 


queen Anne; and in 1738 both theſe acts were con- 
firmed and enlarged, ſo that the harbour is now in 
very good repair, and ſhips of large burden may ride 
in it with ſafety, notwithſtanding the great ſtorms, 
occaſioned by the north-eaſterly winds, ſo frequent on 
this coaſt. 

The town is well-built, and many wealthy mer- 
chants conſtantly refide here. It is divided into two 
parts, by the names of the higher town and the lower 
town : the former is by far the oldeſt, the latter having 
been built many years after for the benefit of trade. 
They have a good cuſtom-houſe, and beſides their 
trade with Ireland and the Weſt-Indies, they ſend ſe- 


veral thips to Liſbon and the Mediterranean with her- 


rings, which are ſold in thoſe Roman Catholic coun- 


tries to conſiderable advantage. 
Minehead has a good weekly market on Wedneſ- 
day, and is diſtant trom London 166 miles. 


1 


4 


e muſt not leave this place without taking notice 


of a remarkable addreſs preſented by the corporation to 
queen Anne, which produced a circumſtance of a very 


tingular nature. 
On the change of the miniſtry, in the latter end of 


4 
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of their country than the people of Minehead. 


2m, 


— 


* — 
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the reign of that princeſs, when her majeſty began to 
purſue meaſures deſtructive of the revolution prin. 
ciples, the miniſtry uſed all their art to procure addreſ- 
les from every part of the kingdom. But among them 
no one was more forward in proſtituting the libertie; 


In 


their addreſs to the queen was the following remark. 


able paſſage: 


„That kings are accountable to none but God; 
and that ſubjects were bound to obey, notwith- 
« ſtanding any tyranny whatſoever.” 


At that time one of the members of this corpora. 
tion, was a Swediſh gentleman, who had been natu- 
ralized, and procured a ſeat in parliament. Sweden 
was then ſtruggling under the oppreſſion of arbitrary 
ꝓower, and an Englith merchant, who had reſided ſome 
years at Stockholm, arrived at this time in London, 
Having been an eye-witneſs of what the inhabitants 
of Sweden ſuffered, whilſt their Don-Quixot-like 
king was a priſoner at Bender, and being concerned 
for the liberties of his country, he wrote a letter to 


| the Swediſh member, in which he told him, that his 


own country was once as free as England, till they 
loſt all that was dear to men by ſuch flattery and adu- 


lation as he had inſerted in the addreſs to the queen. 


'This letter the Swediſh member made public, and it 
was received with ſuch applauſe, that many thouſand 
copies of it were fold in England. It was afterwards 
tranſlated into moſt of the European languages, and 
was read by the people of moſt countries with the 
ſame approbation as in England, So natural is the 
love of liberty to man 


What is life? *tis not to ſtalk, and draw freſh air 

From time to time, or gaze upon the ſun : 

"Tis to be free : when liberty is gone, 

Life grows infipid, and has loſt its reliſh. 
ADDISON. 


DunsTEx is a very antient town, ſituated a little to 
the north-eaſt of Minehead, on the ſea coaſt, adjoia- 
ing to the Briſtol channel. It had a caſtle during the 
Saxon heptarchy, which at the Norman conqueſt was 
given to fir William de Mohun, from whole family, 
by the marriage of an heireſs, it cams to that of the 
Lutterels. 

T his caſtle was one of the moſt magnificent in the 
welt of England, having a proſpe& from the windows 


| over a vale above two miles in length, bounded by the 


ſea, During the civil wars in the reign of Charles J. 
it ſuffered conſiderably, for having been garriſoned 
by that unfortunate prince, it was beſieged by general 
Blake, who took it for the parliament, and atterwards 
demoliſhed great part of its fortifications. At preſent 
there is little remaining, except two wings, which {t:!1 
convey ſome faint idea of its former grandeur. This 
caſtle was remarkable for being the priſon of the fa- 
mous Mr. Prynne, who in the reign of Charles I. 
wrote a book called Hiftoria-Maftix, wherein he con- 
demned all forts of theatrical repreſentations. For 
this offence he was brought before the court of Star- 
chamber, had his ears cut off at two different times, 
beſides being ſeverely whipped, and twice expoſed on 
the pillory. | 

There is a ſtrange fluctuation in human affairs, and 
it often happens that the man, who is the oppreflor 
to-day, becomes the ſufferer to-morrow, T tus we 


| are told that when Laud the archbiſhop, and ex officio 


preſident of the court, pronounced the cruel ſentence, 
he pulled off his cap, and gave glory to God. It was 
but a few years after when Prynne was releaſed by or 
der of the long parliament, and appointed keeper o. 


the records in the Tower, where he ſaw his mercilets 
| perſecutor ſuffer an ignominious death by the hands 


of the common executioner, and afterwards publiſhied 
an account of his trial. 

It is not enough that perſecution ſhould be treated 
as an object of ridicule ; it ought alſo to be held 37+ 
the utmoſt deteſtation; tor, 


1s 
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To ſubdue th' unconquerable mind, 
To make one reaſon have the ſame effect 
Upon all apprehenſions; to force this 

Or that man to think juſt as I do | 
Impoſſible ! unleſs ſouls, whieh differ 

Like human faces, were alike inall, 


Rowe. 


Dunſter formerly ſent repreſentatives to parliament, 
but whether neglecting to pay their wages, or ſome 
other reaſon, we are not informed, only that it has 
long loſt that privilege. , 


Henry 


VII. as an acknowledgment to the inhabi- 


tants of Dunſter, for having exerted themſelves in his 

favour at the battle of Boſworth, built them a fine 

church, which is ſtill remaining. 

an old — built by the 
t 


Conqueſt. 


It was erected near 
ohuns a little after the 
is in the ſhape of a cathedral, having 


a ſtately tower in the middle of the croſs ; and near 
it are ſome remains of the abbey, which was founded 


for monks of the Benedictine order, 


Dunſter carries on a conſiderable trade in the ma- 
nufactory of kerſeys, which are ſold for exportation 
It has a weekly mar- 
ket on Friday, and is diſtant from London 163 miles. 

WATCHET, the laſt town we have to mention in 
this county is a ſea port, ſituated at the mouth of a 
ſmall river, about four miles to the kaſt of Dunſter. 
It is a place of great antiquity, and is often mentioned 


to the merchants 


of Briſtol. 


* 
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in hiſtory for the ravages committed by the Daniſh 
barbarians, when they landed on this part of the 


EngU coaſt, 


ccording to the rolls of parliament it ſent mem- 
bers to the Houſe of Commons in the reign ot Ed- 
ward I. but, like Dunſter, it has long loſt that privi- 
lege, though the reaſon js unknown. 
a place of conſiderable trade ; but 
eep their pier and harbour in proper 
repair, it was long in a declining ſtate, till fir William 
Wyndham rebuilt the pier; for which he was allowed 
all the duties on veſſels coming into the harbour: but 
it has been again neglected, and at preſent there are 
only a few ſmall ſhips belonging to the town, which 
carry burat kelp to Briſtol, for the uſe of the glaſs- 


It was formerl 


by neglecting to 


houſes. 


k 


They have a ſort of pebble ſtones on the ſhore here 
which the neighbouring farmers burn into lime, and 
uſe it both as a manure for the land, and a cement in 
building, being eſteemed remarkably durable. 

Watchet has a weekly market on Saturday, and is 
diſtant from Londan 158 miles. 

About three miles from Watchet is a village called 
OLD CLEve, where the people gather great quantities 
of ſea liver-wort, which is found on the rocks at low 
water, and being cleaned and pickled, is ſent to dit- 
ferent parts of the kingdom, and uſed as an excellent 
remedy for the ſcurvy. | 
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Places. | Months. ay Commodities ſold. | 
Aſhbrictle | 8 25 Cattle 
r Wed. J- 
hs kin wel. pi 
a neſday after * 
September -| 8 | 
, March 2c [Cattle, Sheep and 
Axbridge ; June _ Toys - 
Backwell [September | 21 [Ditto 
„ 
Ito, 
Banwell ö July I Cheeſe 
Bath 1 3 2 — 
Whit Mon itto 
1 — Tueſd Cloth & Horſes 
Brnegar — Wedn.| hee 
—— 'Thurſ Horſes 
1 March 25 Cattle, Sheep, Horſes 
[Piſhop's-Lydeard 7 September 3 Toys — 4 
Bleagon 0 | ; 5” © "a and : 
Brewton | Cattle 
— End, an or 
GP 4 All forts of Goods 
| Ten Days-each 
Bromfield Cattle, Hats, &c. 
Buckland Cattle and Cheeſe 
Burnham Cattle, Sheep, Horſes 
Caſtlecary ö Cattle & Sheep 
Chard 5 Cattle and Pedlary 
Chedder | 8 * and 


Places. Months. 
———— 
Chiſſelborough [Ofober 
1] Cock-Hill December 
Comb St Nicho- | Wedn. bef. 
las December 
Crook horn September 
Firſt Friday 
| in May 
i} Crowcomb ond. after 
'f [Auguſt 
—_— 
. {| Mond. after 
cm,“ Auge 
F}Jul 
Dulverton 5 3 
4. Dundry September 
Dunſter Whit Mon. 
Eaſt-Brent Auguſt 
Freſhford September 
— ruary 
July 
Frome 0 1 
November 
1} Glaſtonbury September 
Holloway May 
Huntſpill une 4 
: FiLaſt Wedn. |. 
Ilmiſter 1 i Auguſt. 
July 
Ivelcheſter 1 — 
March 
Keynſham 1 Auguſt 
Kilminton — U 
Wedn. bef. 
Holy Thurſ.] 
King's = Thurſ. $e'n- 
night after 
October 
Langeridge ' [Auguſt 


R 


Commodities ſold. 


Cattle, Sheep, and 
30 Horſes 
Ditto, Cheeſe & Toy 


Cattle and Dra 


Cattle and Sheep 
Cattle 

Ditto, Sheep, H. 
Ped: oma 


ary 
Cattle, Horſes, Sheep 
Cheeſe 


Cattle and Cheeſe | 


Cheeſe 

Catrle and Cheeſe 

Cattle 

Ditto 

Cattle and Sheep | 

Ditto, Horſes, Pigs | 
and Cheeſe 


; Cattle f 


Cattle and Cheeſe 
Ditto, Horſes, Pigs 


Cattle 


itto 


Places. 


. 
— ee ——————_—— 
— — 1 — 
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Places. Months. Days] Commodities ſold. Places. Months, 9 Commodities ſold. 
Sec. Mond. | : [Tueſday in J 
in Lent Ditto — 
June 29 Ditto and Lambs Tueſ. three 
September | 24 [Cattle and Colts weeks afte 
November | 11 Cattle, Hogs, Sheep ditto 
Auguſt 10 Cattle and Cheeſe Somerton < [Tueſday fix Cattle 
| 1 Cattle weeks aft 
April 25 [Ditto and Cheeſe ditto 
* 15 | TR - 
ueida — * Weeks afte 
| fore hi Candle and Horſes 1 dino 
Sunday South Brent October 10 [Cattle, Sheep, Horſes 
Auguſt 21 Hogs and Pedlary South-Petherton [July 5 [Cattle and Lambs 
June 5 le & T Staverdale Auguſt j——jBullocks and Hogs 
October 2 8 c e & Toys 38 July 11 [Cattle, Sheep, Lambs 
Monday af- —_— 1 September | 28 and Wool 
1 Ditto & Cheeſe Stogurſey f — 4 2 | Cattle & Sheep 
Tueſday in April 2 . 
Mil Eaſter Week Catt) Stoke-Gomer — - _ 
— July 25 2 8 | Stoke und. Hamden|April 25 [Cattle and Pedlary 
October 10 | Stowey September | 7 Ditto and Toys 
Wedneſday | Friday bef 
Mimchead 5 — as | * edlary | Sucklebridge 1 Cattle 
Moorlinch Auguſt 20 Cattle October 
Montacute May 6 [Cattle, Sheep, Leather | 83 June 10 Cattle and Horſes |} 
North-Curry Auguſt 1 |Cattle, Sheep, Toys | July 17 [Pitto—laſts three day 
North-Petherton May —— {Shoes and Toys Ubley October Cattle, Hogs, Cheeſc 
Nunn ovember | 11 Cattle Watchet Auguſt 4 |Cattle 7 
Otterford —————| 17 Poe. Sheep, Horſes, c. Wedmore 25 Ditto and Sheep 
FA May | 6 [Ditto | hurl. bef. | 
November | 8 [Ditto | Wellington aſter Cattle 
March 22 ů and Cloth — Thurſ. 
11 — — 27 [Clo a 20 ; 
Philips-Norton May 1 [Ditto Wellow 1 0 - 17 Dito 
Auguſt 29 [Ditto and Cattle May 30 
Thurſ. bef. June 24 
May 12 Wells ORober 10 | | Cattle, Horſes, 
Porlock Thurſ. bef. "OM 14 | { Sheep, Hogs 
857 October 9 — November | 17 
hurſ. bef. | 30 
November | 12 Weſlon-Zoyland [September | g [Cattle 
Portbury Whit Mond.“ Cattle and Shee Whit-down Whit Mon. Cattle and Horſes 
Priddy 1 2 10 Ditto and Horſes Williton — Mon. Hardware and Toys 
neen Camel tober 25 [Cattle 1092 ay 12 
Lich June 25 [Ditto nd Sheep Wivilicomb September | 25 [ Cattle 
a Mond. after Wootton-Courtney 19 Ditto 
1 Auguſt — Cattle and Cheeſe | Yarlington Auguſt 15 Ditto, Sheep, Horſes 
Ruiſhton What Mond. Bullocks and Toys ff yeovil $ une 28 Ditto and Wool 
St. Decumens Auguſt 24 |Cattle and Goods | ovember | 17 Ditto and Lambs 
Shipton-Mallet | 8 [Ditto and Cheeſe 


* 
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Diſt. 
Names of Places. | from Neighbouring Seats. 
Lon. APE 
Prom London to| Miles 
Bath. 
„ eee F 
(ſeep. 333. 74¹ 
W Fi- 
field 77 
Overton 784 
Weſt Kennet 791 
Sillbury-Hill 8oZ | On the right of 85 is Comp- 
Beckington 814 | ton-Baſlet, the ſeat of Wil- 
Calne 874 | liam Northey, Eſq. And 
Studley 892 about a mile beyond is 
Blacklands, the ſeat of 


Names of Places 


LA 


Chippenham 
Pickwick 
Box 
Bathford 
Bath Eaiton 
Walcot 
Batk 


- Neighbouring Seats. 


Thomas Maundrell, Efq. 

At Studley is the ſeat of —— 
Brown, Eſq. And near it 
Beau Wood, a ſeat of the 
earl of Shelburne. 

Near Bath is Prior Park, the 
ſeat of thelate Ralph Allen, 
Eſq. now in the poſſeſſion 
of the biſhop of Glouceſter. 


Names 
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| Diſt. 4 | Diſt. ; N 
Names of Places. | from | * Neighbouring Seats. Names of Places. | from Neighbouring Seats. | 
Lon ” W=4 Lon. | Sb *. 
Another Road to | Hilperton 972 | 
Bath. Miles 8 984 ö 
Wingfield 100 N x 
To Beckington 812 Farley | | 102 mow F 4 = 2 8 
Wandſdite 844 Philip's Norton | 104 — 7 — 5 n * | 
\ Devizes 882 | Falkland «+ * 106 ungertora. 
geend gal Near Seend, on the left, is || Kilmarſton | 1094 
Melkſham 96 | Seend Green, the feat of || Chilcompton 112 | | 
Shaw 97 L. W. Seymour. Old-down 113% | Near Old-down is Stone- 
Atford 99 | In Seend, on the left, is the || Embero 115 Eaſton, the ſeat of Richard 
Horſe and Jockey | 100Z | fine ſeat of Mr. Awdry, Wells 120 Hippeſly Cox, Eſq. | 
Kingſdown-hill 1024 At Molkſham is the ſeat of * | "I 
Bathford 104 William Long, Eſq. | \ | | 
Bath Eaſton Loc Near Shaw is the feat of the | 
Walcot 1064 late Robert Neale, Eſq. 
Bath 1074 | now the property of his FR 
| grand-daughter. And a From Bath to 
| | little farther is the new- Bridgewater and 
W built houſe of the Rev. Dr. Taunton | 
lin Walter. | 
4 ds hula To Radſtock 7 
| Old Down 1314 
| From London to f Wells . 19 1 
Briſtol. Cy 22 
Glaſtonbury 2 
To Chippenham | 932 Pipers Inn 64 
Wraxhal 101+ Bridgewater 49 | 
Marſhfield 104 Taunton 582 
Tugghill 1074 3 . | Ait. * $ 
Barton-Hill - 112 At Heobuty, five miles north x mtu d 
| Dungeon Croſs 114z [of Briſtol, is Blaize Caſtle, Another Road from 
St. George 157” |- the fear of = = Farr, 'Efq. Bath to Taunton. | 
ie ** And at King's Weſton is 
I the ſeat of Lord Clifford. To Glaſtonbury 242 | 
may 1 1 Walton 28 
From London to 1 d d i; Creinton 314 
Wells. At 86 is the ſeat of the late Middleſey 35 
Sir Paul Methuen. 5 Lyng a 40 
To Beckington 812 | At Devizes Green is the ſeat |] Durſton 42 
Wandſditch 844 | of the family of Eyles; and |] Monkton 44 
Devizes 882 | not far from it is Spy Park, |] Taunton 721 
Seend | 921 | the ſeat of the Bayntuns. | 
took, what they imagined, an infallible method to 
S ECT. II. blaſt his character, and accompliſh his ruin, by repre- 


Biography of SOMERSETSHIRE., . 


OGER BACON, the greateſt philoſopher of his 
time, was born about the latter end of the reign 
of king John, either at or near Ivelcheſter. Havin 
ſtudied ſome time at Oxford, he travelled abroad, an 
heard lectures in the univerſity of Paris, where he ac- 
quired conſiderable reputation for his knowledge in 
logic and phyſic. | 

When he had finiſhed his ſtudies he became a 
Franciſcan friar, but in what convent we are not in- 
formed, though, from a variety of circumſtances, it 
appears to have been ſomewhere in Paris. | 

The indolent lives of monks and friars (which was 
only equalled by their ignorance) has been through 
many ages held out to public view as an object of ri- 
dicuſe and deteſtation ; but Bacon had a ſoul ſuperior 
to vulgar prejudices, not giving his aſſent to any pro- 
poſition in 2 78" tae a unleſs it was either ſupported 
by rational evidence, or proved by vulgar demon- 
ſtration. 

Mr. Bacon, whoſe mechanical genius in particular 
was very fertile, formed many curious machines in 
optics, at that time almoſt, if not wholly unknown. 
But ignorance, the conſtant enemy of ſcience, did not 
Iuffer him to remain long unmoleſted ; for having con- 
ſtructed a teleſcope, he communicated the diſcoveries 
he had made to ſome of his own brotherhood, who be- 
ing unwilling he ſhould eclipſe them in reputation, 

42 


ſenting him to the vulgar as one who kept a corre- 
ſpondence with the devil; but Mr. Bacon vindicated 
himſelf in ſuch a manner, that, though they could not 
comprehend the value of his diſcoveries, they were ob- 
liged, from motives of intereſt, to deſiſt from proſe- 
cuting him for ſome years. | 

During this interval he employed his time in re- 
forming the Julian Kalendar; but for want of proper 
encouragement, the affair was dropped till many 
years after his death. 

The friars, having failed in their firſt attempt againſt 
Bacon, were determined to make more ſure work on 
a freſh experiment. Having collected ſome paſſages 
from his writings, they accuſed him of hereſy ; upon 
which he was thrown into priſon, where he remained 
for ſeveral years. — EE 

On the advancement of Nicholas IV. to the papal 
chair, Bacon appealed to his holineſs ; but the pope, 
who had been formerly a friar, and general of the or- 
der, was as 8 as any of the fraternity, and 
— Mr. Bacon did not meet with the leaſt re- 

reſs. 

At length, by the intereſt of ſome worthy noble- 
man, he procured his liberty, but not till he was far 
advanced in years, when he returned to his native 
country, and ſettled at Oxford, where he died inthe 
Soth year of his age, and was buried in the Franciſ- 
can monaſtery in that city. 

His works were afterwards publiſhed by Dr. Jebb, 

among which his Opus Majus is ſtill greatly — 
6 A ir 
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Sir James DvEx, a very able lawyer, was born at 


Roundhill, in this county, in the year 1511. After 
ſtudying fome years in the univerſity of Oxford, he 


entered himſelt a ſtudent of the Inner Temple, where | 


he acquired a perfect knowledge of the laws of his 
country, and was called up to the bar. 

In the reign of Edward VI. being then a member 
of the Houſe of Commons, he was choſen ſpeaker, 
and at the end of the ſeſſion called up to the degree 
of ſergeant. | 

During the reign of queen Mary he was ſucceſſively 
a juſtice of the Common Pleas and King's Bench. 
On the acceſlion of queen Elizabeth he was appointed 
chief-juſtice of the former, and this dignity he en- 
joyed till his death, which happened in 1581, in the 

oth year of his age. He was buried at Stowton 
= Huntingdonſhire, where he had a conſiderable 
eltate. 

As a lawyer his reputation is eſtabliſhed in Weſt- 
minſter-hall, his excellent volume of reports being 
every day quoted in the courts of juftice. As a ma- 
giftrate, he behaved with the greateſt integrity, and 
adminiſtered juſtice with the ſtricteſt impartiality. 


SAREL DANIEL, a very harmonious poet, and 
judicious hiſtorian, was born at Taunton, in this 
county, in the year 1562. He was firſt educated at 
the free-ſchool of that town, from whence he re- 
moved to Oxford, and finiſhed his ſtudies in Magda- 
len college in that univerſity. 

Towards the latter end of the reign of queen Eli- 
zabeth he came to London, where he procured the 
place of poet-laureat on the death of the celebrated 
Spencer ; but this office having no ſalary at that time 
annexed to it, he remained in low circumſtances till 
the acceſſion of James I. when he was appointed one 
of the grooms ot the chamber to Anne of Denmark, 
conſort of that prince. 

On the marriage of the princeſs Elizabeth, he re- 
tired from court, and lived privately at a houſe in Old- 
ftreet, and afterwards at Philip's Norton in this 
county, where he died in 1619. 

His poetical works were firſt publiſhed in folio a few 
years after his death, and in 1718 they were reprinted 
m two volumes in twelves. His hiſtory of England, 
though little regarded in the preſent age, is one of the 
beſt works of that nature eyer yet publiſhed. It be- 
gins with the Norman conqueſt, and reaches to the 
end of the reign of Edward [I]. 


Jony Hares, a pious and learned divine, and 

reatly reſpected by his co-temporaries, was born at 
Bach in 1584. He was educated at Eaton ſchool, and 
afterwards at Merton college in Oxford, where he was 
choſen fellow, and appointed Greek profeſſor. 
During the time the ſynod of Dort was diſputing 


concerninꝑ the difference hetween the tenets of Calvin 


and Arminius, Hales embraced the opportunity of 
accompanying ſir Dudley Carleton, who went at that 
time ambaſſador to the Hague. 
When they arrived in Holland, Hales went to Dort, 
where being introduced to the ſynod by his worthy 
friend and countryman, doctor Joſeph Hall, after- 
wards biſhop of Exeter and Norwich, he attended to 
hear the debates, and ſent an account of each day's 
proceedings to the Englith ambaſſador at the Hague ; 
and on his return to England publiſhed them. 
In the reign of Charles I. be was ſummoned be- 
fore archbiſhop Laud, for writing an eſſay on ſchiſm, 
when inſtead of being punithed, he was preſented 
to a canonry in the chapel of Windſor ; but deprived 
ſoon after by order of the long parliament. 
In his old age he lived in a private houſe belonging 
to a poor widow at Eaton, whoſe huſband had for- 
merly been his ſervant, having nothing to ſupport 
himfzlf except what aroſe from the ſale of his valuable 
library. 

He died in 1656, and was buried in the church-yard 
of Eaton college. 

In his —12 adhered to the doctrines of Calvin; 
but in his advanced years his thoughts became more 
enlarged, and he confidered the teneuts of the Re- 


| 
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afterwards at St. Alban's hall in Oxford. 


greateſt part of ö 
palaces that had ſuffered conſiderably during the uſur- 
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monſtrants as more conſiſtent with genuine chriſtia- 
nity. 


RonerT BLAKE, the glory of the Engliſh navy, 
during the time of Oliver Cromwell, was born at 
Bridge water in this county, in the year 1598. He 
was educated firſt at the free - ſchool in that town, and 
When he 

left the univerſity he reſided near Bridgewater on a 

{mall paternal eſtate, till 1640, when he was choſen 

a burgeſs in parliament for that corporation; aud on 

the breaking out of the civil wars he accepted a com- 

miſſion in the parliament's army, in which ftation he 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a ſinguiar manner, by detend- 
ing Taunton againſt the king's forces. 

The parliament being engaged in a war with Hol- 
land, Blake entered into the ſervice, where he ſoon 
roſe to the higheſt command, although he was then 

above forty years of age, and had never been at ſea 

before. Being poſſeſſed with an undaunted courage, 

he engaged the Burch fleet, and although commanded 
by their greateſt admirals, De Wit, De Ruyter and 

Van Tromp, yet he defeated them without any con- 
fiderable loſs. He afterwards failed up the Mediter- 
ranean, and cannonaded Tunis, burning ſeveral Tur. 
kiſh men of war, and landing a body of forces, who 
killed above three thouſand of the enemy, Upon his 
return home, he attacked Tripoly and Algiers, and 
compelled thoſe rohbers to deliver up all their chriſ- 
tian ſlaves. 

Hle continued in the navy after Oliver Cromwell 
had ſeized the government, although he was himlelf 


a Republican in ſentiment, telling the ſailors, that it 


was their duty to tight for their country, into what- 
ever hands the government might tall. His laſt action 


| was not only the greateſt he ever performed, but ſuch 


as would have been recorded with everlaſting honour 
by the antient Greeks and Romans. 

In. 1656 he failed from England, and engaged the 
Spanith fleet in the bay of Santa Cruz, under a dread- 
ful diſcharge of artillery from the ſurrounding forts 
and caſtles, deſtroying ſixteen plate ſhips, and retiring 
with a very inconſiderable loſs. This was the lat 

ſervice he performed for his country ; for being ſeized 
with the ſcurvy and dropſy, he died on his return to 
England in the month of Auguit 1656, in the 58th 
year of his age. | 

GILBERT SHELDON Was the ſon of Roger Sheldon, 
ſervant to the earl of Shrewibury, and born at Staua- 
ton in this county in the year 1598. He received the 
firſt rudiments of learning at the tree-ſchool of Faun- 

ton, from which he was removed, at the age of fifteen, 
to Trinity college, Oxford, where, having taken his 
degrees in the arts, he was elected a fellow of All Souls 
college in that univerſity. 

After he had entered into holy orders he was ap- 
pointed chaplain to the lord-keeper Coventry, who 
preſented him to a prebendary in the cathedral of 
Glouceſter, which he held with the living of Hackney 
in Middleſex. 

He was afterwards elected warden of All Soul's 
college; and during the civil wars he ſtrictly adhered 
to his royal maſter, not forſaking him in any of his 
difficulties or diſtreſſes, till he ſaw him ſuffer death by 
the hands of his own ſubjects. | 

All his ecclefiaſtical preterments being ſeized by or- 


1 


der of the parliament, he ſpent part of his time in 


retirement, and the reſt in viſiting the exiled nobility 
and gentry in France. But on the reſtoration of 


| Charles II. he was appointed biſhop of London; and 
in 1633 was tranſlated to the fee of Canterbury. 
+ He died at his archiepiſcopal palace at Lambeth on 


the gth of November, 1677; and was according to 
his own defire, buried in the church of Croydon, 

which he had repaired and beautified. 
He was a very munificent prelate, and ſpent the 
his revenues in repairing the epiſcopal 


pation. The great theatre at Oxford was erected at 


his ſole expence, which remains a laſting monument 
of his public ſpirit and love of learning. 7 
| OHN 
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one Lock, one of the greateſt philoſophers that 
RE this kingdom, or any other, ever produced, was 
born at Wrington. in this county, in the year 1632. 
He was ſome. time a ſtudent in Wettminiter-ſchool, 
and afterwards in Chriſt-church, Oxford, where he 
laid the foundation of thoſe excellent works which 
have done ſo much honour to his name, and ſuch ſig- 
nal ſervice to literature in general. 

During his reſidence at Oxford, he applied himſelf 
to the ſtudy of phyſic, in which, he made ſuch remark- 
able progreſs, that the great Dr. Sydenham commit- 
ted the revival of one of his pieces to Mr. Lock; and 


ſuch was the doctor's high opinion of his abilities, - 


that in the dedication, he told him, he did not believe 
there was a greater man in the univerſe. - 

Mr. Lock never intended to, make phyſie his pro- 
feſſion in lite, but only conſidered it as a ſcience, lead- 
ing to a more perfect knowledge of nature than could 
be acquired by ſpeculation. Thus acquainted with 
practical knowledge, there is no wonder he conceived 
an early prejudice againſt ſyſtems founded on bare 
conjecture, and which may with propriety be called 
the key to falſe knowledge; for, inſtead of informing 
the judgment, they tend to lead the ſtudent into all 
the mazes of error, | 

When Mr. Lock left Oxford, he came to London, 
and, without ſoliciting the poſt, was appointed ſecre- 
tary to fir William Swan, who was ſent on an em- 
badly to ſome of the German princes. On his return, 
he accompanied the earl and counteſs of Northumber- 
land to France, where he ſpent ſome time with the 
learned at Paris. | 

His merit began about this time to be more fully 
known, and the great, .though unfortunate, earl of 
Shaftſbury, appointed him to the place of one of the 
commillionzrs of trade, worth Fool. per annum, 
which duty he diſcharged with an unthaken fidelity, 
till his noble patron was deprived of the great ſeal, 
when Mr. Lock was alſo diſplaced. 8 

From his early youth he ſtrictly practiſed every 
moral duty; and having a diſtinguiſhed triendſhip for 
the earl of Shaftſbury, he adhered to him under all 
the difficulties he had to ſtruggle with in his oppoſition 
to a vicious court; and when that noble lord was ob- 
liged to leave England, Mr. Lock went as a volun- 
tary exile in his retinue, not leaving him till his eyes 
were cloſed in death. | TE 

Under the arbitrary government which prevailed at 
this time, when ſuſpicion only of guilt was wrought 
up to conſtitute criminal evidence, it is no way ſur- 
PG Mr. Lock, who was acquainted with all 
Shaftſbury's ſecrets, ſhould be marked out for de- 
ſtruction ; but well knowing, that if he returned to 
England, he muſt ſhare the ſame fate as the great 
Sydney, he wiſely choſe to remain at Utrecht, where 
he ſtudied the beſt writers on the civ law, and wrote 
his celebrated work on the Human Underſtanding. 

When king James II. ſet himſelt. above the law, 
by diſpenſing with the penal ſtatutes, Mr. Lock, Dr. 
ae, and ſome other worthy perſons, then in Hol- 
land, laid the plan of the glorious revolution; and 


when the prince of Orange embarked for England, 


thoſe gentlemen accompanied him. After the act of 
abdication, and ſettling of the government, Mr. Lock 
was made commiſſioner of appeals, and ſome years 
after one of the commiſſioners of trade, which he held 
till 1700, when his advanced years and growing infir- 
mities obliged him to refign that valuable.employ-. 
ment, and retire to the houle of {ir Francis ry 7 0a 
at Oates in Eſſex, where he died in 1704, and was 
puried in the church of that pariſh, under a ſmall mo- 
nument, on which was an epitaph written by himſelf. 


Mr. Lock was a ſtrenuous advocate for the Chriſ-. 


tian religion ; and in a letter written on his death- 
bed to a perſon who laboured under ſome doubt con- 
cerning that matter, he tells him, that nothing but the 
hope of divine favour, ariſing from the truth revealed 
in the New "Teſtament, could ſupport him at the aw- 
ful entrance into etetnity. 

As a friend to religion and virtue, he was likewiſe a 
ſtrenuous advocate for the natural rights of mankind, 
and to his excellent letters on Toleration may be aſ- 


cribed the generous notions that prevait at this day 


among the different proteſtants in Europe. 


RAlrH CunworTH, ſon of Dr. Cudworth, rector 
of Aller in Somerſetihire, was born at the parſonage 
houſe in that pariſh in the year 1617. After receiving 
the. firſt rudiments of learning, he was ſent to Ema- 
nuel College in Cambridge, at that time the greateſt 
ſeminary tor puritans in England. 

When he had taken his degree of maſter of arts, 
he became a tutor, and roſe to tuch eminence, that ar 
one time he had no leſs than twenty-eight pupils, a 
thing ſeldom known in any univerſity. | 

| He was not only a great mathematician, but alſo a 
profound linguiſt, being one of thoſe concerned in the 
tamous edition of the Polyglot bible. | 

Having taken orders in the church, he was appointed 
rector of North Cadbury in Somerſetthire, and after- 
wards prebendary of Glouceſter; and at Cambridge 
he was firſt profeſſor of Hebrew, and atterwards mal- 
ter of Clare-hall and Jeſus college. 

He had applied philoſophy and the mathematics to 
the proof of rational religion ; and in the reign of 
Charles IT. when the nation was over-run with im- 
morality and profaneneſs, he ſet himſelf up as an ad- 
vocate tor the truth of morality, and ſupported it by 
the moſt powerful and rational arguments, of whic 
he gave a ſpecimen in his admirable work, intituled, 
The True Intellectual Syſtem of the Univerſe. He 
was likewiſe an enemy to abſolute and unconditional 
predeſtination; and in all his writings diſcovers ſuch 
ſtrength of judgment and ſoldity of thought, that few 
have yet excelled lim. ; 

He died at Cambridge the twenty-eighth of June 


1088, and was buried in the chapel of Jetus College. 


 GeorGe Buri, one of the greateſt advocates for 
the Athanaſian doctrine that ever appeared in Eng- 
land, was born at Wells, in this county, in the year 
1034. He was firſt educated in the tree-ſchool of 
oo city, and afterwards at Exeter-College, Ox- 
ford. | 

During his reſidence at the univerſity, his tutors 
and maſters were all of the Preibyterian perſuaſion, 
and he was obliged to contorm to the externals of 
that religion, aſthough he imbibed early prejudices 
againſt it, and in his own mind conceived the higheſt 
opinion of the church of England, both in diſcipline 
and worſhip. 

Before the reſtoration he was appointed miniſter of 
St. George's near Briſtol, where, although the then 
powers would not ſuffer him to read the liturgy, yet 
he had ſuch an opinion of its ſanctity, that under the 
name of extempore prayer he repeated moſt of its 
collects, and read the 7 4 and leſſons in the order 
they are appointed in the kalender. . 

At the reſtoration, when the church was re-eſta- 
bliſhed, Mr, Bull was preſented to the rectory of 
Suddington in the county of Glouceſter, and having 
taken his degree of doctor in divinity, he was pro- 
moted to a prebendary in the cathedral of that dioceſe, 
and made archdeacon of Landaff. 

During the reign of James II. he preached againſt 
popery with a zeal that does honour to his memory. 
He wrote in Latin a defence of the Nicene faith, 
which, although the work of a proteſtant divine, yet 
was ſo highly eftcemed in Roman catholic countries, 
that the famous Boſſu biſhop of Meaux wrote a letter 
of thanks to the author. 

In 1705, when he was turned of ſeventy years of 
age, queen Anne promoted him to the ſee of St. Da- 
vids, which he only enjoyed about four years, for he 
died at Brecknock on the 17th of February, 1709, 
and was interred in the church of that town. 

His ſermons, publithed after his death, have ever 
been held in the higheſt eſtimation. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH Rowe, fo juſtly celebrated by 
many of her youthful] cotemporaries under the name 
of Philomela, was born at Ivelcheſter, in this couuty, 
in the year 1674. She was the daughter of Mr. Wal- 
ter Singer, a diſſenting miniſter, but poſſeſſed of a 

very 
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very conſiderable fortune, and juſtly eſteemed for his 
humble unaffected piety. 

Early imprefſed with a ſenſe of religion, and the 
fear of Bod, ſhe laid the toundation in her tender 
years of that unitorm courſe of piety and virtue which 
never forſook her. 

Her father being juſtly eſteemed by the nobility and 
gentry in the neighbourhood, the growing merit of 
his beloved daughter did not remain long in obfcurity, 
although ſhe was ſo averſe to the vanity ſo much 
courted by the generality of her ſex, that the always 
preferred retirement to the blandiſhments of what is 
vulgarly called polite life. 

hen the was only twelve years old, the began to 
write verſes, the elegance of which was only obſcured 
in the opinion of too many, by the exalted piety in 
every line ; for whilſt very young, being admitted to 
the ſacrament, ſhe compoſed a hymn, of which the 
two following verſes are a part: 


And art thou mine, my deareft Lord ? 
Then J have all; nor fly 

The boldeſt withes I can form 

Unto a pitch more high. 


Yes—thou art mine; the contract's ſeal'd, 
With thy moſt precious blood, 

And even Almighty power's engag'd 

To ſee it all made good. 


Being with her parents on a viſit at the feat of the 
tord viſcount Weymouth, the honourable Mr. 
Thynne, ſon of that nobleman, was ſo firuck with 
her accompliſhments, that he undertook to teach her 
the French and Italian languages, wherein ſhe made 
ſuch rapid progreſs, that ſhe was able to read and 
tranſlate Taſſo in a few months. The lord viſcount 
Weymouth and his family had notions of religion 
very different from thoſe of miſs Singer ; but ſo ſtrict 
were her morals, ſo unaffected her piety, and ſo en- 
gaging her converſation and behaviour, that the was 
ever a welcome gueſt at their houſe. Even the pious 
Dr. Kenn, who had been deprived of his bithopric 
for refuſing to comply with the revolution, was plea- 
fed with her converfation, and delighted much in her 
company. 

Her parents dying ſhe was left in poſſe ſſion of a valu- 
able eſtate, and many propoſals of marriage were made 
her by people in very high rank; but ſhe often de- 
clared, that nothing leſs than the moſt elevated piety 
ſhould ever make the leaſt impreflion on her heart; 
and herein her higheſt wiſhes were gratified. 

Mr. Thomas Rowe, a young gentleman, and fon 
of Mr. Rowe, a diſſenting minifter in London, re- 
turned from Leyden in Holland in 1709, where he 
had finiſhed his academical ſtudies, and was dehgned 
by his parents for the miniſtry ; but baving an inde- 

ndent fortune, and but a weak conſtitution, he re- 
linquithed all thoughts of that facred office, and lived 
privately, devoting his whole time to ſtudy, and the 
practice of every religious duty. Being on a vifit at 
the houſe of a friend, he became acquainted with the 
celebrated miſs Singer, who ſoon diſcovered his great 
merit, knowlege and picty. - 


A mutual fame was quickly caught, 
Was quickly too reveal'd ; 

For neither boſom ladg'd a with 
That virtue keeps conceal'd. 


This happy pair were united in marriage, and for 
the ſpace of five years enjoyed all the raptures of con- 
jugal happineſs, each being fully ſenſible of their feli- 
city; Mr. Rowe that he was poſſeſſed of an ineſtima- 
ble jewel in his ſpouſe ; and ſhe, that her huſband 
was the moſt virtuous, the moſt accompliſhed, and the 
moſt pious man on whom ſhe could have placed her 
affections. 

Mr. Rowe had formed the deſign of writing a ſup- 
plement to Plutarch's lives, and actually finiſhed ſome 
part of it, (which was publiſhed after his death) but 


being of a very delicate conſtitution, he was fſeized 
with a conſumption, which put a period to his life on 
the 13th of May, 1715, in the aꝙth year of his age. 

It is little to be wondered at that ſo melancholy an 
event ſhould produce the deepeſt ſorrow to his widow. 
She wrote an elegy on the occaſion that would have 
cone honour to the greateſt genius, whether antient 
or modern; but her behaviour, ever conſiſtent with 
the fear of God, and love of religion, ſhone forth 
with a double luſtre, by her becoming reſignation to 
the will of that God, whoſe ſervice ſhe conſidered as 
the moſt perfect freedom. 

As ſoon as ihe had ſettled her affairs in London, 
the retired to Frome in this county, where the ſpent 
the remainder of her days in the ſame heavenly man- 
ner ſhe firſt began in life; reading the beſt writers, 
and correiponding with ſome of the greateſt nobility in 
the kingdom : but chiefly engaged in preparing for 
that ſociety where there is uninterrupted pleafure, and 
ſuch as can never decay. When earneſtly preſſed, the 
ſometimes went for a few weeks on a viſit to ſome of 


the nobility, particularly the counteſs of Hertford, 
to whom ſhe ſays, in one of her letters, When [ 
contract a friendſhip it is for eternity.“ 


She enjoyed a peculiar ſtrength of conſtitution, and 
paſſed a long ſeries of years with uninterrupted health. 
About a year and à half before her death, ſhe was 
ſeized with a violent diſtemper. Though this diſor- 


| der, as ſhe ſaid to one of her moſt intimate friends, 


found her mind not quite ſo ſerene, and prepared to 
meet death, as ſhe could wiſh, yet when, by frequent 
meditation on the atonement of our Bleſſed Redeemer, 
the had fortified herſelf againft that fear and diffidence 
(from which the moſt exalted piety does not always 
lecure us in ſo awful an hour) the experienced ſuch 
ſweetneſs and joy, that ſhe ſaid, with tears, „ ſhe 
knew not that the had felt the like in all her life.” 

After ſhe had recovered from this illneſs her tem- 
perance and ferenity of mind encouraged all her ac- 
quaintance to flatter themſelves with a much longer 
1 of her than it pleaſed heaven to allow 
them. 

On the morning of the day ſhe died, fhe ſeemed in 
perfect health ; and in the evening the converſed with 
2 friend, with her uſual cheartulneſs. About ten 
o'clock at night her ſervant, hearing an uncommon 
noiſe in her miſtreſs”s room, ran into it andfound her on 
the floor, ſpeeckleſs, and in the agonies of death. A 


| phyſician and ſurgeon were immediately ſent for, but 


ſhe expired, before they arrived, on the 2oth of Fe- 
bruary, 1737. A religious book was found lying open, 
by her, as alſo ſome looſe papers, on one of which were 
written the following unconnected ſentences : 


O guide, and counſel, and protect my ſoul from fin: 
O ipeak, and let me know thy heavenly will! | 
Speak evidently to my liſt'ning ſoul | 

© fill my ſoul with love, with light, with peace! 
And whiſper heavenly comforts to my foul ! 

O ſpeak, celeſtial ſpirit ! in the ſtrain 

Of love and heavenly pleaſure, to my foul ! 


Thus it appeared that, in reading pious meditations, 
or forming devout. ejaculations, Mrs. Rowe made 
the laſt uſe of the powers of reaſon below the ſky. 

She was buried, at her own requeſt, under the ſame 
ſtone with her father, at the diſſenter's meeting-houſe 
at Frome. Her death was lamented by all degrees of 
people. The poor poured many tears over her grave, 
and recounted to each other the condeſcending man- 
ner in which the liſtened to their requeſts, and the 
many inſtances of bounty the had repeatedly beſtowed. 


on them. 


Among her papers were found letters to her moſt 
intimate friends, particularly one to the . ingenious 
Dr. Watts, wherein were the following words, “Be- 
fore this reaches you I ſhall be in the poſſeſſion of 
that glory procured for ſinners by the death of a 
© beloved Redeemer.” Beſides her love of the fine 
arts, and benevolence to her fellow creatures, ſhe 


ſeems to have had only two things in view as primary. 
| | | duties, 
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duties, ah the love of God, and the moſt dutiful 
reſpect to her huſband: 


For heav'n and hymen all her ſongs were made, 
And all her vows to heav'n and hymen paid. 


Mrs. Rowe was a gentle and kind miſtreſs : ſhe did 
not think it too great an act of condeſcenſion to, fit 
by the bed of a ſick ſervant, and read to her books of 

1ety. Her great humanity would not ſuffer her to 
be offended with ſlight faults : and, as ſhe never diſ- 
miſſed any one from her family, ſo none of her ſer- 
vants ever left her, but when they changed their con- 
dition by marriage. f ; 

She was a warm and generous friend, juſt, if not 
partial, to the merits of thoſe whom ſhe loved, and 
moſt candid to their errors, She was ever ready to do 
good offices, and endeayoured, by her diſcourſe and 
example, to diffuſe practical religion throughout her 
neighbourhood, | 3 

She wrote ſeveral excellent pieces on religious ſub- 
jects; among which that entitled ** Friendſhip in 


Death, in twenty Letters from the Dead to the Liv- |] 


ing,” will ever be held in the higheſt eſtimation. | 


Joann Jxwis, whoſe writings concerning ſeveral 
arts of the Engliſh hiſtory are well known, was born 
at Briſtol in this county, in the month of Auguſt, 
1675. He was initiated in grammar learning at the 
free-(chool of Winbourne in Dorſetſhire, and tmiſhed 
his ſtudies in Exeter College, Oxford. | | 
He entered early into holy orders, and after obtain- 
ing ſeveral ſmall livings, he reſigned them all for that 
of Minſtre in the iſle of Thanet, and Margate in 
Kent, where he reſided till his death, which happen 
ed in 1747. | 
He was the author of feveral works relating to our 
happy reformation from popery, beſide ſome others 
on the antiquity of this iſland. 


HENRY Grove, an eminent divine among the pro- 
teſtant diſſenters, an elegant writer, and ingenious 
poet, was born at Taunton in this county, in the 


year 1683, and educated at the diſſenting academy of |; 
that town, 1 


When he had finiſhed his ſtudies he ſpent about 
two years in London, in company with his beloved 
friend Dr. Watts, and ſeveral other ingenious per- 
ſons ; and in 1705, when he was only twenty-two 

ears of age, he returned to Taunton, and was cho- 
en, firſt, miniſter of the meeting, and afterwards 
principal tutor to the academy. | 

Being a perfect maſter of every part of literature, 
and poſſeffing the moſt engaging behaviour in conver- 
fation, he was offered the higheſt preferments, if he 
would conform to the eſtabliſhed church ; but no 
promiſes could make him deſert thoſe principles which 


he confidered as conſiſtent with ſcripture and genuine 


chriſtianity. 

He kept a correſpondence with the greateſt men of 
the age, particularly Dr. Clarke and Dr. Watts; but 
what was ſtill more valuable, the amiable Mrs. Rowe, 
not only honoured him with her friendſhip, but alſo 
delighted in his company. 

He diſcharged the duties of his ſtation with the ut- 

moſt diligence, and lived in the moſt exemplary man- 
ner, till the 27th of February, 1738, when he was 
carried off by a fever, to the regret of many worthy 
perſons, by whom he was equally eſteemed for his pi- 
ety, 

His works, which have been collected and pub- 
liſhed fince his death, make twelve volumes in octavo, 
feveral of which are ſermons,ſome on theological ſub- 
jects, and others on practical duties. He alſo wrote 
a ſyſtem of moral philoſophy, which is founded on 
the moſt benevolent ſentiments. It muſt not be for- 
gotten that he was the author of the following num- 
bers of that celebrated work the Spectator, viz. No. 
$11. 601. 626. 635. 


BENJAMIN Robins, the celebrated engineer, was 
43 | 
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his faculties being then on the deeline. 
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born at Bath 1707, his ſather being one of the pzopt*© 
called quakers. [le had but an ordinary education : 
but his genius furmounted every diffieulty, and before 
he had compleated the twenty-tirſt year of his age Was 
choſen a fellow of the Royal Society. Having made 
the mathematics his ſtudy, he wrote a learned defence 
of fir Iſaac Newton's Fluxions againſt the objections 


of Dr. Berkley, and in 1742 publiſhed Lis principles 


of gunnery, wherein he carried that art to a much 
higher. degree of perfection than had been hitherto 
known. This raiſed his reputation in-the world, and 
he was appointed to a ſmall place in the Tower, which 


he reſigned in 1749 for that of engineer general to 


the Eaſt India Company, and failed for their fettle- 
ments, where he arrived in 1750, but the climate not 
agreeing with his conſtitution, he returned to Eng- 
land, and died in July 1751. He aſſiſted Mr. Walter 
in compiling the account of lord Anſon's voyage. 


Henry FIELDING, the celebrated author of Tom 
Jones, and ſeveral other wofks, was born at Sharpham 
Park, near Glaſtonbury, in this county, on the 22d of 
April in the year 1707. He received the firſt rudi- 
ments of learning at a private ſchool ; but ſo bad an 
opinion had he of his tutor, that, in his hiſtofy of 
Joſeph Andrews, he ridicules him under the name of 
Parſon Truliber. He was afterwards removed to 


Eaton, where he fpent ſeveral years, and became ac- 


quainted with ſome perſons, his fellow-ſtudents, who 
have-fince-done honour to their country, particularly 
the earl of Chatham and lord Lyttelton. 

When he left Eaton, his father ſent him to Holland. 
where he ſtudied the civil law in the univerſities of 
Leyden and Utrecht. 

On his return to England he wrote ſeveral things 
for the ſtage, which had conſiderable ſucceſs ; and on 
the death of his mother, he became poſſeſſed of an 
eſtate of two hundred pounds per annum. 

About this time he married, but ſ@ little regard had 
he for prudent ceconomy, that with the rents of his 
ſmall eſtate he attempted to make the ſame figure in 
high life, as thoſe who were poſſeſſed of as many thou- 
ſands, the effect of which was that he ſoon found him- 
ſelf involved in debts, without any probable proſpect 
of ever being able to pay them. 

Being thus reduced to diſtreſſed circumſtances, he 
took chambers in the Temple, and ſtudied the law 
with ſuch unwearied diligence, that he was called up 
to the bar. In | | | 

In this new. profeſſion, howeyer, he had not any 
ſucceſs, ſo that he was once more obliged to commencg 
author for the ſtage, and wrote ſeveral things, which 
procured him a temporary ſubſiſtance. 

Soon after this, he publiſhed his Joſeph Andrews, 
Tom Jones, and Amelia, each of which are admirable 
in their way, though executed on different plans. 

He was afterwards appointed an acting juſtice for 
the county of Middleſex, with a penſion out of the 
public treaſury, which was procured for him by his 
great friends the duke of Newcaſtle and Mr. Pelham. 

Being greatly afflicted with the gout, together with 
a complication of other diforders, he reſigned his of- 
fice to his half-brother (now fir John Fielding), and 
by the advice of his phyſicians, undertook a voyage to 
Liſbon. This experiment, however, did not produce 
the deſired effect, he being obliged to return to Eng- 
land ſoon after; when he wrote a humourous account 
of his voyage. 

He died in the month of Auguſt 1754, leaving be- 
hind him a widow and four children. 

His works were publiſhed, in 1762, in four volumes, 
quarto, and eight volumes, octavo, with notes, and 
his life by ArthurMurphey, Eſq. of Lincoln's [nn ; 
and ſince that time in twelve volumes duodecimo. 

It has been remarked, that Joſeph Andrews, like 


the firſt efforts of genius, is eclipſed by Tom Jones, 


his moſt perfect work, as Amelia is inferior to both, 
However, 
his voyage to Liſbon ſhews, that neither diſeaſes nor 
any other afflictions, could ever diveſt him of that vi- 


vacity for which he was ſo much diſtinguiſhed. 
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DEVONS HIER E, which is ſituated in the Dioceſe of EX ETER, and Province of 
CaNTERBURY, is 


"Y 4 "_ ; 


: N 


. 


Bounded by 


Extends 


1 


Contains 


| Sends to Parliament 


Somerſetſhire, E. 
Cornwall, W. 
The Briſtol Channel, N. 


In length 69 miles 
In breadth 66 miles 
And is about 200 in cir- 


33 Hundreds 
1 Ci 
40 Market Towns 


Twenty-ſix Members, 


VIZs © 


2 forthe county 
The Engliſh Channel, S. | cumference. | 394 Pariſhes 2 Exeter 
| | 117 Vicarages 2 Totneſs 
| 1733 Villages 2 Plymouth | 
| 2 Okehampton | 
2 Barnſtaple | 
| - | 2 Plymton 
2 Honiton 
8 2 Taviſtock | 
| | þ | 2 Aſhburton | 
| 2 Dartmouth 2294 
2 Bearalſtone wy | 
2 Tiverton. | 
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Devonſhire, while under the government of the Romans, was called Danmonii, or Denmonii, the name 
being differently written by different authors. In the time of the Heptarchy it was under the Weſt- 
Saxons, when it received the name of Deuonſcyre, from the Britiſh words deunan and 22 which 
ſignify deep vallies, moſt of the towns and villages being in a low fituation ; and from thence its pre- 

ſent name is derived. 117 15 | 


| Bow, the moſt central town in the county, is fituated 189 miles weft of London. 


The principal manufactures of Nevonſhire are Woolen Cloths and Bone Lace. 


SECT. L 
Natural Hiſtory of Devonsnine. 


| As this county is of large extent, and greatly di- 
; verſified with hills and vallies, the air and ſoil 
vary, according to the fituation of the different parts. 
On the hills the air is exceeding fharp ; but in the 
vallies it is mild and ſerene. A 

In the weſtern parts, near Cornwall, the foil is 
hard, mooriſh, and in general barren, ſo that few 
ſheep can be bred there ; nor do they ever arrive at 
any great perfection. But this loſs is made up by the 
ground being extremely uſeful in the breeding of oxen, 
which are bought up by the graziers of Somerſetſhire 
and other parts, who fatten them for the London 
markets. | 

In the northern parts of the county, near the Bri- 
ſtol Channel, there are many fine downs, the ſoil of 


which, being of a dry quality, produces excellent | not inferior to any Ii England; all that nature has 


— 
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aſture ; and on theſe are fed prodigious numbers of 
cep. The other parts are well cultivated with lime, 
dung and ſand, and yield large crops of corn, though 
not equal in quality to what grows near the ſouth, 
In many parts of Devonſhire, particularly towards 
the eaſt, the ſoil is ſtrong, of a deep red intermixed 
with loam, and produces great crops of corn, as alſo 
the beſt peas, cabbages and carrots in the kingdom. 
This part of the county has alſo excellent meadow 
and paſture ground, the moſt barren places being 
rendered fertile by a ſhell ſand brought from the coalt, 
which we ſhall more particularly notice when we come 
to the natural hiſtory of Cornwall. In places remote 
from the ſea, where this ſand cannot be eaſily ohtain- 
ed, they thave off all the turf from the ground, 
which being burnt to aſhes, proves excellent manure. 
This method of agriculture was firſt uſed in this 
county; but it has been practiſed in many others 
fince, and is diſtinguifhed by the term “ denthiring 
the land.” 
The preſent ſtate -of huſbandry in Devonſhire is 
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denied being made up by the induſtry of the people. 

The ſouthern part is fo well cultivated, and fo 
very fertile, that it is diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
«© The garden of Devonſhire.” | 

The principal rivers that water this county are the 
following, viz. the Ex, the Tamar, the Towridge; 
the Tau, and the Plym. 

The Ex is thought by ſome to have been ſo called 
from Iſcato, a Britiſh word ſignifying elder- wood, 
which grows in great abundance on its banks. It 
riſes in a barren track of country called Exmore, fitu- 
ated partly in the county, and partly in Somerſetſhire, 
near the Briſtol Channel, and running ſouthward 
paſſes through the city of Exeter, after which it talls 
into the Engliſh channel at Exmouth. 

The Tamar riſes within three miles of the fea in 
the county of Cornwall, and after running through a 
part of this county, falls into the fea near 1 

The Towridge riſes at the foot of à hill, about 
four miles from Hartland Point, and running ſouth- 
eaſt is joined by the Oke, with ſeveral other ſtreams: 
At Biddeford it becomes very conſiderable, and falls 
into the Briſtol Channel about two miles below that 
town. 

The Tau riſes in the hundred of Woonford, and 
runs northward to a village called Nummer, where 
it is joined by many ſmaller ſtreams. It afterwards 
receives other additions, and paſſing by Barnſtaple, 
falls into the Briſtol Channel. 

The Plym riſes in the pariſh of Shepiſter, and after 
a courfe of ſeven miles becomes a confiderable 
ſtream; and at length empries itſelf into Plymouth 
Sound. 

Beſides theſe rivers there are many others, ſome of 
which are conſiderable, and over the whole in the 
county are 150 bridges. 

There are alſo ſeveral convenient ports and har- 
bours, from all which the county is well ſupplied with 
fiſh, particularly great plenty of excellent ſalmon; 
but the moſt beneficial are herrings and pilchards, in 
which the inhabitants carry on a confiderable trade. 

Here are likewiſe ſeveral mineral ſprings, the moſt 
fingular of which is called Laywell, fituated in the 
village of Brixham, near Dartmouth. The water of 
this ſpring ebbs and flows ſeveral times in an hour, 
and ſometimes bubbles up like water boiling in a pot. 
It is very clear, and is remarkable for being cold in 
ſummer, and never freezing in winter. It is faid to 
be exceeding ſerviceable in ſome ſorts of fevers, par- 
ticularlarly thoſe of the hectic kind. 

It has been thought by ſome that this well has a 
eommunication with the fea, and to which they aſ- 
cribe its influx and reflux : but that this cannot be is 
evident from the ſituation of the well, which is con- 
ſiderably higher than the ſea, even at ſpring tides. 
The moſt probable conjecture is, that its ſource is 
from ſubterraneous waters flowing from mines in the 
upper part of the hill ro which it adjoins. 

evonſhire was antiently famous for its mines ; 
but of late years they have been all neglected. The 
ores conſiſted of lead, tin, and filver, of which laſt 
in particular were dug up great quantities; for we 
find that during the latter part of the reign of Edward 
I. the miners extracted 00 pounds weight of ſilver, 
which was ſent to the Mint in London for coinage. 

Here are ſeveral quarries of good ſtone for building, 
as alſo of ſlate for covering houſes, great quantities 
of each of which are exported to foreign parts. 

Devonſhire abounds in fruit, particularly apples ; 
and in many parts of the county is made abundance 
of rough cyder, ſaid to be the beſt in the kingdom. 
This article is ſome years ſo plentiful, that the com- 
mon people drink it to exceſs while new; by means 

of which they are frequently afflicted with a diſtem- 
per ſomewhat ſimilar to the dry belly-ach, fo common 
in the Weſt-Indies, and, like that, often terminates 
in a pally. It is — that not leſs than 10,000 hogſheads 
of eyder are annually exported from this county to 
London, and other principal places in the kingdom. 

The manufactures of this county confiſt in the 

making of ſhaloons, long-ells, narrow cloths, ſerges, 
kerſies, and bone lace; in which, together with corn, 
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cattle, wool, ſea-fiſh, and other articles, 2 conſiderable 
trade is carried on, and great ſums of money brought 
to different parts of the county. 

With reſpect to the inhabitants of Devonſhire; 
they have ever been celebrated as a ſtrong and robuſt 
people, and in their diſpoſitions very affable and cour- 
teous to ſtrangers. The whole may be divided into 
three claſſes, viz. the learned (of whom there are 
more here than in any other county in the kingdom, 
owing to the greater number of tree-ſchools), the 
manufacturers, and the huſbandmen. Queen Eliza- 
beth, who was not only a good judge of human na- 
ture, but alſo well acquainted with her ſubjects, uſed 
to ſay of the Devonſhire gentlemen, © They were 
born courtiers.“ The merchants are very polite and 
ſociable; the working people, induftrious ; and the 
huſbandmen, plain, ſimple and honeft. They are 
not, however, without their vices; the principal of 
which are, drinking and ſmuggling ; the firſt is 
owing to the great number of men employed at one 
place in the woolen manufactures; and the ſecond to 
their communication with the inhabitants of the 
iſlands of Jerſey, Guernſey, &c. | 

After all that has been ſaid, Devonſhire, for well 
cultivated ground, extent of territory, and encourage- 
ment given to woolen manufactures, is one of the 
moſt conſiderable counties in England, and of much 
greater value than the dominionsof ſome petty princes. 


Pre T7. 


Topagraphical Deſcription of Davoxsne., 
WE ſhall begin our topographical deſcription of 


this county with the city of Exeter, its capi- 
tal, which is the ſeat of a biſhop, and one of the moſt 
conſiderable places for trade in the kingdom. 

EXETER is of great antiquity, and during the time 
of the Romans, who had a military ftation here, was 
called Uxela. Its preſent name, however, is Saxon, 
as appears from the following antient verſe written by 
Alexander Neckham, who was prior of St. Nicholas 
in this city. 


Exonia fama celeberrimus Ixia nomen 
Prebuit. 


That is, 


©« The famous river Ex gives name to the celebrated 
« city of Exeter.“ 


Befo:e we deſcribe the preſent ſtate of this city, 
it may not be improper to take ſome notice of its an- 
tiquity, as alſo the various revolutions it has under- 
gone at different periods, | 

When the Saxons invaded Britain, ſuch of the na- 
tions as refuſed to ſubject themſelves to the conque- 
rors fled either beyond the Severn, or to the antient 
Danmonii, i. e. Devonſhire and Cornwall. And 
here they formed a kingdom, which was not totally 
ſubjected till above 300 years after. 

in the reign of the great Alfred the Britons in De- 
vonſhire were either ſubdued, or voluntarily joined in 
aſſiſting that hero, when he drove the Danes from 
Exeter, by which he faved the city ; but it was re- 
ſerved for greater calamities. | 

In the year 875, or, according to others 885, the 
Danes plundered and burnt the city, after murdering 
many of the inhabitants. 

It was again plundered by the ſame barbarians who 
maſſacred the whole inhabitants in the moſt cruel 
manner, neither age or ſex eſcaping their ſavage fury, 
in revenge, as they faid, for the Saxons having mur- 
dered their countrymen on St. Brice's day. Being 
then left in ruins, it was again partly rebuilt, at the 
time William the Norman landed in England. That 
prince having proceeded as far as Exeter, the citizens 
ſhut their gates, refuſing to ſurrender ; but he laying 
cloſe ſiege to it, took it after a gallant reſiſtance. 

When the empreſs Maud arrived in England to“ 

claim 
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claim the crown according to her father's will, moſt 
of the great barons in the weſtern countries declared 
in her favour, among whom was Baldwin Rivers, 


earl of Devonſhire, who fortified the city of Exeter 
againſt king Stephen, but was obliged to ſurrender for 
want of proviſions. 

It was again beſieged by Edward IV. who took it, 
the principal inhabitants having fled to Calais. 

When Perkin Warbeck declared himſelf the ſon of 
Edward IV. he attacked this city, but the people 
not believing him to be any other than an impoſtor, 
defended themſelves with great bravery, till Edward 
Courtney raiſed an army and relieved them. King 
Henry VII. who perhaps of all our Engliſh mo- 
narchs was the moſt devoid of any human paſſions, 
except avarice, conlidered this bravery of the people 
as ſo far worthy of his notice, that he made them a 
viſit, lodged at their treaſurer's houſe, and compli- 
mented thecity with the ſword he then wore to be car- 
ried before the mayor vn thoſe days when he went in 
public proceſſion. 

In the reign of Edward VI. when the Cornith re 
bels roſe in oppoſition to the new religion, they pro- 
ceeded as far as Exeter, ſummoning the city to ſur- 
render, having firſt cut off their communications with 
the country, from whence they were ſupplied with 
proviſions, and afterwards deſtroying the conduits, 


from whence they received their water. "They battered | 


the walls with their cannon, thinking to take it b 
aſſault; but the inhabitants, though reduced almo 
to famine, continued to defend themſelves, till lord 
Ruſſel arrived with an army and totally defeated the 
rebels, purſuing them as far as Bodmin in Cornwall. 
This victory was obtained on the 6th of Auguſt, 


1549, which was kept as a day of thankſgiving by the 


inhabitants as well as the army. 

During the civil wars in the reign of Charles I. 
this city was ſome time garriſoned by the parliament's 
forces, but in 1643 Prince Maurice took it, and it 
held out for the king till his affairs were deſperate all 
over the nation. 
high an opinion of their loyalty, that when his queen 
was near the time of her lying in, he ſent her to 
Exeter, where the was delivered of her daughter, the 
Princeſs Henrietta afterwards ducheſs of Orleans, 


That unfortunate prince had ſo 


one of the moſt intriguing beauties of the French 


court, who, according to Burnet, as well as ſeveral 
other authors, was poiſoned by her huſband. 

When the prince of Orange, afterwards William 
III, arrived in England, and marched to Exeter, the 
citizens immediately opened their gates. The then 
biſhop, Dr. Lamplugh, flying to London an the oc- 
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caſion, the prince, on leaving the city, committed the 


gvernment of it to fir Edward Seymour. This was 
the laſt commotion that happened here, ſince which 
the place has been in a very tranquil and flouriſhing 
ſtate. | 
Exeter is a large, populous city, agreeably ſituated 
onan eminence, on the eaſtern bank of the river Ex. 
It was undoubtedly firſt built by the Romans, as ap- 
pears by one of the arches of the ſouth gate; and it 
is very probable that the walls were erected on Ro- 
man foundations, there having been ou numbers 
of Roman antiquities found here at ditferent periods. 
The walls encloſe a great compaſs of ground, and 
are built in the form of a parallelogram, 3000 Roman 
feet long, and 2000 broad. They are in tolerable 
ood condition, and have many Junets and towers. 
3 the city is a walk, where the inhabitants have 
the pleaſure of ſeeing the fine country on the oppoſite 
hill covered with wood, rich grounds, orchards, vil- 
lages, and gentlemen's feats. 
The city bas fix gates and four principal ſtreets, 
the latter of which all meet together in the center, 
and thence called Carſox, from the old Norman words, 
Quatre voix, or the four ways. 
the High Street, runs the whole length of the paral- 
lelogram ot the wall : it is broad and very ftrait ; and 
the houſes. are not only ſpacious, but commodious 
and handſome. On the whole, it is a very beautiful 
ſtreet, and ſcarce to be equalled in any other city in 
the kingdom, London excepted, 


One of theſe, called 
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The cathedral, dedicated to St. Peter, is a noble 

gothic ſtructure, and, like moſt of our antient church. 
es, was built at different times by the muniticence of 
its prelates. It was begun by Robert Warlewart 
biſhop of this ſee, in 1150, and after receiving con. 
ſiderable additions by ſeveral of his ſucceſſors, was at 
* completed by biſhop Courtney in the year 
1485. 
When it is conſidered that this edifice was ſo many 
years erecting, and executed by different architects. 
it is ſurpriſing to behold its very great uniformity, 
One would imagine it had been deſigned and finiſhed 
under the direction of the ſame perſon, every part be- 
ing alike uniform, without the leaſt incongruity 
throughout the whole. 

The body of the church is 390 feet in length, and 
74 in breadth. In the front are two towers, in ons 
of which is a ring of ten bells, not inferior to any un 
England; and in the other is a large bell, ſaid to be 
upwards of ſixty hundred weight. 

The bithop's ſeat. was antiently kept at Crediton, 
but about the year 1050 It was removed to Exeter by 
Edward the Confeflor, who fixed it as the place for 
the future reſidence of thoſe prelates. Ihe ceremon 
attending this was peformed on the fouth fide of the 
high altar in the cathedral, where there are three ſeats 
or alcoves, curiouſly carved in the gothic taſte. In 
the middle of thoſe ſeats the biſhop was inſtalled, 
the king being on one fide, and the queen on the 
other; and the words uſed on the occaſion are ſaid to 
have been as follow : 

I kinge Edward, taking Leofric bye the ryghte 
“ haunde, and Edythe my queen bye the lefte, doe 
5 inſtalle hym the fyrſte and moſt famous byſhoppe of 
„ Exon wythe a grate deſyre of aboundaunce of bleſ- 
«+ ſynges to all ſuch as ſhall furder and encreaſe the 
« ſame; but wythe a fearful and execrable curſe on 
„all ſuch as ſhall diminiſh or take anye thynge from 
= >: | 

The biſhop's throne was taken down during the 
civil wars in the reign of Charles I. but the work- 
men, who were well affected to the eſtabliſhed church, 
preſerved the different parts with ſuch care, that, on 
the reſtoration, they were again put together in ſo 
compleat a manner as to appear equally well as before 
they were removed. The carvings about the top of 
the canopy are ſixty feet high, and done in the moſh 
beautiful manner. 

The altar-piece is a moſt exquiſite piece of paint, 


ing, repreſenting, in perſpective, the inſide of the 
church. It was done in the reiga of James I. and, 


except a trifling injury it received from the ſoldiers 
in the civil wars, is well preſerved. They have two 
ſuits of hangings for the choir, the one velvet, the 
other tapeſtry ; a marble font, and rich ſervices of gilt 
plate for the communion. 'The organ is exceeding 
handſome, and reckoned the largeſt in England, the 
great pipe being fifteen inches in diameter. 

In 1763 the cathedral underwent a thorough repair, 
at which time, on taking up the floor of the choir, 
in order to new pave it, a large ſtone was removed, 
beneath which was diſcovered a ſhallow walled grave, 
containing a leaden coffin of very antient form: the 
cover was partly decayed, and on removing what re- 
mained was found a ſkeleton almoſt entire. On the 


right ſide of the coffin was a ſmall filver chalice co- 


vered with a paten, and a piece of ſilk or linen {it 
could not be diſtinguiſhed which) was bound round 
the tem of it. Among the duſt was found a handſome 
gold ring, with a large, but not a "uy good ſapphire, 
and the whole appeared nearly as freſh as it jutt 


brought from the jeweller's. On the left ſide of tie 


| coffin lay the remains of a wooden crazier ;, but ic 


ſcarce retained enough of its original form to deter- 
mine what it had been, "The inſcription had been 
long effaced, but tradition has prelerved the remem- 
brance that it was 'I'homas de Bitton, biſhop of Ex- 
eter, who died about the year 1306, in the reign of 
Edward II. The bones were, reſpectfully covered 
up, but the ring and chalice were preſerved for the 
inſpection of the curious, in the repoſitory of the ar- 
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The dean, chaunter, chancellor, and treaſurer, are 
the four dignitaries of this cathedral, to whom may 
be. added, the four archdeacons of Exeter, Totneſs, 
Barnſtaple, and Cornwall; and ever ſince the year 
1225, it has had twenty- four prebendaries. 


Adjoining to the cathedral is the biſhop's palace, 


and near it is the deanery, together with genteel houſes 
for the other dignitaries, the whole being encloſed, and 
having gates which communicate with the city. 
Beides the cathedral here are ſixteen parith churches 
within the walls, and four without; but neither of 
them contain any thing that merits particular deſcrip- 
tion. Here are alſo five or ſix diſſenting meeting- 
houſes, there being in the city, as is common in moſt 
laces where trade is carried on, great numbers of 
people of that denomination... _ 
In the northernangle of thiscity, and onthe higheſt 
ground, is Rugemont Caſtle, ſo called from the red- 
neſs of the foil. It was once the palace of the Weſt 


Saxon kings, and afterwards of the earls of Corn 


wall. It is of a ſquariſh ſhape, not very large, and 
ſurrounded by a deep ditch. Within is a rampart of 
earth, equal. in height to the top of the wall. It forms 
a fine terrace walk, on which is a double row of elms, 
and from it is a tine proſpect of the city and the ad- 
joining country. In the wall of the caſtle is a narrow 


cavity quite round, which was probably made for the 


conveyance of ſound from one turret to another. It 
is ſuppoſed to have been originally a Reman work, 
and was probably their prætorium or garriſon, The 
caſtle is at preſent greatly decayed, only one part of it 


being kept in repair, which is uted for holding the 


aſſizes, quarter ſeſſions, and county courts. Behind 
the ditch of the caſtle, on the north tide, is a pleatant 
walk, between trees, which commands, a delightful 
proſpect ; and near it is a ſmall intrenched hill, called 
the Danes Caſtle. 9; 

The guildhall, where the buſineſs of the corpora- 
tion is tranſacted, is an antient but convenient ſtrue- 
ture: it is very ſpacious within, and is ornamented 
with the pictures of General Monk, and the princeſs 
Henrietta Maria, daughter of Charles I. | 

Here is a handſome ſtone bridge over the river Ex, 
and a convenient quay for the merchants to land their 
goods, near which is the cuſtom-houſe. 

The city ſuffered greatly from the arbritary pro- 
ceedings of Hugh de Courtney, earl of Devon, who, 


on account of a diſpute with the citizens concerning 


the tythe of fiſh brought to the market, choaked up 
the river, and excluded them fromany communication 
with the fea, ſo that all merchandize was obliged to be 
brought from "Topſham at the diſtance of three miles. 
In conſequence of this the city ſued the earl ; but al- 
though they obtained a decree in their favour, the 
power of that lord was fo great, that they were unable 
to execute it, However, what was denied them by 


lawleſs power, was obtained in better times from the 


legitlative authority, who granted them an act of par- 
liament for removing every obſtruction to the navi- 


gation of the river, and which has been fince com- 


pleated at a great expence ; but the merchants are am- 
ply repaid, as veſſels than more of 100 tons burthen 
can come up to the quay. | ; 
Exeter received its firſt charter of incorporation 
from king John ; but its privileges were greatly en- 


Jarged by Henry VIII. who made it a county of it- 


felt, with power to elect ſheriffs and other officers. It 
is at preſent governed by a mayor, twenty-four a der- 
men, a recorder, four bailiffs, a town-clerk, &c. who 
bear, try and determine all civil cauſes between the in- 
habitants ; but criminal offences are tried by the 
mayor and eight ſenior aldermen, who are alſo juſtices 
of the peace. | 

There are thirteen companies of incorporated trades, 
who in all public proceſſions attend the mayor in their 
livery gowns, having the enſigns of their ſeveral trades 
carried before them. 

In this city are many charitable foundations, among 
which are ſeveral alms-houſes and charity-ſchools 
ſupported by voluntary contributions. 

In 1741 the reverend Dr. Alured Clark, from 
motives of real humanity, propoſed building an hoſ- 
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pital here ſor ſick and lame, as well thoſe in the whol® 
county as in the city of Exeter. He contributed largely 
to this benevolent deſign, and the ſubſcription being 
hlled, the building was begun and ſoon compleated. 
It is a very large ſtructure, being 300 feet in length, 
and is erected on a piece of ground given by Jobs 
Tuckheld, of Raddcn, eſquire, who allo contributed 
1001. towards the building. | 

In the city are two pritons, one for debtors, and 
the other for criminals. The common place of exe- 
cuting malefactors is at a ſmall village called Heavy- 
tree, about a mile and a half from the eaſt-gate, 
where, in the reign of Edward VI. the widow of one 
Mr. Tuckfield purchaſed a piece of ground, which has 
been ever fince ſet apart for their interment, 

This city has continued to ſend members to par- 
liament ever ſince the 23d of Edward I. who are 
choſen by all the freemen, being upwards of 1200 in 
number. Money was coined here ſo late as the reign 
of William II. the diſtinguiſhing mark being the 
letter E under the buſt of the king. 

The principal trade of the city conſiſts in the ma- 
nufacturing of ſerges and other cloths, the market for 
which is faid to be the largeſt in England, that of 
Leeds excepted. By this manufactory many uſeful 
hands are employed, induſtry encouraged among the 
lower claſs of people, and great fortunes acquired dy 
the merchants who carry it on. Befides the domeſ- 
tic conſumption, conſiderable quantities of theſe goods 
are exported to Germany, Spain, Portugal, and many 
parts of Italy; the returns for which are faid to 
amount to at leaſt 600,000l. per annum. 

Exeter gave the title of duke to John Holland, 
brother, on the mother's fide, to Richard II. And 
James I. in the year 1605 gave the title of earl of 
Exeter to Thomas Cecil, by whoſe deſcendants it is 
ſtil] enjoyed. ; 

During the times of popery there were many reli- 
gious houſes in Exeter; but few remains of thoſe edi- 
fices have eſcaped the rage of war, or the devouring 
hand of time. 

Exeter has two weekly markets held on Wedneſ- 
days and Fridays; and is diſtant from London 171 
miles, 

TorsHaM is an agreeable town, fituated about three 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Exeter. It is ſmall, but very po- 
pulous, many peoplerelorting to it as well for pleaſure 
as buſineſs. At this town the ſhips unload their 
goods, which are put into lighters and conveyed to 
Exeter. The weekly market is on Thurſday ; and 
the town is diſtant from London 173 miles. 

About two miles ſouth-eaſt of Toptham is an an- 
tique building called PowpeRHam CASTLE. It is 
ſituated in the middle of a fine park, furrounded with 
pleaſing walks ſhaded with lofty elms, and waſhed by 
the river Ex. The building, though old, is very 
handſome, and kept in excellent repair. The avenue 
to it is ſurrounded with ſtone walls, having battlements 
on the top; and in the middle, oppoſite the front, 
there is a ſquare gate-houſe. From the architecture 
of the building it appear very antique; but the 
whole forms a noble and magnificent ſeat. It was firſt 
built by Iſabella de Ripariis, or Rivers, counteſs of 
Albemarle and Devon, who marrying a Courtney 
brought it into that noble family, in which it ſtill 
continues. 

Near Powderham Caſtle is a village called Ex- 
MOUTH, from its being fituated where the river Ex 
falls into the ſea. It was formerly a place of ſome 
trade, but at preſent it only contains a few cottages 
inhabited by poor fiſhermen. 

SIDMOUTH is fo called from a ſmall river of the 
ſame name on which it is ſituated. It belonged to the 
abbey of Sion, and although a good harbour for ſhip- 
ping was ſuffered to fall to decay; and it is now 
lo choaked up with ſand, that only fmall veſſels can 
get in. At preſent a conſiderable trade is carried on 
here in fiſh, which is fold to the inhabitants of the 
more inland parts of the county. The town, how- 
ever, is a very — place, and contains fo few inha- 
bitants as not to admit of a weekly market. It is 
diſtant from London 162 miles. 
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To the north-eaſt of Sidmouth, about a mile and 
a half from the road, is a village called SrATON. It 
is chiefly inhabited by fiſhermen, and remarkable for 
being the place where the Danes Janded in the year 
937. This place, with ſome lands-adjoining, belong- 
ed to the abbey of Sherborne, and was given by 
Henry. VIII. to his laſt queen Catharine Parr. 

A little to the north-eaſt of Seaton is AXMOUTH, 
fo called from its being ſituated at the mouth of the 
river Ax, which here falls into the ſea. It is built on 
a fine bay for ſhipping ; but during the times of po- 
pery the harbour was neglected, the monks of Sion, 
to whom it belonged, not giving proper encourage- 
ment to the people to keep it in repair. At the gene- 
ral diſſolution of monaſteries it was given by Henry 
VIII. to Walter Earl, one of his pages, in whoſe fa- 
mily it ſtill continues. But although they have been 
at a conſiderable expence to repair the harbour, it is 
yet in a very ruinous condition. 

Near this place the Ax paſſes by ForD, once fa- 
mous for an abbey of Ciſtertian monks, founded in 
the year 1140, during the civil wars in the reign of 
king Stephen, by Adeliza, daughter of Baldwin of 
Okehampton. Baldwin, archbiſhop of Canterbury 
in the reign of Richard I. was formerly abbot of this 
houſe ; and Johannes Devonius, confeſſor to king 
John, and a man of univerſal learning, was a monk 
in this abbey. 

The deſign of the pious foundreſs was, to ſecure a 
retreat for thoſe unhappy adventurers, who taking 
part in the conteſt between Stephen and Maud, were, 
according to the fortune of war, diſpoſſeſſed of their 
eſtates, and obliged to ſeclude themſelves from public 
life. Here they reſted far from the noiſe and confu- 
ſion of a tumultuous world, and might with reaſon be 
ſuppoſed to make ule of the following lines: 


F will devote the ſad remains of life 

To the bleſt company of holy men 

Learn contemplation, and the dregs of life 

Purg'd off, taſte clearer and more ſprightly joys ; 
Partake their tranſports in the brighteſt viſions : 
See op*ning heav'ns, and the deſcending gods: 
Then as I view the dazzling track of angels, 


Sigh to my heart, and cry there, and there, 
Full perfection | 


Lee. 


This abbey was originally a very handſome gothic 
ſtructure, but ſince the diſſolution of monaſteries it 
has been in the hands of different proprietors, and 
therefore little of its antient grandeur now remains, 
except a gate-houſe, two wings, and ſome ſpires ari- 
ſing from the battlements, the reſt being greatly al- 
tered by modern additions. 

AXMINSTER is ſo called from its being ſituated on 
the river Ax, and from its church, which was always 
called by the Saxons a minſter. At this place a 
bloody battle was fought between the Weſt-Saxons, 
under the command of Athelſtan, and a great army of 
Danes, in which the latter were totally routed, The 


king, in erder to perpetuate the memory of thoſe 


Engliſhmen who te!l in the battle, built and endowed 
a church here, for ſeven prieſts to pray continual] 
. for the repoſe of their ſouls... Monuments were alſo 
erected to the moſt diſtinguiſhed of thoſe heroes, but 
they are now almoſt totally deſtroyed. The church 
was rebuilt after the Norman Conqueſt, and is at pre- 
ſent a very handſome and convenient ſtructure, 

The town is pleaſantly ſituated, and carries on a 
very conſiderable trade in the manufacturing of drug- 
gets, kerſeys, &c. It has a weekly market on Satur- 
day, and is diſtant from London 145 miles. | 

— is ſeated on the river Otter, and is a rich, 
flouriſhing, and populous town. Its ſituation is ſo 
amazingly beautiful as even to exceed imagination. 
It ſtands in the moſt delightful part of the county: the 
fields around are cultivated with ſo much induſtry, 
and the proſpect from the town ſo enchanting, that 
it would require the pen of the greateſt genius to de- 


faced as to be totally unintelligible. 
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See the ſun gleams ; the living paſtures riſe, 
Aſter the nurture of the falling ſhower, 

How beautiful ! how blue the etherial vault ! 
How verd'rous the lawns ! how clear the brooks | * 

Such noble warlike ſteeds, ſuch herds of kine, 
So fleek, ſo vaſt, ſuch ſpacious flocks of theep 
Like flakes of gold illumining the green, . 
What other paridiſe adorn but thine, 
Britannia ! happy, if thy ſons would know 
Their happineſs — — 


Dy R. 


Honiton is a place of great antiquity, having been 
once in the poſſeſſion of one Drago, a Saxon. In 
doomſday- book it is called Terra Comitis Moritonenſps 
that is, the Lands of the earl of Moreton. This is 
the fame perſon who was earl of Cornwall, and bro- 
ther to William the Conqueror. 

After his death it deſcended to his ſon William, but 
he rebelling againſt Henry I. his lands were confiſca- 
ted, and given to Richard de Rivers, whom that 
prince made earl of Devonſhire. It does not appear 
from any records at what time it was made a borough; - 
but it probably received that privilege from the lady 


Iſabella, who claimed this place, in her own right, 


about the 10th of Edward I. as the ſiſter of the jait 
earl of Devonſhire, of the family of Rivers. From 
her it deſcended to the Courtneys, of Pon derham—- 
Caſtle, in whom it ſtill remains. 4 

It ſent members to parliament in very antient times, 
but having neglected to do ſo, ſummonſes ceaſed to 
be ſent till the 16th of Charles II. when it was reſto- 
red to its former privileges, and has ſince ſent two 
members to parliament. 

Although it is a very antient borough, yet it is no 
corporation, and is at preſent under the government 
of a portreve, who is choſen annually at the court- 
leet of the manor. The election of members is made 
by all the inhabitants at large, the portreve being the 
returning officer. 

The town is large and well built : the ſtreets are 
paved with ſmall pebbles, and on each fide of the 
principal ones is a running ſtream of clear water, 


which is of great convenience to the inhabitants. 


The greater part of the town was deſtroyed by an 


accidental fire in the year 1747, but it has been ſince 


rebuilt in a more handſome manner. 

The church ſtands on the ſummit of a hill about 
half a mile from the town ; but there is a chapel of 
eaſe, where the inhabitants attend divine ſervice. 

Here is a charity-ſchool for 30 boys; and at a ſmall 
diſtance from the town, on the road leading to Exe- 
ter, was an hoſpital for lep ers, founded and endowed 
by one Chard, an ecclefiaſtic ; but at what period is 
not known, It is now uſed for the reception of pa- 
tients in general, who are admitted by a recommenda- 
tion from the rector or churchwardens ot the parith. 

The manufactory of ſerges in Honiton is very con- 


| Gderable, and was the firſt of the kind eſtabliſhed in 


this county. Many uſeful hands, both men, wo- 
men, and children, are conſtantly employed in the 
execution-of this buſineſs, and the whole has the ap- 
pearance of induſtry and frugality. The town has a 
2 weekly market on Saturday; and is diſtant from 
London 155 miles. 

Orr raw Sr. Mary's is a ſmall town fituated a 
little to the ſouth-weft of Honiton, on the banks of a 
river called the Otter. It was formerly a place of 
ſome note, having a priory of Benedictine monks, 
under the direction of St. Mary's at Roan in Nor- 
mandy. The priory has long ſince fallen to decay; 
but the church ſtill remains, and is a very venerable 
gothic ſtructure, Within it are great numbers of an- 
tient monuments -; but the infcriptions are all lo de- 
The town hus a 
weekly market on 'T'uef{day ; and is diftant from Lon- 
don 160 miles. 

Near Ottery is a ſtone bridge over the river, which 
leads to a village called V ExITON. It is a {mall decayed 
place, but remarkable in hiſtory for being the ſpot 


where lord Ruſſel defeated the Corniſh rebels in the 
| reign-of Edward VI. | 
1 CorLrros 


ſcribe, and the pencil of the moſt diſtinguiſhed artiſt 
to diſplay, all its perfections. WL 4 
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CULLITON is a ſmall town ſituated a little to the 
ſouth-eaſt of Ottery. - It is a very inſignificant place, 
not containing a ſingle thing that merits the notice of 
a traveller. It has, however, a weekly market on 
Thurſday ; and is diſtant from London 154 miles. 

BRADNICH is a very poor decayed town, though it 
was formerly a place of conſiderable note. It fent 
two members to parliament ſo late as the time of 
Henry VII. but on complaint that the inhabitants 
were not able to pay them their wages (two ſhillings 
per day) they were excuſed on the payment of. five 
marks.—How different is this to the preſent mode, 
when the repreſentatives of the kingdom, inſtead of 
being paid for their attendance, obtain their ſeats at a 
very conſiderable expence! | ; 

Bradnich has a weekly market on Saturday ; and is 
diſtant from London 167 miles. 

CoLUMBTON is a large handſome town, ſituated on 
the river Columb. It carries on a conſiderable trade 
in the manufacture of woolen cloth, in.the execu- 
tion of which great numbers of people are conſtantly 
employed. The church is a large and curious ſtrue- 
ture: it is built in the gothic taſte, and had formerly 
the figure of Columbus, to which many pilgrims re- 
forted, and which brought conſiderable tums to the 
prieſts. This relic of ſuperſtition has been long de- 
ſtroyed, but the gilded roof of. the church is in fine 
— The town has a weekly market on 
Saturday; and is diſtant from London 164 miles. 

TIvERTON is a large handſome town, pleaſantly 
ſituated between the rivers Ex and Leman, over each 
of which ſtreams it has a ſtone bridge. Before theſe 
bridges were erected it was called I wylord, both ri- 
vers being tordable here. a 

It is a town of very great antiquity, as appears by 
doomſday-book, where it is mentioned by the name 
of Terra Regis, having been a royal demeſne long 
before the conqueſt. Henry I. gave the manor, with 


other lands, to Redvers, earl of Devonſhire, in whoſe 


family it remained till the Jatter end of the reign of 
Henry III. when' it was left to an heireſs, who mar- 
ried into the family of the Courtneys by whom it 
was held till the reign of Edward IV. when that 
prince ſeized on the lands becauſe of the earl's attach- 
ment to the houſe of Eancaſter. It was afterwards 
reſtored by Henry VII. but finally forteited to the 
crown in the reign of Henry VIII. the then marquis 
refuſing to acknowledge the king as ſupreme head of 
the church. | 

Though Tiverton is a very antient borough, yet 
it did not ſend repreſentatives to. parliament till the 
reign of James I. When that prince gave the inhabit- 
ants a charter of incorporation, by which they are 
now governed by a mayor, recorder, twelve of the 
principal inhabitants as affiſtants, together with twelve 
of the more inferior burgeſſes; and the mayor has 
the privilege of appointing all the officers. The 
members to ſerve in parliament are choſen by the free 
burgeſſes, and the mayor is the returning officer. 

This town has ſuſtained conſiderable damage at 
different periods by fire. The firſt accident of this 
Kind happened in 1598, when almoſt the whole place 


was deſtroyed. On the 5th of Auguſt, 1612, another 
dreadful tire broke out, when all the buildings were | 


reduced to aſhes, except the church and an alms- 
houſe. The laſt accident of this nature happened on 
the 5th of June, 1731, when upwards of 200: of the 
beſt houſes were totally conſumed. This dreadful 


calamity induced the legiſlative power to make a parti- 
cular enquiry into the cauſe, when it appearing that 


many of the houſes were covered with thatch, and 


ſtacks of corn and ſtraw erected in the ſtreets, an act 


was paſſed, enjoining them not to build any houſes 
with thatch for the future, as allo to oblige them to 
remove all the ſtacks of wood, corn, ſtraw, &c. from 
the ſtreets, to keep engines for extinguiſhing fire, and 
in caſe ot one breaking out, to pull down houſes to 
ſtop its progrels. 

In conſequence of this act the ſtreets were widened, 
the houles built in a more regular manner, and covered 
with tiles or lead, all which have had the deſired ef- 
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ſect, no accident of the like kind having ſince hap- 
pened, . 

At preſent Tiverton is, next to Exeter, the moſt 
flourithing town for the woolen manufactory in the 
county. It is therefore extremely populous, from the 
great number of people that are conſequently em- 
ployed in the execution of that buſineſs, 

The church is a venerable gothic ſtruQure, and 
had formerly a chapel belonging to it, which was 
built by .one of the earls of Devonſhire as a buriat 
place for the family, In this chapel, which has been 
long demoliſhed, was a curious monument erected to 
the memory of Edward Courtney, earl of Devon- 
ſhire, and his counteſs, with their effigies in alabaſter. 
The whole monument was richly gilt, and on it was 
the following very ſingular inſcription : 


Ho, ho ! who lies here ? 

"Fs J, the good earl of Devonſhire, 
With Kate my wife, to me full dear; 
We lived together fifty-fhve year. 
That we ſpent, we had; 

T hat we left, we loſt; 

That we gave, we have. 


Though this inſcription may ſeem ſtrange to moſt 
people, yet, when attentively conſidered, it will appear 
to have been dictated by a very thinking perſon, as 
it contains a real eſtimate of the value, as well as the 
uſe of riches. | 

Here are the remains of an antient caſtle, which + 
originally belonged to the earls of Devonlhire. It 


.afterwards came by marriage to the Trelawneys, and 


at preſent belongs to ſir Thomas Carew, Bart, It is 
a gothic irregular building, with a round tower, and 
a magnificent gatchouſe ; and is, on the whole, more 
entire than moſt other edifices of equal antiquity in 
the kingdom. | 

But the greateſt glory of Tiverton is a free-ſchool, 
ſituated near the eaſt entrance of the town. Itis a 
large pile of building, with a cupola in the center, 
and has convenient apartments for the maſter and 
uſher, the former of whom has a very genteel ſalary, 
with the privilege of taking as many boarders as he 
pleaſes. 8 

This excellent foundation was built and endowed 
by one Peter Blondel, a rich clothier of the town, 
who, like William of Wickham, not having received 
a proper education himſelf, was reſolved to ſupply 
that deficiency, by occaſioning the knowledge of. let- 
ters to be communicated to others, It has for many 
years been the nurſery of education for moſt of the 
young gentlemen of Devonſhire, as well as many 
other places in the weſt. The worthy founder, who 


ſet no bounds to his liberality, often uſed theſe words 


of Wickham to Edward III. “If I am not myſelf a 
„ ſcholar, I will be the means of making more ſeho- 
lars than any ſcholar in England.” | 

How well he kept his promiſe this noble foundation 
remains an undeniable proof. But this was not all; 
for he laid out 2000). in the purchaſe of lands to 
maintain ſix ſcholars at the two univerſities, and the 
truſtees have ſo far improved on the original deſign, 
that they maintain eight ſcholars, viz. four at Baliol 
College, Oxtord, and four at Sydney College, Cam- 


bridge. | 


Tiverton has a good weekly market on Tueſday, 
and is diſtant from London 166 miles. 

At a village called LeGH, near Tiverton, was 2 
monaſtery for canons of the order of St. Auguſtine. 


It was founded by Walter Clavel, about the latter 


end of the reign of Henry II. Maud de Clare, 
counteſs of Glouceſter, changed it into a nunnery, 
and in this ſtate it continued till the general diſſolution 


of religious houſes, at which time it contained an ab- 


beſs and eighteen nuns, and its revenues were valued 


at 1971. 3s. per annum. 


BamerToN is ſituated a little to the north of Tiver- 
ton, on the borders of Somerſetſhire. It ſtands in a 
bottom on a branch of the river Ex, and is ſurroun- 


ded with hills. The town is near half a mile in 
lengh, 
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reſembling an arch. 


uz 


length, and contains about 100 houſes, with a large 
church, which is the only building in the place wor- 
thy of the leaſt notice. It is governed by a portreve, 
and had formerly two markets, but it has now only 
one, which is kept on Monday. The town is diſtant 
trom London x67 miles. | 

CREDITON, antiently called Kix rox, is a tolerable 
good town, and pleafantly fituated between two 
azreeable hills. It was once the ſeat of a biſhop till 
(as we have already obſerved) he was tranſlated by 
Edward the Confeſſor to Exeter. The cathedral 
church is ſtill remaining, and is a very handſome go- 
thic ſtruc ure built in the form of a croſs. It conti- 
nued, long after the epiſcopal ſeat was removed, to 
be a collegiate church for ſecular prieſts, under the 
patronage of the biſhop of Exeter. 

[t was in this town that St. Withelfred was born, 
who, after preaching the goſpel in ſeveral parts of 
Germany, was at length appointed archbiſhop of 
Mentz. 

This town received confiderable damage by a tire 


that broke out here in the month of Auguſt, 1 143: . 


In about twelve hours it conſumed 460 dwelling 
houſes, beſides ſeveral public buildings, and no lets 
than eighteen perſons periſhed in the flames. The 
lols was made good by the benevolence of the public, 
and it is at preſent a wel]-built, populous town. The 
principal trade carried on by the inhabitants conſiſts 
in the making of ſerges. 

Here is an excellent free-ſchool founded by queen 
Elizabeth, the management of which is under the 
direction of twelve governors. 

Crediton has a good weekly market on Saturday, 
and is diſtant from London 176 miles. 

Bow is a ſmall but neat town, the houſes being 
well built, though not lofty. It conſiſts of one 
crooked ſtreet, Fom whence it derives the name 
Bow, a word ſtill uſed in many counties for any thing 
It has a good weekly market on 
Thurſday, and is diſtant from London 189 miles. 

CHuMLEIGH, or CHIMLEIGH, is another ſmall 
town ſituated on the river Hau, by which the greateſt 
part of it is encompaſſed. It had antiently a colle- 
giate church, with ſeven prebends, the foundation of 
which is ſaid to have riſen from the following very ſin- 
gular circumſtance. | ; 

A poor man having ſeven children, and not being 
able to procure them the neceſſaries of life, was ſo af- 


fected with their cries for bread, that in order to put 


an end to their miſery, he determined to. deprive 
them of their lives. For this purpoſe he carried them 
out in order to drown them in the river; but being met 
by a pious lady to whom the manor belonged, and queſ- 
tioned concerning what he was going to do with the 


children, he freely confeſſed the whole. The lady who 
was ſtruck with the want of natural affection in the 


father, took the children to her houſe, educated them 
at her own expence, and in memory of her being the 
inſtrument at ſo fignal a deliverance, ſhe built the 
before-mentioned church, of which, however, there 
is not at preſent the leaſt remains. 

In this town was formetly a free-ſchool founded by 
the earl of Bedtord, but it has been long ſince demo- 


liſhed ; nor is there any buildiag in the place that me- 
-rits the notice of a traveller. 


It has a weekly market 
on Thurſday, and is diſtant from London 190 miles. 

TonxkIx G rox, or GREAT TORRINGTON; is a very 
antient town, and was formerly called Towridge- 
town, from its ſituation on a river of that name. It 


received the additional epithet Great to diſtinguiſh it 


trom a village of the ſame name in its neighbourhood. 

This rich and populous town is delightfully fitu- 
ated on a riſing ground, having the river in front, 
which is here navigable tor ſmall veſſels. In the reign 
of Edward I. it lent repreſentatives to parliament, 
and continued ſo to do many years after: but of that 
privilege they have not availed themſelves, for by the 
records of parliament it does not appear that any re- 
turns have been made ſince the reign of Henry LV. 

It received its charter of incorporation from queen 
Mary, by which it is under the government of a 
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mayor, eight aldermen, and fixteen of the principal 
inhabitants, who aſſiſt as a common- council. 

Here is a good ſtone bridge over the river Tow. 
ridge, and two pariſh churches; but neither of the 
latter have any thing remarkable, only that a circum. 
ſtance occurred in conſequence of that laſt built 
which muſt not paſs unnoticed. : 

During the reign of Henry VII. his mother, lady 
Margaret, counteis of Richmond, who, to her ever. 
laſting honour, went about doing good, ſpent ſome 
years at this place; and the parſonage-houſe being 
at that time ſome miles diſtant, the had compaſſion 
for the prieſt, who was obliged to travel ſo far to per. 
form the duties of his function. To remedy this 
evil, ſhe beſtowed on the vicar and his ſucceſſors the 
manor lands adjoining to the church, together with 
the houſe in which the then lived. But her benevo. 
lence did not ſtop here: on every occation a friend ta 
learning, even in its infancy, ſhe built a room for x 
library, and furniſhed it with the moſt uſeful books 
then to be had, which have been ſince greatly aug. 
mented by ſeveral donations. 

Near the town was antiently a ſtrong caſtle, but 
there is nothing of it now to be ſeen, except a few 
remnants of the walls, which are moſtly ſunk inta 
the earth, 

The inhabitants of this town have a right of com- 
monage, which privilege they have enjoyed ever lince 
the reign of Richard 1. It was granted to them by 
William Fitz-Robert, a Norman baron, who was at 
that time lord of the manor. 

The domeſtic trade of the town conſiſts chiefly in 
woolen manufactures, in which great numbers of 
people are employed, and the induftrious poor ren- 
dered uſeful members of ſociety. Beſides this, they 
carry on a conſiderable trade with Ireland, Wales, 
Briſtol, and other places. 

Torrington has a good weekly market on Satur- 
day, and is diſtant from London 196 miles. 

Near Torrington, at a place called FRIrRELSTOk r, 
was antiently a. priory of canons, founded by Robert 
de Beauchamp, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary 
and St. Gregory. The land about the houſe con- 
tained 1000 acres, all which were given by Henry 
VIII. to Arthur Plantagenet, viſcount Liſle. It re- 
mained till the general diſſolution of religious houſes, 
when its revenues were valued at 127}. per annum. 
A few remnants of the walls are ſtill to be ſeen, but 


| not ſufficient to give any idea of the form of the buil- 


] 


ding. 


Sourn MovLToON is ſo called from its ſituation on 
the river Mould ; and it received the additional epi- 
thet South to diſtinguiſh it from a village on the ſame 
river, called North Moulton. 

It is an antient borough by preſcription, and is go- 
verned by a mayor, recorder, eighteen capital bur- 
geſſes, a town-clerk and other officers. It is a plea- 
fant healthy place, has a conſiderable trade in the 
manufactures of ſerges, ſhaloons and felt, and the 
greateſt market for wool of any town in the county. 

The church is a very handſome ſtructure, having a 
large tower, and a fine organ, There is a good free- 
ſchool, where youth are inſtructed in grammar: it 
was built and endowed. by a native of the town, who 
afterwards became an eminent merchant in London, 

The ground near the town is well cultivated, there 
being many lime kilns from which the farmers bring 
that uſeful manure ; ſo that proviſions of moſt kinds 
are exceeding plentiful. The weekly market is an 
Saturday; and the town is diſtant from London 182 
miles. 

BARNSTAPLE is a large populous trading town, 


ſituated on the river Pau, aver which it has a ſtone 


bridge of ſixteen arches. It is built in the farm of a 
ſemicircle, the river being a diameter, and on three 
fides encompaſſed by hills. "The name is ſaid to be 
a compound of two words, viz. Ber, which in Bri- 
tiſh ſignifies the mouth of a river, and Staple, which, in 
the Saxon language, tignifies a art or Farr. 

It is a very antient town, and was formerly encloſed 
by a wall, ſome ot the gates belonging to Which are 


ſtill 
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ill to be ſeen. It is mentioned in n as 
a royal manor in the reign of Edward the onfeſſor, 
and given by William the Conqueror to one of his 
favourites, whoſe name was Judheal de Totneſs. 
This baron, who loved the ſituation of the place, 
built a caſtle, together with a priory,” both of which 
are now deſtroyed. 

In the reign of William Rufus, Judheal, for rea- 
ſons now unknown, fell under the diſpleaſure of that 
diſſolute monarch, who baniſhed him from the realm, 
and annexed his lands to the crown, in poſſeſſion of 
which they remained till the reign of queen Mary, 
when they were beſtowed upon the anceſtors of the 
Chicheſters in Warwickſhire, 

As a borough by preſcription, it has ſent repreſen- 
tatives to parliament ever ſince the original ſummons 
in the reign of Edward I, And when queen Mary 
alienated the manor from the crown, the granted 
them a charter of incorporation, to be governed by 
a mayor, twenty-four of the principal: inhabitants, 
called a common council, a high ſte ward, recorder, 
and other officers. Theſe, with ſuch other of the 
inhabitants as are burgeſſes, elect the members to 
ſerve in parliament, the mayor being the returning 
officer. 


The church is an elegant ſtructure, having a fine 


ſpire with a good organ ; and there being many diſ- || 


ſenters in the town, they have two meetings, and a 
charity ſchool for poor children. 

Here is likewite a grammar-ſchool where many 
great men have received their education. Alſo an 
alms-houſe for aged perſons of both ſexes, built and 
endowed by a charitable gentleman, whoſe name was 
Penroſe. He had been formerly a confiderable mer- 
chant, and having acquired riches, like a faithful 
Reward, laid it out in this amiable manner, by found- 
ing an aſylum for the afflictions inſeparably connect- 
ed with old age. Here the poor have a pleaſant gar- 
den to walk in for the benefit of the freſh air, and a 
chapel for the worſhip of their Maker. 

Near the river is a moſt delightful walk planted on 
each fide with large elms, where people reſort in the 
evening; and on the quay is an elegant ſtructure, 
the front of which being ſupported by Tuſcan pillars, 
ſerves as a place for the merchants to tranſact their 
buſineſs. It was erected in 1708, at the ſole expence 
of Robert Rolle, eſq. who had formerly reſided in the 
town, 

The fields adjoining to Barnſtaple are cultivated 
with great induſtry, ſo that beſides fiſh, all other ſorts 
of provilions are plentiful and cheap. 

The inhabitants carry on a conſiderable trade to 
Ireland, Wales, and the Briſto] Channel, as alſo to 
Newfoundland, to which laſt they fit out ſeveral 
ſhips. Great quantities of wool are here imported 
from Ireland, which the merchaats ſell to the manu- 
facturers of the towns in the county. Moſt of the 
poorer ſort of women and girls are employed in ſpin- 
ning yarn, which ischiefly bought up by the people 
of Exeter and Tiverton. 

But notwithſtanding Barnſtaple carries on a conſi- 
derable trade, and has every advantageous conveni- 
ence for commerce, it is yet greatly on the decline to 
what it was formerly. The reaſon aſſigned for this 
is, the inhabitants having neglected to keep the har- 
bour in proper repair, by means of which the ſtrong 
weſterly gales throw up large heaps of ſand before the 
entrance of the river, and render it dangerous for ſhips 
of heavy burthen to enter. But we may aſlign ano- 
ther reaſon for the decay of commerce here, namely, 
the luxury of the people, who having been left in poſ- 
ſefſion of conſiderable fortunes, acquired by the induſ- 
try of their anceſtors, have neglected to improve them 
with frugality, and ſunk into all the faſhionable follies 
of the age, having their aſſemblies, concerts, and 
plays, during the ſummer ſeaſon. Luxury in a mer- 
cantile nation is a ſure indication of its approaching 
ruin; and if ſo, of the community in general, it 
-muſt alſo have the ſame effect on the more minute 
parts. 

It is a ſhame, that man, who has the ſeeds 

Of virtue in him, ſpringing unto glory, 
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Should make his ſoul degenerate with ſin, 
And ſlave to luxury; to drown his ſpirits 
In lees of ſloth; to yield up the weak day 
To wine, to luſts, and banquets. 
SHACKERLEY- 


Barnſtaple has a good weekly market on Friday ; 
and is diſtant from London 193 miles. 


About two miles from Barnſtaple, on the banks of 
the river, is a monument of ſingular conſtruction, 
and erected on a very melancholy occafion, the par- 
ticulars of which are as follow : | 

Some time in the ſummer of the year 1646, and 
during the heat of the civil wars, a ſhip from the 
Levant came into the harbour of Biddeford, and be- 
ing infected with the plague, communicated that 
dreadful diſtemper among the inhabitants, by which 
great numbers loſt their lives. But it was not con- 
tned to that place, for it ſpread its contagion through 
many of tlie neighbouring towns, and particularly 
Barnſtaple. 

During this public calamity the afflicted people wer: 
glad to bury their relations in the firſt and moſt con- 
venient place, without paying any regard to conſe- 
crated ground. The monument above abovemen- 
tioned was erected, by affectionate parents, to the 
memory of four fons, who all died of this dreadful 
diſtemper on the ſame day, end within a ſhort time 
of each other. Tradition is filent concerning their 
ſtation and circumſtances, but from their being able 
to erect ſuch a monument, we may reaſonably con- 
jecture that they were above the ordinary rank. The 
tomb is ſurrounded by a wall, adjoining to which is 
a double row of elms. | 

The following inſcription is acraſs one end of the 


| ſtone. 


*« To the memory of our foure ſweete ſonnes, 
John, Joſeph, Thomas and Richard, whe 
<< were immaturely taken from us altogether by 
„Divine Providence, are here interred, the 
<< ſeventeenth day of Auguſt, 1646.” 


And on the other end, 


In hac ſpe acquie cunt parentes 
earls 7525 and Agne Ley. 


And in the middle are the following lines. 


Good and greate God, to thee we do reſigne 
Our four deare ſonnes, for they were chiefly thine; 
And Lord we were not worthy of the name 

To be the ſonnes of faithful Abrahame; 

Had we not learnt for thy juſt pleaſures ſake, 

To yield our all as he his Iſaacke. 
Reader, perhaps thou kneweſt this field, but ah 
Tis now become another Machphelahe. 

What then, this honour it doth crave the more, 
Never ſuch ſeeds were ſowne therein before 
Which ſhall revive, and Chriſt his angels warne, 

To bear with triumph to his heavenlye Barne. 


. Coms MAR TIx, or Martins Cons, is fituated 
on the Briſtol Channel, about five miles north-eaſt of 
Barnſtaple. It is faid to have derived its name from 
Kum, a Britiſh word ſignifying Low, and Martin, 
from a family of that name, who were many years 
lords of the place. They were deſcended from Mar- 
tin of Towers, who being a faithful companion of 
Heary I. when he was perſecuted by his brothers, 
Robert and William, received this lordſhip as a re- 
ward for his faithful ſervices. | 

The harbour here is but ſmall, and the water being 
ſhallow, ſhips of large burthen cannot get in without 
the greateſt danger. 

This place was formerly in great repute for its 
mines, particularly in the reign of Edward I. when 
they yielded conliderable profits ; but they were ne- 
glected (though for what reaſon we are not informed) 
till the reign of queen Elizabeth, when one Sir Bevis 


Bulmer engaging to work them, found large quanti- 
6 5 ties 
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ties of ſilver. This gentleman, being a curious ar- 
tiſt, made two cups — of the ore, one of which 
he preſented to the then earl of Bath, and the other 
to Sir Richard Martin, lord- mayor of London. 

The town itſelf does not contain any thing that 
merits particular notice; but the lands adjoining to 
it produce the beſt hemp in the whole county, which 
is of conſiderable advantage to the inhabitants. It 
has a weekly market on Saturday, and is diſtant from 
London 181 miles. 

It was near this town that the Danes landed under 
the command of their king Hubba, towards the latter 


venues were valued at 


| able trade in the cod 


Githa, or Gwytha, the wife of the great earl God- 
win, built a church and monaſtery, which ſhe dedi- 
cated to St. Stoke, becauſe, by the interpoſition of that 
hermit, her huſband was ſaved from ſhipwreck. The 
relies of St. Stoke were placed in a thrine in the 
church, and much reſorted to by devotees and pil. 
grims. This antient building was ſituated in a beau- 
tiful valley, and ſome few remains of it are yet to be 
ſeen. At the diſſolution of religious houſes, its re- 

61. per annum. 
artland carry on a conſider. 
„which is here eſteemed 


The inhabitants of 


end of the ninth century, and, according to their bar- || the beſt in England. The town has a weekly. mar- 
barous cuſtom, proceeded to murder the defencelels |} ket on Saturday; and is diſtant from London 218 


people, plunder them of their goods, and burn their || miles, 


houſes ; but Odun, earl of Devonſhire, having raiſed 
a ſmall army of his vaſſals, attacked the Pagans with 
ſo much bravery and reſolution, that they were mages - 
defeated, and their king, with above 1000 men, | 
dead on the field. It was in this battle, that the royal 
Daniſh ſtandard, in which they had ſuperſtitiouſly 
placed the greateſt confidence, was taken, and which 
ſo diſpirited the barbarians, that after burying the bo- 
dy of their king in the ſand, and erecting a heap of 
{tones over it, according to the cuſtom of their coun- 
try, they were glad to fly to ſeek refuge in their ſhips. 
It is no great wonder that ſuperſtitious Pagans, as the 
Danes at that time were, ſhould place fuch confidence 
as they did in their ſtandard, which they ridiculouily 
ſi — would be the means of their obtaining a 
conqueſt. It had been curioufly embroidered by the 
three ſiſters of Hubba, having on it the emblem of a 
raven, and was declared by their prieſts to be invin- 
cible. 

ILFARCOMB is a lare populous town, ſituated on 
the Briſtol Channel, at the north-weſt extremity of 
the county. It was an antient manor in the time of 
the Saxons, and given by the conqueror to Judhael 
de Totneſs, with the lordſhip of Barnſtaple, both of 
which were ſeized by William Rufus. 


The town conſiſts chiefly of one long narrow 


ſtreet, and although the houles are but indifferently 
built, yet many rich merchants reſide here, who trade 
largely to Ireland, Wales, and other places. As the 
channel is exceeding dangerous, by reaſon of the 
ſtrong weſterly winds, a light-houfe has been erected 
at the entrance of the harbour, for the ſafety of ſuch 
ſhips as may be driven there by the ſtreſs of weather, 

A conſiderable trade is carried on here in the her- 
ring fiſhery ; and the harbour is ſo commodious, that 
much buſineſs is tranſacted between the merchants of 
this place and thoſe of Biddeford and Barnſtaple. 

Though the church is antient, yet it is but a mean 
ſtructure ; but it ſtands in a pleaſant ſituativn, and is 
well accommodated for the performance of divine 
ſervice. 

The great antiquary Mr. Cambden was prebendary 
of this place, which belongs to the cathedral church 
of Salifbury ; and as he was never in orders, it may 
be preſumed that either the holding prebendaries was 
not then conſidered as inſeparably connected with 
the clerical office, or that he had a particular diſpenſa- 
tion for that purpoſe. 

The government of Ilfarcomb is veſted in a may- 
or, bailiffs, and other officers. It has a weekly mar- 
ket on Saturday; and is diftant from London 186 
miles. 

HARTLAND is a populous town, and much fre- 

uented by the inhabitants both of Cornwall and 
Devonſhire. It is fituated in St. George's Channel, 
and is faid by ſome to be the Hercules of Ptolemy, 
becauſe it ſtands on a point, near the extremity of the 
county. 

There are many conſiderable merchants here, and 
a few years ago they procured an act of parliament for 
building a pier, where ſhips of conſiderable burthen 
may ride ſafe during ſtorms, which are very frequent 
on this part of the coaſt. 

The quay is very large and commodious, but the 
deſcent being ſteep, renders it inconvenient in bring- 
ing goods to the town. - 


q 


| 

Bipprroxp is a large populous well-built town, 

pleaſantly ſituated on the river Towridge. The prin- 
cipal ſtreet, which is more than half a mile in length, 
runs by the fide of the river, ſo that the goods are 
loaded and unloaded in fight of the merchants ware- 

{ houſes. In this ſtreet is a handſome euſtom-houſe, 

and in another ſtreet behind it are many elegant houſes 

belonging to private gentlemen. 

The church is large and beautiful, great part of it 
| being a few years ago rebuilt. It has a fine organ, 
and a ring of {ix good bells. On the treble is the fol- 
| lowing motto: 
| 


« Peace and good neighbourhood.“ 


And on the tenor : 
| 
I] tothe church the living do call, 
« And to the grave I ſummon all.” 
| 


There are here two diſſenting meetings, great num 


bers of the inhabitants being of that perſuakon. 

Amongſt the monuments in the church, there is 

one to the memory of Mr. Strange, who feems to have 

been deſigned by Providence to preſerve the lives of 
his fellow-creatures, even at the expence of his own, 

When only 2 fchool-boy, he fell from the top of a 
rock, without receiving any other hurt, except being 

a little ſtunned. When he advanced to manhood, 
an arrow was ſhot accidentally, which firuck him on 
the forehead, cut a ſmall part of the ſkin, and flew off 
without doing him any further injury. 

But the moſt — occurrence of his life, and 
for which he is juſtly celebrated is the following. 
At the breaking out of the plague here in 1646 (the 
particulars of which we have already mentioned in 
our deſcription of Barnſtaple) the mayor ſhamefully 
left the place, ſo that there was no proper perſon left 


to preſerve the peace and ſupport the civil power, In. 
this time of diſtreſs the people choſe Mr. Strange to 


officiate during the remainder of the year ; and ſurely 
no one was ever better qualified for the poſt ; for 
whilſt the plague raged, he viſited great numbers of 
the ſick, ſaw them properly taken care of, and atten- 
ded the funerals of many who died, During the 
whole time of this dreadful diſorder he never received 
the leaſt infection; but as ſoon as the plague ceaſed, 
and the people were reſtored to health, the faithful 
magiſtrate fickened, and in a few days paid the debt 
of nature, after he had been fo ufeful and inſtrumen- 
tal in preſerving the lives of his fellow-ſubjects. 

The bridge at Biddeford, which is a noble gothic 
ſtructure, 670 feet in length, and conſiſting of 24 
arches. The traditional account of the building it 
is as follows : 

The inhabitants had long attempted in vain to build 
a bridge, all their efforts proving unſucceſsful on ac- 
count of the breadth and rapidity of the current. At 
laſt the vicar of the town, whoſe name was Richard 


Gornand, having more knowledge than his pariſhion- 


ers, found that the principal obſtruction conſiſted in 
the want of money; and well knowing the credulity 


of 
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of the inhabitants, he pretended that he was admo- 
niſhed in a viſion to lay the foundation of a bridge, at 
in place near the town. 
: "his viſion he communicated to the biſhop of Ex- 
eter, and Thomas Grenville lord of the town. The 
knight, according to the ſpirit of thoſe times, con- 
tributed largely; and the biſhop, no ſtranger to the 
fraud, made a collection throughout his dioceſe, by 
which a ſufficient ſum of money was raiſed, and the 
ſtructure finiſhed in the manner it now appears. As 
an ornament a fine croſs was built about the center, 
part of which ſtill remains, and on the top of it is a 
drangular dial. 

The — is governed by a mayor, recorder, and 
eighteen burgeſſes, with a town clerk and other pro- 
per officers. They have a particular court for hold- 
ing pleas of debt to the amount of any ſum; and from 
their deciſion lies no appeal. | 

The merchants of Biddeford trade largely to the 
Weſt-Indies and Newfoundland, and from thence 
up the Mediterranean, where they fend large quanti- 
ties of fiſh, which in the returns is greatly. to their 
advantage. 

Piddeford has three weekly markets, viz. Tueſdays, 
Thurſdays, and Saturdays; and is diftant from Lon- 

202 miles. 

2 2 mile to the north of Biddeford is a village 
called NoRTHam, formerly famous for bringing up 
mariners. The church has been twice enlarged by 
the inhabitants, and the chapet is an excellent ſea- 
mark for failors. : : ; 

In the Bay or Sound of Biddeford is the iſland of 
Lvuxpy, which is five miles long and two broad, but 
ſo encompaifed with rocks, that it is aceeſſible only in 
one part, and the avenue there is fo narrow that a few 
men might defend the paſs againſt a great multitude. 
If to this natural fortification a ſmall fort had been 
built, the petty French paivateers that lurked there 
in queen Anne's war might have been driven away. 
They took ſo many veſſels, for which they laid in 
wait at this place, that they called it the Golden 
Bay. The itland is four leagues diſtant from the 
neareft land, but it abounds with fine ſprings of freſh 
water. The foil in the ſouthern part is good, but the 
northern part is rocky. Among others there is one 
craggy, pyramidical rock, and fo remarkable for the 
number of rats burrowing about it, that it is diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of Rat-Ifland. The whole 
iſland abounds with rabbits and wild fowt; and it is 
ſaid that no venomons creatures will Iiveon it. The 
only inhabitants here a few years ago were only one 
family, who fold liquors to ſuch fiſhermen as put on 
ſhore there. It is ſaid to be the property of lord 
Gower. 

HouLSWORTHY is a very ſmall and poor town, not 
containing any thing remarkable, except its having 
a conliderable manufactory for ſerges. It has a weekly 
market on Saturday, and is diſtant from London 
215 miles, 

EATHERLEIGH was formely a manor belonging to 
the abbey of Taviſtock ; but it is now in lay hands. 
It contains ſeveral very neat houſes, and one good inn 
for the accommodation of travellers. The weekly 
market is on Friday, and the town is diftant from 
London 200 miles. 

OKEHAMPTON is pleafantly ſituated on the river 
Oke, and is a town of great antiquity, William the 
Conqueror, as appears from doomſday-book, gave 
this manor to his favourite Baldwin de Malis, with 
power to hold a weekly market. From the deſcen- 
dants of this Baldwin it came to the family of the 
Courtneys, who kept poſſeſſion of it till the reign of 
Edward [V. when they were deprived both of eſtates 
and titles for adhering to the houſe of Lancaſter ; but 
at the acceſſion of Henry VII. they were again re- 
ſtored. 

It ſent repreſentatives to parliament in the reigns 
of Edward I. and Edward II. but either neglecting 
to pay their members, or for ſome other reaſon, they 
did not make uſe of their privilege till 1640, when 
Charles I, ſummoned them by Writ, as his father 
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James I. had raiſed their town to the dignity of a 
borough. 

At preſent they are governed by a mayor aſſiſted 
by ſeven of the principal inhabitants called burgeſſes, 
a recorder and town clerk, both of whom are appoin- 
ted by the mayor. 

The repreſentatives are choſen by the inhabitants, 
who are either burgeſſes or freeholders, the mayor 
being the returning officer. 

The houſes in this town are meanly built, but be- 
ing on the road to Launceſton and Padſtow, they have 


good accommodation for travellers, and the money 


_ by them is conſidered as the chief ſupport of the 
ace. 

The pariſh church ſtands about a mile from the 
town: it is a low gothic ſtructure, and contains ſeve- 
ral antient monuments ; but moſt of their inſcriptions 
are ſo defaced by time as to be totally unintelligible. 
One Trelawney, who was in poſſeſſion of this ma- 
nor in the latter end of the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
repaired an old chauntry near the market-place, 
where the inhabitants now generally meet to hear di- 
vine worſhip. 

The chief trade carried on here conſiſts in the 
making of ſerges, but it is very trifling, not having 
yet been brought to any perfection. The town has 
a weekly market on Saturday, and is diftant from 

n 193 miles. 

Near Okehampton are the remains of an antient 
caſtle, built by Baldwin de Briony, and at firſt called 
Ockementon. It deſcended to Richard de Rivers, or 
Ripariis, and after pafling through various other 
hands, it at length came to Chriſtopher Harris, Efq. 
of Heynes. It is now entirely in ruins, but it may 
be ſeen from the fraginents that it was originally a no- 
ble ftructure. On the top of a round mount is part 
of a building more entire than the reſt, which, from 
its form, was probably a watch-tower belonging to 
the caftle. 

About four miles to the north of Okehampton is 
a village called S auroxD CouRTNEY, where the great 
inſurrection of the Devonſhire men n in the year 
1549, Two of the inhabitants were the chief pro- 
moters of it, one of whom would have no gentlemen, 
the other no juſtice of peace, as they intended to de- 
ſtroy all who were rich and in authority, 

Lysro is fituated on the borders of Cornwall, 
near the high road leading from Exeter. It was for- 
merly a town of conſiderable note, but it is now al- 
moſt wholly decayed, there being only a few poor 
cottages, and nat a ſingle thing in it that merits the 
notice of a traveller. It has, however, ſtill a week] 
market on Saturday; and is diſtant from London 108 
miles. 

CHEGFORD was formerly a very confiderable town, 
but it is now only a poor infignificant village. The 
only building in it worthy of notice is the church, 
which is a handfome gothic ſtructure, and contains 
ſeveral antient monuments. The town had former 
a weekly market, but, from its decline, that has been 
long fince diſcontinued. It is diſtant from London 
187 miles. 

FAvISTOCK is a place of great antiquity, and ſo 
called from its ſituation on the river Tau, or Tayy. 
In the reign of king Edgar it was the ſeat of Ordgarius 
earl of Devonſhire, of whoſe daughter, Elfrida, hiſ- 
tory furniſhes us with the following ſtory : 

Edgar, who was of a very amorous difpoſition, 
heard that the earl's daughter was one of the greateſt 
beauties of thoſe times; and being willing to ſatisfy 
his curiofiry, ſent Ethelwald his favourite courtier to 
enquire into the truth of the report. Ethelwald was 
like his maſter, young, handſome, and amorous, fo 
that there 1s no wonder when he beheld the charms 
of the young lady, he ſhould be ſmitten with her 
perſon. But the old earl, whoſe age had added cau- 
tion to experience, did not chuſe to give his daughter 
in marriage, unleſs the king's conſent could be firft 
obtained. Love is powerful in its operations, and 
therefore Ethelwald returned to his ſovereign, and 
told him, that although the young lady was agreeable, 

yet 
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yet ſhe was not an object worthy of his affection ; 
and the king having laid afide all thoughts of the 
matter, the favourite inſinuated that as ſhe was rich, 
ſhe might be a good match for himſelf, though not 
for his royal maſter. 

By thus artfully putting his propoſal entirely upon 
the footing of intereft, Edgar very readily gave his 
conſent, and Ethelwald obtained the ſummit of his 
wiſhes. But he did not long enjoy the fruits of his 
treachery, the monarch was ſoon informed that El- 
frida's beauty ſurpaſſed the original report. Verſed 
in the arts of diſſimulation, and exaſperated at the 
treachery of Ethelwald, Edgar determined upon a ſe- 
cret, though bloody revenge. But willing to be ſa- 


tisfied that he was not a ſecond time impoſed upon by 
the enemies of his miniſter, he reſolved to have ocular 


proof of his infidelity, before he puniſhed his preſump- 
tion. / 
Accordingly he informed Ethelwald, that intend- 
ing to hunt in the country near his eſtate, he would 
embrace the opportunity of ſpending a night at his 
houſe. Ethelwald, who could make no excuſe to 
avoid the intended viſit, ſet out immediately for his 
ſeat, under pretence of making preparations for his 
majeſty's reception. On his arrival he uſed every ar- 
gument in his power to prevail on Elfrida to uſe all 
the methods ſhe could deviſe to conceal her beauty 
from the eyes of an amorous monarch, leſt he ſhould 
ſatiate his deſires at the expence of her chaſtity. 

Theſe arguments, enforced with ſo much earneſt- 
neſs, awakened in the mind of Elfrida ſentiments to 


which ſhe might otherwiſe have been for ever a ſtran- 


er. She promiſed to follow the advice of her huſ- 

and, though nothing was farther from her inten- 
tions ; for ſhe appeared before the king with all the 
advantages which the richeſt attire, and the moſt en- 
gaging airs could beſtow upon her, and excited at 
once in his boſom the higheſt love toward herſelf, and 
the moſt furious deſire of revenge againſt her huſ- 
band. But love, the moſt artful maſter of diſſimula- 
tion, cleared the brow of Edgar from every cloud of 
reſentment, and inſtructed him in the language due 
to hoſpitality and eſteem. | 

This made his revenge the more ſecure ; for tak- 
ing Ethelwald with him into the foreſt of Harwood, 
under pretence of hunting, he ſtabbed him with his 
own hand, and ſoon after publicly married Elfrida. 
The conduct of this lady was conſiſtent with female 
paſſions, when rouſed by diſappointment, of which 
we have given a ſufficient proof in our account of 
Corfe-Caſtle in Dorſetſhire, (ſee p. 432.) 

Taviſtock is a large populous town, and carries on 
a conſiderable trade in the manufactory of ſerges. The 
ſtreets are well-paved, and many of the buildings are 
exceeding handſome. It is mentioned as a borough 
in our oldeſt records, and was ſummoned to ſend re- 
preſentatives to parliament by Edward I. which pri- 
vilege it has ever ſince enjoyed. The government, 
as it was never incoporated, is lodged in a portreve, 
choſen annually at the court-leet of the manor ; and 
he is the returning officer when the members are cho- 
ſen, the election being in all the freemen and free- 
holders. 

The pariſh church is a handſome ſtruQture, with a 
a lofty tower at the weſt end. It is dedicated to St. 
Euſtatius, whoſe feſtival or wake is annually held on 
the 2oth of September. 

But the greateſt glory of this place 2 was in 
its abbey, which was an extenſive and beautiful ſtrue- 
ture; and the abbot belonging to it was the firſt who 
fat as a lord in parliament. . It was founded by Or- 
dulph, ſon of king Edwar, towards the latter end of 
the tenth century, but ſoon after deſtroyed by the 
Danes. It was again rebuilt, and endowed with ma- 
ny lands and manors, which it enjoyed till the gene- 
ral diſſolution of religious houſes, when Henry VIII. 
gave it to that gallant officer. John lord Ruſſel, an- 


ceſtor to the duke of Bedford, in whoſe family it ſtill 
remains, With the title of marquis. | | 

The abbey was dedicated to the bleſſed Virgin and 
one St. Rumon, probably a diſciple, either of St. 


—_ 


Patrick, or ſome other of thoſe Britiſh eccleſiaſtics, 
who lived about the ſixth century. It was a ſpacious 
building, having, beſides a large church, 126 yards 
in length, a chapel dedicated to the virgin Mary, a 
chapter-houſe with 36 ſtalls tor the monks, a pate- 
houſe, and cloyſters. Many learned men have been 
abbots of this monaſtery, and a ſchool was ſupported 
for learning the Anglo Saxon language, in order to 
acquire a perfect knowledge of the conſtitutions of the 
kingdom. Here we are told was a printing preſs ſet 
up ſoon after Caxton brought the knowledge of that 
noble art into England, and ſome of the books printed 
in the abbey are ſaid to be remaining in the libraries 
of the curious, 

The abbot was fo powerful that a diſpute ariſing 


between one of them and the bithop of Exeter, the 


abbot carried his cauſe to Rome, where the biſh 
was condemned, and refuſing to make ſatisfaction, 
died under the ſentence of excommunication. 

Some parts of this abbey ſtill remain, and are in 
good condition, the ſtones of the antient walls hav- 
ing been probably uſed to ſecure them from the de- 
vaſtation of time. There are two ſtructures that ap- 
pear to have been gate-houſes, and are at a conſide- 
rable diſtance from each other. Adjoining to one of 
them is a building, which greatly reſembles the body 
of a country church ; and the other parts are in good 
repair, and inhabited. | 

Faviſtock has a good weekly market on Saturday ; 
and is diſtant from London 205 miles. 

Near Taviſtock was a priory of Benedictine monks, 
founded by Amicia, daughter of Gilbert de Clare, 
earl of Glouceſter and wife of Baldwin de Kedvers, 
earl of Devonſhire. This priory was called Buck- 
land, and dedicated to the bleſſed virgin. At the diſ- 
ſolution of religious houſes, it was beſtowed upon the 
family of the Grenviles, but in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth it was given to the famous Sir Francis 


1 Drake, 


About two miles north-weſt of Taviftock is a vil- 
lage called LamBeRToN, in the church belonging to 
which are the effigies of Nicholas and Andrew Tre- 
maine, who were twins, and born in this pariſh. It 


is remarkable that in features, ſtature, voice, and 


every other particular, they ſo exactly reſembled each 
other, that even thoſe — whom they were moſt fa- 
2 acquainted could not always diſtinguiſh them. 
This ſimilitude of perſon, however, was much leſs 
wonderful than the extraordinary ſympathy that ſub- 
ſiſted between them; for, even at a diſtance from each 
other, they performed the ſame functions, had the 
ſame appetites and deſires, and ſuffered the ſame pains 
and anxieties at the ſame time. Nothing farther is 
related of theſe remarkable perſons, only that in the 

ear 1663 they were killed together at New Haven in 

rance ; but in what manner, or upon what occaſion, 
is unknown. 

In the foreſt of Dartmore, between "Taviſtock and 
Chegworth, is a hill called Crooken- Torr, where the 
Devonſhire Tinners are obliged, by charter, to aſ- 
ſemble their parliament, or the jurats, who are com- 
monly gentlemen choſen from the ſtannary-courts in 
this county, of which the lord-warden is judge. The 
jurats being met in this deſolate place, ſometimes to 
the number of two hundred, they are quite expoſed 
to the weather, and have no other ſeat but a ſtone 
bench, nor any refreſhment but what they bring with 
them : the ſteward, therefore, immediately adjourns 
the court, either to Taviſtock, or ſome other more 
convenient place. 

About three miles to the north of Taviſtock is a 
lofty eminence called Bxexr Tor. On the top of 
this eminence ſtands the pariſh church, which, 
though twenty miles diſtant from the ſea, is an excel- 
lent mark for ſeamen, and greatly aſſiſts them in bring- 
ing their ſhips into the harbour of Plymouth. There 
is ſo little ſoil in the church- yard, that it is hardly 
ſufficient -to. cover the dead. The little river Tave 
has its ſource about three miles caſt of this village, 
and is increaſed by ſeveral brooks, which unite their 
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BEARALSTON or BOARALSTON, is ſituated in that 
part of the county where the rivers Tave and Tamar 
form a conjunction. It is an antient borough by pre- 
ſcription, though at preſent only a hamlet in the pa- 
riſh of Bereferrers, from which church it is near 
two miles diſtant. It is a very poor place, containing 
only about eighty houſes very indifferently built. 

The pariſh church belonging to this hamlet is de- 
dicated to St. Andrew; it is erected in the form of a 
croſs, having a body with two iſles, and a good 
chancel ; but the tower is low and ordinary. 

There was formerly a chapel belonging to this 
place, dedicated to the Holy Trinity. It ſtood near 
a well, called to this day Trinity Well; but at pre- 
ſent not the leaſt remains of it are to be ſeen. 

As this borough was never incorporated, it is un- 
der the government of a portreve, who is choſen 
annually at the court-leet of the manor. 'The right 
of electing members is in all thoſe who have land in 
the borough, and pay 3d. acknowledgement to the 
lord ; and the portreve is the returning officer. 

This town, which has neither market or fair, is 
diſtant from London 212 miles. 

PLYMOUTH is a very large and populous town, 
ſituated on the borders of Cornwall, at the ſouth-weſt 
extremity of the county. It was antiently called Ta- 
merworth, probably becauſe it ſtood more towards 
the river Tamar than at preſent.” It is now fituated 
on a point of land, having the river Tamar, here 
called Hamoaze, on the weſt, and the river Plym, 
called Catwater, on the eaſt. 

The town, for ſtrength, riches and beauty, may 
be conſidered as one of the brighteſt jewels in the 
royal diadem of Britain. It remains a (triking exam- 
ple of what induſtry is able to accompliſh when coun- 
tenanced by regal power, and cheriſhed by the ſmiles 
and benevolence of adminiſtration ; for about the 
beginning of the reign of Henry VIIL. it was only a 
ſmall inconſiderable village, having greatly ſuffered, 
at different periods, from foreign invaſions. 

During the long wars of Edward III. with France, 
the latter made an attempt on Plymouth by landing 
within a few miles of the town, but the earl of De- 
vonſhire raifed his vaſſals, and attacked the enemy 
with ſuch reſolution and bravery, that 500 were ſlain, 
but the reſt eſcaped by flying to their ſhips. 

In the courſe of the civil wars during the reign of 
Charles I. Plymouth followed the example of the 
other mercantile towns, by adhering to the parlia- 
ment, and by an obſtinate reſiſtance did more to hurt 
the king's intereſt, than any other place in this part 
of the kingdom. 

The harbour of Plymouth is one of the moſt ſpa- 
cious and convenient in the world, of which the le- 
giſlative power ſeems extremely ſenſible, by making 
it one of the principal places for the royal navy. 

About two miles above the town, on the river Ha- 
mouze or Tamar, are two fine docks, one of which 
is dry, the other wet. The dry dock is curiouſly 
conſtructed almoſt in the form of a man of war, being 
made in the reign of William III. as a place of ſecu- 
rity for ſhips of war, in caſe of any foreign invaſion. 
The wet dock will contain five firſt rate men of war, 
both being lined with the beſt Portland ſtone ; and 
adjoining to the baſon is a magazine wherein is con- 
tained all the different ſorts of materials neceſſary in 
building and repairing ſhips ; together with handſome 
and convenient houſes for the commiſſioners and other 
officers belonging to the dock yard. 

This harbour being of the utmoſt importance to 
the ſafety of Britain, 1s now a place of great ſtrength ; 
for beſides its natural ſituation, it is greatly improved 
by art, conſiderable ſums having been — by par- 
liament for that purpoſe. 

The iſland of St. Nicholas, which ſtands in the 
harbour oppoſite the middle of the town, is a place of 
conſiderable ſtrength, having a caſtle which commands 
the entrance, ſo that it would bg extremely dangerous 
tor any ſhips to paſs, without permiſſion from the 
commanding officer. 

But Plymouth has a ſtill greater ſecurity againſt any 
foreign invaſion, namely a ſtrong caſtle or citadel, op- 
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polite the laſt mentioned iſland, firſt erected by one of 


the earls of Devonſhire, from whom it reverted to 
the crown. King Charles II. conſidering it as a pro- 
per place to be improved according. to the modern me- 
thod of fortification, ordered the ruined part of the 
walls to be pulled down, and new ones erected in their 
ſtead, fortified with ſtrong baſtions, whereon are 
mounted a great numberof large guns. The whole is 
ſurrounded with a ditch, out of which the ſtones were 
dug for repairing the walls, and includes a circumfe- 
rence of above three quarters of a mile. 

Near the entrance of the harbour is Old Fort, where 
there is another large battery of cannon nearly on a 
level with the water. There is alſo another battery 
on the weſt fide of the harbour, near Mount Edg- 
cumbe, ſtrongly ſecured, and large guns placed front- 
ing the water. Theſe different forts are conſtantly _ 
garriſoned by a body of foot ſoldiers, together with 
ſeveral companies of invalids. Great additions have 
been lately made to different parts of this fort, ſo that 
it is at prefent of ſuch ſtrength as to be able to reſiſt 
the attempts of the moſt daring enemy. 

The town of Plymouth is very large and populous : 
the ſtreets are ſpacious, and the houſes in general re- 
gular and handſome. Before the reign of Charles II. 
they had only one church, which, in the times of 
popery, belonged to the abbey of Plympton ; but that 
being found inſufficient to contain all the inhabitants 
who attended to hear divine ſervice, an act was pro- 
cured for building another, and the ſtructure was 
finiſhed at the expence of the inhabitants. 

The old church, which is dedicated to St. An- 
drew, has a fine tower, with a ring of ſix large bells. 

The new church, dedicated to the memory. of 
Charles I. is an elegant ſtructure, built in the modern 
taſte, with a handſome fpire. The inſide is well con- 
trived for holding the great numbers of people that 
attend to hear divine ſervice, and the profits ariſing 
trom the ſeats are converted to the relief of the poor. 

The cuſtom-houſe for collecting the king's duties 
is a large and convenient ſtructure. It is under the 
direction of a colletor, comptroller, &c. as the dock 
is under the inſpection of a commiſſioner. 

Here are four hoſpitals, a large charity-ſchool, and 
a work-houſe for the poor. 

The town is well ſupplied with water, which is 
conveyed from a ſpring ſeven miles diſtant. This 
convenience was obtained at the ſole expence, and un- 
der the immediate inſpection, of that great ornament 
to the Englith navy, tir Francis Drake. 

The civil government of the town is veſted in a 
mayor, twelve aldermen, a recorder, twenty-four 
common- council, and a town-clerk. The election 
for mayor is carried on in the following ſingular man- 
ner, and which probably took its riſe from caballing 
amongęſt the free men on thoſe occafions. The mayor 
in office and the aldermen chuſe two perſons, and the 
common- council chuſe two others: theſe four perſons 
thus choſen appoint a jury of thirty-ſix freemen, by 
whom the mayor is choſen. 

The domeſtic trade of Plymouth conſiſts princi- 
pally in fiſhing and icuring pilchards ; beſides which, 
they ſend ſhips to the Weſt-Indies and ſeveral parts of 
the Levant, there being many merchants and gentle- 
men of large fortunes who conſtantly reſide in the 
town. 

Plymouth has two weekly markets held on Monday 
and Thurſday, and is diſtant from London 215 
miles. Eo 

On a hill called the Haw, between Plymouth and 
the ſea, is a moſt delightful walk, which commands 
one of the nobleſt proipects in Britain The town 
of Plymouth, the adjacent country, the unbounded 
ocean, with numbers of ſhips conſtantly failing, all 
conſpire to fill the mind with wonder at the art which 
has now offered an intercourſe with every part of the 
habitable world by means of thoſe floating caſtles : 


Bold were the men, who on the ocean firſt 
Spread their new fails when thipwreck was the worſt : 
More danger now from man alone we find 

Than from the rocks, the billows, or the wind. 
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At the entrance of Plymouth Sound is Edyſtone 
Rock, which is covered at high water, and was for- 
merly the cauſe of m_ ſhips being loſt. But this 


evil was removed by the late king William, who em- 
ployed one Mr. Winſtanly, an ingenious architect, to 
erect a light-houſe on the rock that mariners might 
avoid it. This building was finiſhed in the year 
1696, but thrown down by the dreadtu] ſtorm which 
happened on the 27th of November, 1703. Mr. 
Winſtanly, who had been there to view the place, 
with ſeveral other people, all periſhed, the ſhips in 
the harbour not being able to give them any aſſiſtance. 
It had been often doubted that this edifice would not 
be able to ſtand againſt a ſevere tempeſt ; but Mr. 
Winſtanly was ſo contident of its — that he 
uſed to ſay, he could wiſhto be in it when a ſtorm hap- 
pened, which unfortunately was the caſe; and the 
next morning after the tempeſt no remains of the 
light houſe were to be ſeen. Another, however, was 
built on the ſame rock, in the reign of queen Anne, 
but was burnt down in 1755. The fone work, about 
thirty feet high, which remained unhurt, has been 
re-edified and enlarged under the direction of Mr. 
Smeaton, and is conſidered by good judges to be 
the moſt compleat, as well as the moſt uſeful work of 
the kind in Europe.—It was near this place that the 
Ramillies, a fine ſecond rate man of war was loſt on 
the 15th of March, 1760 ; and the captain, with 608 
men, periſhed. A midſhipman and 25 failors ſaved 
themſelves by jumping from the ſtern of the ſhip to 
the rocks. 

PLYMPFON is a tolerable good town, pleaſantly 
fituated on a peninſula near the fea about five 
miles north-eaſt of Plymouth. It is a very antient 
borough, and was formerly one of the principal ſeats 
of the earls of Devonſhire. It had a caſtle, which 
ſtood on the north ſide of the town; and ſome re- 
mains of the walls are ſtill to be ſeen. : 

During the times of the Anglo Saxons, there was a 
collegiate chapel here built and endowed by one of 
their princes. It was granted by Henry I. to Wil- 
liam Warlewaſt, biſhop of Exeter, who rebuilt the 
whole edifice, and placed in it canons regular of the 
order of St. Auguſtine. Several of his ſucceſſors, 
as well as the earls of Devonfhire, endowed it with 
lands from time to time, ſo that at the general diſſo- 
lution of religious houſes, it was eſteemed one of the 
richeſt priories in the dioceſe of Exeter. 

The church is a large, handſome ſtructure, but 
does not contain any iog remarkable. It is dedi- 
cated to St. Maurice, who is faid to have been a Tri- 
bune in the 'Thebean Legion, and ſuffered martyrdom 
towards the latter end of the century. 

Near the church is an excellent free-ſchool, where 

outh are inſtructed in the Latin and Greek languages. 
Fe was founded by Elizeus Hale, eſq. who endowed 
it with ſuch lands as to afford the maſter a good houſe 
to live in, with a ſalary of 1ool. per annum. The 
building is erected on ſtone pillars, and is very ſpa- 
cious and handſome, the ſchool-room being 60 feet 
long and 20 broad. 

The Guildhall, where the corporation tranſact 
their buſineſs, is at the weſt end of the town, near the 
corn market. It is built, like the ſchool, on ſtone 
pillars, and is a handſome and convenient ſtructure, 

This town was incorporated by queen Elizabeth, 


| tobe governed by a mayor, recorder, eight aldermen, 


a bailiff and a town-clerk. The repreſentatives in 
parliament are choſen by the magiſtrates and free bur- 
geſſes, the mayor being the returning officer. 

The principal trade carried on here conſiſts in the 
making of ſerges and coarfe woolen cloth. The 
weekly market is on Saturday, and the town is dif- 
tant from London 209 miles. 

About half a mile from this town is a place called 
Prymron ST. Mary's, from its having a church 
dedicated to that ſaint. It was formerly of great re- 
pute, but it is now ſa infignificant as not to contain a 
_ thing worthy the notice of a traveller. 

ODBURY is at preſent a trifling town, though it 
was formerly very conſiderable, and ſent members to 
parliament in the reign of Edward I. It was antient- 
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| eſt number of them at ſea. 


ly a manor belonging to the family of Raltorts, but 
has ſince paſſed through different hands. At preſent 
it does not contain a ſingle thing that merits the notice 
of a traveller. It has, however, a tolerable good 
manufactory of ſerges, and is celebrated for havin 
the beſt ale in the county. The weekly market is on 
N and the town is diſtant from London 206 
miles. 

In the neighbourhood of this town is Moxery 
which was once a very conſiderable place, though 1 
is now only a poor uillag village. It had antiently a 
caſtle, and in the reign of Edward I. belonged to a 
knight named Peter Fiſhacre, who built the church 
from the following ſingular occurrence. 

The incumbent of the pariſh being of a very liti. 
gious diſpoſition, a diſpute aroſe between him and the 
knight concerning the property of ſome tythes, and 
the knight having refuſed to ſatisfy the demands 
of the prieſt, he lodged an information againſt him 
in the biſhop's court, who threatened him with ex. 
communication. 

This enraged the ferocious military gentlemen to 
ſuch a degree that he murdered the prieſt, and after. 
wards fled abroad to fave his life. Whilſt abroad he 
applied to the king for a pardon, but the crime being 
committed on the body of an eceleſiaſtic, it would in 
thoſe times have been an imprudent act in the prince 
to extend the royal mercy. 

The unfortunate knight remained ſeveral years a 
fugitive in France and other places, till being adviſed 
to apply to the Pope, he ventured to try the danger- 
ous experiment, and ſucceeded beyond his expecta- 
tions ; for the pontiff enjoined him to build a church 
where the murder was committed, and endow it with 
lands ſufficient to ſupport an incumbent. His holi- 
neſs's order was complied with, and the founder lies 
buried under an arch in the wall. 

K1NGSBRIDGE is a ſmall town pleaſantly ſituated 
on the river Salcomb, over which it has a good ſtone 
bridge. The moſt remarkable building here is a free- 
ſchool, founded and endowed by one Mr. Criſp, a 
citizen of Exeter, The town has a weekly market 
on Saturday, and is diſtant from London 217 miles. 

Dopsrook is another ſmall town, ſeparated from 
the former only by a ſmall river called the Dod, 
which falls into the Salcomb near this place. The 
town does not contain any thing remarkable, except 
having a charify ſchool, where the children of the 
poor are educated gratis. It was formerly the cuſtom 
here to pay the rector tythe of a liquor called white 
ale, but that has been tome time diſufed, and inſtead 
thereof he receives an equivalent in money, The 
weekly market is on Wedneſday ; and the town is 
diſtant from London 217 miles. 

DarTMOUTH is ſo called from its ſituation on the 
mouth of the river Dart. It is a place of great anti- 
quity, and at the time of the Norman Conqueſt be- 
longed to the lords of Totneſs, from whom it de- 
ſcended to the family of the Cantelupes. 

While Richard I. was on his romantic expedition 
to the Holy Land the ſeamen of Dartmouth having 
committed ſome depredations on the coaſt of Britan- 


ny, the French, in revenge, landed at this town, 


and deſtroyed great part of it by fire. The inhabit- 
ants ſoon repaired the loſs, when the French attacked 
them a ſecond time, but were bravely repulſed, their 
general, with three lords and 23 knights, being 
taken priſoners.— It is faid that this defeat was owing 
to the bravery of the women, which, if true, we may 


| reafonably conchude that the men were moſtly em- 


ployed in maritime affairs, 


and at that time the great- 


In the reign of Edward III. this town was conſi- 
dered as a place of great importance, and as an encou- 


ragement for their valour in harraſſing the French na- 


vy, that prince granted them a charter, by which 
their goods were exempted from paying toll in all 
places throughout the kingdom. 

Dartmouth formerly conſiſted of three parts or di- 
viſions, by the names of Clifton, Hardneſs and Dart- 
mouth; but they are all now united, and make but 
one corporation. The town is upwards of a mile in 


length; 
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but as the ground is very uneven, the ſtreets 
larly built, many of the houſes being ſituated 
beneath 


length; 
are irregu 1oul 
on eminences, while others ſtand, as it were, 
hem. 
; The entrance into Dartmouth harbour is very nar- 
row, but it afterwards opens, and forms a large ba- 
ſon, capable of holding 500 fail of ſhips, where they 
may lay in ſafety without incommoding each other. 
At each ſide of the entrance are forts with guns planted 
on them, to prevent the attacks of foreign invaders. 
Here are three churches, beſides a large diſſenting 


meeting houſe, many of the inhabitants being of that 


denomination. But the mother church is at a village 
called Townſtall, about three quarters of a mile diſ- 
tant. This church ſtands on the top of a hill, and has 
a tower 69 feet high, which ſerves as a landmark for 
ſeamen, One of the three churches in the town is a 
ſtately edifice, adorned with a. ſtone tower 83 feet high. 

The caſtle was antiently ſmall, but it has been lately 
enlarged by the inhabitants with two roofs, a ſtone 


tower of {ixty feet high, and a wooden ſpire of 


twenty. 

The government of this tawn is veſted in a mayor, 
recorder, and twelve aldermen, called maſters. The 
repreſentatives to ſerve in parliament are choſen by all 
the freemen ; and the mayor is the returning officer. 

The principal trade of the town conſiſts in the pil- 
chard fiſhery, which is more conſiderable here than at 
any other place in the weſt, Falmouth excepted. 
Great quantities of theſe are exported to Portugal, 
Newtoundland, and moſt towns on the European 
coaſt of the Mediterranean Sea. 

Dartmouth has a good weekly market on Friday ; 
and 1s diſtant from London 202 miles. 

From Dartmouth the ſhore runs north-eaſt to 
Perry-PoinTt, from whence there begins a bay 12 
miles in compaſs, called ToxBAV, from a village ad- 
joining, and celebrated the laſt war for the rendezvous 
of ſeveral Britiſh fleets. In the village of Torbay 
was formerly a fine abbey for monks of the Premon- 
ſtratenſian order. It was founded by William lord 
Braſer, and afterwards endowed with ſeveral privi- 
leges by king John. At the general diſſolution of 
religious houles its revenues were valued at 3091: per 
annum. But not the leaſt remains of the building are 
now to be ſeen. 

Some of our antient hiſtorians ſuppoſe the village of 
Torbay to be the place where Veſpaſian landed when 
he was ſent by Nero againſt Arviragus one of the 
Bruiſh chiefs. But it is more juſtly celebrated for an 
event that will make a diſtinguiſhing figure in the an- 
na!s of Great Britain, as long as liberty is preferred 
to ſlavery 

When the bigotted tyrant James II. had ſet himſelf 
above thoſe laws preſcribed for the rule of his con- 
duct; when he had trampled on the rights of his 
people, and almoſt ſubjected this happy iſland to the 
ſee of Rome, the ever memorable prince of Orange 
interpoſed in our behalf, came with an army of foreign 
— way and landing at this place on the 4th of 

ovember 1688, he was juined by thoſe proteſtants in 
England who diſdained flavery, and by their aſſiſtance 
drove the poor puſillanimous tyrant from the throne 
of Britain, obliging him to ſeek refuge in a diſtant 
country. 

Biſhop Burnet, who attended king William as his 
chaplain in this expedition, tells us, that the Engliſh 
fleet had been waiting ſome days to intercept their 
landing, but that the prince's tranſports were driven 
into this Day's where the debarking was effected with- 
out the loſs of a ſingle man; whereas had they at- 
tempted landing as they firſt intended on the eaftern 
coaſt, they might either have been deſtroyed, or at 
leaſt diſabled. 

Torness, though not the moſt opulent, is certainly 


— 


the moſt antient town in the whole county. According 


to doomſday- book, written the year after the con- 

queſt, it is mentioned as a place more conſiderable 

than Exeter, although it has long ſince fallen from its 

original grandeur. [t is well known that William 

the Norman gave the lands of the Engliſh nobility 
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who refuſed to ſubmit to his government, as rewards 
to thoſe of his own countrymen, who aſſiſted him at 
the battle of Haſtings, among whom we find one 
Judhael in poſſeſſion of this manor, where he built a 
caſtle, beſides founding a priory, which was dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary, both of which are now in ruins. 

Totneſs is beautifully fituated on the river Dart, 
about ten miles from the ſea, and remarkable for the 
reſidence of gentlemen who have only ſmall fortunes, 
and are not engaged in trade. This, it is ſaid, is ow- 
ing to the healthfulneſs ef the place, and the great 
plenty of proviſions ; for although the neceſſaries of 
life are, in general, very cheap in Devonſhire, yet not 
only good fiſh, but alſo every other article uſed in 
houſekeeping, * ons had in greater variety, and at 
a ſmaller price at Totneſs, than any other place in the 
county. | 

There is a fine ſtone bridge over the river, and the 
principal ſtreet is above half a mile in length, having 
in it many neat genteel houſes, 

The church is a handſome gothic building, with a 
ſquare tower ninety feet high. | Near it is the town- 
houſe and a good free grammar- ſchool. 

This antient town was formerly walled in, and had 
four gates ; but they are now all fallen to decay. It 
had likewiſe an antient caſtle, ſome remains of which 
are ſtill to be ſeen. | 

la the reign of Henry II. the court of exchequer 
fined Totneſs 500 marks for ſetting up a guild with + 
out authority from the crown ; but his ſon king John 
granted them a charter of incorporation, and they 
have continued to ſend repreſentatives to parliament 
ever ſince the 23d of Edward J. 

The government of this town is veſted ina mayor, 
recorder, thirteen of the principal burgeſſes, and twenty 


| eight others, who are called common-council-men. 


The repreſentatives to ſerve in parliament are choten 
by all the freemen, and the mayor is the returning of- 
ficer. ; 

They have a ſingular method here of catching fiſh, 
particularly ſalmon, the manner of doing which is as 
follows : Near the town is a water-mill for grinding 
corn, and a ſmall trench lined with ſtone, but open 
at the lower part next the ſea, where there is a wooden 
grate with ſharp ſpikes turned inwards, in form of a 
mouſe-trap. Through this grate the fiſh paſs in, but 
when they attempt to get out, the ſharpneſs of the 
ſpikes hinders them: they are therefore obliged to 
remain till low water, when dogs trained for the pur- 
poſe are ſent amongſt them, and being frighted to one 
lide, the people eaſily take them. 

We muſt not quit Totnefs without taking notice 
of a diftinguiſhed proof of the loyalty of the people 
to his majeſty king George I. when that monarch en- 
tered into an alliance with the emperor Charles VI. 
The land-tax being four ſhillings in the pound, they 
told him, in an addreſs, that if it was wanted, they 
were ready to give him the other ſixteen. 

The inhabitants of this town are very polite and 
courteous to ſtrangers, there being many gentlemen 
who have had the benefit of a liberal education con- 
ſtantly reſiding in the town, and who make it their 
principal ſtudy to oblige thoſe who viſit them, whe- 
ther from motives of curioſity or buſineſs. 

Totneſs has a good weekly market on Saturday, 
and is diſtant from London 197 miles. : ' 

About a mile eaſt of Totneſs is a village called 
BERRY Power, from the Pomeroys, formerly a very 
conſiderable family in theſe parts, who built a caſtle 
here. It was erected in the time of William the 
Conqueror by Ralph de Pomeroy, whoſe poſterity 
continued to enjoy it till the reign of Edward VI. 
when it was fold to Edward Seymour duke of Somer- 
ſet. Moſt of the walls are tolerably perfect; and 
therefore the extent and ſize of the caſtle may be 
plainly diſcovered. The gate-houſe is almoſt entire, 
as alſo a round tower at one end of it ; and from the 
whole it appears to have been originally a ſpacious 
and noble ſtructure. 

A little to the north of Totneſs is a village called 
DaRLINGTON, where are the remains uf one of thoſe 


edifices 
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edifices appropriated for the uſe of the Knights Tem- 
plars, which order was totally aboliſhed in the reign 
of Edward II. Great part of this ſtructure is ſtill re- 


* maining ; but of late years becoming the property of 
private perſons, new buildings have been added, fo 


that it is now one of the moſt agreeable ſeats in the 
county. It lately belonged to Arthur Champer- 
nowne, Efq. 

BREN r is a ſmall town, ſituated a little to the 
north-weſt of Totneſs, on the little river Aune, over 
which there is a bridge. It carries on ſome trade in 
the making of ſerges, but does not contain any thing 


that merits particular notice. It has, however, a 


weekly market on Saturday, and is diſtant from Lon- 
don 189 miles. 

ASHBURTON is 2 very antient town, ſituated on the 
high road between Exeter and Plymouth. It is men- 
tioned in doomſday- book under the title of terra regis, 
or king's lands, being at that time, and for many 
years after, a part of the royal demeſnes. For what 
reaſon we are not informed, but this manor was alie- 
nated from the crown in the reign of Edward I.. and 
annexed to the ſee of Exeter ; although it ſtill conti- 
nued to enjoy its antient privileges, as appears by a 
writ in the reign of Henry IV. now in the record of- 
ficein the Tower. 

When James I. created his fon Charles duke of 
Cornwall, he gave him the lands and manor of Aſh- 
burton, which is a proof that at that time it belonged 
to the crown. At preſent, however, it does not make 
any part of the prince of Wales's revenue, as it has 
by a grant of Charles II. paſſed into the hands of pri- 
vate perſons. 

It is a borough by preſcription, and has been ſo 
ever ſince the Norman conqueſt. It ſent burgeſſes 
to parliament on the original ſummons in 1295, but 
whether it continued to do ſo in the ſubſequent par- 
liaments we are not informed ; only that it appears 
from the rolls, that two members were ſent from 
this town in the eighth of Henry IV. but no more 
are mentioned till 1640, when Charles I. by the ad- 
viceof Laud and Straffard, granted writs to all thoſe 


antiquated boroughs, in order to procure a majority 


of votes in the houſe of commons. Aſhburton was 
never incorporated, ſo that it is governed by a port- 
reve choſen at the court-leet of the manor. The re- 
preſentatives are elected by all the houſekeepers who 


pay ſcot and lot, and have reſided one year in the | 
| the names of Eaſt and Weſt Finmouth, at each of 


town. | 
This is one of the ſtannary towns, and was for- 
merly famous for the mines in its neighbourhood ; 
but they have been long ſince neglected. It princi- 
pally conſiſts of one ſtreet, the houſes in which are 
very irregularly built; but there are ſeveral good inns 
for the accommodation of travellers, 

The church is a fine gothic ſtructure, built in the 
form of a cathedral, and dedicated to St. Andrew. On 
the croſs is a large ſquare tower, ninety feet high, 
over which is a ſmall ſpire covered with lead. That 
it was formerly a collegiate church appears from ſtalls 
being yet fixed in the choir ; but as both fir William 


— 
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Dugdale and all our other antiquaries are ſilent con- 
cerning it, we cannot pretend to ſay when it was de. 
prived of thoſe original privileges. ' 

There was alſo in this town adjoining to the church 
a Chapel dedicated to St. Lawrence, but ever ſince the 
reformation it has been uſed as a grammar-ſchoo! 
that of St. Andrew's being ſufficient to contain all the 
inhabitants when they aſſemble for divine worlhip 
Like moſt of the inland towns in Devonſhire, the 
trade is that of manufacturing ſerges and woollen yarn 
which is bought up by the merchants of Exeter. 

Aſhburton has a weekly market on Thurſday, and 
is diſtant from London 190 miles. 

About three miles from Aſhburton is an antient 
village called BuckxFasTLEIGH, where was formerly a 
monaſtery belonging to monks of the Ciſtertian order. 
Great part of the walls of this antient ſtructure are 
ſtill ſtanding, from which it appears to have been ori. 
ginally a very ſpacious and elegant ſtructure. 

At another village called WiTHicoms near this 
place, in 1662, a dreadful ſtorm of thunder and light- 
ning happened during divine ſervice ; and a ball ot fire 
ſtriking into the church killed three perſons, beſides 
wounding above fixty others. 

NewTon ABBOTS is a ſmall inconſiderable town, 
ſituated a little to the north of Aſhburton. The 


church is a tolerable good ſtructure, except which 


the place does not contain any thing that merits par- 
ticular notice. It has a weekly market on Wedneſ- 


| day, and is diſtant from London 117 miles. 


— CHUDLEIGH was formerly a conſiderable town, but 
it is now greatly fallen to decay. It is fituated on 


the river Teing, and eſteemed ſo healthy, that before 


the reformation the biſhops of Exeter had a palace 
here for their ſummer reſidence ; but the building is 
now a mere heap of ruins, This town is at preſent 
chiefly diſtinguiſhed for giving the title of baron to 
the noble family of Clifford. It has a weekly market 


on 33 and is diſtant ſrom London 181 miles. 


To the ſouth-eaſt of Chudleigh is a village called 
Teixcmourth or TixmouTH, from its ſituation at 
the mouth of the river Teign. The Danes landed 
at this place in the year 800, when they killed the 
governor, and then proceeded to invade other parts 
of the iſland. The French burnt it in queen Anne's 
war, which is little to be wondered at, as it is a ſmal! 
defenceleſs place. 

There are two villages of this name diſtinguiſhed by 


which is a church. One of them is a remarkable 
ſtructure; and from its architecture appears to have 
been an antient priory. | 

MoreTox, or MoreTox HamesTeap, the laſt 
town we have to mention in this county, is ſituated 
on the borders of Dartmore Foreſt, Jr is a very tri- 
fling place, the houſes being mean and very irregu- 
larly built; nor does it contain any thing that me- 
rits particular notice, except having a tolerable good 
manufactory for ſerges. It has a weekly market on 
Saturday ; and is diſtant from London 182 miles. 
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A Correct Liſt of the FAIRS in DEVONSHIRE 
Places. — 4 — 9 
Months, {Days} Commodities ſold. | Places. | Months. 2 Commodities ſold 
| irſt Thurſ. | | ; AH | 
Alphington in June Horned Cattle Exbourn Third Mon. | 
October | 16 [Ditto and H in Arat 3 
F irſt Thurſ. __ orſes Hartland Eaſter Wed. 
in March | 8 2 tember 25 F * 
| Firſt Thurſ. w 21 
_— 3 in 2 Cattle of all ſorts Hatherleigh June 22 | [i 
| Auguſt 10 September 4 itto 
November 11 | ; 1 8 | 
2 2 25 | Highbickington j D 1 R. Dis N 
April 
2 u 2 
Axminſter on * EY 24 | I Cattle Holſworthy July 4 5 g Ditto | 
neſday after 2 2 
September | 29 Honiton un ran. Di 
Whit Tueſ. | : : after Jul ly 19 tto 
ampton 1 Baeber 4 Ditto High Budleigh 3 SN ay Ditto 
September | 19 |Catt! Te \ fn ” 
bend | g ae . con r , de 
21 | fderable as fai neil 8 
arnſtaple April eee - "Ile a, Kingſbridge . 20 [Cattle Cloth and Shoes 
| | ec. Friday Markets, becauſe }} Lifton Holy Thur. . 
in Decem- they are not held b eee 
ber charter. ; Membury — 1 5 
k R February | 14 »; 10 Ditto 
Biddeford July "| 18 {Cant | 3 AP! — ate 23 Ditto, Cloth & Shoes 4 
5 Yao * 13 ben Auguft 0 Cattle 
Bovey Tracey f y Thurſ. Sheep | Firſi Sat. i 24 
July Wool | 42 Cattle. — Theſe 
| 7 Moreton H Ju 
[Bow | Holy Thurſ. | | 11 amp- ws called Great Mar- 
| November | 22 F Cattle July 3 18 fkets, for the reaſon 
og 4 — 13 Ditto | 2 a 8 — 
Broadclitt May 1 Ditto Firſt Wed- = 
Broadhembury + 22..6 IO Newton Abbots neſday in Cheeſ 
IBroadworth 30 [Ditto September POP 
worrtny 1 9 —— 5 No ED * s Iv 8 
2 OoOle 
— — OY Newton Peppleford $69" 18 [Cattle WP 
it Tue, = N | 
3 2 Di 2 1 1 4 * * Dir 
Ma wit Tue 
1 Y j Ditto North-Moulton after May | 11 Ditto 
March 25 Thind Tar of 12 
May u 
4 * 
[September | 29 Pitt North Tees 0 Cattle, Shee 
October |— —— 3 Cloth, &c. ” 
Augult = | [Pico December | 13 
une % + 4 UEL. 
rang ha. { Ditto = March I1 
anuary , ay I 
Laſt Friday ey Horſes Okehampton Furſt Wed- N Cattle 
An March Jay” after 
Frida ury 
in — { Bullocks Auguſt 884 
— I Wedneſ. in 
Oober 28 ; Cattle Eaſter Week N 
March | [Ditto Otterton Firſt Wed- itto 
_ : 11 — afte1 | 
ugu 2 Oder 
[September Pl I yew wy 5 4 
ay aſter 
November * {Ditto Ottery Tueſday i in Ditto | 
_ 22 2 — 
0 1 ug 15 
September | 8 Ch Pl February 
Win. def. eeſe and Soap n | Odober 5 Cale and Woolen 
ovember | 20 Plympton pr 5 | Gy: | 
February 2 [Cattle Auguſt 12 itto 
— Wedn. October 28 
it Mon. April 
— | Cattle, Horſes, &c. Samford Peverel j — a > þ Cart! 4 
December 6 Seaton March 1 [Cattle 
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Months. 2 Commodities ſold. 


10 

12 { Cut 
| Ditto 
4 } Dino 
1 


June 22 Cattle. Theſe are 
Wedn. after all called Great 
Augult 26 Markets. 
Jaturd. hef. 
October 10 
Saturd. bef. 
December | 12 | 5 
January 17 
May 6 
September | 9. Cattle 
Ottober 10 
ecember | 11 
. Third Tueſ. 
| in Ja 
cignmouth Laſt Th Woolen Cloth. 
in February 
* 2 


Places. Months. 
Thaverton July 
Thorncomb Eaſter Tueſ. 

| Tueſd. fort- 
3 after Whit- 


Torrington 


Ufculme 


| 
f 
Totneſs 
6 
0 
b 


Day Commodities ſold. 


a N 


7 Cattle 
| Cattle 
10 | 

4 
| 5 | Ditto 
0 


1 


Cattle 


OLA 


Cattle and Pedlary 


I | Cattle, Sheep, 1 
Horſes 


5 Ditto & Woolen Clot 
24 , dheep, Toys 
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A Correct Liſt of the ROADS in DEVONSHIRE. 


| | 175 "Di 
Names of Places. | from | Neighbouring Seats. Names of Places. _ Neighbouring Seats. 
| i on. a 
| a - 
+ From London | Ridgway 2094 
Exeter. . Plymouth 215 
8 | A few miles on the right of | 
To Saliſbury (ſee | Shaft is Wardour Caſ- | 2 N 
p. 400.) 821 | tle, the ſeat of lord Arun- From London to 
Mount HarinanHilll 85 | del. And near it is Font- Barnſtaple. At Enmore is a ſeat belong- 
The Race Ground | 88 ] Hill, the feat of the late Al- ing to the earl of Egmont. 
Fovent Hutt 931 | derman Beckford. To Bridgewater (fee Alittle beyond Willet is Har- 
White Sheet Hill | 97 | Near Milbourn Port is Stal- p. 470.) 142 | trow Houſe, belonging to 
Ludwell 101 bridge, the ſeat of Edward || Durlay 1431 | the family af Lacey. 
 Shaftſbury 102 Walter, efq Taulty 14 Near Pulverton is a ſine ſeat 
Stour Eaſt-over 106 At Sherborn is Lodge Houſe, || Enmore | — belonging to fir Thomas 
Stour Weſt- over 108 the ſeat of lord Digby. And . water Pitts 148 Dyche Acland, bart. 
Milbourn Port 115 near it are the remains of || Weſt Bagborough 151 Near Seuthimolton is Snur- 
Sherbourn | 1474 | Sherborn Caſtle. Willet 1544 | rage, the ſeat of james 
Babylon Hull 122 : 2 Rawlin's Croſs 158% | Handford, eq. | 
| Yeovil 123 | Three miles to the right of || Holwelſlade - 160 | At Philley is Caftle Hill, a 
| Weſt Coker 126 Crewkherne is Hinton St. || Wilcot 1633 | fine ſeat belonging to lord 
Eaſt Chirnock 1274 | George, the ſeat of earl |} Heal Bridge 1674 | Forteſeue. And near it 
Haſilber 130+ Powlett. Dulverton 169 |} are the ſeats of William 
Crewkherne , 2324 | At Ford is Ford Abbey, the || Durley Ford 175 | Barber, and Henry Beavis, 
—4— 139 A pod ry 2 r ö — _ 181 | eſqrs. with ſeveral others 
For 143 ear Axminſter, on the left, i} Sou ton 182 j belonging to private gentle 
Axminſter 145 is the ſeat of fir John Poole, |} Southalla 184 | —_— ne 
Offwell 151 bart. and a little farther || Philley 1855 f To the weſt of Barnſtaple is 
Honiton {155 that of fir George Yonge, || Lankey 191 | Tapely, the ſeat of John 
Honiton Bridge 158 4 bart. . Newport 192 þ Cleveland, eſq. And to the 
Rock bere 165 | On the other ſide the river || Barnſtaple 193 | ſouth is Stevenſtone, the 
Honiton Clyſt 1671] Tamar, on the left, is | ſeat of Walter Rolle, eſq. 
Exeter | wy Mount Edgecombe, the ſeat | _ | * — 
| | of lord Edgecombe. From London to- | | 
Taviſtock. | 
From London to — | 
Plymouth. | To Exeter 1714 
| | Pocon 174 | 
To Exeter 1714 Longdown End 1752 
Shillingford 174 Crew J 1772 
Chudleigh 1814 Dunsford 180 | 
Beckington 1864 Upcot 1854 
Aſhburton 190 Chegford 191 | 
Buckford 193 |, Heathſtone | 193% | 
Dean 1934 | Brook 195 
Harburton 196 Poſt Bridge | 197 Near Oh Mena 3 
Brent 1981 Cherry Brook 199 e, eee 
Wrangalin 200 Dart River 2003 may kable rock calledCrock- 
Ivy Bridge 2034 Roundle Stone | 203 ha Tor. 
Woodland 205 | Taviſtock 205 | 
12071 
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SECT. Ill. 


Biography of DzvoNSHIRE. 


A® this county is particularly remarkable for con- 
taining a great number of ſcholaſtic ſeminaries, 
it is little to be wondered at that it ſhould have pro- 
duced many learned and diſtinguiſhed characters ; 
but as the nature of this work will not admit a liſt of 
the whole, we muſt content ourſelves with ſelecting 


only the following : 


HENRY BRACTON, lord chief-juſtice of the court of 
king's bench in the reign of Henry III. was born at a 
village called Bratton Clovelly in this county, and re- 
ceived his education in the univerſity of Oxford. 

Having applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the civil and 
canon laws, he took his degree of doctor of thoſe fei- 
ences, and afterwards acquired a perfect knowledge of 
the laws of England, as evidently appears from his 
celebrated treatiſe, intituled, De confuetudinibus 
» Anygliz.” ; 

Being conſidered by king Henry III. as very emi- 
nent in his profeſſion, that prince made him one of 
his itinerant juſtices, and afterwards chief-juſtice of 
England, in which important ſtation he acquitted 
himſelf with the moſt diſtinguiſhed integrity till his 
death; but at what period that happened we are not 
informed. | 

His learned treatiſe on the laws of England was firſt 
publiſhed in 1659. He left behind him ſeveral va- 
juable manuſcripts, one of which was in the poſſeſ- 
fion of fir Robert Cotton, and is now in the Britiſh 
Muſeum. 


Sir WiLLram HanxFoRD, the famous chief juſ- 
tice of the king's bench in the reign of Henry IV. was 
born ſomewhere in this county, and probably near 
Monkly, as he lies buried under a monument in the 
chureh of that village. 

It is well known that Henry prince of Wales, af- 
terwards Henry V. was, during the latter part of his 
father's reign, ſo addicted to debauchery, that he was 
almoſt daily engaged in riots with the people of Lon- 
don. At one of thoſe Bacchanalian entertainments a 
fadden fray enſued, and the heir apparent to the 
crown was carried before chief-juſtice Hankford, then 
ſitting in the court at Weſtminſter, who, like a faith- 
ful magiftrate, and without any regard to the dignity 
of the prince, only confidering his conduct as having 
been guilty of a breach of the peace, admoniſhed him 
to make ſatisfaction to the parties injured, and re- 
frain from ſuch practices for the future. "The high 
fpirited youth, truſting to his elevated rank, abuſed 
and reviled the chief-juſtice hilſt he ſar on the bench 


of judicature; but the intrepid magittrate, no ways [| 


intunidated, ordered the officers to take him into cuſ- 
rody, and conduct him to the Marthalſea priſon. 
News being brought to the king, he ſent for the juſ- 
rice, when inftead of reproving him for his conduct, 
he treated him with the greateſt kindneſs, faying, 
«+ "That Hankford was the moſt faithful ſubject in his 
„kingdom.“ 

On the death of Henry IV. and aceeſſion of Henry 
V. Hankford, fearing the king's diſpleaſure, retired to 
his ſeat in Devonthire, r to kill 
any man in the night, who ſhould refuſe to tell his 
name and buſineſs, and he would ſee him indemnified. 

Some time after this, fir William came himfelf 
one evening into the park, and being met by the 
keeper, who it ſeems did not know him, demanded 
his name and bufineſs, which the knight refuſing to 
tell, he thot him dead with an arrow. 

Near the ſpot where this accident is faid to have 
happened is a large tree, diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
Hankford's Oak. 


Sir Jon ForTescve, chief-juſtice of the court of 
king's-bench in the reign of Henry VI. was born near 
Brent in this county, but in what year is not known, 
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Having ſtudied the law he was advanced to the high 
poſt of chief-juſtice of England in the troubleſome 
reign of Henry VI. which office he diſcharged with 
the greateſt juſtice and fidelity. 

When the family of Vork prevailed over that of 
Lancaſter he went to France, and took with him 
prince Edward, the ſon of his unfortunate maſter, 
whoſe education he ſuperintended while abroad. It 
was during his exile that he wrote his excellent trea- 
tiſe, intituſed, De Laudibus Legum Angliæ, which he 
dedicated to the prince his pupil. 

Henry VI. had appointed him chancellor, but he 
never diſcharged any part of that high office; for after 
the fatal engagement at Tewkſbury, he returned to 
England, and having a country feat in Gloueeſter- 
ſhire, he ſpent the remainder of his days in retirement 
at that place. 


Sir THomMas LyTTELTON, the author of the cele- 
brated treatiſe on Tenures, was born ſomewhere in 
_ county, and educated in Merton College, Ox- 
ord, 

When he had finiſhed his ſtudies at the univerſity, 
he entered himſelf a ſtudent in the Middle Temple, 


| where he was called to the bar. 


He married the heireſs of the manor of Hagley in 
Worceſterſhire, and from him the late lord Lyttelton 
was deſcended. 

King Henry VI. made him judge of the Marſhal- 
ſea, a place of great importance in thoſe times. And 
on the acceſſion of Edward IV. he was called up to 
the degree of king's ſerjeant, and appointed one of 
[ — 1 of the common-pteas, and knight of the 

ath. 

His treatiſe on Tenures was the beſt book on the 
4 Feudal law before the ſtatute of the twelfth of Charles 


II. when hardſhips, military ſervices, &e. were to- 
ay aboliſhed. | 

e died in 1481, and was buried in the chancel of 
the cathedral of Worceſter. 

The honourable and right reverend Charles Lyttle- 
ton, late lord biſhop of Carliſle, ſpent ſeveral years in 
writing the hiſtory of his illuſtrious family, and when 
his lordſhip had finiſhed the work, he got it tranſeri- 
bed in a fine hand, with the arms emblazoned by an 
ingenious artiſt, It is now in the library of the ſo- 

ciety of antiquarians, of which he was preſident. 


f Jonn Jewer, doctor of divinity, and biſhop of Sa- 
liſbury, was born at Bowden, in the pariſh of Berry- 
, Neber in this county, on the 25thof May, 1522. He 
vas educated at Oxford, and towards the latter end 
of the reign of Henry VIII. imbibed the ſentiments 
of the reformers, but did not openly declare himſelf 
a proteſtant till the acceſſion of Edward VI. when he 
was Choſen fellow of Corpus Chriſti-college, and 
| preached with great zeal againſt the errors of popery. 
| When the bigotted Mary fucceeded her brother 
Edward, Jewel was marked out for a ſacrifice to the 
4 malevolent reſentment of the papiſts. He was expel- 
| led the college, and well knowing that he could not 
; expect any tavour from thoſe whoſe tender mercies 
are cruelties, he reſolved to leave his native country, 
; and ſeek refuge in ſome of the proteſtant ſtates in Ger- 
many. | 
| To effect this, he diſguiſed himſelf like a country- 
man, travelled all night, and concealed himſelf in the 
day; but it being in the middle of winter, and the 
weather extremely cold, he contracted a diſorder in 
his leg, which turned to a lameneſs, ſo that he never 
enjoyed the uſe of it after. 
owever, under all theſe difficulties, the provi- 
| dence of God protected him, and he arrived ately at 
| Franckfort. where he ſpent ſome time, and afterwards 
went to Geneva, till the acceſſion of queen Eliza- 
beth, when he returned to England. 

On the eſtabliſhment of the proteſtant religion, the 
queen appointed him biſhop of Saliſbury, where he 
diſcharged his duty in the ſame manner as we are told 
was the practice of the primitive biſhops. There be- 
ing at that time great ſcarcity of proteſtant preachers, 


0 8 


Jewel, beſides his epiſcopal office as a biſhop, ſerved 
| th- 


the cure of five pariihes in his dioceſe, without taking 
any * of the tythes. 
is writings againſt popery were ſo much eſteemed, 
that copies of them were chained to a table in every 
church, ſeveral of which are yet remaining. 
He continued his labours with the ſame unwearied 
zeal till September 1551, when being ſeized with a 


cold, he was met by a friend on the way, going to 


preach at a church in Saliſbury, who endeavoured to 
perſuade him to return, telling him, it was better 
to loſe twenty ſermons than ſuch a biſhop. But 
Jewel replied, in the genuine ſpirit of his heavenly 
maſter, a biſhop ſhould die preaching ;*” and ſo, 
indeed, it nearly happened, for he was obliged to be 
carried home when the ſervice was over, and died 
next day at his palace in Saliſbury, and was buried 
in the choir of that cathedral. | | 
Over his grave is a ſmall ſtone, with an inſcription, 
by way of eulogium, written by Dr. Lawrence Hum- 
frey, who alſo wrote an account of his life, to which 


are prefixed ſeveral copies of verſes in honour of him, | 


ſetting forth his character in the moſt advantageous 
light. | 

: "His private conduct and manner of life were thus 
regulated. He roſe at four in the morning, and after 
prayers with his family at five, and in the cathedral at 
fix, he was ſo fixed to his ſtudies the remainder of 
the morning, that he would not ſuffer any thing to in- 
terrupt him. After dinner his doors and ears were 
opened to all ſuitors; and it was obſerved of him, as 
of Titus, that he never ſent any away from him diſ- 
conſolate. Suitors being thus diſmiſſed, he heard, 
with great impartiality and patience, ſuch cauſes con- 
teſted before him, as either devolved to him as a judge, 
or were referred to him as an arbitrator ; and, if he 
could ſpare any time from thence, he reckoned it as 
clear gain to his ſtudy. About eight at night he called 
all his ſervants to an account how they had ſpent the 
day, and then went to prayers with them : from the 
chapel he withdrew again to his ſtudy till near mid- 
night, and from thence to his bed ; in which, when 
he had laid himſelf down, the gentleman of his bed- 
chamber read to him till he fell aſleep. Mr. Hum- 
frey, who relates this, obſerves, that this watchful and 
laborious life, without any recreation at all, except 
what his neceſſary refreſhment at meals and a very 
few hours of reſt afforded him, waſted his precious 
life too faſt, and gap ag ger er” haſtened his end. 

_ In bis temper he was pleaſant and affable, modeſt, 
meek, temperate, and perfect maſter of his paſſions, 
In his morals he was pious and charitable, and, when 


a biſhop, became remarkable for his apoſtolic doctrine, | 


holy life, prudent government, uncorrupt integrity, 
—— chaſtity, and bountiful liberality. He had 
naturally a very ſtrong memory, which he greatly im- 
proved by art, ſo that he could exactly repeat what- 
ever he wrote, after once reading. He was a great 
maſter of the antient languages, and was likewiſe well 
ſkilled in the German and Italian. 

His works are very numerous, and have always 
been juſtly admired by the learned in moſt parts of 


Europe. 


Sir Join {Hawx1Ns, a great naval commander in 


the reign of queen Elizabeth, was born at Plymouth, | 


and brought up to the ſea, under the direction of his 
father, who was maſter of a ſhip belonging to that 
town. Having learned the art of navigation, he ſailed 
ſor the coaſt of Guinea, and for ſome time followed 
the ſlave trade. | | 

When England was threatened with an invaſion 
from Spain in 1588, fir John Hawkins acted as rear 
admiral againſt the Armada, and. diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf ſo much for his bravery, that the queen rewarded 
him with the honour of knighthood, and appointed 
him treaſurer of the navy. 

The laſt ſervice we find him engaged in for his 
country was, an expedition along with fir Francis 
Drake to the Spaniſh Weſt Indies in 1593, which 
proved fatal to both of thoſe gallant officers ; for a 
miſunderſtanding having ariſen betwixt them about 
the moſt proper methods to be uſed, fir John's opt- 
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in Oriel College, 


be expected in a place ſo mu 


nion was over-ruled, which affected him ſo 
he ſickened and died on the 21ſt of Panto Compare of 
fight of the iſland of Porto-Rico. ; * 


Sir FRancis Drake, the t Engliſn admi 
was born at or near Taviſtock, in this — wag 
year 1545. His parents being in low circumſtances 
they were obliged to ſend him to ſea, where he ſerved 
in ſeveral voyages under the before-mentioned fir John 
Hawkins. 

After the death of queen Mary, and the acc 
of queen Elizabeth, Philip the . of 3 
aimed at univerſal monarchy, being diſappointed in 
his views of obtaining the crown of 1 was re. 
ſolved, if poſſible, to ſeize it by force. This rouſed 
the natural ſpirit of the Engliſh, and filled them with 
ſuch indignation againſt the Spaniards, that great en- 
1 was given to ſuch as were moſt active in 
diſtreſſing the common enemy. 

Proper encouragement calls forth hidden merit, and 
amongſt thoſe who appeared ready to defend the rights 
of their injured countrymen, none was more forward 
than Drake. 2 | 

In 1577 he took and plundered the town of Nom. 
bre de Dios in the Weſt Indies, from whence he 
brought great riches, and the ſame year ſet out on his 
expedition round the world, which he performed in 
three years, and returned to England in 1580. 

The queen, who was ever attentive to reward me- 
rit, honoured him with knighthood ; and when the 
Spaniſh Armada attempted landing in England, he 
was appointed vice admiral of the Englih quadron. 
His behaviour on that celebrated occaſian was conſiſ- 
tent with every other part of his conduct; and fo 
great was the terror of his name, that Don Pedro 
de Valdez ſurrendered to him without fighting. 

In 1 593 be went in conjunction with fir John Haw- 
kins to the Weſt Indies; but (as we have already 
mentioned) a miſunderſtanding having ariſen between 
thoſe brave officers, their deſign was rendered abor- 
tive; and fir Francis, not being able to bear the 


thoughts of diſappointment, fell into ſuch a dejection 


of ſpirits, that he ſunk under the load of his melan- 
choly, and died on his return to England in 1596. 


Sir WALTER RaALEiGH, the firſt diſcoverer and 
planter of the colony of Virginia in North America, 
was born near Budley in this county, in the year 
1552. While very young he was entered a ſtudent 
xford, where he made great pro- 
8 both in philological and philoſophical know- 

ge. 

Having finiſhed his ſtudies, he applied himſelf 
chiefly to the military profeſſion. He was a conſider- 
ble time under Henry Champernon, Who was ſent 
by queen Elizabeth, with a ſmall body of forces, to 
the aſſiſtance of the perſecuted proteſtants in France : 
and afterwards diſtinguiſhed himſelf in ſuppreſſing the 
Munſter rebellion in Ireland. 

Though merit ſeldom went unrewarded by queen 
Elizabeth, yet it was ſome time before Raleigh was 
known at court ; and his firſt introduction there took 
place from a very ſingular occurrence. One day as 
the queen was walking abroad with her attendants, 
ſhe came to a miry place, and being afraid to croſs it, 
Raleigh, who was then ſtanding among the croud, 
took off his new cloak, made of blue pluſh, and threw 
it on the place, when her majeſty paſſed gently over 


nt was ſuch as might 


without wetting her feet. His qonduct an this occa- 
ſion ſo highly pleaſed the . that ſhe ſent for him 


to court, where his advancei 


ims of 8 
In 1584 he ſet out on his grand expedition for tlie 


diſcovery and ſettlement of Wigandacoa, afterwards 
called Virginia, in honour of the virgin queen. As 


a reward for his ſervices, he received, on his return, 
the honour of knighthood, and the grant of a large 


eftate in Ireland. From this colony he imported ti 


| firſt tobacco that had ever been ſeen in England, con- 


| 


cerning which we are told the following ſtory : i 
Sir Walter uſed to ſmoak this tobacco privately 2 
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his ſtudy before breakfaſt. One morning his ſervant 
coming into the room with his tankard of ale and nut- 
meg before he had finiſhed his pipe, aud obſerying the 
ſmoak to iſſue from his mouth, he threw all the ale in 
his face, and then running down ſtairs alarmed the 
whole family, by exclaiming that his maſtef's head 
was on fire, for that he ſaw the ſmoak iſſue from. his 
mouth, and that if they did not make haſte he would 
be burnt to aſhes. At firſt the family were greatly ſur- 
prized, but when the matter came to be explained, it 
afforded them no ſmall kughter. + 

He had a conſiderable ſhare in defeating the Spa- 


niſh Armada in 1588, and continued to enjoy the 


royal favour till 1634, when having debauched one 
of the maids of honour, he fell into diſgrace z but he 
found means to re-eſtabliſh his intereſt, by marrying 
the lady. | 3 
In 1595 he ſet out on a voyage to Guiana, from 
whence he brought- ſome gold ore ; and the year fol- 
lowing he reduced the town of Cadiz. THO". 

On the acceſſion of king James he was again diſ- 
graced, and was even tried and condemned to ſuffer 
death for ſome pretended: treaſonable practices. He 
obtained, however, a reprieve from the king; and af- 
ter remaining in the Tower for the ſpace of thirteen 
years (during which time he compoſed his Hiſtory of 
the World, and ſeveral other tracts) he was ſet at li- 
berty, and undertook another voyage to Guiana. 
This expedition not anſwering the king's expectation, 
in order to fatisfy the court of Madrid, he ordered 
his former ſentence to be put in execution (his par- 
don not having paſſed the great ſeal), and he was ac- 
cordingly beheaded in Palace Yard, Weſtminſter, on 
the 29th of October, 1618. 

He was a great favourite of Henry, prince of Wales, 


who admired his noble accompliſhments, and would 


frequently ſay, No king but his father would keep 
ſuch a bird in a cage.” 


Ricyary HookEk, a celebrated divine, was born 
near Exeter in 1553, and after receiving a claſſical 
education in that city, finiſhed his ſtudies in Corpus 
Chriſti-college, Oxford. He was choſen a fellow of 
that ſociety ; but having married, he was obliged by 
the rules to leave the college. His marriage had been 
haſtily concluded, and his wife's conduct was no wy 
agreeable to a perſon of his ſedentary — of life. He 
was not, however, left without friends, for the learn- 
ed Dr. Whitgift, archbiſhop of Canterbury, took 
him under his protection, and procured him the maſ- 
terſhip of the Temple, which he reſigned for the li- 
ving of Bithops-bourne in Kent, where he continued 
till his death. At that place he lived in a ſtate of pri- 
mitive fimplicity, and wrote his famous work on Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Polity, being the firſt on that ſubject ever 
compoſed by a proteſtant divine of the church of 
England. ä | 

Walton in his life of this worthy perſon tells us, 
that James I. was ſo pleaſed with the work, that when 
he came firſt to England, on the death of queen Eliza- 
beth, he enquired for the learned author ; and bein 
told he was dead, the king anſwered, ** That he did 
8 2 there was ſuch another man left in Eng- 
« land.” | 

In this work Hooker has reduced the Chriſtian re- 
ligion to a ſyſtem, connected with civil polity, and 
neceſſary to promote the ends of government. 

He died on the 2d of November 1600, and was 
buried in the chancel of his own church at Biſhops- 
bourne in Kent, 


Sir WILLIAM PEeTRE, the anceſtor and founder of 
a noble family in Eſſex, was born at Exeter, in this 
county, though at what time is not certainly known. 

Having gone through the uſual courſe of academical 
learning in the univerſity of Oxford, he was elected 
fellow of All Souls College in 1523. He afterwards 
took the degrees of doctor and bachelor of the civil 
law, and was elected principal of Peckwater Inn, in 
that univerſity, now incorporated into Chriſt's Church 
College. 


45 


carl Eſſex, he ſoon 
abilities and addrefs. On the diſſolution of the mo- 


l 


| introduced to court by Thomas Cromwell. 
iftingaithed himſelf by his 


naſteries he obtained a large grant of abbey lands, to- 
gether with the honour of knighthood ; and was af- 
terwards appointed, by king Henry VIII. one of the 
principal ſecretaries of ſtate. 

He continued to poſſeſs the ſame office under Ed- 
ward VI. as alſo under queen Mary and queen Eliza- 
beth ; and having thus enjoyed, without interrup- 
tion, the favour of four ſucceiſive monarchs, he died 
on the 13th of January, 1572. 


Joann Davis, a famous navigator in the 16th cen- 
tury, was born at Sandridge, near Dartmouth, in this 
county, and engaged very early ina ſea-faring life. . 

In 1585 he ſet out on his firſt voyage for the diſco- 


very of the north-weſt paſſage to the Eaſt Indies; and 


though he failed in the attempt, he yet diſcovered 
Greenland and the Streights called Tretum Davis, or 
Davis's Streights, which till bear his name. 

In the two following years he made two other voy- 
ages for the ſame purpaſe, but he had not the good 
fortune to accompliſh his deſign. 

He afterwards went five different voyages to the 
Eaſt-Indies ; but in the laſt of theſe was unfortu- 
nately ſlain on the 27th of December, 1605, in a 
deſperate fight with ſome Japoneſe, on the coaſt of 
Malacca, | | 


Sir THomas BoDLey, the t antiquarian, and 
founder of the library at Oxford, was born at Exeter, 
in this county, on the 2d of March, 1544. During 
the perſecution in the reign of queen Mary, his father, 
being a proteſtant, fled abroad, and ſettled at Geneva, 
where his fon received part of his education, 

On the acceſſion of queen Elizabeth his father re- 
turned with him to England, when he was placed in 
Magdalen College, Oxford, where he ſtudied ſeveral 
years; and in 1576 went on a tour to viſit foreign 
nations. | 

Having ſpent ſeveral years in France,Germany,and 
Italy, he returned to England, and was ſent by queen 


Elizabeth to ſeveral ——— princes, to deſire them 


to join with her in aſſiſting the French proteſtants un- 
der the command of Henry of Navarre, afterwards 
Henry IV. of France. 

He was afterwards engaged in ſeveral public em- 
ployments ; but being weary of the drudgery of 
courts, and having an unbounded delire to promote 
literature, he retired from buſineſs, and ſpent the 
remainder of his time in collecting books for his valu- 
able library, which he had eſtabliſhed at Oxford. 

He died on the 28th of January, 1612, and was 
buried in the choir of Merton College. 


| Jorn Cowtt, doctor of the civil and canon laws, 
was born in this county about the latter end of the 
reign of queen Mary. He received his grammatical 
education at Eaton ſchool, and finiſhed his ſtudies in 
King's College, — to which he was elected, 
according to the rules of the foundation. He was 
naturally addicted to the ſtudy of that moſt rational 
ſcience the civil law, and ſoon made himſelf maſter of 
the beſt writers on the ſubjet. Having taken his 
doctor's degree, which he obtained with great ap- 
plauſe, he was appointed regius profeſſor of law, and 
maſter of Trinity Hall in that univerſity, He was 
afterwards choſen vice-chancellor, and appointed 
2 to Dr. Bancroft, archbiſhop of Canter- 
ury. 
In the beginning of the reign of James I. he wrote 
a book called the Interpreter, wherein he diſcovers 
great knowledge of the law of England, as well as 
that of the Romans. But whether to promote his 
intereſt at court, or from principles of conviction in 
his own mind, he inferted ſome poſitions that ſeemed 
to extend the royal prerogative ; and which exaſpe- 
rated the houſe of commons to ſuch a degree, that he 
was taken into cuſtody, committed to priſon, and his 
book _ by the common hangman. At the end 
| ot 
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of the ſeſſions, when he recovered his liberty, lie re- 
tired to Cambridge, where he ſpent the remainder of 
his days in ſtudy and retirement. He died in 1611, 
and was buried under the altar of the chapel of Pri- 


nity Hall. | 


JaspER MarxE, a celebrated poet, who publithed 
the Oxford verſes to Charles I. was born at Hather- 
leigh in this county, and educated in the univerſity ; 
but in what college we are not told. He entered early 
into holy orders, and obtained ſeveral livings in the 
church ; but adhering to the royal cauſe, he was de- 
prived by the viſitors in 1649, and remained in a pri- 


vate ſtation till the return of Charles II. in 1660, | 


when he was again reftored to his former preferments, 
and alſo made a canan of Chrift's Church. 

He died in the year 1672, in the ſixty-ninth year 
of his age. ö 

He was certainly a man of ingenuity, and if we may 
believe a ſtory concernig him, it will appear, that he 
retained his natural vein for humour to the laſt. * By 
his will (made only a few days before his death) he 
left a legacy to a tervant who had been long with 
him, which was expreffed in the following words, 
„That he had bequeathed him a trunk, wherein was 
ſomething that would make him drink.” When the 
will was opened, the poor fervant went eagerly ta ex- 
amine the contents of the trunk, but to his great mor- 
tification found nothing in it but a large red herring. 


GronGe Moxk, afterwards duke of Albemarle, 
and fo well known for his activity in reſtoring Charles 
II. to the Engliſh throne, was born at Potheridge, 
in this county, in the year 1608. 

Being naturally inclined to a military life, he enter- 
ed early into the army, and ſerved in ſeveral cam- 
paigns under the earl of Oxford in the Low Coun- 
tries, where he was promoted to the rank of colonel. 


On the breaking out of the grand rebellion in Ire- | 


tand, he was fent into that kingdom under the com- 
mand of the duke of Ormond ; and when the rebel- 
hon was ſupprefſed, he returned to England, but 
tound the flames of civil war breaking aut betwixt the 
king and his parliament. 

Monk adhered to the royal party, and fought with 
great bravery for a. conſiderable time, till, being 
cloſely beſieged in Nantwich Caſtle in Chefhire, he 
was obliged to furrender, and remained a long tune 
iu priſon. 

Finding the king's affairs totally ruined, he entered 
into the fervice of the parliament army under the com- 
mand of Lord Liſle, and went over a ſecond time to 


Ireland, where he again diſtinguiſhed himſelf for his 


courage and bravery. _ 
When Oliver 
the battle of Worceſter in 1651, Monk was left com- 
mander in chief of the forces in that kingdom, where 
he remained till the death of tho uſurper, and then 
acknowledged his ſon: Richard. 
On the depoſition of Richard, he found things run- 


ning to confuſion, and therefore, having the army on | 


q 
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his fide, he formed the defign of reſtoring king Charles, 
which he did with ſo much eaſe and prudence, that 
he was created duke of Albemarle, and made knight 
of the garter. He was. afterwards made firſt lord of 
the treaſury, and retained the royal favour till his 
death, which happened in 1669. | 

He was buried with. great funeral pamp in Henry 
the Seventh's. Chapel in Weſtminſter Abbey; and the 
Jace is. ſtill diſtinguiſhed. by tha name of Albemarle 
Vault. Near the ſpot is a wainicot preſs containing 
his efigy. He is repreſented in armour, and the per- 
ſon who ſhews him to ſtrangers generally; preſents his 
ducal cap for the acceptance of their bounty. 


Nicnotas Mons, a divine of the church of Eng- 


of Albemarle, was born at Potheridge in this county, 
in the year 1609. At the age of ſeventeen he was 
entered a commoner in Wadham College, Oxford; 
where, in 1634, he took the degree of maſter of arts, 
and ſoon after entered into holy orders. 
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He was the perſan chiefly employed in carrvin 
the correſpondence — bis „e _ 
Monk and Sir John Grenville, for effecting the re. 
ſtoration of king Charles II. | 
Soon after that great event, he was appointed to the 
ſee of Hereford ; but he did not long enjoy that dig- 
nity, for he died on the 6th of January, 1667. 


THEoOPHILUs GALE, a learned and pious divine 
was born at Teignmouth, in this county, in the year 
1628. He was educated at Magdalen College, Ox. 
ford, under the learned Dr. Godwin, and having ta- 
ken the degree of maſter of arts, was choſen fellow 
af that ſociety. Being in principle a non-canformi 
he refuſed to comply with the act of uniformit 
at the reſtoration, and on that account loſt his pre- 
ferment, 

After this he engaged hunſelf as tutor to the mar- 
quis of Wharton, with whom he travelled into France 
and other parts ; and on his return to England in 
1665, he became an aſſiſtant to Mr. John Rowe, 
who had then a private congregation in Holbourn. 

He ſoon after publiſhed his famous bock, entituled 
© The Court of the Gentiles,” in which he endea- 
yours to deduce all languages and learning from the 
Hebrew, He allo compoſed a great number of tracts, 
among which was one containing a compendious view 


| of antient philoſophy. 
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His great abilities, and diftinguiſhed virtues, en- 
deared him to all his acquaintance ; and he died 
greatly lamented in the month of February, 1678, 
in the roth year of his age. 


THroMas SPRAT, an eloquent preacher and correct 
writer, was born at Tollaton, in this county, in the 
year 1636. He received the firſt rudiments of learning 
at a private ſchool, and finiſhed his ſtudies at Wad- 
ham College, Oxtord, where he took his degrees in 
arts and divinity. | | 

After the reſtoration of Charles II. he was made 
chaplain in ordinary to his majeſty. At the ſame time 
he became intimately acquainted withSir Robert Mur- 
ray and biſhop Wilkins, the firſt projectors of the 


Royal Society; ſoon after which he wrote a hiſtory 
of the arigin and formation of that learned body. 


11 


He was likewiſe intimate with the ingenious Mr. 
Cowley, whoſe works he publiſhed after his death, 
with an account of his life; and is ſaid to have aſſiſted 
— witty duke of Buckingham in moſt of his compo- 

tions. | 

As Mr. Sprat was a man of diſtinguiſhed abilities, 
be roſe ſucceſſively to be prebendary of Weftminſter, 
miniſter of St. Margaret's, canon of Windſor, dean 
of Weſtmiſter, and biſhop of Rocheſter, to which laif 


romwell ſubdued Scotland, after digi he was promoted in 1684. 


hough he had concurred but too much in the ar- 
bitrary meaſures of king James II. yet, on the Revo- 
lution, he ſubmitted. chearfully to the new govern- 
ment, and lived in quiet, though without any degree 
of influence, till 1692, when a moſt villainous ſcheme 
was laid againſt his life by accuſing him of treaſon, 
for which be was brought to trial; but the perjury of 
the witneſſes, appearing evident to the whole court, 
the biſhop was acquitted with honour. 
From this period he paſſed his life in tranquillity 
and retirement; and at length died at Bromley iit 


Cent, on the 20th of May, 17 73, in the 79th year of 


his age. 


Joux CavRcnitl, duke of Marlborough, one of 
the ableſt ſtateſmen, and moſt polite courtiers, as wel! 
as one of the greateſt and moſt illuſtrious heroes of 
his age, was the fon of Sir Winſton Churchill, and 
_ at Aſke, in this county, on the 24th of June, 
1650. 


To enumerate all the honours acquired, and all tlie 


land, and brother to the famous George Monk, duke || glorious actions performed by this accomplithed ge- 
neral, would far exceed the limits of our work : fut- 


fie it therefore that we mention a tew of the moſt 
remarkable. 


His firſt publie character was that of page to James 


duke of Vork; but being ſtrongly inclined to a mili- 
ta: 5 
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»y life, at the age of ſixteen he obtained an enſigney 

* guards, _ in that quality ſerved againſt the 

s at Fangier. | 

w—_ war Sa the Dutch in 1672 he ſerved under 
the duke of Monmouth in the French army, where 
he diſtinguithed himſelf ſo much by his gallantry and 
conduct, that he received the thanks of the French 
monarch at the head of the army. The duke of 
Monmouth alſo, at his return to England, declared to 
his father, king Charles II. that“ he owed his life at 
« the ſiege of Maeſtricht to the bravery of Captain 
„ Churchill.” - | . 

This opened the way for his farther advancement, 
and he was accordingly appointed lieutenant-colonel 
of Littleton's regiment; as alſo gentleman of the bed- 
chamber, and maſter of the robes to James duke of 
York. He afterwards attended that prince to the 
Low Countries, and to Scotland: and it was by the 
intereſt of his royal highneſs that,. in 1682, he was 
made baron of £ymouth, and colonel of the third 
troop of guards. | 

On the acceſſion of James II. he was created baron 
Churchill of Sandridge, in the county of Hertford, 
and made brigadier-general of his majefty's army ; and 
in this laſt capacity he had a contiderable ſhare in 
ſuppreſſing the duke of Monmouth's rebellion. 

Great, however, as were the obligations he lay un- 
per to his ſovereign, thoſe which he owed to his coun- 
try were, in his opinion, much greater; for hen he 
ſaw James taking extenſive ſtrides towards deſtroying 
the religion and liberties of his country, he immedi- 
ately deſerted him, and went over to the prince of 
Orange. 

— the ſame influence in the ſubſequent 
reign, which he had poſſeſſed in the preceding. He 
was ſworn of the privy council, made one of the gen- 
tlemen of the queen's bed-chamber, and created earl 
of Marlborough. 

After this he ſerved with great reputation both in 
Flanders and in Ireland; but in 1692 he was diſmiſſed 
from all his employments, and even committed to the 


Tower on a ſuſpicion of high-treaſon. "Fhis ſuſpi- 
| ſurvived) and they are now poſſefted 


cion, however, appearing, upon examination, to be 
altogether groundleſs, he was reſtored to favour, and 
appointed governor to the duke of Glouceſter, whom 


king Willjam delivered into his hands with this re- 


markable expreſſion, My Lord, make him but 
«© what you are, and my nephew will be all I wiſh to 
„ fee in him.” | 

On the acceſſion of queen Anne he was made a 
knight of the garter, declared captain-general. of her 
majeſty's forces, and ſent over to Holland in the clie« 
racter of. ambaſſador extraordinary and miniſter ple- 
nipotentiary, The States alfo, in compliment to the 
queen, and as a proof of their being ſenſible of the 
carl's on merit, conſtituted him captain-general of 
their forces, and aſſigned him à pention of 100,000 
florins per annum. 

To relate all the atchievements he performed du- 
ring the ſucceeding; ten years, that is, from 170 to 
1712, would be almoſt to give a hiftory of queen 
Anne's reign, which would take up fome volumes. 
It may be ſufficient to obferve, that he defeated the 
French armies, (though headed by their ableſt gene- 
rals, and greatly ſuperior in numbers) in ſeveral pitched 
battles, particularly at Blenheim, Ramillies, Oude- 
narde, Malplaquet, &c. that he reduced almoſt every 
place of importance in the French and Spaniſh Ne- 
therlands ; ſaved the empire; ſecured the united pro- 
vinces ; raiſed the glory and conſequence of Great 


Britain; and humbled the pride of the French mo- 


narch to ſuch a degree, as to make that ambitious 
prince, who but a few years before had ſeized, in ima- 
Zination, the dominions of all his neighbours, now 


begin, in earneſt, to tremble for his own. 


In a word, it may be ſaid of this general, what can 
hardly be ſaid of any other, that he never fought a 
battle which he did not gain, nor ever beſieged a 
town which he did not take. Even in the earlier part 
of his life he gave evident ſigns of what he after- 
wards proved, It is ſaid, prince Vaudemont, ſpeak- 

2 


ing of him to king William, thus expreſſed himſelf : 
„There is ſomewhat'in the earl of Marlborough 
that I want words to deſcribe : he has all the fierce- 
„ neſs of Kirke, all the judgment of Laniere, all the 
« conduct of Mackay, and all the intrepidity of 
«© Colcheſter ; and either my ſkill in faces deceives 
«© me, which yet it never did, or he will make a 
„ greater figure as a general, than any ſubject your 
„% majeſty has.” The king ſmiled, and replied, 
Marlborough is obliged to you, but I really believe, 
« you will loſe no credit by your prediction.“ 

His great merit met with a ſuitable reward. He 
was 'honoured, fix different times, with the thanks of 
the houſe of commons, was created a duke, had a 
penſion of '5000l: ſettled on him out of the poſt-office 
revenue, and was preſented with the manor of Wood- 
ſtock and the hundred of Wotton, where the queen 
cauſed to be erected for him a noble edifice, called 
Blenheim- Houſe, in memory of the victory he had 
gained at that place.-—See our Account of Oxford- 
thire, p. 235. | $3 | 

His prudence and moderation were equal to his 
other great qualities. For when, on the change of 
the miniſtry in 1710, he found his intereſt at court 
conſiderably diminiſſied, or rather totally annihilated, 
he ſtill continued to ſerve his country in a military ca- 
pacity ; and when ſtripped of his command, about two 
years after, and even cruelly and unjuſtly perſecuted, 
inſtead of embroiling the adminiſtration by his per- 
{onal ' diſputes, he retired into a foreign country, 
where he remained till the death of the queen. He 
then returned to England, and was, by king George 
I. reinſtated in all his former employments. 

He died on the 16th of June, 1722, in the 73d 
year of his age, and was interred with great funeral 
pomp in Weſtminſter-abbey. 

By his wife Sarah, whoſe maidet name was Jen- 
nings, and who was almoſt as remarkable a woman as 
he was a man, he had one fon and four daughters. 
He outlived his fon, fo that his honours and eſtate de- 
ſcended to the — of his ſecond daughter Anne, 
(his eldeſt daughter, Henrietta, having no iffue that 

| b the prefent 
duke of Marlborough, whoſe name is Spencer. 


Dr. MatrTaew FIN DAT, a great deiſtical writer, 
was born at Beer-Ferrers in this county in the yeat 
1657. He ſtudied the civil law at Oxford, where he 
took his degtee of doctor. In order to obtain pre- 
ferment at court, he embraced the Roman refigion in 
the reign of James II. but whether being difappointed 
of his hopes, or, which is more probable, ridicaled 


| for his ſhameful compliance, he foon after renounced 


thofe errors, #nd returned again to the church. 


He wrote ſeveral polirical pamphlets, and laſtly the 


firſt volume of à work, entitled, © Chriftianity as 
old as the Creation.” This work has been an- 
ſwered by ſeveral writers, amongft whom was the 
late Dr. James Foſter, He died on the 16th of Au- 
gutt, 1733. | | 


 Peren K, ford-high-chancellor of Great-Britain 
in the preſent century, was born dt Exeter in this 
county, in the year 1669. His father, who was an 
eminent grocer and falter, intended to have brought 
him up to his own buſineſs, and accordingly kept 
him, for ſome time, in the ſhop ; but the youth's in- 
clination to learning was ſo ſtrong, that he laid out 
all the money he could get in books; and devoting 
every moment of his leiſure hours to ſtudy, became 
at length an excellent ſcholar. Of this he gave the 
public a noble proof by a work, intituled, An En- 
quiry into the Conſtitution, Diſcipline, Unity and 
Worſhip of the primitive church that flouriſhed 
within the firſt 300 years after Chriſt”, which was 
publiſhed at London in 1691, and has ever ſince been 
very juſtly admired. 

His acquaintance with Mr. Locke, to whom he was 
related, and who left him half his library at his death, 
was of great advantage to him. By the advice of 
that gentleman he went over to Holland, and ſtudied 


at 


1 
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at Leyden. On his return to England he applied 
himſelf to the ſtudy of the law (which he intended to 
make his profeſſion) with ſuch unwearied diligence, 
that he ſoon became a noted barriſter. 

In the two laſt parliaments of king William, and 
in all the parliaments of queen Anne, he repreſented 
the borough of Bearalſton in Devonſhire, and was 
greatly reſpected by his conſtituents in particular, and 
the public in general. 

In 1708 he was choſen recorder of the eity of Lon- 


non, and the fame year received the honour of knight- 


hood. 
In 1714 he was appointed Jord-chief-juftice of the 


common pleas, and the next year was advanced to the 
peerage, by the title of lord King, baron of Ockham 
m Surry. On the 1ſt of June, in the ſame year, he 
was conſtituted lord-high- chancellor of Great Bri- 
tain, in which poſt he continued till the month of 
November, 1733, when he reſigned the ſeals on ac- 
count of his bad ſtate of health. | 

He died on the 22d of July, 1734, in the 65th year 
of his age. ba | | 


EvsTace BupGELr, well known in the literary 
world, was born at or near Exeter, in this county, in 
the year 1685. He was firſt educated at the grammar 
ſchool of that city, from whence he was removed to 
Chriſt-Church College, Oxford, where he made 
t progreſs in all ſorts of polite learning. | 
When he left the univerſity, he entered himſelf a 
ſtudent in the Inner Temple, and for ſome time pro- 
ſecuted the ſtudy of the law, but not having a genius 
for ſo laborious a taſk, he relinquiſhed all thoughts of 
that profeſſion, and directed his attention to the ſtudy 
of more agreeable ſciences. Dus 5,578 
Being related to the great Mr, Addiſon, that gen- 
tleman procured him ſeveral places under the govern- 
ment; and when Mr. Addiſon was appointed ſeere- 
tary to the-lords juſtices in Ireland, he obtained for 


Budgell the place of comptroller-general of the reve- | 


nue in that kingdom, but he was ſoon diſpoſſeſſed by 
the duke of Bolton, when that nobleman went as 
lord deputy to Ireland. 

Mr.. Budgell is juſtly celebrated for his ingenious 
eſſays on education, firſt publiſhed in the SpeQator ; 
but more ſo for his Tranſlation of the Moral Charac- 
ters of Theophraſtus. 

_ He was one of thoſe unfortunate adventurers who 
engaged in the South Sea ſcheme, where he Joſt 
20,0001. and having been formerly a member of the 
Iriſh parliament, he thought to have procured a ſeat 
in the Britiſh ſenate, but loſt his election, after ſpend- 
ing a conſiderable ſum of money. 

After all theſe misfortunes he wrote ſeveral pam- 
phlets againſt the miniſtry ; but being wearied with 
continual diſappointments, and ſtruggling under miſ- 


fortunes, he formed the fatal reſolution of making 
away with himſelf, which he did in the following 


manner. .- wb 
— Having filled his pockets with ſtones, he hired a 
boat at Somerſet ſtairs, and ordered the waterman 
to carry him him under London Bridge, and when 


under the centre arch, he ſuddenly jumped into the 
water and was drowned. . | ni; = 
While humanity draws a veil over the miſeries of 
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affected him ſo much, that he had almo 
the load of his miſery. 


cruited, but nothin 


the unfortunate, reaſon muſt condemn a practice, n: 
only forbidden by Chriſtianity, but even repugnant to 
the dictates of natural religion. Suicide has alwavg 
been conſidered as the greateſt crime that can be com- 
mitted, as no time is left for repentance, nor an op. 
portunity for the ſinner to make his peace with 
an offended Deity. The man who lays violent hands 
on himſelf is the greateſt coward in the world, as he 
deſerts the poſt in which Providence has placed him 
before he is relieved by the will of his Maker. 


Mr. Joux Gar, the celebrated poet, was born at 


Barnſtaple in this county, and educated at the gram. 


mar ſchool in that town. His parents, not being able 
to ſupport him at the univerſity, bound him apprentice 
to a ſilk-mercer in London; but having an utter 


averſion 10.a lite of trade, he left his buſineſs, and 
was appointed ſecretary to the ducheſs of Monmouth, 


which was then conſidered as a ſtep towards preferment 
at count. | | ; 

During the reign of queen Anne he became ac. 
quainted with Dean Swift, who recommended him 
to Harley, earl of Oxford; but before that nobleman 
could do any thing for him, the queen died, and poor 
Gay loſt all hopes of preferment. 

In the beginning of the reign of George I. Mr. 
Poultney, the great patriot of thoſe times, took Mr. 
Gay with him to the ſouth of France, and upon his 
return to England, lord Harcourt invited him to ſpend 
ſome time at his ſeat in Oxfordſhire.—It was during 
his reſidence here, that he wrote the celebrated letter 
concerning the two lovers, who were killed by light. 
ning. 

Being in low circumſtances, he publiſhed two vo- 
lumes of poems in quarto, which brought him 2 
confiderable ſum of money ; but having engaged in 
the South Sea ſcheme, he Toft all his property, which 
ſunk under 


Upon his recovery he wrote his juſtly celebrated 
fables for the uſe of his late royal highneſs the duke 
of Cumberland. Gay, however, remained ſtill in a 


ſtate of indigence, no proviſion being made for him 


by thoſe in the miniſtry. . 

In 1727 his Beggar's Opera was acted with fo 
much applauſe, that his finances were once more re- 
could reſtore him to his former 
ſerenity ; he languiſhed till 1732, when he died in 
the houſe of his grace the duke of Queenſbury, who 
erected a monument to his memory in Weſtminſter- 
abbey, on which is the following ſcription written 
by Mr. Pope: Bi 


Of manners gentle, of affections mild; 

In wit a man, ſimplicity a child: 

With native humour, temp'ring virtuous rage, 

Form'd to delight at once, and laſh the age: 

Above temptation in a low eſtate, 

And uncorrupted, een among the great. 

A ſafe companion, and an eaſy friend; 

Unblam'd through life, lamented in thy end. 

Theſe are thy honours, not that here thy buſt 

Ils mix'd with heroes, or with kings thy duſt; 

But that the worthy-and the good ſhall ſay, 

Striking their penſive boſoms— Here lies Gar. 
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8 4 3 2 5 * — — — —— meme 
Bounded by Extends Contains ] Sends to Parliament 
| Forty-four Members, 
VIZ. ES 
2 for the county 
| ' 25 0” + | 3, __ | 
The River Tamar on the | In length from Eaſt to 9 Hundreds 2 Boſliney 
Eaſt, which divides it | Weſt 78 miles anjd aa 1 1] 2 Camelford 
from Devonſhire. * | half. 20 Boroughs 2 Eaſt Loo 
So | ep: Rs 2 Weſt Loo 
And by the Sea on the | In breadth from South- | 27 Market Towns 2 Fowey 
Weſt, North and South. | eaſt to North-weſt, at 2 St. Germairis 
the greateſt extremity, | 89 Vicarages 2 Grampont 
45 miles; though inn '2 Helſton 
many places it is not a- 161 Pariſh Churches, | 2 St. Ives 
bove 20 miles wide, the beſides Chapels of '| 2 Kellington 
| peninſula of which the —_—— | 2 Launceſton ' 
countyconſiſtsgrowing | fp 1] 2 Leſkard 
narrower by degrees | 1300 Villages | 2 Leftwithiel | 
from Devonſhire to the —_ 4.7 __ A Sd 
Land's End. 2 — Michael | | 
Rs 3 2 Newport 
And is 150 miles in cir- | aan (511d Ys ge 
cumference. 6313 .% +4. fs Ss | 2 Saltaſh 
| 4 = -Þ 2 Tregony 
| | 2 Truro. 
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Cornwall is ſaid to have derived its name from the Britiſh word Corn, which ſignifies a Horn, alluding to 
the two promontaries called the Land's End and the Lizard Point, and the Saxon word Fzalh, or Gaul, 
a name by which they diſtinguiſhed the inhabitants of this county, from their reſemblance in language, 
manners and cuſtoms, to the Gauls on the continent. l 2 Se ©: | ON 


LEsTWITHIEL, the moſt central town in the county, is 229 miles diſtant from London. 


Fiſh 


This county has not any Manufacture, its Fd trade conſiſting in the exportation of Tin, Copper, 
an ; | | 35 
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SECT: I. 
Natural Hiſtory of CoRnwaLL X. 


HE air of Cornwall. is more moiſt than in any 
other of the neighbouring counties, but this is 


aſily accounted for when we conſider that, except 
that part adjoining to Devonſhire, it is entirely ſur- 


—_ — 


Cornwall is the firſt part of the iſland of Britain men- 


tioned by any antient authors; and by ſome it is ſuppoſed 
that the name Britania, or Prythania, was given to the weſ- 
tern county by the Phœnicians or Tyrians, who carried on an 
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rounded by the ſea, forming a ſort of peninſula, ſo 
narrow in ſome parts that it is but a few miles between 
the two channels. The clouds paſſing over, without 
being obſtructed by foreſts and deep vallies, the rains 
are more frequent here than in the inland parts of-the 
iſland; but then they are more frequent than heavy, 
and ſeldom continue a whole day without intermiſſion. 
The winds in Cornwall blowing moſtly from the ſea, 
the air becomes pernicious to the more tender plants 

and 


before the arrival of 
of monuments fill 


extenſive trade with the natives lon 

Julius Cæſar, as appears from a num 
extant in many parts of the county. 

The Britains of the midland part of the iſland being de- 
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al and ſhrubs near the ſhore, It likewiſe affects the f| tioned. This foil is moſt common on level grounds 
q Anterior part of the county, and to this may be aſcri- near the bottom of the hills, from whenee it recen 
. | : de erden why Here fo fittlewood on the ring ff the falts wathed down by the rain, and being properly 
. | grounds, nor in all Cornwall any ſuch tall trres as in || manured produces large crops of good wheat and 9 
thoſe more northern parts of the iſland, where the || ley, which ripen ſooner, and come to greater perfee- 
air is much ſharper than here. Although ſtorms are tion than ſuch as are ſown on the other ſoi]. 


1 


more ſevere than in thoſe parts farther, the ſea, ] Theſe different foils are not always diſtinct from 
et they ſeldom continue long, and being ſucceeded [| each other, being in many parts ſo mixed as not to be 
28 | y calms of a ſhort duration, the air is conſtantly in || eaſily diſtinguiſhed; in other places they are total! 
4. motion, which conduces more to promote the health || ſeparated, but more or leſs found in every part of . 
bs of the inhabitants than if they were placed in a more || county, 
Won | inland part, by diſpetling the pernicious partFles ||| Having aid thus much ing the air and foil 
we which naturally ariſe from the mines of this ebunty, we ſhall, before we proceed to other 
| Both ſummer and winter here differ much from || particulars, take notice of the manner in- which the 
thoſe in any other part of England; the heat of the || inhabitants improve theſe different ſoils by agricul- 
former not being ſo intenſe, nor the cold during the || ture, together with the antient and preſent ſtate of 
7% latter ſo piercing. In the ſeverity of winter myrtles | huſbandry in this part of the iſland. 
wo _ wittftonriſtywirhovur any other afſiſtance thari that of | In antient times the people of Cornwall were ſo 
1M ' being ſheltered from the ſea breezes. And although || much employed in their mines, that agriculture Was 
il | the ſpring commences Joorlats: yet. The Fulſs 87 Arq ]| ee fey eh enge to purchaſe 
1 | earth are more flow in ripening to perfection, and the || their corn from other parts. he neglect of huſban. 
, | harveſts later than in other parts of the kingdom, LY the inhabitants continued ſo late as the 
nen is dwing to the from tie fea, TT iZabeth, when Tome encouragement 
i . and the reflection of the ſun-beams being leſs from |} being given, the people applied themſelves to the cul. 
1 the water than the land. Thus the inhabitants know I! tivating their land ; and which they found attended 
ii 0 ſo very little of thoſe ſudden tranſitions from one ex- with ſo many advantages, that they have continued 
WE _ - creme to ancther, that they enjoy a ſort of medium jj improving it ever Gace that time. Marſhy grounds 
= - __unknowiits others, van) have been drained, fields incloſed, and great quanti- 
bi Ihe ſoil of Cornwall, like that of moſt other || ties of grain ſown ; ſo that along the banks of the ri- 
ties, is according to the ſituation of the land. || vers great appearances of induſtry are every where 
; The ſoil of the high grounds is black and gritty, but || viſible, and inſtead of having too little for themſelves, 
0 the rain waſhing away the particles of ſalt with which || they are now able to ſupply the wants of others, 
5 | it is impregnated, and leaying it dry at the bottom, it || There is but little marle uſed in manure, nor does 
; | ſeldom produces any thing beſides ſour graſs, heath, ||. its virtues ſeem to be much known: In thoſe patts 
$ ' moſs, or what is called Corniſh furze ; where the |] adjoining to Devonſhire, they uſe great quantities of 
il water remains, it forms itſelf into ſmall marſhes and || lime, which is found more ſuitable to the ground than | 
| bogs ; and . fo) being deeper, it yields a thick || any other yet tried, As great part of Cornwall lies | 
turf, full of the roots of marſhy plants, which the || near the ſea, they are ſupplied with manure from 1 
ople cut with res made on purpoſe, and after || thence, ſuch as ore-weed, and ſea- weed, theſe two 
ing dried in fun, they pile them up in heaps || being the principal ſource of wealth to the Corniſh 
adjoining to their houſes, and during the winter they || huſbandmen. ES 
ferve to burn as fewel. 7 1 . . _Ore-weed is one of the beſt manures, and might be 
Towards the bottom of the hills, the crops receiv- |] uſed to great advantage by the farmers who live near 
ing the ſalt particles waſhed down by the rain, it pro- || the ſea in other parts of the kingdom. It is found in 
1 duces a ſtrong good graſs, where the cattle herd in the || great plenty on the ſhore after ſtorms ; but great cau- 
4} winter. This ſoit, when cultivated, bears great quan- tion, as well as diligence, is neceſſary both in gather- 
J. tities of potatoes, as alſo oats and rye. Here the and preſerving it, otherwiſe the ſun will ſoon ex- 
i milch cows and theep are fed, many of which are e all its moiſture. When taken from the ſhore it 
i reared all over Cornwall. is ſpread on cold ſtiff land, a quantity of ſand being 
i In this ſoil they often ſow _— mixed with wheat, || covered over it, when it diſſolves into an oily lime, 
7% but then it ſeldom comes to any degree of perfection, ¶ diſperſing itſelf through the other manures, and con- 
| . there being ſo much gravel, and the earth exceeding || tributes greatly to fatten the ſoil. | 
. light, that when the fummer is dry, the ſun exhales Thoſe who ſow much barley rake it freſh from the 
its moifture, and when any conſiderable rains fall, || ſea, about the beginning of April, and ſpreading it on 
the vegetable foil is waſhed the gravel, and the || the ground naked to the fun, have generally a great 
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6 feed by that means deſtroyed. . | crop ; but there are ſo many weeds. grow afterwards, 
— In many parts of Cornwall the ſoil is a 8 or || and thoſe ſo rank, that the graſs of next year is very 
ckiſh. |] unwholeſome and dangerous for the cattle. 


flatey earth, and bears corn better than the bla 
It alto produces good graſs, with which in ſum- | 
mer they ſeed their horſes. I] fea ſand, the beſt of which is that intermixed with: 
Were this county ſubject to rout droughts, the || coral, it being the richeſt manure uſed in the county ; 
ſhelvey ſoil could not be of much advantage to the it is moſtly found on the ſhores near Falmouth, and 
huſbandmen ; for the moiſture being dried up by the || ſome of it in that harbour. The method uſed intak- 
ſun-beams, would eſcape through the porous parts || ing it up is ſomewhat ſingular. They take a large 
of the foundation, ſo that the corn and graſs would || bag of canvas, in the mouth of which they fix an iron 
ſuffer conſiderably. for want of pr : 4 hoop. to keep it open. This being done, they fink it 
but this ſo ſeldom happens that the people are under || to the bottom, and drag it along till full, which takes 
few apprehenſions concerning it. : more or leſs time according to the dexterity of thoſe 
They have another foil here of a reddiſh colour, || who manage it. It is only uſed for corn, and a barge 
and much cloſer contexture than thofe before-men- | load, ſufficient to drefs an acre of land, is delivered 


The Corniſh huſbandmen uſe great quantities of 
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feated by the Saxons, fled beyond the Severn, and ſheltered 
themſelves in thoſe ĩnaceeſſible mountains now called Wales, 
while Cynric, the victorious king of the Welt Saxons, drove 
thoſe who inhabited the more ſouthern into the ancient 
Danmonii, now called Cornwall, in which place they formed 
akingdom, that exiſted for many years after under different 
Britiſh princes, amongſt whom were Ambroſius Aurelius, 

and the juſtly celebrated Arthur. But the conquerors puſh- 
ing their victories weſtward, at laſt ſubdued the inhabitants 


of thoſe parts, about the middle of the ſeventh century, from 
which time Cornwall was confidered as ſubje& to the Weſt 
Saxon kings till the final diſſolution of the heptarchy under 
Egbert; although they retained the uſe of their antient lan- 
guage till many years after, But not only the dialect of the 
people, but alſo the names of towns, rivers and harbours, all 
agree in teſtifying that the ancient Britons remained longer 
in Cornwall than in any other part of the iſland, on this dt 
the Severn. 


not conſiderable. They have another ſand here, 
mixed with ſlime, which is very good manure, and 
contributes much towards fattening the ſoil, The 
ſand which is plentifully mixed with ſhells is till 
more uſed as a'manure ; for as ſhells are of the ſame 
nature as lime, and partaking of all its qualities, they 
communicate the ſame heat and fatneſs of oil to the 
land they are laid upon. 

The huſbandmen who live near the fiſhing towns 
uſe another ſort of manure, different from any of thoſe 
already mentioned. It conſiſts of bruiſed decayed 
pilchards, and the refuſe of the ſalt uſed for curin 
thoſe fiſh, and is juſtly reckoned one of the riche 
that can be procured in this part of the kindom. It 
warms the coldeſt ſoil, and cauſes it to bring forth 

lenty, both of corn and graſs ; but as it is extreme- 
y hot, the beſt method to be uſed is, to mix it with 
earth and ſand, when having ſtood in a. dunghill 
until its ſalts are properly digeſted, the whele is to be 
carried out and ſpread upon the land. 

Wheat, rye, barley and oats, are the 3 prin- 
cipally ſown in Cornwall. They have alſo another 
ſort of grain much cultivated in this country, called 
by the people Pleilez, and uſed in fattening their cat- 
tle. It is a ſmall yellow grain, and anſwers all the 
purpoſes of oat-meal. | ory 
hey have a ſingular cuſtom in Cornwall of bind- 
ing all their corn into ſheaves, which probably took 
its riſe from neceſſity. The method they uſe is this. 
Having bound a certain number of ſheaves, they pile 
them up in the form of a cone 10 or 12 feet high ; the 
ears being turned inwards, fo that only the butt ends 
of the ſheaves are expoſed to the weather, This is 
done while the corn continues in the field, and thoſe 

iles are called by the country people Ariſhmous, 
Noubtleſs the inconſtancy of the weather firſt ſuggeſ- 
ted the hint, as experience every year convinces them 
of its utility. 

Cornwall is watered by many rivers, the principal 
of which are, the Tamar and the Camel. 

The Tamar riſes in the pariſh of Morwinſtow, 
within three miles of the ſea, from a ſpring in a moor, 
It at firſt directs its courſe northward, where it forms 
the river Tenridge, which is navigable at Biddeford 
in Devonſhire. But that part of the ſpring, which 
forms the 'Tamar, runs ſouthward about ten miles, 
where it becomes a conſiderable river, having a ſtone 
bridge built over it at a place called North Tamerton. 
Directing its courſe forward it receives, befides the 
Attery, ſeveral ſmaller ſtreams. | 

At Palſtonebridge it is confiderable, both on ac- 
count of its breadth and rapidity ; and ftill continuing 
its courſe with the addition of brooks and rivulets, 
paſſes the village of Stock-Lymſland, where there is 
another bridge over, and a little further it paſſes un- 
der another bridge in the pariſh of Calſtock, which is 
3% the laſt on the river. About two miles further is a 
#$ lace called Marleham, where it is navigable for ſome 
* E and here the tide is diſcernable. After paſſing 
about five miles lower, it receives the Fowey, and 
forms a ſpacious harbour. A little further it paſſes 
within half a mile of Saltaſh, and being joined by the 
Lymber, it keeps its courſe ſtraight forwards and forms 
the noble harbour of Hamouze, which, in Saxon, fig- 
nifies a wet oozy habitation. Here it forms the cots 
called St, John's and Millbrook ; and having run a 
courſe of more than forty miles, it falls into the ſea 
near Mount Edgecombe, having for its weſtern boun- 
dary the lands of Stonehouſe, and for its eaſtern, the 
Iſland-gf St. Nicholas. 

The Camel was antiently called Alan, and after- 
wards Dunmere, which fignifies the water of the hills ; 
but its preſent name implies à crosled river, It riſes 
about two miles north of the town of Camelford, and 
after a courſe of above twelve miles, becomes navi- 
gable for barges at the village of Parbrook. It receives 
a conſiderable addition at a place called Egleſhal, by 
the junction of the Laine, and a mile farther down it 
runs under the largeſt bridge in Cornwall, at Wad- 
bridge, a particular account of which we ſhall men- 
tion hereafter, Directing its courſe ſtill north, it 
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reaches Padſtow, about three miles below Wad- 
bridge, where it forms a harbour of about a mile in 
breadth, 

Beſides theſe, there are ſeveral other rivers that 
water this county, the moſt material of which are, 
— Loo, the Lynher, the Seaton, the Fowey, and the 
The Loo riſes near St. Clare, and after running a 
courſe of twelve miles, falls into the ſea. 

The Lynher rifes in the mountains about eight 


| miles north-weſt of Launceſton, and at length falls 


into the Tamar. 

The Seaton is but a ſmall river, though it runs in 
length above twelve miles. It is faid to have been 
called Seaton from a town that formerly ſtood near 
the place where it falls into the ſea, and which has 
been long fince totally deſtroyed. 

The Fowey riſes on the ſummit of a high mountain 
called Brownwilly, after which it runs through the 
town of Leſtwithiel. In its courſe towards the ſea it 
receives many other ſtreams, fo that at the town of 
Fowey it forms a conſiderable harbour. | 

The Fal riſes among the hills, and having received 
the addition of a conſiderable number of brooks, 


| ſtreams, &c. becomes a large river, and runnin 


through Grampond, Tregony and Truro, falls into 
the ſea at Falmouth. | | | 

Theſe rivers produce abundance of various ſorts of 
fiſh, among which is a peculiar one called the Shote, 
which is a kind of fmall trout, and exceeding delicate. 
In the river Fowey is a black trout, taken in the 
months of May and June, ſome of which are three 
feet in length. About the latter end of Auguſt ano- 
ther trout appears, which, from the time it is ſeen, 
is called the Bartholomew Trout. It is generally 
about eighteen inches long, bur the belly is deeper 
than that of the black trout, and the fiſh is red, and 
in much higher eſteem. 

The falmon is properly a fea-fiſh, but it ſometimes 
comes into theſe rivers to caſt its ſpawn. They are 
caught in the river Fowey at two wears, from the 
latter end of the ſpring till the beginning of autumn. 

It may not be amiſs, in this place, to take notice of 
a few of the many kind of fiſh with which the coaſts 
of Cornwall abound. Of theſe, as being largeſt in 
ſize, thoſe of the whale kind firſt attract our attention. 
That kind of whale which is called the Blower, or 
Fin-Fiſh, is found in theſe ſeas, and receives its name 
from blowing the water to a conſiderable height 
through a pipe, or hole in its head. The Grampus, 
alfo found here, is ufually about eighteen feet long, 
_—_ ſo voratious, that it will prey even upon por- 

iſes. 

The porpoiſe has the back fin pointing forwards to- 
wards its head, and ſloping away backwards, which 
is a 1 not to be obferved in any other fiſh. 
It is called Porcus Piſcis, or the Hog-Fiſh, from the 
quantity of fat which covers the whole body under 
the ſkin, or perhaps from the ſhape of its ſnout, and 
its wallowing in the water. 

The blue ſhark frequents the Corniſh ſhore during 
the pilchard ſeaſon, and is fo great an enemy to fiſh- 
ing-nets, that the fiſhermen have large hooks made 
on purpoſe to eatch them. | 

he ſea-fox is called by the Corniſh people the 
threſher, from the motion of its long tail, with which 
it ſtrikes its enemy the Grampus whenever it riſes to 
the ſurface of the water to breathe. a 

The turbot, or bret, is an excellent fiſh, and comes 
in the ſummer and autumn in great plenty. There 
are alſo abundance of place, dab and flounders, beſides 
the halybut, the fleſh of which is nearly as good as 
that of the turbot : it is the largeſt of the flat kind, 
but that called the Whiſk approaches neareſt to the 
taſte of a turbot. | 

The pilchard fiſhery here is one of the moſt conſi- 
derable in the kingdom. They ſwarm, from July to 
November, in ſuch quantities, that eight or nine 
hundred hogſheads have been filled in a ſeafon, at 
_ fiſhery only, viz. at Mouſehole, near Mounts- 

ay. 

ere are two ſorts of Garr-Fiſh, or Horn-Fiſh, 
one 
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one of which is called the gerrock, and the other the 
ſkipper, it being remarkable for moving its upper 
jaw. There is alſo the black. fiſh, which has very 
ſmall thin ſcales : it is about fifteen inches long, and 


three quarters of an inch broad, excluſive of the fin. | 


The head and noſe are like thofe of a trout, the mouth 
is ſmall, and the eye full and bright. 

Seals, or ſea-calves, called by the Corniſh men 
the Soyle, are common in ſuch caves of the ſea- ſhore 
as are not much frequented. This animal is from 
five feet long to ſeven, and the head is ſomewhat like 
that of a calf: its pectoral fins reſemble the fore-feet 
of quadrupedes, with five toes connected by a mem- 
brane, with which it can throw ſtones at its purſuers. 
The tail is horizontal, and ſupplies the want of fins 
in the hinder parts. The ſeal is amphibious, for it 
cannot always live in the water, but muſt come aſhore 
to reſt and breathe. - The poor people, on the north- 
ern part of the county, eat the fleſh of it in times of 
ſcarcity. | 

Of ihell fiſh there are great plenty, muſcles, lim- 
pots, cockles, wrinkles, and crabs of every fort. Lob- 
ſters are ſo plentiful, that well-boats come here to 
load, and carry them alive to London and. other 
wrath in calm weather: alſo the ſoldier-crab, or 

ermit ſhrimp, remarkable for taking poſſeſſion of 
ſome empty ſhell for its habitation. Oyſters are alſo 
exceeding plentiful : the beſt are taken in the creeks 
in Conſtantine's pariſh, and they are always the beſt 
taſted when the waters have not any communication 
with the mines. : 

Cornwall produces a great variety of ſtones, parti- 
cularly thoſe moſt commonly uſed for building or or- 
naments. The ſurface of the ground, in many parts 
of the county, yields an opaque, whitiſh cryſtal, com- 
monly called white ſpar, in great plenty, which is 
chiefly uſed to repair the roads and face hedges. On 
the north-eaſt coaſt, between Leſkard and the Tamar, 
there are ſome quarries of ſlate, which is exported in 
conſiderable quantities. And at a place called Deny- 
ball, not far from Boſſiney, on the north coaſt, there 
is 2 quarry of ſlate for covering roofs of houſes, ſaid 


to be the fineſt in the world. The whole quarry is 


about yards long and 100 wide. The deepeſt 
part is ſuppoſed to be about 40 fathom below the ſur- 
face : the green ſod reaches downwards about a foot, 
of yellow brown clay two feet more, then the rock, 
which, to the depth of twelve fathom, conſiſts of a 
lax, ſpattery ſlate, that is uſeleſs : then comes a firm 
brown ſtone, which becomes ſtill browner in the air, 


and is fit both for paving and roofing : this is called 


the top ſtone, and the ftratum is ten fathom deep, 


under which lies the fine ſlate, called the bottom ſtone : 
it is of a grey blue colour, and of a texture lo cloſe, 
that, on being ſtruck, it ſounds like metal. 

At St. Columb, farther towards the Land's End, 
on the north coaſt, there is a quarry of free ſtone, of 


which no uſe is made, though it might well ſerve all 


the purpoſes of Portland, but it is not quite ſo fine. 

* This county alſo abounds with coarſe granites of 
various colours and different degrees of continuity, 
There are likewiſe ſome quarries of marble, but it is 
not remarkable either for its beauty or uſe. 

The ſtone, called the warming-ttone, has been fre- 
quently found in different parts of this county. This 
ſtone, when once heated, will continue warm eight 
or ten hours, and is ſaid to give relief to ſeveral ſorts 
of pains, eſpecially, that which ariſes from the internal 
hemorrhoids. | 

The ſwimming-ftone has alſo been found here: it 
conſiſts of rectilinear lamina, as thin as paper, inter- 
ſecting each other in all directions, and leaving un- 
equal cavities between them ; a ſtructure which ren- 
ders the ſtone ſo cellular as to ſwim in water. 

Several kinds of the aſbeſtos, or amiantus, have 
been found here. This ſtone is ſo fibrous that linen 
has been made of it, which fire could not conſume; 


but the art of making it has been long loſt. Gems 


of ſeveral kinds have been likewiſe found here, but 


fo ſmall as not to be critically examined without the 


help of a microſcope ; particularly topazes very high 


| 


| 


| 


| 


coloured; rubies as red as a carbuncle; hyacinths 
and amethyſts. There is alſo a great variety of ery- 
ſtals, both figured and plain. 

Another product of the earth here is ſemi-metal, of 
which there are the following ſorts : biſmuth, ſpel- 
ter, zink, naptha, antimony, lapis-calaminaris, and 
molybdcene, or pencil-lead ; cobalt, a ſubſtance con. 
taining arſenic, zaffer and ſmalt; and mundic, cal- 
led alſo marcaſite, which contains arſenic, ſulphur 
vitriol and mercury. , 

Having faid thus much concerning the natural pro- 
ductions of Cornwall, it now remains that we take 
ſome notice of its mines, particularly thoſe of tin, for 
which it has for ages paſt been remarkably famous, 

It is impoſſible to aſcertain the time +: fas tin was 
firſt diſcovered in Cornwall ; but that it is of great 
antiquity is beyond all manner of doubt; for Diodo- 
rus Siculus tells us that the Phœnicians, fo tamous 
for their naval enterprizes, traded with the inhabit. 
ants for that ore, and that the Britons were employed 
by the Romans to work for tin in thoſe mines. 

During the wars between the Britons and Saxons, 
and for many years after, they were totally neglected; 
but when Richard, brother of Henr Tod was made 
duke of Cornwall, he acquired a perloct knowledge of 
their vaſt importance, and the great riches that might 
be acquired by ting privileges to thoſe who would 
dig for that uſeful ore. Edward III. enlarged thoſe 
privileges, and which are the ſame they enjoy at this 
time. 

Tin, like moſt other metals, is found in different 
places, ſometimes in little black ſtones, at other 
times in veins, or interſperſed in bunches in the na- 
tural rock. Sometimes they are obliged to dig many 
fathoms before they can find a bed of ore; and at 
other times it runs in a perpendicular direction a con- 
ſiderable way, and this commonly leads to what they 
call a floor or bed. | 

Great caution is neceſſary to be uſed in digging, and 
if neglected, is often attended with the moſt fatal con- 
ſequences to the miners; for if the vaſt weight of 
rocks and earth is not properly ſupported, it will fall 
in and deſtroy not only the mine itſelf, but alſo all 
thoſe who are employed in working it; as really ha 
pened ſome few years ago, when one of them fell in 
and buried the workmen under it. Although water 
is one of the moſt troubleſome accidents that can at- 
tend the mines in general, yet it is not long ſince the 
uſe of hydraulic machines were known in Cornwall ; 
for before, they uſed to remove it merely by labour, 
without any aſſiſtance from art. | 

In refining the tin they uſe the following method. 
The ore being dug out of the mine is carried to a 
mill, where it is thrown into a ſloping canal of tim- 
ber, whence, by its own weight, and the aſſiſtance of 
a ſmall ſtream, it ſlides down into the box where the 
lifters work, Theſe lifters are large beams of wood 
ſhod at each end with heavy maſſes of iron, and are 
lifted up by a wheel turned round by a ſtream of wa- 
ter. he ore remains in the box, until it is beaten 
ſo ſmall as to paſs through an iron grate at the further 
end ; water being poured continually into the box to 
increaſe the attrition and keep the iron from taking 
fire. The tin being beaten ſo ſmall as to paſs througl: 
the grate, is conveyed to a pit prepared for its recep- 
tion, where it begins to aſſume its pureſt appearance. 
From thence it is carried to the pits, and being waſh- 
ed perfectly clean, it is taken to the melting-houſe, 
and a furnace of pit-coal being lighted, the tin i- 
melted, and poured into large ſtone troughs, each 
containing above three hundred pounds weight of 
metal, from whence it is ſent to the coinage to be 
ſtamped. When it is brought to the coinage towns 
the maſter aſſayer to the duke of Cornwall examines 
whether it is properly purified, and if ſo, he ſtamps it 
with the ſeal of the dutchy, by which the proprietor 
has a right to fell it as genuine metal, after having 
paid for every hundred weight four ſhillings duty, 
which brings in an annual revenue of ten thouſand 

„ | | | 


There are alſo in Cornwall many rich mines of cop- 
per 
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per, but they have never yet been brought to any 
great advantage. There are different ſorts of copper 
ore, but the moſt curious is the braſs colour; and in 
ſome of the mines is found malleable copper, which 
from its purity is called virgin ore. 

The method uſed in digging 8 N 
nearly the ſame as that for the tin, but it is dreſſed in 


a manner altogether different. As much depends upon 


ſeparating the good ore from the bad, certain over- 


ſeers are appointed to take care that the miners keep 
every ſort diſtin by itſelf. The richer ore being rai- 


ſed up by an engine is laid on the ground indiſtinct | 


heaps ; and to prevent waſte as much as poſſible, it 
is drawn up in as large pieces as the machine has 
ſtrength to bear. Being gathered together in ſmall 
heaps, men are employed to beat it on the rock with 
ſhort thick bars of iron. This done, it is waſhed 
and ſifted, and the droſs being diſcovered is thrown 
away. 


The chief trade of Cornwall conſiſts in exporting 


tin, copper, and fiſh; and the principal imports are, 
timber, iron, hemp, and other articles required in 
mining and fiſhing. 


With reſpect to the inhabitants of Cornwall, though. | 


they are not ſo poliſhed and refined in their manners 
as thoſe who live nearer the capital, yet they are more 
honeſt and ſincere in their diſpoſitions. Not ambi- 
tious of acquiring more than the comforts, or neceſ- 
ſaries of life, they are, for the moſt part, contented 
with their ſtation, and reſigned to the will of that pro- 
vidence who placed them in it. As they are ſtrangers 
to luxury, ſo they are generally healthy and active, 
and little affected by any changes of the ſeaſons. Their 
behaviour to travellers is plain, open and fincere, and 
although ſtrangers to what we call politenels, yet they 
are not unacquainted with good manners. It is true, 
they are juſtly acculed of one fault, which, although 
in its own nature extremely pernicious to ſociety, yet 
they have been led into it rather by accident than de- 
ſign, What we allude to is, their many and. tedious 
law ſuits, occaſioned by the ſubdiviſions of private 
property, whereby ſome of them ſcarce know properly 
what is their own. Law-ſuits create animoſities, and 
while they fill the pockets of attornies, ſolicitors and 
counſellors, they loſe their own property, and ruin 
their families. | | ST 

The Chriſtian religion does not ſeem to have been 

preached ſo ſoon in Cornwall as in other- parts of the 
iſland, which probably was owing to the natural fero- 
city of the inhabitants, who although ſubject in ſome 
meaſure to the Roman yoke, yet living at a great diſ- 
tance from the other provinces, ſtill conſidered them- 
ſelves as a free people, and were we to hazard a con- 
jecture, we could not help thinking that the Druidi- 
cal ſuperſtition remained amongſt them longer after 
the time when we are told its prieſts were deſtroyed 
in the iſle of Mona. Poſſibly they had ſome know- 
ledge of Chriſt before the Romans left this iſland, 
as the great Arthur, their countryman, was an emi- 
nent defender of that religion, as well as the civil 
rights of the people; but the long and bloody wars 
which happened in his time, and continued for man 
years after, ſeems to have obliterated every, impreſ- 
lion of it from their minds. That this is the truth 
appears evident from almoſt all the churches in this 
county being dedicated to ſome or other of the diſei- 
ples of St. Patrick. 
The religion indeed taught by thoſe men who lived 
in the ſixth century was not pure and primitive chriſ- 
tianity. The principal part of their inſtructions con- 
ſiſted in bringing over the people to an implicit obe- 
bience to the ſee of Rome; a notion never heard of 
before in Britain, and being men of great apparent 
ſanctity, and living in the ſtricteſt auſterity, there is 
no wonder they eatily made many proſelytes amongſt 
an ignorant and barbarous people, incapable of exa- 
mining into the truth of their tenets. 

The Corniſh language, before the arrival of the 
Saxons, was theantient Gaeliſh or Gwaliſh, which 
was once common to all the inhabitants of this iſland; 
but the Saxons extending their conqueſts into thoſe 
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| | 493. 
parts, and both people mixing together, that of the 
conquerors became predominant, whilſt the other 
gradually declined ; and at preſent there is ſcarce any 
turther remains of it, beſides the names of hills, 
towns, rivers, and implements uſed in the mines. 

This change, however, in the language was not 
ſudden, for we are told, that it was ſpoken and gene- 
rally underſtood in the reign of Henry VIII. from 
which time we find it but ſeldom mentioned. 

Great quantities of coins have been found in Corn- 

wall, bearing the names of different Roman empe- 


rors; but as moſt of them are as late as the time of 


Conſtantine the Great, we may reaſonably conclude, 
that this part of the iſland was at that time conſidered 


of great importance to the empire. 
Many monuments have been erected to perpetuate 


the memory of great men in all ages; but none have 
ſo far eſcaped the rage of time as medals; and even 
to this day a taſte for them ſeems predominant among 


all the civilized nations of Europe. 


| The medal, faithful to its charge of fame, 


'  Thro' climes and ages bears each form and name, 


In one ſhort view ſubjected to our eye, 

Gods, emp'rors, heroes, ſages, beauties lie: 
With ſharpen'd fight pale antiquaries pore, 
T inſcription value, but the rutt adare ;, 
This the blue varnith, that the green endears, 

The ſacred ruſt of twice ten thoutand years | 


To gain Peſcennius one employs his ſchemes, 


One graips a Cecrops in extatic dreams. 
Poor Radius, long with learned ſpleen devour'd, 
Can taſte no pleaſure ſince his ſhield was ſcour'd : 
And Curio, reſtleſs by the fair one's ſide, 
| Sighs for an Otho and neglects his bride. 
5 Prior's Epiftle. to Addiſan. 


The Corniſh men ſtill retain many of their antient 
cuſtoms, among which may be reckoned the diverſions 
of wreſtling and harling. The former is oftener 
ractiſed in this county than in any other part of 
ngland ; and the latter is almoſt peculiar to it. The 
laſt is a trial of {kill between two parties, conſiſting of 
a conſiderable number of men; and ſometimes be- 
tween two or more pariſhes, though uſually between 
thoſe of the ſame pariſh. This exerciſe takes its name 
from hurling a bal! made of a round piece of wood, 
about three inches in diameter, covered with a plate 
of ſilver, and has generally a motto alluding to the 
paſtime. The ſucceſs depends upon catching this 
ball when it is thrown up, and carrying it off expedi- 
tiouſly in ſpite of all oppoſition, This ſport requires 
a nimble hand, a quick eye, a ſwift toot, ſkill in 
wreſtling, as well as ſtrength and good lungs, 

The tinners have holidays peculiar to themſelves 
particularly on the Thurſday e'nnight before Chriſt- 
mas Day, in commemoration of black tin being firſt 
melted in thoſe parts, and turned into white tin. 
They alſo keep St. Piran's day on the 5th of March 
when they ceale from work, and are allowed money 
to make merry with in honour of that ſaint, who is 
ſaid, to have given them uſeful information relative to 
the working of tin. 

Another antient cuſtom till retained by them is, 
that of adorning their doors and porches, on the firſt 
of May, with green boughs, and of planting ſtumps 
of trees before their houſes, They erect may-poles, 
and on holidays and feſtivals dreſs them with garlands 
and flowers. It is alſo a cuſtom to make bonfires in 
every village on the eve of St. John the Baptiſt's and 
St. Peter's days; which ſeem to be the remains of 
one of the ſuperſtitious cuſtoms of the Druids. 


ee 


Topographical Deſcription of CoRnwaLL, 
]AVNCESTON, commonly called Launſton, 


is the principal town in this county, it being the 
place ow the courts are held, the jail kept, and 
the 
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404 THE MODERN UNIVERSAL BRITISH TRAVELLER. 
the knights of the ſhire choſen. Formerly the afſizes 


were always here, but by a late act of parliament, thoſe 
of the ſummer are kept at Bodmyn. | 
This town is of great antiquity, being mentioned in 


doomſday- book fo far back as the year 8 at which 


time William the Conqueror gave it to his brother 


Robert earl of Moreton, who built a ſtrong caſtle 


here, as alſo a collegiate church dedicated to St. Ste- 
phen. It has ſent repreſentatives to parliament ever 
ſince the 23d of Edward I. who are choſen by the 
mayor and free burgeſſes. | 

When Richard I. went on his romantic expedition 
to Paleſtine, he gave this town and caſtle to his bro- 
ther John, who ſucceeded him as king, and who en- 
larged ſome parts of the caſtle, putting the whole in a 
proper ſtate of defence. | 

e caſtle remained a place of great ſtrength till 
the time of the civil wars in the reign of Charles I. 
when it was beſieged and taken by general Fairfax, 
who commanded for the parliament, Sir Ralph Hop- 
ton, the general of the royaliſts, being obliged to diſ- 
band his forces, which ruined the king's intereſt in 
thoſe parts. Only a ſmall part of this antient fortreſs 
now remains, in the upper hall belonging to which 
= aſſizes are held, and underneath is the county 
ail. 
, Launceſton is a large well-built town, pleaſantly 
fituated on a hill, and being the place where the 
county buſineſs is tranſacted, great numbers of people 
come from all parts of Cornwall thither. It is ex- 
tremely populous, the country around finely eultiva- 
ted, and all forts of proviſions cheap, except coals, 
which they are obliged to procure from other parts, 
there being no mines of that valuable commodity near 
the place. 
he pariſh church is a fine large antient gothic 
ſtructure, with a high ſquare tower, and dedicated to 
St. Mary Magdalene. . The church of St. Stephen, 
built by Robert earl of Moreton, ſtood about half a 
mile diſtant from the caſtle, and was given by Henry 
the Firſt to William Warlewaſte, biſhop of Exeter, 
who, about the year 1124, remoyed the canons to a 
priory, founded in the weſt part-of the town under 
the caſtle wall, dedicated to St. Auſtin and St. Ste- 
phen, which continued till the reign of Henry VIII. 
when it was diſſolved along with the other monafte- 
ries, being, valued at 350). per annum. 

In the W of Heary VIII. ſome of the Cornifh 
boroughs falling to decay, and the king finding the 
advantage of having a majority in the houſe of com- 
mons, had an act paſſed granting the privilege of ſane- 
tuary to this town, in order to induce thoſe who were 
rich, and had committed crimes, to ſhelter themfelves 
in it, where they might ſpend their money freely, and 
diffuſe riches among the inhabitants. We are not 
told what uſe was made of this privilege ; but as the 
reformation happened ſoon after, it was aboliſhed 
with the other relics of popery. 

The town was incorporated by queen Mary in the 
ſecond year of her reign, and in conſequence thereof 
is governed by a mayor, recorder and eight aldermen. 

ere is à free-ſchool founded by queen Elizabeth, 
where youth are inſtructed in grammar learning gra- 


tis. 
There are alſo two charity-ſchools, one for boys 
and the other for girls, both of which are ſupported 


by voluntary contributions. 


Launceſton has a weekly market on Saturday, and 


is diſtant from London 214 miles. | 
NewvyokrT, which is ſituated in the neighbourhood 


of Launceſton, or is rather one of its ſuburbs, has | 


enjoyed the privilege of ſending members 40 parlia- 
— ever * the laſt year of Edward VI. 


This little town, or rather hamlet, which belonged | 


to the priory of St. Thomas, at the general diſſolu- 
tion of religious houſes became the property of the 
crown, and as a royal demeſne challenged the privi- 
lege of ſending members to parliament, which it ſtill 
enjoys. It is governed by two officers called vian- 
ders, who are choſen at the annual court of the ma- 
nor, and they are the perſons by whom the magiſ- 


| being veſted in all the inhabitants who pay ſcot ang 


terial duties are performed. They regulate the forms 


and proceedings at elections, the choice of members 


lot. 5 
The town has a weekly market on Saturda 
is diſtant from London 2 miles. * 
Near this town, on the banks of the Tamar. is 
HzxCesro, or, as it is now called, HENsrON-HIII 
which was antiently ſo rich with fine veins. of ore. 
that the people have till the following proverb: 


Henſton-down, well y wrought, 
Is worth London dear y bought. 


| Which'in modern Engliſh fignifies, that if Henſton 
was well digged, it would be of more value than all 
the riches of London, but the ore has been lon 
 fince all worked, ſo that there now only remains the 
' pits. 

When the Danes invaded England, in the reign of 
Egbert the Great, A. D. 835, they landed near Fal- 


mouth, and marching to this place were met by the 
Saxon army under the command of their victorious 


prince; but being defeated; the few that were left fled 


to their ſhips, and failed again to Denmark; but no 


monument of that victory now remains. 

In the neighbourhood of this place are many rem- 
nants of druidical fuperſtition. They are large hol- 
low ſtones eut like baſons, and vulgarly called Ar- 
thur's troughs, or the places where the people fay 
that prince fed his dogs; for although the iniquity of 
the times has deprived us of a regular account of his 
victories, yet ſo great was his fame in thoſe times, 
that every monument of antiquity is aſcribed to him 
in Cornwall, and many other parts; even the high 
mountains near Edinburgh is called Arthur's Seat, 
and the famous Roman monument, near the river 
Carron in —_— was called Arthur's Oven; a 
convincing proof that he was one of the great | 
- ever lived in this ifland. 3 

ELLINGTON is pleaſantly ſituated about ten miles 
ſouth of Launceſton; and — in order of time, 
it is the laſt borough in this county, yet it is ſuperior 
to almoſt one half of them, both in wealth and num- 
1 of inhabitants. 

t never obtained any charter of incorporation, ſ. 
that ĩt is under the — of a — — oy 
ally chofen at the court-leet of the manor, when all 
who have lived a year in the town are admitted free 
burgeſſes, and vote for the members of parliament, 
the portreve being, by preſcription, the returning offi- 
cer. It was firft ſummoned to ſend repreſentatives to 
* in the year 1585, the 27th of queen Eli- 
zabeth. | 

This town has not any church, being of the 
pariſh of South-hill; dirt there is 2 vgs ns of 
eaſe, where the people. meet to hear divine ſervice, 
This chapel was built at the ſole expence of Nicho- 
las Aſhton, Eſq. ferjeant at law; and in the chancel 
of it is a fine monument erected to perpetuate his 

A 2 coarſe woolen cloth has been 
carried on here for ſome years; but not having met 
with proper encouragement, it has never arrived at 
any degree of perfection, 

ellington has a weekly market on Wedneſday, 
and is diſtant from London 215 miles. | 

SALTASH IS fituated on the mouth of the river Ta- 
mar, about ten miles to the ſouth of Kellington, It 
is a large, populous town, and was firſt made a bo- 
rough by Reginald de Valetort, to whom the manor 
belonged in the beginning of the reign of Henry IV. 
It was ſummoned to ſend repreſentatives to parliament 
in the reign of Edward VI. and was incorporated by 
king Charles II. in the year 1682. It is governe 
by fix aldermen and twenty burgeſſes, who chuſe the 
—_— of parliament, the mayor being the returning 

cer. 

When Edward III. created his heroic fon the: 
Black Prince duke of Cornwall, he inveſted him 
with the manor of Saltaſh, at that time called Salt- 

elle, 
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eſſe, but tlie corporation, upon payment of a quit rent 
of eighteen ſhillings to the warden of the ſtanneriegg, 
enjoy the toll of the markets and fairs. 

The town ſtands in the pariſh of St. Stephen, 
having a fine chapel of eaſe dedicated to St. Nicholas. 
It is 2 large building with a tower fifty-ſeven feet 
high. Near the chapel is a handſome market place, 
a town hall, and a free grammar ſchool, ſupported at 
the expence of the crown. 

The haven of Saltaſh is, very large, capable of re- 
ceiving the largeſt ſhips of war, although none but 
merchantmen come into the harbour, where a conſi- 
derable commerce is carried on in exporting malt, 


. 
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When the learned Pelagius, who was himſelf a 
native of Britain, returned from Rome, where he 
had been proſecuting his ſtudies, he preached to his 
countrymen in Cornwall ; but being of a generous 
diſpoſition, he preferred the..notions of the Greek, 
or eaſtern church, to thoſe of the Roman, or weſtern. 
Theſe ſentiments were eagerly oppoſed by St. Auſtin, 
biſhap of Hippo, whoſe great learning and reputation 
for ſanctity, had raiſed} him to the higheſt eſteem 
where his works were read. A council was ſummon- 
ed, wherein Pelagius's notions were condemned as. 
heretical, and miſſionaries were ſent into all parts to 
preach againſt his doctrine, Amongſt thoſe who came. 


and trading to Newfoundland. The corporation 
have a juriſdiction of admiralty by preſcription over 
all veſſels, whether Engliſh or Foreign, coming into 


into Britain was St. Germain, biſhop of Anxeme in 1 


Burgundy, who being a Briton, preached firſt at St. 
Alban's, and afterwards travelled through diſtant. 


bour, which brings. in a conſiderable ſum an- || parts of the Roman province in this iſland, till at laft. | | 
— . | n he ſettled here, and from him the place received its | 
The market is ſo well ſupplied with all ſorts of pro- || name. 


viſions, and the prices ſo-low, that the artiſts come 
by water from Plymouth Dock on Saturday, to pur- 
chaſe the different articles, which are carried home 
in the town boat at the expence of the corporation. 
Near the town is the antient caſtle of Trematon, 
which although built either before or about the time 
of the Norman conqueſt, is ſtill: the moſt perfect and 


It continued to be the ſeat of a biſhop. till 1049. 
when Edward the Confeſſor removed the epiſcopal, 
ſeat to Kirton, and ſoon after to Exeter, where it has 
remained ever ſince. 

Athelſtan, king of the Weſt Saxons, who was a 
great benefactor of the clergy, built a fine church in 
honour of St. Germain, which continues to this. 
entire of any in Cornwall. It was one of the ſeats of time, the biſhop's throne and ſeats of the canons. be- 
Edward the Black Prince, and was uſed as à garriſon [| ing ſtill ſtanding; and near it was the palace where 
in the civil wars between Charles I. and his parlia- || the biſhop reſided, fome ruins of which are ſtill to be 
ment, when the marquis of Hertford who commanded [| ſeen. 
the royaliſts in the weſt of England beſieged and took This town was antiently a manor, conſiſting, of 24. 
it, driving the earl of Samford and general Ruthven: || hides of land, as appears from doomſday-book, written 
out of the town and caſtle, who fled with the parlia-- || alittle after the Norman Conqueſt ; but was divided. 
ment's army as far as Taviſtock. At this time the between the biſhop and priory when the epiſcopal ſeat. 
king's affairs were in a proſperous way, but did not || was removed to Exeter. The priory is ſtill ſtanding, 
remain ſo long, for he being defeated: at the battle of and has of late years been repaired and beautified. 
Edgehill, ſir Ratph Hopeton was obliged to abandon || is now called Port-elliot, and is pleaſantly ſituated, on 
Saltaſh, and a neutrality was agreed on by both par- || the banks of the river, from whence it has a fine. 
ties for the counties of Devon and Cornwall. proſpect over the adjacent villages. | 

This caſtle is built on an eminence ſurrounded by The church, which ſtands near the priory, is a. 
a wall and a ditch, but the whole is now ſo much ne- ] large gothic ſtructure, and contains many antient and 
glected that ſome of the courts are uſed as kitchen |} curious monuments, 
gardens. The royalty of this caſtle is let by-leaſe to The town, which ſtands on a riſing ground, ap- 
the corporation, who pay an annnal ſum for that pri- pears at a diſtance like rn but on nearer 
vilege to the lord warden of the ſtanneries. approach are only found a few poor ill built houſes, 

Saltaſh has a weekly market on Saturday; and is. [| with ſcarce any accommodation for paſſengers. 
diſtant from London 220 miles. It is not certainly known at what. time this town. 

About ſix miles to the ſouth of Saltaſhi is a fma!l' |] was made a borough; but it was doubtleſs when. the 
but neat fiſhing town called: MttzBRoow. This place || biſhops reſided here; at that time it was a conſider- 
has furniſhed the navy with many able ſeamen. It able place, and much frequented by pilgrims. By the. 
was once a conſiderable town, but has long ſince run || rolls of parliament it firſt ſent members to, parlig- 
to decay ; though it has ſtill a ſmall market held on I ment the fifth year of queen Elizabeth, in 1 563. 
Saturdays. | | It is governed by x portreve or mayor choſen an- 

A little to the north-weſt of Milbrook, near Ply- ||| nuallyat the court-leet of the manor, by a jury of the. 
mouth, is Mount EnGcrcunese, ſo called from its 


inhabitants whom the ſteward impannels and ſwears 
feffor lord Edgeeumbe. It is built in a very plea-- ||) for chat purpoſe. All thoſe who have lived one year 
— romantic manner, and affords an unbounded i 


in the town, as houſe-keepers, vote for members of 
oſpect over the adjacent country, as well as the ſea. | parliament, fo that almoſt every inhabitant is an elec-. 
Fe is ornamented with many fine paintings, and the || tor. | | 
gardens are laid out with great taſte and elegance. There is à free ſchool in the town built and en- 
Near Mount Edgecumbe is the pariſh of Rau, ||| dowed by the Elliot family, hut few of the people 
which lies on the neck of land called RAM READ. It || ſend their children to it. FEET __ 
was formerly a gentleman's ſeat ; and there is ſtill a The town has a weekly market on Friday, and is 
little vaulted chapel of great uſe to mariners as a ſea- || diſtant from London 223 miles. _— 
mark. The cellars here fetch conſiderable rents in In the-pariſh of St. Germains are many handſome. 


the pilchard ſeaſon, being convenient for the curing 
of thoſe fith. 

About two miles north-weſt of Milbrook is another 
ſmall village called ST. AxTrHOoN 's, remarkable for 
its neatneſs, and having a fiſh-pond which lets in the 
ſea, from whence it is furniſhed with-fiſh. The 
Carews, lords of- this. place, are a family of great 
note, from whom deſcended Richard Carew, eſq. 
who wrote a ſurvey of this county, 

Sr. GERMAINS is a very antient borough, and was 
formerly of great repute; but it is now ſo much de- 
cayed as only to contain the houſes of a few fiſher- 
men. The pariſh, however, is the moſt extenſive in 
Cornwall, being above twenty miles in circumference, 
in the bounds of which are contained 17 villages, be- 
iides the town of Saltaſh. 

2 


ſeats belonging to the Corniſh gentry, where they re- 
fide together in the moſt friendly and amicable man- 
ner. 

EasT-Loo, antiently called Portloo, is a borough. 
by preſcription, and the manor for many years belong- 
ed to the Courtneys, earls of Devonſhire, It is 
pleaſantly ſituated on the mouth of the river Lowe, 
and carries on a conſiderable trade in the 
fiſhery, The manor having long ſince devolved to 
the crown, is now part of the Duchy of Cornwall, 
the Corporation holding it by leaſe at only 208. per 
annum, | 

Tis town was incorporated by queen Elizabeth, in 
the year 1587. It is governed by a mayor and eight 
burgeſſes, who aſſiſt as a common-council ; but the 
mayor has the privilege of chuling the recorder and 
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other officers. The repreſentatives in parliament, 
are choſen by the burgeſſes and freemen, a privilege 
they have enjoyed ever ſince the 13th year of queen 
Elizabeth. 


The town has not any church, only a chapel of 


eaſe, it being part of the pariſh of St. Martin, where 
the vicar reſides at the parſonage-houſe adjoining to 
the church, about two miles diſtant; and in the yard 
belonging to this church the inhabitants of Eaſt Loo 
bury their dead. 

this is a ſmall harbour, oppoſite to which is a bat- 
tery, with ſeveral guns planted on it; but they have 
not been uſed for ſeveral years paſt. The weekly 
market is on Saturday ; and the town is diſtant from 
London 231 miles. | 8 

Wrsr-Loo is only ſeparated from Eaſt-Loo by 
the river, over which there is a ſtone bridge of fifteen 
arches. It is an antient borough and corporation, 
but did not fend members to parliament till the laſt 
year of Edward VI. The manor of this town, as 
well as Eaſt Loo, belonged to the family of Court- 
ney, but is now annexed to the duchy of Cornwall, 
the corporation paying an annual rent of 24s. for 
which they receive the tolls. 

This town was formerly a place of conſiderable 
trade, but it has been long ſince greatly decayed. It 
received its charter of incorporation from queen Eli- 
zabeth, by which it is under the government of a 
mayor and twelve burgeſſes, choſen annually from the 
moſt ſubſtantial houſekeepers. The repreſentatives 
in parliament are elected by the burgeſſes and ſuch as 
are free of the corporation. | 

Here is neither church or chapel of eaſe, the inha- 
bitants being obliged to go to the church of Talland, 
about a mile to the ſouth-weſt, near the ſea. The 
town had formerly a weekly market, but that has 
been long diſconrinued. 

In the neighbourhood of Weſt-Loo are the remains 
of an earthen wall, called by the people the Giant's 
Hedge. It extends ſeven miles in length, reaching 
to Lavyn Creek on the road to Leſtwithiel. In ſome 

laces it is ſeven feet, and ſeems, by parts to have 

en originally about twenty feet wide. It does not 
appear that there ever was a ditch on either fide, but 
it may poſſibly have been filled up. That this is a 
Roman work appears evident, when we conſider that 
it is certainly as antient as the time of their being in 
the iſland : it is built after their manner, and we are 
not told that the Britons ever raiſed forts, except ſuch 
as they might be ſet about by their victorious conque- 
rors the Romans. 

LEsKARD-is a large, well built, populous town, 
ſituated on a hill, which is encompaſſed by many 
others, ſo that the whole forms a very pleaſing and 
romantic ſcene. It was formerly the chief ſeat of the 
dukes of Cornwall, and had an antient caſtle, in 
which wit fom-my | 

When William the Conqueror heaped ſo many fa- 
vours on Robert earl of Moreton, he gave him this 

lace, and it was afterwards given by — III. to 
Richard earl of Poictiers and Cornwall. His ſon Ed- 
ward, who ſucceeded him, granted the inhabitants 
all the tolls for a quit-rent of 181. per annum; and 
in the reign of Henry VIII. when the duchy devolved 
to the crown, the ſame rent continued to be paid into 
the treaſury till the reign of William III. when it 
was given to the great lord Sommers, lord high chan- 
cellor of England. 

This is one of the neateſt and beſt inhabited towns 
in the county. The buildings are entirely of free- 
ſtone, and in general lofty and elegant. The church, 
which is dedicated to St. Martin, is a large gothic 
ſtructure, with a handſome tower, in which is a ſet of 
excellent bells. The inſide of the church is very 
ſpacious, and contains many antient monuments, 

The town hall, which is built in the Tuſcan order, 
all of free ſtone, is extremely handſome, and adorned 
with a curious clock having four dials, which was 

iven to the town by Mr. Dolben, one of their repre- 
entatives in the year 1707. 
In the market- place is an admirable conduit, 


by which the whole town is ſupplied with water, % 
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it being conveyed in pipes through all the adjacent 


| pets: 

| he caſtle and palace of the dukes are now ſo much 
| decayed, that few of their ruins are to be ſeen ; even 
Leland, who vifited the place in 1537, fays, that at 
that time little was remaining, by which the traveller 


could form any notion of its antient grandeur. 


This town received its charter of incorporation 
from queen Elizabeth, to be governed by a mayor 


and eight burgeſſes, the former to be choſen annually 
from the latter. The repreſentatives are elected b 


the burgeſſes and freemen, the mayor being the re- 
turning officer, | 

Here is a large manufactory for the making of 
woolen yarn, which is principally fold to the clothiers 
of Devonſhire. A conſiderable trade is likewiſe car- 
ried on in tanned leather, boots, ſhoes and gloves. 

The town has a good weekly market on Saturday 3 
and is diſtant from London 220 miles. 

About three miles narth-eaſt of Leſkard is a village 
called St. CLEERE, where are the remains of an antient 
monument diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Hurlers. 
It conſiſts of three circles, the centers of which are 
in a line, but many of the ftones have been taken 
away. The common people ſtil] entertain a ſuperſti- 
tious notion that the ſtones of which this monument 
conſiſts were formerly men, and that they were thus 
transformed for hurling on a Sunday. 

Not far from this is a large pile of ſtones one above 
another, called Wringcheeſe, from ſome of them re- 
ſembling large cheeſes. They are ſuppoſed to have 
been originally a rocky deity worſhipped by the antient 
Druids. 

A little to the eaſt of a village called Repcars, in 
this pariſh are two monumental ſtones, which ſeem 
to be the remains of two different croſſes. The firſt 
is like a ſpill of a eroſs; it is ſeven feet fx inches high 
above the ground, and two feet fix inches broad in the 
under part. The fide of the ſhaft is adorned with di- 
aper work, conſiſting of aſteriſks of two inches diame- 
ter, diſpoſed in the quincunx manner : on the top of 
the ſtone is part of a mortice, which ſeems to have 
been connected with ſome other ſtone that made it a 
part of the croſs. The ſecond ſtane, called the other 
half ſtone,” had a ſquare ſocket at the top, very re- 
gularly ſunk, and the maſonry in general greatly ex- 
cels that of the other. It was probably either the pe- 
deſtal of a croſs, or placed at one end of a grave. On 
this ſtone is the following inſcription : 


DoNxIERT RECAvVIT PRO ANIMA, 


By Doniert is probably meant Dungarth king of 
Cornwall, who was drowned about the year 872. 
He was not only a prince, but, from the inſcription, 
appears to have been a man of great piety. It is ſup- 
poſed that he had deſired in his life-time that a croſs 
might be erected over his grave, in order to remind 
people to pray for his foul, and that this ſtone is a 
part of that memorable ſtructure. 

To the north-weſt of theſe antient monuments is a 
village called St. NeoT's, from a man of great ſancti- 
ty, who was buried here in a convent dedicated to 
him; and the monks were called Clerks of St. Neot's. 
This monaſtery has been ſo long diſſolved, that not 
the leaſt remains of it are now to be ſeen. The 
founder of it is unknown, but it is ſuppoſed to 
have been the great Alfred, and that St. Neot, who 
died in the year 890, was nearly related to him. The 
body of this ſaint was removed from hence into Hun- 
tingdonſhire, where he gave name to another town 
called St. Neot's ; but in the year 1213 his body was 
again taken up and removed, by Henry, abbot of 
Croyland, to Croyland minſter. William earl of 
Moreton took away all the lands belonging to this ca- 
thedral, except about one acre, and annexed it to the 
abbey of Montacute in Somerſetſhire. 

The church of St. Neot's in this county is a very 
handſome ſtructure ; and there are many Jewiſh tra- 
ditions painted on the glaſs windows, which are ſup- 
poſed to have been taken from the Jews, who anti- 


ently came hither to trade in tin, 
Bopwin, 
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Bopmin, or BoDMYN, is, (8 we have already ob- 
ſerved) the place where the ſummer aſſizes are held 
for this county. The town is about a mile in lenggh, 
though it was r much larger, as appears by 
many heaps of ruins {till to be ſeen. It was a place 
of conſiderable repute at the time of the Norman con- 
queſt, when William I. gave it to his brother Robert 
carl of Moreton and Cornwall. 

King Athelſtan founded a monaſtery here, which 
was ſoon after chiefly deſtroyed by the Danes; and 
at the time of the Norman Conqueſt, being in a very 
ruinous condition, the temporalities were ſeized by 
the earl of Moreton, in whoſe hands it remained till 
his death : but in the year 1110, and the 11th of 
Henry I. Alger, earl of Cornwall, being ſolicited there- 
to by William Walewaſt, biſhop of Exeter, built the 
whole, and placed in it Benedictine monks who re- 
mained there till the monaſtery was diflolved. In the 
church belonging to the menaſtery was the ſhrine of 
St. Peter, which was viſited by great numbers of pil- 
grims. It was removed hither from Padſtow, when 
the monks were obliged to abandon that place. 

This town is ſituated between two hills, and the air 
is ſo exceeding wholeſome, that the inhabitants in 
general live to a great age. It principally conſiſts of 
one long ſtreet, which contains about 300 houles ; 
but the ground being uneven, they are very irregularly 
built. 

It is a manor belonging to the earls of Radnor, and 
is governed by a mayor, twelve aldermen, and twen- 
ty-four of the principal inhabitants, who are called 
common- council men; and in them the election of 
members of parliament is veſted. It was formerly 
one af the ſtannery towns for coinage, but that pri- 
vilege has been long transferred to Leſtwithiel. 

Beſides the priory already mentianed, there was an- 
tiently, in the ſouth part of the town, a houſe for 
grey friars, a chapel and an alms-houſe, but not en- 
dowed. There was alſo a chauntry called St. John 
the Baptiſt's, or Naylor's Chauntry, founded in the 
pariſh church by one Naylor, who endowed it with 
61. per annum, for a prielt to celebrate maſs there for 
ever. 

Some remains of the priory are ſtil] to be ſeen, and 
the church is eſteemed the largeſt in the county. It 
was greatly damaged by a dreadful tempeſt that hap- 
pened here in the year 1699; but by the munificence 
of its patron, Sir Edmund Prideaux, and other con- 
tributions, it was again reſtored, except the ſpire, 
which ſtill continues in ruins. 

The principal trade of the town conſiſts in the ma- 
nufacturing of woolen yarn, It was once very conſi- 
derable, but has, for ſome years paſt, been greatly on 
the decline. The weekly market is on Saturday, and 
the town is diſtant from 3 231 miles. | 

We muſt not quit this town without taking notice 
of two remarkable occurrences recorded in the Engliſh 
' annals, wherein the inhabitants of Bodmin were very 
materially concerned. 

When Perkin Warbeck landed in Cornwall, and 
declared himſelf to be Richard duke of York, ſon of 
Edward IV. he claimed the crown of England from 
Henry VII. and invited the Corniſh men to join 
him in recovering the throne of his anceſtors. He 
kept his head quarters at Bedmin, where many peo- 
ple flocked to his ſtandard, till at laſt, thinking him- 
ſelf ſtrong enough to attack Exeter, he marched to 
that place, in order to engage the king's forces ; but 
his followers, who were only a rabble of undiſciplined 
men, being unwilling to march out of the bounds of 
their own country, finding they muſt engage in bat- 
tle, many of them deſerted, and Perkin himſelf was 
taken priſoner. 

Whether Perkin Warbeck was the ſon of Edward 
IV. or only an impoſtor, we ſhall not at preſent pre- 
tend to ſay. Mr. Walpole, in his Hiſtoric Doubts, 
appears ſtrongly convinc'd that he was really the duke 
of York ; but that the arbitrary proceedings of the 
Tudor family have occaſioned the loſs of thoſe records 
by which his legitimacy might have been proved. 

When the retormation took place in the reign of 
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Edward VI. great complaints were made by the te- 
nants of thoſe who had obtained grants of church 
lands, on account of the ſmall farms being engrofſed, 
by a few; whereas in times of popery the. abbots uſed 
to let them to the poorer ſort of people in ſmall lots, 
and great part of the rents were paid in the produce 


of the earth : but the rapacious nobility, unwilling 


to be at the trouble of collecting their rents from fo 


many hands, let eight, ten, and ſometimes twenty 


of thoſe farms to one perſon, that in order to ſupport 
their extravagance, the rents might be paid at once. 
By this impolitie conduct many families were ruined ; 
the people driven to a ſtate of diſtraction, and all was 
imputed to the new religion. 

Various inſurrections happened on this account in 
different parts of the kingdom, particularly in Corn- 
wall and Devonſhire. Thoſe in Cornwall were con- 
ducted by Humphy Arundel, governor of St. Mi- 
chael's Mount, who appointed their rendezvous to 
be at Bodmyn. Here he collected an army of above 
ten thouſand men, and marching into Devonſhire, 
— by the rebels of that country. The lord 
Ruſſel, who was ſent with an army to ſuppreſs them, 
finding their numbers ſo great, kept at a diſtance, and 
began to negotiate with them, in hopes of eluding 
their fury by delay, and diſperſing them by the dif- 
ficulty of their ſubſiſting together in a body. Their 
demands were, that the maſs ſhould be reſtored, half 
of the abbey lands reſumed, the law of the fix arti- 
cles executed, holy water and holy bread reſpected, 
and all other public grievances redrefſed. 

Lord Ruſſel having tranſmitted theſe demands to 
the council, received a very haughty anſwer, together 
with orders either to fight or adviſe them to ditperſe, 
promiſing them a free pardon, on condition of laying 
down their arms. 

This being intimated to them, they were ſo enra- 
ged, that they marched to Exeter, carrying before 
them croſſes, banners, holy water, candleſticks, and 
other implements of popith ſuperſtition, together with 
the hoſt, which they covered with a canopy. 

The inhabitants of Exeter ſhut their gates; and 
the rebels, as they had no cannon, endeavoured to 
take the place, by ſcalade, then by mining ; but 
were repulſed in all their attempts. In the mean 
time Ruſſel lay at Honiton till he was reinforced by 
ſir William and lord Gray, when he reſolved to at- 
tempt the relief of Exeter, which was now reduced 
to great extremity. He attacked the rebels, drove 
them from all their poſts, committing great ſlaughter, 
both in the action and purſuit, beſides taking many 
priſoners. | 

Arundel, and the other leaders, were ſent to Lon- 
don, tried, condemned, and executed. Many of the 
inferior ſort were put to death by martial law ; and 
the vicar of St. Thomas's, who had been moſt active 
in ſpiriting up the rebellion, was hanged on the top 
of the tower of his own church arrayed in his canoni- 
cal habit, with his beads at his girdle, 

The royal army continued purſuing the rebels till 
they were totally diſperſed; and a party under the com- 
mand of fir Anthony Kingſton, provoſt marſhal, pro- 
ceeded as far as Bodmin, where ſeveral of the inha- 
bitants were put to death. But there is one inſtance 
of ſuch horrid, and ſuch wanton cruelty practiſed by 
that inhuman wretch, that it ought ever to be recorded 
to his laſting ſhame and infamy. 

One Boyer was at that time mayor of Bodmin, who 
having been very active in ſupporting the rebels, fir 
Anthony received orders to execute him by martial 
law ; but keeping his orders ſecret, ſent a meſſage to 
the mayor, telling him to erect a gibbet in the ſtreet, 
oppolite his own door, as he would dine with him next 
day, when ſome of the rebels were to ſuffer. The un- 
ſuleQing mayor readily complied, and provided an 
elegant entertainment for his gueſt, who arrived at the 
appointed time, attended by his principal officers, and 
a party of the royal army. 

When dinner was over the company continued very 
chearful, and the glaſs was circulated in the moit 
friendly manner; till at laſt the mayor aſking who 
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were tlie priſoners condemned to ſuffer, was coolly an- 
ſwered by Kingſton that it was himſelf, and immedi- 
ately gave orders for his execution. 

One of Boyer's ſervants, who had likewiſe been in 
the rebellion, was ſo affected for what his maſter was 
going toſuffer, that with a generoſity that would have 
done honour to an antient Greek or Roman, prayed 


that he might be hanged in his ſtead ; but inſtead of | 
any effect on the inhuman Kingſton, he 


this havin 
not only rejected the offer, but alſo ordered the poor 


fellow to be hanged along with the mayor, telling 
him that if he thought ſo little of hanging, he ſhould 


not be diſappointed. 
Bodmin has remained loyal ever ſince, and ſuffered 


greatly, during the civil wars, in the laſt century, for 
their ſteady attachment to the royal cauſe. 

Near Bodmin is a place called Hold AvER Moor, 
where, about the middle of July every year, is held a 
kind of carnival, called, by the common people, Bod- 
min Riding, and ſuppoſed to have derived its origin 
from the times before the conqueſt. It is reſorted to 
by great numbers of people, and when king Charles 
II. was on his Journey to Scilly, he not only honoured 
it with his preſence, but became a member of the ſo- 
ciety. 

— three miles to the weſt of Bodmin is a vil- 
lage called ST. LAUREN cE, where was formerly an 
hoſpital for lepers, who had nurſes to attend them, 
and a prieſt to perform divine ſervice ; but no remains 
of the building are now to be ſeen. 

To the ſouth-weſt of Bodmin is a village called ST. 
Roch, near which, on a high ſteep, rugged rock, 
lived a hermit, who was afterwards fainted, and gave 
name to the place. His chapel was partly carved out 
of the rock, and adjoining to it was his cell, 
living of this village is a rectory, in the patronage of 
the Arundels. 

LesTWITHIEL, or LoSTWITHIEL, is a ſmall, but 
agreeable town, pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of 
the river Fowey. It received its name fiom the Cor- 
niſh wood Loſtwithiel, which ſignifies a lion's tail, 
the earl of Cornwall having the lion for his arms, It 
was once a place of great note, being the reſidence of 
the dukes of Cornwall, who removed hither from 
Roſtermel Caſtle, fituated on a hill in the neighbour- 
hood, ſome remains of which are till to be ſeen. 
This caſtle is ſuppoſed to have been one of the prin- 
cipal ſeats of the earls and dukes of Cornwall long 
before the Conqueſt. The dukes had a park here, 
till it was diſparked by Henry VIII. and near it ſtood 
the old town of Loſtwithiel, till the inhabitants re- 
moved lower down with their duke. After their re- 
moval the dukes built themſelves a magnificent palace, 
which was greatly injured by the parliament's army 
during the civil wars in the reign of Charles I. Part 
of the antient ſtructure ſtil! remains, which having 
been repaired is uſed for a priſon ; and here alſo the 
lord-warden ho:ds his court for regulating differences 
among the tinners. 

The river Fowey was formerly navigable ,to this 
town, at which time the inhabitants carried on a con- 
fiderable trade; but it has been long ſince on the de- 
cline, the people neglecting to remove the ſand which 
the floods had wathed from the adjacent hills. | 

At preſent very little trade is cartied on here, 
and that chiefly in woolen yarn and coarle cloth; and 
though the town is well built, it contains but feèw in- 
habitants. | 

When the earl of Eſſex commanded the army of 

the parliament he was ſurrounded by the king's forces 
in this town, and ſo reduced, that his men were al- 
moſt ſtarved, and himſelf with lord Roberts obliged to 
eſcape by water to Fowey, and afterwards to Ply- 
mouth, The king's arms being thus victorious, and 
his affairs promiſing further ſucceſs, general Shipton, 
whom Eſſex had left in the town, was obliged to lay 
down his arms and ſubmit to the terms propoſed by 
his ſovereign. 
During the ſiege of the town the ſteeple of the 
church, which was a ſtately gothic ſtructure, was 
much damaged, and never after repaired ; and in 1757 
it was totally demoliſhed by lightning. 
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to the ſouth-weſt of Leſtwithiel. 


mory of ſome 
probably one of their generals killed in an expedition 


When Richard earl of Cornwall, and brother of 

Henry III. was elected king of the Romans in 125 
he procured for this town a charter of incorporation 
to be governed by a mayor and ſix capital burgeſſes 
choſen-annually, and to be aſſiſted by ſeventeen others 
of the moſt reſpectable inhabitants called common- 
council men. It has ſent members to parliament ever 
ſince the twenty-third of Edward I. and they are 
choſen by the burgeſſes and common council, the 
mayor being the returning officer. 
The ford warden of the ſtannaries keeps his priſon 
in this town, as alſo his court for deciding all diſputes 
among the tinners ; and here the members are choſen 
for the county. | 

The town, being a manor of the duchy of Corn. 
wall, pays an annual quit rent of eleven pounds, nine. 
teen {ſhillings and ten pence, in return for which they 
not only enjoy the profits of all their own tolls, but 
alſo the bulhelage of coals, ſalt, malt and corn ſold in 
the town of Fowey, 0 

We muſt not omit taking notice of a very ſingular 
cuſtom, which prevailed in this place, in the times of 
popery, though now diſuſed: on Low Sunday, the 


ſreeholders of the town and manor aſſembled in an ad- 


Joining field, and from amongſt them one was choſen 

whom they dreſſed in the moſt ſumptuous manner 
with a crown on his head, a ſceptre in his hand, and 
being mounted on a fine horſe, a ſword of ſtate was 
carried before him, whilſt all the freeholders in the 
moſt humble manner walked in proceſſion through 
the principal ſtreet to the church. When he arrived 
at the great gate, the curate, dreſſed in his beſt robes, 
received him and conducted him to a princely ſeat in 


the church to hear maſs. This being over, he repair- 


ed, in the ſame pompous manner, to a houſe provided 
for that purpoſe, where a feaſt was made for all his 
attendants, he ſitting at the head of the table, being 
ſerved by the principal townſmen kneeling, together 
with all the other marks of regal dignity. This being 
over, every man returned to his own home. 

Various have been the conjectures of hiſtorians 
concerning the origin gf -this ceremony ; but all of 
them appear to be ill-founded. We ſhall therefore 
endeavour to elucidate it to our readers, and though 
we may be miſtaken, yet the impartial reader will 
acknowledge it has greater appearance of truth than 
thoſe of any former writers. 

As Cornwall was long an earldom under the Weſt 
Saxon kings, and as earls were obliged to reſide in 
their own diſtricts, poſſibly when a new one was ap- 
pointed, -or-a minor arrived at maturity, the Sunday 
after Eaſter was the time fixed for his entering upon 
the office, and taking poſſeſſion of the eſtate : but it 
will be objected, why did he wear a crown, with other 
marks of regal dignity ? We anfwer, that long after 
the conqueſt, namely in 1350, Cornwall was made a 
duchy, or ſubordinate regality, to be held by the 
princes of Wales for ever, . at their demiſe hy the 
king; but few of thoſe princes having vilited the 
county after the death of Edward III. and the people 
being accuſtomed to thoſe proceſſions at the arrival of 
their chief, whom they conſidered as their ſovereign, 
and likewiſe when his deputy came annually to admi- 
niſter juſtice, continued to keep up the cuſtom, till 
it was entirely laid aſide, as tending to promote idle- 
neſs and create luxury. 

Leſtwithiel has a weekly market on Friday, and is 


diſtant from London 229 miles. 


ST. AUSTLE is a ſmall town fituated about fix miles 
It was ance a con- 


ſiderable place, but has long fince fallen to decay. It 


has ſtill, however, a weekly market on Friday, and is 
diſtant from London 236 miles. 


In a field near the town of St. Auſtle is a ſtone about 


| ſeven feet high, and not above eighteen inches ſquare, 
On each {ide of it are letters, but they are fo defaced, 
that nothing can be made of them. 


It is ſuppoſed to 


have been a ſepulchral monument erected to the me- 
eat perſon among the Weſt Saxons, 


againſt the Corniſh men, who would not for many 


years ſubmit to the Engliſh. We are the more con- 
tumed 
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firmed in this opinion, by great numbers of human 
bones being found in a meadow adjoining to where 
the fone now ſtands. That it was placed here in 
memory of a perſon who profeſſed chriſtianity is plain, 
from ſeveral croſſes being engraved on it; but the 
whole is ſo rude and barbarous, that it muſt have been 
fixed here in the darkeſt ages, and probably about 
the beginning of the tenth century. : 

A little to the ſouth-eaſt of St. Auſtle is a village 
called TREWARDRETH, which, though an inſignifi- 
cant place, gives name to the bay, a large inlet of the 
ſea, adjoining to it. In this village was antiently a 
Benedictine monaſtery founded by Robert de Cardi- 
nan, in the reign of Richard J. and dedicated to St. 
Andrew. It remained till the general diſſolution ef 
religious houſes, when its revenues were valued at 
123]. per annum. 

In this pariſh have been found great numbers of 
Roman coins of different emperors ; from whence it 
is evident that thoſe people had ſettlements on the 
harbours of 8 and of courſe that they con- 
quered, and were well acquainted with this part of 
the iſland. f 

Fowkv is a very antient borough and manor, being 

iven by William the Conqueror to Robert earl of 
— 4 his brother; and in the reign of Richard J. 
by Robert de Cardinan to the monaſtry of Trewar- 
dreth, by whom it was held till the N diſſolution 
of religious houſes, when Henry VIII. annexed it to 
the duchy of Cornwall. 

This town formerly carried on a conſiderable trade, 
but it is much fallen from its antient importance. 
Beſides merchant ſhips, they uſed likewiſe to fit out 
men of war, with whom they fought againſt the 
French, when that kingdom was at war with England, 
taking ſeveral of the cnemies ſhips, ard enriching the 
town with the ſpoils. 

In the reign of Edward III. a diſpute happening 
between the ſeamen of Fowey, and thoſe of the cinque- 
ports concerning precedency, a battle enſued, and 
the Fowey ſailors being conquerors, they quartered 
the arms of thoſe towns with their own. 

When Edward LV. was at war with France, Fowey 
was held in great eſteem by that prince, on account of 
the gallant behaviour of the ſailors. He likewiſe 
built two towers oppoſite to each other for its ſecuri- 
ty, but a truce being 2 on between the French 
and Engliſh, and the Fowey men plundering ſome 
ſhips belonging to the former, the king was ſo en- 
raged that he diſarmed them, taking away their whole 
fleet, ammunition and tackle, ſince which time they 
have never recovered their naval ſtrength. 

Fowey is a large populous town, and contains ma- 
ny handſome buildings, the chief of which are inha- 
bited by merchants who have conſiderable concerns in 
the pilchard fiſhery. The town is ſituated on the 
eaſt fide of the river, and is about a mile in length; 
but it has not any regular open ſtreet, the whole con- 
ſiſting of lanes, alleys and paſſages, ſome of which 
are exceeding narrow. 

The church is a large gothic ſtructure, dedicated to 
St. Burrus, who was biſhop of Cork in Ireland. It 
was built at the ſole expence of the great earl of War- 
wick in the reign of Henry VI. 

Here are two charitable foundations ; one of which 
is a free-ſchool well endowed, and the other an hoſ- 
pital founded by one Mr. Raſhleg, a native of the 
town, | 

The harbour of Fowey is large, ſafe and commo- 
dious, the entrance being defended by block-houſes, 
on which are mounted ſeveral cannon ; and on the 
welt fide are the ruins of an old caſtle, but by whom 
it was built is not known, 

In the reign of Edward III. Fowey ſent a merchant 
to Weſtminſter to treat of naval — tag but it was 
not ſummoned to ſend repreſentatives to parliament 
till the thirteenth of queen Elizabeth. 

It is governed by a mayor, eight aldermen, and five 
capital inhabitants, called afliſtants. 'T he corporation 
receive the tolls and quayage of the harbour, for 


which they pay a rent of only 408. 2 annum to the 
e 


Duchy; and the members are elected by all the in- 


N W | | 
| habitants who pay ſcot anF lot. The weekly market 
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is on Saturday; and the town is diſtant from London 
239 miles. 

About two miles to the north of Fowey, at a place 
where two roads croſs each other, lies a ſtone, which a 
few years ago - ſtood erect. On one ſide of it is an 


inſeription, but ſo defaced by time as to be totally 


unintelligible. On the top of the ſtone is a little 
trough, or pit, ſunk ſix inches long, three deep, and 
four wide; and on the oppoſite fide to that inſcribed 
is the figure of a croſs imboſſed. It is ſuppoſed to 
be the remains of an antient monument erected about 
the fifth century to the memory of ſome diſtinguiſhed 
perſonage. 

GRAMPOUND is a ſmall town ſituated on the river 
Fale or Vale, over which there is a ſtone bridge. It 
is a poor mean place, confiſting only of one ſtreet; 
and the houſes in general are very indifferently built. 
It belongs to the pariſh of Creed, the church being 
about half a mile diſtant ; but the inhabitants hear 
divine ſervice at a ſmall chapel in the town, dedicated 
to St. Nun, the daughter of a Saxon earl of Corn- 
wall, and ſaid to be the mother of St. David. 

John of Eltham, ear] of Cornwall, and younger 
brother to Edward III. granted to the corporation of 
this place all the lands of Coytfala, which, in the an- 
tient Corniſh tongue, fi 
wood; and ſome of the helds near the town are till 
called by that name. It likewife enjoys many other 
privileges, particularly that of being exempted from 
the payment of tolls in any other part of the county. 
This laſt was granted by Edward III. when he made 
it a borough ; and, in return, the town pays to the 
duchy the annual ſum of fol. 118. 1d. 

It is governed by a mayor and eight principal bur- 
geſſes, choſen annually on the Thurſday before Mi- 
chaelmas, who are affiſted by a recorder and town- 
clerk. It was firſt 8 to ſend repreſentatives 
to parliament in the reign of Edward VI. and they 
are choſen by all the inhabitants who pay ſcot and lot. 

The principal trade of the place conſiſts in the ma- 
nufacture of gloves, great quantities of which are ſent 
to various parts of the county; and the adjacent 


| country being well cultivated, it is —_— ſupplied 


with proviſions. The weekly market is on Saturday; 
and the town is diftant from London 243 miles. 

TrEGONY is another ſmall borough town, ſituated 
on the ſame ſide of the river, about three miles to the 
ſouth-weſt of Grampound. It is a place of great an- 
tiquity, being mentioned in dooms-day book as part 
of the earldom of Cornwall, given by William the 
Conqueror to his brother Robert, from whom it de- 
ſcended to the family of Pomeroys, who were in poſ- 
ſeſſion of it till the reign of queen Elizabeth; but, 
either by deſcent or purchaſe, it is now part of the 
eſtate of the noble family of Boſcawen. It had an- 
tiently a handſome caſtle, ſuppoſed to have been built 
by one of the earls of Cornwall, but few remains of 
it are now to be ſeen. 

This town received its charter of incorporation 
from king James I. in the year 1621, to be governed 
by a mayor and ſeven capital burgeſſes, a recorder 
and town- clerk; the mayor to be elected the Tueſday 


after Michaelmas, and to keep a court the firſt Mon- 


day in every month. 

Ir ſent members to parliament in the 23d and 25th 
of Edward I. but we do not tind them ſummoned 
from that time till the firſt year of queen Elizabeth, 
ſince which they have continued to enjoy that privi- 
lege. The members are choſen by the inhabitants in 
general who boil the pot. ; 

The river Fal is navigable from this town to Fal- 
mouth, which is diſtant about fixteen miles. This 


| is of great benefit to the inhabitants, as they carry on 


a conſiderable manufactory of ſerges, which are chiefly 
bought up by the merchants of Falmouth. 
T regony has a weekly market on Saturday; and is 
diſtant fm London 256 miles. 
In the month of March, 1671, ſome tinners being 
employed todig for tin in a field near Tregony, they 
diſcovered a large ſtone coffin, which being viewed by 


ſome gentlemen in the neighbourhood, it was found 
9 


* 


- 


ihes Felon-wood, or Fala- 
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to contain the ſkeleton of a human body, of the moſt jj< This town, or hamlet, conſiſts only of one ſtreex 
gigantic ſize, but as ſoon as they touched it the whole || ſituated directly oppoſite to the fea. The houſes are 
mouldered away into duſt, except one tooth, which about forty in number, and are mean buildings, chief 
was preſerved entire; it was above two inches and a || inhabited by fiſhermen. It was never incorporated 
half long, and thick in proportion to its length. The || nor has it either fair or market. It has, however. 
coffin meaſured above eleven feet in length, and three || the privilege of ſending two members to parliament. 
feet nine inches in depth; on th: lid were ſeveral || which it has enjoyed ever fince the 5th of queen Eli 
characters, but ſo much defaced that they could not || zabeth; and they are choſen by the portreve, or chief 
be underitood. magiſtrate, with about 3o of the inhabitants who are 
Truro is a large, populaus, well-built town, || ſworn freemen. 
pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the river Fal. It When king Henry VIII. erected the caftle of Pen- 
is a place of great antiquity, being mentioned in || dennis at Falmouth, he built another here for the de- 
doomſday book, and had a market and fair ſo long |! fence of the harbour. This caſtle, not being of an 
back as the 3oth of Edward I. ever ſince which it has great ſtrength, is little regarded, though it is mounted 
regularly ſent members to parliament. with ſeveral large guns, and has a governor belonging 
The town contains about 600 houſes, many of || to it who has a falary of 365t. per annum, with a lieu. 
which are exceeding handſome ; and the ſtreets are || tenant governor and other officers. 
clean and well paved. It is a place of great trade, St. Maw's is diſtant from London 267 miles, 
having a very extenſive wharf, with a commodious About two miles ſouth of St. Maw's is a ſmalt 
quay capable of receiving goods from ſhips of 100 tons || town called St. AnTHoxy, where was antiently a cell 


— 


burden, | | for two canons, annexed to Plimpton-abbey in De- 
The church is a fine antient gothic ſtructure, and || vonſhire ; from which houfe, though there are not at 
contains ſeveral handſome monuments of the anceſtors || preſent any remains left, the town probably aroſe. 

- of the noble family of Radnor. FALMOUTH is a celebrated ſea-port town, and the 
Tue market-houſe is a ſpacious building, and well J moſt conſiderable of any in the whole county. It is 
ſupplied with all kinds of proviſions. ſituated at the mouth of the river Fal, from whence 
This town was firſt incorporated by king John, || it receives its name; and the harbour is ſpacious, 
and its privileges afterwards enlarged by queen Eli- || commodious and ſafe, having a deep channel and a 


zabeth. It is governed by a mayor, four aldermen, || bold ſhore, ſecured from almoſt all winds by windin 
twenty capital burgeſſes, and a recorder. The mayor || creeks, and riſing hills on every ſide. In the middle 
| has great privileges: he claims alſo being mayor of || of the harbour's mouth is a rock called the Craige, 
Falmouth ; and the port-dues of that place belong to || viſible at low water; but when the tide is up, a long 
this corporation. On the election of a mayor, the || pole is fixed on the rock, to point out its fituation to 
town mace muſt, by cuſtom, be delivered up to the || mariners. 


lord of the manor, till ſixpence is paid for every houſe Here the packets for Spain, Portugal, the Weſt. 
in the town by yay of acknowledgement. The re- Indies and North America are ſtationed, the place 
preſentatives in parliament are choſen by the mayor, || being conveniently fituated for getting clear of the 


aldermen and burgeſſes, the mayor being the return- || channel, 

ing officer. | The inhabitants of Falmouth carry on a conſide- 
: he quarter ſeſſions, for the weſtern diviſion of the || rable trade in the pilchard fiſhery, and to Liſbon ; 
county, being held here, occaſions a great reſort of || and in time of war are ſure to grow rich, on account 
company; and the town's people, in general, are very || of the ſhips of war coming to the port, which is 
affable and polite. _ | a faid to be capable of receiving the whole Britiſh navy. 
A parliament is held here by the Lord Warden of This town was formerly included in the pariſh of 
the ſtannaries, at which laws are enacted for the due || St. Gluvias, as Penryn now is, and had only a cha- 


government of the tinners. | pel of eaſe ; but by an act of the 16th of Charles II. 
Ihe principal trade of the town conſiſts in the ex- || the chapel was made parochial. 
portation of tin and copper ores. Of the latter there The cuſtom-houſe for moſt of the Corniſh ſea-port 


are ſeveral mines in the mountainous track between [| towns is at this place, and here the principal collector 
Truro and St. Michael's, which are wrought to very || reſides, though the corporation of Truro is (as we 
conſiderable advantage. have before obſerved) entitled to the port dues. 
Truro has two weekly markets, held on Wednef- It is but of late years that this town has become 
days and Saturdays; and is diſtant from London 254 || well known, which is chiefly owing to its excellent 
miles. and commodious harbour being made one of the ſta- 
In the neighbourhood of this town have been found || tions for the navy, and the packet boats failing from 
many pieces of antient inſcriptions, and braſs coins, || hence, 
but ſo defaced as ſcarce to be legible. For the defence of the harbour king Henry VIII. 
About four miles ſouth-weſt of Truro is a village, || built two caftles, one at St. Maw's, on the eaſt ſide 
called ST. MicauaeL PENK&EvIL, in the church belong- || of it, already mentioned, and another on the weſt. 
ing to which is a monument of exquifite workman- || This laſt is called Pendennis Caſtle, and is fituated a 
hip, erected in the year 1763, to the memory of the || little to the ſouth-eaſt of the town. It ſtands on an 
brave admiral Boſcawen, who, after many years ſpent || eminence, formed into a peninſula by the ſea, which 
in the ſervice of his country, ended his days in peace, || atmoſt furrounds it. It is large and well fortified, the 
being crowned with marks of his ſovereign's honour, || works having been confiderably augmented by queen 
and his ſervices: acknowledged with gratitude by every || Elizabeth; and there is uſually a garriſon kept in it, 
lover of the intereſt of his country. His courage || eſpecially in times of war. A poet, who lived in the 
was equalled only by his affability and unbounded be- || reign of queen Elizabeth, celebrates it in the fo.low- 
nevolence. He conſidered the meaneſt ſeaman as his || ing lines: | 
_ fellow-fervant. He was a terror ta the French, the 


„ 


delight of England, and whilſt the annals of this na- High on a craggy rock Pendennis ſtands, 

tion are read, his name will be mentioned with ho- And with his hundred guns the fort commands; 
nour, and his conduct conſidered by future comman- f| While ſtrong St. Maudit anſwers it below, 

ders as a fair, a ſpotleſs example to copy after. Where Falmouth ſands the ſpacious harbour ſhow. 
Sr. Maw's, or ST. Mawprr's, was formerly a ; 

conſiderable town ; but it is now only a ſmall hamlet This caſtle, in the time of Charles I. was garr!- 


belonging to the pariſh of St. Juſt, the church of || ſoned by the king, and held out againſt the parliament 4 
which is diſtant from it about two miles to the north. || army a conſiderable time; but was at length taken by 
Like many other towns in Cornwall it takes its name || General Fairfax. 

from an Iriſh faint, a diſciple of St. Patrick, Who Falmouth is governed by a m_ and aldermen ; 
preached the goſpel in this place, and to whoſe me- || but though a corporated town does not fend any 
mory a church was erected, but not the leaſt remains || members to parliament. It has a good weekly market 


of it are now to be ſeen, - on Thurſday ; and is diſtant from Landon 263 _ 1 
. * 4 
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By an arm of the ſea called HEITop Passace, to 
the ſouth-weſt of Falmouth, is Condora, which is 
ſituated on a hill waſhed on each fide by the ſea, 
and is ſuppoſed to be a Roman fortification. Near it 
is an old vallum, alſo thought to be the remains of a 
Roman work, and ſtretching almoſt from ſea to ſea. 
Near Condora, in 1735, was dug up a prodigious 
quantity of Roman braſs money, all of them of Con- 
ſtantine and his family, and had either the heads of 
that emperor, or were of the cities of Rome or Con- 
ſtantinople. This money was probably deſigned for 
paying the common ſoldiers. On the other fide of 
the haven were found 40 Roman coins, three of the 
largeſt ſize ; the firſt, which was of Domitian, had a 
bold impreſſion, and was of copper; the ſecond was 
of Trajan, of bright braſs ; and the third was of the 
younger Fauſtina. ; 

PENRYN is a very antient town, fituated on the 
weſt ſide of a hill near the entrance of Falmouth ha- 
ven. It is a neat pleaſant place, containing about 

oo houſes, many of which are well built, and the 
{treets are broad and well paved. A creek of the ſea 
being cloſe to the tows, it has a good quay, with a 
commodious cuſtom-houſe. Here is alſo a guildhall 
and a free-ſchool founded by queen Elizabeth. 

The town is part of the pariſh of St. Gluvias, the 
church belonging to which is diſtant from it about a 
mile to the eaſt. Many merchants reſide here, and 
the inhabitants carry on a conſiderable trade in curing 
and exporting pilchards, which are eſteemed better 
here than at any other part of the coaſt. "They have 
alſo a ſhare in the Newfoundland trade, and a manu- 
factory has been lately ſet up for the making of ſerges. 

This place is an antient manor belonging to the 
ſee of Exeter, of which it is now held by the corpo- 
ration at a ſmall annual rent. It was a free borough, 
and had a market before the zoth of Edward I. and 
has ſent repreſentatives to parliament ever fince the 
firſt of queen Ts yet it was not incorporated till 
the 18th of James I. who appointed it to be governed 
by a mayor, four aldermen, and a town-clerk, and 
the repreſentatives are choſen by the inhabitants at 
large who pay ſcot and lot. 

Walter Broneſtcomb, who was biſhop of Exeter 
about the year 1270, firſt made this tuwn a free bo- 
rough, and alſo built a collegiate church on a moor, 
called Glaſenith, It was dedicated -to the Virgin 
Mary and St. Thomas of Canterbury, and conſiſted 
of a provoſt, a ſacriſt, eleven prebendaries, ſeven vi- 
cars, and fix chorifters. It was ſtrongly walled and 
had three towers, on which were ſeveral guns moun- 
red for its defence. At the general ſuppreſſion of re- 
ligious houſes its annual revenues were valued at 
205]. 128. 6d. 
Penryn, though a ſmall place, has three weekly 
markets, viz. on Wedneſdays and Fridays for corn, 
and Saturdays for proviſions. It is diſtant from Lon- 
don 261 miles. 

It has been long obſerved, that great events are 
often produced by little cauſes, and we cannot omit 
the following, as it has been mentioned by all thoſe 
who have written of this town fince the beginning of 
the laſt century. 

In the latter end of the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
and for many years after, the play-houſes in England 
were not under any regular reſtrictions, ſo that great 
numbers of companies ſtrolled through every part of 
the kingdom, which occafioned ſeveral puritanical 
writers to treat them with great ſeverity. Among 
thoſe who ſtood up in their defence was one Hay- 
wood, who wrote a treatiſe, called An Apology for 
Actors, wherein he tells us, that about the year 1588, 
when the _— Armada was hovering on the coaſt, 
the crew of one of the thips landed at Penryn, in or- 
der to plunder and burn the town ; but juit as they 
had approached the out-parts, a company of ſtrolling 
players were repreſenting a battle, whoſe ſhouts ſo 
_ terrified the Spaniards, thinking the town was full of 
foldiers, that they fled to their boats with the utmoſt 
precipitation, and the town was ſaved by this triſting 
incident. 
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On a hill, in the wilds of Weldron pariſh, a few 
miles to the north-weſt of Penryn, is an antient mo- 
nument, compoſed of four thin flat ſtones laid one 
upon the other, (the upper one of which is irregular) 
and nineteen feet in diameter; at the bottom is a cir- 
cular trench, the diameter of which is thirty-five feet 
and a halt, 

In the year 1700, as ſome tinners were opening 2 
barrow of ſtone, called Golvadnek-bartow, in the 
ſame pariſh, they came at laſt to large ſtones diſpoſed. 
in the manner of a vault, in which was an urn full of 
aſhes, and a fine chequered brick pavemeat ; but this 
and the urn they ignorantly broke to pieces. In the 
ſame place were ſeveral Roman braſs coins, and a 
{mall inſtrument of braſs ſet in ivory, ſuppoſed to be. 


worn by the Roman ladies about their hair, The 


coins were much defaced ; but on one of them the 
words Diva Fauſtina were very legible, and another 
had the head of Lucilla, wife of the emperor Verus ; 
but the inſcription was quite defaced, and the head 
greatly injured. ; 

About a furlong from Golvadnek, on a hill called 
Karnmenelez, there are two barrows of the ſame 
kind ; in one of which, the country people ſay, were 
found ſome coins of Julius Cæſar: this, however, is 
improbable, but it is not all unlikely that coins of 
ſome of the Cæſars were found here, which the igno- 
rant people, not knowing there were more than one 
Cæſar, of courſe attributed it to Julius. 

About five miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Penryn is a 
ſmall village called CoxsrAxrus. It is ornamented 
with a ſtately church, having a large chancel and cloy- 
ſters, from which it appears to have been once colle- 
giate. 

In the neighbourhood of this village is a great curi- 
ofity often viſited by ſtrangers. It is a prodigious 
large ſtone of an oval form, each end of which reſts 
upon a rock, ſo as to to admit a paſſage under it. It is 
ſuppoſed by ſome to have been raiſed by the Druids 
for ſome religious purpole ; while others imagine it 
has continued in the ſame poſition ever fince the crea- 
tion of the world. | 

There are many druidical temples in this pariſh ; 
but they are ſo defaced, as to appear rather the work 
of nature than art. 

Helsro is ſituated on the eaſt fide of the river 
Cober, and is ſubject, as a royal demeſne, to the 


warden of the ſtannaries. It is a very antient town, 


being mentioned in doomſday beok as belonging to 
the king; but it is now held by a charter granted by 
king John, on condition of the payment of 131. 6s. 
8d. quit rent. 


Whether this antient borough was incorporated in 


the twenty-third of Edward I. when they firſt 
ſent repreſentatives to parliament, we know not, as 
their oldeſt charter now extant was granted in the 23d 
of queen Elizabeth, 1580, by which they are to be 
governed by a mayor, four aldermen, and twenty- 
tour aſſiſtants, as a common council, by whom, and 
the free burgeſſes, the members to repreſent them in 
parhament are choſen. ' | | 
The town is pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the 
river, being built in the form of a croſs, in the center 
of which ſtands the town-houſe and market. It is 
one of the manors belonging to the prince of Wales as 
duke of Cornwall ; and although the houſes are but 
low and ill built, yet the town is extremely populous, 


and has a large church, the ſteeple of which being go. 


teet high, is a land-mark for ſeamen. 

Marker Jew takes its name from its market, held 
on Thurſday, Die Jovis, in Corniſh Jeu. It is fitu- 
ated on Mount's Bay, two miles eaſt of Helſton ; but 
it is a mean inconſiderable place; and the harbour 
belonging to it is little frequented, it being both un- 
ſafe and inconvenient. It is diſtant from London 
286 miles. 

Near Market Jew is St. Micnaer's Movuxr, ſo 
called from a monaſtery erected on it by a Lady, the 
daughter of a Britith lord, who was converted by one 


of St. Patrick's diſciples about the middle of the faxth 


century. In the reign of Edward the Confeſſor the 


old 
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old monaſtery was pulled down, and a new one erected 
at the king's own expence, and ſet apart for the reſi- 
dence of Benedictine monks, who were brought thi- 
ther from Caen in Normandy. Their lands, which lay 
partly in England and partly in Normandy, were 
confirmed by a grant from the pope Adrian IV. 1155, 
_ was himſelf a native of St. Alban's in Hertford- 
ire. 

The monks remained in peaceable poſſeſſion of this 
place till the year 1194, when the country being in 
great confuſion, occalioned by the abſence of king 
Richard I. who was then in Syria fighting againſt the 
Saracens, one Henry de la Pomeroy, a Devonſhire 
baron, having been ſummoned to attend the king's 
court for a miſdemeanor, murdered the ſerjeant at 
arms, and took refuge in this monaſtery ; but the 
monks being unable to ſcreen him from juſtice, he 
drove them all out, and fortified the rocky ſides of it, 
where he defended himſelf till the acceſſion of John, 
when making his peace with that monarch, he was 
forgiven, and reſtored to his paternal eſtates, 

From that time it became an aſylum for out-laws ; 
for in 1460, when the earl of Oxford fled from the 
battle of Barnet, we find him taking poſſeſſion of this 
iſland, although he ſurrendered it at the firſt approach 
of the king's forces. 

When Perkin Warbeck, the ſuppoſed duke of 
York, and ſecond fon of Edward IV. landed in the 
weſt of England in 1497, and was defeated, his lady 
Catharine Gordon, daughter of the earl of Huntly, 
took refuge in this place, but was ſoon obliged to 
ſurrender herſelf priſoner to Henry VII. who gave 
her in marriage to a nobleman in Pembrokeſhire. 

This rock at high water forms an iſland, but upon 
the influx of the tide, the people walk to it on foot. 
At the foot of the mount is a noble and capacious pier, 
or mole, where a great number of ſhips may be ſafely 
laid up, cleaned and repaired. 

The buildings on the top of the mount are formed 
with great propriety, being well adapted to the ſhape 
of the hill on which they ſtand. The tower of the 
church is almoſt in the middle, and riſes from the cen- 
ter of the mountain's baſe, terminating the whole as 
a cone does a pyramid : the church, cells, and parapet 
walls ſpread themſelves round the tower, fo as to co- 
ver the area or top of the hill, the hill-ſide enlarging 
itſelf gradually from the buildings downwards, till it 
comes near the ſea, where it ſwells into a baſe of a 
mile in circumference, ſo that the moſt ſkilful archi- 
tect could ſcarcely plan a ſtructure that could better 
become the ſhape of this mountain. 

The ſituation is exceeding agreeable, the rocky 
precipices from the ſides of the mountains being won- 
derſully grand, and making a moſt beautiful contraſt 
to the pleaſant proſpect of the villages and fruitful 
fields which ſurround and encloſe Mount's Bay, ſo 
called from this Mount, as ſtanding near its center, 
and making the moſt remarkable figure of any part of 
the circuit. 

About three miles to the north-eaſt of St. Michael's 
Mount, is a parith called ST. ERxTH, in which have 
been found many coins of the Roman emperors ; and 
there are ſtill to be ſeen, in different parts, remnants 
of Roman fortifications, and other antiquities. 

PeNZANCE is a very neat town, pleaſantly ſituated at 
the weſtern extremity of Mount's Bay, about ten 
miles diftant from the Land's End. Many of the 
Corniſh gentry reſide here, and a confiderable trade 
is carried on by the inhabitants. The town is well 
paved, and contains about 6oo houſes, many of which 
are exceeding handſome. It is governed by a mayor, 
recorder, and twelve aldermen ; but it has only a 
chapel of eaſe belonging to the pariih of St. Paul, 
about two miles diſtant, their own church being de- 
ſtroyed by the Spaniards in 1595, when they landed 
here, and burnt and ravaged the adjacent country. 

Penzance has a weekly market on Thurſday ; and 
is diſtant from London 289 miles. 

To the north of Penzance are two villages, the one 
called ST. JusT, and the other MARVA; in both of 
which are great numbers of Britiſh and Roman an- 


tiquities. 


THE MODERN UNIVERSAL BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


A little to the ſouth-weſt of Penzance, near the ex- 
tremity of the county, is a place called Sr. Bug IExN. 
from a religious lady of that name, who came over 
from Ireland in the ſixth century, with ſome of the 
diſciples of St. Patrick, and built a church here. As 
thoſe diſciples of St. Patrick were moſtly Britons, 


| they became very ſucceſsful in propagating the goſpel 


in thoſe parts, and in ſuch veneration were they held 
all over Cornwall, that the greateſt numbers of the 
churches are dedicated to them. 

In the reign of Athelſtan, king of the Weſt Saxons 
the old church was taken down, and a collegiate 
church for a dean and canons erected in its Read 
which remained till the diſſolution of monaſteries The 
the reign of Henry VIII. at which time its revenues 
were valued at 48]. 12s. 1d. The church is ſtill re- 
maining, but the convent was utterly demoliſhed, du- 
ring the civil wars, by the parliament's forces, who 
conſidered all thoſe ancient edifices as fo many mo- 
numents of ſuperſtition and idolatry. In the church 
are ſeveral very ancient monuments, among which 1s 
one of curious workmanthip, in the form of a coffin 
to the memory of Clarice, the wite of Geffrei de Bol. 
leit, who enjoyed a manor in this parith in the reign 
of Henry III. | 

In this pariſh is Carn Boſcawen, antiently called 
Biſcaro-woune, from which the noble family of Boſ- 
cawen derive their name. It is an antient druidical 
temple, conſiſting of nineteen large ſtones, erected in 
a circular form, each being placed at twelve feet diſ- 
_ and in the center is one much taller than the 
reſt. 

Near the ſouthernmoſt point of the Land's End is 
a promontory called CAsTLE-TRERXN, which conſiſts 
of three diſtinct piles of rocks. On the weſt fide of 
the middle pile, near the top, lies a logan, or moving 
ſtone, of a prodious fize, ſo evenly poiled that a child 
may make it move, notwithſtanding which the extre- 
mities of its baſe are at ſuch a diſtance from each 
other, and ſo well ſecured, that it ſeems impoſſible for 
any human force, aſſiſted by all the mechanical pow- 
ers, to remove it from its preſent ſituation, This 
ſingular curioſity is ſuppoſed to have been formed 
by the antient druids, but for what purpoſe is not. 
known. | 

ST. Ives is a very neat town, ſituated on a harbour 
in St. George's Channel, called St. Ives Bay. It re- 
ceived its name from a female Iriſh ſaint, taid to be 
the daughter of one of the petty kings of that country, 
who ſettled here about the end of the fifth century. 

This town is a manor of great antiquity, and as 
fuch was beſtowed on Hubert de Ferrers, by king 
Stephen, for his gallant behaviour at the battle of the 
Standard in 1138, It remained in that family during 
ſeveral ſubſequent centuries, when by inter-marriages 
and deeds of gift, it paſſed through ſeveral others, 
and at preſent is part of the eſtate ot his grace the duke 
of Bolton, who holds it by original tenure as tenant 
in chief of the crown. 

The buildings in this town are in. general very 
neat, and the church is a ſpacious gothic ſtructure. 
It is no impropriation, the great tithes belonging to 
the carl of Stamford. The vicar's fees are contined 
to the tenth of ys milk and burial dues : of this laſt 
they have a very ſingular cuſtom, which is, that v ho- 
ever dies worth ten pounds or more, is obliged to pay 
ten fhillings to the incumbent ; the richeſt pay only 
the ſame, and thoſe who die worth leſs pay nothing. 

Here is a good free-ſchool founded by king Charles 
I. of which the biſhop of Exeter, with the mayor and 
burgeſles, are governors. 

The town has ſent members to parliament ever 
ſince the firſt year of the reign of queen Mary. It 
received its charter of incorporation from king Charles 
I. by which it is under the government of a mayor, 
recorder and twelve capital burgeſſes, with twenty- 
four inferior burgeſſes, and a town clerk ; of whom 
the mayor, while in his office, and a year ajter, as allo 
the recorder and ſenior burgeſſes, are always juſtices ot 
the peace. The members are choſen by all who pay 
ſcot and lot; and the mayor is the returning officer. 

The pilchard fiſhery here is very conſiderable ; be- 

| lidos 
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Edes which the inhabitants carry on a great trade in 
iron, Briſtol wares, Corniſh ſlate, and Welch coal. 

St, Ives has two weekly markets held on Wedneſ- 
days and Saturdays, and is diſtant from London 
274 miles. | | 

At a place called BoTTALECH, about ten miles weſt 
of St. Ives, is another monument of Druidical ſu- 

erſtition. It conſiſts of a large cluſter of ſtones placed 
in the ſame circular form as thoſe mentioned in the 
pariſh of Carn Boſcawen, with this additional dif- 
ference, that the talleſt in the center has a hole in it, 
which it is conjectured was the place to which the 
unhappy victim was faſtened, previous to the intended 
ſacrifice, 

REDRUTH is ſituated about five miles to the eaſt of 
St. Ives; and in its neighbourhood are ſeveral mines 
of tin. Though it is not a ſea-port town, yet it is 
greatly reſorted to, the miners coming hither to pur- 
chaſe the different articles neceſſary for their families. 
The town is but poorly built, nor does it contain any 
thing that merits the notice of a traveller, 

The manor of Redruth has belonged to a branch 
of the noble family of Arundel (who came over with 
William the Conqueror) ever ſince the battle of Creſſy 
in the reign of Edward III. 

Sir Thomas Arundel had ſo diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
in the ſervice of his country during the reign of that 
monarch, that he created him a baron ; and Sir Tho- 
mas having married an heireſs of the family of Terere 
or Tererice, he got with her, as part of her fortune, 
Redruth, and other lands adjoining, where the family 
has a fine ſeat. This branch of the Arundel family 
have been long diſtinguiſhed for their attachment to 
the perſons of their ſovereigns. One of them, fir 

ohn, was a great favourite with Henry VII. and 

III. who made him vice admiral of the navy, in 
which ſtation he behaved with the utmoſt valour. His 
ſon John ſerved for this county in ſeveral parliaments 
in the reigns of queen Elizabeth, James I. and Charles 
I. A little before the breaking out of the civil wars, 
being above eighty years of age, heretired from pub- 
lic buſineſs. But no ſooner did he hear that the par- 
liament had taken arms againſt the king, than he 
joined his royal maſter, together with two of his ſons, 
who both loſt their lives fighting for their ſovereign. 
Sir John defended the caſtle of Pendennis for the 
king, but falling ſhort of ammunition and proviſions, 
he was obliged at laſt to ſurrender it to the parliament's 
forces, and died ſoon after. His only ſon Richard 
was created a baron by king Charles II. in 1664, and 
it has remained in the family ever ſince. 

Redruth is ſo poor a place that it has not any mar- 
ket, only three annual fairs, It is diſtant from Lon- 
don 260 miles, | 

Near Redruth is KARN RRE, that is, the Hits or 
Cairns, where are many ftones erected for the dif- 
ferent parts of Druidical worſhip. On the upper 
part of the hill are the remains of a ſtone wall, and 
within it a fort of Britiſh workmanſhip. It was pro- 
2 erected by thoſe people towards the latter end 
of the fifth century, to defend themſelves againſt the 
incurſions of the Saxons. This opinion is rather con- 
firmed from the appearance of the ſtones, which ſeem 
to have been taken from the Druidical temples, in 
compariſon of which the fort itſelf is a modern work. 

As the foundations of the walls are laid on ve 
unequal rocks, great induſtry has been uſed to raiſe 
the vacant ſpaces to a level with the other, which in 
ſome parts is done by placing large ſtones in the clefts 
of the rocks, and in others, by building arches, like 
other antient caſtles. Here is a turret with three ob- 
long windows, each being above ſeven feet above the 
other, which has probably ſerved as a watch- tower, 
where the beſieged could view the enemy at a diſtance, 
and alſo annoy them with arrows. Though theſe 
windows might have been uſed, in latter ages, as pro- 
per places to diſcharge muſkets from, yet hiſtory does 


not inform us that ever the place was uſed as a fort 
fnce the firſt invention of thoſe deſtructive inftru- | 


ments. 


The country round this place is exceeding bar- 
ren, the ſoil being ſo hard and gravelly, that the corn 
2 


12 
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does not arrive to any degree of perfection, great part 
of the ſeed not, taking root. 

To the north-eaſt of Redruth is a pariſh called ST. 
AGNEs, in which are the remains of a Roman camp or 
entrenchment ; and near it, a few years ago, was 
found a gold coin of the emperor Valentinian, the in- 
ſcription on which was perfectly legible. In this pa- 
riſh are ſeveral mines, one of which is exceeding rich, 
and not inferior to any ih the county. 

On the ſea- coaſt, about eiglit miles from St. Agnes; 
is a ſmall village called ST. PzRan, from one of St. 
Patrick's diſciples, who coming from Ireland to this 
place, lived in great ſanctity, and preached the goſpel! 
to the neighbouring inhabitants. A church was erec- 
ted to his memory about the latter end of the ſixth 
century, which remained till the time of Edward the 
Confetlor z when that great patron of monkuh devo- 
tion ordered the whole to be pulled down, and built 
on the fame ſpot a collegiate church, which he endow- 
ed with ample revenues for a dean and ten canons; 
beſides the privilege of ſanctuary for all manner of 
criminals ; but in the reign of Henry I. a diſpute ari- 
ſing among the canons, about the choice of a dean; 
that prince gave the church to the biſhop and chapter 
of Exeter, who ever after, till the general diſſolution 
of monaſteries, appointed one of their own number 
to that valuable ſine- cure; and being now a vicarage, 
the biſhops of Exeter are patrons. 

ST. Micnaei's, called in the parliamentary rolls 
MapISHALL, is a ſmall hamlet, containing about thirty 
houſes, all of which are very poor mean buildings. 
The town ſtands in the two pariſhes of Newlin and 
St. Enedore, which laſt is a valuable living in the gift 
of the biſhop of Exeter. 

It is not known that ever this town was ineorport- 
ted, only that one of the Arundel family procured it 
the privilege of a borough, and it has 1 members 
to parliament ever ſince the laſt year of Edward VI. 
It is governed by a portreye or mayor, Who is annu- 
ally choſen by the principal houſe-keepers at the court 
leet of the lord of the manor. In this town are fix 
perſons called chief tenants, becauſe they hold of the 
manor, and from them the mayor is always ehoſen, 
no other being capable of bearing the office. The 
election for burgeſſes to ſerve in parliament was long. 
conteſted by the mayor and principal tenants on the 
one hand, and the inhabitants on the other; and in 
conſequence of thoſe diſputes there were many 
double returns, each party thinking themſelves 
right; till at laſt, in 1702, the houſe of eommons 
made an order that the election ſhould for the future 
be veſted in the portreve, and the ſix principal tenants, 
together with ſo many of the inhabitants as pay ſcot 
and lot. ; ; 

This town is ſo poor a place as not to admit of 2 
weekly market ; and has only one annual fair, It is 
diſtant from London 247 miles. 

St. Coxuus is a ſmall but agreeable town, plea- 
ſantly fituated on a riſing ground near the banks of a 
ſmall river which falls into the ſea at a place called 
Port Glevan. It received its name from one Colum- 
ba, or Columbus, who lived as an hermit near the 
ſpot where the church now ſtands. The houſes in 
general are low, but the ftreets are broad, which 
greatly conduce to the health of the inhabitants. The 
country near the town is well cultivated, ſo that the 
whole forms a very agreeable appearance. 

This town is a manor belonging to the lord Arun- 
del of Wardour, ſeveral of whoſe anceſtors were in- 
terred in the church. The family ſeat, called Lum- 
berton, is fituated in the neighbourhood. 

St. Columb has a weekly market on Thurſday ; 
and is diſtant from London 249 miles. 

Pas row is ſituated about eight miles to the north 
of St. Columb. It was antiently called Petrockſtow, 
i. e. Petrock's Place, from one Petroc, or more pro- 
bably Patrick, who lived in a ſtate of retirement near 
the town, and to whoſe memory a church was 
built, which, in after ages, was greatly reſorted to by 


1 pilgrims, 


This town is pleaſantly ſituated on the weſt fide of 
the haven of the ſame name, which is very large, and 


capable 


1 
capable of containing a great number of ſhips : but 
the paſſage to it is exceeding dangerous, by reafon of 
the {mall rocks, which cannot be diſcerned, except at 
low water. 

Padſtow is under the government of a portreve, 
alſiſted by a ſelect number of the moſt reſpectable in- 
habitants. It has a weekly market on Saturday; and 
is diſtant from London 243 miles. : 

About four miles to the eaſt of Padſtow harbour is 
an antient village called Gudelion, where there is a 
fine church, which, in the reign of Edward I. was 
collegiate, and had a provolt and three prebendaries 
bur ever fince the reformation it has been only paro- 
chial, and is now in the gift of the crown. The re- 
venues of the prebendaries having been long alienated, 
are now in lay hands. The church is a neat gothic 
ſtructure, and ſtands in the center of a large burying 
ground, - 

WapBRIDGe, or WADEBRIDGE, takes its name 
from a bridge over the river Camel, which conſiſts of 
17 arches, and is the largeſt in the whole county. 
The circumſtances attending the erecting of this 
bridge are as follow : 

There was formerly a very dangerous ferry here, 
and the floods coming down with great violence, many 
of the people were drowned. The inhabitants being 
unable to build a bridge at their own expence, the 
work was generouſly undertaken by Nicholas (or, as 
others ſay, John) — about the year 1460; 
and although a work of great expence, yet, by an un- 
wearied induſtry, he lived to ſee it finiſhed ; and it 
now remains a monument of his public benevolence. 

The town ot Wadbridge is a very poor place, not 
containing any thing that merits particular notice. 
It has, however, a weekly market on Saturday ; and 
is diſtant from London 241 miles. 

Near Wadbridge are ſeveral druidical monuments, 
particularly nine large ſtones called the Siſters, from 
their ſtrikcing reſemblance to each other. | 

CAMELFORD is ſo called from its being ſituated on 
the banks of the river Camel, and having a convenient 
ford for paſſengers. Leland tells us, the great king 
Arthur was born here in the year 452, which was 
only three years after the arrival of the Saxons in 
England. 

, In former times the town was of great importance, 
but it is at preſent a very inſignificant place, the build- 
ings in general-being mere cottages. It has not any 
church, ſo that the inhabitants are obliged to go to 
Lanteglos, which is about a mile diſtant. 

This town was made a borough by Richard duke 
of Cornwall, and king of the Romans, brother to 
Henry III. It was authorized to fend members to 

arliament in the reign of Edward VI. which privi- 
ege it has ever ſince enjoyed; but it was not incorpo- 
rated till 1641, when Charles I. granted them a char- 
ter, to be governed by a mayor, ſeven aldermen, a 
recorder, clerk, and other officers. . 

The town is a manor of the duchy of Cornwall, 
but exempted from duties on paying a ſmall quit- 
rent. It has a weekly market on Friday, and is diſ- 
tant from London 228 miles. | 

We muſt not leave Camelford without taking ſome 
notice of the famous Arthur, whoſe name would have 
made a diſtinguiſhing figure in the Britiſh annals, had 
not the iniquity of time deprived us of the accounts 
of his military glory. He was born near this place, 
his father being king or prince of the antient Danmo- 
wi, including the two counties of Devonſhire and 
Cornwall. He was brought up ta the exerciſe of arms 
under Ambroſius Aurelius; and during the time of 
ſęventy- five years ſupported the liberties of the antient 
Iritons againſt the invaſions of the Saxons. 


In his old age he married a young lady, the daugh- |. 


ter of a Britiſh prince, and - ſome of his countrymen 
having fled from this iſland, ſettled in that part of 
France then called Armorica, but now Britanny. Ar- 
thur went over there to viſit their chief or prince, 
whoſe name was Hoel or Howel, and lett his wife in 
England, | 

In his abſence, his ſiſter's ſon, whoſe name was 
Modred, debauched his wife; and when Arthur re- 
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turned, he was filled with indignation at her infidelit 
and the youth's ingratitude, and reſolved to puniſh 
them both in the moſt exemplary manner. For this 
purpoſe he raiſed forces, and attacked Modred, why 
fled before him from place to place, till being confined 
by the ſea and the river at Camelford, he was obliged 


to come to an engagement, wherein the Britiſh hero 


was ſlain, whilſt avenging conjugal infidelity, and the 
abandoned miſcreant, who had ſeduced his uncle's 
wife, was laid dead on the ſpot, 

Marianus fays, that Modred was flain in the field 
by the hands of his uncle Arthur ; but that the other 


| lived ſome days after, when being carried by ſome of 


his faithful followers to the abbey of Glaſtonbury, he 
there expired, and was buried in the church of that 
monaſtery. 

Thus fell one of the greateſt men that ever lived 
in Britain, after he had fought ſeventy-five years in 
defence of his native country, and in the nineticth 
year of his age. Nennius tells us that this battle was 
tought on the 22d of June, in the year 542. 

We are likewiſe informed, by William of Malmſ— 
bury, that the body of Arthur was diſcovered in the 
reign of Henry II. under the high altar of the church 
of Glaſtonbury, when it was nobly inſhrined, and 


was reſorted to by great numbers of pilgrims. 


At a place called WorTay-V aLE, about two miles 
from Camelford, is a fine feat belonging to Lord 


Falmouth. Near it is an antient monument conſift- 


ing of a ſtone near ten feet long, and about two feet 
and a quarter wide; and on it is the following in- 
ſcription : | 


Corid Hic cacer Fitivs Macarr. 


BossINEY is ſituated about five miles north-weſt of 
Camelford. It is a very poor town, not containing 
above thirty houſes, and thoſe exceeding mean; but 
it is an antient manor of demeſne lands, and holds 
in chief of the crown. 

Its firſt charter was procured by Richard earl of 
Cornwall, from his brother Henry III. by which it 
was to be governed by a mayor, but it was never yet 
incorporated. Edward III. when he created his va- 
liant ſon, the Black Prince, duke of Cornwall, who 
was the firſt duke in England, beſtowed upon him 
the caſtle and manor of Boſſiney or Tentagel, to be 
held by him and his heirs for ever. In conſequence 
of that grant it is now the property of his royal high- 
neſs the prince of Wales. 

The caſtle of TexTAGEL or Boss ix is very an- 
tient, being a fort built by the Britons about the time 
the Romans abandoned this iſland; it was erected 
upon the points of two rocks, betwixt which there ' 
was a communication by a draw-bridge, but it has long 
ſince fallen to decay. All that now remains is Bote- 
reaux caſtle (vulgarly called Boſcaſtle) built by the 
Boteraux's, who were lords of it, and deſcended 
from fir Robert Corbet, who married Alice the na- 
tural daughter of Henry I. 

It continued in that family during the courſe of 11 
lineal ſucceſſions, till being left to an heireſs, ſhe mar- 
ried one of the Hungerfords, and from them it came 
to the noble family of Haſtings, who enjoyed it till the 
reign of queen Elizabeth. 

Boſſiney had formerly a weekly market held on 
Thurſday ; but that has been long diſcontinued. It 
has, however, one annual fair, and is diſtant from 
London 233 miles. 

STRATTON,. the laſt town we have to mention in 
this county, is exceeding ſmall, but it is remarkably 
pleaſant, being entirely ſurrounded with gardens. 

This place is remarkable for a battle fought near it 
during the civil wars in the reign of Charles I. which 
if rightly improved might have been of ccnliderable 
advantage to the king. The particulars of this affair 
are as follow : 

The people of Cornwall and Devonſhire were op- 
preſſed by the royal and parliament armies, and being 
willing to embrace a neutrality, declined taking part 
with either. The parliament were however jealous 
of thofe people as the king had fome men in 3 

= there, 
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under the command of fir Ralph Hopeton. 
Ther? — ordered their general, the earl of Stam- 
ford, to march againſt ſir Ralph and give him battle. 
The earl, who lay at Exeter, collected his forces toge- 
ther, amounting to above ſeven thouſand men, and 
marched into Cornwall. | : 

As Launceſton was a place of great importance, and 
well fortified, he thought to take it by ſurprize ; and 
for that purpoſe detached major Chudleigh with a 
body of men, who were repulſed with conſiderable 
loſs, and obliged to rejoin the main army, The earl 
having poſted his men on the top of a hill near Strat- 
ton, ſent a detachment to ſeize the ſheriff of Cornwall, 
ae was then at Bodmin ; but he having intelligence 
of their deſign, made his eſcape. 

Sir Ralph Hopeton and lord Mohun who comman- 
ded the loyaliſts, had not above 3000 men, but in ſome 
caſes the ſituation of ground is better than number of 


1 th 


forces. Sir Ralph divided his little army into four 
parts, and on May 16, 1643, attacked the parliament 
forces, flew above 3co men, and routed the whole, 
who were obliged to retreat to Exeter. 

Stratton, although inconſiderable at preſent, is very 
antient, and was a place of great ſtrength under the 
Romans, one of their highways running either 
through or near it, part of which is ſtill to be ſeen. It 
has a weekly market on Thurſday, and is diſtant 
from London 222 miles. | | 

Near Stratton in the pariſh of Kilhampton, was 
a fine palace called Stow, the ſeat of the Granviles. It 
was built by fir John Granvile, whom king Charles 


II. created earl of Bath, and eſteemed the fineft ſeat 


- 


in the weſt of England, being adorned with paintings 
done by Vandeiſt, and other great maſters ; but the 
ſituation being unwholeſome, it was deſerted by the 
family, and the whole is now fallen to decay. 
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A Correct Liſt of the FAIRS in CORNWALL. 
Places. Months. Days] Commodities ſold. Places. Months. Day Commodities ſold. 
Whit Thur. 0 , Sheep, and Satur, before | 
St. Auſtle | | 3 30 loch ä St. Ives r | Cattle, Horſes, &c. 
January 25 May 1 : 75 oh | 
Sat. after | Kellington September | 19 | Ditto 
Midlent | == #7 — 12 
i Sunda Ditt oly Thur. 
n Wedn bef. 8 | Kilhampton 'Three weeks {Dino 
Whit Sund. after ditto 
| December 6 Firſt Thurſ. | 
Bolingey —_—_ } 5 [Ditto "pag 
i u 1— 5 5 ir | 
Boſcaltle | [November 22 J Die .. e 5 
Mond. fort- Launceſton in April Ditto | 
Boyton night after Cattle Whit Mon. 
Lam. Day. | | July 5 
St. Blazey February 2 [Cattle November | 17 
24 December 6 | 
Cambron June 29 | Cattle June 29 | 
November | 11 Londrake | Auguſt 44 Cattle 
Friday after 20 
. 10 St. Lawrence 1 October 29 I Cattle 
Camel ford May 26 | L Ditto Lelant Auguſt 15 Ditto 
july 17 : Mond. fort- | 
September | 5 night bef. 
Thurſ. after | — Day 
November | 1 : ShroveMon. 
St. Columb Thurſ. in l Cattle Liſkard Mon. ſe'nn. A own Sheep 
Mid-Lent | bef. Eaſter 
February |— Holy Thurſ. 
July wolf... Auguſt 15 
Eaſt Loo September | 4 Ditto October 2 
October 10 Leſtwithiel November | 13 [Cattle 
Falmouth July 27 Di | ' Three weeks 
October 10 itto | Market Jew bef.Eaft.Ev Cattle 
ShroveTueſ, | September | 29 
Fowey May 1 | Ditto May I 
September | ay a Mel brooke 4 September | 29 | Cattle 
4 May 28 :  C[Apiil 23 
nee | Auguſt i | e Pitto Menhemit June 11 Cattle, &c. 
Goldſithnay 6 [Ditto July 28 38 
January 18 - Cattle, es 
Grampound March 25 {Dino St. Michael October 15 Sheep, &c. 
June 11 April 18 : 
1 Saturd. bef. 7 Padſtow | September | 21 { Ditto 
Mid-Lent May 417 
Sunday Probus July 5 Ditto 
Saturd, hef. September | 17 
Palm Sund. Plint June 24 [Ditto 
Helſtone 2 |Whit Mon. Cattle, Horſes, &c. Thurſd. ons 
July 20 SY Trin. Sund. . 
September | 9 Penzance Thurſ. bef. Ditto 
| November 5 Advent Sun. 
Sec. Satur. | | | x | 
U bet. Crit] |. | 
47 6 M Places, 
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Places. Months. [Days Commodities ſold. Places. Months. Days] Commodities ſold. 
May I Mon. bef. 
Penryn July 7 {Cart &c. Trefillian Bridge Whit-Sund. I Cattle 
December | 21 8 Holy Thurſ. Ditt 
* May 1 2 5 4 j July 25 : N 
Nedru September itto May 1 . 
October - nn | October 10 { Ditto 
| February 2 . Wedneſd. in 
Saltaſh 1 July a Mid-Lent 
| May 9 | Wedneſd. in Catt! 
Stratton November 8 Ditto Whit Week p 
December | 11 November | 19 
| Firſt Wedn.| ' December | 18 
in February May 20 ; 
t. Stephens May 12 | Cattle St. Tadey 1 September | 14 * 
July 31 Wadebridge May 12 |Cattle 
— ptember 25 [September | 19 
80 8 Holy Thurſ. Ditto Wedn. three 
* September | 25 Week St. Mary weeks bef. Cattle 
ay 6 Chriftmas- | 
Treganotha Auguſt 12 Ditto Day 
Trevena October 19 Ditto Weſt Loo May 6 [Cattle 
Shrove Tueſ. | 
" 5 418 
gon uly 2 itto 
— — | | 
November 6 | 


A Correct Liſt of the ROADS in CORNWALL 
WW. i * em i p = os 5 
| Diſt. Diſt. 
h Names of Places. | from Neighbouring Seats, Names of Places. | from Neighbouring Seats. 
| | | Lon. Lon. 
hl. | 
Wh! From London ta From London to 
* Truro. the Land's End 
#þ — | 
(Wn To Taviſtock (ſee To Plymouth (ſee | 
11148 p- 482.) 205 page 482.) 215 
et, — 2084 Stonehouſe 2164 
1 Denſon | 210 Crimble Paſſage 21 
5 | Renny Mills 217 On the leſt of Renny Mills Milbrooke 8 217% 
f Combron 218 is Newton, the feat of the Tregantha nes: | 
i . | Leſkard 22 | late Sir John Colliton, || p come 2262 | 
ne | Faſt Top-houſe, | 225 IS Eaſt Loo 23 
| Weſt Top-houſe | 226 EIA | Weſt Loo 2312 
1-14 Leſtwithiel | 2323 Near Leſtwithiel is Bocon- || Woodville 236 | 
| St. Blais ' | 2363 | nock, formerly the ſeat of || Fowey 2395 | 
F. . Tregorick 241 lord Mohun. Treſhardreth 2425 | 
„ Grampound 2463 St. Blais 244 | 
| Us Sorne | 245 On the left of Sorne is a ſeat || Tregorick 2474 
0 Probus 2494 belonging to Mr. Williams. Tregony 256 
1 Treſillian 251 I Trevan 259 
1% Truro 254 | Philligh | 2612 | 
1 | King's High Paſſage 2631 | 
Was . Blueſtones 75 |. 6 ities) beyond Hal 
* yon e 
3 > aogrpul pf (4 | River is Godolphin, a ſeat 
hs"! Ce 289 of the earl of Godolphin. 
th q ; St. Burien 
i i Penkerth 
| " N ö Senan 
Ws Land's End | 
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III. 
Biography of CORNWALL. 


ESIDES the great king Arthur (already mentioned 

B in our account of Camelford) this county has 

iven birth to ſeveral eminent men, whom we ſhall 
mention in their proper order. 


Sir BEVIL GRANVILE, one of the moſt accomplithed 
entlemen of the laſt age, was born at his father's 
ſeat in this county, in the year 1596. After receiving 
a compleat education at the univerſity of Oxford, he 
returned to his native place, where he lived privately 
till the breaking out of the civil wars, when he de- 
clared himſelf tor the royal cauſe, and commanded 
art of the royal army, under Sir Ralph Hopeton, at 
the battle of Stratton. 

Having engaged the parliamentary forces under the 
command of Sir William Waller, he defeated that of- 
ficer, but did not enjoy the fruit of his valour, being 
killed by a muſket ball during the battle. 

Jaſper Maine, a divine ant. poet at Oxford, in his 
verſes to the memory of Sir Bevil Granvile, ſays, 


Thus he being ſlain, the action fought anew, 
And the dead conquer'd whilft the hving flew. 


Which verſes are thus explained by Sir Bevil's grand- 
ſon, lord Landſdown. 

That the ſoldiers being animated by the example 
of their leader, were ſo enraged at his death, that no- 
thing could ſet bounds to their fury. The bleeding 
wounds of the brave commander added freſh courage, 
and raiſed their ſpirits to a kind of enthuſiaſm, while 
the enemy fled before them, with dejected minds and 
terrified countenances. 


Dennis GRANVILE was the fon of the before men- 
tioned Sir Bevil, and being deſigned for holy orders, 
ſtudied in Exeter college, Oxford. He enjoyed ſeveral 
livings in the reign of Charles II. being one of the 
chaplains in ordinary. The king, in conſideration of 
the loyalty of his family, promoted him to the arch- 
deaconry of Durham, which he enjoyed till the reign 
of James II. who beſtowed upon him the deanery of 
the ſame church. 

Dr. Granvile, like many other worthy, though miſ- 
taken divines, was a powerful advocate for paſlive 
obedience and non-reſiſtance, the only ſure way of ri- 
ſing to preferment in thoſe reigns. At the revolution 
he refuſed to take the oaths to king William, for 
which he was deprived of all the church livings. 


Although Dr. Granvile joined the nonjurors, who | 


conſidered king James as their only lawful ſovereign, 


yet we don't find that he ever entered into any plots or | 


conſpiracies againſt the government; but rather to 
avoid ſuſpicion, retired to France, and lived privately 
at Paris, where he died on the 8th of April, 1703, in 
the ſixty- fifth year of his age. 


RICHARD LowTHER, doctor of phyſie, (who firſt 
diſcovered the medicinal virtues ot Aiſtrop-wells in 
Northamptonſhire) was born near Bodmyn, in this 
county, in the year 1631. He was firſt educated at 
Weſtminſter-ſchool, and afterwards admitted to Chriſt- 
church, Oxford, where he made conſiderable progreſs 
in the ſtudy of phyſic and botany, together with the 
other branches af thoſe uſeful arts. 

During his reſidence at Oxford, when he took his 
degrees, he became intimately acquainted with the 
learned Dr. Wallis, whom he aſſiſted in viſiting his 
numerous patients. 

In 1666 he left Oxford and ſettled in London, where 
he ſoon roſe to the higheſt eminence in his profeſſion, 
being employed by great numbers of the citizens. He 
was likewiſe elected a member of the Royal Society, 
and wrote ſeveral curious eſſays, which are printed 
among*their tranſactions. 


When the popiſh plot was diſcovered in 1678, Dr. 
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Lowther joined the whig party, and many of his euſ- 


tomers being tories, he loſt a conſiderable part of his 
practice; but having acquired a handſome 3 he 
retired to St. Udey, near Bodmin, where he ſpent the 
remainder of his days. He died in 1691, in the ſix- 
tieth year of his age. 


Dr. Humynzey PRDREAUx dean of Norwich, (that 
great ornament of univerſal learning) was born at 
Padſtow in this county, in the year 1648. He received 
the firſt rudiments of learning at Weſtminſter under 
the famous Dr. Buſby, from whence he removed to 
Chriſt-church, Oxford, where he took his degree of 
maſter of arts. The earl of Nottingham, at that time 
chancellor of England, made choice of him to ſuper- 
intend the education of his ſon, and after giving him 
the living of St. Clement's, near Oxford, promoted 
—5 a prebendaty in the cathedral church of Nor- 
wich. 5 

Soon after the revolution, Dr. Prideaux was ad- 
vanced to the arch-deaconry of Suffolk, but declined 
the Hebrew profeſſorſhip of Oxford, which was offered 
him about the ſame time. 

When Dr. Trimnel was tranſlatedfrom the biſhop- 
ric of Norwich to that of Wincheſter, Dr. Prideaux 
was offered the ſee of the former, but thought proper 
to decline the honour, as he was advancing in years, 
had a large om; 7 and in eaſy, though not affluent 
circumſtances. But what Dr. Prideaux has been fo 
much celebrated for is, his admirable work, the con- 
nection of the hiſtory of the Old and New Teſta- 
ment, | 

He had been long grievouſly afflicted with the ſtone, 
and his phyſicians propoſed that he muſt ſubmit to be 
cut, in order to alleviate the excruciating tortures 
which he ſuffered. Had he taken their advice he 
might have been cured; but unhappily an ignorant 
quack pretended to perform the operation with great 
eaſe and ſafety ; which experiment almoſt deprived 
him of his life. He was obliged to be carried to Lon- 
don, where the gentlemen of the faculty did all in 
their power to reſtore him to health and ſtrength ; but 
although he lived fome years after, yet he was never 
able to, appear in public. ; 

During his continement he wrote the celebrated 
book abovementioned, which for extenſive reading, 
ſolidity of thought, and acute diſcernment, exceeds 
every work of the ſame nature ever yet publiſhed. He 
died at Norwich on the 1ſt day of November 1724, in 
the 77th year of his age, and was buried, by his own 
deſire, in the cathedral of that city. 

In his private life he was extremely amiable, and 
although acquainted with all ſorts of polite and uſeful 

learning, had the meaneſt opinion of his owa abilities. 

| In pubhe life he was an eloquent preacher, and a ftre- 
nuous defender of eccleſiaſtical and civil liberty. 


WaLTER MovrE (a near relation of Dr. Prideaux) 
was the ſon of Sir Walter Moyle, a gentleman poſ- 
ſeſſed of a conſiderable eſtate near Weſt- Loo, where 
he was born in the year 1672. He was educated at 
Wettminſter-ſchool, and afterwards finiſhed his ſtu- 
dies in Chriſt's-church, Oxford, from whence he re- 
moved to the Middle Temple, where he ſtudied the 
laws and conſtitution of his country, but was never 
called to the bar, preferring a life of private ſtudy and 
retirement to the hurry and noiſe of the courts of juſ- 
tice, He aſſiſted Mr. Dryden and ſome other gentle- 
men in tranſlating Lucian trom the Greek, which was 
publiſhed in 1695. He was intimately connected 
with the patriotic Mr. Trenchard, in compiling ſeve- 
ral of his political tracts, particularly that againſt a 
ſtanding army. He alſo wrote ſeveral eſſays on the 
ſpirit and tendency of the Lacedemonian government, 
which have ſince been publiſhed. He was ſeveral 
years a member of the houſe of commons, where he 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a true patriot in ſupport of 
every meaſure where the intereſt of his country was 
concerned, neither a ſlave to popular applauſe, nor a 
tool to a corrupt adminiſtration. 
In the latter part of his life he publiſhed an eſſay on 


; 
; 


the chronology of the Septuagint Bible, wherein he 
| ſeems 
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ſeems to prefer that verſion to the Hebrew. He died 
on the gth of June, 1721, in the 5oth year of his age. 


Cornwall has given the title of Earl to the following 
noble perſons, ſince the Norman conqueſt in 1066. 

I. Robert de Moreton, half brother to William the 
Conqueror. 

IT. William, ſon and heir of the above Robert, who 
being deprived by Henry I. retired from public life, 
and became a monk in the abbey of Bermondley in 
Surry. On the acceſſion of king Stephen, that prince 
beſtowed the earldom of Cornwall on his natural 
ſon 

III. Reginald de Dunſtanvil, who was born of a 
daughter of fir Robert Corbet ; but tie died without 
any legimate iſſue. 

IV. Henry II. gave the earldom of Cornwall to 
his ſon John, who remained in poſſeſſion of it till the 
death of his brother Richard I. when he became king 
of England. 

V. John beſtowed it on his ſon Richard, afterwards 
king of the Romans. 

I. Richard was ſucceeded by his ſon Edmund, 
who died without legitimate iſſue. 

VII. Edward II. gave it to his odious favourite 
Pierce Gaveſton, who was beheaded for adviſing that 
unfortunate prince to ſet himſelf above the law, and 
trample on the rights of his ſubjects. 

VIII. Edward III. gave it to his younger brother 
John de Eltham, who died young and unmarried. 


The county of Cornwall has likewiſe given title of 
duke to the following princes, 


I. Edward III. on the death of his brother John of 
Eltham, erected the county into a duchy, and be- 
ſtowed it on his heroic and beloved fon, Edward the 
black prince, to be held by him and his ſucceſſors the 
princes of Wales for ever. 

IT. The unfortunate Richard II. ſon of the hlack 
| prince. x 
III. Henry V. ſon of Henry IV. 
IV. Henry VI. 
V. Edward, ſon of Edward IV. murdered in the 
tower. 


VI. Edward, the fon of Richard III. who died 
young. 

VII. Arthur, eldeſt ſon of Henry VII. 

VIII. Henry VII. ſon of the above Henry, after- 
wards king of England. 

IX. Edward, fon of Henry VIII. afterwards king 
Edward VI, 

X. Henry, the eldeſt ſon of James I. 

XI. Charles, ſecond ſon of James I. afterwards 
Charles I. beheaded 1649. 

XII. Charles, ſon of Charles I. afterwards Charles 
the Second. 

XIII. His late majeſty George II. 

XIV. His late royal highneſs Frederick prince of 
Wales. 

XV. His preſent majeſty George III. 

XVI. The preſent duke of Cornwall is his 
highneſs George, prince of Wales, eldeſt {on of our 
moſt gracious ſovereign, and heir appareat to the 
crown of Great Britain, 
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THE NORTHERN CIRCLE OT ENGLAND. 


| <1 b i 
An INSPECTION TABLE for this CounrTy. 
NORFOLK, which is ſituated in the Dioceſe of NORA 1cn, and Province of | 
| 36 ent „ (3 CANTERBURY;:(18 7 0 ow 7 elite if f 
+ A a 5 * . t —— a 5 | | = a eh 
Bounded by Extends - | ; Contains | Sends to Parliament 1 
The German Ocean on In length from E. to W. 31 Hundreds 2 Twelve Members, . 
the Eaſt and North. 57 miles, zl. I City 2 for the County | : 
Cambridge, W. In , breadth from N. to] 32 Market Towns 2 Norwich | 
Suffolk, 8. S. 35, THR! 660 Pariſhes 1942 Lyne rn 
I | And 140 miles in eir- | 164 Vicarages 2 i Yarmouth 144i 
cumference. | 71 Villages 2 Thetford Wie 
a TE 1 8 32549 | | 2 Caſtle-Riſing. 
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NorFOLK, which ſignifies North-Folk, received-its name from the Saxons, and was ſo called on ac- 
count of its ſituation to the north of Suffolk. In the time of the Romans the inhabitants were named 
the Iceni, and during the Heptarchy it formed:the north part of the kingdom of the Eaſt Angles. 


EasT DEREHAM, the moſt central place in the county, is ſituated oO miles i northveaſt of London. 
The principal Manufactures of this County are Woolens, Silks, Stuffs. and Crapes. | 
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| meadow, woodlands, light ſandy ground, deep clays 
heaths and fens. 9 — 21. — 
Sr.. far from being unprofitable: the ſandy heaths breed 
ih ay rabbits and feed ſheep ; and even the tens afford rich 

Natural Hiſtory of Nokroxk. 1 21 paſture for catt lee. | 
FEM boy. The principal rivers that water this county are, 
HE air of this county near the ſea-coaſt is agu- || the Greater and Leſſer Ouſe, the Yare and the 
iſh, and otherways unſalutary, but in the inland | Waveney. | 
parts it is both healthy and pleaſant, The ſoil is, The Greater Ouſe riſes in Northamptonſhire, and 
perhaps, more various than that of any other county, || running through the counties of Buckingham, Bed- 
comprehending all the different ſorts that are to be || ford and Cambridge, and dividing this laſt county 
found in the iſland. Hence here are arable,., paſture, 1 from Norfolk, — into a part of the German ſea 
47 | Say Yo nn) - | | SY 571 0 land aft called 
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310 THE MODERN UNIVERSAL BRITISH TRAVELLER. 
cHedtheWathes,-at Lynn Reis. Es- Zer- ig erf itt -an the banks of the Tate. It was.calted by the: 
markable for its ſudden and impetuous inundations, Saxons Norwic, or ſignify ing north; and wc; 4 — 
particularly at the full moon, in the vernal and au- || ſtation, or caftle ; and it received the appellazion 4 
tumnal equinoxes, when a conſiderable body, of, Wa- yp” from its, being fituated to the ſouth of a very an 

ter from the ſea runs up againſt the ſtream pro- at fortified) town, about three miles diſtant called 
digious violence, ſometimes overflowing the hanks, |] Caiſter, from the ruins of which this City is generally 


= ſweeping all before it. eee HIFI ſuppoſed to have riſen. , 
| II ſe riſes· in. gu enarati » 12 jeh, like m ther conſiderable places 
gr dee Tem Nori on the ſouth-weſt (cd Fed erat at ene periods, either by bars 
© charges iflelt inte the Greater Ouſe, near Downlfam. *F| mſurrections; or atcidents; © + + * FIT 
The Yare riſes about the middle of this county; When the Danes ravaged Eaſt Anglia, they plun- 
ang running eaſtward paſſes by the city of Norwich, || dered and burnt this city ; but it ſoon after recovered 
an s into the German Sea at Yarmouth.” This as appears by deomſday took, which informs us“ 
river produces a fiſh not found in any of the others. that in that in the time of Edward the Confeſſor jr 
It is called a Ruffe, and is eſteemed exceeding deli- contained 1320 burgeſſes. 
cious. Aft years after the Conqueſt Ralph, earl of Eag 
The Waveney riſes in Suffolk, and ruming ſouth- || Anglia, roſe in rebellion againſt William, when bein 
eaſt, after 1 ape'- that county from 2 diſ- N to take ſhelter in Norwich, the city was * q | 
charges itſelhinto t near Yarmouth, - HET „and ſuffe qndderatle damage by famine F 
1 theſe rivers, as alſb the ſea - coaſtꝭ produce i", CE Ee — thee . U 
abundance of excellent fiſh, by which means the prin- || ing place, owing to the biſhop's ſee being removed 
cipal markets in the county are continually ſupplied || hither from Thetford. This was done by Herbert 
WI article, as well. as. the towns and. ||. Loringa, the then biſhop, as an atonement for his 
villages by the ſea- ſide. having been guilty of ſimony; who alſo built a hand- 
There is but one mineral ſpring in this county, and || ſome cathedral here, the firſt tone of which was laid 
that is at a market town called 'I hetford, The wa in the year 1096. He likewiſe built two pariſh 
appears to have in it ſomething of iron, for gall will f churches, and a palace for himſelf and his ſucceſſors ; 
turn it firſt purple, and then black. If kept ſome time || together with a monaſtery, which he very liberally 
it will produce an earthy ſubſtance of the colour of || endowed. | 
oker, which being calcined in a crucible, ſome its . Kin Stephen, in the 37th year of his reign, made 
particles may be attracted by à loadſtane. m |} this Ma corpgration,” at which time moſt of the 
other experiments it appears to be impregnated with || houſes were rebuilt. From that time till the reign of 
iron, ſulphur and natron. It works gently by ſtool || Henry IV. it continued to increaſe, when that mo- 
and urine, and ſharpens the appetite : it reſtores loſt || narch enlarged its privileges, by making it a county 
— and cures pains in the ſtomach, as well as || of itſelf, to hold pleas of the crown, and chuſe a 
inting, vomiting, convulſions,” and indigeſtions, f mayor inſtead of baititfs, by whom they had been 
difficulty of breathing, and the beginning of a con- || formerly governed. : a 
fmption. It is alſo very efficacious in deſtroying | | Im tie year} 1343 Norwich ſuffered confiderable in- 0 
| zury by the plague, which, about that time, was al- ; 
Fhe- chief natural productions of this county are, moſt univerſal throughout the Kingdom. Lt ſwept , 
corn, cattle, wool, rabbits, honey and ſaffron ; and | od in this city, upwards of 57,000 people, beſides 


x 


=" r * * 
r ; * 


on the-coaft are ſometimes found jet and ambergtis.  -}| mendicants- and dominicans, which is a proof how 
The principal manufaQtures are, worſted, woolens f populous the place was at that early period. 

and filk ; in all which articles the inhabitants of the In 1 50 the greateſt part of it was deftroyed by fire, 
inland parts of the iſſand are moſtly employed, parti- f and it ered conſiderable damage during the time 


tularly in the Der of ſtuffs and crapes. of Ket's rebelfion. Since the laſt period it has en- 
| With refpe& to the inhabitants of Norfolk 4] Joyed almoft continual „and is now one of the 
have been long celebrated for their healthy conftitu- || moſt conſiderable places in the ifland. | 

tions, whieh is ſaid to ariſe from their mode of liv- The city of Norwich is about tuo miles in length, 
; It is a univerſal maxim throughout the county, and one in breadth. | It is enctoſed by, a flint tone 


ng. 

— even in the metropolis, to introduce their dinner || wall, which was begun in 1294, and finiſhed in fif- 

ith dumplings, to Which by way of ſauce, they add |] teen ues but it is now greatly decayed. | 

he fat which dreps from roaſted meat, and are parti- || The buildings in general are irregular, owing to 
cularly fond of that from a gooſe. From the great 

5 conſumption of this article in particular, it has be- are, however, many neat private houſes belonging to 

come a proverbial expreflion, when the people of manufacturers and others; and the public edifices in 


other parts ſpeak of a native of: this county, to call | 
im a Norfolk Dumpli Ie cathedral; which is dedicated to the Holy Tri- 


The greater part of he people chiefly live on this l pity, is a ſtately gothic ſtructure, of curious workman- 
article, from whence they are little ſubject to thoſe || ſhi 


ſcorbutie diſorders: which: naturally ariſe trom a more preſenting many hiftoricat paſſages, and the, ſpire is 
uxurious diet. one of the loftieſt in England, being 315 feet in 


It is a rule, both in phyſic and the Materia Medica, || height from the ground. It formerly contained a 
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chat thoſe who habituate themſelves to the eating of great number of magnificent monuments; but moſt 
f foods, muſt join ta it iſe, otherwiſe ||. of them were deſtroyed during the time of Ket's re- 
there immediately enſues a ſtagnation of the fluids, || bellion. 

which either ends in a corruption of the internal parts, Adjoining to the cathedral. is the epiſcopal palace, 


or operates on the external ſurface, in ſuch a manner | with the houſes belonging to the reſidentiaries, the 


as to deform the appearance, and render the whole of I whole of which are very elegant, and have a grand ap- 
the human body exceeding difagreeable. pearance. 1 

The people of Norfolk add exerciſe to ſimplicity of There were formerly fifty-eight churches in this 
living, which, perhaps, is the reaſon why they poſſeſs || city, but they are now reduced to thirty-ſix, exclufive 


-that ſhare of health to which many are ſtrangers. | of the cathedral, and a church in the ſuburbs. | 
13 1 r 90k e [ITS II. Tue moſt remarkable of theſe buildings is St. Peter 


of Maneroft, which eontains a ring of ten good bells, 


error. H. | and for elegance, both within and without, is not in- 

| | - |! ferior to any pariſh church in England. The others 

* Topographical Deſcription' of NoRFoLK. are but mean edifices, and two of them are covered 
| 5 12 - with thatch. | | | | 


Nein the capital of the county, and one One of the churches is adapted for the uſe of the 
of the moſt conſiderable and populous cities in || Dutch, and another for the Flemings, both of which 


the kingdom, is pleaſantly ſituated by the fide of a || have confiderable privileges. 
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Here are alſo a preſbyterian and an independent 
meeting, two on the people called quakers, and two 
or the methodiſts. , 
wr he caſtle is ſituated on, a very high hill, and ſur- 
rounded by a deep ditch, over which there is a ſtone 
bridge, with an, arch of an extraordinaty 128. It is 
ſuppoled to have been founded in the, times, of the 
Saxons, and afterwards repaired by Hugh Bigod, earl 
of Norfolk. It is the common jail of the county, and 
adjoining to it is the ſhire-houle, where the ſummer 
allizes and general quarter- ſeſſions are held for the 
city. It is almoſt a new building, the original one 
being a few years agodeltroyed by hre. | 
The town-houſez which is ſituated in the market- 
place, is a handſome venerable ſtructure, and in it are 
choſen the principal officers of the city. 


Near the guild-hall is the, houte of correction, 


commonly called Bridewell, It is a large beautiful 

ſtructure, built with ſquare flint, ſtones, ſo nicely 

cemented together, that, they appear as if of one 
ce. 

The dukes of Norfolk had formerly a palace here, 
reckoned one of the largeſt houſes in England; but it 
has for many years paſt been uſed as a workhouſle for 
the poor. | | 

ber here are five. bridges over the river Lare, which 
is navigable from hence to Yarmouth, and a conſi- 
derable trade is carried on between the two places. By 
an act of parliameat paſſed in 172b, a duty of 4d. per 


ton is laid on all goods brought. into the city, tor the. 


repair of the bridges, and other purpoſes. | 

In this city are many charitable foundations ; the 
firſt of which we thall mention is that called the 
King's School. It was antiently a chapel, ſubject to 
the prior and convent of the cathedral church ; but 
after the diſſolution of religious houſes, it was turn- 
ed into a grammar- ſchool by Edward VI. for the edu- 
cation of the ſons of freemen of the city. He endow- 
ed it with the lands, tenements and poſſeſſions of the 
faid chapel, for the maintenance of a ſchool-maſter 
and uſher, ſince which time the falary has been great- 
ly. enlarged. The ſcholars are nominated by the 


mayor for the time being, with the conſent of the 


majority of the aldermen. : 
Beſides this there are no leſs than twelve charity- 
ichools, in which 210 boys and 140 girls are taught 
to read and write, and are allo ſupplied with books, 
and cloathed. 
Here are five hoſpitals, one of which, called St. 
Helens, was founded many years ago for the enter- 


tainment of ſtraugers, but in the reign of Henry VIII. 


it was converted into a houſe for the reception of 80 


poor men and women, who are all cloathed in grey. 
Another of the hoſpitals, called Doughty's, con- 
ſiſts of a maſter, ſixteen poor men and eight women, 
all of whom are cloathed in purple. = 

The third, called Cook's Hoſpital, is for ten aged 
women, who have ſeparate apartments, and are 
allowed 1s. 6d. a week each. 1 2 

The fourth hoſpital is for the maintaining, teach- 
ing and aprenticing thirty boys. And the fifth for 
the ſame number of girls. Each of thele hoſpitals 
was founded by a mayor of the city. 

Excluſive of theſe hoſpitals, there is out of, but 
very near to St. Stephen's gate, a moſt ſuperb edifice, 
called the Norwich and Norfolk hoſpital, for the re- 
ception of all perſons afflicted with the various diſeaſes 
incident to the human body. It is built of brick in 
the form of the letter H, and is ſupported by volun- 
tary ſubſcription. It way firſt opened for the admiſſion 
of patients in the year 1772. 

— is a very handſome aſſembly room, adjoining 
to which is a neat theatre licenced. They have the 


privilege of playing fix months in the year, viz. from 


the beginning of December to the end of May ; be- 
fides a fortnight or three weeks at the time of the ſum- 
mer allizes. On the banks of the river are two places 
of public entertainment in imitation of Vauxhall in 
London, both of which are reſorted to by great num- 
bers ot people. 

At preſent Norwich is in a very flouriſhing ſtate, 


occioned by the great numbers of Flemiſh proteſ- 


— 


| was dedicated to St. 


| 


tants who came to England, in the reign of queen Eli- 
zabeth, to avoid the cruel perſecution of the duke de 
Alva. Theſe uſeful artiſts brought the knowledge of 
their manufactures along with them, which has been 
ſo far encouraged, that the children procure a ſubſiſt · 
ance, by working in the ſmalle articles. Great 
quantities of worſted, ſtuffs, bays, ſerges, ſhalloons, 
crapes, camblets and druggets are made here, beſides 
many other curious articles, trom the fale of which it 
is faid upwards of 200,000. are annually received by 
the city, | 1 

They have alſo an incorporate ſociety, called the 
Ruſſia company, who employ many of the poor people 
in the neighbouring villages to ipin yarn, and there 
is a ſtocking manutactory carried on to ſuck an ex- 
tent, that it is faid the dealers receive, for that article 
only, upwards of 60, oool. annually. 

By the charter granted to this city by Henry IV. 
the government is veſted in a mayor, recorder, ſtew- 
ard, twenty-four aldermen, two ' ſheriffs, fixty com- 
mon-council-men, a town clerk, and other proper 


officers. | 


On the firſt of May the freemen nominate two of 
the aldermen, whom they return to the court, and 


one of them is chofen mayor, and ſworn into the of- 


tice on Tueſday before Midſummer-eve. The may- 


or, recorder and ſte ward are juſtices of the peace, du- 


ring the time of their office; but their juriſdiction ts 
confined to the city and its liberties; and after the 
mayor has ſerved the office, he acts as a juſtice of the 
peace, during his life-time. One of the ſheriffs is 
choſen by the aldermen, and the other by the citizens, 
on the lait Tueſday in Auguſt, and ſworn into office 
on Michaelmas-day. The common-councit are cho- 
ſen the laſt week in Lent, and the two repreſentatives 
to ſerve in parlimaent, are choſen by all the freemen. 

The market at Norwich is juftly' eſteemed one of 
the fineſt in England. It is held twice a week, viz. 
on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, both of which are 
plentifully ſupplied with proviſions; and on the Sa- 
turday there is alſo a market held on the Caſtle-hill 
for all ſorts of cattle. Fhis city is diſtant from Lon- 
don 109 miles. | | 

In the times of popery there were many religious 
foundations in Norwich, ſeveral of which remained 
till the general diſſolution of religious houſes by Hen- 
ry VIII. 

In the reign of king Stephen, a monaſtery was 
founded here for nuns of the BenediQine order, and 
dedicated to St. Mary and St. John, which remained 


| till the general ſuppreſſion, when there was a prioreſs, 


and nine ſiſters, but the revenues were only 64]. 145. 
6d. per annum. 
In the reign of Henry III. the monks of Norwich 
cathedral founded an 91. — called the Spittel, which 
| aul, being under the imme- 
diate inſpection of the convent, who had a right to 
preſide over it, and regulate all its affairs; and there 
was another hoſpital called the Spittel, or St. Ed- 
mund's hoſpital, founded in the reign of Henry J. 
by Hildebrond le Mercer, a citizen of Norwich, but 


it fell to decay long before the diffolution of religious 


houſes, as appears from the ſtate of its annual reve- 
nues, Which at that time amounted to no more than 
145. 2d. 

* the reign of Henry III. when vaſt ſwarms of 
black friars came into England, one Sir Thomas Gel. 
ham, a knight, who had been guilty of many crimes, 
in order to obtain abſolution, invited thofe people 
to ſettle in Norwich, near the church of St. John the 
Baptiſt, where they remained till the reign of Edward 
the Second, when they obtained from the king a 
grant of a piece of ground, on the ſouth fide of the 
river, in the pariſh of St. Andrew, where they built 
a convent, with a ſtately magnificent church. 

The grey friars had alſo a church here, but it is 
not certain by whom it was founded, and the white 
friars had a convent founded in the year 1256, by 
one Philip Congate, a merchant of Norwich, which 
was fituated between the river and St. James's 
church. 

In the reign of Henry the Third Walter de Saf- 

field, 
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512 
field, or, as he is called in ſome antient records, Wal- 
ter Calthorp, biſhop of Norwich, founded and en- 
dowed an hoſpital, which remained till the general 


diſſolution, when its annual revenues amounted to 


1021. 158. 2d. | 
There was alſo a ſmall convent for Pica friars, and 


one for thoſe called de Sacco, which ſtood in the pa- 
riſh of St. Andrew, but it was diſſolved long before 
the reformation, and its revenues given to the convent 
of black-friars. 

Beſides theſe there were ſeveral other religious 
foundations in the neighbourhood of Norwich. 

At a place called Thorp-wood, about a mile from 
the .city, Herbert, one of the biſhops, founded a 
{mall priory, with a chapel, which remained till the 

eneral diſſolution of religious houſes; and about 
alf a-mile to the nk of the city, the ſame pre- 
late founded an hoſpital for the reception of lepers. 

There were ſeveral other hoſpitals and convents 
for leprous perſons; but not the leaſt remains of 
them arc now to be ſeen. 

In the reign of Henry I. Robert Fitzwalter, and Si- 
bill his wife, founded a priory for black monks, at a 
place called Horſham, in St. Faith's, near Norwich, 
which remained till the general diſſolution ; and near 
it was an hoſpital for the knights of St. John of Jeru- 


falem, under the immediate inſpection of the con- 


vent. There was a priory for Cluniac monks, 
founded by William de Glanvill, at Baketon, or 
Bromholm, near Norwich; and at Weybridge, 
in the pariſh of Acle, between Norwich and Yar- 
mouth, there was a ſmall convent of Auſtin monks. 
Both theſe laſt foundations remained tiil the general 
diſſolution of religious houſes. 

The hill, by the fide of which the city of Norwich 
ſtands, is called Muſwell-hill. It is exceeding ſteep, 
and opens to a ſpacious plain, which commands an 
advantageous view of the city. On the top of this 
eminence are the remains of Kett's caſtle, erected by 
that daring inſurgent when he endeavoured to make 
himſelf maſter of the city. At the foot of this hill, 
adjoining to the road that leads to Yarmouth, is a 


deep hollow, which was the place allotted for burning. 


the martyrs during the reign of queen Mary. 
— miles to the ſouth of Norwich is CAls- 


FER, the Vinta Icenorum of the Romans, or the 
capital city of Iceni, out of which, as we have already 
abſerved, it is ſuppoſed the city of Norwich aroſe. 
Part of the walls is till viſible, with the remains of 
four gates and a tower. Great numbers of Roman 
coins have been found here at different periods ; as 
alſo urns and other relicks of antiquity. 

YARMOUTH is a large, populous town, about 
twenty-two miles to the eaſt of Norwich. It received 
its name from its ſituation at the mouth of the river 
Yare; and is alſo called GREAT Y ARMoUTH to di- 
ſtinguiſh it from a ſmall village in its neighbourhood 
called Little Yarmouth. 

The town of Yarmouth was antiently one of the 
cinque-ports.It had aprovoſt granted it by king Henry 
I. and was made a borough by king John. It n 
to ſend members to parliament in the reign of Ed- 
ward I. and in the reign of Henry III. it was encom- 
paſſed by a wall and ditch. In the ſame reign it ſuſ- 
tained conſiderable damage by the plague, which raged 
with ſuch violence as to carry off 7000 of its inha- 
bitants. | | 

During the wars of Edward the Third this town 
ſent 43 ſhips, and 1075 ſeamen, to the kege of Ca- 
lais. Richard the Third granted the inhabitants per- 
miſſion to build a quay for the better convenience of 
landing their goods; after which they had quarrels 
with the cinque ports for being excluded out of their 


number, and conſequently deprived of their privileges. 


On the acceſſion of James I. the inhabitants 
were incorporated by the name of a bailiff, aldermen 
and common council. And king Charles II. granted 
them a new charter, by which they are at preſent go- 


verned, 
Yarmouth is ſituated on a peninſula between the 
fea and the harbour, the latter of which is defended 


by a platform at the entrance, The quay is one of 
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the moſt handſome and convenient in England, and 
ſo commodious that the people may eaſily ſtep from the 
doors of their houſes to the veſſels, and walk from 
one to another in the ſame manner as in Holland. In 
many places it is 80 yards from the houſes to the 
wharf ; and the town. is, in all reſpe&ts, commo- 
diouſly ſituated for trade. Beſides the river Yare 

which is navigable to Norwich, they have the advan- 
tage of two others, namely, the Thyne, which riſes 
in the northern part of the county, and the Wave. 
ney, which is navigable all along the coaſt, between 
Norfolk and Suffolk, as far as Thetford. 

The town of Yarmouth is exceeding populous, by 
reaſon of the great number of thips that are continu- 
ally coming into, and going from the harbour. It is 
not only the chief rendezvous of all the colliers be- 


| tween London and Newcaſtle, but alſo of moſt of the 


ſhips from Leith, and other parts of Scotland. Be- 
ſides the trade which the inhabitants carry on 
with the ports of the Baltic, they likewiſe” export 
great quantities of N to France, Spain, Por- 

moft all the other places 
beyond' the Streights, employing conſtantly upwards 
of 50 ſhips in that trade only ; and above 150 veſſels 


in fiſhing. Upon an average 50,000 barrels of her- 


rings are taken here annually, which loys 2 great 
number of hands, and brings conſiderable 2 14 the 
merchants. 

Nor is the fiſhing trade wholly confined to the tax 
ing of herrings, they alſo catch great nnmbers of 
mackerel in the ſummer, cod, haddocks, &c. in their 
proper ſeaſons, Their ſhips carry great quantities of 

orwich goods to Norway, Sweden and Ruſſta; in 
return for which they take in lading of deals, and all 
other ſorts of naval ſtores: and many veſſels are built 
in their harbour. | | 

There are two pariſh churches in the town, one of 
which is faid to have been built in the reign of Henry 
I. It is a handſome gothic ſtructure, 4 a ſteeple 
ſo high, that it ſerves as a mark for ſeamen. 

Here is a very good hoſpital, well ſupported, and 
two charity-ſchools, the one for thirty-five boys, and 
the other for thirty-two girls, wha are taught read- 
ing, {pinning and making nets. 

The market-place is reckoned one of the beſt in 
England, and the ſeamen brought up in the Yar- 
mouth ſhips are ſaid to excel all others in the kingdom, 

Many of the houſes in Yarmouth are exceeding 
handſome, particularly thoſe on the quay ; and they 
have a very neat theatre, where the Norwich com- 
pany exhibit dramatic pieces about two months in 
the year. 

By the charter of incorporation granted by Charles 
II. this town is governed by a mayor, fever alder- 
men, a recorder, and thirty-ſix common-council. 
The mayor returns the members choſen to repreſent 
the town in parliament, who are elected by the free- 
men, the number of whom amount to about five 


| hundred. | 


This corporation. enjoys particular and extenfive 
privileges, it having both a court of record and an 
admiralty. In the court of record civil cauſes are 
tried for unlimited ſums ; and in the court of admi- 
ralty they can, in ſome caſes, try, condemn, and ex- 
ecute without waiting for a warrant. 

The mayor and atdermen are conſervators of the 
river Ouſe in this county; as alſo of the Humber, 
the Derwent, the Wherfe, the Air, and the Dun in 
Yorkſhire. | 

By an antient cuſtom Yarmouth till appoints cer- 
tain bailiffs as commiſſaries, who, in conjunCtiotr 
with the magiſtrates of the town, hold a court during 
a fair held here on the Friday and Saturday in Eaſter- 
week, called the Herring Fair, to determine all con- 
troverſies, execute juſtice, and keep the peace. 

By a charter granted by Henry III. the town is 
obliged to ſend every year, to the ſheriffs of Norwich, 
an hundred herrings, baked in 24 paſties, which the 
ſheriffs are to deliver to the lord of the manor of Eaſt 
Carleton, a village near New Buckingham; he gives 
the ſheriffs his receipt for them, and, by his tenurc, 
is obliged to preſent them to the king. : 

[2 
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In times of popery there were ſeveral religious 
houſes in Yarmouth, particularly a priory for black 
monks, fountled by Herbert, biſhop of Norwich, 


already mentioned, who from his conduct ſeems 


to have been himſelf a monk. There was likewife a 
convent of black friars, built in the reign of Henry 
III. and an hoſpital, confifting of a warden, eight 
brethren, and the ſame number of ſiſters. 

Yarmouth has a good weekly market on Saturday ; 
and is diſtant from London 113 miles. 

Near Yarmouth is an antient manor-houſe called 

CasToR, where Sir John Faſtolff founded a chauntry 
in the reign of Edward I. And in the reign of Ed- 
ward IV. a collegiate church and hoſpital were found- 
ed at a village called HarinGBy, which remained till 
the general diſſolution of religious houſes. 
At another village, called TorT-MoNACHORUM, 
was a collegiate church in the reign of Henry I. but 
the noble manor having been given to a foreign abbey, 
it was diſſolved in the reign of Henry VI. with the 
alien priories. 

Loppon is a ſmall obſcure town, not containing 
any thing worthy the notice of a traveller. It has, 
however, a weekly market on Friday; and is diſtant 
from London 113 miles. 

There are two villages near this town, where there 
were formerly religious houſes: the one is ALB, 
where a convent for black monks was founded by Her- 
bert, biſhop of Norwich, which continued til] the 
general diflotution of religious houſes. And at the 
other village, called RavEniINGHAaM, one John, of 
Norwich, a knight, founded a college for ſecular 
prieſts in the reign of Edward III. but the monks 
were afterwards removed to the priory of Metting- 
ham-caſtle, near Bungay, in Suffolk. 

There was another ſmall convent at LAN LEV, near 
Lodden, founded by Roger Fitz-Roger-Helk in the 
reign of Richard I. the revenues belonging to which, 
at the general diſſolution of religious houſes, amounted 
to 104]. 16s. 5d. per annum. 

WyMONDHAN, commonly called WIN DHA, is a 
long ſtraggling town, fituated about nine miles to the 
ſouth-weſt of Norwich, in the high road from thence 
to London. It was in this town that the inſurrection 
began under. Kett the Tanner, the cauſe of which, 
with the conſequences that attended it, were as fol- 
low: 

In the reign of Edward VI. great complaints were 
made by the people againſt thoſe who had obtained 

nts of church lands, becauſe the proprietors joined 
eight or ten ſmall farms into one, which could not be 
managed by any perſon, unleſs he had a conſiderable 
ſtock of all ſorts of grain, and the rents were de- 
manded in money ; whereas, in former times, great 
part of it had been taken in cattle, and the fryits of 
the earth. This occaſioned great complaints, and 
was attended with the ruin of many families. The 
diſcontents of the people were fomented by the 
prieſts, and at laſt they aroſein a great body, under the 
command of Robert Kett,a Tanner, and his brother 
William, both inhabitants of this town. 

The firſt thing they did was to pull down all the 
incloſures, after which they marched to Norwich, 
and took that city after a ſmall reſiſtance, by the in- 
habitants ; for the rebels by this time were above ſix- 
teen thouſand ſtrong. Robert Kett acted as chief over 
the army, and ſupreme judge in all civil and criminal 
matters, his ſeat being under a tal} oak, called the 
Tree of Reformation; from whence he iſſued his or- 
ders, and heard complaints. 

News of theſe diforders being tranſmitted to Lon- 
don, the marquis of Northampton, with ſeveral other 
lords, were ſent to diſperſe this formidable mob ; but 
being intimidated at not having ſufficient force, they 
returned, when — Dudley, earl of Warwick, hay- 
ing collected a ſmall army, marched againſt them, 
with a promiſe of pardon to all except the leaders ; 
upon which they laid down their arms and marched 
to their own habitations. The two Kett's fled, but 
were ſoon after taken in a barn, and being ſent up to 
London, were found guilty in the court of King's- 
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Bench; after which William was hung on the ſteeple 
of the church of Wymondham, and Robert hung in 
chains on the walls of Norwich-Caſtle. 

In 1615 above three hundred howfes in this town 
were totally conſumed by fire ; and the plague broke 
out here in 1631, which ſwept off many of the inha- 
bitants. | 

The town of Wymondham is a very poor place, 
and the bufldings in general mean and irregular ; but 
being fituated on the high road from Norwich tg 
London, it has ſeveral good inns for the accommoda - 
tion of travellers. The church, which ſtands on 2 
hill, is a very antient gothic ſtructure, with two loft 
ſteeples ; but it does not contain any thing remarka- 
ble. . 

Here is a free-ſchool founded and endowed by Wil- 
liam de Albioni Piſcerna, who was butler to king 
Henry I. And Matthew Parker, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, gave a ſcholarſhip in his college of Corpus 
Chriſti in Cambridge for a youth educated in this 
ſchool; provided he remained in it five years, and was 
a native of the town. 

As this town is a royal demeſne by preſcription, the 
inhabitants are exempted from ſerving any office, ex- 
cept ſuch as is conſiſtent with their domeſtic govern- 
ment. 

The principal trade of this town conſiſts in the mak 
ing of different articles in wood, ſuch as fpindles, 
ſpoons, ſpiggets, foſſets, &e. 

Before the reformation here was a monaſtery of 
black monks of the order of St. Bennet, founded by 
the ſame perſon who eſtabliſhed the free-ſchool. It 
was annexed to the monaſtery of St. Alban's, with 
this privilege, that they ſhould chuſe their own prior. 
Its revenues, at the general diſſolution of religious 
houſes, were valued at 2121. per annum. The cha- 
pel which belonged to it is now the pariſh church. 

Wymondham has a weekly market on Friday; and 
is diſtant from London gg miles. | 

HinGHAM is a ſmall town, but one of the moft 
agreeable in the whole county, the houſes in general 
being neat and handſome. The country around is 
well cultivated, and the whole has the appearance of 
rural gaiety. Some of the beſt families have made 
choice of this town as a place of retirement, ſeveral 
of whom coming from the capital, have introduced 
the moſt polite faſhions, from whence it is ealled by 
= people of the neighbouring towns, Little Lon- 

on. | 

Hingham has a weekly market on Saturday; and is 
diſtant from London 97 miles. 

WATTON, a town of great antiquity, is fituated a 
little to the ſouth-weſt of Hingham, The moſt re- 
markable edifice in it is the church, which is only 60 
feet long, and 33 feet broad, nor is the ſteęple leſs 
ſingular, it being round at the bottom, and oc - 
lar at top, | | 

This town is noted for ſending great quantities of 
butter to London. It has a weekly market on Wed- 
neſday ; and is diſtant from London q miles. 

There are two villages near Watton, the one cal- 
led Toursox, where there was a chauatry founded in 
the reign of Edward III. for a maſter, and five chap- 
lains z and CaRBROOK, where there were formerly 
two pariſh churches, and a nunnery, whick remained 
till the general diſſolution of religious houſes, but all 
7 — foundations have deen long ſines totally demo- 

iſhed. | | 

ATTLEBOROVUGH is ſaid to have been, in antient 
times, the chief place in this county; and although 
much fallen to decay, it is ſtill a eonſiderable town; 
but it does not contain any building that merits par- 
ticular notice. 

In the reign of Henry IV. Sir Robert Mortimer, 
knight, founded a collegiate church, or chauntry, in 
this town, for a warden and four prieſts; but it does 
not appear to have received any benetaCtions, the 
whole revenues, at its fuppreſſion, amounting only 
to 20]. 16s. 3d. per annum. 

Attleborough has a weekly market on Thurſday 
and is diſtant from London 93 miles. 
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New BucktxHam, {ſo called to diſtinguiſh it from 
Old Buckenham, a ſmall village in its ne:ghbour- 
hood,) is a very antient town, and had formerly a 
{trong caſtle, ſome few remains of which are ſtill to 
be ſeen. This caſtle was probably built before the 
Conqueſt, and the proprietor claimed the privilege of 
acting as butler at the coronation of our kings. 

At preſent this town is a very poor decayed place, 
not containing any thing worthy the notice of a tra- 
veller. It has, however, a weekly market on Satur- 
day; and is diſtant from London 96 miles. 

Orp Buck Ex HAM is only a fmall village, conſiſt- 
ing of a few mean cottages; but it was formerly a 
conſiderable place, and celebrated for having a priory 
of black canons founded in the reign of king Ste- 
phen. It remained till the general diſſolution of re- 
ligious houſes, when its annual revenues were valued 
at 108l. 10s. 2d. 

HaRLEsToON is a poor mean town, the houſes be- 
ing little better than cottages, and the ſtreets dirty 
and ill paved. It has a ſtone bridge over the river 
Waveney ; but no other building that merits particu- 
lar notice. The weekly market is on Wedneſday ; 
and the town is diſtant fi om London 100 miles. 

In the pariſh of Billingford, near Harleſton, one 
William de Bec founded an hoſpital, with a chapel, 
in the reigu of Henry III. for the reception of poor 
travellers. 

Dis is a ſmall, but very neat town, pleaſantly ſitu- 
ated on a riſing ground, near the river Waveney. | 
The church is a very handſome and convenient ſtrue- 
ture; and the houſes in general are well built. It 
has alſo ſeveral good inns for the accommodation of 
travellers. 

In the reign of Henry VIII. John Skelton, poet- 
laureat to the king, was vicar of this pariſh, and ſo 
much eſteemed by Eraſmus, that in one of his epiſtles 
he calls him, the light and honour of the Britiſh 
learning.” He was much addicted to ſatire, and hav- 
ing written ſome verſes againſt Lilly the grammarian, 
he anſwered his invectives in three Latin lines, which 


may be Engliſhed thus: 


Skelton, whilſt thou, to get eſteem, 

A learned poet fain would'ſt ſeem, 

Vain fool thou art, let all men know it, 
Neither learned, nor a poet. 


He likewiſe attacked the Dominicans, whoſe 
conduct he was no ſtranger to; but they took a 
ſeverer revenge than that uſed by the grammarian, fer 
Skelton having kept a woman, who bore him ſeveral 
children, he was, at their inſtigation, accuſed of in- 
contineney to the biſhop cf Norwich, who ſuſpended 
him from his living, and he was obliged to take refuge 


in Weſtminſter Abbey. 
Dis has a weekly market on Friday ; and is diſtant 


from London 91 miles. 

EAST HARLING is lo called, to diſtinguiſh it from 
two ſmall villages, both called Harling, at a ſmall diſ- 
rance to the weſt. It is a poor, mean place, the 
houſes being little better than coitages; nor does it 
contain any thing worthy the notice of a traveller. It 
has, however, a weekly market on Tueſday, and is 
diſtant from London 88 miles. 

THETFORD is a place of conſiderable antiquity, 
and was of great repute under the Eaſt-Saxon kings, 
It is pleaſantly ſituated on the river het, from which 
it receives its name, and the Leſſer Ouſe divides it 
ſrom Suffolk. It is a large, populous town, and the 
inhabirants carry on a conliderable trade in the ma- 
nufactory of woolen cloth, 

In this town and its neighbourhood are many re- 
mains of antiquity, particularly a large mount called 
Caſtle-hill, which is thrown up to a great height, 
and fortified by a double rampart, T here have been 
many conjectures concerning its origin, but the moſt 
probable opinion is, it was one of thole places in 
which the Saxons fo: tified themſelves againſt the 
Danes. | 

Thetford is mentioned in doomiday-book, where 
its chief magiſtrate is called Conſul, from whence it | 
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may be reaſonably ſuppoſed, that when th | 
invaded this part of Britain, they found 9 
Roman town, and probably ſuffered the names of 
the magiſtrates to remain as before. 

It was the ſeat of a biſhop before they removed it + 
Norwich ; and it had many religious houſes, particu 
larly a 3 of Cluniac monks, founded bo 
Roger Bizod in the reign of Henry I. and made ſub 
ject to an abbey in Normandy ; but in the reign of 
Edward III. it was made tree, and remained in a flou 
riſhing ſtate till the general diſſolution of religious 
houſes, when its anaual revenues amounted to 3121 
= f king Steph | 

n the reign of king Stephen, William, earl of 
Warren, founded a _ of the order of the Sr 
Croſs, which remained till the general diſſolution - 
religious houſes ; and there was a houſe for preach. 
ing friars, with feveral others of ſmaller note. 

Here was formerly a mint for coining mo- 
ney, which was eſteemed a great privilege. © It had 
alſo a palace for the kings of England, built by Henr 
T. which remained till the reign of James I. when ja 
was pulled down, and one more maynificent built in 
its ſtead, and ſtill known by the name of the King's 
Houſe, 

This town received its charter of incorporation from 
queen Elizabeth, by which it is under the govern. 
ment of a mayor, recorder, ten aldermen, and twenty 
common- council, aſſiſted by their proper officers. 

The town-hall is a large handſome edifice, and was 
built at the ſole expence of Sir John Williamſon, ſe- 
cretary of ſtate to king Charles II. In this hall the 
Lent aſſizes are held forthe county, and the two repre- 
ſentatives to ſerve in parliament are choſen here by 
the freemen in general. 

Here are three pariſh churches, one on the Suffolk. 
and two on the Norfolk fide of the town ; but neither 


of them contain any thing remarkable, There is 


likewiſe an excellent free-ſchool, 

Though the river, called the Little Ouſe, divides 
Norfolk trom Suffolk at this town, yet on the Suffolk 
lide, adjoining to Thetford, is a large ſuburb incor- 


| porated with it, in which are the ruins of ſeveral re- 


ligious houſes, particularly a convent for canons re- 
gular, who were afterwards turned out, and nuns 
placed in their ſtead. 


Thetford has a good weekly market on Saturday, 


and is diſtant from London 80 miles. 


METHWOLD is a poor, mean place, the houſes being 


low, and the ſtreets dirty, nor does it contain any 
thing that merits the notice of a traveller. It is, 
however, particularly noted for the breeding of rab- 
bits, which are ſaid to be the beſt in England, and 
called by the poulterers Mewil rabbits. It has been 
remarkable for breeding theſe creatures ever ſince the 
reign of Canute; and at preſent great numbers ot 
* war to the London markets. 
he weekly market is on Tuelda the town i 

diſtant from —— 86 miles. 2 11 3 

At BROOM-HALL, a ſmall village in the neighbour- 
hood of Meihwold, was a priory for Auguſtine monks, 
founded in the beginning of the reiga of Henry III. 
and dedicated to St. Thomas a Becket. It was one 
of thoſe ſmaller convents diſſolved in 1328, which 
cardinal Wolſey obtained for the uſe of Chriit-church 
in Oxford. | 

There was alſo a priory of Cluniac monks at a 
place called STEVESHOLM, in the pariſh of Meth- 


| wold; and in the latter end of the reign of Edward 


tae Third a ſmall religious houſe was founded at a 
place called NewBRIDGE, which became the reſidence 
of begging hermits ; but it fel] to decay long betore 


the diilolution of religious houſes. 


At a village, called WzETinG-ALL-SAINTS, near 
the borders of Suffolk, are the ruins of an antjeut 
caſtle; and about a mile diſtant are the remains of 2 
for tification, ſuppoſed to be Roman, many of the 
ditches and banks being ſtill viſible. 

Near Weeting is a pleaſant path, called WALsinG- 
HAM-WAY, it being the road the pilgrims uſed ro 


paſs, who went to viſit a famous ſhrine, ta the me- 


mory of the lady of Walſingham; and about a mile 
northward 
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hward is another way like the former, on which 
—— two eroſſes of — tanaded to be erected for 

e direction of pilgrims. | 
88 — called MARKET-Dowxnau, 
is pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the Great OQuſe, 
which is navigable to this place. It received its name 
from its hilly ſituation, Don or Down ſignifying a 
hill. There is a bridge over the river, but it is at pre- 
ſent in a very bad condition. The town does not 
contain any thing remarkable, except its church, 
which is a neat ſtructure, and conveniently formed 
for the performance of divine worſhip. : 

The market of Downham is of very antient date, 
it being confirmed by Edward the Confeſſor. It is 
held on Saturday, and the town is diſtant from Lon- 
don 86 miles. 2 

In antient times Downham had ſeyeral religious 
foundations, particularly a priory of . Benedictine 
monks, which was afterwards united to the monal- 
tery of Ely, The Benedictines had allo another pri- 
ory at a {inall village in the neighbourhood called 
Weakham, which was founded in the reign of Ri- 
chard I. but afterwards annexed to the abbey of 
Durham. | | 

About three miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Pownham 
is a village called WesT-DEREHAM, once remarkable 
for a monaſtery of White Canons, founded by Hu- 
bert Walter, archbiſhop of Canterbury, in the reign; 
of king John, the revenues of which, at its ſuppreſ- 
tion, were valued at 2521. per annum. 

To the ſouth of Weſt-Dereham is a ſmall village 
called HeLGay, ſituated in a peninſula, conſiſting of 
about 1000 acres. There is a cireumſtance attendant 
on this village and its neighbourhood of the-moſt ſin- 
gular nature. Once in fix or ſeven years the fields 
are infeſted with an incredible number of mice, which 
would, like locuſts, devour the corn; but, as certain 
as this viſitation happens, a prodigious flight of Nor- 
way owls are ſeen to arrive, and ſtay till they have to- 
tally deſtroyed thoſe miſchievous animals, The in- 
habitants of the village pay almoſt the ſame venera- 
tion to theſe birds as the — did to the ibis, 
and will not annoy them, which they might eaſily do, 
from their being exceeding tame. They are day 
birds, and far more beautiful than the owls of this 
country: they have longiſh ears, and in other reſpects 
their heads reſemble thoſe of cats. They do not 
meddle with any thing, except the mice, and con- 
ſtantly return home as ſoon as they have executed the 
buſineſs which they are providentially ſent to per- 
form. | 

SWAFFHAM is a {mall but very neat town, and ſitu- 
ated in one of the moſt healthful ſpats in the whole 
county. The church is a very handſome ſtructure, 
and the north ifle, which is exceeding beautiful, is 
ſaid to have been huilt by a travelling pedlar. The 
town is famous for making ſpurs; and in its 
neighbourhood are frequent horſe-races. : The week- 
ly market is on Saturday, and the town is diſtant 
— London 94 miles. | 

The moſt remarkable villages in the neighbourhood 
of this town are, SPERLE, a very pleaſant place, 
where there was a priory of black monks, diſſolved in 
the reign of Henry VI. and MaxHhAu, where there 
was a convent for nuns of the Ciſtertian order, which 
remained till the general diſſolution of religious 
houſes. 

Near theſe is a village called NeRBoRouGn, where 
are the remains of an antient intrenchment, probably 
thrown up by the Saxons, when the Danes landed 
on this coaſt. 

At another village, called PexTNey,. Robert de 
Vaux, one of the barons: who accompanied William 
the Conqueror, founded a convent for black canons, 
which remained till the general diſſalution, when its 
revenues amounted to 170l. 48. 9d. 

There is another village a little diſtant from Pent- 


ney, called CASTTE-AcnRk, where there are the re- 
mains of a caſtle, the antient ſeat of the earls of | 


Warren. It feems to have been a place of great 
ſtrength, from the remains of the walls now ſtand- 
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but coming by exchange into the hands of that mo- 


| bly regular and well- built. 
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ing, but the whole is only a heap of ruins. The firſt 
earl of Warren founded a priory here for Benedictine 
monks, in the reign of William Rufus, which in 
latter ages, became a conſiderable place, as appears 
by its revenues; which, at its ſuppreſſion, amounted 
to upwards of 30ooul. 4 

At another village called WEST-Acxt, Oliver the 
prieſt of the pariſh,” founded a' convent fo? Auguſtine 
canons, which, like the other, became a place of 
great repute, having received confideratle benefactiòns 
from wealthy devotees, ſo that at the general diſſo- 
lution of religious houſes, its revenues were al- 
moſt equal to thoſe of Caſtle- Acre. 

There was an alien priory of black monks, at a 
village called SpoRTE, and in the reign of Henry II. 
Sir Ralph Meyngaryn, founded another for the ſame 
oder, at a village called Wapurn. Flt 

The laſt place we ſhall mention in this neighbour- 
hood is NARFobn, where there is a fine feat belong- 
ing to Price Fountain, Eſq, whieh' contains many 
fine paintings, executed by the beſt Italian maſters. 

SEECHY, or SBECHING, is an agreeable little town, 

leaſantly ſituated on a ſmall river that is navigable for 
— it has a conliderable market held once a fort- 
night, that is, every other Tueſday; for fat byl- 
locks; and is diſtant from London 93 miles. 

Lynn REOISG, or King's LyXRN, is ſo called to di- 
ſtinguiſh it from three villages in its neighbourhood, 


called Old Lynn, Weſt Lynn, and North Lynn. Be- 
fore the reign of Henry VIII. it was called Biſhop's 


Lynn, from its belonging to the biſhop of Norwich; 


narch, it obtained its preſent name. | 
It was an antient borough by preſcription, but in 
the reign; of king John, that prince granted it very 


large privileges becauſe the inhabitants hat aſſiſted 


him in oppoſing the barons, He appointed it to be 
governed by a. provoſt, and as a mark of his reſpect, 
gave a ſilver cup weighing eight ounces, and four large 
ſilyver maces, which are ſtill carried, in all pub- 
lic procefſions, before the mayor; and when the place 
was delivered by the biſhop- of Norwich to Henry 
VIII. that prince gave them a fword, which is till 
preſerved, and ' likewiſe carried before the mayor on 
all public occaſions, | % 

The inhabitants of Lynn were as loyal to Henry III. 
as they had been to his father John, in return for 
which that prince granted them a new charter to be 
governed by a mayor. During the civil wars in the 
laſt century, it held out for Charles I. above three 
weeks, againſt an army of 18,000 men,; but not bei 
properly. ſupphed with arms and ammunition, it 


was obliged to ſurrender, and pay as mueh money 


as would ſupport the army for one month, 
Lynn is a large, rich, and populous town; tolera- 


ſurrounded with.a wall and a deep trench, and through 
it runs four ſmall rivers, over which there are fifteen 
bridges. The river Ouſe is about as broad here as 
the Fhames at London Bridge, and the tide riſes 20 
feet perpendicular. 


Here are two pariſh churches, one of whica is de- 


dicated to All-Saints, and the other to St. Margaret, 


Ihe latter is a beautiful ſtructure, built in the gothic 


taſte, and is one of the largeſt churches in England. 
Over the middle of the croſs ifte is a handſome lan- 
tern ; and at the weſt door are two towers. 
af theſe are eight muſical bells, and on the other is 2 
ſpire 280 feet high, The body of the church conſiſts 
of three large ifles ; and in one part of it is a well 
furniſhed library, for the uſe of the clergy. In the 
month of September, 1741, the ſpires of both theſe 
churches were blown down; but they have been fince 
rebuilt in a more handfome manner- 0 

Beſides theſe ehurches, there is alſo a chapel of 
eaſe, called St, Nicholas, which is built in x moſt cu- 


| rious manner, and eſteemed the handſomeſt of the 


kind in England, The tower, which is of free- 
ſtone, is 150 feet high, with an octagon ſpire ; and 


within the chapel is a library ſupported by voluntary 
1 ö | 


ſubſcription, 
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The greateſt part of it is 
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Here are alſo two meetihg houſes, one for the Preſ- 
by terians, and another ſor the Quakers. - There is 
like wiſe an excellent free-ſchoal, a work-houſe, and 
leveral alms- houſes. 

The market place is exceeding ſpacious, in the 
quadrangle of which is a ſtatue of king William III. 
and a crofs covered with a dome, encompaſſed with a 
gallery, and ſuported by 16 pillars. The market- 
houſe is built with free-ſtone in the modern taſte, It 
is 70 feet high, and adorned with ſtatues and other 
embelliſhments. 

Here 1s a very 
rooms, Which are three in number, are titted up in 
the neateſt manner. They have likewiſe a card- 
room; ſo that nothing is wanting to render the place 
as agreeable as poſſibie. 

The quay is very convenient; and near it is the 
cuſtom-houſe and warehouſes for the merchants. 

The town-houſe is a noble ſtructure, as is alſo the 
exchange, which is entirely of free-ſtone, and was 
built at the expence of fir John Turner. | 

This town was conlidered as a ſtrong garriſon be- 
fore the modern art of fortification | began to be prac- 
ticed, and there are ſtill ſo many remains of the walls, 
that the place might be put in a proper poſture of de- 
tence in a few days. The harbour, however, is well 
guarded, and there is a battery, called St. Ann's plat- 


torm, at the north end of the town, on which twelve 
great guns are mounted, commanding the whole en- 


trance to the harbour. 5? 

There is no p'ace better ſituated for trade than 
Lynn, as it has an opportunity of ſending thips into 
many of the different counties in England, beſides 
Holland, and the Baltic. Their trade with New- 
caſtle is very extenſive in coals, and they export more 
corn than any town in England, except Hull in Y ork- 
ſhire. They import great quantities of wines, and 
other foreign liquors, which are landed at a place cal- 
led the King's Staith, or Quay, where there are ſe- 
veral handſome buildings, with a ſtatue of James 1. 

With reſpec to religious foundations, in the times 
of popery, there were ſeveral at this place, particu- 
larly a priory for Benedictine monks, founded by 
Herbert, biſhop. of Norwich, the great patron of the 
regular prieſts, in the reign of Henry I. And in the 
reign of king Stephen, Petrus Capellarius founded 
and endowed an hoſpital for leprous perſons, of 
which ſome part is ſtill remaining. There was alſo a 
convent of grey friars here; and in the reign of Kd- 
ward I. the friars de Penitentia obtained a fertlement 
here, | where they remained til} the genera] diſſolution 
of religious houſes. There were likewiſe a convent 
for black friars, and a college of ſecular prieſts, with 
a priory of Auſtin monks, and an hoſpital dedicated 
to John the Baptiſt ; but the remains of all theſe an- 
tient edifices are now loſt in the wrecks of time. 

The government of this town 1s veſted in a mayor, 
high ſteward, under ſte ward, recorder, twelve alder- 
men, and e ghteen common council men, with other 
proper officers, | A cuſtom has been obſerved here ever 


fince the year 1588, which ought to be imitated by. 


every tr ding town in the Britiſh dominions, namely, 
that when any controverſy ariſes among the inhabi- 
tants, the mayor, aldermen, and ſome of the principal 


houſekeepers meet as arbitrators, and ſettle the aftair 


in an amicable manner, without putting the parties ta 
the expence of going to WW . 
Lynn has two weekly markets, viz. on Tueſdays 
and Saturdays, and is diſtant from London 98 miles. 
Oppoſite 10 Lynn, on the other fide of the river 
Ouſe, is a {mall town called Mas$HLAanD, ſituated in 
a neck land in the ferm af a peninſula, and almoſt ſur- 
rounded by water. The ground adjoining to it is ex- 
ceeding marſhy, and contains ſeveral thouſand acres, 
where there are ditches made to drain off the waters, 
Of late years it has been ſecured by a good ſtone wall, 
and now produces great plenty of corn and paſtu 
rage. | | | 
At a village in the neighbourhood called SouTH- 
LyNN, was formerly a ſmall priory. And at another 
village called BLAcKB0Ro0UGH, Roger de Scale, a pow- 


cod theatre, and: the aſſembly. 
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erful baron in the reign of Henry II. founded a pri- 
ory for monks and nuns of the Benedictine order. {+ 
remained till the general diſſolution of religious houſes. 
when its annual revenues were valued at 421. 6s. 7d. ; 

CasTLE-RisiNG received its name from an old 
caſtle, which, together with the town, is ſituated on x 
lofty eminence. This caftle was built by William de 
Albini, earl of Arundel and Suſſex, in the reign of 
Henry I. ere were in the walls of it three towers. 
which the lords Hunſtanton, Watton and Ridon were 
bound to defend and maintain; and to ſupport their 
men, they had power given them, by a ſtatute of the 
third of Edward I, to take proviſions from the circum- 
jacent villages, paying for it within forty days. From 
king Henry I. to the ayth of Henry III. the Albines 
earls of Arundel and Suſſex, held this caltle, by which 
tenure they enjoyed a third part of the cuſtoms of the 
port of Lynn, till the people of that town beſieged one 
ol the earls in the caſtle, and fo perplexed him, that he 

' was; obliged to relinquith his right, and ſwear never 
to attempt the recovery. Some remains of this an- 
tient caſtle are ſtill to be ſeen. 

The town is an antient borough by preſcription, 
and is under the government of a mayor and twelve 
aldermen. It was formerly a conſiderable place, but 
its harbour —— up with ſand, it is in a 

manner deſerted, and has loſt not only its trade, but 
moſt of its inhabitants. | 

Here are, however, an alms-houſe ſor twelve pcor 
men, and another for twenty-four widows. They 
were both founded and endowed by one of the Hou 
ard family, who alſo left the town a large park, with 
the privilege of a foreſt. 

This town, which has neither market nor fair, is 
| diſtant from London 102 miles. 

' SNETSHAM is pleaſantly ſituated near the riſe of 

the little river _ It was formerly famous for its 

herds of cattle, from whence it was called Neotſham, 
which in length of time was corrupted to Snetſham. 

'This town was once a royal demeſne, and had ma- 
ny privileges; but it is now an inconſiderable place. 
It is, however, famous for having in it the ſeat of 
Nicholas Styleman, Eſq. whoſe lady having, from her 
early years, imbibed a taſte for rural artichecture, has 
ſpent ſeveral years in laying out the garden, and other 
plantations in fuch a manner as does honour to her 
good ſenſe, and remains a convincing proof that the 
knowledge of the uſeful arts are not ſolely contined to 
the male ſpecies. Indeed the whole of theſe planta- 
tions exhibit ſuch an amazing variety of real beau- 
ties, that the mind is filled with wonder in contem- 


| plating the ftrength of that judgment in a lady, who 


was able to comprehend ſuch an unbounded number 
af objects. 8 ä 
SNETSHAM has a weekly market on Friday; and is 
diſtant from London 108 miles. 
To the north-eaſt of Snetſham is a village called 
Dockixc, at the entrance of which is the ſeat of 
Mrs. Henley, where the plantations, though ſmal!, 
are agreeably laid out. There is a light and elegant 
temple, ſo well placed as both to command a tine 
view of the country, and an agreeable proſpe& of the 
houſe, Here is alſo an hermitage, which conſiſts of 
a little cottage of two rooms, ſituated in a plantation 
of firs and ſhrubs. The firſt room is walled with 
oyſter ſhells, the white fide outwards, 'and the brown 
edges filed off: the pavement is of clean ſmall pebbles, 
and the chimney-piece of grotto ſhell-work : the ceil- 
| — and at one end of the room is the her- 
mit's bed, which has painted canvas window cur- 
tains, The other room is wainſcoted with curious 
old carved wainſcot of the reign of Henry VII. and 
the ceiling, &c. decorated in a ruſtic manner, with 
feſtoons of ſea- weed, painted ropes, and deal ſhav- 
ings, in a gothic, but very neat taſte. 
To the north-weſt of Sneiſham is a place called 
HUuNSTANTON, where was a royal tower built by St. 
Edmund, king and ' martyr. Here that prince lived 
near a year in retirement, during which he got the 
pſalms of David, in the Saxon tongue, by heart. 
About tour miles to the north-eaſt of this village is 
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Sr. EpmunD's Cars, ſo called from the before- men- 
tioned prince, who landed at a port near it, with a 
great retinue from Germany, on Offa 7 
him his heir by adoption to the kingdom of the Ea 


Angles. 


At a ſmall diſtance from St. Edmund's Cape is 


Br ANnCASTER, the antient Brannodunum of the Ro- 
mans, though it is now but a country village, Many 
coins and other antiquities have been found here at 
different periods; but the whole of the camp, or 
caſtle, has been long ſince totally demoliſhed. The 
principal traffic of this place conſiſts in the exportation 
of corn, and here is the greateſt malt-houſe in Eng- 
land, 


market town, and to diſtinguiſh it from ſeven villages 
at a ſmall diſtance, known by the name of Burnham, 
and diſtinguiſhed from each other by a particular ap- 
pellation. 


This town is ſituated near the ſea, and the inhabi- 


tants carry on a conſiderable trade both to Holland and 
the Baltic. In antient times it had a convent for Car- 
natic friars, founded in the reign of Henry III. At 
preſent it is but a poor place, not containing any thing 
that merits particular notice. The weekly market is 
on Saturday,and the town is diſtant from Lendon 129 
miles. £4 

A little to the north-weſt of this town is, a village 


called Bux N HA DEETDALE, in the neighbourhood 


of which are many ſalt marſhes, whjch are not only 
excellent for the feeding iheep, but likewiſe keep- 
ing them in good health. The place is likewiſe re- 


markable for having ſeveral antient funeral monu-, 


ments, which were probably erected by the Saxons 
ſoon after their arrival in this iſland. 


The other villages of the name of Burnham do not 


admit of any thing that merits particular notice. 

Near Burnham Deepdale is a village called CREKE, 
where there is an antient fortification, which was 
probably thrown up by the Saxons after they returned 
trom the ſlaughter of the Scots and Picts at Stamford 
in Lincolnſhire. There was alſo in the fame pariſh a 
church founded in the reign of Henry III. for Auguſ- 
tine monks ; but it was made ſubject to the abbey of 
Walſingham. There was allo a ſmall chauntry 
founded by Sir Robert de Nerford in the reign of king 
John; and near it was an hoſpital for poor people, 
which was diſſolved in the reign of Henry VII. 

FAKENHAM is only à ſmall town, though of conſi- 
derable antiquity, and was once noted for its ſalt-pits. 
On a hill, in the neighbourhood of the town, the ſhe- 
riffs hold a court, or term, in the antient manner, 
namely, in the open air ; but it is not to be ſuppoſed 
they do much bulineſs. The town has a weekly 
market on Thurſday, and is diſtant from London 
110 miles, 

At a village called HRMr rox, in the neighbourhood 
of Fakenham, was a convent for Auguſtine canons, 
founded by Roger St. Martin in the reign of Henry 
I. And at another village, called Easr RüphaAu, 
was a priory ot the ſame order, founded by William 
Chaney, both of which remained till the general diſ- 
ſolution of religious houſes. 

About two miles to the weſt of Rudham is Houcn- 
ToN-HaLlL, the ſeat of the earl of Orford built by 
his lordſhip's grandfather, while he was prime mini 
ter to George I. and II. It is a moſt noble edifice, 
and built in general in the Ionic order. Every part 
of the gardens adjoining to this magnificent edifice 
are laid out with the greateſt judgment, and executed 
in ſuch a manner as does honour to the artiſts con- 
cerned, and the rooms are not only furniſhed in the 
moſt elegant manner, but alſo adorned with the fineſt 
paintings. 

When the late emperor of Germany, then duke of 
Lorrain, viſited England in 1730, Sir Robert Walpole 
entertained him at Haughton- hall in ſucha magnificent 
manner as is ſcarcely to be paralleled in the annals of 
this country. This noble houſe of lord Orford's is a- 
dorned with ſo many curiofities, that it would requirea 
whole volume to contain a proper deſcription of them. 

To the ſouth of Fakenham is RainsHam, the ſeat 
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MARKET-BURNHAM is ſo called from its being a 


— 


— 


of lord Townſhend, The country round it is finely 


cultivated, and the ſituation of the houſe, the park, 


and the water, exceeding agreeable. | 
W ALSINGHAM is a pretty neat town, though ver 
inconſiderable to what it was formerly. In antien 


times it was greatly frequented by pilgrims, who 


came here to pay their devotions at a chapel dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary, where there is a ſpring ill cal- 
led the Virgin Mary's, or the Holy Well; and on a 


ſtone upon the edge of it is a croſs, where the people 


uſed to kneel when they came to drink the waters. 
Here was alſo a monaſtery founded before the Nor- 
man conqueſt for Black Canons by the lady of one of 


thoſe Norman barons who came into England with 


Edward the Confeſſor. It remained till the general 
diſſolution of religious houſes, when its annual re- 
venues amounted to 3911. 118. 7d. per annum. Some 
remains of this antient building are ſtill to be ſeen, 
from the whole of which it appears to have been ori- 
ginally a ſpacious and magnificent ſtructure. : 

Walſingham has a weekly market on Friday, and is 
diſtant from London 116 miles. 


In the neighbourhood of Walſingham was Bing 


ham Priory, which was a cell belonging to St. Al- 
ban's in Hertfordſhire, and founded by Peter de Va- 
loines, nephew to William the Conqueror. Part of 
this antient ſtructure is ſtill remaining, and has the 
appearance of a fine church. At one end is a beauti- 
ful front of gothic workmanſhip, and under the great 
window is a portico. At the ſuppreſſion its revenues 
were valued at 160l. per annum. 

A little to the north of Walſingham is OLD or 
LirTLE*'WALSINGHAM, fo called to diſtinguiſh it 
from the other, which is called Great. It is a 21 
agreeable village, and in the reign of Edward II 


Elizabeth, counteſs of Clare, founded a priory here 


for Franciſcans, which remained till the general diſſo- 
lution of religious houſes. | : 
Welle is a long, ſtraggling town, and principally 
inhabited by ſea-faring people, who carry on a conſi- 
derable trade with Holland; and when the ports are 
open for the exportation of grain, prodigious quanti- 


ties of corn are ſent from this place, as the country 


around produces very rich crops. The tide here ebbs 


out near two miles, which is owing to the flatnefs of 


the ſhore. 


Before the reign of Edward IV. the manor of this 
town belonged to a foreign monaſtery ; but that prince 


ſettled its revenues on the collegiate chapel of St. Ste- 


phen's, Weſtminſter. 


This town does not contain any thing that deferves 


the notice of a traveller, and is fo poor a place as not 
to have either market or fair. It is diftant from Lon- 
don 121 miles. 

About two miles from Wells is a village called 
HoLKAM, remarkable for having in it a fine ſeat be- 
longing to the counteſs of Leiceſter. This noble 
ſtructure is deſigned with great judgment, and finiſhed 
in the moſt elegant manner. At the bottom of the 
hill are two lodges for porters, and as you approach 
the ſummit you come to a fine obeliſk, with planta- 
tions on each fide, and eight viſtas open all at once, 
which fill the mind of the ſpectator with apleafing aſto- 
niſhment. From the firſt there is a view of the ſouth 
front of the houſe; from the ſecond Holkam church 
is ſeen at a diſtance on the top of a hill; from the 
third there is a proſpect of the town of Wells, and 
ſome cottages in the wood ; the fourth preſents a 
view of a triumphal arch, and the remaining four 
open a proſpect through the plantations to the neigh- 
bouring country, which charms the ſpectator with a 
variety of rural ſcenes, There is ſuch a profuſion of 
charms, that one is inſtantly led off from beholding 
one thing by the agreeable variety of another. The 


ſea, a lake in the park, with the woods, gardens, and 


country villages, are all admirable, eſpecially as they 
are ſeen to ſuch diſtinguiſhed advantage. 

The houſe, which is built in a ſingular manner, 
conſiſts of two fronts, each of which has two wings. 
The portico is ſupported by eighteen magnificent pil- 
lars of the Corinthian order, and is a fine room, the 
walls being all of Derbyſhire marble. The ſaloon is 
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318 
large, and hung with crimſon velvet, having pier- 
glaſſes in the moſt elegant taſte. This room is 42 
teet by. 27, and the drawing-room is 33 by 22. There 
are ſeveral tables of pure agate, which, with the cu- 
rious frames and deſigns of the glaſſes, give the whole 
a moſt magnificent appearance. 

From this room there is a paſſage ro the chapel, 
and from thence to the ſtate gallery. The altar in the 
chapel is executed in the fineſt taſte, and conſidered 
as one of the greateſt ornaments of the place; and 
the ſtate bed-chamber, which is 30 by 24 feet, is hung 
with tapeftry of the molt excellent patterns, and the 
colours the moſt brilliant that can be imagined. 

The other rooms are all equally elegant, and have 
been laid out with that judgement which is requiſite to 
form true taſte, and conſtitute the difference between 
meanneſs and magnificence. Beſides other orna- 
ments, they are decorated with many beautiful paint- 
ings, executed by the moſt diſtinguiſhed Italian artiſts, 
and the whole will remain an honour to the good taſte 
of the founder, while virtue and ingenuity are inſe- 
parably connected. 

A little to the eaſt of Wells is BLAKENEY, a noted 
place for fiſhing ; but it does not contain any thing 
remarkable. It was here that the ingenious Mr. 
Cobb propoſed eſtabliſhing a fiſhery to ſupply the city 
of Norwich, on his new-invented plan in 1769, for 
which he obtained a patent from his . Seve- 
ral gentlemen entered into an aſſociation to ſupport an 
undertaking that was likely to have been attended 
with many beneficial conſequences, but the whole was 
fruſtrated for want of unanimity among the parties. 

In the reign of Edward I. a convent was founded 
at this place for Carmelite Friars ; but it was diſſol- 
ved many years before the reformation. 

Near Blakeney is a large village called CLay ; but 
it does not contain any thing remarkable. 

Hor is a very neat town, and well inhabited. The 
church is a handſome ſtructure, and contains ſeveral 
curious ornaments. Here is a good aſſembly-room, 
and ſeveral good buildings belonging to private gen- 
tlemen. | 

In the reign of Henry II. Maud de Harſcoyle foun- 
ded a convent near this town, which was made ſub- 
ject to the abby of Savigny in Normandy, and filled 
with monks ot the Ciſtertian order ; but it was after- 
wards annexed to the priory of Long Benington in 


Lincolnſhire. 
Holt has a weekly market on Saturday, and is diſ- 


tant from London 122 miles. 

CROMER is a ſmall ſea-port town, but was formerly 
a place of conſiderable repute, and had two parith 
churches, one of which was ſwallowed up by the 
ſea, and at the ſame time many houſes were deſtroy- 
ed. There are till a conſiderable number of inhabi- 
tants in the place, who are moſtly filhermen employed 
in catching lobſters, which re lent both to Norwich 
and London. The town has a weekly market on 
Saturday, and is diſtant from London 127 wiles. 

At a {mall village called SHERRINGHAM, near Cro- 

mer, was formerly a cell of Black Cannons belong- 
ing to an abby in Normandy. And at GRIMMINGHAM, 
another village in the neighbourhood, is ſtill kept up 
the antient tenure of ſocage, when the tenant, inſtead 
of paying his money, works ſeveral days for the lord 
of the manor ; but this is only done by copyhold- 
ers. 
AYLSHAM, or ALESHAM, is a neat populous town, 
where a conſiderable manufactory is carried on in the 
making of ſtockings. The manor of this town was 
part of the eſtate of John of Gaunt, and is now an- 
nexed to the crown, as belonging to the duchy ot 
Lancaſter. The weekly market is on Saturday, and 
the town is diſtant from London 121 miles. 

Near Aylſham is a village called OxtxHe ap, where, 
in 1667, ſeveral urns were diſcovered, about two feet 
under the ſurface of the earth, one of which had thirty 
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holes in it, and meaſured on each ſide two yards and 
three quarters, being all of one piece, and ſuppoſed to 
have lain there before the Romans were converted to 
the Chriſtian religion. 

WorsTED carries on a conſiderable manufactory in 
ſtockings, ſtuffs, and ſeveral! other articles, from 
the firſt of which it receives its name, this being the 
place where worſted was firſt made in the kingdom. 

The town is briſk and lively, but it does not con. 
tain any thing remarkable. It has a weekly market 
on Saturday, and is diſtant from London 120 miles. 

The moſt remarkable villages in this neighbour. 
hood are, HorsTeD, where there is a handſome go- 
thic church, which was once under the patronage of 
a foreign monaſtery ; and BeesToN, where the lady 
Margery de Creſſy founded a monaſtery for Auguſtine 
monks in the reign of king John, which remained 
till the general diſſolution of religious houſes. 

In the reign of Henry III. a monaſtery was foun- 
ded at HoR NIN, a ſmall village near this town, but it 
was made ſubject to the abbey of St. Bennet's. It is 
remarkable in the Hiſtory of England for the bravery 
of the monks, who oppoſed William the Conqueror, 
by tortifying their convent, and ſtanding a fiege for 
above a week, when one of the monks having betrayed 
the place to William the Conqueror, upon a promiſe 
of being made abbot, as ſoon as William had taken 
the convent, he ordered the monk to be hanged on 
the top of the gate. 

At another village, called Less1x6Ham, near Hor- 
ning, Gerard de Gourney founded a convent for 
Black Monks in the reign of William Rutus. It 
was ſubject to the abbey of Bec in Normandy, but 
being an alien priory, it was diſſolved in the re gn of 
Henry VI. me its revenues given to King's College, 
Cambridge. 

Cas rod, or CawsTox, is a ſmall, but very neat 
town, pleaſantly ſituated on the river Bure, over 
which there is a bridge. Some of the houſes are neat, 
but there is not any building that merits particular 
notice, The town has a weekly market on I'ueſlay, 
and is diſtant from London 112 miles. 

REEPHAM is a ſmall town, but remarkable for car- 
rying on a conſiderable trade in the making of malt. 


It was formerly famous for having three churches 21! 


in one church-yard ; but two of them are totally de- 
moliſhed. The town has a weekly market on datur- 
dag and is diſtant from London 109 miles. 

ear Reepham is a ſmall vilfage called MorTjor, 
where a convent was founded in the reign of king 
Jobn for Black Canons, which remained till the ge- 
neral diſſolution of religious houſes. 

MATTISHALEL is a very poor place, not containing 
any thing that deſerves particular notice. 

EREHAM, or MARKET-DEREHAM, the laſt town 
we have to mention in this county, is a long ſtragg- 
ling place, and the buildings in general are irregular. 
It had a monaſtery during the reigns of the Ealt- 
Saxon kings, but it was total y deſtroyed by the Danes, 
and never after rebuilt, This town has a good weekly 
—_ on Friday, and is diſtant from London 109 
miles, 

In the neighbourhood of Dereham is a village cal- 


led WenpLiNG, where, in the reign of Henry III. 


one William de Wendling founded a convent for 
monks of the Premonſtatenũian order, which remained 
till the general diſſolution of religious houſes, when 
its annual revenues amounted to 5ol. 18s. 4d. 

At another village, called ST. BENNET's HoLm, 
was a religious houſe in the times of the Saxons ; but 
the Danes murdered the prieſts, and demolithed the 
building. Another was afterwards erected by one 
Woltfric, a Saxon, for the uſe of Benedictine monks, 
which received ſo many benefactions in latter times, 
that at the general diſſolution of religious houſes, its 


annual revenues amounted to 5831, 175. 
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A Correct Liſt of the FAI RS in NOR F OL K. | 
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Places. Months. Days Articles ſold. Places. Months. a Articles ſold. | 
" | 4 
— — — — —— — — — — — — — — — — — 1 . 
2 | 
Aldebur June 21 |Horſes Mond, after ? ; 1 N 
8 April 11 Ingham | Whit Mond. Horſes, &c. ö 
Attleborough Holy Thurſ. Cattle & Toys Kenninghall July 7 Cattle and Toys | [ 
May 15 Kipmaſh Auguſt 24 [Sheep | 
March 23 | Eaſter Mon. | 
Ayleſham Laſt Thurſ. | > Cattle, Horſes, &. Loddon Mond. after Petty Chapmen ; 
in Sept. Martinmas Horſes and Hogs 
anhm January 22 [Horſes and Toys November | 11 i i 
Mond. after Lychim — 1 Toys 4 . 
romhall Aſcenſion Petty Chapmen Lynn February 2 [Wearing Apparel, &c.} 
November | 30 | Tueſ bef. | 
rumhall July 7 [Horſes and Toys Maſſingham Eaſter Horſes, &c, ö 
3 f March 15 | Cheeſe November | 8 | 
Auguſt 1 | Horſes Mattiſhall ö Tueſ. bef. Toys | 
8 April 18 | I Tos. &c Holy Thurſ. | 
WP” July 25 ERP Methwould April 25 |Cattle 28 
January 10 1 May 29 |Cheeſe and Cattle 
awiton April 14 2 4 —— New Buckenham 1 22 Ditto and Toys 
Auguſt 28 P Northwalſham |[Afcenſ. Day |[Horſes, Cattle, &c. 
Clay July 19 | Horſes Northwould November | 3o Cattle and Toys 
Coltiſhall Whit Mon. Petty Chapmen Day before | 
riſſingham- magna Auguſt 12 Horſes and Toys Good Friday | 
Cromer —— Mon. Petty Chapmen Ned Sat. before Horſes, Sheep and 
February 3 . Whit Sund. Lambs 
ercham 1 * 28 Cattle and Toys Satur. after 
iſs 0 —_ —— [Ditto ditto | | 
| Apri 27 [Horſes and Toys Oxbrough March 25 Horſes and Toys ; 
ownham November 2 Toys * Fortnight x 
Elmham — an 5 [Horſes, Cattle, &c, || Pulham [before Cattle, Sheep, &c. | | 
Eaſt-Harlin 1 ay 4 [Cattle and Toys Whit Mon | 
5 2 |Oftober 24 [Sheep and Ditto Reapham June 29 [Horſes | | 
The week f Rudh May 17 ' Dit i 1 
St. Faith's after Mi- Scotch & lean Cattle *** October 2 . 
chaelmas Scole Eaſter Tueſ.¶ Forſes and Toys | 
Felwell . 20 Toys Scotto 8!) 2» 
Fincham arc 3 [Horſes and Tovs 12 September 1 f | 
Foncett September | 11 | Toys Shouldham ; Oktober 2 Cattle and Toys | 
r |Eatter rot 10755 Chapmen South Reppo July 25 |Cattle, Horſes, &c. | 
| dir ond. = „Ditto, Cheeſe and | 
Frettenham | in April Ditto Spoowiton | Auguſt 2 * — — e an | 
. ay 10 | Stoke December 6 [Horſes and T | 
Fring ; November | 30 | Horſes, bc. Saturday * | 
8 une 11 Horſes Stow bridge after Whit- Horſes | | 
* October 6 |Cheeſe Sunday | | 
Gifling July 25 |Cattle and Toys May 12 |Cattle and Sheep | | 
reſſingh all December 6 Toys Swaff ham J aly 2L C 4 | | 
8 July 5 Cattle, Sheep, Horſes, November 3 attle and Toys ö 
* 9 | &c. May 14 N ö 
Harpley July 24 |Horſes, &c. Thetford Auguſt 2 | & Cattle, Cheeſe, Toys 
| Whit Mond. Ditto and Sheep September | 25 
empnall November | 35 Hogs and Petty Chap- Walſingham Whitd Mon, Horfes and Pedlary 
men June 29 
Whit Tueſ. 0 8 ber Toys and | ö 
Hempton 1 . { Horſes and Cattle * ö mon 78 0 oys and Pedlary | 
: March 6 Weaſanham January 25 Toys 
Hingham Whit Tueſ. Toys, &c. Worſted May 3 Cattle, Hor. &e. | 
October 2 February |} 2 
itcham Auguſt 3 Horſes Wymondham 3 [May 6 Horſes, Cattle, &c. 
Hockham Eaſter Mon. Toys September 7 | 
Hockhold Joly, 25 [Ditto Priday and | | 
1apri — * Sat. in Ea- 8 | 
Holt f November | 24 * N ) fer volt Cry — ö 
3 Mond. after Di | | 
ning Augult 1 itto | | 
1 * a ; A | 
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| 
Diſt. 
Names of Places. | from Neighbouring Seats. 
Lon. | wy 
From London to 
Lynn. Miles 
To Harlow (ſee 
age 85.) 234 
Bilhops's Stortford 30 * 
Stanſted _ 324 | At Stanſted is the ſeat of — 
Ugle-ſtreet 344 Heath, eſq. 
Quendon-ftreet 367 | At Newport is Shotgrove, a 
Newport 384 ſeat of the earl of Egremont. 
Audley End | 412 | And at Audley End is the 
Cheſterford 44: | ſeat of Sir John Griffin 
|  Bourn Bridge 482 Grin. 
| White Poſt 55 [| Near Bourn Bridge is Horſe- 
Devil's Ditch 584] Heath, the ſeat of lord 
Newmarket 50 | Montford. 
Red Houſe 65 | 
Barton Mills 2 
Hobbs's Croſs 721 
[A Lodge 1 
Brandon 784 
Netherwold 862 
Stokeferry 3882 
| Wareham oy go 
'Seeching 98 
| Weſt Winch 994 
Hard wick 1004 
Lynn 1 102 
From London to 
To Barton Mills z | On the right of Thetford is 
Thetford 80 Eulton Hall, a ſeat of the 
A ſtone croſs 84x | duke of Grafton. 
Larlingford 871 | Near Wymondham is a ſeat 
FPFrettle Bri | 914 of Sir Armine Wodehouſe, 
Attleboroug 93x | Bart. And two miles to 
Wymondham - 99 the right of Hetherſet is the 
Hetherſet 1031 | ſeat of Thomas Bacon, eſq. 
Cringleford 106 | Three miles from Norwich 
Norwich 109 is Bixley, the ſeat of the 
earl of Roſeberry ; not far 
1 from which is Spinxworth- 
hall, the ſeat of major 
| Longe. | 
| 
# 


| Names of Places. | from Neighbouring Seats. 
| 551 Lon. 
From London to 
Yarmouth. 
To Colcheſter (ſee 


From thence Becle 
(ſee page 100.) | 108 


Hadſko Dam 114 | 
Fritton 1162 

Garleſton 1202 | 
Little Yarmouth 122 | | 
Yarmouth 123 | 4 


From London to | 


page 85.) 7; $2 
| 


Wells, | 

To Brandon 787 | Near Swaffham is the ſeat of 
Mumford 837 | Briggs Fountain, eſq. And 
Longſord Lodge 86 about a mile farther 1s that 
Hilborow 872 | of Henry Peyton, eſq. 8 
Swaff ham | 94 | Near Newton is Caſtle-acre | 

| Newton 1 983 Abbey, the ſeat of Wenman 
Tittleſhal 1043 | Coke, eſq. And near it 
Fakenham 110 f | thatof col. Woodhouſe. 
Houghton 115 | On the left of 108 is Rayn- | 
Waliingham 1167 | ham-Hall, the ſeat of the 
Welts '] 121 earl of Orford, 


1 At Walſingham is the ſeat of 
Lee Warner, Eſq. Andon 
the left of Wells is Holk- 
ham-hall, a ſeat of Wen- 


man Coke, eſq. | 
From London to 
Cromer. 

| by 

| To Brandon 78} Near Watton is Marton, the 

| Ickborough-ſtreet 84 ſeat of col. de Grey. 

| Watton 1 
Tuttle-green Croſs | 954 | Near Reepham is Heydon- 
Dereham 1004 | hall, the ſeat of William 
Hoolcundallington 103 4 Wigget Bulmer. | 
Bawdſwick 1082 Near Saxthorp is Blinchling, 
Reepham 1092 | the ſeat of the earl of Buck. 

{ Sall-ſtreet | 1114 inghamſhire ; and near it 
Saxthorp 115 | Wolterton, the ſcat of lord 
Greſham ſtreet 1223 | Walpole. A few miles to 

| Cromer 127 the left of theſe is Melton- 


ward Aſtley, bart. 
Near Cromer is Fellbrig, the 


| Conſtable, a ſeat of fir Ed- 
ſeat of major Wyndham. 


— 


T. Hl. 
Biography of Nokrolk. 


S R JOHN FASTOLFF was born at Yarmouth, in 
the year 1377, and married the lady Caſtlecomb in 
Ireland, with whom he had a conſiderable fortune. 
In 1415 he accompanied Henry V. in his expedition 
to France, and 'was appointed governor of Harfleur in 
Normandy. He behaved with the greateſt bravery at 
the famous battle of Agincourt, and aſſiſted in taking 
the duke of Alencon priſoner; as a reward for 
which the king granted him ſome lands in Norman- 


| tained ſeveral conſiderable victories. 


| dy, and conferred on him the honour of knight- 
hood, | 

After the death of Henry V. he accompanied John 
duke of Bedford, regent of the kingdom, to France, 
and was preſent at moſt of the 8 in which 

that hero was concerned; and for his bravery was 
made a baron and knight of the garter. 

In 1428 he conducted a convoy of proviſions to the 
Engliſh army then beſieging Orleans; and in 1430 he 
was appointed governor of Caen in Normandy. 

About two years after this he was ſent, in conjunc- 
tion with the lord Willoughby, againſt the French 
under the command of the duke of Alencon, and ob- 


In 
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In 1440, he returned to his native country, where, [| On his return to his native country, he became. 
he became as illuſtrious for his private virtue, as he phyſician to king Edward VI. then, to queen Mary, 
had been before for his patriotiſm and valour ; and [| and aſterwards to queen Elizabeth. » 11 $I bar 
after lingering for ſome time with an afthma, he paid The college of phyſicians elected him one of their 


the debt of nature in the year 149. fellows, and he preſided at the head of that learned 
It has been thought by ſome, that Shakeſpear had || body for ſeveral years. „ aging tet cc; 
this hero in view, when he wrote the character of |Þ Being deſirous to promote leaning as far as was in 


Falſtaff ; but that is certainly a moſt abſurd conjec- || his power, he procured a charter from queen Eliza- 

ture, the one being repreſented as a poltroon, while I beth, in the — 565, to convert Gon vile-hall, (in 
. the other was poſſeſſed of every virtue. I which he had been educated,) into a college ; and he, 
endowed it liberally. for the maintenance of thtee fel - 
| lows, twenty ſcholars, and a porter. Ar 2 
He lived as an ornament to huis profeſſion, till the 
month of July, 1573, when he died at Cambridge, 
and was buried in the chapel of his college. 


Rienard T AVERNER was born in this county, in 
the year 1505. He was firſt inſtructed in grammar 
jearning at the free-ſchool of Norwich, after Which 
he entered a ſtudent of Bennet's 3 Cambridge. 
When he had been there ſome time, he removed to 
cardinal Wolſey's new college at Oxford, ſince called 
Chriſt- church, where he took the degree of bachelor 
of arts, and afterwards ſettled in the Inner Temple, 
to ſtudy the municipal laws of England, though it 
does not appear that he was ever called up to the har. 

In 1534 he went into the ſervice. of lord Cromwell, 
who procured him the place of clerk to the ſignet ; 
ſoon after which he publiſhed a' new edition of the 
bible, corrected from the beſt manuſcripts. -. 

When Cromwell was beheaded, Faverner was 
brought into trouble, and committed-to the Tower ; 
but was ſoon after releaſed, and reſtored to the 
king's favor, which he continued to enjay during the 
remainder of Henry's _—_ at A 

On the acceſſion of Edward VI. that monarch 
granted him à licence, though a layman, to preach 
in any church in England, which was then neceſſary, 
as there were few proteſtant miniſters. 

During the reign of queen Mary, he concealed 
himſelf to avoid perſecution ; but on the acceſſion of 
queen Elizabeth he was taken into favour, and ap- 
pointed high - ſheriff and juſtice of peace for the county 
of Oxford. W. 4 1 

Whilſt he enjoyed theſe offices, he employed the 
principal part- of his time in preaching againſt the 
religion of the papiſts ; and this buſineſs he continued 
to proſecute, with great diligence, till his death, 


—— 


1771907 | | 8:1 | | 11 
Sir Jonx GRESHAM, a very eminent merchant, 
and a munificeat patron of learning, was born at Holt, 
in this county, in the year 150%. He was brought, 
up at the univerſity of Cambridge, from. whence he 
removed to London, and entered into partaerſhip with 
his brother, ſir Richard Greſtam, an eminent. mer- | 
| chant. He ſerved the office of ſheriff of London 
during the you his brother was lord- mayor; and. | 
ed a free-ſchool- at the place of his nativity, | 
| which is under the direction of the company of Fiſn - | 
mongers. | 'F 4 5 8 1 99s 
| , Both be and his brother continued to flourif in -Y 
trade, during which they projected the ſcheme; of | 
| building an Exchange in London, which was af-: 
terwards compleated by Sir Thomas, ſon of Sir 
1 zd of October, x: * 
e died on the 23d o der, 1556, and was 
interred in the church of St. Michael Baſſiſhaw,, 
London. {11 24 l | gu j 
Joh AYLMER,. biſhop of London, in the, nine- | 
; teenth century, was born at Aylmer-hall, in this 
county, in the year 1321. He was, educated in the 
univerſity of Cambridge, where he took his de- 
grees, and ſoon after became tutor to lady Jane Grey, | 
daughter to the marquis of Dorſet, - / | 
|, By the intereſt, of this nobleman, he obtained the 
which happened at W oodſtock in Oxfordſhire, inthe; ||, archdeaconry of Stow, in the dioceſe of Lincoln: 
year 157. S and in the convocation, which met in the beginning 
1 0 III of the reign of queen Mary, he was. one of the ſix 
MaTTHEw PARKER, the ſecond proteſtant arch- || divines ho offered to diſpute with the popiſh clergy 
biſhop of Canterbury, was born of reputable parents, || indefence of the proteſtant religion. * | 
in the city of Norwich, on the-6th of Auguſt, 150g. || Finding himſelf in great danger, he left England, | 
He received his education at Bennet's college, Cam- [| and went abroad, where he continued till the acceflion, i 
bridge, of which he became maſter, and to which he || of queen Elizabeth, when he returned home, and a 
afterwards proved a great benefactor. 1.6 : 1] ſhort time after, was promoted to the ſee of London, 
He was ſueceſſively chaplain to queen Anne Boleyn, [| which he enjoyed till his death. | ver Vat 
king _ VIII. and Edward VI. from the two laſt. || He was a man of great learning and integrity, but 
of whom he received conſiderable preferments. of a warm and palianate temper, which expoſed him 
Being a zealous proteſtant, he was obliged to ab- to many difficulties ; for he was always engaged in 
ſcond during the, reign of queen Mary; but on the ſome diſputes either with the clergy or laity of his 
acceſſion of queen Elizabeth was advanced to the I dioceſe. lod | | | 
archbiſhopric of Canterbury, which he held till his He died on the 3d of June, 1594, and was interred 
death. | | in St. Paul's.cathedral.,  _ | | 
He was chiefly concerned in tranſlating and pub- |} n od . 
liſhing the great Engliſh bible, commonly called, the Sir Epwanxp Cokx, the great. oracle of the law, 
Biſhop's Bible, which was the firſt Engliſh tranſlation [| and lord chief juſtice of the King's-bench, in the 
done from the Hebrew and Greek; the firſt having || reign of James I. was the ſon of Robert Coke, eſq. 
been moſtly from the Latin of Eraſmus. This bible [| of Mileham in this county, and born at his father's 
was 4e and continued to be read, in all the || feat in the year 1550. He was educated at Trinity 
churches and chapels in England, till the reign of college, Cambridge, where he remained about four 
E I. _ the preſent —_ = 8 years, and than removed to Clifford's Inn, London, 
order of that prince, though the ms of the |} where his father, who was an emi barriſter. | 
— bible are all uſed in the public — of the [| chambers. . n * 
churen. 14 i - The next year he was entered a ſludent of the Inner 
After a life ſpent in many noble and pious works, || Temple, where he applied himſelf ſo aſſiduouſly ta his 
he died at Lambeth, on the 17th of May, 1575, and || ſtudies, that his merit ſoon became conſpicuous ; for 
nas buried in his own private chapel belonging to [| a.caſe having been ftarted concerning the privileges of 
that place. | the cook, it puzzled all the benchers, till Mr. Coke 
3 192350 diſcuſſed it in the cleareſt manner, for which the ſo- 
Joun Kare, or 'Carvs, a famous Engliſh phy- || ciety ordered him to be called up to the bar before the 
ſician, was born at Norwich, on the 6th of October, |] uſual time. 7 | 
in the year 1 510. He received his education at Gon- When admitted a counſellor his buſineſs continued 
vile-hall, Cambridge, from whence he removed to |} to increaſe, and he was choſen reader of the lecture 
viſit foreign countries, and took his degree of doctor || of Lyon's Inn, which was much frequented by the 
of 72 in the univerſity of Padua. young 8 and gentry at that time. He married 
* 6 | OE an 
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_ antheireſs with a fortune of has thouſand pounds, 
who bore him ten children; and tſie cities of Norwich 
and Coventry elected him their recorder... 

In the latter end of the reign of queen Elizabeth, he 
was ohoſen ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, having 
been returned knight of the ſhire for Norfolk, and 
ſoon after appointed ſolicitor-general. © 90] 

"4596 his lady died, and the year following he 
married lady Hatton, widow of tir William Hatton, 
with whom he received a conſiderable fortune; and 


vhen the earl of Efſex was indicted for — treaſon, 
er 


he was appointed attorn eral, in to carry 
on the proſecution again cs unfortunate peer. 
On the acceſſion of James I. he received the ho- 
nour of knighthood, and carried on the proſecution 
againſt ſir Walter Raleigh with ſo much vehemence 
that many have blamed him for being ſo ſevere, but we 
may naturally impute his zeal to pride, and an earneit 
deſſre of preferuſ ert. 
When the gunpowder- plot was diſcovered, he gain- 
ed great reputation by the ſagaeity and vigilance he 
ſhewed in unravelling all the dark ſeenes of that helliſh. 
contrivance, for Which the king ordered him to be 
called up te the degree of ſerjeant, when he gave the 
following motto on his rings, Lex eff tutiſſima claſſes, 
re. dhe w is the ſafeſt helmet.” He was ſoon 
after raiſed to the dignity of Chief-juſtice of he court 
of: Common-pleas,' which he held about fix years, 
and was then made lord-chief juſtice of the King's- 
bench, and a member of the-privy-council. 
When it was diſcovered that the earl of Somerſet 
and his Jady were concerned in the murder of fir 
Thomas Overbury, lord chief joftice Coke granted 
his warrant for-apprehending them, which was ferved 
upon the earl, while he was at ſupper with the king at 
Theobalds. Somerſet claimed his majeſty's protection, 
but the king, Who was appriſed of the ſcheme, an- 
ſwered, Gude faith, mon, 1 canno help it, for if 
Coke ſend for me, I muſt gang to him as well as 
ou.” | Y 5 q *i1 Wy 
9 e continued in his elevated character with great 
reputation, till the year 2565 when happening to give 
offence to the court party by a diſpute which he had 
viththe lord chancellor Egeron, — = ju- 
riſdicti eir ive courts; partly by his too 
eager proſecution of the murderers of fir Thomas 
Overbury, — by an opinion he had delivered 
e 


with regard to the king's power in eccleſiaſtical affairs, 
he was not only removed from his office of chief juſ- 
tice; but was, fome time'after, committed priſoner to 
„ | R 


On the calling of a new- parliament in 1625, the 
miniſtry, to prevent his being choſen àa member, took 
care to have him appointed ſheriff of Buckingham- 
hire ; but he found means to procure a ſeat in the 

liament which met in 1628, and acted in it with 
bis ufual fpirit and vigour. © He ſpoke' warmly for the 
redreſs of grievances ; argued boldly for the liberty of 
the ſubject; and ſtrenuoufly ſupported: the privileges 
of the houſe of commons. And in-this/partiament it 
was, that he did his country the greateſt ſervice, 
which not only himſe}f, but perhaps any other fub- 
fubjeR, eyer performed : we mean, his framing the 
Petition of Ri 


- 


conſtitution, 


cy; and being advanced in years, he retired to 


his houſe at Stoke-pogey in Buckinghamſhire, where, 


after continuing fome time in tranquillity,” he expired 
| was removed to Ki 


on the 3d of September, 1634, in the 86th year of 


« He was always at variance with the great fir Franeis 

Bacon, whom he ſeems to have excelled as much in 
the knowledge of the law, as the other did him in 
all the branches of polite literature; It muſt, at the 
ſame time, be remarked, to his credit, that in his nu- 
merous conteſts with his different adverſaries, he ge- 
nerally came off, if not with honour, at leaſt with 
fafety ; ſo that king Jamey Had reaſon to fay of him, 
„ that which ever way he was thrown, he would fall 
„ on his feet.” rn | 


* 


ght, that great bulwark of the Engliſm 
Having done every thing in his power to ſerve his | 


particularly his . Report 


the Laws of England. 
Sir HxRT SyELMAN, one of the greateſt antiqua.. 
rians of his time, was deſcended from an antient and 
honourable family, and born in the year 1 562, at 
; Congham, a ſmall village near Lynn Regis in this 
county. He received his education. at I rinity col- 
lege, Cambridge, from whence he removed to Lin. 
coln's Inn, and ſtudied the laws of his country; but 
; confined his attention chiefly to the more liberal parts 
of | thati{cience, © | 1 1 \ Tam: rr; 
After being ſome time in London, he returned to 
his native country, where he poſſeſſed: in his own 
right, and in that of his wife, a, confiderable eſtate: 
' and, ſettling as a country-gentleman and farmer, di 
vided his time equally between ſtudy and buſineſs, 
In 1606, he was appointed high ihieriff af Nor- 
folk ; and about three years after, was named one of 
the commiſſioners for determining the diſputed titles 
to lands and manors in Ireland. a 
| When about fifty years of age, he returned to Lon- 
don, where he continued to reſide during the remain- 
der of his life; and this he employed with un wearied 
application, in preparing for the preſs: thoſe many 
learned works which he had already began, and in 
ſome meaſure compleated. „ „nnen 01 nog 
| In compliment to his merit, which was univer- 
ſally allowed, king Charles I. conferred on him the 
i honour of knighthood, and offered him the maſter. 
' ſhip of Sutton's Hoſpital; but this, as he was now 


old, and in tolerable good circumſtances, he thought 


proper to decline, though with many expreſſions of 
gratitude. 3 | 

He died in the year 1641, and was interred in 
Wieſtminſter Abbey. 2049 q | | 

His works are numerous; /and all of them. valuable 

in their kind. But his moiſt capital performance, and 
that by which he is beſt known, is his “ Gloſſary,” 
a work replete with the moſt profound erudition. 


Jon Cosi, D. D was born in the city of Nor- 
wich, on the _ of November, 1594. Having com- 
; pleated his ſtudies in Caius College, Cambridge, he 
was appointed chaplain to Dr. Richard Neille, then 
biſhop of Durham, who preſented him to a prebend 
in that cathedral, and likewiſe procured for him the 
archdeaconry of the Eaft Riding in the church of 
York. Of theſe, however, and of all his other liv- 
ings, he was deprived. for his loyaliy, at the very 
commencement of che civil wars in the reign of 


Charles I. 100 | 


"= 


1 
þ 
Y 


28th of February, 161 3- 


t 


In con of this he went abroad, and took 
up his reũdence at Paris, where he continued till the 


revolution; but * 1660, with king Charles 


II. he was promoted, firſt to the deanery of Peterbo- 

rough, and afterwards to the biſhopric of Durham, 
which he enjoyed till his death. C 

He was of 1o benevolent a diſpoſition that, during 


his continuance in this rich ſee, which was for the 
| ſpace of eleven years, he is ſaid to have expended 


above 20001. per annum in pious and charitable uſes. 
He died on the 15th of January, 1672, in the 78th 
| year of his age. 45 bur in; 14 | 


Joun PEARSON, D. D. was the ſon. of a country 
| clergyman, and born at Creeke in this county, on the 
He received the ſirſt rudi- 


ments of learning at Eaton 2 from whence he 


's College, Cambridge, where 
he finiſhed his ſtudies, and took his degree of doctor 


in divi 


: 


— 


ity. don 1525 9 | 

| His rk. eccleſiaftical preferment was a prebendary 

of Saliſbury, ſoon after which he was choſen rector of 

St. Clement's, Eaſtcheap, where he remained till 
the reſtoration in 1660. 

It was during his relidence in that , pariſh, that he 

wrote his elaborate and learned Expoſitian of the 


His works are well known, and greatly eſteemed ; 


| Creed, which is till in high repute in all the proteſ- 


tant nations in Europe, and remains a-ſtriking proof 


of his diſtinguiſhed abilities. 


On the reſtoration of Charles II. he complied with 
2 


8, and his “ Iaſlitutes of 
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the act of uniformity, and was appointed-arctvdeacon 


kins he was promoted to the ſee of Cheſter. This 


office he enjoyed upwards of thirteen years, and dy- 


ing on the 26th of July, 1686, was interted in his own 
cathedral. nine N 5 = 1? oh 1711 
Sir RocER L'EsTRAXCE was born at Hunſtanton 
in this county, on the 17th of December in the year 
10616. On the breaking out of the civil wars he 
eſpouſed the royal cauſe, for which he was a remark - 
able ſufferer, and was once in the moſt imminent 
danger of loſing his life, Having, in 1654 obtained 
a commiſſion from his majeſty ſor ſurpriſing Lynn in 
Norfolk, then in poſſeiſion of the parliament army, 
his deſign was diſcovered by two of his aſſociates, 
and he was accordingly ſeized, conducted to London, 
and tried by a court. martial, who condemned him to 
ſuffer death; but, by the interceſſion e ſome diſtin- 
guiſhed perſanages, he —— reprie ved, and continued 
in Newgate upwards of three years. 
Having abtained his liberty he went abroad, but 
returned during the uſurpation of Cromwell, when 
he was taken into cuſtody; but upon à remonſtrance 
made to the Protector he was ſet at liberty. | 
Being naturally a man of lively parts, and of a flu- 
ent ſtyle, he begun, ſoon after the veſtoration, to 
eftablith a newspaper, under the name o The 
Publie Intelligenrer ;“ but this was laid down to make 
way for the London Gazette, che firſt paper of which 
appeared on the qth of February, 1666. 
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of Surry; and on the death of the gearned Dr. Wil- 
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By way of compenſation for this Mr. - L*Eftrange | 


was appointed Licencer of the Preſs, a poſt at chat 
time of ſome truſt and profit. He afterwards wrote a 
paper, called“ The Obſervator,“ in defence of go- 
vernment ; and on the acceſſion of James II. he re- 
ceived the honour of kni 1 8 


] 


823 
the conſtitution of his cauntry; but havinꝑ u Hy 
imbibed notions ineonſiſtent with the freedom 'the 
ſubject, he wrate a hiftory of England, in three vo- 
lumes, folio, wherein he endeavours to eſtabliſn the 
doctrine of non: reſiſtance and paſſive: obedience. 

This work: has been animadverted on by lord Lyt- 
telton, in a manner becoming the abilities and patvi- 
otiſin of that noble autbo eee. 
Dr. Brady died on the 19th of Auguſt, in the year 
1700. . IC! DOES h - ' 


Sir CLOUDESLEY SHOVEL was born of poor parents 
at Clay, in this county, in the year 1650. He was 
Hrſt bound ice to a ſhoe - maker; but his 
ſpirit diſdaining ſo mean an employment, he left t, 
_ went as a cabin boy on board one of the king's 
Being of à very tractable düſpoſmion, he foon' ac- 
quired the knqwledge of navigation, and whilſt very 
dung was promoted to be a lieutenant by fir John 
arborough, Who then commanded the fleet. 
In 164 he was ſent into the Mediterranean to de- 
mand ref tution of ſome ſhips which were detained by 
the Dey of Algiers, where he behaved with ſo much 
reſolution and bravery, that on his return to — — 
he was advanced to the command of a larger V's 
During the reign of James II. he adhered to the 
in tereſt of &3s-cqumry, and although he was ſent to 
command one of the ſhips in that fleet, deſtined to op- 
poſe rhe prince of Orange, yet he did not act, but 
immediately joined the popular party. | 
During all the wars in the reign of king William, 
he behaved with ſo much bravery, that he roſe to the 
dignity of an admiral, and queen Anne honoured 
him with knighthood. He continued in a ſtate of 
activity as a gallant naval officer, till his death, which 
in 


Aſter the revolition he met wick 
account of his attachment to the abdicated prince; 
but he deſcended to the grave in peace. He died on 
the 11th of December, 1704, in the 88th year of his age. 

His original compoſitions are but little eſteemed; 
but his tranſlations are better known, particularly 
his “ Seneca's Morals,” and“ Xſop's Fables.” 


bei | A 
THOMAS SHADWELL, poetYaureat tkingw 2 
III. was born at Lanton-hall, in this county, in the 
ear 1640. He received his education at Caius Col- 
ſe e, Cambridge, from whence he removed to the 
Middte in L 1 
land; but not liking ſo laborious a profeſſion, he went 
abroad, and ſpent ſeveral * in Frande ang Rahy. 
On his return to England He became acquainted 
with the moſt celebrated wits at the debauched 
court of Chartes II. and commenced a writer for the 


ſtage. 1 N 
Rt the revolution, when the celebrated Mr. on 


den was turned out, Mr. Shadwell was appointed 
poet-Jaureat in his ſtead, and likewiſe hiſtoriographer. . 
royal, which brought upon him the indignation of | 


his predeceſſor, who ridiculed all his performances in 
a poem called Mack-fleckna. 


He enjoyed theſe honourable employments till his 


death, which happened in the month of November, 
1692, ſince which a monument has been erected to 
bis memory in Weſtminſter-abbey,, . 
He wrote ſeveral plays, among which were, The 
Humouriſts, the Virtuoſo, and the Squire of Alfatia. 


He likewiſe wrote ſeveral poems, and other pieces, all 


of which have been publiſhed in four volumes oc- 
tavo. a=" 


. . * 


RokERT BRADY, M. D. was born ia this county 


ſome time in the laſt century. He was educated in 
Caius C_ Cambridge, where he took his degree 
of Maſter of Arts, and ſoon after entered his name on 
the phyſical line. | | 
Having taken his doCtor's degree, he was appointed 
phyſician;in ordinary to Charles II. and regius profeſ- 
ſor in the univerſity of Cambridge. He was likewiſe 
. made keeper of the records in the Tower, and acqui- 
red a conliderable degreg of knowledge concerning 


} 
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ſiege of that place, his ſhip, the Aſſociation, unhap + 
pily ſtriking againſt the rocks, called The Biſhopand 


his Clerks,” was inſtaatly wrecked, and himſelf, with 
all his crew, amounting to goo men, periſhed in the 


ocean. This unfortunate event happened on the 22d 
of October, in the year 1707. The admiral's body 


eing.thrown afhgre en ong of the Scilly iſlands, was 
B by Nook Gihlraes, and buried in the Gund : 


but being afterwards found, it was taken up and 
brought to London, where, after lying in ſtate, it was 
interred with great funeral pomp in Weſtminſter- 

vas erected to 
his memory, by the expreſs appointment of the 
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Humpury Hopy was born in this county in the 
1658; and finithed his ftudies in Wadtram Col- 
lege, Oxford, of which he was choſen a fellow, and 
ſoon after became chaplain to the tearned Dr. Stil- 
tingfteet, biſhop of Worceſter. ; 
__ By. the_ intereſt of Dr. Tenniſon, archbiſhop- of 
Canterbury, he was advanced to ſeveral conſiderable 
livings ; and the univerſity of Oxford elected him 
profeſſor of the Greek language. | 
He was a very learned man, and fpent ſeveral year 
in ſtudying the Septuagint tranſlation of the Ol 
Teſtament, and writing notes on Ariſteas's hiſtory of 
that celebrated work. | dry 
He died at his chambers in Oxford, in the year 


{ 1706, and was buried at the chapel of Wadham col- 


lege. | 


SAMUEL CLARKE, D. D. was the ſon of Edwartt 
Clarke, Eſq. one of the aldermen of Norwich, where 
he was born in the year 1675. He received the firſt 
rudiments of learning at the free ſchool ot that city ; 
and in 1691 he was entered a ſtudent of Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge. | 

The ſyſtem of Des Cartes was then the favourits 
doarine of the ſchools, but Mr. Clarke was not ſa- 
tisfied with the dreams of that author. He applied 


himſelf to the ſtudy of Sir Iſaac Newton's principles, 
to which he joined the knowledge of the mathema- 
tics. He did not, however, forget to attend to that 

learning 
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Jearnifg:neceflary to the profeſſion for which he was 
deſigned, but applied himſelf, with great diligence, 
to acquire a perfect knowledge of the Old and New 
Teſtament, and publithed his firſt three diſſertations 


concerning Baptiſm, Confirmation and Repentance, || 
together with ſame reſtections on Foland's Amyn- 
tor : 44 fl ; 


Having entered into holy orders, he became chap- || 


lain to the learned Dr. Moore, biſhop: of Norwich, 


with whom he lived in great eſteem, having the ad- 


vantage of the fine library of that gentleman. | 
In 1704 he was called to an office, worthy of al! 
his learning and knowledge, namely, that of preach- 
ing the lecture founded by the honourable Mr. Boyle, 
which. he performed with ſuch ſucceſs, that his ſer- 
mons on that occaſion, concerning the evidences: of 
natural and revealed religion, will always be conſidered 


country cle 


r to decline. 


THE MODERN UNIVERSAL BRITISH TRAVELLER. 
raiſed'to the higheſt dignity in the church 
he thought prope | | 
He lived reſpected by all who knew him, and died 
| univerfally lamented on the 21th of May, 2729. 
His zeal for true religion, integrit 
and unaffected humility, were as eminent as his ya 
knowledge; and he united the various talents of ma. 
thematician, philoſopher, critic, metaphyfician and 
divine, to ſuch a degree, that he might have ſhone 
| _ diſtinguiſhing luſtre in any one of thoſe cha- 


\ * 
, 


Thomas Henne, D. D. was the fon of a 
an, and born. in this county in the 
| year 1693. He was inſtructed in grammar learning at 


the. free-ſchool of Wiſbich in the iſle of Ely, from 
whence he removed to Jeſus College, Cambridge. 


but chis 


y of manners, 


{ He entered early into holy orders, and having gone 


through a variety of eccleſiaſtical: preferments, he was, 


2s the frotgeſt and cleareſt: proofs of thoſe important | 
principles. N 56 I in 1737, promoted to the biſhopric of — — 
Soon after his preaching the ſermons at Boyle's |f In 1243 he was tranflated to the ſee a York; and 
lectures, he was preſented to the living of St. Ben- when the rebellion broke out, he was very inſtrumen- 
net's near Paul's wharf, London, and preached con- tal in keeping the gentry throughout his province in 
without notes. In the ſame year he tranſlated ſſubjection to the government. h 

the opties af Sir Iſaac Newton into elegant Latin, || In 124 he was advanced to the ſee of Canterbury; 
which was (© acceptable to that great | and this high dignity he enjoyed till his death, which 
preſented Mr. Clarke with five hundred 


man, that he | 
unds. | happened in 757 | 

He was ſoon after made one of the chaplains. iz or- was one of the beſt men that, perhaps, ever 
dinary; and in +709; queen Anne preſented him to lived in England; the higher he roſe in the church, 
the rectory of St. James's, Weſtminſter, when he || the ter was his diligence, not only to diſcharge 
went to Cambridge, and took his degree of doctor in || the duties of the paſtoral office, but alſo to ſupport 
divinity. | | | his afflicted fellow-creatures ; and when he died he 
On the acceſſion of George I. he was honoured || had: ſcarce any money left. but he was rich in good 

with many marks of his eſteem, and might have been || works,Þ Nik r 
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LINCOLNSHIRE, which is ſituated in the Dioceſe of Lincorn, and Province of 
| ba CANTERBURY, is r = | 


- 4 — — 


Contains 


IG 


| | Extends 


Wapentakes, or | Twelve Members, 

2 Hundreds | LR | * : 
Y 288 | 

Lincoln 


The German Ocean on | In length from N. to 8. 
the Eaſt. about 60 miles. | 
parts of Yorkſhire, Not- In breadth from E. to- | 688 Pariſhes 


tinghamfhire, and Lei- W. about 35 miles. 1 City _ | 2 for the city o 

ceſterſhire, W. | And is 180 miles incir- | 39 Market Towns 2 for Stamford 
And on the north by | cumference. ' | Tt is divided into three 2 Grantham 

Yorkſhire, from which | Its ſhape is like that of parts or provinces, di- | 2 Boſton 

it is ſeparated by the | a bended bow. ſtinguiſh'd by the names 2 Grimſby 


of Lindſey, Keſteven 
and Holland. 
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This county receives its name from the City of Lincoln, its capital, which was called by. the Saxons 
Lincollſcyre, and by the Normans, on their firſt arrival, Nicolſhire. At the time of the Roman inva- 
ſion it was inhabited by the Coritani, and was a part of the kingdom of Mercia during the Saxon 


Heptarchy. 1 


Sends to Parliament 


The City of Lincoln, which is nearly in the center of the county, is ſituated 128 miles north of London. 
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bly grows longer and narrower, till it ends in a point, 
like a purſe, perhaps two or three hundred yards from 


is F<: be 
Natural Hiſtory of LINCOLNSHIRP Nw 


THE air of Lincolnſhire. varies. in different parts 
of the county. In the middle and in the 
weſtern parts, along the Trent, it is very healthy ; 
but upon the ſea-coaſt it is unwholeſome, particularly 
in the ſouth-eaſt diviſion, which is not only boggy 
and full of fens, but great, part of it is under water, 
for which reaſon it is diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
Holland. ar | k 

The ſoil of this county, is, in general, exceeding 
fertile : the inland parts produce great 283 of 
corn, and the fens coleſeed and the richeſt paſture, 
for which reaſon the oxen and ſheep are larger here 
than thoſe bred in moſt of the other counties in Eng- 
land. 1% Þ, 

It likewiſe abounds with all ſorts of game, and ſo 
at is the plenty and variety of wild fowl, that it 
has been called the Aviary of England. 

There are two kinds of fowl peculiar to this coun- 
ty : one is called the dotterel, and the other the 
knute, both of which are eſteemed delicious food. 

The dotterel is remarkable for imitating all the ac- 
tions of the fowler ; for if he ſtretches out his arm, 
the bird will ſtretch out his wing, and if he ſtretches 
out his leg towards the bird, the bird ſtretches out one 
of his legs towards him. By theſe means, the fowler 
approaches nearer and nearer to it, till he has an op- 
portunity of throwing his net over it, when it is eaſily 
taken, but more eſpecially by candle-light. 

Here are likewiſe great plenty of teal, quails, wood- 
cocks, pheaſants, partridges, and other fowls common 
in England; and between Lincoln and Boſton is 
ſometimes ſeen the bird called a buſtard, which is ſel- 
dom found any where elſe in England, except on 
Saliſbury Plain. 

It is aſtoniſhing to think what prodigious numbers 
of water fowl are caught in the fenny parts of this 
county, particularly the duck, mallard, teal and wid- 
geor. They are taken in decoys, and the manner of 
doing it is thus: 

The decoys are very large ponds dug in the fens, 
with four or five creeks running from them to a great 
length, and each growing gradually narrower till it 
comes to a point, The banks are well planted with 
willows, ſallows, oziers, and the like kinds of under- 
wood, Into theſe ponds the fowls are enticed by 
ducks bred up tame for the purpoſe ; for the decoy 
ducks being fed conſtantly at certain places, become 
at length ſo familiar as to feed out of the hand, and as 
they are not confined, they fly abroad, and return at 
pleaſure. During the proper ſeaſon of the year they 
mke frequent flights, and ſometimes, after being 
gone ſeveral weeks, return home with numerous 

ocks of fowl, which they are ſuppoſed to have ſedu- 
ced from Holland and other parts of the continent. 
As ſoon as the decoy-man perceives theſe numerous 
flooks are ſettled in the pond, he goes down ſecretly 
to the angles of it, under the cover of hedges made 
with reeds, and then throws a quantity of corn into 
ſuch ſhallow places as the decoy ducks are accuſtomed 
to, and to which they immediately reſort, followed 
by the ſtrangers. Thus they are for ſeveral days en- 
tertained without any diſturbance, the bait being 
ſometimes thrown in one place, and ſometimes in 
another, till they are at length inſenſibly led into the 
narrow canals of the pond, where the trees on each 
ſide hang over head like an arbour, though at a con- 
ſiderable height from the water. Here the boughs 
are conducted with ſuch art, that a large net is ſpread 
near the tops of the trees, and faſtened to hoops, 
which reach from ſide to ſide, though the paſſage is 
lo wide and lofty, that the fowl do not perceive the 
net above them. In the mean time the decoy man 
going forward behind the reeds, throws corn into 
the water, which the decoy ducks greedily fall on, 
and encourage their viſitors, till, by degres, they are 
all got under the ſweep of the net, which impercepti- 


49 


525 


the entrance. When the N perceives that 
they are all within the net, a dog, who is perfectly 
taught his buſineſs, ruſhes from behind the reeds into 
the water, ſwimming directly after the fowl, and 
barking at them. Immediately they take wing, but 
being beat down, naturally ſwim forward to avoid the 
dog, till they are at laſt hurried into the purſe, where 
they fall a prey to the decoyman, who there waits to 
receive them. All this is done with fo little diſturb- 
ance, that the wild ducks left in the great pond take 
no notice of it, ſo that a fingle decoyman, having 
ſeized all the fowl in one of theſe creeks, or canals, 
goes round to execute the fame buſineſs at the reſt, 
always taking care to diſtinguiſh the decoy ducks, and 
ſet them at liberty. By theſe means incredible num- 
bers of wild fowl are taken every week during the 
ſeaſon, moſt of which are ſent up to London. In 
ſhort, the produce of theſe decoys is ſo great, that 
ſome of them are let at four or five hundred pounds 
per annum. 

The principal rivers that water this county are, the 
Welland, the Witham, the Trent, the Dun; and the 
Ankham. he oboe 

The Welland riſes in Northamptonſhire, and after 
running through that county enters Lincolnſhire : 
then paſſing by ſeveral market towns, it diſcharges it- 
ſelf into the German ocean, near Boſton. 

The Trent riſes in Staffordſhire, and rurining 
north-eaſt through the counties of Derby and Not- 
tingham, and parting Nottinghamſhire from Lincoln- 
ſhire, falls into the mouth of the Humber. 

The Dun riſes in Yorkſhire, and incloſing, toge- 
ther with the Trent, a conſiderable piece of ground 
on the north-weſt part of the county, known by the 
name of the Iſle of Axholm, falls into the Throne, 
near its conflux with the Humber. 

The Ankham riſes a little to the north of Lincoln, 
and directing its courſe due north, falls into the Hum- 
ber, to the eaſt of the river Trent. 

Theſe rivers, together with the ſea, afford all ſorts 
of fiſh and water-fowl. In the river Witham is found 
a pike of a peculiar nature, and ſaid to be ſuperior to 


- all others in point of delicacy. 


That of the country, called the Waſhes, is 
greatly dreaded by ſtrangers, though there is no dan- 
ger to be apprehended, provided they have the pru- 
dence to take a guide with them. Theſe Waſhes are 
fituated at the mouth of the river Welland, called 
Foſdyke-waſh, and at that of the river Ouſe, called 
Croſs-keys-waſh. Twice every twenty-four hours, 
ſix hours each time, during the receſs of the tide, 
they are fordable, and eaſy to be paſſed over; but du- 
ring the intermediate fix hours, they are covered with 
the flux of the ocean, which forms a- kind of bay. 
Formerly people travelled over what was called the 
Long-waſh, between Lynn and Boſton, entirely upon 
the ſands or ſkirts of the ocean; but that is now quite 
impracticable. It was here that king John loſt all his 
carriages among the creeks and quick-fands, the me- 
mory of which is preſerved by the corner betweeri 
Croſs-keys-waſh and Lynn being called King's Cor- 
ner. 

The ſouth-eaſt part of the county, called Holland, 
for the reaſon os have before affoned, was Once 2 
wood, as appears from there having been found pro- 
digious quantities of ſubterraneous trees, lying three 
or four feet deep. They are of a conſiderable bulk, 
and of different ſpecies, but chiefly fir and oak, ex- 
ceeding hard, heavy and black ; and their branches 
ſometimes lie ſo near the ſurface, as to break the 
plough of the huſbandman. 

About the villages of Kyme and Billingay there 
have been dug up ſeveral boats or canoes made of the 
hollow trunks of trees; but what appears ftill more 
extraordinary is, the ſkeleton of a crocodile encloſed 
in a flat ſtone, which was diſcovered here, and is now 
to be ſeen in the Muſeum of the Royal Society of 
London. 

Lincolnſhire has ſeveral mineral ſprings, one of 
which is at Cawthorp, a village about ten miles to 
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the north of Stamford, where the ſpring riſes up in a 


large baſon in the middle of the ſtreet. This water 
will turn with oil of tartar, and afterwards let fall a 
ellow ſediment z but it turns green with ſpirit of 
harthorn. A pint will yield a ſcruple of a white ſe- 
diment, of which, near one half is ſalt, and the other 
earth. It is a purging chaly beate, and is probably a 
great corrector of acidities. f 
In the pariſh of Stainfield, near Bourn, is a water 
that is pleaſant and ſweet to the taſte, but will curdle 
with ſoap, and turns of a pearl colour with oil of 
tartar, A gallon of it contains four ſcruples of white 
ſediment, one part of which is earth, another nitre, 
ird ſea ſalt. It is an effectual remedy in the 
gure of fluxes and the diabetes, as alſo in all internal 
hemorrhages and profuſe night ſweats. | 


Some foſſils are found in this county, particularly 
; tween Lincoln and 


at à village called Stratton, 
Gainſborough. Theſe are, the ophites, or ſerpent 
Nones, a kind of variegated marble, of a duſky green, 
prinkled with ſpots of a lighter green; and the aſ- 
troites, or e ſo called from their reſemblance 
to a ſtar. The latter of theſe are chiefly found near 
Belvoir Caſtle. 
With reſpect to the inhabitants of this county, in 
the populous towns, ſuch as Stamford, Grantham, 
and the city of Lincoln, they are as poliſhed in their 
manners as thoſe of the neighbouring counties; but 


the more inferior part 3 ſuch as live in the 
fens, are exceeding ruſt 1 


ic, whic 
to their not having many opportunities of converſing 
with ſtrangers. "They are, however, well diſpoſed, 
and appear perfectly well ſatisfied with the ſituation 
in which Providence has been pleaſed to place them. 


S'E C T. I. 
Tipographical Deſcription of L1xXCOLNSHERE. 


F city of Lixcoĩx, the capital of the county, 
1 is pleaſantly fituated by the fide of a ſteep hill, 
on the banks of the river Witham. It was called by 
the antient Britons Lindcoit, by Ptolemy and Anto- 
ninus, Lindum, by the Saxons Lyndo-Collyne and 
Lyndo-Cyllanceaſter, and by the Normans, Nichol : 
and from [theſe names, which are ſuppoſed to have 
originally Ggnified a colony, or town, ſeated on a hill, 
it is certainly derived. a 8 
When the Romans arrived in Britain this was one 
of the places where great numbers of the natives of 
the iſland reſided ; but they being driven from it, their 
conquerors built a city in a ſquare form, ſurrounded 
by a deep ditch, which in many places is yet viſible. 
It was divided into four parts by as many ſtreets croſ- 
ſing each other, and one of the gates conſiſting of a 
ſemicircular arch, built of ſtone without cement or 
mortar, is ſtilʒ ſtanding: it is called Newport gate, and 
ſuppoſed to be as great a piece of antiquity as is now 
to be found in Britain. It is in diameter about fixteen 
feet, riſing from an impoſt of eurious mouldings, and 
on both ſides towards the top great ſtones are laid 
wbout. ten or twelve feet long, which takes off the 
reſſure that would otherwiſe incline too much from 
he center. - | 
: There are many pieces of the Roman wall viſible 
round the city; and near the above gate is 2 moſt 
curious piece of antiquity, called the Mint Wall, 
built of alternate 22 of brick and ſtones itrongly 
cemented, It is abo xteen | n 
long, and is ſuppoſed to haye heen added by the Ro- 
mans, after the old city was finiſhed. « | 
The Romans alſo built a caſtle here, which they 


left in good repair; and during the heptarchy a gar- | 


riſon was kept in it, as one of the principal torts in 
Mercia. P Frys 
After the battle of Haſtings, William the Conque- 
ror repaired this caſtle, and it continued to flouriſh 
many years after; but it is now in ruins, though there 
is ſo much of it left, as ſerves to convey an idea of its 


antient ſtrength and magniticence. 
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THE MODERN UNIVERSAL BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


During the civil wars in the reign of king Ste 
a very remarkable battle was Fran, re hi of — 
the following are the particulars. Matilda, the em. 
preſs, having marched with a ſmall army to Lincoln 
Stephen purfued her thither, an} iel, belie. 
ged the place, but the empreſs eſcaped acroſs the ri. 
ver in diſguiſe. In the mean time Robert, the hero. 
earl of zlouceſter, and natural brother of the — 
reſs, having raiſed an army, crofſed the Trent, and b 
ed marches arrived at Lincoln, before Stephen had 
the leaſt notice of his approach, ſo that a battle became 
mevitable. The ear! of Glouceſter drew up his ar- 
my wich ſo much judgment, that his conduct appeareg 
even equal to his courage. He placed the fovt in the 
center, and the horſe to flank them ori each win 
one body of which was compoſed of thoſe who had 


been deprived of their eftates, and proſcribed by the 


king, and beſides theſe he had a great body of Welch 
poſted ar the end of one of the lines, undef the com. 
mand of his ſon-in-law the earl of Cheſter. Nor was 
the ſame judgment wanting in the king, who drew u 
his Flemith cavalry under the command of William 
D'ypres on the one fide, and his Englith under the 
earl of Norfolk on the other, whilſt the foot were placed 
in the center, where the king commanded in perſon 
and fought on foot. f 

The Flemings began the attack upon the Welch, 
whom they drove before them with great precipita- 
tion; but the earl of Cheſter embraced that oppor- 
tunity of artacking D'ypres at the head of thoſe who 
had loft their eſtates, who threw down their lances, 
drew their ſwords, and fought with ſuch bravery, that 
the Flemiſh horſy were utterly put to the flight. 

The king being thus left deſtitute on the right and 
left, was ſurrounded on every ſide by the enemy; and 
though he behaved with the utmoſt (kill and bravery 
againſt great numbers, he was at length obliged to 


{| yield ; for having broken his battle-axe, he drew his 


— 


ut ſixteen feet high, and forty . 


ume 


word and fought on foot, after his horſe had been 
killed, and his men had fled. In this unequal con- 
teſt he broke his fword, but ſtill continued to fight 
with his truncheon, till he received a blow that 
brought him to the ground. He made one effort 
more, but William de Raines, a Norman, havi 
ſeized him by the creſt, threatened to kill him if he 
did not immediately ſurrender; upon which the king 
told him, that he would not furrender to any one. 
But the earl of Glouceſter being near, came and took 
him priſoner. 

The earl, whofe humanity was equal to his cou- 
rage, treated the captive king with the greateſt re- 
ſpec, and fent him to the caftle of Briſtol ; but the 
empreſs ordered him to be loaded with chains, which 
ſo exaſperated the people that they ſoon after took up 
arms in his defence. | 

In the latter end of the reign of king John, the 
barons, who were then in arms againſt him, invited 
Lewis, the Dauphin of France, over to their aſſiſt- 
ance, who accordingly came with a great army, and 
was offered the crown; but his inſolent behaviour to 
all ratiks of people diſguſted the barons, and king 
John dying, they reſolved to place the crown on the 
head of his fon Henry III. | 

Lewis was unwilling to loſe what he fad gained in 
England, and therefore ſent over to the continent for 
a ſtrong reinforcement of men, with which he beſieged 
Lincoln; but the earl of Pembroke, whom the ba- 
rons had appointed regent, and guardian of the young 
king, marched to its relief with à powerful army, who 
all hated the French, and were refolved either to con- 
quet or die. . | 

The French, under the command of the earl of 
Perche, had taken the city, but the caſtle ſtill held 
out, and they had reſolved to continue the ſiege, in 
order to ohtain poſſeſſion of that fort, before they 
ſhould venture out to give battle to the regent : but 
the earl arriving in'the neighbourhood, ardered Faulk 
de Brent to enter the caſtle at àa poſtern, which open- 
ed into the fields, of which the French had not the 
teaſt notice. 

Faulk was no ſooner entered, than, purſuant to his 


inſtructions, he ſalked out upon the French, _ 
1C 
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army, commanded by Pembtoke, ſtormed one of 
rw 2212 of the city. The regent did every thing 
that could be done by a brave general, to animate liis 
men; while the pope's legate ſtood, with a book and 
a candle, anathematizing the Freneh, and offering 

ardon of fin to all the Engliſh, who ſhould be kil- 
led. The earl of Perche finding all was loſt, reſolyed 
not to ſurvive the ſtiame, and was llain, upbraiding 
ſuch of the Engliſh. as were in his army for their 


h P ; « . 9 % E 4 1 
eiche Sued being thus killed, his men endea- 
voured to fave their lives by flight; but the Englich, 
who had ſuffered many indignities from them, put 


fell into their hands to the ſword, ſo that very 
1 The city having during the wars fided 
with the barons, was plundered by the royal army, 
and the ſoldiers got ſo much booty that they called it 
incoln fair. har moe acc 
* theſe times, and many years before, Lincoln 
was conſidered at one of the moſt populous cities in 
England; and in the reign of Edward III. John of 
Gaunt built a magnificent palace at tlie bottom of the 
hill, where he often relided and kept his court, And 
the king made it a ſtaple for wool, leather, and all forts 
of merchandize, with the privilege of keeping a mint 
oining money. . ns as | 
to ing aid 0 much concerning the civil ſkate of 
this city in 2 1 8 it remains now that we treat 
it as the ſeat of a bilhop. | 
„l hen the biſhops of Dorcheſter in Oxfordfhire re- 
moved to this place they began to build a cathedral, 
but like all other ſtructures of the ſame nature it was 
many years before it was completed. 1 
Ic is built on a lofty eminence, and feen at a greater 
diſtance than any other church in England but al- 
though it is one of the largeſt cathedrals, it is not fo 
handfome as ſome others, becauſe many of its orna- 
ments were removed by order of Henry VIII. who 
alſo ſeized its treaſures, which amounted to 2621 
ounces of gold, and 4285 ounces of filyer, beſides a 
conſiderable number of diamonds, and all forts of 
recious (tones. erte r 
k The monks conſidered it as one of the fineſt ſirye- 
tures that had ever been built, and told the people, 
that the devil looked upon it with envy, which gave 
riſe ro the proverb, Kill uſed, when a malicious perſon 
beholds another's proſperity in the world, 


« He looks like the devil over Lincolg.” 


This cathedral is in length 319 feet; the crols iſle 
is 227; and the nave and fide ifles 168 pe it is 
the largeſt church in England, the cathedral of York 
excepted. e e 

The chapter-houſe, with the gloiſters and library, 
_ are exceeding curious, and greatly admired, by trayel- 
lers. The great bell, commonly called The Great 
Tom of Lincoln, weighs near five ton, and is 23 feet 
in circumference. It hangs in a ſteeple by itlelf, but 
> never rung, or tolled, except on particular occa- 

ons. 

The biſhopric of Lincoln, in former times, Was 
one of the richeſt in England, as appears from the 
annual ſtate of its revenues at the diffolation of reli- 
gious houſes, which amgunted to 2095]. 13, 5d. But 
the king having given away many of Its manors, it is 
now far inferior to what it was at that time. IE 

The chapter, beſides the bilhop; conliſts of a dean, 
a precentor, a chancellor, a ſub-dean, fix arch-dea- 
cons, fifty-two prebendaries, four vicars, eight fing- 
ing men, an organiſt, (even peg clerks, eight cha- 
riſters, and ſeven burghurſt chaunters. = 

The bithop's palace, which ſtood an the aſeent of 
a hill, a little to the ſouth of the Roman wall, Was 
formerly one of the moſt ſtately ſtructures in England; 
but it was almoſt demoliſhed during the civil wars in 
the laſt century, though ſo much of it ſtill remains as 
to convey an idea of its original magnificence, . © 

In antient times Lincoln contained fifty churches, 
belides the cathedral ; but in the reign of chene VI. 
they were reduced, by act of parliament to eighteen, 
vuly thirteen of which now remain, They are all 


: 


* 
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in this neighbourhood, called EA cl. It was 
ded in the rei 


 SOMERTON, where was a ſtately caſtle built 


War 
ing are ſtill remaining, from which it appears to 


conveniently ſormetl to auſwef tlie 1 for which 
they were erected; but for pubſſè ſtructures they are 
ſo trifling that neither of them admit of particular de- 
ſcription. Beſides the churches there are feyeral 
meeting-houſes for płoteſtant diſſenters. oa) 

The houſes jn Lincolti are for the moſt part old, 
particularly thoſe at the bottom of the Hill; But to- 
wards the top there ire many good buildings in the 
modern taſte. ** | | | 

The aſſizes for the county are bad in a large room 
built for the purpoſe, in the middle of the remains of 
the antient caſtle. The town-Houſe is 4 ſpacious and 
handſome ſtructure; and Well adapted for trinfafting 
the buſineſs of the corporation. b 

Here are four charity-ſchools, in which 120 poor 
children are inſtructed in learning by the widows of 
N g | 
The government of the * is veſted in à mayor, 
recorder, twelve aldermen, two ſheriffs, forty com- 
mon council, a coroner, fword bearer, an rowrr 
clerk, with othef proper officers. OE 

This city is a county of itſelf, and its juriffiaiont 
extends twenty miles found, x privilege not enjoyed 
by any other city in the Kingdom. It ſends two 
members to parliament, and gives the title of Earl to 
the noble family of Clinton, | 

In former times there were many religious houſes 
here ; but they have all fell a prey to time, not a ſin- 
ple veſtige of either being now to be ſeen. n 

Lincoln has an excelfent weekly market held on 
Friday z, and is diſtant from London 132 miles. 

In the neighbourhood” of Lincoln are many places 
that deſerve” particular notice; all which we fhall 
mention in their proper order. ; | 

The firſt of theſe is SpirrrkE ox THe STREET, ſo 
called from its being built on one of the Roman high- 
ways. It is à contiderable village, and iti moſt parts 
of its neighbotirhdod haye been found great Auiſibers 
of coins and other Roman antiquities ; from whence 
we may reaſonably conjecture, that it. was à place of 
great antiquity when the Romans were in this iſland, 

N its antient name is loft in the ruins of time. 

\ bout fix miles to the eaſt of Lincoln is à vr 
called BURN cs, famous, in former titties, fot a 66h- 
vent founded in the reign of Henry II. for monks of 
the Premonſtraterifian order, which, in latter times, 
received many benefaCtions ; fo that at the diffelu- 
tion of religious houſes its annual revenues amounte 
to 2421. 5s. 11d. Some of the walls of this ſtructure, 
with a ſtately tower, are ſtill ſtanding, and appear to 
have been executed in the moſt curious manner. 

At a ſmall diſtance to the eaſt of this village is ano- 
ther called WRAGLEY, in which is an hoſpital; or 
alms-houſe, for fix clergymen's widows, who have 
all the neceſſaries of life ; and there is a chapet be- 
longing to the building, in which divine ſervice is per- 
tormed every day in the week. 5 

At another village, catled BULLINGTON, to thenortft 
caſt of Lincoln, were two convents, one for monks, 


and the other for nuns. They were both founded inf 


the reign of King Stephen, and continued till the ge- 


next diſſolution of religious houſes. 


he Knights Templars had an hoſpital at a Buse 
of king Stephen; but when that or- 
der was abolithed, it came to the Knights Hoſpital- 
lers, who kept it till the diffolution of religious houſes, 
when its annual revenues amounted to 1241. 2s. 
Near the kff mentioned village is another Try 

> AS: 

thony Beck, biſhop of Durham in the reigrrof Ed- 
Fs I. The tower and ſome other parts of the buil- 


have been originally a ſtrong and magnificent ftruc- 


ture. 


To the ſouth of Lincoln is a confiderable village 
called ANCASTER, and ſuppoſed to have been one of 


the Roman cities, as ſeveral parts of walls and in- 


trenchments are ſtil} viſible. That it was one of 
their ſtations is beyond a doubt, from the great num- 
ber of coins and other remains of antiquity that have 
been dug up at different periods; and there are ſtill to 
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be ſome ruins of a caſtle that appears to hav 
been built by the Romans. or 4 , 

In the neighbourhood of Ancaſter is à village cal- 
led HunninGToN, which was one of the places where 
the Romans had, an exploratory tower to give notice 
when the _—_ approached, A great part of their 
camp is ſtill viſible, and is ſurrounded. with a wall and 
a ditch. Great numbers of Roman coins were dug 
up here in 1691, moſt of which were of the latter em- 
perors ; and within theſe few years were dug up pieces 
of ſpears, bridles, ſwords, and other warlike inſtru- 
ments, together with a large urn filled with coins, one 
of which was of Julia, daughter of Auguſtus, and 
another of Agrippa. Res OM | 

There was a {mall convent at a village called Noc- 
TON, near Lincoln, foundedin the reign of Henry II. 
but not the leaſt veRige of it now remains. 

On the heath, near Lincoln, is a place called Tem- 
PLE Bauer, where there are the remains of a church 
built by the Knights Templars; and"near it are the ru- 
ins of a ſtone croſs ſet up about the ſame time, but 
for what purpoſe is not certainly known, 

SLEAFORD is a large, populous town, pleaſantly 
ſituated near the ſource of a ſmall ſtream that riſes 
from a confluence of ſprings, and runs through the 
town with ſuch rapidity as to drive ſeveral mills. 
This town has of late years greatly increaſed in its 
buildings, many of which are. exceeding, handſome. 
The church is a my gothic ſtructure, being x 
feet in length, 72 broad in the front, and 3o at the 
eaſt end. The whole building is of the moſt curious 
workmanſhip, and the inſide was formerly decorated 

ith a beautiful organ, which was totally demoliſhed 
uring the civil wars in the reign of Charles 1. 

Here is an excellent free-ſchool, where youth are 
qualified for the univerſity, There is alſo an alms- 
houſe for the ſupport of twelve decayed tradeſmen. 
Theſe two charities were founded and endowed by 
one Mr. Carr, in the year 1663. 

Sleaford has a good weekly market on Monday, and 
is diſtant from London 116 miles. g 5 

In the neighbourhood of Sleaford is a village called 


Roxn Au, ſituated among the fens, where many oak | 


trees have been dug up ſo petrified as to be almoſt as 
hard as ſtone. It is the opinion of the learned that 
theſe trees have laid under the ſurface of the earth ever 
fince the univerſal deluge ; and many others of the 
like kind have been dug up in different parts of the 
kingdom. Shells of various ſorts have likewiſe been 
found here, though the ſea is diſtant ſeventeen miles; 
nor have we any accounts that it ever overflowed this 


At a village called HAvERHOLM, near Sleaford, was 
2 convent of Gilbertine nuns, founded by one of the 
biſhops of Lincoln ; but not the leaſt remains of it 
are now to be ſeen. | | 

A little to the north of the laſt mentioned place is 
Ku, a conſiderable village, ſituated in one of the 
moſt pleaſant parts of the county. At this place was 
4 convent founded in the reign'of Henry II. and en- 


dowed with lands to a confiderable amount, as appears 


from the annual ſtate of its revenues at the diſſolution 
of religious houſes, which amounted to 210l. but 
not the leaſt remains of the building are now to be 


ſeen. 


GRAN THA is a conſiderable town, pleaſantly ſitu- 
ated on the banks of the river Witham. It contains 
many handſome buildings, and 8 on the high 
road from London to Vork, kas ſeveral good inns for 
the accommodation of travellers. 


The church is a ſtately ſtructure, with a lofty ſpire, 


which is ſeen at a conſiderable diſtance. It is fo. con- 
ſtructed, that in whatever point of view it is ſeen, it 
appears to the naked eye to deviate from the perpen- 
dicular, which is owing to the wood work within not 


being properly fixed when it was firſt erected. Within 


the church are many antient monuments, and the or- 
is curiouily ornamented with two fronts. _ 


Whether this town was more populous in former 


times than at preſent is not certainly known; but 
near the church is a building called The Charnel 


Houfe, where are piled up great quantities of human 
+4 | 


| 


ſkulls, ſo bleached by the air, that they a 
as white as Ivory. . hey are placed in Nr e 
lar order, which ſhews at leaſt ſome reſpect er 
mains of the dead, while the mind of the beholde iT 
men with Fs thoughts of what he muſt Fo 
Jay be, and taught to ſet a pro 
por enjoyment et a proper value on all tem. 
Near the church is an excellent free- ſcho | 
by Dr. Fox, biſhop of Wikklicher /' ang thorn oct 
two charity fchools for children of both fexes. There 
are likewiſe ſeveral meetings for proteſtant difſenters . 
The government of this town is veſted in an alder 
man, recorder, coroner, twelve common council men. 
twelve aſſiſtants, and twelve conſtables. The alder. 
man and common council have power to act as juſti. 
ces of the peace in their own liberties, and the repre. 
ſentatives to ſerve in parliament are choſen by the 
1 — general. | | 
rantham has a good weekly market o u: 
me _ La ondon 722 miles. w 
n the neighbourhood of Grantham is a ſmall village 
called Havok, where the empreſs Matilda, ena hey, 
Henry TI. founded a convent for monks of the order 
of St. Auguſtine ; but it being ſubject to an abbey in 
Normandy, it was diſſolved, with other alien priories, 
in the reign of Henry VI. | 4 
There is another village called HERLAx rox, near 
Grantham, where, in the reign of Henry VIII. a 
brazen veſſel was dug up, containing ſeveral pieces of 
antiquity, particularly a golden helmet ſtudded with 
diamonds, and a ſtring of beads with ſome parch- 
ments, but ſo disfigured that they could not be read. 
It is not, however, to be doubted but they were 
Chriſtian antiquities, but how long they had lain 
there could not be known, nor does it appear what is 
now become of them, for the perfons who diſcovered 
them preſented them to Catharine of Arragon, and 
when the died it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that they were 
kept by ſome of her ſervants. - | 
Many Roman antiquities have been dug up at vil- 
lage called Pauxrox, near this place, ſuch as coins, 
pavements, and the remains of baths, from which it 
has been conjectured that there was formerly a bridge 
at this place over the river Witham. | 
There was a priory of Benedictine monks, founded 
by Robert de Belvideir, in the reign of William the 
-onqueror, near this place, but in latter times it was 
annexed, as a cell, to the mitred abbey of St. Albans, 
to which it was ſubject till the diſſolution ef religious 
houſes, when its annual revenues amounted to 130l. 
A little to the eaſtward of this place is Corsr, a 
large village, which in former times was a conſiderable 
town, with à weekly market, but that has been 
long fince diſuſed. It has a free- ſchool for the ſons of 
r clergymen, who are qualified for the univerſity. 
A little to the ſouth of this village is GRIUSTHORP, 
the fine ſeat of the duke of Ancaſter. It is pleaſantly 
ſituated in the middle of a large park, where there was 
formerly a ſmall convent. In this houſe the preſent 
king of Denmark was ſumptuouſly entertained when 
he vifited England in the year 1768. 
The laſt village we ſhall. mention in this neighbour- 


hood is BiTHAamn, where a convent, for monks of the 

; Ciſtertian order, was founded in the reign of king 

Stephen, by the earl of Albemarle, one of that prince's 

1 33 favourit 
u 


| It remained till the general diffo- 
tion of religious houſes, when its annual revenues 

amounted to 1240. 58. 11d. 7 
FoLE&INGHAM is ſituated on a pleaſant heath, and 


eſteemed. one of the moſt agreeable- and wholeſome 
places in the county. It is, however, but a poor 
town, moſt of the houſes en er: and falling to de- 


cay; nor are there any public ſtructures that admit of 
rticular deſcription. It has a weekly market on 
Fhurſday ; and is diſtant from London 106 miles. 
In the neighbourhood of Folkjagham is a village 
called SzpBRINGHAm, where one of the Norman ba- 
rons, in the reign of king Stephen, founded a convent 
for a new order of monks called Gilbertines, who 
ſpread themſelves into moſt parts of the kingdom; but 
this continued to be their principal houſe, here ſuch 


acts were made as became binding to the whole . 


In latter times it received conſiderable benefactions; 
and at the diſſolution its annual revenues amounted 
to 3171. 48. but not the leaſt remains of the building 
to be ſeen, Cs: 
oon is a town of very conſiderable 11 
and was of great repute during the reign of the Mer- 
cian kings; but it is now fallen to decay. In the 
neighbourhood is a well that diſcharges ſuch prodi- 


gious quantities of water as to form a conſiderable. 


ſtream, which running through the town ſupplies the 
inhabitants with water. 

In the reign of king Stephen a convent was founded 
here for monks of the order of St. Auguſtine, who 
remained in poſſeſſion of it till the general diſſolution 
of religious nary when its annual revenues amoun- 

to 1971]. 17S. 5d. : 
—_ wg — market on Saturday, and is 
diſtant from London 98 miles. : 

STAMFORD is a. very antient nr 
ted on the river Welland, over which it has a hand- 
ſome ſtone bridge. Some antient writers tell us there 
was an univerſity in this town long before the Romans 
invaded the ifland ; but that is manifeſtly an idle tale, 
for the Britons were then as deſtitute of knowledge 
as the Hottentots, or the Laplanders are, in the pre- 
ſent age. What gave riſe to this fable was, that in 
the reign of Edward III. ſome of the ſtudents, as well 
as the fellows, having been expelled the univerſity of 
Oxford, came and ſet up ſchools here, in ſome houſes 


where others had formerly taught, one of which is | 


ſtill remaining. It is called Brazen Noſe, from its 
having a brazen head on the gate, with a ring through 
the noſe, like that at Oxford. | 

Many Roman antiquities have been found here at 
different periods; and there are ſtill the remains of 
one of their highways, which runs through a part of 
the town ; 

Soon after the Romans left the iſland the ferocious 
Pics and Caledonians penetrated as far as Stamford; 
laying the whole country waſte with fire and ſword ; 
but the Britons having invited over the Saxons ta their 
aſſiſtance, a bloody battle was fought here, and the 
barbarians were again driven to- their inhoſpitable 
mountains. | | | 

King Stephen found this town of great importance 
during his wars with the empreſs Matilda; and to 
prevent its falling into the hands of the enemy, he 
built a ſtrong caſtle, ſome remains of which are till 
to be ſeen. 

In the reign of Richard I. many Jews reſided here, 
when a report being propagated that they had crucified 
a child, a dreadful inſurrection enſued, and many of 
them were murdered by the towns-people. . 

At preſent Stamford is both a handſome and flou- 
riſhing town. It conſiſts of ſeveral good ftreets, in 


which are many elegant buildings, and has ſeven pa- | 


riſh churches, with ſeveral meeting houſes for proteſ- 
tant diſſenters. In one of the churches is a, monu- 


ment to the memory of the great lord Burleigh ; and 
in another is a very handſome one to the memories of 


the earl of Exeter and his counteſs. 


In this town are ſeveral good inns for the accom- 


modation of travellers. Two of theſe are eſteemed as 
large as any in England, particularly that known by 
the name of the Bull. It is built of free ſtone, in the 
form of a ſquare, and has rather the appearance of a 
palace, than a place of public entertainment; 

Here were formerly ſeveral religious houſes, but 
they were rather ſmall, and have long fince been 
totally demoliſhed. There was alſo an hoſpital for 
aged perſons, founded in the reign of Henry VII. 
And there is ſtill a well-endowed alms-houſe, ſup- 
ported by a fund left by that great ſtateſman, lord- 
treaſurer Burleigh. 

The government of this town is veſted in a mayor, 
recorder, twelve aldermen, and twenty-four common 
council, with a town clerk and other proper officers. 
It enjoys many valuable privileges, ſuch as being ex- 
empt both from the juriſdiction of the lord-lieutenant 
and the ſheriff; nor are they obliged to ſerve on juries 
any where out, of the town, the mayor being the 
king's lord-lieutenant of the town and its liberties. 
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The trade of this town is very conſiderable, parti- 
cularly in malt, coals and free-ſtone, the latter of 
which is dug from quarries in the neighbourhood. 

Stamford has two weekly markets, viz. on Mon- 
days and Fridays, and is diftant from London 8g 
miles. | 
MarKeT-DEEPING is ſo called from its being fitu- 
It is of conſiderable. 
antiquity, as appears from Ingulphus, who tells us, 
that Richard de Roulos, chamberlain to William the 
Conqueror, threw up a high bank, in order to prevent 
the river overflowing the town, as it had done for- 

It is at preſent a very poor decayed place, not con- 
taining any thing . — notice. The 
inhabitants are chiefly employed in catching wild 
ducks, of which great numbers are ſent to London 
and other places. The town has a weekly market on 
Thurſday, and is diſtant from London go miles. 

CROWLAND is a conſiderable town, and of v 
— antiquity. It conſiſts of three ſtreets, ſepar 

rom each other by canals planted with willows, which 

gives it a very romantic appearance. The ſtreams all 
meet under one arch, built in a triangular form, and 
eſteemed ſo curious a piece of architecture as not to be 
equalled by any other in the kingdom. At that end 
of the bridge next the London road is the ſtatue of 
king Ethelbald, who founded the abbey here. He is 
placed in a ſitting poſture, dreſſed in the royal robes, 
with a globe in his hand; and from this circumſtance 
it appears that the bridge was built about . the middle 
of the ninth century ; ſo that it is undoubtedly the 
oldeſt gothic ſtructure now remaining in England. 

But the greateſt glory of this town, in former times, 
was its ſtately and magnificent abbey, founded by 
Ethelbald, king of Mercia ; but havingbeen deſtroyed 
by the Danes, and all the monks barbarouſly mur- 
dered, it lay in ruins ſome years, and was rebuilt 
king Edred in the year 948. The foundation of this 
ſtructure was laid on wooden ſtakes, driven into the 
ground, and the church was covered with ſtrong 
beams of oak, joined in the firmeſt manner, and cu- 
riouſly adorned with carvings, finely gilt, the roof 
being covered with lead. The hiſtory of the Old 
and New Teſtament was painted on the windows of 
the great iſle, and between each of them ſtood the 
figure of an apoſtle or ſaint, cut in wood, as large as 
the life, and curiouſly gilt. | 

Great part of this ſtructure is ſtill ſtanding, though 


in a ruinous condition, particularly the ſteeple, with 


| the fine windows of the great weſtern iſle, adorned 
| with carved work images as large as the life, and on 


the top are pinnacles, with the figures of St. Bartho- 


| lomew, and St. Guthlake, to whom it was dedi- 


cated. | | 

Upon the whole, this has been one of the moſt 
ſtately mitred abbies 'in the kingdom, and it conti- 
nued to flourith in great ſplendour till the diſſolution 
of religious houſes, when its annual revenues amoun- 
ted to 1270l. 

The inhabitants of this town are chiefly employed 
in fiſhing or taking wild fowl ; for which privilege 
they pay 3ool. per annum to the crown, which was 
formerly the property of the abbey. 

Crowland has a weekly market on Saturday, and 
is diſtant from London gz miles. | 

SPALDING is a very antient town, ſituated on the 
banks of the river Welland, over which there is a 
ſtone bridge ; but the town being almoſt encompaſſed 
by other ſtreams, it is unhealthy. It is, however, 
populous and well-built, and the market-place is one 
of the handſomeſt in the county. 

This town was famous in antient times for having a 
rich convent. It was founded in the reign of Edward 
the Confeſſor for monks of the BenediQine order, 
who continued to flouriſh in it till the diſſolution of 
religious houſes, when its annual revenues amounted 
to 7671. 8s. 11d. Some of its ruins are ſtill left, but 
not ſufficient to give any idea of its antient grandeur. 

Here is a free grammar ſchool, wel! endowed, for 
the ſupport of a maſter and uſher, with a good library 


for the uſe of the ſcholars; and here is alſoa charity- 
6 5 ſchaol 
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ſchool, where the children of the poor are inſtructed 
to read and write. 

In the neighbourhood of this town have been found 
many Roman antiquities, from whence it is reaſona- 
ble to ſuppole that it was of conſiderable repute when 
thoſe people were in this iſland. 

Spalding has a weekly market on Tueſday; and is 


diſtant from London 103 miles. 


HoLBEACH is a place of great antiquity, as appears 
from the remains of walls and pavements that have 
been dug up, together with urns and coins. A braſs 
ſeal was alſo diſcovered under ſome of the ruins, on 
one fide of which was the figure of a man, and onthe 
other three cocks and a port-cullis ; but to whom it 
had belonged could not be known. 

In the neighbourhood of the town, ſome years ago, 
was found a braſs box, buried about fifteen feet deep 
in the earth. It was ſecured in a wooden one, and 
contained ſome antient ſilver coins and manuſcripts. 
The coins were diſpoſed of by the finder to a traveller: 
the MSS. he burnt, alledging as a reaſon, that he 
could not read them, and the box was ſold for old 
braſs to a dealer in that article, from whom it was 

rchaſed by one Mr. Samuel of Lincoln. 

The buildings in Holbeach are in general mean, 
but the church is a noble gothic ſtructure, with a 
lofty tower and ſpire, which are ſeen at a conſiderable 
diſtance over the fens. The glaſs in the windows 
was formerly painted in the moſt curious manner ; but 
they have either been deſtroyed or removed to ſome 
other place. 

Near the church is an excellent free-ſchoo}, the 
maſter of which has a very genteel ſalary. The weekly 
market is on Thurſday ; and the town is diſtant from 
London 115 miles. FED 

About a mile from Holbeach is a village called 
FLeer, where there is a handſome church, the ſteeple 
belonging to which ſtands at a conſiderable diſtance. 

Near this is another village, called Geer, where 
there is alſo a very handfome church, which it is con- 
the manor bel It has a ſtately tower, but fi 
_ to be of a later date than the other parts of 

ure. 

GosBERTON is a very poor trifling „ not con- 
taining any thing remarkable; nor has it even a week - 
ly market. It is diſtant from London 110 miles. 

NonxINGTON is a place of conſiderable — 
but now ſo much decayed as to be little better than a 
village. It has, however, ſtill a harbour for barges 
that bring goods from Bofton ; and there is a free- 
ſchool endowed at the ſole expence of one Mr. Cow- 
ley, who left his whole fortune to the town, amount- 
ing to 400l. per annum. The church is a convenient 
ſtructure, but does not contain 8 thing remarkable, 
except that in the lower part of the ſteeple there is a 
ſtone, on which are engraved ſeveral rude characters. 
They appear to be Roman, and to ſignify the date of 
the year in which the ſtone was cut ; but on what oc- 
caſion, or for what purpoſe, is not known. 

In the neighbourhood of the town are cultivated 
t quantities of hemp, which are ſent to London 
or the uſe of the navy. 

Donnington has a weekly market on Saturday, and 
is diſtant from London 117 miles. 

Near Donnington are twa — one called 
SOUTKERTON, and the other Foss Drxe, but nei- 
ther of them contain any thing remarkable, except 
that adjoining to them are the remains of ſome deep 
banks ſuppoſed to have been thrown up by the Ro- 
mans to prevent the inundations of the fea, which is 
not above twelve miles diſtant, and formerly often 
overflowed different parts of the neighbourhood. 

Bos rom is not only a place of great antiquity, but 
alſo one of the moſt conſiderable towns in the county. 
It is pleaſantly firuated on both fides the river Wi- 
tham, over which there is à ſtrong wooden bridge. It 
was of great te during the times the Romans were 
in Britain, . many antiquities have been found in 


jectured was built a the abbots of Crowland, to whom 


it at different periods, particularly the foundations of 
old walls, pavements, baths and coins. 
This town ſcams to have made a conſiderable figure 


d 


. 


— 


under the Saxons, for it was a place of 

ſoon after the Norman Con veſt, as appears —_— 
tournament being keld in it Cow time in the rei 17 F 
Henry I. when one Robert Chamberlayne, a — 
rious vagabond, aſſiſted by a gang of lawleſs ruffian ; 
diſguiſed like monks, ſet fire to the town, and during 
the confuſion robbed the people of their moſt valuabl 
effects; but the ringleader, with ſome of the rin 
pus — —— executed. * 

t preſent Boſton is a very handſome and 

town. The houſes in — are —2 any 
and there is a good harbour for ſhipping. The 
rover part of the — are graz iers, the neigh- 

uring country affording ſome of th s 
_— in the —— x * 
But the greateſt ornament of this town is its c 
which is the largeſt in England, or perhaps 2 
rope, without ſide iſles, it being 300 feet long, and 
roo broad, within the walls. The ceiling is of Eng- 
liſh oak, beautifully carved, and fupported by loft 
pillars. The tower, which was built in the — 
1309, is 282 feet high, from the ſummit of which 
riſes an octagon lanthorn, ſo that the height of the 
whole from the ground is 300 feet. The lanthorn is 
feen above forty miles diſtant at fea, and is of great 
ſervice to the mariners, who would be otherwiſe ex- 
poſed to danger in coming near the Waſhes, or enter- 
ing into the channel. The church has three hundred 
and ſixty-five ſteps, fifty-two windows, and twelve 
pillars, aniwering to the number of days, months and 
weeks in the year. 

Here is a good free- ſchool, with two charity- 
ſchools for the children of the poor, 

The town is well ſupplied with freſh water by pipes 
from a pond, in a large common called the Weſt 
Fenn, where 2 waterhouſe and engine were erected 
by act of parliament in the reign of queen Anne. 

_ Boſton received its charter of incorporation from 
king Henry VIII. by which it is under the government 
of à mayor, who is alſo admiral of the bounds, a 
recorder, twelve aldermen, and eighteen common- 
council; with a judge-advocate, a town-clerk, and 
other proper officers. It has two weekly markets held 


| on Wedneſdays and Saturdays; and is diſtant from 


Londen 119 miles. 

TATTERSHALL is 2 town of great antiquity, and 
was formerly noted for its ſtrong caſtle, which was 
built ſoon after the Conqueſt. It belonged ſeverally 
to the families of Tatterſhall, Dribey, Barnake and 
Cromwell ; the latter of whom, in the reign of Henry 
VI. built a noble collegiate church in the neighbour- 
hood of the caſtle, which remained till the general 
diſſolution of religious houſes ; and fince that time 
both the caftle and its manor have been the property 
of the noble family of Clinton, earls of Lincoln. 
The rouge part of this antient edifice has been long 
demoliſhed ; but the tower is ſtill ſtanding, and is 
eſteemed one of the fineſt ſtructures of the kind in 


| England. It is built of brick, and adorned with four 


beautiful pinnacles. The walls are fifteen feet broad 
in the thinneſt part, and the tower is two hundred 
feet high. | 

In this town was alſo a college for a maſter or war- 
den, fix prieſts, fix clerks, and as many choriſters ; 
and by the church-yard was an an alms-houſe for 13 
poor perſons, built and endowed by Sir Ralph Crom- 
well, in the rei Henry VII. They remained till 
the general diſſolution of religious houſes, when the 
annual revenues amounted to 3481. 5s. 11d. 

At preſent Tatterſhall is ſo poor a place as to be 
little better than a village; nor is there any particular 
trade carried on by its inhabitants. It has a weekly 
market on Friday ; and is diſtant from London 134 


Eo 
miles 


Near Tatterſhall is a village called KIR KST TAD, 
where there was a convent for monks of the Ciſtertian 
order, founded by Hugo Brito, in the reign of king 
Stephen ; but no remains of the building are now to 
be ſeen. 

There was alſo a convent for monks of the ſame 
order at SToxEsworD, founded in the reign of king 


| 


Stephen by the counteſs de Lucy. It was dedicated 


to 


E INC OIL NSH IX x. 83 


ww the Virgio-Mary, and at its ſuppreſſion the annual 
e valued at 1144. 

re en of Tatterſhall is TurhAu, or, 
as it was antiently called Turnotru, a conſiderable 
village, where one of the family of Nevil founded a 
convent for monks of the order of St. Auguſtine, 
which remained till the Jour diſſolution of religious 
houſes. Great part of this antient building ſtil} re- 
mains, from which it appears to have been, when 
perfect, a magnificent ſtructure. 

At another village, called BARDNEY, or BRADNEY, 
was an abbey founded by Ethelred, Ring of Mercia; 
but it was almoſt demoliſhed by the Nanes, who bar- 
barouſly murdered all the prieſts, It remained in 
ruins upwards of 200 years, when one of the biſhops 
of Lincoln, ſoon after the Conqueſt, rebuilt it in a 
more magnificent manner; and in it were interred 
the relicks of king Oſwald, called a martyr, from 
which it received conſiderable profits by the offerings 
of pilgrims. It remained till the general diſſolutioa 
ob religious houſes, when its revenues amounted to 

l. per annum. | 
ortmGBROKE, or BoLINGBROKE, is pleaſantly 
ſituated at the ſpring head of a ſmall river that falls 
into the Witham. It was once famous for its caſtle, 
built by William of Remora, earl of Lincoln; and 
for its being the birth place of king Henry IV. called 
Henry of Bolingkroke. | 7 e 

The town is at preſent a very poor place, not con- 
taining any thing that merits particular notice. It 
has, however, a weekly market on Tueſday ; and is 
diſtant from London 134 miles. : 

At a village called HacNey, near Bolingbroke, 
were two convents; one founded in the reign o 
Henry II. for monks of the Premonſtratenſian order; 
and S other founded by Remora, earl of Lincoln, 
for Ciſtertian monks : but not the leatt remains of 
either are now to be ſeen. 44441 

W AINFLEET is ſituated near the ſea, on the borders 
of that part of the county called Holland. It conſiſts 
of one — in which are ſeveral handſome build- 
ings. The church is an antient gothic ſtructure, and 
contains many beautiful monuments, particularly one 
to the memory of William Potten, bithop of Win- 
cheſter, the ** of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
who left ſeveral manors to ſupport a body of prieſts to 
pray for the repoſe of his foul ; but their revenues 
were ſeized at the diſſolution of religious houſes, 

This town has a weekly market on Saturday ; and 
is diſtant from London 135 miles. 

SPILSBY- is another fn town, Gtuated on the a- 
cent of a hill, a little to the north-weſt of Wain- 


fleet. It is of confiderable antiquity, as appears from 


a collegiate church being founded here ſo early as the 
reign of Edward I. The houſes in general are very 
mean; nor is there any ſtructure that merits particu- 
lar notice, except a charity-ſchool, founded in the 
year 1716, for children of both ſexes. The weekly 
market is on Monday; and the town is diftant from 
London 138 miles. 

Horw CASTLE is pleaſantly ſituated near ſeveral 
ſmall ſtreams, ſo that many parts of it are ſurrounded 
with water. It is ſuppoſed to have received its name 
from an antient fort, or caſtle, built near it by the 
Romans, part of which, particularly the wall, is ſtill 
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The weekly market is on Saturday, and the town is 
diſtant from London 142 miles. 

In the neighbourhood of Horn-Caſtle is a an- 
tient ſtructure, called Moox Town, but by whom, 
or for what purpoſe, it was built is not certainly 
known. It is entirely of brick, and reſembles the 
tower of a cathedral, though it does not appear there 
was ever a church on the ſpot. The moſt probable 
opinion is, that it was one of the pleaſure houſes 


erected for the ladies, in antient times, to ſee the di- 


verſion of hunting in the adjoining foreſt. 

In the ſame neighbourhood is ScaiveLsy HALL, 
the antient ſeat of the Dymocks, who, for many ages, 
have appeared in Weſtminſter-hall at the coronation 
of our kings, armed like knights errant, to challenge 
— perſon to ſingle combat, who ſhould difpute the 
title of the ſovereign. The cuſtom is ſtill kept up, 
and by this ſervice the family hold the manor of the 
crown. | 

Buren is a — of great antiquity, and ſuppoſed 
to have been a Roman ftation, where they kept a gar- 
riſon to-oppoſe the Saxon pirates, who infeſted the 
eaſtern coaſts of Britain many years before they were 
invited over to this iſland. Many coins, with the 
remains of pavements, have been dug up in the neigh- 
bourhood, for the rifing ground, on which the town 
is built, is ſuppoſed to have been raifed by art. 

The only buildings in this town worthy of notice 
are, the church, which is a handſome gothic ſtructure, 
and a-charity-ſchool for children of both ſexes. Near 
the church-yard is a barrow or antient funeral mo- 
nument. The weekly market is on Thurſday, and 
the town is diſtant from London 137 miles. 

ALFORD is a ſmall, but very neat town, ſituated a 
few miles to the north of Burgh. But it is built in 
ſo remote and obſcure à place, that it is ſeldom viſited 
by ſtrangers, nor does it contain any thing that me- 
rits particular notice. It has a weekly market on 
Tueſday, and is diſtant from London 146 miles. 

Near this town is a village, called GRREENTIEI p, 
where an abby for monks of the ciſtertian order was 
founded in the laſt year of king Stephen, which re- 
mained till the diffolution of religious houſes, when 
its annual revenues amounted to $ol. 

At another _ called MarxBy, was a convent 
of black monks, founded in the reign of king John, 
and in its neighbourhood was an hoſpital belonging to 
have all been long 
fince totally demoliſhed, and the places where they 
ſtood ſcarce known. 

Lourn is a conſiderable town, pleaſantly fituated 
on a ſmall ſtream, called the Lud, from whence it is 
ſuppoſed to have received its name. It was formerl 
famous for a convent of Benedictine monks, founded 
by Alexander, biſhop of Lincoln, and chancellor of 
England, in the reign of king Stephen. It was en- 
dowed with many privileges, and remained till the ge- 
neral diſſolution of religious houſes, when its annual 


revenues amaunted to 150t. but not any remains of 
the building are now to be ſeen. M 


to be ſeen. It is about four yards thick, and ſtrongly | 


cemented with mortar, from which we may reaſona- 
bly ſuppoſe that it was once a place of great ſtrength. 
It appears, from the remains of the walls, to have been 
fortified with towers, four gates and a poſtern; and 
on the ſpot have been dug up, at different times, a 
great number of coins and other antiquities. 

The town is large, populous and well built, but it 
does not contain any building that merits particular 
notice, The antient Roman cuſtom of Floralia, or 
walking in proceſſion to a pole on the firſt of May, is 
ſtill kept up at this place by the boys, who walk with 
willows in their hands, encircled with cowſlips, and 
in the evening is a great bonfire at the expence of the 
inhabitants. 

This town was incorporated by queen Elizabeth, 
zud the common ſeal is a caſtle and a hunting horn. 


— 


The town is both handſome and populous, and the 
church is a noble gothic ſtructure, with a lofty ſpire. 
Nearit is an excellent free-ſchool, founded by Edward 
VI. and there is alſo a charity-ſchool for children of 
both ſexes. | 

Here are two weekly markets held on Wedneſday 
_ = war ; and the town is diſtant from London 
138 miles. | 

A little to the north-eaſt of Louth is a ſmall villages 
called LAN, where was formerly a convent for 
monks of the Ciftertian order; and at another villa 
called ALYVINGHAM, was a convent for Gilbertine 
monks; but both theſe buildings have been long 
ſince totally demoliſhed. 

SALTFLEET is pleaſantly ſituated on the German 
ocean, and was formerly a place of great trade, Bough 
it is now greatly decayed. It has ftill a harbour for 
ſhipping, but there are ſeldom any veſſels in it abo 
the ordinary fize of lighters. One Mr. John Wat- 
ſon, whe died in 1695, aged 102, was vicar of this 
pariſh 70 years, and had buried three ſucceflive gene- 
rations, except five or fix perfons, who furvived _ 

he 
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The town at preſent does not contain any build- 


ing that merits particular notice. It has a weekly 


market on Wedneſday, and is diſtant from London 
163 miles. 

" Marker Raven is a very poor, decayed place, 
22 it was formerly of conſiderable repute. It is 
pleaſantly ſituated on à riſing — rom \whence 
there is an extenſive proſpect, but as not any 


building that merits particular notice. The weekly 


market is on Thurſday, and the town is diſtant from 
London 150 miles. | 

CasToR, or, as it was antiently called, THONG 
CasToR, is a place of great antiquity, and was of 
confiderable repute when the Romans were in the 
iſland. Here one of their legions was commonly 
ſtationed, and ſome remains of the town are ſtil} to 
be ſeen, with great part of the caſtle, which is built 
with flat rag ſtones, and cemented with mortar com- 
poſed of pebbles and ſand. Under the walls of this 
antient caſtle are ſeveral fine fprings, near which is a 
moſt beautiful grove of elms. | 

There are ſo many remains of Roman antiquities 
at this place, and in its neighbourhood, that there is 
not the leaſt doubt but that, during the time thoſe 

le were in Britain, this town was not only an 
important fortreſs, but alſo conſidered as a moſt heal- 
thy and delightful ſpot. 

At preſent Caſtor is a very neat town, and well 
inhabited. It conſiſts of ſeveral ſmall ſtreets, paved 
with the ruins of the Roman wall ; and the church, 
which ſtands near the ruins of the caſtle, is a vene- 
rable gothic ſtructure. The weekly market is on 
Monday, and the town is diſtant from London 157 
mil 


es. 

A little to the eaſt of Caſtor is a conſiderable vil- 
lage called IRForRD, where was a convent for monks 
of the Premonſtratenſian order, founded in the reign 
of Henry II. but it was only a poor place, and has 
been long ſince totally demoliſhed. 

During the Heptarchy there was a convent at 
Wrsr RAYENDALE, another village near the above, 
which was deſtroyed by the Danes. It lay in ruins 
till after the Conqueſt, when it was rebuilt, and con- 
tinued till the diſſolution ef alien priories, when its 
revenues were ſettled by Henry VI. on King's Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 101 
mon is pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of 
the river Ankham; but it is a poor decayed place, 
and only remarkable for the great number of fine 
eels caught in the river. The town conſiſts of one 
ſtreet, which is ſo dirty as to be little better than 
2 common road ; and the houſes are low, mean build- 
ings. The weekly market is on Wedneſday ; and 

Ss N a y 
the town is diſtant from London 159 miles. | 

Near Binbroke is a ſmall village, called SAXHIII, 
formerly famous for a convent of Gilbertine nuns, 
founded by one Grevile, in the reign of king John. 
And at another village, called Oxmssy, was a nun- 
nery founded in the reign of king Stephen ; but no 
remains of either of the buildings are now to be ſeen. 

GRIMSBY is a very antient town, and one of the 
firſt that was ſummoned to ſend members to parlia- 


ment. It had formerly two . parith churches, one of | 


which ſtill remains, and is fo large that it has rather 
the appearance of a cathedral. he town was for- 
merly of ſome importance, but it is now much decay- 
ed; for the harbour having been neglected, no ſhips 
of burthen can come into it, ſo that the trade of the 
place chiefly depends on coals. \. - 

Here was formerly an antient caſtle built for the de- 
fence of the town; and although it was a place of great 
Wage. yet not a ſingle veſtige of it now remains. 

The government of this town is veſted in a mayor, 
high-ſteward, recorder, twelve aldermen, twelve 
common-council, two coroners, and a tdwn-clerk. 
The weekly market is on Wedneſday ; and the town 
is diſtant from London 168 miles. 

In the neighbourhood of this town were formerly 
Teveral religious foundations; but there are not any 
remains of them now to be ſeen. 
© BARTON is fituated on the northern extremity of 
that part of the county called the Woulds ; and 


{ near its influx into the Humber. 


though but a poor place. is v | 
count of its ferry = the Willa won ning 
The number of people conſtantly going to 107 t of 
ing from Hull, and other places, 8 — 7 rack 
ble ſums of money to be ſpent, to the great — 3 
many of the inhabitants; but there is not an * ad 
= an * _ —— deſcription ? 1 hs 
eekly market on ; is diſta 
London 166 1 
ta village called THoRN TON, n 
noble convent for Black Canons, — Will 4 
earl of Albemarle, in the reign of king Stephen * 
was endowed with many valuable privileges, of whi h 
it remained in poſſeſſion till the diſſolution of religi ri 
monaſteries, when its annual revenues S ur 
590l. 178. 10d. The greateſt part of this ſtately 3 
ture is ſtill ſtanding, and, with ſome modern im roy ; 
ments, is now the ſeat of a private gentleman, © ro 

Bux rox, or BURTON STRATHER, is an agreeable 
town, pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the Trent 
| It appear x 
ing romantic, there being tall trees 1 — 
houſes, and behind, on a riſing ground, are man 
mills for grinding corn; ſo that the whole preſents : 
diverſified, and conſequently agreeable, ſcene. The 
houſes in general are but mean ſtructures, but there 
are two good pariſh churches, one of which is built 
under a precipice, ſo that when it is ſeen at a diſtance 
5 — — _—_ — — — maſt of a ſhip. The 

market is on Tu ; and is di 
from London — 25 73 the town is diſtant 
ear Burton, at the confluence of the T 

ſome other rivers, is a track of land, called Fus 
IsLAxD or AXHOLM. It is about ten miles lon 
though in many parts not above four in 12 
Among other villages in this track is one called Ep. 
woRTH, where was formerly a monaſtery for Carthu- 
ſian monks, founded by the earl of Nottingham. In 
latter times it received an indulgence from the pope, 
which extended to all pilgrims who came to viſit it. It 
continued to flouriſh with great ſplendor till the gene- 
ral diſſolution of religious houſes, when its annual 
revenues amounted to 2001. but not the leaſt remains 
of it are now to be ſeen. 4, 

At another vill in this iſland, called Hyxsr, 
1 a —_— — — * Monks, founded in the reign 
0 - but the building has been lon t 
tally demoliſhed. r/o * 

GAINSBURGH, or GAINSBOROUGH, is“ pleaſantly 
ſituated on the river Trent, near the borders of Not- 
tinghamſhire. It is a place of great antiquity ; for in 
the ninth century the Daniſh barbarians landed here, 
es ys 6 all the inhabitants in the neighbour- 
hood, after which they returned to their ſhips laden 
with a conſiderable booty. | 

It was at this place that Sweno, the Dane, was mur- 
dered by one of the Engliſh, who was never diſco- 
vered; and there is a chapel in the town, where it is 
ſaid many of the Danes were buried, but that muſt 
have been after they were converted to chriſtianity, 
_ did not take place till the reign of Canute the 

reat. | 

At preſent Gainſborough is a large, populous, well 
built town; and the inhabitants carry on a conſide- 
rable trade by means of the Trent and the Humber. 
The church is à very handſome modern ſtructure, 
built in the year 1735, beſides which there are ſeveral 
meetings for proteſtant diſſenters. The market · piace 
is exceeding handſome, and ſhips of conſiderable bur- 
then come up to the harbour. The weekly market is 


| on Tueſday, and the town is diſtant from London 


150 miles. | 

At a village, called Max rox, near Gainſborough, 
are the remains of a Roman highway, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which have been — at different pe- 
riods, many coins and other pieces of antiquity. 

About two miles from Gainſborough is a conſide- 
rable village called Heymixnces, or HevenYNGE, 
where one of the barons founded a convent for 
monks of the Ciſtertian order in the reign of Henry 


II. | 


There was alſo an antient priory at another _ 
calle 
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ſtill ſtanding, from which it appears to have been 
originally a Pacious and magnificent ſtructure. _ 

A little to the north-eaſt of Torkſey is another vil- 
lage called STow. It is a place of great — 
and ſaid to have been the ſeat of a biſhop before th 
cathedral was built at Lincoln. The church is a very 
handſome and ſpacious edifice ; 1t is built in the form 
of a croſs, and the ſteeple, though now lofty, was 
formerly much higher ; but by what means it came 
to be diminiſhed is not known. | 

KIR TON, or KiRToON LinDsey, is a place of great 


antiquity, and was formerly a very populous town; 
but it is now ſo decayed as hardly to deſerve the name 
of a village. The houſes are poor, mean ſtructures ; 
nor is there any thing in the place that merits the no- 
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tice of atraveller. It has, however, a weekly market 


on Saturday; and is diſtant from London 150 miles. 

GLanproRD BRIDGE, the laſt town we have to 
mention in this county, is pleaſantly ſituated on the 
banks of the river Ankham. It is a very conſiderable 
place, and has many good houſes, with à ſtone bridge 
over the river. It had formerly a convent, or rather 
an hoſpital, ſubje& to the abbey of Beverley in York- 
ſhire ; but the whole of the building has long ſince 
fell a prey to time, | 

In this town are ſeveral good inns for the accom- 
modation of travellers ; but no public building that 
merits particular deſcription. The weekly market is 
on Thurſday ; and the town is diſtant from London 
166 miles. | 

Near Glandford is a ſmall village, called Ruck- 
HOLM, Where was formerly a convent for black monks 
founded in the reign of Henry II. And at another 
village, called WinGaLz, was an alien priory diſſol- 
ved in the reign of Henry VI. but no remains of either 
of theſe are now to be ſeen. "IH 

There is another village, near theſe, called Omsr. 
It is a place of conſiderable antiquity, and many Ro- 
man coins have been found near it, though it does 
not appear to have been one of their ſtations. It was 
certainly, howeyer, in former times, of ſome import- 
ance, though at preſent ſo infignificant as not to con- 
tain any thing that merits particular deſcription. 
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A Corre& Liſt of the FAIRS in LINCOLNSHIRE. 
Places. Months. L Articles ſold. © "_ Places. © Months. Da Articles ſold. 
— — my 8e 3 | | — 
Alford | 12 } Cattle and Sheep || 
Barton Trin. Thur. attle 
Belton September | 25 Hemp, Flax, &c. Grantham 
May 4 Sheep | 
| Boſton Auguſt 11 [Town Fair 
December — Horſes In 
March - De | 
Bourn i May 6 | > Cattle and Horſes || Haxey 
October 29 
Brig Auguſt 16 [Horſes Holbeach b 
May 12 Sheep and Horſes i 
ED, | Oktober 2 3 — Wearing Elorn-Caſlle 
gu 
July 1 Sb 
Caſtor | October | 16 NG nd Cattle Kirton 1 
Auguſt 26 | 
Corby Mond. bef. Horſes and Cattle 
r , 
outhorpe uly itto Lincoln i 
Crowland September 4 Cattle, &c. 
Laſt Mond 
in Ma 
Crowle — 4 4 Do. Hemp, & Flax 7 
November | 22 Louth 
— : 26 — Flax & Hemp 
ugu 17 es onl 
; · ˙ 
r 17 [Dittoand Horſes Market 
Empworth — 9 9 Cattle, Flax & Hemp 2 
| edn. 
Palm Monde | Horſes and Sheep Iarket-Raſen 
; May 12 [Ditto | Meflingham 
Falkingham June 16 Cattle and Horſes | 
July 3 Hemp, Hardware, &c. Navenby 1 
W 1 Cattle, and 
Ty: 22 Goods | 
Fillingham — |—ſ|Pigs p 
| a artn 
| Gainſborough | — arg Wk © Cattle, Sheep, &c. ba : 
| 1 
_— | 
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. C 
Months. [Day Commodities ſold. Places. Months, Day Commodities ſold 
2 IT nas | | IV fart 
July 10 [Horſes and Goods Mid-Lent 
Plow Mond. "REIN \Monda | Haberdathery 
Eaſter Mon. orn at. Sheep : ond. A 
Whit Mond | — COU May 12 | [ror | 
Auguſt 12 Proviſions | une 13 41 es and ſtock 
October 10 [Cattle and Sheep Auguſt 5 forts 
April 27 Hemp and Flax | November | 8 
Tune 29 [Horſes and Cattle Stockwith eptember | 4 [Horſes and Cattle 
— 30 Horſes | Stow 3 _ 10 [Ditto 
Septem 25 | | ue | 
December | 17 ſ _—_ <= | Swineſhead in June | Horſes, Cat. _ 
Mond. bef. 1 October | 2 
Wha — | Swinſtead « 10 [Sheep 
| ond. after flay 14 | ] Horſes, Catt! 
NN | All forts of Cattle | Tg; | = 8 25 10 Cloth &c. * 
on. fortn. . orkſey + it Mon. erchants Good 
after Whit- _ CG | Third Sat Cart! F 
Sunday in May * 
Sec. Mond. Wainfleet July 5 I dit 
in July | Auguſt 24 — 
tainton October 29 Hemp and Sheep October — Sheep 
Tueſ. bef. 5 Winterinhham July 14 [Cattle and Goods 
— 12 D Winterton 1 5 Merchants Goods 
Mon. 0 0 ay 23 [hee 
Stamford Mid-Lent, all ſorts Wraghy | 11 — Cattle 
and Mond. | | 
| bef. Aug. | 


— * . — V 
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A Correct Liſt of the ROADS in LINCOLNSHIRE. 


ws Diſt, Ditt. 
Names of Places. | from Neighbouring Seats. Names of Places. from Neighbouring Seats. 
I Lon. 122 = : Lon. 4 
From London to | | Crowland | $i] 
Lincoln & Barton. } Miles | Clout-houſe 96 
— — Pickale 984 
To Huntingdon | | Spalding 103 
(ee page 333. 251 | Pinchbeck 1052 
Great Stukely | Surfleet 107 |} | 
Stonegate Hole 65 Þ | Goſberton 109 
St. Andrew's Cha- | 8 113 
1 | | Kirton 115 
Selon | 77 Winterton 117+ 
Norman Croſs 744 | Boſton 119 
Peterborough 814 OVA | | 
Werrington 8 | 5 
Glimton 87 | From London to | 
Narborough 88 | Lincoln by Stam- | 
Market-Deeping 90 ford, and thence | | 
Redham 94 to Grimſby | | 
Thurlby ' 9 | — | 
Bourn = At 104 isa ſeat that formerly & To Stilton 74 
Merton | 100+ | belonged to fir John Row- [| Water Newton + 
Beacon Hill 108 | ley, knight. Walmsford 8 1 | 
Simpring ' | 1099 Stamford | | 89 | 
Sleaford — [| 116 Gaſterton 91 
Haddingham _ | |'118 Witham Common | 100 | 
Branſwell 14 122 Colterſworth 102 
The Five Ways | 128 Ancaſter 115 | 
LixcoLN 1 132 | Maiden Houſe 121 |þ 
Croſs the Heath to n Bargate 131 f 
Windmills 142 On the left of 45 Hr Glent- Lincoln 133 
Spital or Alms- f worth, formerly the ſeat of Walton 140 | | 
houſes I] 144 the antient family of Wrays, I Market Raſen 150 
Redbourn _ '| 1503 | baronets. Stenton 1541 | 
Glamford Bridge || x56 | Briggeſley 163 
Elſom ' 160 | Grimſby 1683 
Barton 166 | "Xx" 
| From Stamford to : 15 
From London to am. | Near Caſterton is Burleigh- 
Boſton, | | N ö | Hall, the ſeat of the earl of 
. | ro Cafterton 2 | Exeter. 
To Peterborough | $14 | fl Witham Common | 11 [At Belton, near Gran. 
Walton Paſton '| 844 Cultſworth 13 is the ſeat of fir 2 
Willingham 854 Great Ponton 17 Cuft, bart. and on the - 
Peakir 83 | Grantham -| 21 | is Sifon Hall, the feat © 
Dunbeer | 911 fir John Thorold, bart. 
| 
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Biography of LIx cox xsHIRE. 


HARD FOX, D. D. was born in this coun- 
RS about the latter end of the reign of Henry VI. 
He was inſtructed in grammar learning at a private 
ſchool, and finiſhed his ſtudies at the univerſity of 
Cambridge, after which he travelled into foreign 
parts. He reſided ſome time a” 1 — * 

ainted with Henry earl of Richmond, who 
egen an nde ir France, and ufified him with dis 


was then an ex1 * 
advice in the meaſures to be taken for obtaining the 


n of England. 
we the battle of Boſworth the king ſent for him 
home, and promoted him to ſeveral valuable livings, 
and at length advanced him to the rich biſhopric of 
Wincheſter, which he enjoyed till his death. 

He was a man of great political knowledge, and aſ- 
ſiſted Henry VII. with his counſel in the moſt 
weighty affairs, but on the acceſſion of Henry VIII. 
having recommended Wolſey to the king as a young 
man of great abilities, the artful cardinal ſoon ſup- 
planted his benefactor, and even treated him with diſ- 

ſpect. . 

6 T his ungrateful conduct of Wolſey ſo chagrined 
Fox, that he retired to his biſhopric, and ſpent the 
remainder of his days in works of charity, He foun- 
ded two free-ſchools, one at Taunton in Somerſet- 
ſhire, and the other at Grantham in this county ; but 
his greateſt work was, founding the noble college of 
Corpus Chriſti at Oxford. ; ne 
He lived to a great age, and died at Wincheſter in 


the year 1528. 


Jonx Fox was born at Boſton, in this county, in 
the year 1517. He was firſt inſtructed in the gram- 
mar ſchool of that town, and finiſhed his ſtudies in 
Brazen Noſe College, Oxford. He diſcovered in 
his younger years a genius for poetry, and wrote ſe- 
veral Latin pieces on religious ſubjects, but after- 
wards applied himſelf to the ſtudy of divinity, to 
which the bent of his mind more powerfully inclined 
him. 

He took part with thoſe who ſupported the refor- 
mation, for which he was expelled the univerſity, 
and obliged to become a private tutor to the ſons of 
a country gentleman. 

During the perſecution in the reign of Queen Ma- 

he fled for ſafety to Germany, where he remained 
till the acceſſion of queen Elizabeth, when he return- 
ed to England, and was preſented, by ſecretary Ce- 
cil, to a prebendary in the cathedral church of Saliſ- 
bury. He might have enjoyed other preferments, 
but being a ſtrong non-contormiſt, he could never be 
prevailed on to ſubſcribe the canons. He was, never- 
theleſs, according to the concurring teſtimony of his 
cotemporaries, a very quiet and peaceable man, and 
— diſapproved of the violence uſed againſt the 

uritans, 

He died in London on the 18th of April, 1587, 
and was buried in the church of St. Giles's, Cripple- 
gate. 

His moſt celebrated work is that entitled, Acts 
and Monuments of the Church ;” beſides which, he 
wrote another, entitled, << Admonitio Reſtituendis,” 
together with ſome ſermons, and other tracts. 


WIIIIAu Cecit, one of the greateſt ſtateſmen 
that ever conducted the affairs of the Engliſh nation, 
was the ſon of Richard Cecil, Eſq. groom of the robes 
to king Henry VIII. and was born at Bourne, in this 
county, in the year 1531. He was inſtructed in 
grammar-learning by a private tutor, and when pro- 
perly qualified was ſent to the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge. He made ſuch progreſs in learning, that 
when only ſixteen years of age he read lectures both 
on Greek and philoſophy, not for any ſalary, but 
merely as a gentleman for his exerciſe and àmuſe- 
ment, 


$35 


Having finiſhed his courſe of . learning at the uni- 
verſity, he removed to Gray's Inn, London, and ap- 
plied himſelf to the ſtudy of the common law ; but 
he had not been long in this ftation, when he was 
introduced, by an accidental circumſtance, to the 
knowledge and favour of his ſovereign. Going one 
day to viſit his father at court, he entered into a diſ- 
pute, in Latin, with two Roman catholic prieſts, and 
managed the argument with ſo much dexterity and 
addrels, that his antagoniſts, finding themſelves not 
able to contend with him, gave up the point, greatly 
diſpleaſed at his ſuperior abilities. This being made 
known to the king, he immediately fent for young 
Cecil, and granted him the reverſion of the Cuſtos 
Brevium in the Court of Common Pleas. 

During the reign of Edward VI. he enjoyed ſeveral 
offices, and was remarkably active in promoting the 
reformation. 

On the death of king Edward he ſupported, with 
great firmneſs, the title of the princeſs Mary, not- 
withſtanding the vigorous remonſtrances of the duke 
of Northumberland, who endeavoured to en 
him in the Lady Jane Gray's intereſt. He ſigned, 
indeed, the will of king Edward's diſpoſing of the 
crown to the lady Jane; but this he did only as a 
witneſs of his majeſty's ſubſcription, and not in the 
quality of a privy-counſellor. 

On the acceſſion of queen Mary, he was offered 
any poſt under the government, provided he would 
embrace the Roman catholick religion. This, how- 
ever, was a condition, with which he did not think 
proper to comply, and therefore was entirely out of 
public employment during the whole of that reign. 

When queen Elizabeth aſcended the throne, he was 
appointed ſecretary of ſtate, and was the firſt perſon 
ſworn of her privy council. He had a conſiderable 
ſhare in the ſettlement of religion, the regulating the 
coin of the kingdom, and in all the capital tranfac- 
_ that took place during the remainder of his 
life. | 

In 1571 he was created baron of Burleigh, and 
the next year advanced to the important office of lord 
high treaſurer of England, the duties of which he 
diſcharged in ſuch a manner as will be admired by all 
ſucceeding ages, as long as the hiſtory of England is 
read, or the name of queen Elizabeth mentioned. 

He continued at the helm of affairs till his death, 
which happened on the 4th of Auguſt, 1598, to the 
great grief of many, but none more than his ſove- 
reign. | 

amden, in characterizing this great ſtateſman, 
ſays, ** He was one of thoſe few who lived and died 
with equal glory.” © Such a man, adds he, as, 
while others regard with admiration, I, after the an- 
tient manner, am rather inclined to contemplate with 
the ſacred applauſe of filent veneration.“ 


THromas SUTTON, Eſq. was born at his father's 
ſeat, in this county, in the year 1532. He was in- 
ſtructed in grammar learning at Eaton ſchool, from 
whence he was ſent to finiſh his ſtudies in St. John's 
college, Cambridge. 

When he left the univerſity, he entered himſelf a 
ſtudent of Lincoln's-inn, but not reliſhing the law, 
he went abroad to viſit foreign nations, and did not 
return to England, till the death of queen Mary. 

His father dying in 1562, Mr. Sutton was left in 
poſſeſſion of a very opulent eſtate, and the duke of 
Norfolk procured him the place of maſter-general of 
the ordnance in the northern counties. About the 
ſame time he married a young lady, with a great for- 


tune, and having purchaſed of the biſhop of Durham 


two manors, wherein were coal mines, he had them 
worked to great advantage, ſo that in a ſhort time he 
became extremely rich, and was faid to be poſſeſſed of 
more ready money than any man in the kingdom. 

His next employment was that of a merchant, 
which he carried on to great advantage, through every 
part of the commercial world, which, with the profits 
ariſing from his lending money to the nobility, 
amounted at length to a confiderable ſum. 


The earl of Suffolk having procured a grant 2 
the 
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the crown of the diſſolved Carthuſian monaſtery, near 
Weſt Smithfield, London, Mr. Sutton purchaſed it, 
and founded in its ſtead the noble hoſpital and ſchool, 
ſtill called the Charter-Houſe, the particulars of 
which we have mentioned in our account of Middle- 
ſex, p. 318. +: 

He died at Hackney in the year 1611, and was bu- 
ried in the chapel of his hoſpital, where a handiome 
monument was erected to his memory. 


Sir EDMUND ANDERSON, a very celebrated lawyer, 
vas born in this county, ſome time in the latter end of 
the reign of Henry VIII. but the year is not certainly 
known. When he was properly qualified for the 
univerſity, his friends ſent him to Lincoln college, 
where he ſtudied ſome time, and then entered himſelf 
a ſtudent in the Inner Temple, London, in order to 
acquire a perfect knowledge of the municipal laws of 
his r 

When he was called to the bar, he became very 
eminent as a counſellor, and queen Elizabeth appoint- 
ed him one of her ſerjeants at law. | 

On the death of the learned fir James Dyer, he was 
inted lord chief juſtice of the court of common 
s; and this high office he enjoyed till his death, 


which happened in the year 1605. 
Sir WiLLiam Monson, well known for his abilities 


in naval affairs, was the ſon of fir John Monſon, and 
born at his father's ſeat in this county, in the year 


1569. 

Wuen he was properly qualified for the univerſity, 
his father ſent him to Baliol college, Oxford, where 
he remained about two years, but having an averfion 
to a ſedentary way of life, he left the univerſity, and, 
unknown to his friends, entered himſelf as a private 
man on board a privateer fitted out to cruize on the 
coaſt of Spain. It was not long before he had an op- 
portunity of diſplaying his courage, for the privateer 
attacked a rich ſhip of above three hundred tons bur- 
den, and took her after a ſtout reſiſtance. 

With this prize they returned to England, and 
Monſon having been diſcarded by his relations for 
leaving the univerſity, devoted the reſt of his life to 
the ſea, and roſe, by his merit, without intereſt, 
through all the inferior offices to the higheſt command 
in the navy. 

In the laſt year of queen Elizabeth, he correſpon- 


ded with James VI. of Scotland, and promiſed to af- | 


fition been made 
ngland, for which 
of the Narrow 


fiſt him with the fleet, had any & 
to his acceſſion to the throne of 
he was next year appointed admi 
Seas, and vice-admiral of the fleet. 
He continued high in the king's favour for a con- 
fiderable time, till ſome envious — perſons 
brought him under the royal diſpleaſure. But by his 
acquitting himſelf to the king of every baſe inſinua- 
tion that Rad been propagated aginſt him, he recovered 
his ſovereign's affection, and lived in honour and re- 
putation till his death, which happened in the year 


1643. 

2 publiſhed a curious collection of tracts on naval 
affairs, which have been greatly eſteemed by moſt 
people in that ſphere of life. 


Ricnard Bussr, D. D. was born in this county 
in the year 1606. He was inſtructed in grammar 
learning at Weſtminſter-ſchool, from whence he was 
removed to Chriſt-church, Oxford, where he finiſhed 
his ſtudies, and entered into holy orders. 

His firſt preferment in the church was the rectory 
of a ſmall country pariſh, to which he was promoted 
in the year 1639 ; but his great abilities were not ſuf- 
fered to remain long in obſcurity, for the very next 
year he was made head-maſter ot Weſtminſter- ichool, 
which office he diſcharged fiſty-four years, with the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed reputation. | 

Many ot the nobility and gentry ſent their ſons to 
- be educated under him, for he had great abilities in 
judging of the na: ural inclinations of youth, and could 
readily diſcover to which of the ſciences they were 
likely to be attached. | 


| hand for an Engliſh biſhopric ; but he had no 


On the reſtoration of king Charles 
pointed a prebendary of Weſiminſter = — . 54 
— of being er emoluments he held tl 
which happen N 
— fog ppe on the 5th of April, in 
e wrote ſeveral grammatical treatiſes 
ſcholars, and after his death a very — i ok 6 
ment was erected in Weſtminſter- abbey to — 
his memory. On the top of the tomb is the f 
of him, dreſſed in his gown. In his right band 1 
a pen, and in his left a book open. Beneath on es 
pedeſtal, are a variety of books, and at the top his fa 
mily arms. The inſcription is elegantly written 
and highly to his praiſe. It intimates, that whatever 
fame the ſchool of Weſtminſter may boaſt, and what. 
ever advantages mankind may reap from thence in 
time to come, are all principally owing to the wiſe 
inſtitutions of this great man. 


Henry More, an eminent divine, and : 
philoſopher, was born at Grantham, In this — 
on the 12th of October, 1614. He was firſt — 
at Eaton-ſehool, and finiſhed his ſtudies in Chriſt's 
college, Cambridge, of which, after taking his de- 
grees, he — a 32 

eing nat of a grave and contemplative 
of — he — himſelf entirely to 8 
and took the greateſt pains to avoid every preferment 
in the church, that 105 oblige him to quit his be- 
loved retirement. Biſhoprics were offered him both 
in England and Ireland; but he would not, by an 
means, be — to accept them: his friends, 
indeed, without diſcovering their intentions, once 
drew him to Whitehall, in order to kiſs his majeſty's 
oon 
learned their deſign, than he ſuddenly ſtopt ſhort, — 
could not be prevailed on to proceed a ſtep further, 
He at length, however, accepted of a prebendſhip 
in the church of Glouceſter ; but this he did only 
with a view of conferring it upon Dr. Edward Fow- 
ler, who, accordingly, by his intereſt, ſoon after ob- 
tained it. 

He was a member of the Royal Society, both before 
and after its eftabliſhment by the — charter; and 
contributed, by his writings, to raiſe the character of 
that learned body. 

Biſhop Burnet, who knew him well, ſays, he was a 
learned chriſtian philoſopher, who endeavoured by his 
uſeful writings to place all religious matters in a pro- 
per and clear point of view, fo that the true principles 
of it might be clear and intelligible to the meaneſt ca- 
pacity. 

He was certainly a very pious man, and his Dia- 
logues on the Love of God, the Immortality of the 
Soul, and other ſubjects, ſhew that he was very con- 
templative, and wrapt up, as it were, in the love of 
divine things. 

But though naturally of a ſerious, and even melan- 
choly temper, yet at intervals he was inclined to be 
jocole ; for being ſeized by a ſwoon a ſhort time before 

is laſt illneſs, he ſaid, on coming to bimſelf, that his 
diftemper was wind, but he hoped it would not carry 
him away in a ſtorm. 

He died on the firſt of September, 1687, in the 


73d year of his age. 


Simon PATRICK, a learned writer and eminent di- 
vine, was born at Gainſborough, in this county, in 
the year 1626. He received his firſt education at the 
free-ſchool of that town, from whence he was ſent to 

ueen's college, Cambridge, where he finiſhed his ſtu- 
ies, and entered into holy orders. 

His firſt preferment in the church was the living of 
Batterſea, to which he was preſented by fir Walter 
St. John, and when the act of uniformity took place 
in 1662, he was promoted to the rectory of St. Paul's 
Covent Garden, where he became a moſt celebrated 
preacher, and diſcharged the duties of his ſtation in 
the moſt exemplary manner. 

He was afterwards promoted to the deanery of Pe- 
terborough ; and when king James attempted to eſta- 


blith ry, Dr. Patrick became an advocate for the 
popery, | — 


roteſtant religion, both in his writings and ſermons. 
Soon after the revolution took place, he was pro- 
moted to the biſhopric of Chicheſter, and when ſome 
of the biſhops refuſed to take the oaths to the govern- 
ment, he was tranſlated to Ely, in the room of Dr. 
Turner, who was turned out. | 
As a divine, Patrick was undoubtedly 2 man both 
of great learning and piety ; his Commentary on the 
hiſtorical books of the Old Teſtament is juſtly ad- 
mired, and his devotional writings have been of great 
ſervice to the cauſe of religion. ; 
He died at Ely, on the 3iſt of May, 1705, in th 


8 iſt year of his age. | 


Sir Isa Ac NEWTON, the moſt —— genius 
that ever appeared for the ornament and inftruction 
of the human ſpecies, was born at the village of 
Woolſtrope, in this county, the 25th of December, 
1642. He was firſt educated at the free-ſchool of 
Grantham, and after ſome time ſent to finiſh his ſtu- 
dies in Trinity college, Cambridge, under the learned 
Dr. Barrow. He ſoon made the moſt aſtoniſhing 
progreſs in the mathematics, which he applied to the 
principles of the Carteſian ſyſtem, and diſcovered the 
vanity of that philoſophy. This led him to ſearch 
into the principles of nature, and before he was 


twenty-five years of age, he made ſuch diſcoveries as 


laid the foundation of his future greatneſs. 

When the plague raged at Cambridge, he retired to 
his mother's houſe at Woolſtrope, where one day as 
he was fitting in the garden, ſtudying the nature of 
gravity, he ſaw ſome pm fall from a tree, which led 
him to apply the mathematics to every propoſition in 
philoſophy, and ſoon after he publiſhed his Principia, 
a book juſtly admired by the learned in every European 
nation. 53.5 

He was appointed profeſſor of mathematics in the 
room of Dr. Barrow, and repreſented the univerſity 
of Cambridge in two different parliaments. - . 

His celebrated treatiſes on Fluxions and Optics 
were entirely his own invention, and the Royal So- 
ciety choſe him their preſident, an office which he 
held till his death. 

In 1705 he received the honour of knighthood, and 


NS 
Vas appointed warden of the mint. Ou the acceſſion 
| of George I. he was continued in his office, and 
queen Caroline, then princeſs of Wales, often ſent 
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tor him, and fpent many hours in his company. 

He died on the 20th of March, 1706, in the 64th 
years of age. His body, after lying in ſtate in the 
Jeruſalem chamber, was conveyed into Weſtminſter- 
abbey, and interred on the left hand of the entrance 
into the choir, where a moſt beautiful and ſuperb mo- 
nument was afterwards erected, to perpetuate his 
memory. 

In the front of the monument is the figure of this 
great man in a recumbent poſture, leaning his right 
arm on four books thus titled, Divinity, Chronology, 
Opticks, and Phil. Prin. Math. and pointing to a 
ſcroll ſupported by winged cherubs. Over him is a 
large globe, projecting from a pyramid behind, where- 
on 1s delineated the courſe of the comet in 1680, with 
the figns, conſtellations and planets. On this globe 
fits the figure of aſtronomy with her book ſhut, and 


in a very thoughtful and compoſed mood. Beneath 


the principal figure is a moſt curious relief, repreſen- 
ting the various Jabours in which fir Iſaac employed 
his time, ſuch as diſcovering the cauſe of gravitation, 
ſettling the principles of light and colours, and redu- 
cing the coinage to a determined ſtandard. The de- 
vice of weighing the ſun by the ſteel-yard has been 
thought at once bold and ſtriking, and indeed the 
whole monument does honour to the ſculptor. The 
inſcription on the pedeſtal is in Latin, ſhort, but full 
of meaning, and intimates, that by a ſpirit nearly di- 
vine, he ſolved, on principles of his own, the motion 
and figure of the planets, the paths of the comets, and 
the ebbing and flowing of the ſea ; that he diſcovered 
the diſſimilarity of the rays of light, and the proper- 


ties of colours thence ariſing, which none but himſelf 


had ever thought of; that he was a diligent, wiſe and 
faithful interpreter of nature, antiquity, and the holy 
{criptures ; that by his philoſophy he maintained the 
dignity of the Supreme Being; and by the purity of 
his life, the ſimplicity of the goſpel. The inſcription 
concludes with a beautiful exclamation, what reaſon 
mortals had to pride themſelves in the exiſtence of 
ſuch and fo great an ornament to the human race ! 
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NOTTINGHAMSHIRE: 


An INSPECTION TABLE for this Cour. 


NoTTINGHAMSHIRE, Which is fituated in the Dioceſe and Province of York, is 


Bounded by Extends 


Contains Sends to Parliament 


ms 


In length from N. to S. 
about 43 miles. 
In breadth from E. to 
W. about 24 miles. 
And is 110 miles in cir- 
cumference. 


Lincolnſhire, E. 
Derbyſhire, W. 
Yorkſhire, N. 

| Leiceſterſhire, S. 


8 Hundreds, or Wa- Eight Members, 
pentakes, and 2 VIZ. 


liberties. 2 forthe county 
9 Market Towns 2 Nottingham 
94 Vicarages 2 Eaſt Bedford 


168 Pariſhes 2 Newark 
450 Villages 


And near 18000 Houſes 


This county receives its name from Nottingham, its capital. 
TouxForp, which is the moſt central town in the county, is 137 miles diſtant from London. 
The principal manufactures of Nottinghamſhice are, Stockings, Glaſs and Earthen Ware. 
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SECT. 1. 
Watural Hiftery of NoTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


TS air of this county is pure and healthy, and 
for its falubrity eſteemed equal to any in Eng- 
land. The ſoil is of different qualities, from whence 
the county is divided into two parts, by different de- 
nominations. The eaſt fide, which is very fruitful 
in corn and paſture, is called the Clay; and is ſub- 
divided into two parts, by the names of the North 
Clay and the South Clay : and the weſtern part of 
the county, which is, in general, woody, or barren, 
is called . Sand. It principally conſiſts of a large 
foreſt, named Sherwood, in which are ſeveral towns, 
villages, and gentlemen's ſeats. 8 
The firſt time we find this foreſt mentioned is in 
the reign of Henry II. though it was certainly a {fo- 
reſt long before that period, and it was famous for be- 
ing the head quarters of that daring robber Robin 
Hood and his collezgues. Some time after it became 
the property of the crown, it was under the manage- 
ment of the ſheriffs of the county for the time being. 


At preſent the officers belonging to it are, a warden, | 


his lieutenant and ſteward, a bow-bearer, a ranger, 
four verdurers, twelve regarders, and twelve keepers, 
all of whom are under the chief foreſter. Befides 
theſe there are ſeveral woodwards for every townſhip 
within the foreſt, and one for every prineipal wood. 

This part of the county abounds with wood and 
coals, and there are ſeveral quarries of an exceeding 

od tone, which is uſed by the inhabitants in laying 
the floors of their houſes. 

The eaſtern parts of the county affording excellent 
paſturage, produce abundance of fine cattle; and the 
crops of corn are eſteemed at leaft equal in quality to 
any in England. There is likewiſe plenty of fowl ; 
and the rivers produce great quantities of various kinds 
of fiſh. 

The principal rivers that water this county are, the 
Trent, the Idle, and the Erwafh. 

The Trent has been already mentioned as rifing in 
Staffordſhire, and dividing the county of Leiceſter 
from that of Derby. It afterwards runs frem the 
ſouth-weſt to the north-eaſt of this county, and falls 
into the Humber on the borders of Lincolnſhire. 

The Idle riſes near Mansfield in this county, and 
running north-eaſt falls into the Dun near its influx 
into the Humber. ; 

The Erwaſh divides this county from Derbyſhire, 
and falls into the Trent a few miles north-eaſt of 


Derby. 


The manufactures of this county are ſtockings, | 


glaſs and carthen ware, and it is remarkable for hav- 
ing excellent ale ; all of which articles are not only 
ſent to London, but to various parts of the kingdom. 

With reſpe& to the inhabitants of Nottinghamſhire, 
they are in general well diſpoſed, and very affable to 
ftrangers ; for the many opportunities they have of 
converſing with people from various parts of the 
kingdom, enlarges their minds, and takes off that 
ſelfiſhneſs with which they might otherwite be tinc- 


tured. 


SECT. I. 


Topographical Deſcription of NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
Ne TTINGHAM, the capital of the county, and 


which gives name to it, is a handſome and po- 
pulous town, pleaſantly ſituated on a rocky hill on 
the north fide of the river Trent. Its origin is 
not certainly known, but from a variety of circum- 
ſtances, it is certainly at leaſt as old as any place in 
the kingdom. 133 ED 
Some of our antiquarians have imagined, that 
caves and places of retirement were dug here in the 
rocks before the arrival of Cæſar; but it is moſt rea- 
ſonable to ſuppoſe that the town was firſt made conſi- 


— — 
— — —  —_— 


ear] of March, had rendered himſelf odious to all 


derable when the Romans ſubdued the 
as à retreat during their wars with t 
— laſted many years. 
ether it continued to make a 

Romans ſubdued the Britons is 1 her the 
but when the Mercian kingdom was ſettled it natal, 
one of their ſtrongeſt forts, as appears from * ? 
be and taken by the Dances; but they 1 * | 
ven from it by Alfred, who obliged them to ba 
"_ —_— depart the kingdom. 88 

n about two years after the Dan 
new reinforcements, and ſeized on the 
they were ſoon after driven from it, and forced t. » 
tire into Northumberland. At that time "hg _ 
fortification for the defence of this important Ia 
was a Caſtle ; but ſoon after the death of Alfred his 
fon, Edward the Elder, encompaſſed it with a ft. . 
wall, of which there are not at this time any remain 
only that the names of the gates are ſtill preſerved bin 
_ — the ſtreets which led to them. EY 

liam the Conqueror, or his nat 

ham de Peveral, rebuilt the caſtle, — 2 
time, till the wars between the houſes of Vork — 
Lancaſter, it was conſidered as a place of great ſtrength; 
but having ſuffered conſiderably from both the 26g 
er IV. began to rebuild and 
enlarge it, and the work was j 
ther 1 compleated by his bro- 

everal important events have happened in th. 
caſtle at different periods. In the os 5 Os 
Richard I. held a parliament in it betore he went a. 
his romantic expedition to the continent : and it was 
here that his brother king John ordered twenty-eight 
Welch —— to be hanged, becauſe their coùn- 
trymen taken up arms againſt the Engliſh, con- 
= to articles which had been agreed on between 

em. 


In the reign of Edward III. when Mortimer, the 


Coritani, and 
ie Br igantes, 


ranks of people, ſcreening himſelf under the autho- 
rity of the queen - mother, the king found it neceſſary, 
for the ſecurity of his government, to give him up as 
a facrifice to the injured laws of his country. At this 
time Mortimer, with the queen-mother, refided in 
Nottingham Caſtle; but the king having ſent pri- 
vate notice to Sir William Montague, that knight 
took with him a body of armed men, and went fe- 
cretly through a long ſubterraneous paſſage cut in the 
rock, with which the earl was unacquainted, and get- 
ting into the caſtle, found him, with the biſhop of 
Lincoln, fitting in the queen's apartment, attended 
by ſeveral ſervants, who made a ſtrong reſiſtance; 
but two of them being ſlain, the reſt were taken pri- 
ſoners, and Mortimer was fent up to London, where 
being brought to his trial, he was found guilty, and 
executed on the common gallows, at a place near 
Weſt Smithfie!d, then called the Elms.—This ſub- 
terraneous paſſage, which is without the town 
and caſtle. walls, was probably made long before the 
taking of Mortimer, and intended to relieve the cal- 
tle with men and proviſions, in cafe the town ſhould 
be in the poſſeſſion of an enemy; but from the before 
mentioned circumſtance it obtained the name of Mor · 
timer's Hole, which it has ever fince retained. 

In the ſame reign David Bruce, king of Scotland, 
who had been taken priſoner at the battle of Durham, 
was confined here, before he was removed to London, 
and the people ſtill ſhew a piece of carving ſaid to 
have been done by him, but that is very improbable, 
as he was then ill of his wounds. The moſt reaſon- 
able conjecture is, that it was carved by one of his 
French ſervants, who at that time were ſaid to be ve- 
ry ingenious. 

The fituation of the caſtle on a ſteep rock, and 
the ſtrength of its fortifications, rendered it impreg- 
nable by ſtorm, though, in the barons wars, it was 
once taken by furprize. In the civil wars king Charles 
b ſet up his ftandard here; but it became afterwards 
a garrilon tor the parliament. From the Rutland ſa- 
mily (to which it was given before the civil wars,) it 
eame, by the mother's tide to the duke of Bucking- 


ham, and he fold it to William Cavendiſh, * 
an 
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N OT TIN H AMIS HI R FE. 
duke of Neweaſtle. This nobleman 


aſtewards 
Ned down the old ſtructore, and ö 
tion of the preſent, which was finiſhed in the year 
16-9, and which we ſhall, notice in its proper pace, 
1 he town of Nottingham is at preſent not only one 
of the beſt in England, but in many reſpects ſuperior 
to ſome of our cities. The ſituation is truly delight 
ful, and in the principal ſtreet are many fine houſes, 
ich lofty columns in the fronts, which make them 
* ing handlome. The ireets are broad, 
appear exceeding 
open and well paved, and wg en an eminence, they 
are always exceeding clean. he whole town is, in 
3 manner, undermined with caverns of an amazing 
depth and extent ; ſo that it is even queſtioned whe- 
ther all the buildings on the ſurface of the rock would 
fill up the vacancies beneath. Hence the cellars cut 
in the rocks are frequently. as deep as the higheſt 
houſes; and in digging for foundations of new houſes, 
there have been ſometimes diſcqvered ſpacious caverns 
before unknown: ſome of them are ſaid to have been 
arched in a regular manner, to have been ſupported 
by columns, and to have had a communication with 
each other by paſſages leading to very diſtant parts. 
Nottingham has three pariſh churches, all built in 
the gothic taſte, but exceeding handſome. St, Ma- 
ry's is in the form of a cathedral, but the uniformity 
of the ſtructure has been lately ſpoiled by taking Gown 
the weſt front, and erecting a new. one in the Doric 
order. The organ in this church is exceeding fine, 
ſupported by four columns of the Tonic order, and in 
the tower is a ring of ten good bells, The altar piece 
of St. Peter's is finely adorned with paintings, and on 
the weſt end is a lofty ſpire, with a ring of eight bells. 
The other church is dedicated to St, Nicholas ; and 
although a ſmall ſtructure, yet is exceeding neat, be- 
ing built of brick faced with ſtone. : 
eſides the churches, there are no leſs than eight 
meetings for proteſtant diſſenters, moſt of which are 
not only ſpacious, but very elegant ſtructures. 
The town hall is a noble edifice, ſupported by 
pillars in the Tuſcan order: it is built on a very ele- 
gant plan, and in it the ſeſſions, aſſizes and county 
courts are held; but this edifice, like many others, 
owes its magnificent appearance to an accident. In 
the reign of George I. Powis, one of the juſtices of 
the king's bench, being here, on the aſſizes, was de- 
livering his charge to the grand jury, when one of 
the beams, ſupporting the room where the crown bu- 
fineſs was tranſacted, gave way, and all the people ran 
in confuſion out of the court, amongſt whom was the 
ſheriff, who took to his heels with the greateſt expe- 
dition, crying out, Will nobody take care of the 
judge?“ Juſtice Powis was very aged and infirm, but 
he made ſhift to hobble off the bench, and as ſoon as 
he found himſelf. in ſafety, ordered the town to be 
tined in a conſiderable ſum for not keeping the hall in 
proper repair. From that circumſtance, and an ab- 
ſolute rule from the court of king's-bench, the inha- 
bitants were under the neceſſity of erecting the pre- 
ſent ſtructure, which is executed in ſo maſterly a 


laid the founda- 


manner, that there is no great reaſon to fear the 


judges will be in any danger from a like accident. 

The principal market-place is not only one of the 
eſt, but one of the handſomeſt, and beſt ſupplied 
.nfland. On one ſide of it is a range of very lofty 
buildings, under which is a broad and handſome pi- 
azza, called the Exchange, where the principal inha- 
bitants meet to tranſact buſineſs. In the center of the 
building is a pediment, in which is a very large clock, 
and on the apex ſtands the ſtatue of Juſtice, At the 
other end of the market-place is a very handſome 
crols : it is an open building, with a dome, ſupported 
dy ſix lofty Dorie pillars, with an aſcent on each ſide, 
by ſtone ſteps, which encompaſs it. 

There are, properly, two other market places, one 
of which js called the Hen-croſs, where there is a 
very Jotty column, placed on ſteps; and there is ano- 
ther market-place in a different part of the town. 

Here is a handſome ſtone bridge over the river Trent, 
conliſting of nineteen arches ; but as the river often 
overflows its bauks, great part of the road, on each 


la 
in 
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ſide, is raiſed by planks of oak, and properly railed in, 
for the ſecurity of foot paſſengers. 
The town is well ſupplied with water by 2 ciſtern 


of a prodigious ſize and depth cut out of the ſolid 


rock on a hill ſomewhat higher than the town, to 
which the water is raiſed by an engine placed on the 
banks of the Leen, and from the above ciſtern the 
water runs to every houſe in the town. 5 

The caſtle, which is the greateſt ornament of the 
town, is ſeated at the weſt end of it, and is inacceſſible 
any other way than from the town. From the outer 
lodge there is a gradual aſcent for a conſiderable diſ- 
tance, and then ſeveral noble flights of ſteps leading 
up to it, with a coach war's gradually winding to the 
top of the rock. The building is of ſtone, and ex- 
ceeding magnificent. The principal front is of ruſ- 
tic, adorned with columns and pilaſters of the Corin- 
thian order. In the center is an equeſtrian ſtatue of 
the marquis of Newcaſtle, placed in a niche ; under 
which two flights of ſteps, adorned with handſome 
baluſtrades, lead up to the principal entrance. Round 
this noble ſtructure is a conſiderable ſpace paved with 
flag ſtones, and ſecured by a wall capped with ſtone, 
to prevent any danger from the precipice, which ſur- 
rounds a conſiderable. part of the building. The 
view from it over the town, the river, and the neigh- 
bouring country, exceeds imagination, and the park, 
which is below, exhibits ſuch a variety of ſcenes as 
fills the mind of the beholder with wonder and admi- 
ration. In one part of the park is a range of cayes 
hewn out cf the ſolid rock, ſuppoſed by ſome to have 
been cut by the antient Britons, but, more probably, 
by the Danes, as places where they ſecreted their 
booty when they ravaged this part of the country. 
There is alſo a church here cut out of the ſolid rock, 
in the ſame manner as that of the holy ſepulchre at 
Jeruſalem. The whole is plainly the work of art, and 
the pillars have ſome diſtant reſemblance of the Go- 
thic architecture: there is an opening above, which 
ſeems to have anſwered the purpoſe of a ſteeple, and 
in which might probably have hung a bell. 

On the ſouth fide of the town are a great number 
of theſe ſubterraneous caves, with ſmall huts over 
them, inhabited by the poorer fort of people. 

In one of the avenues, on the eaſt fide is a fine 
walk to a genteel coffee-houſe, built on an eminence, 
to which there is an aſcent by a flight of ſteps; and 
the whole is ſurrounded by a terrace covered with 
trees, which gives it the appearance of a hanging 
wood. 

In the town is a play-houſe, and two handſome aſ- 
ſembly rooms; and in Sherwood foreſt are annual 
horſe- races, this being one of the twelve towns where 
the king's plate of an hundred guineas is run for, be- 
ſides which there are many private matches. 

The charitable foundations in Nottingham are, 2 
noble free-ſchool founded in the reign of Henry 
VIII. where youth are qualified for the univerſity. 
There are alſo two charity ſchools, in which eighty 
children of both ſexes are cloathed and educated. 

Beſides theſe foundations, there are no leſs than 
nine alms-houſes for aged perſons, one of which, 
called the New Hoſpital, was built at the ſole expence 
of John Collins, eſq. and endowed with apartments 
for twenty-four poor aged men and women, who have 
each an allowance of two ſhillings per week, and a ton 
and a half of coals. 

Many gentlemen of conſiderable fortune conſtantly 
reſide in this town, which is not to be wondered at 
when we conſider the neatneſs of the place, with the 
proſpect from the ſtreets over the fields, and the 
winding of the Trent, which is delightful beyond 
imagination. The —_ Mary Wortley Montague 
compares this town to Nieumegen in Guelderland, 
and it muſt be acknowledged that there is a ſtriking 
ſimilarity, though the preference muſt be given to 
this place, the proſpect being more extenſive and de- 
lighttul. 

This town is a county of itſelf, and governed by a 
mayor, recorder, fix aldermen, two ſheriffs, two co- 
roners, and two chamberlains, with a town-clerk, 

and 
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and other proper officers. Their privileges are very 
extenſive, and the magiſtrates are always dreſſed in 
ſcarlet when they appear on public occaſions. 


The principal trade of the town conſiſts in making 


ſtockings, and there are feldom lefs than five or fix 
thouſand frames conſtantly employed_z-nor is it leſs 
celebrated for the great quantities of*earthen veſſels 


made, both of whieh articles are not only ſent to 


moſt parts of the Britiſh dominions, but alſo to various 
nations on the continent. They likewiſe carry on a 
great trade in making malt, and the place is remarka- 
bly famous for its ale, great quantities of which are 
ſent to London, and other places. 

Nottingham has two good weekly markets, held 
on Wedneſdays and Saturdays; and is diſtant from 
London 120 miles. 

In the neighbourhood of Nottingham are ſeveral 
villages, which we ſhal} mention in their proper or- 
der. | 
About a mile and a half to the weſt of Nottingham 
is a village called LenTox, formerly famous for a 
ſtately abbey founded ſoon after the | Conqueſt for 
monks of the Benedictine order. It was endowed 
with many valuable privileges, and remained till the 
general diffolution of religious houſes, when its an- 
nual revenues amounted to 329. 15s. 10d. At the 
lame place was allo a convent for Carmelite friars, 
with an hoſpital for aged perſons ; but not any re- 
mains of either are now to be ſeen. 

A few years ago many Roman coins were dug up at 
a village called W1LroRD, on the oppoſite fide of the 
Trent, moſt of which were of the Roman empe- 
rors. | 
A little to the ſouth of this place is a village, called 
BarToON, near which is a hill; and on the top of it 
are the remains of a Roman camp, where many coins 
have been found at different periods. 

About three miles from Nottingham, on the ſouth 
ſide of the Trent, is a ſmall village called HoLm PikR- 
POXT, near which is the fine ſeat of his Grace the 
Nuke of Kingſton. It is a moſt noble ſtructure, and 
ornamented with delightful gardens, and a very ex- 
tenlive park. 

Between three and four miles from Nottingham is 
the country ſeat belonging -to the antient tamily of 
Clitton. It is pleaſantly ſituated on a riſing ground, 
from whence there is an extenſive proſpect over the 
Trent and the adjacent country. The houte was a 


few years ago repaired in the moſt elegant manner, and 
the gardens and plantations are laid out with -the 


greateſt taſte and elegance. 
At a village, called Wort arox, is the feat of the 


lord Middleton. It is a noble ſtructure, and eſteemed 
one of the belt gothic houſes in England. It was 
built in the reign of queen Elizabeth, and is wholly 
of free ſtone, with an extenſive park and beautiful 
gardens, encloſed by a lotty wall. The ſummer-houſe 
is finiſhed in the form of a grotto, and curiouſly 
adorned with ſhell-work, paintings, and large elegant 
looking-glaſſes. 

Near tie village of KxiveRTox, in the ſame neigh- 
bourhood, is the feat of fir Charles Molineux. It is 
a very handfome ſtructure, built on an eminence, 
from whence there is an extenſive and delightful proſ- 
pect. 
About ſeven miles from Nottingham is a village, 
called Gornau, the inhabitants ot which have been, 
for ages paſt, ſtigmatized for their ſtupidity, and iro- 
nically called the Wiſe Men of Gotham. From what 
circumſtance this aroſe is not known ; but it is little 
to be wondered at, when we confider that there is 
not, perhaps, a nation in the univerſe, but at leaſt 
one of the towns, or diſtricts, is treated in the fame 
manner, although the people may be, and undoubtly 
are, as ſenſible as their neighbours. 

At another village, called BrAUVvALE, near Not- 
tingham, was a priory of Carthuſian monks founded 
in the reign of Edward III. 
many valuable privileges, of which it remained in pot- 
ſeſſion till the genera! diſſolution of religious houtes, 
when its annual revenues amounted to 129]. but not 
any remains of the building are now to be teen. 


It was endowed with. 
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There was alſo à convent for blac 
ther village called 'FeLLEY, near — — I 
founded in the'reign of Henry II. and rem.a t w: 
the general diſſolution of religious houſes __—_ 
annual revenues amounted to gol. 198. 1d. 

Aria village, called LAN GAR, within a few nnn! 
Nottingham, is the feat 6f lord How. t; 8 
ceeding handſome ſtructure, and adorned with wad ny 
tenſive park and moſt dehghtful gardens. ay 
- BincHam is a ſmall, but very neat town, ang 
formerly of great repute for a collegiate church f 0 
ed ſoon after the conqueſt; but it underwent 2 
of other religious houfes, and not a ſingle den _ 
it is now to be ſeen. f 0 ' de ot 

The'town does not at preſent contai th: 
remarkable; nor has it ally: public buildings. "evo 
an old gothic church, and à charity-ſchoo! * Ny 
dren of both ſexes; but the living, though on! bl 
viearage, is of confiderable value. The week! aol 5 
ket is on Thurfday; and the town is — mon 
r 108 miles. 1 75. 

In former times there was an hoſpital 1 
called Srokk, near Bingham, for hs ata,» 
the aged and infirm ; but not any remains of it 
3 be ſeen. 7 51 

After the battle of Boſworth {fee our deſcrinti 
Leiceſterſhire) the earl of ied was e 
king of England; but weill knowing that his title 
would be diſputed, he did every thing in his power 
to diſtreſs the York party, although he had married 
the princeſs Elizabeth, only daughter of Edward IV 

The young earl of Warwick was committed tothe 
Tower; but a report was ſpread that he had made his 
eſcape, and an artful prieſt having procured a youth 
of the fame ſlature, named Simnel, a great army was 
raiſed to ſupport him in Ireland, where he was 
crowned king, and proceeded to embark for Ene- 
land, not doubting but the people, who were impa- 
tient under Henry's tyranny, would be all ready to 
join him. His army landed at Lancaſter, and conti- 
nued their march towards the fouth ; but were met 
by Henry with a large body of Germans {for he was 
atraid to truſt the Engliſh) at Stoke, the village de- 
forementioned, when a bloody battle enſued, wherein 
great numbers were killed on both ſides ; but the Irith 
were at laſt totally defeated, and Simnel taken pri- 
ſoner, with the prieſt his tutor. 

This victory proved dear to Henry, and had it not 
been for the diſcipline of the Germans, he would, 
in all probability, have loſt his crown. Simnel was 
pardoned, and made turnſpit in the king's kitchen, 
in order to degrade him as much pothble ; but the 
— was committed to prifon, and privately mu- 

ered. 

In the reign of Henry II. one of the barons founded 
an abbey for canons of the order of St. Auguſtine at a 
village called SyELFoRD, which in latter times recei- 
ved conſiderable benefactions; and at the diſſolution 
of religious houſes its annual revenues were valued at 
1511. 148. 1d. 

On the banks of the Trent is a very antient village, 
called BRIDO ORD, near which are ſome remains ot a 
camp, ſuppoſed to have been thrawn up by the Ro- 
mans, from there having been found, at different pe- 
riods, coins, urns and other pieces of antiquity. 

There are alſo ſome ruins of an antient camp at 2 
place called WiLLouGazr, which: was probably firſt 
thrown up when the Romans quitted this iſland. _ 

The laſt village we ſhall mention in this neighbour- 
hood is Buxxey, or Box, in which is the teat ot 
Sir Thomas Parkyns, bart. It is a ſtrong heavy 
building, but has a good park walled round, and well 
ſtocked with deer. The late Sir Thomas was well 
ſkilled in wreſtling, and took pleaſure in teaching that 
art to others: he even publiſhed a book on that ſub- 
jet, which he dedicated to king George. I. It is te- 
markable that, ſome years betore his death, he had 
his coffin made, and depoſited in the church, where 
his monument was alſo erected, and on it placed his 
ſtatue in the character of a wreſtler ready to encounter 
bis antagoniſt. He applied to ſeveral perſons tor 3 


monumental infcription, allufive to his tavourre 
diveruon, 


N © T TIN G. 


dverſion, and at length made choice of one which is 
engraved on the monument. It is written in Latin, 


the tranſlation of which runs thus: 


length he falls, the long—long conteſt's o'er, 
And Tone has thrown; whom none e' er threw be- 
fore; BY | 
Yet boaſt not, Time, thy victory, for he 
At laſt ſhall riſe again, and conquer thee. 


RE UPON TRENT is ſo called, from its fitu- 
——— river, where it forms an iſland by a di- 
viſion of the ſtream. It is a place of conſiderable an- 
tiquity, for the epithet New was given it in the reign 
of king Stephen, when Alexander, biſhop of Lincoln, 
built a ſtrong caſtle here on the ſpot where another 

erly ſtood. 

1 the wars between king John and the barons, 
this caſtle held out for the king, and by frequent ſallies 

jundered and waſted the neighbouring country. The 
carl of Lincoln, who commanded for the barons, was 
ſent to reduce this caltle ; but hearing that the king 
' was coming to relieve it with a great army, he retreat- 
ed; and the king having purſued him through the 
marſhes into Lincolnſhire, loſt great numbers of his 
men, which obliged him to return to the caſtle, where, 
ſeeing every thing in a manner loſt, he died of grief 


in the year 1216. 


When the civil wars broke out in the laſt century, 


the duke of Newcaſtle placed a ſtrong garriſon in this 
caſtle for the king; but lord Willoughby of Parham and 
fir John Meldrum beſieged it with an army ef 5000men, 
which obliged the king to ſend his nephew, prince 
Rupert, from Cheſter to aſſiſt the garriſon. The prince 
advanced to Newark with an army of 7000 men, and 
Meldrum, who commanded in the room of Willough- 
by, who was gone to another place, drew up his men 
in order to engage him. The battle was vigorouſly 
diſputed, during the whole day, when night put an 
end to the conflict, which the prince reſolved to re- 
new as ſoon as the morning arrived. But Meldrum 
finding that he had loſt many of his men, refolved to 
retreat overthe bridge in the night, and avoid coming 
to an engagement till he could have a reinforcement 
of men. But when he came to the bridge, he found 
the guard he had left there were run away, and the 
place in poſſeſſion of the royaliſts. 

In ſuch critical circumſtances, and ſurrounded by 
the king's army, he ſent a meſſenger to the prince, de- 
firing to enter into a parly, which was granted, and 
the men were ſuffered to march off with their arms 
and accoutrements ; but all the artillery and ammu- 
nition were feized for the king's uſe. 

The greateſt part of this caſtle is ſtill ſtanding, and 
is both a ſtately and handſome ſtructure. The walls 
are of a prodigious ſtrength, and the towers, which 
are very lotty, were formerly crowned with. battle- 
ments, according to the methods of fortification prac- 
tifed in antient times, before the uſe of gunpowder 
was known. : 

Newark at preſent is both a flouriſhing and popu- 
lous town, with a bridge over the river, and a hand- 
ſome market-place. The church is a noble gothic 
ſtructure, with fine painted glals in the windows, and 
is eſteemed one of the largeſt and handſomeſt pariſh 
churches in the kingdom. Near it is a free-ſchool, 
well endowed, and there is alſo a charity-ſchool, in 
which thirty-fix boys are taught and cloathed. 

As the town is a great thoroughfare to the north, it 
contains many good inns, and the buildings and 
ſtreets are handſome and regular. It was formerly 
encompaſſed with a wall, but not any remains of it 
are now to be ſeen. 

It was firſt incorporated by Edward VI. But Charles 
IL. in conſideration of their loyalty to his father, re- 
newed their charter, and enlarged their privileges. It 
1s at prefent under the government of a mayor, recor- 
der and twelve aldermen, with a common-council of 
the principal inhabitants; and it ſends two members 
to parliament, who are choſen by all the inhabitants 
paying ſeot and lot. 
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Newark has a weekly market on Wedneſday, and | 


is diſtant from London 123 miles. 

At a village called CoLLixcaam, near Newark, are 
the remains of a Reman highway ; and in its neigh- 
bourhood have been found many coins of the latter 
emperors. a b 1 

SOUTHWELL is a very antient town ſituated on the 
banks of a ſmall ftream called the Greet, which falls 
into the Trent about two miles from the town. It 
1s particularly famous for its church, which is both 
parochial and collegiate, and ſaid to have been foun- 
ded by Paulinus, the firſt archbiſhop of York, about 
the year 630. It continued to flouriſh in great ſplen- 
dor till the diſſolution of religious houſes, when it 
was ſurrendered to the king, but afterwards incorpo- 
rated by a charter with many privileges, which were 
confirmed by queen Elizabeth and James I. On the 
5th of November, 1711, it was ſet on fire by light- 


ning, and moſt of the wood work conſumed, with a 


fine organ, and a ſet of excellent bells, the whole loſs 
of which amounted to 4000l. It was, however, ſoon 
after repaired, beautified, and fitted up in the manner 
it now appears. 

This antient ſtructure is built in the form of a 
crots, with two ſpires at the weſt end, and a high 
tower in the middle, in which are eight bells. It is 
306 feet in length, the breadth of the nave is 29 feet, 
and that of the crots iſle 121 feet. 

The chapter houſe is a plain, neat gothic building, 


and near it is a free-ſchool, where the choriſters are 


taught, and ſeveral boys qualified for the Univerſity, 
there being two ſcholarſhips for them in St. John's 
college, Cambridge. The chapter conſiſts of fixteen 
prebendaries, fix vicars choral, an organiſt, fix ſinging 
men, fix choriſters, fix boys, a regiſter, a treaſurer, an 
auditor, with a verger, and other proper officers. 
Here are two ſynods held every year, virtue- 
of a commiſſion from the archbithop of York. 
The juriſdiction of the chapter extends over twenty- 
eight pariſhes, the ſecular buſineſs of which is trani- 
acted by a vicar-general, who muft be acquainted 
with the civil aw. 
The archbiſhops of York being lords of the ma- 
nor, all the lands are held of them, and they have the 


return of all writs iſſued out of the courts of Weft- 


minſter-hall, with the privilege of appointing the 
Cuſtos Rotulorum, and Jaſtices of — * the 
juriſdiction extends over ſeveral townſhips, for which 
a court leet is held, by virtue of a commiſſion from 
the archbiſhop. 


Either cardinal Wolſey, ar ſome of his predeceſ- 


ſors, erected a moſt magnificent caſtle here, of which 
there are ſtill ſome remains, conſiſting of towers, bat- 
tlements and walls. 

With reſpect to the town, it is exceeding neat, and 
contains many handſome buildings, ſeveral of which 
are inhabited by people of faſhion, who conſtantly re- 
fide here. The government is divided between the 
clergy and the laity, that is, the prebends exerciſe an 
authority over one part of it called the Prebendage, 
and the juſtices over the other part, called the Bur- 


gage. 
Southwell has a good weekly market on Saturday, 


and is diſtant from London 140 miles. 


About three miles from Southwell is a village called 


| THURGARTON, where one of the barons, in the reign 


of Henry I. founded a convent for canons regular of 
the order of St Auguſtine, which, in latter times, 
received confiderable benefactions, with a confirma- 
tion of all its privileges in the reign of Edward III. 
It continued to flouriſh till the general diſſolution of 
religious houſes, when its annual revenus amounted 
to 3591. The church, and great part of the convent, 
are ſtill ſtanding, from which it appears to have been 
originally a ſtately and magnificent ſtructure. | 
MANSFIELD is a large, well built town, fituated at 
the weſtern extremity of the county, on the borders 
of Lincolnſhire. It is a place of great antiquity, 
though not io old as ſome writers pretend, who teil 
us that the counts of Mansfield in Germany came 
hither to 3 king Arthur, whea he celebrated one 
0 ot 
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of his feaſts. | But at that time Mansfield was not 
known in Germany, nor were firnames uſed, except 
on very extraordinary occaſions, till many years at- 
ter. 


The town appears to have been of confiderable re- 


pute during the heptarchy, and moſt probably, becauſe 
it was fituated near the borders of Sherwood Foreſt, 
where the Mercian kings often went to enjoy the di- 
verſion of hunting. This appears ſtill more probable 
from an antient record we have ſeen, wherein it is 
mentioned, that this manor was held. from the king, 
upon condition, that the lord ſhould aſſiſt in hoeing 
the horſes in the royal retinue, whenever the court 
came to this place. By the ſame record, now in the 
Britiſh Muſeum, we learn that wardſhips did not take 
place in this manor, bur all perfons, although only a 
day old, became immediate heirs, upon the death of 
their fathers, and the lands were equally divided 
among the ſons, in the ſame manner as was common 
to the Saxons in general, which has been ſince called 
Gavelkind. | | 

The town is populous and well inhabited, but the 
ſtreets are badly paved, and in general very dirty ; nor 
are there any buildings worthy of particular notice, 
except a charity-ſ{chool for thirty-ſix boys, who. are 
cloathed and educated. The weekly market is on 
Thurſday ; and the town is diſtant from London 139 
miles. | 

A little to the north of the town is an agrecable 

village, called MansFiELD- Woop-Hovss, in which 
are the houſes of ſeveral perſons of rank and fortune; 
the air of this place being eſteemed at leaſt equally 
healthy with any other part of the kingdom. 

About two miles to the ſouth-weſt of Mansfield is 


SuTTON, commonly called SUTTON in ASHFIELD.” 


It is one of the moſt conſiderable villages in the 
county, being, in many reſpects, ſuperior to ſome 
towns. A great trade is carried on at this place in 
the making of ſtockings, which brings. conſiderable 
ſums of money to the place from the dealers of Not- 
tingham and London ; and many farmers live here in 
great affluence. 


In the reign of king Stephen, Gilbert de Gaunt," 


a Flemith baron, founded a noble convent for monks 
of the Ciſtertian order, at RUFFoRD, a {mall village, 
near this place, which in latter times, received many 
benefactions from ſome of the greateſt nobility. It 
continued to flourith in great ſplendour till the diſſo- 
lution of religious houles, when its annual revenues 
amounted to 2541. but it is now totally demoliſhed. 

A few miles northward of this place is a pleafant, 
agreeable village, called W arsoe, in which are many 
good buildings, though not any that merit particular 
deſcription. 

About five miles to the ſouth of Mansfield is 
NewsTEaD AnnE v, the feat of lord Byron. It was 
tounded by Henry LI. for black canons, and in ſub- 
ſequent times its charters were confirmed, and many 
of its privileges enlarged ; ſo that at the diſſolution 
of religious houſes its annual revenues amounted 
to 219). 

Kine Henry VIII. gave this abbey, with all its 
manors, to Sir John Byron, one of his greateſt fa- 
vourites, and heutenant of the foreſt of Sherwood, 
in whoſe family it has remained ever fince, and with 
tome modern improvements has been converted into 
2 country feat, though it ſtill appears very irregular. 

Ihe tront of the abbey ſtands at one end, and has 
a moſt noble and majeſtic appearance, being built in 
the form of the welt end of a cathedral, adorned 
with curious carvings and lofty pinnacles. The hall 
is a moſt magnificent room, and the gallery is finel 
adorned with pictures done by ſome of 2 greate 
maſters in Italy. The library joins to the gallery, and 
in it is a grand collection of valuable books, both an- 
tient and modern. i 

The proſpect from the houſe is the moſt delightful 
that can be jmagined, reaching to a vaſt extent over 
the foreſt ; and the gardens are laid out with all that 
elegance by which true taſte is diſtinguithed. The 


park, which is very extenſive, is eneloſed with a ſtone | 
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2 in fone parts, and in others 
and within it are plenty of deer, an 

* - my — = * whole, this 22 —— 

ul ſpot, and ſuitable igni 5 p 
— 8 to the dignity of the firſt peer of 

TuxForD, (commonly called Tu 
CLayr from its being — in the divilen 
. a ſmall, but neat town; — 
ing fituated on the high polt road from London «. 
York, has ſeveral good inns for the accommod mo. 
of travellers. Great part of the town was burnt d. — 
on the 8th of September, 1702, after which 3 
rebuilt in a much more handſome manner. oy 

The only building in this town that merits partic... 
lar notice is, a noble free-ſchool, founded by Chan: 
Read, Eſq. who endowed it with Sol. per annum 0 
a maſter, and 40l. for teaching the children of — 
town, and the ſons of four decayed elergymen The 
truſtees for this ſchool are, the mayor and Aller . 
of Newark, with fix of the neighbouring gentlemen, 

Tuxford has a weekly market on Monday ; and 1 
diſtant from London 137 miles. 0 

In the neighbourhood of Tuxford is a village, cal 
led BROADHAM, or BROODHOLM, where was anitiently 
a monaſtery founded in the reign of king Stephen 
for monks of the Premonſtratenſian order; but no: 
any remains of the building are now to be ſeen. 

About three miles from Broadham is another vil. 
lage, called CIIr rox, where was formerly a collegiate 
— 7 Gon 2 prieſts, founded in the 1eign of 

war but the building has been | 1 
tally demoliſhed, pg > 
. gy nes is a ſmall, but ve 
antly fituated in a valley near the ſource of a ri 
called the Ryton. It — — for — — 
bey, founded in the reign of Henry I. for monks of 
the order of St. Auguſtine, and richly endowed, as 
appears from the return made by the commiſſioners, 
at the diſſolution of religious houſes, when its annual 
revenues amounted to 3oal. The church of this ab- 
bey is ſtill ſtanding : it is built in the form of a ca- 
thedral, with two lofty towers on the weſt end; but 
the greateſt part of the monaſtery is fallen to decay. 

1 he houſes in this town are ex well built, 
and the manor was formerly held by the Talbots, 
earls of Shrewſbury, as tenants in chief of the crown 
] t's fee, and the privilege of 
procuring a gy for the right hand of the ſovereign, 
on the day of his coronation, and to ſupport his hand 
while he held the ſceptre; but all theſe privileges 
have been fince annexed to the noble family of How- 
ard, dukes of Norfolk, to whom they — con- 
veyed by marrying the heireſs of the Talbot's. 

Workſop has a weekly market en Wedneſday, and 
is diſtant from London 152 miles. 

Near the town is the noble ſeat of the dukes of 
Norfolk, commonly commonly called Worksor 
Manor. In 1761 the antient ſtructure was deſtroyed 


Variety 


THE- 


neat town, plea- 


| by an accidental fire, together with the library, furni- 


ture, paintings, and many other curiobties, the 
whole lols of which was cftimated at 100, oool. Af- 
ter this accident the preſent ſtructure was erected un- 
der the direction of Mr. Payne. It is conſidered 28 
a maſter-piece in architecture, and is certainly one 
of the nobleſt manſion-houſes in the kingdom. 

A little to the north of Workſop is a ſmall village, 
called WALLINGWELLS, where was formerly a con- 
vent for nuns of the Benedictine order, founded in 
the reign of king Stephen. It remained till the gene. 
ral diflolution of religious houſes, when its ann 
revenues amaunted ta 481. gs. 10d. but no remains 
of the building are now to be ſeen. 

About two miles ſouth of Workſop is a conſidera- 
ble village, called WELAECE, famous in former times 
for an abbey of Premonſtratenſian monks, faunded in 
the reign of king Stephen; and to it all others of the 
ſame order in England were ſubject. It remained till 
the diſſolution of religious houſes, when its annual 
revenues amounted to 2591. 6s. 3d. Some parts of 
this antient edifice are ſtill ſtanding and, with ſever} 
modern impravaments, is now one of the ſeats * 5 
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That nobleman, in order 5 2 
e its beauties, has laid out a great part of the 
nr. oo tields into a fine park, well ſtocked with 
deer; and in it are ſome of the largeſt trees to be met 
ith in England. 
. 1 D _—_ or RETFORD, is an agreeable town, plea- 
ſantly fituated on the river Idle, about three miles to 
the welt of the great road from London to York. It 
received its name from a ford which was antiently 
over the river Idle, and the epithet red was added 
from a reddith clay found in oy » in its neigh- 
bourhood. It is ſometimes called Eaſt Redford, from 
its ſituation on the eaſt bank of that river, and to di- 
ſtinguiſh it from a village on the oppoſite bank, called 
Weſt-Redford. 
Faſt Redford is a royal demeſne, and king Edward 
]. oranted the town in fee-farm to the burgeſles, with 
power to chuſe two bailiffs for its government ; but 
by a charter granted by king James J. it is at prefent 
overned by two bailifts, a ſteward, twelve aldermen, 
two chamberlains, a town=clerk, and two ferjeants 
at mace. The bailiffs are diſtinguiſhed by the titles 


duke of Portland. 


of ſenior and junior, the former of whom is choſen. 


out of the aldermen, and the-fatter out of ſuch free- 
men as have been chamberlains. The bailitfs and 


ſte ward for the time being are juſtices of the peace, | 
thern extremity, on the borders of Yorkſhire. 


and of the quorum within the borough. 
At preſent Redford is a very neat and populous 


ſome. 
has a beautiful altar-piece, over which is an admira- 


ble painting of Chriſt's Laſt Supper with his diſci- 
les. 

The town-hall, where the ſeſſions are held, is a 
handſome and convenient ſtructure; and there is a 
good free grammar ſchool for the education of the 
children of the inhabitants. 

The principal trade of the town conſiſts in malt 
and hops, great quantities of which are ſent to Lon- 
don, and other parts. 

The weekly market is on Saturday; and the town 
is diſtant from London 144 miles. 

WesT-REDFoRD is joined to this town by a ſtone 
bridge over the river Idle. However, they are two 
diſtinct pariſhes ; and Weſt Redford is only remarka- 
ble for having a fine hoſpital, or alms-houſe, faund- 
ed by Sir John Dorrel, doctor of phyfick, in the year 
1666, for a maſter and ten brethren, The mafter's 
falary is 151. a year, and the ten brethren have each 
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ol. beſides 108. for a load of coals every year, and fix 
yards of cloth every other year. The fame benevo- 
lent gentlemen left a of fol. a year towards 
maintaining a ſcholar in Exeter College, Oxford. 

About a mile ang a half north of Redford is a vil- 
lage called TILN SY, where, ſome years ago, was 
found a druidical amulet, conſiſting of a tranſparent 
ſtone of an aqueous colour, with ſtreaks of yellow. 
At the fame time was difcoyered a Roman ſtylus, andi 
ſeveral cornelians and agates, with engravings and 
Roman inſcriptions. 

On the banks of the Trent, a few miles eaſtward 
of Redford, is LiTTLEBOROUGH, a confiderable vil- 
lage, and by many ſuppoſed to have been a Roman 
town, becauſe there are ſtill ſome ruins of a wall and 
ditches, with which it appears to have been formerly 
encompaſſed. Many antiguities have been dug up 
near it, ſuch as the remains of walls, pavements and 
baths, with the foundation of altars, — Roman urns, 
and there are ſtill the remains of a camp, where, in 
1718, great numbers of coins of the latter empergrs 
were found, with two altars, which had been erected 
long before Chriſtianity became the eſtabliſhed reli- 
gion of the empire. . | 

BIIrRH, or BLyTH, the laſt town we have to men- 
tion in this county, is pleaſantly ſituated at the nor- 
It is 
a place of great antiquity, and had formerly a caſtle; 


town, and the buildings in general regular and hand- | but it has long ſince been totally demoliſhed. 


The church is a noble gothic ſtructure, and 
in this town for monks of the Benedictine order. In 


In the reign of king John a monaſtery was founded 


latter times it received conſiderable benefactions, and 
at its diſſolution the annual revenues were valued at 
1261. Beſides this there were ſeveral other religious 
houſes in this town; but not any remains of either 
are now to be ſeen. 

At preſent the ildings in this town that merit 
particular notice are, the church, which is a la 
gothic ſtructure, with a lofty tower; and an hoſpital, 
_ Blith's Spital, built by one of the family of 

reſſy. 

Bin has a weekly market on Thurſday; and is 


diſtant from London 148 miles. 


Near Blith is a village, called MATTzzszy, where 
was a convent for Gilbertine canons, founded in the 
reign of Richard I. It remained till the general diſ- 
ſolution of religious houſes, when its annual revenyes 
amounted to 130l. 1 38. but the building has been long 
ſince totally demolidhed. =, 
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A Correct LIsr of the Fans in NoTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
Places. Months. 2 Commodities ſold. Places. Months. Commodities ſold. | 
1 | — de TER 
IL February = | Horſes 7 — — | 
— Firſt Tuei. Ditto, Cattle, Sheep | | Sunday 1 | | 
„ in May and Swine Friday in Horſes, Cat. Sheep, 
Blyth November 8 [Hogs and Foals Mid-Lent Pigs, Linen, 
Holy Thurſ.| Cattle and Horſes Newark [May | 4 dolen Cloth 
Dunholme October 6 Sheep and Swine Whit Tueſ. 
Edwinſone Auguſt 12 [Cattle & Merchandize | Auguſt 2 
Gringley October 28 [Ditto Horſes & Swine | [November 1 
— 12 [Cattle, Boots & Shoes Mond. bef. Horſes, Cattle, 
"Pw edneſd. in December { 11 | Sheep and Pi 
"oy Whit Week Cat. Sheep & Swine Friday after 8 
November | 11 [January 13 
June 29 Ditto— This is called M 7 Horſes and H 
a Meezing, having Moto Tueſ. bef. Cn 
Mansfield no charter for a fair [Notting | | Eater | by 
— on that day. 2 Ditto and a great 
z5ec. Thurſ. October 
Marnham zeptember Horſes, a | 
P I | es Cattle, Swine Retford | 4 "I | | Cautle and Horſes | 
| Southwell Whit Mon. Vo Sheep & Swine 
» September | 25 {Horſes and Pigs 
| Turſord 1 = wal 12 Do. Cattle and 
ie 
Warfop j November | 17 | | Cattle and Horſes 
March 20 
Workſop ſ june | 21 | + Ditto and Pedlary 
— 4 * 3 ] | 
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55 A Correct Lift of the Roaps in NorrIxcHAusHIRE. 
bs | Diſt. | Diſt | 
James of Places. m_ Neighbouring Seats. Names of Places. 1 | Neighbouring Seats. 
From London to From London to | 
Nottingham. Newark, Tuxford 
— ä and Retford. 
To Loughborough ö g (oy 
1 (ſen p11 14-) 109 To Grantham (ſee 
Bun: 119 Fat Bunny is the ſeat of fir cruso 534-) 110 
unny 116 homes Park vieeck unnerby 1114 
Bradmore 1172 4 BY Foſton 1152 After croſſing the Trent, on 
Nottingham 123 Bennington I 171 the left, is Kelham Hall,the 
Sl Balderton 122 ſeat of lord George Sutton. 
Newark 124 
From Nottingham Croſs the Trent 125 
to Blith. South Muſcom 1262 
North Muſcomb | 127+ 
Tothe Hut in Sher- Crumbwell 1294 
wood Foreſt 10 Charlton on Trent | 131+ 
Ollerton 20 Sutton 1334 
Palethorp 22 Tuxford 137 
Blith | 33 Eel- pie Houſe 139 
Sherwood Foreſt 
The Four Oaks 1492 
| Retford | 144+ & | 


SECT. III. 
Burgraphy of NoTTINGHAMSHIRE, 


OBERT HOOD, or HEAD, (but more com- 
monly known by the name of Robin Hood) was 
born ſomewhere in this county in the reign of Henry 
IT. and by many ſaid to have been the ſon of anoble- 
man; but the moſt probable opinion is, that he was 
one of thoſe youths who reſented incloſing the foreſts, 
and being proſcribed in the reign of Richard I. he 
raiſed a band of men, who acted under his command, 
and infeſted all the towns near Sherwood Foreſt, after 
robbing the paſſengers : but he never proceeded to 
acts of cruelty, except in his own defence. 

He kept the different articles obtained by this ille- 
gal method till they amounted to a conſiderable quan- 


tity, when he expoſed them to ſale at a particular 


place on the borders of the foreſt; and this mode of 
life he followed many years. 
In his old age he retired to a convent on the bor- 


ders of Yorkſhire, where it is faid he was bled to 
death ; but of this'there is no certain proof. 


The only excuſe that can be made for this perſon's 
acting in ſuch a manner is, that the Engliſh, before 
the Conqueſt, had enjoyed the liberty of hunting in 
all the royal foreſts ; but that being taken from them, 
While their paſſion for the chace remained, they could 
not bear the reſtraint : this diſpoſition was ill reliſhed 
by their ſucceſſors, who, if they inadvertently killed 
any of the deer, were puniſhed with great ſeverity, 
which afterwarils drove them into the moſt unwar- 


rantable extravagancies. ' 


Tromas CRAN MER, D. D. was the ſon of a coun- 
try gentleman, and born at a village called Aſlacton, 
in this county, on the 2d of July, in the year 1499. 
He was inſtructed in the firſt rudiments of learning 
by a private tutor, and finiſhed his ſtudies in Jeſus 
College, Cambridge. When he had taken his de- 


grees, he entered into prieſts orders, was choſen a fel- 
low of his college, and became tutor to the ſons of 
one Mr. Creſſey, of Waltham abbey. 

The plague having -broke out in the univerſity, 
many of the fellows and ſcholars were diſperſed, and 
Cranmer, with his pupils, retired to the houſe of their 
father, at Waltham Abbey. There it was that Henry 
VIII. became acquainted with him ; and finding him 
a man of great learning, he took him to court, and 
employed him to collect the opinions of the different 
univerſities, concerning the validity of his marriage 
with Catharine of Arragon. 

On the death of archbiſhop Wareham, he was pro- 
moted to the metropolitan ſee of Canterbury, and 
continued not only at the head of the church, but had. 
alſo a conſiderable ſhare in matters of a civil nature, 
during the remainder of that reign. He divorced 
the king from Catharine of Spain, and married him 
to Ann Boleyn. He ſupported the king's ſupremacy 
againſt the pope, encouraged the diſſolution of reli- 
gious houſes, and cauſed the Bible to be tranſlated 
into Engliſh, and a copy of it placed in each of the 
churches. That preſented to the king is now in the 
Britiſh Muſeum, with the capitals finely embelliſhed. 

He adviſed the king ta appropriate the revenues ol 
the convents for eſtabliſhing free-ſchools ; but Hen- 
ry's extravaganc.es found other uſes for the money. 
He did every thing in his power to promote the re- 
formation, and his great zeal in that cauſe expoſed 
him to the reſentment of many advocates for the 
Roman Catholic religion; but the king ſcreened him 
from danger, and of all his favourites Cranmer was 
the only one for whom he preſerved a ſincere reſpect, 
even to the laſt. 

On the acceſſion of Edward VI. he crowned that 
prince, and ſoon after, with the aſſiſtance of the other 
biſhops, compoſed the Homilies ; beſides which, he 
occalioged an act of parljament to be paſſed, for eſta- 
bliſhing the book of Common Prayer. : 

On the death of Edward VI. he joined with the 
party of the lady Jane Gray; in confequence of which, 


on the acceſſion of queen Mary, he was . 0 
Wig 


high treaſon, and committed priſoner to the Tower. 
ed a pardon for this crime, but was con- 


tain 
v _— xford, and there condemned for hereſy. 
He recanted, however, and even ſigned his recanta- 


* afterwards recovered from his weakneſs, 
— ain to the flames, received the 
— of martyrdom on the 21ſt of March, 1556. 
"0 deeply was he affected at having ſigned his re- 
cantation, that when he ſuffered he held his right 
hand in the flames till it dropt off, frequently ex- 
.claiming, in the midſt of his torments, © This hand 


ed. 

1 certainly a man of great probity and learn- 
ing, and one of the chief authors, as well as one of 
the greateſt ornaments, of the reformation. Some of 
his works were publiſhed in his life-time ; others af- 
ter his death ; and ſome of them are ſtill in manu- 
ay - a more full and particular account of this ce- 
lebrated reformer, and pious martyr, we refer- the 
reader to that excellent production, entitled, Doctor 


Southioell's New Book of Martyrs. 


Tons HoLLEs, the firſt earl of Clare of that name, 
was deſcended from an antient family, and born at 
hton, in this county, in the year 1564. After 


2 in grammar-learning by a private tu- 
tor, * was ſent to Trinity College, Cambridge, in 


h his ſtudies at that 32 _ his 
ing thither, which was in the thirteenth year 

o ih _ he acquitted himſelf ſo well at his firſt ex- 
amination, that the maſter of the college tenderly 
embraced him, and ſaid, this child, if he lives, will 
prove a ſingular honour and ornament to his coun- 
When he left the univerſity, he removed to Gray's- 
Inn, London, where he applied himſelf, for ſome time, 
to the ſtudy of the law. Leaving that ſtation, he 
went to court, and was appointed one of the gentle- 
men of the band of penſioners. He took for his motto 


the following ſentence, Qui inimicum timet, amicum 
nm amat, i. e.“ He that tears his enemy, loves not 
<« his friend; a ſentiment well ſuited to his gallant 
ſpirit, of which he gave, on many occaſions, the moſt 
inconteſtible proofs. 5 

He particularly diſtinguiſned himſelf in the wars of 
the Netherlands, in thoſe againſt the Turks, in the 
defeat of the Spaniſh armada, and in ſuppreſſing the 
Iriſh rebels. h 

In the reign of King James I. he was thrown into 
priſon ; but, after remaining there a few weeks, he 
came out, to the ſurpriſe of every one, a baron-of 
England, having paid for his dignity 10,0001. to the 
then great favourite, the duke of Buckingham. 

In 1624, he gave 50001. to the ſame potent noble- 
man for the dignity of earl of Clare. Nevertheleſs, 
in the beginning of the reign of Charles I. he was one 
of the moſt violent enemies of the duke; nor did his 
enmity terminate but with the death of the latter, 
who fell by the hands of an aſſaſſin. 

Before and after the death of the duke of Bucking- 
ham, Holles employed his time in endeavouring to 
ſupport the rights ot his fellow-ſubjects, in oppoſition 
to the arbitrary proceedings of the miniſtry ; and in 
this ardnous tatk he perſevered till his death, which 
happened on the 4th of October, 1637, in the 73 
year of his age. 5 


order to finil 


Denzit HotLes, ſecond ſon of John Holles, was 
born at his father's country-ſeat in this county, in the 
year 1597. He was choſen a member of parliament 
in 1627, when he and Mr. Valentine were the perſons 
who forcibly held the Speaker in the chair till the re- 
ſolutions of the Houſe were read. In 1641 he was one 
of the five members accuſed of high treaſon by king 
Charles I. in conſequence of which harſh treatment 
he ſided with the parliament. on the breaking-out of 
the civil wars. He oppoſed, however, their taking 
away the king's lite, and the uſurpation of Cromwell; 
and afterwards heartily concurred in the reſtoration. 
For theſe inſtances of his loyalty, he was, by king 


£0 
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Charles II. advanced to the dignity of a baron of 
England, by the title of lord Holles of Isfield in the 


county of Suſſex. 


He died on the 17th of February, 1688, in the 
82d year of his age. | 


Ricttarp STERNE, D. D. was deſcended from 4 
good family, and born in this county, in the year 
1598. He received the firſt rudiments of learning at 
the free-ſchool at Nottingham, and finiſhed his ſtudies 
at Chriſt- church college, Oxford, where he took his 
degrees, and entered into holy orders. 

He was ſoon after appointed one of the chaplains to 
archbiſhop Laud, and the fellows of Jeſus college 
elected him their maſter, 

When the archbiſhop was committed to the Tower, 
Dr. Sterne was ſent with him. He remained in priſon 
till after his patron was beheaded, when he was ſet at 


| liberty, and lived in an obſcure manner till the reſto- 


ration of Charles II. when he was appointed biſhop 
of Carliſle, and ſoon after tranſlated to the arch- 
biſhopric of Canterbury. 

He continued to enjoy this high dignity till his 


death, which happened in the year 1684, when he 


was interred undef a handſome monument in his own 
cathedral. 


W1LL1am HoLDeR, D. D. was born in this county, 
in the reign of James I. and educated in grammar 
learning at the free ſchool of Nottingham, from 
whence he was ſent to finiſh his ſtudies in Pembroke 
college, Oxford, where he took his degrees, and en- 
tered into holy orders. 

His firſt preferment in the church was a ſmall living 
in Oxfordſhire, from which he was ejected in 1648, 
and lived privately till the reſtoration, when he was 
promoted to a canonry in St. Paul's, and elected a 
tellow of the royal ſociety. He ſpent a great part of 
his time in the ſtudy of r.atural philoſophy, and pro- 
poſed a ſcheme for reſtoring deaf people to the ſenſe of 
hearing. He was very ſucceſsful in his experiments, 
and having reſtored a gentleman to his hearing, after 
he had been deaf ſome years, he communicated his 


| ſcheme to Dr. Wallis, who publiſhed it as his own ; 


but Dr. Holder aſſerted his right to the invention, in 
a. paper addreſſed to the Royal Society. 

He died at London in 1670, and left behind him 
ſeveral learned treatiſes, which have been ſince pub. 
liſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. | 


WILLIAu CHAPPEL, a worthy prelate of the laſt 
century, was born of obſcure parents, at Lexington 
in this county, on the roth of December, 1582. Be- 
ing of a tractable diſpoſition, he was particularly no- 
ticed by a gentleman in the neighbourhood, who ſent 
him to the free-ſchool of Newark upon Trent, and 
afterwards ſupported him in Emanuel college, Cam- 
bridge, | 

When he had taken his degrees, and entered into 
holy orders, he was preferred, by archbiſhop Laud, 
to a deanery, and ſeveral other livings in Ireland. The 
fellows of Trinity college, Dublin, elected him their 
preſident, and he was ſoon after promoted to the 
biſhopric of Cork. 

He conducted himſelf with great prudence during 
the troubles in that kingdom ; but he was at laſt 
obliged, for his own fafety, to come over to England. 
He took up his reſidence at Derby, where he died in 
the year 1649. 

He was a man of great piety, as well as learning ; 
and wrote ſeveral valuable treatiſes on religious ſub- 


jects. 


Jonn LicnTeroar, D. D. was born at Newark 
on Trent, in the year 1602. He received the firſt ru- 
diments of learning at the free-ſchool of his native 
place, and finiſhed his fludies in Chriſt's College, 
Cambridge, where he took up his degrees, and entered 
into holy orders. | 

He was, from his moſt early youth, ſtrongly addic- 
ted to the + of Rabbinical learning, and intended 

6 to 
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to have travelled into the eaſt ; but he was prevented 


from ca 


ing out of the civil wars. 


By the intereſt of ſome friends he obtained the rec- 


tory of Hornſey, near London, and bein 


ing his defign into execution, by the break- 


greatly 


eſteemed for his diſtinguiſhed learning, was ſoon after 


appointed to preach before the parliament. 
After the death of Charles II. he complied 


with the | | 


| 


ruling powers, and returning to Cambri 

ted vice chancellor of the ron ba : "ge was elecy 
At the reſtoration of Charles if. he was promoted 

to a valuable living, and this he enjoyed till his — 

which happened in the year 1675. 


He was certainly a man of great learning, and hav. 


had a clear 


| ing made the Hebrew language his ſtudy, 


inſight into all the myſteries of the Jewith religion. 


C HAP. 


N. 


EE. 


An INSPECTION TABLE for this Covunry. | 


tl. 


—_—_—_— 


Y oRKSHIRE, Which is ſituated in the Dioceſe and Province of Yorx, is 


| 


Bounded by Extends Contains Sends to Parliament 
The German Ocean on | In length 114 miles 26 Hundreds Thirty Members, viz. | 
the E. In breadth 80 miles 563 Pariſhes 2 for the Count 
Lancaſhire and Cheſhire, | And is 360 miles in cir- | 243 Vicarages 2 for the City of York | 
W. cumference. I City 2 Aldborough | 
Durham and Weſtmore- | It is by far the largeſt | 54 Market Towns 2 North-Allerton 
land, NW. county in England, and [2330 Villages 2 Burrowbridge 
Derbyſhire, Nottingham- | is therefore dividedinto | And about 106,000 | 2 Beverly | 
1 ſhire and Lincolnſhire, three parts, called Rid-] houſes. 2 Hendon 
8. ings. | 2 Knareſborough 
2 Malton 
2 Pontefract 
2 Richmond 
2 Rippon | 
2 Scarborough 
2 Thicſk 
2 Kingſton upon Hull 


— 


This County was called by the Saxons Eloriaſcyre, but took its preſent name from the city of York, | 
its capital. 
The principal ManufaQtures of this County are, Cloths, Stockings, Iran Wares and Allum. 


The City of York, which is nearly in the center of the county, is ſituated 197 miles north-weſt 
of London. | 


1 
Natural Hiſtory of VokKsHIRE“. 
S the air, ſoil, and productions of this extenfive 


county vary in different parts, it is neceſſary to 
anticipate its general diviſion into three parts, called 
Ridings, The name Riding is a corruption of the 
' original Saxon name Trithing, which was applied to 


4 — 


— 


* Yorkſhire was the firſt of thoſe parts which formed the 
diftrit in this iſland inhabited by the Brigantes, at the time 
the Romans invaded Britain : nor was it totally ſubdued till 
the reign of Veſpaſian ; for the furtheſt extremity of their 
territories reaching northward to that part of the iſland cal- 


„ 


led Scotland, with the German Ocean on the eaſt, and the . 


the third part of a province or county; and the di- 
viſion into Ridings, though now peculiar to York- 
ſhire, was, before the Conqueſt, common to feverat 
other counties in the north of England, 1 
The Ridings of this county, each of which is as 


| large as moſt ſhires, are diſtinguiſhed by the names 
of 


The Weſt Riding, 
The Eaſt Niding, and 


The North Riding. 2 
E 


* —— 


— — — 
— 


| Iriſh ſea on the weſt, they could only be attacked in front, 
and the conſtant aſſiſtance which they received from the nor- 


thern Barbarians enabled them to make a moſt vigorous de- 
fence of their liberties. Indeed, from the ſouthern extre- 
mity of this county to the Roman wall in Cumberland, there 
are ſo many remains. of camps, forts, and other * 
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FORK S HI KR E. 


T & Riding is bounded by the river Ouſe on 
Par db > ſe abs it from the Eaſt vg ; and 
the Eaſt and North Ridings are ſeparated by the 

t. Pax gy 

543 alt in the Weſt Riding is ſhatper, but it is 
healthier than that in either of the other two: The 
{oil on the weſtern ſide of this diviſion, is hilly and 
ſtoney, and, conſequently, not ve fruitful. The 
intermediate vallies, however, afford plenty of mea- 
dow and pafture land: and on the ſide of t is riding, 
next the river Ouſe, the ſoil is rich, producing wheat 
and barley, though not in ſuch abundance as ar 
which are cultivated with ſucceſs even in the mo 
barren parts of this diſtrict. It is alſo famous for fine 
horſes, goats, and other cattle; and there are ſome 
trees, natives of this diſtrict, which are ſeldom found 
wild in any other part of the kingdom, particularly 
the fir, the yew, ws the cheſnut; It likewiſe abounds 
with parks and chaces, and contains _ mines of 
pit-coal and jet. At Tadcaſter there is a fine quarry, 
and at a place called Sherborne is dug up a lort of 
tone, which is ſoft when newly taken out of the 

ound, but when expoſed to the weather becomes 
ard and durable. In part of this riding are found 
mines of ſtone, which being caleined is, after certain 
preparations by a peculiar proceſs made into allum. 
The chief K of this riding are, cloth and 
iron ware; and the people eure legs of pork into hams 
like thoſe of Weſtphalia, great numbers of which are 
tent to London and other places. 

The Eaſt Riding is the leaſt of the three, and the 
air here, from its being ſituated near the German 
Ocean and the great eſtuary of the Humber, is leſs 
pure and healthy. On the hilly parts of this diſtrict, 
towards the north-weſt, is a large track, called York 
Woulds, the air of which is but little affected with 
theſe waters. The ſoil, in general, is dry, fandy and 
barren, but the ſea-coaſt and vallies are fruitful. The 
Woulds produce ſome corn, and feed great numbers 
of black cattle, horſes and ſheep ; and the wool of 
the ſheep is equal in quality to any in England, This 
diviſion yields plenty of wood, pit-coal, jet, and alum 
ftones ; and its principal manufacture is cloth... | 

The North Riding is the northern boundary of 
the other two, and the air is fharp, but clear and 
wholeſome. The eaſtern part of this diſtrict, towards 
the Ocean, is called the Blackmoar, and conſiſts of 
a hilly, rocky and woody country. The north-weſt 
part, called Richmondſhire, from Richmond,” a bo- 
rough town, and the capital of the diſtrict, conſiſts 
of a continued eminence, or edge of rocks and moun- 
tains, the ſides of which produce good graſs, and the 
vallies beneath are exceeding fruitful. Ihe hills feed 
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that we need not be under any doubt that the conqueſt of the 
Brigantes coſt the haughty conquerors conſiderable trouble. 
hen the Saxons landed in England, and reduced the in- 
habitants, this county made part of the ſouthern divifion of 
the kingdom of Northumberland, called Deira, and exten- 
ded from the Humber to the Tyne, that diſtrict lying to the 
north of the laſt mentioned river, being called Bernicia. 

All this part of the ifland ſuffered much from the Danes; 
and after the conqueſt, it was divided among ſome of the 
great Norman barons, who were ſworn to prevent the incur- 
tions of the Scots; but the Engliſh, not reliſning the Norman 
E fled in great numbers to Scotland, and aſſiſted 

ing Malcolm Canmore to invade the northern borders. 
News of this invaſion being bronght to the Conqueror, he 
ſwore that he would extirpate them root and branch; but 
found it impoſſible, and was obliged io conclude a peace with 
the Scots. | 

Yorkſhire continued to make a conſiderable ſᷣgure, during 
the civil wars between the houſes of York'and Langaſter ; 
and in the reign of Edward IV. a formidable rebellion broke 
out in this county, which was not ſuppreſſed but with the loſs 
of many lives. | 


The laſt inſurrection we ſhall mention, in which this. 


county in general was concerned, was that which happened 
in the reigu of Henry VIII. in couſequence of the as ution 
of the monaſteries, the loſs of which was ſenfibly felt by the 
poorer ſort of people, | | | 


—_— 
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and Bleſſed Pilgrims 
figure of Chriſt crucified,” and on the other fide were the 
figures of achalice and a hoſt. 
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deer and goats, aud contain mines of lead, copper, 
alum ſtone and coal; but only the coal and alum 
mines are wrought. Swaledale abounds with fine 
paſture; and Wenteſdale is a rich fruitful valley, 
abounding with wood; and well ſtocked with herds 
of cattle. Towards the ſea-coaſt are found great 
uantities of jet, and at Eggleſtone, north-weſt of 
Richmond, is a fine quarry of marble, The chief 
manufactures of this Riding are cloths, ſtockings and 
alum. 

This extenſive county is watered by a great number 
of rivers; the moſt material of which are, 


The Humber The Swale 
The Tees The Derwent 
The Ribble | The Ure 
The Hull | The Wharfe 
The Don The Ayre 
The Calder The Nidd 


The Humber, which is rather a confluence of ma- 
ny rivers, forms an arm of the ſea, and falls into the 
Germs Ocean at a ſmall town called Partington. 
The water, at the mouth of this river, flows with ſuch 
rapidity as to occaſion a great noiſe; and it is often 
dangerous to ſeamen, on account of its being ſo much 
expoſed to the north-eaſt winds. 

The Tees ſeparates this county from the bifhopric 
of Durham; and running eaſt and north-eaſt falls 
into the German Ocean at the north-eaſt extremity of 
the county. | 

The Ribble riſes among the mountains near oP: 
ton, and running ſouth by Settle and Giſborne, paſles 
into Lancaſhire. 

The Hull riſes in a deſart part of the county, called 
York Woulds, and runs ſouth by Beverley, after 
which it falls into the Humber below Kingſton upon 

ull. 

The Don riſes near the borders of Cheſhire, and 
running ſouth-eaſt to Sheffield directs its courſe north - 
eaſt, paſſing by Rotherham and Doncaſter, and falls 
into the Ayre at Snaith, near its influx into the Ouſe. 

The Calder riſes in Lancaſhire, and entering this 
county, runs ſouth-eaſt, and falls into the Ayre near 
Wakefield. | | | 

The Swale riſes in the northern extremity of the 
county, and runs with grezt rapidity through an ex- 
tenſive track of land, called from it Swaledale ; after 
which it paſſes through Richmond, and continues its 
courſe ſouth-eaſt, till, being joined by the Ure, and 
other riyers, it runs within a few miles of the ci 
York, when receiving a ſmall ſtream, ealled the Ouſe, 
it loſes its former name, and is called the Ouſe, till 
its influx inta the Humber. | 
The Derwent riſes near Whitby, a market town 
« . ON 
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Thefe convents had lands left for their ſapport, which were 
let out in ſmall farms; and the rents taken in corn, and ſuch 
other neceſſaries as the lands produced. By this method in- 
daſtry was encouraged, agricultare flouriſhed, all forts of 
proviſions were in great plenty, and the people, by finding 
employment in the country, were not driven by dittreſs to 
the capital, as in the preſent age. | 

But when theſe convents were diffolved, their lands were 
given to court favourites, who being under the neceſſity of 
{uppertng their extravagancies, let eight, ten, and ſometimes 
twenty of theſe farms to one N by which many families 
were involved in ruin. 


Driven by oppreſſion to a ſtate of madneſs, above 40,000 of 
them took up arms, and marched to Doncaſter, committing 
great devaſtations in their way, and infifting that the con- 
vents ſhould be reſtored. They called themielves the Holy 
;, on one fide of their banner was the 


This formidable mob was met by the earl of . 


the duke of Norfolk; but the river Don having o ed 
its banks, they were prevented from coming to a general 


engagement. In the mean time a pardon was publiſhed for 
all fuch as would difperſe, which having book in general 
accepted, the greateſt part of them returned home; but thoſe 

who refuſed were taken and executed. | 
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on the coaſt of the German Orean, and running 
ſouth by Malton, falls into the Ouſe near Howden. 
The Ure riſes near Aſktig in this county, and fun- 
ning ſoutli-eaſt paſſes by Markam and Rippon, after 
which it falls into the Swale, near Boroughbridge. 
The Wharfe riſes in a wild ſtoney track, called 
Craven Hills, and running almoſt in a parallel direction 
with the Ayre, paſſes through Weatherby and Tad- 
— after which it falls into the Ouſe, a little above 
elby. | 
The Ayre riſes near Settle in this county, and run- 
ning eaſt paſſes by Leeds, Pontefract and Snaith, af- 
ter which it receives the Don and Calder, and falls 
into the Ouſe a little below the laſt mentioned town. 
The Nidd, or as ſome call it the Nydd, riſes near 
the ſource of the Ayre, and paſſing by Ripley and 
Knareſhorough, falls into the Swale a little below the 
latter. | 1 


The leſs conſiderable rivers that water this county 


are the following, viz. 


The Weſtbrook | The Hyde 
The Cock The Kebeck 
The Rother The Dent 
The Idle | | The Revel 
The Went The Gret 
The Hebden The Foulneſs. 
But as theſe are only imall ſtreams, and empty 


themſelves into the rivers already mentioned, neither 
of them merit a particular deſcriptioon. 

All theſe rivers abound with a great variety of freſh 
water fiſh ; and the Ure, in particular, is remarkable 
for cray-fiſh. In the herring ſeaſon the ſea near the 
coaſt (warms with theſe tiſh ; beſides which there are 


caught large turbots, and a great variety of other 


Yorkſhire has ſeveral ff rings, one of the principal | 


of which is at Malton, in the road from York to 
Scarborough, and being ſtrongly impregnated with 
iron is called Malton. Spa. Seven pints of this water 
contain three drams and a half of a reddiſh brown ſe- 
diment, the ſalt of which is a calcarious nitre, though 
different in ſome ſenſe from others; for it will not 


ferment with oil of vitriol, nor with ſpirit of falt; | 


but it will turn greeniſh with. ſyrup of violets. 
The mud and ſkum of this water will dry up and heal 
old ulcers in a moſt aſtonithing manner. Internally, 
the water works agreeably by ſtool and urine, unleſs 
the ſtomach be foul, in which caſe it will vomit the 
firſt day or two. It is good in the hypocondriac 
melancholy, and in an, aſthma with ſpitting of blood, 
and in internal ulcers and bleedings. It is alſo re- 
commended in obſtructions of the bowels, and in a 
relaxation, weakneſs and languidneſs of the body, it 
being a great ſtrengthener as well as purgative. 
At a village, called Croft, in the North Riding of 
Yorkſhire, on the confines of the bithopric of -Dur- 
ham, is a ſpring of fine clear ſparkling water, which 
has a firong ſmell of ſulphur. A gallon yields 177 
rains of a very white ſediment, which gives a ſtrong 
cent like that of hartſhorn flowers. It conſiſts of lime-, 
one, nitre and ſea: ſalt, but the nitre is double or 
treble to the latter. It is a purging water, and is ſaid 
to have performed many eminent cures, both by drink - 
ing and bathing. | | en 
At Harrogate, two miles north weft of Knareſpo- 
rough, is a water, the quality of Which is ſuppoſed 
to be more ſulphureous than any met with in the 
kingdom. A gallon of that commonly drank (for 


there ate three wells) contain two ounces of pure 
ſea-ſalt, and near two ſcruples of earth. A warm | 


bath made with this water cures aches, bruiſes, ſtrains, 


lameneſs, weakneſs of the back, beginning oft: the. | 
dropſy, and paralytic pains and weakneſs,” It alſo 


diſſolves hard ſwellings, eures old ulcers and all dis- 
eaſes of the ſkin, and has great power in enſing the 


gout and ſciatica. If drank, from three to four pints, 
it will purge briſkly, and raiſe the ſpirits. It power- 
fully eleanſes the ſtomach and inteſtines, killing all 
ſorts of worms, beſides which it will cure the ſcurvy, . 


and remove the jaundice of many years ſtanding. , , 
Beſides theſe, there are ſeveral other ſprings in this 
county, whoſe waters have beneficial effects on the 
1 


m 


human body. But the moſt n ‚ 
Scarborough water, which was Weed P 
years ago. It has been much uſed of late "ears. ny 
only at the fountain head, but at diſtant ; 2 
Jon of it yields ab ins of area 1. 
1 or it yields about 284 grains of a reddiſh whi 
our, with a bitter, ſaltiſn and rouchith taſt 1 
has been found good in hectie fevers, the rheuma K 
ſeurvy, preternatural thirſt, recent and partial i i 
mations, and diſeaſes of the ſkin. It is alſo * 
diſorders of the ſtomach from intemperance ION wh 
as in iypocondriac and hyſterie diſorders : ga, 
mas, habitual coſtiveneſs, the heart-burn and! 1 
caſes where purging is neceſſary, ah 

In York-Would, after very rainy ſeaſons, wat 
frequently guſhes out of the earth, and riſes to a co Y 
derable height. The country people ca!l thefe yi lies 
or gypſies, and imagine them to be the fore-runne ; 
of famine and other public calamities. This phan 0 
menon is thus accounted for: It is ſuppoſed, that the 
rain water, being collected and received into arg, 
baſons or caverns within the hills of this e 
nous track, finds a vent below, towards the bottom x 
the hills; but the vent being too ſmall for the water 
to iſſue out as faſt as it is collected above, it is forced 
up with jets or ſpouts, on the ſame principle as that 
on which artificial fountains are formed: hence, after 
ſprings in ſummers, ſo wet as to produce theſe pours 
a ſcarcity of corn has frequently happened through. 
out the kingdom, whence theſe prognoſtics of famine 
have ſome foundation in them. | 

Wie mult not quit the natural hiſtory of this county 
without taking ſome notice of the nature of agricul- 
ture here, in which, of late years, have been made 
coniiderable improvements. 

Their courſe of huſbandry, in general, is, 
s 1. Fallow. | 
2. Wheat or Barley. 
3. Peas or Beans. 
„ 

They plough four times for wheat, ſow two buſhels 
and a peck upon an acre, .and reap, on an average, 
twenty-four. | 

For barley they plough five times, ſow three buſhels, 
and gain in return about three quarters and a half. 
For oats they plough but once, ſow four buſhels on 
an acre, and a crop does not exceed two quarters. 

For beans they plough but once, ſow tour buſhels 
broad-caſt, and never hoe them : the crop is about 
three quarters and a half. 

They alſo plough only once for peas, ſow three 
buſhels en an acre, and in return gain about three 


at called 
d about 170 


tiſm, 


f 


quarters. 


In general they plough five times for turnips, hoc 
them once, and value an acre of good ones at 3]. 

Their manuring conſiſts in folding their ſheep, 
which they do in the pea- land for wheat ; and of ther 
farm-yard dung, which they carry out and lay in 
heaps, but do not ftir it over, or mix it with any 
thing. | | 
: q their tillage they uſe fix oxen and eight horles tor 
120 acres. of arable land, placing four horles a-brealt 
in a plough, and do from an acre to one and a halt 
per oy! The food of their working oxen in winter 
is little” better than ſtraw, and they reckon them 
qually uſefuł with horſes. 2 
About Eaſt Newton and Layſtrope the foil is va- 
rious ; ſome of it is good loam, other parts a gravelſy 
clay, cold, wet, ſpungy clay, and a red ſtoney earth 
on a lime-ſtone. The common courſe here 1s, 

1. Fallow. | 
2. Wheat. 
3. Oats. | 

Nb 11; Neis. | | 
They -plough from three to five times for wheat, 


ſow four buſhels, and reckon the crop, on an avera2”, 


three quarters and a half. 
For beans they plough but once, ſow four haſhe!s 


broad caft, never hoe them, and reap about ts 


quarters. 


The 


as they alſo plough but once, and fow but 


one buthel'on an acre, never hoe them, and obtain, 


about fixtcen. buſhe!s. 
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ter barley, they plough only once, but || is no oceaſion for uſing it at preſent, the people in ge- 
3 — or At ons — — buſhels, || neral being as regular and vpright in their — ©s 
and reckon twenty the crop on a medium. f any of their neighbours. 
- The manure they make at home only conſiſts in the : 
dung of their cattle and the offal ſtraw, which they 


never cut, aſſerting, that it is more beneficial turned Ser. . 
into the ground, than converted into manure in the | 
farm-yard, They alſo uſe large quantities of lime, Topographical Deſcription of YORKSHIRE, 


and pare and burn ſome of their lands. 
At Greenfield farm, ſo called from the appearance WE have already obſerved, that from the r 
of green fields in the midſt of black deſerts, in the pa- extent of this county it is divided into three 
riſh of Arncliff in Craven, a few years ago one Mr. || parts by the names of Ridings. Theſe Ridings contain 
"Thomas Elliot took a contiguous track of 2080 acres || fifty-four towns, excluſive of the city of York; the 
of moor land, the rent of which, at the time he took || names of which, in each Riding, are as follow: 


it, was only bol. a year. The ſoil is of two ſorts, 


art of it green ſward, or lime-ſtone, and part moory WEST RIDING. 
and. The ſmallneſs of the rent from ſuch an exten- 
five farm induced him to cultivate it himſelf, and he Aberforth Ripley 
reſolved to ineloſe and improve à field every year, Aldborough Rippon 
which reſolution he has ſtrictly attended to. The Barneſly 3 
method he has taken to improve the black moory | Bawtrey | Sel 
land is this : he firſt pares, burns and Jimes it, and Bradforth Settle 
then ſows it with turnips, of which he gets a tole- Burrowbridge Sheffield 
rable good crop, worth, on an average, about 40s. an | Doncafter Sherborna 
acre, The next year he ſows turnips again, and gets Giſborn Skipton 
a ſecond crop equally valuable with the firſt. After Hallifax | | Snaith 
this he lays it down to graſs, with ray-graſs, clover, Hutherfield | Tadcafter 
hay-ſeeds, &c. He has tried ſome alone, and ſome Knareſborough Thorn 
with oats, both of which do equally well. He often Leeds Tickhill 
limes for every crop, and the oats frequently yield Otley - W akefield 
tive quarters per acre. He alſo cultivates potatoes in Pontefract | Weatherby. 
this black ſoil, in rows two feet aſunder, and the ſets 
one foot; and of theſe are frequently produced one EAST RIDING. 
hundred buſhels per acre. The graſs turns out pro- * 
fitable paſturage, and keeps horſes, milch cows, ſmall Beverley | Kilham | 
fatting beaſts, and great numbers of ſheep. Bridlington Kingſton upon Hull 
From the meaſures taken by this gentleman, great Headon Patrington | 
improvements have been made in agriculture in dif- Hornſey Pocklington 
ferent parts of this county. The cultivation of tur- Howden Wighton 
nips, in particular, has been brought to great perfec- | | 
tion at a village called Kellington, for the particulars NORTH RIDING, 
of which the authors of this work think themſelves * | 
under an obligation to Mr. Tetlow, a reſident of that Aſterig North-Allerton 
place, who has likewiſe been pleaſed to communicate || Bedall | Pickering 
ſeveral other curious particulars relative to this coun- Giſborough Richmond 
, all which we ſhall notice in their proper places. Helmeſley Scar 
„The cultivation, (ſays this gentleman) of turnips Kirkby Moreſide Stok 
in the open fields of Kellington, which are of a light, Malton Thirſk 
— quality, and in ſome places have numbers of Maſham I Whitley 
ſmall ſtones, is well worthy the obſeryation of gen- Midlam FParum 


tlemen 3 as the — od has proved very effi- 
cacious, and o t utility to the public. As the As the city of York ſtands on a poi 
open fields ſeverally become fallow, they are firſt well II boundaries 88 three Ridings 2 —— 
manured, and then ploughed three times over, after || of itſelf, it belongs to neither Riding. For this rea- 
which they are ſown with good mercantile turnip- || ſon, as well as that of adhering to our uſual mode 
ſeed, if poſſible, before the 1oth of July, yearly. || we ſhall begin our topographical deſcription of the 
After the turnips are eaten up by the cattle and ſheep, || county with that city, which is its capital, and from 
—_— — . — ſ — — 5 the * fal- which it receives its name. : 
ow, and on the clover ſtubble wheat and rye, and The antient city of York is pleaſant 
then fallow for turnips. The turnips are generally || both ſides of the — Ouſe and F oſſe, ES 
begun to be eaten by cattle and ſheep a few days be- || which it has a bridge. The origin of its name can- 
fore the middle of October, and they continue on || not be traced ; only that the Romans, who eſta- 
the land till a few days before the middle of January || bliſhed a colony in it, called it Ebor, which was 
following. The mode uſed by the ſeveral owners of || doubtleſs a corruption of a Britiſh word by which it 
cattle and ſheep, in turning the cattle on the land to || was called before Cæſar landed in the ifland. 
eat the turnips, is, for every acre of turnips one ox The Romans had a temple here, dedicated to Bel- 
or cow, or four calves, or two ſtirks, being under || lona, and three of their hi hways croffed the city. It 
two years old, or fix ſheep, or eight lambs, and ſo in || was alſo the favourite refidence of the emperor yy 
proportion for every greater or leſſer number of || rus, while he was carrying on the war inſt the 
acres. 75 : Caledonians ; and here t monarch reſigned his 

The principal manufactures of this county are, || breath, leaving the empire to his two ſons. is aſhes 
cloths, ſtockings, and various kinds of iron ware. were carried Hom hence, in a golden urn, to Rome 

In a county ſo very extenſive as Yorkſhire, all Conſtantia Chlorus alſo died in this city and the 
ranks of people are to be met with, from the peer to || ninth legion, who lay in garriſon at York roclaimed 
_ — ſo = their ee. are as different as || his ſon emperor, who afterwards aſcended to the im 

eir ations. In many places their accent is diſa- 1 | i 4 
— and mw in the city, as well as the ſmaller Br F 
market towns, the greater part are exceeding illiterats; Many Roman antiquiti | in thi 
but in the great trading towns it is far — As || city and its — — * 
to the proverbial expreſſion of Honeſty, ſo often ap- crificing inſtruments. In the — of the 


plied to the inhabitants of Vorkſhire, as a term of re- Holy Trinit as a man was dipgi 
proach, whatever truth might be in it formerly, there I} he diſovered an altar, 22 it, —— 
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350 
which it appeared to have belonged to the ninth le- 
gion, who lay ſome years in garriſon here, and was 
often employed in the wars with the Picts and Cale- 
donians. | 

At another time, as ſome men were digging for the 
foundation of a new houſe, in Middle Gate, they 
found à moſt curious altar, with ſeveral figures on it, 
and an inſeription, importing, that it Had been fet up 
by order of Adrian the emperor, 

After the Romans were converted to chriſtianity, 
they had a burial-place without Bootham-Bar; and 
on the ſame {pot their urns and aſhes were formerly 
depoſited, as appears from many of them having been 
dug up at different periods. A brick vault was diſco- 
vered here a few years ago, in which were niches for 


urns, from whence it may reaſonably be ſuppoſed, | 


that it was one of the Roman burial-grounds. 

Indeed there have been ſo many Roman antiquities 
diſcovered, that it would require a volume to give 
them a particular deſcription ; but accounts of them 
have been publithed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 


Some of thele curioſities are now in the Muſeum at | 


Oxford, and have been of great fervicein clearing up 
diſputed points which have occurred relative to the 
hiſtory of this iſland. 


When the Romans retired from Britain, this city | 


fuffered greatly from the . depredations made by the 
Picts and Scots, who ſpread deſolation wherever the 
came; and after the arrival of the Saxons, it was of- 
ren belieged by them, and at laſt taken, but not till 
they had lott Ofrick, king of Northumberland, who 
was flain at one of the gates, and all his army put to 
the ſword. 


After the Britons were driven beyond the Severn, 


York continued to flouriſh till the arrival of the 
Danes; who took it by ſtorm, murdered many of the 
inhabitants, and placed a garriſon in it, who kept it 
againſt all the force of the Saxons for many years. 


They alſo built a raftle here, and repaired the fortifi- | 


cations ; but king Athelſtan having driven them from 
other parts vf the kingdom, thoſe in York were ob- 
liged to ſubmit and return to their own country. 

From that period it began to recover itlelf, and at 
the Norman Conqueſt was conſidered as a place of 
ſuch importance, that the caſtle was rebuilt and 
ſtrongly tortified, to over-awe the citizens, who hated 
the conqueror, and had the greateſt averſion to his 

overnment. 

But the Danes 3 again in the north of 
England, marched to Vork, and attacked the caſtle, 
which the garriſon ſeeing ſet fire to the houſes in the 
ſuburbs,” and the wind blowing the flames with great 


violence into the city, the greateſt part of it was con- | 
ſumed, and the people, who were in great danger of | 
| while the duke of Newcaſtle retired to Krance, where 


being burnt, ſet open the gates, by which the Danes 
obtamed poſſeſſion of the place, without any reſiſt- 
ance, - l 

Information of this having been ſent to William 
the Conqueror, then at London, he marched to York 
with a great army, and once more obliged the inva- 
ders to retire in great diſorder; for the tame of Wil- 
liam's arms was at that time great all over Eu- 


* 2 this period till the civil wars between king 
Stephen and the emprets Maud, York enjoyed peace, 
and was rebuilt in a more handſome manner than for- 
erly. But in the reign of king Stephen it was re- 
WJ to aſhes by an accidemal tire, together with its 
ſtately cathedral, reckoned at that time one of the 
tineſt churches in England. However, notwithſtand- 
ing all thele loſſes, the peaple were encouraged to re- 
build it again, and both Edward I. and his fon Edward 
4 held parliaments here during their wars with the 
cots. 

In the reign of Edward III. it appears to have been 
in a very flourithing ſtate; and in the old records it is 
mentioned as a ſea-port town that turniſhed ſhips for 
the uſe of the royal navy; but theſe muſt have been 
very ſmall veſſels, as none above ſeventy tons burthen 
can. come up to it at preſent, although the river has 
been more navigable than it was in former times. 

In the reign of Henry VIII. it was found expedient 
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| long lince aboliſhed, 


its relief, upon which Fairfax was obliged to raiſe the 


| want of ammunition and proviſions, that he could not 


equal to his courage, told him, that an 
that nature would be attended with very —— 


— — — _—_— 
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to eſtabliſh a council at Vork, ho dec; 1 
matters, both civil and criminal, — in afl 
ſided north of the Humber; but that cou; 


as re 
t has been 


| — — = wars in the laſt century, 
was placed in this city by Charles I. but th | 
fax having beſieged it, at the head of the _ re 
parliament, prince Rupert marched from Newark T 


a garriſon 


hege, and the prince entered the city; ; 
where he found that the duke of — 
commanded for the king, had been ſo reduced for 


have held out much longer. The prince, with h; 
impetuoſity, adviſed the duke to — — — _ 
the enemy ; but Newcaſtle, whoſe experience = 


conſequences ; and alſo told him, that it would be 
much better to wait a day or two, as the Engliſh and 
Scots, who compoſed the army of the parliament 
were already at variance, and it would not be lone 
before they ſeparated; adding, at the ſame time that 
he expected a reinforcement of 5000 men from the 
north, with which he ſhould be able to attack the 
enemy, and probably put them to flight, 

The prince, however, had not that command cf 
his temper which was requiſite on ſuch an occaſion 
but treated the duke in a very rude manner, although 
his many ſervices to his royal maſter had entitled him 
to the greateſt reſpect. 

When the prince ordered tlie troops to be in readi- 
neſs to engage the next day, the duke, like a brave 
officer, told him, he was willing to obey his majelty's 
orders, eſpecially when delivered by his nephew; But 
declared, that he would only tight as à volunteer 
without taking part of the command. ; 

On the third of July, 1644, the prince marched 
out of York, and about two o'cleck in the afternoon 
both armies were drawn up in order of battle on 
Marſton Moor; but as there was a ditch between 
them, it was fome time before the action began, 
Prince Rupert began by charging the \right wing, 
commanded by Fairfax, with tuch impetuoſity, that 
they were ſoon put in diſorder and totally routed ; 
but Oliver Cromwell, who commanded the left wing, 
attacked the royaliſts and put them to flight. Fairtax 
being driven out of the field, the prince returned ; but 
was met by the victorious Cromwell, before he had 
time to draw up his men, and totally routed ; ſa that 
the army of the parliament obtained a compleat vic- 
tory. The prince loſt 6000 men, beſides all his am- 
munition, and was fo much chagrined and confounde 
ed at his ill ſucceſs, that he marched to Shropſhire, 


he remained till the reſtoration, 
In a few days the city ſurrendered to Fairfax, who 
placed a garriſon in it; after which it was kept by the 
torces of the parliament during the remainder ot the 
War. F 
Having ſaid thus much concerning the antient ſtate 
of this city, and the remarkable events that have hap- 
pened in it, we ſhall next conlider it as the ſeat of 
an archbiſhop, and then conſider its preſent ftate both 
civil and eecleſiaſtical. | 
When the Chriſtian religion became eftablithed 
among the Romans, York became a flouriſhing colc- 
ny, and there is not the leaſt doubt but both Romans 
and Britons had churches here; and that conjecture 
ſeems to be well founded, when we conlicer, hat 
'Tertullian fays, who lived in the third century, that 
Chriſtianity was known and-embraced by thole bar- 
barians in Britain whom the Romans coutd never 
ſubdue. | 
The barbarians alluded to by Tertullian could be 
no other than the Pics, Scots, and ſuch other nations 
as inhabited that part of the iſland beyond the Forth; 
and as it does not appear that they were acquainted 
with commerce, ſo nothing can be more probable than 
this, that our holy religion was firſt preached among 
them by ſome of their own countrymen, who having 


been taken priſoners by the Romans might learn ihe 
princ piles 


Y Oo R ES H INI 


of Chriſtianity ; pod . — return, com- 

i wledge of it to their countrymen. 
—— were in this city before the 
Romans left the iſland, certain it is thatthey were de- 
ſtroyed, and the knowledge of.primitive Chriſtianity 
utterly obliterated by the Pagan Saxons „ nor does it 
appear that there were any churches rebuilt, till near 
= middle of the ſeventh century, when Paulinus, A 
Roman monk, and one of Auſtin's diſciples, who 
was ſent to preach to the Northumbrians, built a 
wooden one where the. reſent cathedral ſtands, and 
he was appointed the fu archbiſhop. 

This edifice was entirely deſtroyed by fire, and ſe- 
veral others, which were afterwards erected in its 
ſtead, ſhared the fame fate. All theſe being of 
wood, in order to prevent the like kind of accident in 
future, it was reſolved in the reign of Richard I. to 
erect a magnificent one of ſtone, which was accord- 
ingly carried into execution, though it was many 

ears after before it was compleated. 

This ſtately ſtructure is not only the largeſt gothic 
church in England, but alſo allowed equal, if not ſu- 
perior to any in the univerſe ; for although Lincoln 
has conteſted that point with York, yet the latter has 

reatly the preference, it being larger, the workman- 
ip better executed, and the ornaments not only 
more numerous, but more judiciouſly diſplayed. 

The whole plan of this cathedtal is the moſt regular 
and beautiful that can be imagined, It is in length 

24 feet; the breadth of the croſs iſle 222; the height 
of the lanthorn 180 feet; the height of the roof to 
the leads 213 feet; the breadth of the weſt front 109 


principles 


feet ; and the eaſt 105. From theſe dimenſions the 


reader will be able to torm ſome notions of the regula- 
rity of this ſtately and beautiful ſtructure, but its par- 
ticular curiofities exceed imagination. 

The weſt front is adorned with two beautiful tow- 
ers, ſupported by a fine gothic arch, ſuppoſed to be 
the largeſt in Europe, and between theſe towers is a 
window of fine painted glaſs, ſaid to be not exceeded 
by any in the world. In one of the towers is a ring 
of twelve bells, and on the top of the lanthorn in the 
great middle tower is a turret, with à ſmall bell to 

ive notice of the hours of prayer. The aſcent to the 
ſouth end of the croſs is by three flights of ſteps, and 
on entering, the ſpectator is preſented with a fight of 
the marigold window, ſo called beeauſe it is in a cir- 
cular form, and painted like marigolds, which in a 
ſummer day, when the ſun is bright, has a moſt lu- 
minous ajeearance. On each fide of it are two com- 
partments of windows painted in the moſt beautiful 
manner ; and the north window of the crofs is di- 
vided into five compartments, ſaid to have been 
done at the expence of five maiden ſiſters. The great 
caſt window is painted with repreſentations of differ- 
ent paſſages in the ſcripture hiſtory, and all the other 
windows are adorned in the fame beautiful manner. 


Nothing ean preſent a ſtronger idea of the regularity | 


of this ſtructure, than a view of its beautiful nave, 
on entering at the great weſt door. It it four feet ſix 
inches wider than St, Paul's, and eleven feet higher : 
and ſixteen feet ſix inches broader than Weſtminſter 
Abbey, but two feet leſs in height; which adds 
greatly to its other-beauties ; forthe church at Weſt- 
minſter is extravagantly high in proportion to its other 
dimenſions. | 

The choir is divided from the reſt of the church by 
a curious ſtone ſcreen, over which is the z and 
the front is adorned with ſtatues of all the kings of 
England, from William the Conqueror to Henry VI. 
incluſive. 

There are thirty-two ſtalls for the prebendaries and 
other dignitaries, all of fine marble, and pillars of 
moſt beautiful alabaſter. Behind the ſtalls, on each 


fide of the choir, are curious ranges of carved wooden 
work, adorned with pinnacles, and within them peo- 
ple can attend divine ſervice without being ſeen by 
thoſe in-the open parts of the church. | 
The aſcent to the altar is by a flight of ſixteen ſteps; 
and the whole body of the church is paved with black 
and white marble, | 


N 


| 


$$1 

Many of the antient nobifity, as well as the arch- 
biſhops, were buried here ; and there is a hbrary well 
furniſhed with books for the uſe of the clergy. The 
records in the- prerogative office are both numerous 
and antient ; ſerving to illuſtrate many paſſages in the 
hiſtory of England; for ſome of them are near an 
hundred years older than any in Lambeth. 

The veſtry room is 44 feet long, and 22 broad; and 
in it are many antiquities, particularly an elephant's 
tooth in the torm of a horn, of which Camden gives 
the following account: | | | 

He ſays that Ulphus, one of the Northumbrian 
lords who governed in Deira, finding that his ſons 
would probably enter into bloody contelt concerning 
his lands after his death, went to York, and took 
with him this horn, (as it is called,) being that out 
of which he uſed to drink, and having filled it with 
wine, drank it off as a teſtimony that he had dedicated 
all his lands to the uſe of this church. This horn 
was ſtolen, during the civil wars in the laft century, 
and ſtripped of all its ornaments ; but lord Fairfax, 
into whoſe hands it came, reſtored it to the chugch, 
and it has been ſince adorned, and an inſeriptien en- 
graven on it, Whatever truth may be in the above 
account given by Camden, this is certain, that the 
church ſtill enjoys lands, called in the records Terra 
Ulphi, i. e. The lands of Ulphus. 

he chapter-houſe is one of the greateſt maſter- 
pieces of gothic architecture to be met with in the 
univerſe; nor is it poſſible for any one to enter it 
without being ſtruck with the harmony and juſtneſs 
of its proportions. It is an octagon, the diameter of 
which is ſurty- three feet, and the height ſixty-ſeven, 
without ſo much as one pillar to fupport the center of 
the roof. Seven of the windows are painted in the 
moſt elegant taſte, and there is a fine light gallery 
runs round it, the whole contrived in ſo curious 3 
manner, that it adds to the elegance of the other 
parts. The roof is of .curious carved work covered 
with lead, and the inſide has been richly gilt, but part 
of it is now decayed. 4585 a 

When ZEneas Sylvius, afterwards pope Pius II. 
returned from an embaſſy in Scotland, he viſited this 
cathedral and chapter-houſe, and in one of his letters 
he calls it the moſt beautiful and the grandeſt edifice 
- the — On the inſide of the roof of the 

apter-houſe are engraven, in rough letters gi 
following hne in old monkifh Latin. e, 2 


Dt Reſa Flos Florum, fe ft Damus iſta Domarum, 


As the roſe ſhines brighter than all other flowers, 
So this ſtructure riſes higher than all other houſes. 


The chapter of York, beſides the archbiſhop, con- 
liſts of a dean, a precentor, a chancellor, a ſub-dean, 
four archdeacons, twenty-eight prebendaries, a ſub- 
chaunter, five vicars, ſeven lay-clerks, fix choriſters, 
and four vergers, beſides many other officers and ſer- 
vants. : | 

Excluſive of the cathedral, York has twenty-three _ 
churches ; but divine ſervice is performed only once 
in each, for which reaſon ſome of them are called 
forenoon, and others afternoon, churches. . _ 

= the _— is St. Michael's church, called 
the Belfry. It is a curious gothic ſtructure = 
tains ſeveral handſome — 1 ay SITY WT 

All Saints in the Pavement has a curious octa 
ſteeple, and St. Mary's in the Caſtle-gate is juſtly ad- 
mired for its fine ſpire; but neither of the others me- 
ru particular deſcription. 

_ In antient times there were more religious houſes 
in Vork than in any city of the ſame ſize in England 

but we fthall only take notice of the moſt remarkable, 
and ſuch as were endowed with ample revenues. 

Allan, earl of Richmond, in the reign of William 
the Conqueror, gave ſome lands for the ſupport of a 
ſociety of priefts, who had been deiven from Whitby 
in this county, with the uſe of an old church dedi- 
cated to St. Olave; but William Rufus, who reſided 


ſome time in Vork, after his return from the north, 


cauſed 
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cauſed the old church to be pulled down, and in its 


Read erected another more commodious, with a ſtately 


abbey dedicated to the Virgin Mary. This noble 
{itructure ſtood without the north gate uf the city, 
called Bootham-Bar, and was richly endowed ; for at 
the diſſolution of religious houſes, its annual revenues 
amounted to 20851. Is. 5d. The church of this ab- 
bey is ſtill uſed as a place for divine ſervice, and great 
part of the ruins of the convent were viſible within 
theſe few years, but by the increaſe of new buildings, 
only a {mall part of them are now to be ſeen. 

Within the weft gate of the city, called Middlegate 
Bar, one of the Norman barons, in the reign of 
William Rufus, founded a convent for Benedictine 
monks, which remained till the diſſolution of reli- 
gious houſes, when its,annual revenues amounted to 
1691. 9s. 10d. Part of the church of this convent is 
ſtill ſtanding, and uſed by the people of the pariſh as a 
place to attend divine ſervice in, and many of the 
foundations of the walls are ſtill viſible. 


William Rufus, who ſeems to have made it his | 
ſtudy to promote the happineſs of this city, founded 
an hoſpital within the precincts of the cathedral, for | 


the uſe of the poor, and ſettled ſeveral manors for its 
ſupport. It remained till the diſſolution of religious 
houſes, when its annual revenues amounted to 50ol. 
11s. 1d. and ſupported a maſter, thirteen brethren, 
four / prieſts, eight ſiſters, thirty choireſters, two 
{chool-maſters, two hundred and fix beadmen, and fix 
ſervitors ; but not any remains of it are now left. 
Near the eaſt end of the cathedral, archbiſhop Grey 
founded a college in the reign of Henry III. for thir- 
ty- ſix vicars choral, called the Bedern, and dedicated 
to the Holy Trinity. It remained till the diſſdlution 
of religious houſes, v hen ĩts annual revenues amount- 
ed to 230 l. 198. 4d. The chapel which belonged to 


this edifice is the only part of it now remaining. 


The other convents and hoſpitals were very nume- 
rous, but ſmall; and in many parts of the city are 
ſome of their ruins, which are frequently uſed to 
make foundations for new buildings, 1 2 

Having ſaid thus much of the antiquities of Vork, 
and mentioned its cathedral and number of churches, 
we ſhall now confider its preſent ſtate in general, and 
point out ſuch public ſtructures, and other curioſities, 
as merit the notice of a traveller. | | 

This antient city is pleaſantly ſituated in a moſt fer- 
tile ſoil, and the air is eſteemed as healthy as that of 
any.city or town in the kingdom. It was formerly 
encloſed by a wall of conſiderable height, except 
where it is parted by the Ouſe. Near one-fourth part 
of the wall has been taken down, but that which is 
left has fine walks on the top, from whence there are 
many delightful proſpects ; and there are four gates 
anſwering to the four cardinal rr 5 | 

Middle-gate, vulganly called Micklegate, is on that 
fide of the city where the London road begins, Near 
it, on the outſide is a ſmall hoſpital, or alms-houſe, 
for poor widows ; and a boarding-ſchool for the 
daughters of popith gentlemen, who are under the care 
of lome profeſſed nuns. This ſeminary was eſtabliſhed 
in the reign of James II. and has been kept up, with- 
out interrvption, from that time to the preſent. _ 

The ftreet leading from Middle-gate to the bridge 
over the Ouſe is large, broad and open, and contains 
many fine honſes belonging to gentlemen of fortune, 
in the county. The bridge over the Ouſe conſiſts of 
five arches, the center one of which is 51 feet high, 
and 81 wide. On the bridge are houſes and ſhops in 
the manner of a ſtreet ; and on one. fide is a priſon 
for debtors. Near this, on the oppoſite ſide is a 
court-houſe, where the corporation formerly met to 
tranſact their buſineſs, but it is now uſed only for the 
hearing of civil cauſes before the ſheriffs ; and under 
it is a priſon for felons. The city records are likewiſe 
kept in this hall, as alſo a court of Exchequer, where 
all matters in diſpute are ſettled concerning the reve- 
nues ariſing from the crown lands in the diſtrict. 

In 1728 a ſtately and conyenient ſtructure was 
erected at the north end of Coney-ftreet, near the 
banks of the river Ouſe, for the lord-mayor to reſide 


| 


4 


in during his mayoralty, which is 9; y 
purpoſe, and called for that 
Adjoining to this building is the guild-hal] 
gothic ſtructure, with proper conveniences f 
acting the buſineſs of the corporation. It on * 
years ago new paved, in conſequence of a ſu 1 
ney left for that purpoſe by Mr. Barnard 1 
ſerved the offi "hen had 
e office of lord mayor of the cit 
The aſſembly-houſe, which is ſituated in B 
ſtreet, was built on a plan drawn by that judici . 
- . Judicious ar. 
chitect the earl of Burlington. It is afpacious i 
ture, being 120 feet long, 40 feet broad, and for = 
high, and is adorned with beautiful vilaſlers af oy 
Corinthian order. Near it is the ball-room 3 
is exceeding handſome and ſpacious, and was ku * 
by a rr _— architect. There is alſo 4 
ay- | : 
eo __ e, W ich is greatly frequented by the inha. 
The river Foſſe runs through the | 
the 4 and over it is a — | * 1 
called Walm- MD 
He alm-gate. Near the confluence of this r 
with the Ouſe William the Conqueror built ac tle 
of which little remai . 
nch little remains at preſent, except a tower 
an artificial mount, and a deep moat, within wh 
"wo priſon for _ county has been ſince erected oy 
An event of a very melancholy nat | 
in this eaſtle ſpon after the — Nan 
_ 9 — an og we ſhall lay before our rea. 
ders, as extracted from the be ; 
the Britiſh Muſeum. re perl, 
When Richard I. aſcended the throne 
orders were given that no Jews ſhould . 
coronation, many of the principal inhabitants of Lon- 
don being at that time greatly incenſed againſt thoſe 
people. The Jews, however, not obeying theſe or- 
ders, appeared, in great numbers, at Weſtminſter- 
abbey on the day appointed for the coronation; when 
the multitude ſuddenly fell on them, and fuch as 
could not effect their eſcape by flight, were murdered. 
Not ſatisfied with this they went to the houſes of 
the Jews, many of which they levelled with the 
ground, and maſſacred great numbers of their wives 
and children. At this yeryetime the diſtreſſed Jews, 
knowing how obnoxious they apffareg in the eyes of 
many of the principal inhabitants of Landon, had 
ſent to their brethren in all parts of England, to con- 
tribute towards raiſing a free gift for the king, in or- 
der to obtain his protection againſt the unrelenting, 
malice of their perſecutors. |_| en | 
Richard, who was a man of generoſity as well as 
courage, ſet out for Syria ſoon after his coronation, 
leaving ftrict orders that none of his ſubjects ſhould 
hurt the Jews, But thoſe unfortunate people being 
both numerous and rich in York, and not willing to, 
contribute towards the ſupport of the clergy, ſome ot 
the principal inhabitants ſtirred up the rabble againſt 
them, who murdered many in the ſtreets, and plun- 
dered the houſes of thoſe, who fled for ſhelter. 
Some of the more ſober of the citizens endeavoured, 
to cruſh the tumult, but the wife of a principal 
Jew, who had been murdered in London, having fled 
to York, and. the rabble getting notice of it, burſt 
into the houle, and at the head of a. renegado prieſt, 
murdered her, and all her family, after which they 
7 the houſe to aſhes, and marched off with the 
ou. +. 
The garriſen in the caſtle ſeeing the dreadful miſ- 
chief that was likely to enſue, ordered the Jews to 
bring their wives, children and effects wilh'n the 
walls; but the governor, ſoon after, happening to 
go into the city, and the frightened Jews imagining 
that he was about to deliver them up to the rabble, 
refuſed to admit him again on his return. The gover- 
nor, who was utterly innocent, became highly in- 
cenſed, and applied to the ſheriff, who immediately 
raiſed the Poſſe Comitatus, and beſieged the caſtle. 
The poor Jews were now reduced to great extfe- 
mity, and the ſheriff having refuſed to grant them any 
mercy, they became deſperate, and, hearkened to the 
fatal advice of their rabbi, who told them to ſet fire 


to their goods, and then cut each others throats. In 
i their 
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i air, and not knowing what to do, they em- 
dong eb of the rabbi, and after having burnt 
every thing of value, they cut the throats of their 
wives and children, and. then, in conformity with the 
rabbi, each man ſtabbed himſelf, except a few, who 
were more tender hearted, and refuſed to embrue their 

in blood, | 
der geg N wretches finding the caſtle in flames, 
and fearing that they muſt inevitably periſh, cried 
aloud from the walls for mercy ; but the ſheriff hav- 
ing obtained entrance, butchered all that fell into his 
hands; after which he marched to the cathedral, 
where ſome of their goods had been depoſited, and 
diſtributed them amongſt his followers. | 

Information of this horrid tranſaction being ſent to 
the king in Paleſtine, he ſent over a commiſſion to 
the biſhop of Ely to enquire into the affair, and pu- 
nith the criminals ; but although that prelate was in- 
veſted with plenary powers, yet he was not able to 
bring the villains to juſtice ; for many of them fled 
to Scotland, while the remainder were protected from 
that fate they ſojuſtly merited. | 

The preſent edifice, which is erected where the an- 
tient caſtle ſtood, was built in the year 1710. It is a 
ſpacious and handſome ſtructure, and in it are held 
the aſſizes and county courts, It is kept in excellent 
order, and before the building is a large ſquare area, 
adorned on each ſide with piazzas, where the priſon- 
ers have the liberty to walk for refreſhment. In one 
part of the building is a neat chapel where divine ſer- 
vice is performed, for which a clergyman has a falary 
of 4ol. per annum. There is a ſermon preached in 
itevery Sunday in the afternoon, and ſuch of the deb- 
tors as chuſe to attend receive each a loaf of bread. 

There are two market-places in York, each of 
which has a ſpacious and convenient market-houſe. 

In 1738 a noble intirmary was eſtabliſhed here by 
voluntary contributions, into which patients are ad- 
mitted from all parts of the county. 

There are alſo two" good charity-ſchools, where 
children of both ſexes are cloathed and educated, 

In antient times the kings of England had a royal 
palace near the abbey of St, Mary ; but it was demo- 
liſhed during the civil wars in the laſt century, though 
ſo much of it is till, left As to convey an idea of its 
3 grandeur. , 

he city of York is not a place of trade, the prin- 
cipal ſupport of the people depending on the great 
number of gentry who conſtantly reſide in it, and 
travellers, who have come hither from curioſity, or 
in their way to other places. | | 

At a ſmall diſtance from the city is an open piece of 
ground called Knaveſmire, where the races are held, 
with a fine houſe on the courſe built for the accom- 
modation of the late duke of Cumberland, but it is 
now uſed by ſuch of the nobility and gentry as are 
ſtewards of the races, and ſuch ladies as chuſe to be 
ſpectators of that diverſion. * 

The ſtreets in Vork are well paved, and the city 
covers a vaſt extent of ground; but it muſt be obſer- 
ved, that many parts within the walls are taken up 
in gardens, ſo that it is not ſo populous by far as it 
was ; for although many buildings have been added 
within theſe few years, yet they are moſtly for gentle- 
men and ladies of ſmall fortunes, who chuſe this city 
as a place of retirement. 

York received its charter of incorporation from Ri- 
chard II. and is the only city in England beſides 
London whoſe chief magiſtrate is honoured with the 
title of Lord. It is a county of itſelf, and its juriſ- 
diction extends over a conſiderable diſtrift, beſides 
the ſole conſervancy of the rivers Ouſe, Wharfe, Der- 
went, Ayre, Don, and ſome parts of the Humber. 

The two repreſentatives in parliament are choſen 
by all the freemen in general, and they enjoy the pri- 
vilege of ſitting, in their ſcarlet gowns, next the 
members of London, on the privy-counſellors bench, 
the firſt day of the meeting of every new parliament. 

The government of York is veſted in the lord- 
— a recorder, twelve aldermen, two ſheriffs, 
eight chamberlains, twenty-four common-council, 
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with twenty-two afliftants, a town-clerk, a common- 
| ſerjeant, a ſword- bearer, and other proper officers. 


ork has three weekly markets, held on Tueſdays, 
Thurſdays and. Saturdays, and- is diſtant from Lon- 
don 197 miles. 24 
In the neighbourhood of this city are ſeveral agree- 
able villages, which we ſhall notice in their proper 
order. 


About a mile to the north of York is a large village . 


called CLiFTow, where moſt of the cow-keepers re- 
ſide who furniſh the citizens with milk ; and it has 
been long famous for its may-pole, to which moſt of 
the young people reſort annually on the firſt of May, 
as was cuſtomary, in former times, in moſt parts of 
the kingdom. 

On the banks of the Ouſe, about three mules be- 


low York, is BxHoPTHORPE, where the archbiſhops 


have a very agreeable ſeat ; and the hoſpitality of ſuck 
of thoſe prelates as are men of generotiy greatly con- 
— to the ſupport of the poor in the neighbour- 
hood. 
To the north-weſt of Vork is a large village, called 
Acoms, in which are many good houſes, moſt of the 
gentry of the city chuſing to reſide here during the 
ummer. Near this village are many ſand-pits, from 
whence that article is brought to York for the uſe of 
the inhabitants ; and here is alſo a large common for 
paſturage. | 

Six miles north-weſt of York is a village, called 
Nun Moxck rox, from a convent founded in it for 
Benedictine nuns in the reign of king Stephen. It 
was dedicated to the Vir tag 7 ky and remained till 
the general diſſolution of religious houſes, when its 
annual revenues amounted to 751. 125. 4d. | 

About ſeven miles from York, on the banks of the 
river Ouſe, is a place called Acas TER SAILBY, where 
was antiently a college, dedicated to St. John the 
Baptiſt. It was built by Robert earl of Leiceſter in 
the reign of Henry II. about the year 1175, and en- 
dowed with the yearly revenue of 271. 13s. 4d. The 
following ſtory is related as the cauſe of its being erec- 


ted. The king having advanced his ſon to be partner 


with him on the throne, and proſecuting his war in 
Normandy, the ambitious young prince, puſhed for- 
ward by ſome buſy favourites, began a moſt unnatural 


war againſt his father, in which civil commotion was 


Robert earl of Leiceſter, who was taken priſoner by 
the king's. forces at, Bury, and detained priſoner at 


Caen in Normandy ttill a reconciliation took place. 


After being diſcharged he, to expiate his guilt, erected 
and endowed a college at Nether Acaſter, commonly 
known by the name of Acaſter Sailby. is] 
About two miles further up the river Ouſe, and 
in the pariſh of AcAsTER MaLnis, or Over Acas- 
TER, is a ſquare piece of ground, containing near an 
acre, moted round. It has undoubtedly been a camp, 
and ſuppoſed as a guard upon the river, it being about 
a quarter of a mile diſtant. The late fir Lionel Pil- 
kington (brother to the preſent fir Michael Pilking- 
ton) owned the townſhip of Acaſter Sailby, and ſome 
years ago embanked the whole length of his eſtate 
againſt the river Ouſe, in doing which, and after- 
wards ploughing up a piece of ground about half 2 
mile below the town, called Lord's Ing, great quanti- 


ties of muſquet balls were found; from whence we 


— 


may reaſonably conjecture, that ſome bloody battle 
was fought here in antient times, though hiſtory is 
ſilent with reſpect to the particulars. | 
Having mentioned every material particular neceſ- 
fary to be obſerved within the city of York, and its 
environs, We ſhall now proceed to deſcribe the other 
towns ſituated in this extenſive county. In doi 
this we ſhall take them agreeable to the three gra 
diviſions which form the whole, beginning with the 
towns and villages ſituated in that part, called 


Tus WEST RIDING, 


WEATHERBY, the firſt town we come to, in this 
diviſion, from Vork, is pleaſantly ſituated on the ri- 
ver Wharfe, over which it has a handſome-ftone 
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bridge, and the river above it forms a moſt beautiful 
caſcade. There are ſeveral mills on the river ſor 
grinding corn, cutting of logwood, and preſſing the 
oil out of rape-ſeed, which grows in great plenty near 
the town. 

Some of the buildings in Weatherby are very hand- 
ſome, and the town being fituated on the high road 
from Lontlon to Edinburgh, there are ſeveral good 
inns for the accommodation of travellers. gs 

Ihe church is a ſtately ſtructure, and near it is 2 
charity-ſchool, in which children of both ſexes are 
cloathed and educated. | 

The town has a weekly market on Thurſday ; and 
is diſtant from London 191 miles. 


HaLrL, the fine ſeat of Edwin Laſcelies, eſq. It is a 
large, handſome ſtructure, and furniſhed in the moſt 
elegant manner. The hall is 250 feet long, and about 
80 wide, ſupported by Dor” > pillars, and adorned with 
many beautiful paintings. 

To the ſouth-eaſt of Weatherby is a large village 
called APPELTON, where was formerly a convent tor 
nuns of the Ciſtertian order, founded in the reign of 
king Stephen. The remains of the building, with 
ſome neceſſary modern improvements, is now the feat 
of lord Fairfax. 

There was alſo a convent for monks of the Ciſter- 
tian order at a village, called S1iXNINGTHWAIT, near 
Weatherby. It was founded in the reign of Henry 
II. and remained till the general diffolution of religi- 
ous houfes ; but the whole of the building has been 
long demoliſhed. 

"FADCASTER is ſituated on the river Wharfe, over 
which there is a ſtone bridge. It is a place of great 
antiquity, and the remains of the Roman conſular 
way are ſtill viſible, with fome trenches and fortiftca- 
tions. At preſent the town is very populous, but 
being built in a low ſituation, is eſteemed exceeding 
unhealthy. 

The church is a large gothic ſtructure, and contains 
feveral handfome monuments. Near it is a free-ſchool 
where youth are qualified for the univerſity : it was 
founded and endowed at'the fole expence of Dr. Ogel- 
thorpe, biſhop of Carliſle, in the reign of queen 
Anne. There is alſo an alms-houſe for 12 poor per- 
fons, founded and endowed by a clothier of Leeds, 
who was a native of this town, 

Tadceaſter has a weekly market on Thurſday ; and 
is diſtant from London 188 miles. £2 

Many Roman coins, and other pieces of antjquity, 
have been dug up at NewTox-K rn, a [mall village 
near Tadcaſter; where it is generally ſuppoſed they 
had one of their ſtations. 

A little to the north of Tadcaſter is HELacn PARk, 

where was formerly a convent, founded in the reign 
of Henry II. for canons regular of the order of St. 
Augultine. It remained till the general diffolution of 
religious houſes, when its annual revenues were Va- 
lacd at 721. 10s. 7d. 
Near the road leading to Tadcafter is BRamnam 
Park, the noble ſeat of lord Bingly. The building 
is a ſpacious ſtructure, and the proſpect from it ex- 
eeeding delightful. The hall and gallery are adorned 
with fine paintings, and the houſe is richly furniſhed. 
The gardens are very extenſive, and laid out with 
great taſte and elegance, being adorned with fountains, 
temples, water-works, ſtatues, &c. 

Near Tadcaſter is a finall village, called Towrox, 
at preſent remarkable only for giving the title of ba- 
ron to Sir Edward Hawke, Baron Towton. 

'This village, however, is particularly famous in 
hiſtory for one of the moſt bloody battles fought near 
it, between the Houſes of York and Lancafter; of 
which the following are the'particulars. 

Henry VI. had many powerful adherents, and his 
queen adviſed him to riſk a battle, rather than give 


up his title to the duke of York. He appointed the. 


duke of Somerſet general of his army, and advanced 


to meet Edward, ho had detached the lord Fitzwal- | 


ter to take poſſeſſion of the important pals at Ferry- 
Bridge, which was no ſooner done than Somerſet or- 


dered the lord Clifford to drive the Yorkilts from the 


\ 


| foldiers ſhould conſtrue the diſadvan 


rs which he did, after a brave defence, in 


itzwalter and the brother of the earl of Wars 
IC 


of the 
he was 


g afraid leſt the 


t I - 
omen, he ſtabbed his horſe in the fight of bg 


army, and kiſſing the hilt of his ſword ; ö 
with the blood of the animal, he 3 2 
every man ſhould deſert his ſtation, yet he "” 
ſtand by king Edward to the laſt. Naas 


won killed. 
hen Warwick, who was the life and ſ 

York party, heard of the death of his brother 
enraged to the higheſt degree, and bein 7 


— —__ 


| 


In the neighbourhood of Weatherby is GawTHORP | 


At the ſame time Edward diſcovered : 
mind that had an happy effect on the N 1 we 
cauſed it to be proclaimed through the army, tha -q 
who were not willing to fight ſhould be n * 
diſmiſſed, with leave to return home to their 2 
lies; but ſuch as ſhould fly during the battle 4 — 1 
expect any favour, but ſuffer death as traitors wh 4 
ever they ſhould happen to be taken. He then de 
tached the lord Falconbridge to engage lord Cliffo 4 
who executed his orders with ſuch bravery, that Clif 
ford was killed, and all his men put to flight 7 

Having thus regained this important pals, he eroſ. 
fed the river, and came up with the enemy at Tow. 
ton, who were fixty thoufand in number, but Ed. 
ward's did not exceed forty thouſand. The air 2 
in a manner darkened with a great ſnow, that blew in 
the face of the Lancaſtrians, who had begun the at 
tack with a ſhower of arrows. ; 

Falconbridge, who commanded the van of Edwarg's 
army, diſdaining to fight at a diſtance, ordered his 
men to throw down their bows, and attack the ene. 
my with their ſwords ; in conſequence of which the 
engagement became general, and both parties fought 
with the greateſt bravery. The conflict continued 
from morning till night, and Edward lignalized him- 
ſelf in ſuch a manner by his courage and valour, that 
the ſpirits of the ſoldiers were animated, and they re- 
ſolved ro conquer or die, under the conduct of ſo he- 
roic a prince. At length the Lancaſtrians fled in 
great diſorder, and a molt dreadful ſlaughter enſued ; 
tor Edward, in order not to weaken his army, liad 
commanded them not take any priſoners, but kill 
2 man who had the misfortune to fall into their 

and. 

The Lancaſtrians fled towards Tadcaſter, where 
_ the Yorkiſts in poſſeſſion of the bridge, they 
turned about in great diforder in order to pais the 
Cock, but being hotly purſued, and running in great 
diſorder, the river was inſtantly filled with dead bo- 
dies, for the ſlaughter was ſo great, that the river ap- 
peared for ſeveral miles like blood. 

It is faid that no leſs than 36,000 men were ſlain in 
this engagement ; and the queen, with her hutband 
Henry VI. fled with the utmoſt expediton to Scot- 
land, while Edward, finding no oppoſition, marched 


— 


to London, and was crowned. This bloody battle 


was fought on Palm Sunday, 1461. 

In a lane leading from Towton to an adjoining vil- 
lage, called SaxToN, are ſome alder trees, in one of 
which it is ſaid a boy with an arrow ſhot the lord Da- 
eres, at the battle of Towton, whoſe father had been 
killed the preceding day. In Saxton church-yard is a 
tomb erected to his memory; and on it are engraved 
his coat of arms, and a Latin inſcription, the tranl- 
lation of which runs thus : 


— — 


« Here lies Randol Lord of Dacre, and Xnight 


—— 


| « Banneret, who was killed in the war oi prince 
« Henry VI. on the twenty-omth 4 of 
% March, in the year of our Lord One Thou- 
„ fand Four Hundred and Sixty-one, to Wit, 
&© on Palm Sunday. Upon whoſe ſoul may 
« God have mercy ! Amen.” 


In the month of Auguſt, 1774, 2 man was living 
in Saxton, who, with many others, had been con- 
cerned in opening ſome graves of the warriors ſlain in 
the before-mentioned battle at Towton, to ſatisty the 
curioſity of ſome gentlemen, On a ſtrict examination 


—_— + 


of the bones then found it appeared, that the molt 
| undecaves 
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undecayed were, the Internodia Digitorum, or the 
bones of the thumbs and fingers. 

Leeps is a large, populous town, fituated on the 
river Ayre, and at preſent the moſt conſiderable in 
the north of England for the manufactory of broad 
ih reſpect to the antient town we have not any 
certain accounts ; but from the Saxon Chronicle it 
appears to have been exceeding populous before the 
Conqueſt, though it 1s evident that the inhabitants 
did not, at that time, carry on any trade. 

A caſtte was built near the river ſoon after the Con- 
queſt, but it has been long ſince demoliſhed, and a 

enteel houſe erected in its ſtead for the uſe of the lord 
of the manor. r 

In this caſtle two unfortunate kings were impri- 
ſoned, namely, Richard II. and Charles I. the firſt 
of whom was murdered at Pontefract, and the latter 
beheaded at Whitehall. | 

Leeds has three pariſh churches, one of which, 
dedicated to St. Peter, is a ſtately ſtructure, built in 
the form of a cathedral, and the glaſs in the windows 
is finely painted. The other two do not contain any 
thing remarkable. There is alſo a meeting for pro- 
teſtant diſſenters, built on a moſt ſuperb and elegant 


71h Gui!dhall is a handſome edifice, built of ſtone 
in the Tuſcan order, ſupported by ruſtic ; and in a 
niche in the front is the ſtatue of queen Anne. 

The Hall, or Exchange, where the merchants aſ- 
ſemble to tranſact their buſineſs, is a noble ſtructure, 
erected in 1714, on a plan ſimilar to that of the Royal 
Exchange in London. Over the gate is a cupola, 
with a clock and bell. There is another building, 
called the Red-hall, from its being the firſt in the 
town made with brick. 

The bridge over the river Ayre is a neat ſtructure, 
Þbuilt of ſtone ; and near it is a free-ſchool, with an 
excellent library, founded and endowed by one Mr. 
Harriſon, a native of the town. 

The work-houſe is a handſome edifice built of ſtone, 
at the ſole expencc of one Mr. Sykes. The children 
in it are taught to read and work; and ſuitable pro- 
viſion is made for the aged and infirm. 

Near the free-ſchool is an alms-houſe for widows : 
and there are three other foundations of the ſame na- 
ture for aged perſons of both ſexes, who are provided 
with all the neceſſaries of lite. 

Here are alſo two charity-ſchools in which one 
hundred boys are cloathed and educated. There is 
likewiſe an infirmary for the ſick and lame, founded 
m 1768, and ſupported by voluntary — nes 

But what principally engages the notice of a travel- 
ler in this town is, the cloth-market, ſuppoſed to be 
the moſt conſiderable of any in the univerſe. This 
market, which is held every Thurſday and Saturday, 
begins at ſix in the morning in ſummer, and ſeven in 
winter; for by ringing the bell at the ſtated times, 
all the clothiers aſſemble in a few minutes, without 
any confuſion or diſturbance. The bell having ceaſed 
ringing, the benches are all covered with patterns of 
cloth, and immediately the hall is filled with dealers 
from different parts of the kingdom, who walk up 
and down within the benches, with patterns in their 
hands of ſuch cloth as they want. Having compared 
the cloth on the benches with the patterns in their 
bands, and find it will ſuit them, they immediately 
lean over the bench to the clothier, aſk the price, and 
bid him what they think it is worth, but in a whiſper- 
ing tone, ſo as no other perſon can underſtand them. 
This is a very prudent method, and ought to be uſed 
in every place, where ſuch numbers of people aſſemble 
for the benefit of traffic. When the matter bids the 
clothier ſuch a price as he does not chuſe to take, he 
may go after him, if he thinks proper, and tell him, 
he has conſidered of it, and will take his mone ; but 
the cloth muſt not be removed from the market till it 
is bought, leſt the merchant ſhould, in private, carry 
on any illicit practices, inconſiſtent with the intereſt 
of the fair trader. 


The whole of this extenſive buſineſs is tranſacted 
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in a very ſhort time, without the leaſt confuſion; and 
it is ſaid, ſome thouſand pounds worth of cloth is 
ſold on every market- day throughout the year. 

About half an hour after eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing the bell rings a ſecond time, when all the eloth is 
immediately removed, and the whole place before 
occupied by the clothiers is taken up by thoſe who 
bring proviſions from the country. 

his town received a charter of incorporation from 
king Charles I. to be governed by an alderman and 
nine burgeſſes; but in the reign of Charles II. its 
charter was renewed, and it is now governed by a 
mayor, twelve aldermen, and a common-council of 
twenty-four of the principal inhabitants. 

Leeds is diſtant from London 197 miles. 

There are ſeveral villages in the neighbourhood of 
Leeds, which we ſhall mention in their proper order. 

In a moor, near the town, is a village called Aper, 
in which have been found, at differeat periods, great 
numbers of Roman antiquities. In 1702, as ſome 
labourers were digging, they diſcovered the founda-- 
tion of a wall, and near it the remains of ſeveral 
houſes, baths, altars, and funeral monuments, with 
inſcriptions. 

Near this village are the remainsof a Roman camp, 
moſt of the wall of which is til] entire, but the ditch 
is filled up. From theſe circumſtances it may reaſon- 
ably be ſuppoſed, that this place was one of the mili- 
tary ſtations during the wars with the Pits and Cile- 
donians. 

In the neighbourhood of this camp is a conſi- 
derable village, called KiRxsTALL, once famous for 
its rich abbey, founded in the reign of Henry I. for 
monks of the Ciſtertian order. It was endowed with 
very ample revenues ; but either from the luxury of 
the monks, or ſome delapidations made by the abbots, 
it became indebted in the ſum of 50481. In conſe- 
quence of this they were not only obliged to retrench 
their expences, but alſo to ſolicit the aſſiſtance of the 
nobility and gentry, which they ſo far obtained, that 
at the diſſolution of religious houſes its annual reve- 
nues amounted to 5021. Great part of this ſtately 
ſtructure is ſtill ſtanding, particularly the body of the 
church, a lofty ſquare tower, and ſeveral ſmall cha- 
pels near the altar. The cloiſters adjoining to the 
church have been repaired, and they are now convert- 
ed into private houſes. 

This village has a good ſtone bridge over the Aire, 
near which are the remains of a Daniſh camp, and a 
curious well, from whence the convent was ſupplied 
with water, conveyed thither in leaden pipes. 

About four miles from Leeds is a ſmall village, cal- 
led CoOKBRIBGE, where many Roman antiquities 
have been diſcovered, particularly the foundation of 
a City, with urns, ſtatues, baths, pavements, altars 
and coins. 

Near this village is a Roman camp, ſurrounded by 
a wall and ditch ; in the latter of which, ſome years 
ago, a labourer diſcovered the ſtatue of a centurion, 
in a military habit, with an inſcription beneath, im- 
porting, that he had commanded in the ninth legion. 

There is another village, called HarLow — 
where are ſome remains of a camp, ſuppoſed to have 
been thrown up by the Northumbrians during the 
wars with the Mercians. The Roman highway paſ- 
ſes through this village, and in it, a few years ago, 
was diſcovered the foundation of an explotatory 
tower. Ex 

To the north-eaſt of Leeds is an agreeable village, 
called HARwoop, which has a handſome ſtone bridge 
over the river Wharfe; and near itare the ruins of a 
caſtle, built ſoon after the Conqueſt. c 

There are two other conſiderable villages in this 
neighbourhood, one called ADWALTON, and the other 
DEWSBURY ; but neither of them contain any thing 
remarkable. | 

ABERFORTH, or, as it is ſometimes called, ABrr- 
FORD, Is a long, — town ſituated on the ſmall 
river Cock, where the Roman highway croſſed. There 
are ſeveral good houſes in the town, but the ftreets 
are dirty and ill paved, 
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Here are the ruins of a caſtle, but we have not any 
accounts by whom it was built, though probably by 
one of the Norman barons ſoon after the Conqueſt, 

The only trade carried on in this town is, making 
pins, for which it has long been famous ; and great 
numbers of women and children are conſtantly em- 
ployed in the different branches of that article. 

Aberforth has # weekly market on Wedneſday; and 
is diſtant from London 184 miles. 

About a mile from Abertorth is a ſmall village, cal- 
led Barwick, famous, in former times, for a gra- 
nery erected by the kings of Northumberland to ſup- 
ply their armies with corn. The church had fine 
painted glaſs in the windows, but it has been either 
broken or taken away, there not being any of it now 
to be ſeen. 

Near this village are the remains of two camps, 
which appear to have been ſurrounded with ſtrong 

eaſtern walts and deep trenches, according to the me- 
thods ufed by the Romans. 

There are ſeveral other villages in this neighbour- 
hood, but none of them merit a particular deſcription ; 
only that moſt of them have been long famous for 
their quarries of a particular ſort of ſtone: it is ex- 


ceeding ſoft when firſt hewn out of the rock; but af-_ 


ter being ſome time expoled to the air, it hardens and 
becomes very durable. 

The moſt conſiderable of theſe quarries is at a vil- 
lage, called HastLwooD; and it is agreed, by all our 
hiſtorians, that both the cathedrals of York and 
Lincoln were built of ſtones taken from this place. 
We are further told by Camden, that the beautiful 
chapel of Henry VII. at Weſtminſter-abbey was 
built of this ſtone ; and if ſo it muſt have been pro- 
cured at a prodigious expence. 

SHFRBURN is a long ſtraggling town, but being on 
the great north road, has feveral good inns for the ac- 
commodation of travellers. A Roman highway croſſes 
the town, and at one end of it are ſtill the ruins of a 
convent. 

The army of the parliament, and the royaliſts, met 
at this town in 1645, when a battle enſued, in which 
many of the latter were killed. | 

The only ſtructure at preſent ee of notice in 
this town is, a char:ty-ſchool, found 
Hungate, for twenty-four poor boys, who are fed, 
ctoathed, and educated, from ſeven years of age till 
they are fifteen ; after which, ſome are ſent to the 
univerſity, and the reſt put out to trades. 

Sherburn has a weekfy market on Saturday; and is 
diſtant from London 181 miles. 

Near Sherburn is a village, called TEMIE NRW- 
SHAM, remarkable for having in it the fine ſeat of lord 
Irwin. It is a modern ſtructure, deſigned with great 

judgment, and finiſhed in the moſt elegant manner. 
The gallery is 108 feet in tength, and contains many 


nine landſcapes, with a painting of Our Saviour on 


the croſs by Albert Durer, greatly eſteemed by the 
curicus. L here is alſo a tine painting of the Holy 
Family, by Carlo Maratti, and another by Rubens ; 
with ſeveral battles, and the painting of Jane Shore, 
the latter of which is efteemed the beſt figure of that 
courtezan now in England. All the rooms are hung 
with rich damaſk of various colours ; and in each of 
them are paintings executed by the beſt maſters. 

SELBY is an agreeable town, pleaſantly fituated on 
the banks of the river Ouſe. It was famous in for- 
mer times for its rich convent, whoſe abbot exerciſed 
epiſcopal authority, and fat as a ſpiritual lord in par- 
liament. "This ſtately abbey was founded by William 
the Conqueror, for monks of the Benedictine order, 
and continued to flouriſh in ſpendor till the diſſolu- 
tion of religious houſes, when its annual revenues 
amounted to 7291. 12s. 10d. but it is now utterly 
demoliſhed, the ſtones having been removed to athit 
in beautifying ſome of the houſes. The church of 
the abbey was given to the people of che town ; but 
in 1690 it fell down, and a new one was erected in 
its ſtead. 

At preſent Selby is in a very flouriſhing condition, 
the river being navigable for ſhips of a conſiderable 


_ hurthen. There are ſeveral merchants conſtantly re- 
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ſiding in the town, and the trade carri | 
is very extenſive. The houſes are in ene lem : 
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is diſtant from London 182 miles. 33 _ own. 
ear Selby is a village called Caw ; : 
the — — of York had formerly a coun nk 
but not any remains of the -building me — 85 
ſeen. 2 
At a ſmall diſtance from Selby is Leys I | 
the ſeat of the Rt. Hon. the — of | wy ri 
About a mile from this ſeat is an agreeable villa 
called LEpsHAm, in the church of which lie the — 
mains of the Rt. Hon. the lady Elizabeth Haſtin 7 
ſuperb alabaſter monument deing erected 10 Ad 
memory, near the place of her interment ) the 
daughter of Theophilus the ſeventh earl of 1 
ingdon, who, when living, was not more remark. 
able for her pious and exemplary life, than for the 
great number of beneficial, perpetual charities ſhe left 
mankind, to various purpoſes, at her death; among 
which, the deviſe of lands by one of her 1 
of her laſt will, dated the 24th of April, 1739, to the 
provoſt and ſcholars of Queen's College in Oxforg 
tor the intereſt of twelve northern ſchools, has ren- 
dered her memory for ever dear to all ſeminaries of 
learning, and to all lovers of literature and ſcience . 
and, as the univerſal knowledge of the codicilcannot be 
too much promulged and known to growing genera- 
tions, we ſhall inſert a true copy of it from that pub. 
liſhed in 1742 by Thomas Barnard, M. A. then mad. 
ter of the free-ſchool in Leeds. 


A codicil to be added to the will of me, Eli: 
„ beth Haſtings, containing the deviſe of my 
« manor of Wheldale to the provoſt and ſcho- 
„lars at Queen's college, Oxford, for the 
« ufes herein mentioned.” | 


« Firſt, I give and deviſe all my manors, lands and 
ce hereditaments in Wheldale, otherwiſe called Quel- 
„% dale, in the Weſt Riding of the county of York, 
{© with all the quit rents, or chief rents, and royal- 
« ties belonging to the ſame, to the provoſt and ſcho- 
« lars of Queen's college, in the univerſity of Oxford, 
for ever, ſubject, nevertheleſs, to a term of ninety 
and nine years, determinable upon the lives of one 
« or more annuitants, as the caſe ſhall be, and as is 
© more fully explained in a former codicil, for chaig- 
ing annuities for lives, purſuant to a power reſerved 
„ by my will, And to the end that the provoſt may 
have true and ſpeedy information of the ſtate of the 
e annuitants, the bailiff for the time being, who col- 
« lects the rents of the faid premiſes, ſhall, at the end 
«© of every year, ſend a liſt of the names of the annui- 
« tants then alive to the provoſt of the ſaid college, 
„ ſigned by the ſaid bailiff and one or more of the 
e truſtees, as alſo upon the death of the laſt annui- 
© tant, as ſoon as he receives information of it, im- 
« mediately ſend notice thereof to the ſaid provoſt in 
« writing, ſigned alſo by himſelf and one or more of 
© the truſtees. And I will, that, after the expiration 
te of the ſaid term of ninety and nine years, determ- 
c jnable as aforeſaid, one hundred and forty pounds, 
te out of the clear rents and profits of the fame pre- 
e miſes, ſhall, from time to time, be applied for exhi- 
ce bitions towards the maintenance of tive poor ſcho- 
“lars of the ſaid college, to be nominated and elected 
„ in manner herein after directed, each of which poor 
« ſcholar ſhall be entitled to a yearly payment of 
<« twenty-eight pounds, but ſhall receive for the four 
<« firſt years, (to be computed from the Pentecoſt pre- 
« ceding the election) only twenty pounds each year, 
e by quarterly or halt yearly payments, my will being, 
<« that the remaining eight pounds, out of each ſum 
« of twenty-eight pounds, be laid up and depoſited 
« yearly in the college-cheſt, and that out of this de- 
e polited money twenty pounds {hall be paid at the 
« middle of the fifth year, and twenty pouuds more 


« at the end of the faid year (over and above the fit 
„ mentioned 
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ments) to each of the ſaid ex- 
that ſhall have taken their bachelor of 
and thall ſtrictly and religiouſly con- 


« form to the directions, limitations, and conditions 


« herein after given, made, 
<« regard to the qualifications, 
«& 
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+ erciſe, the ſaid rectors and vicars, 


or expreſſed. And in 
nomination 1 1 
l oor ſcholars, who ſhall be entitle to ſuc 
— my will is, that eight of the principal 
hools in the county of York, namely, thoſe of 
Leeds, Wakefield, radford, Beverly, Skipton, 
Sedborough, Rippon and Sherborne ; and two 
more in the county of Weſtmoreland, namely, 
Appleby and Haverſham and two more in Cum- 
berland, namely, St, Bees and Penrith, ſhall each 
of them have the privilege or liberty of ſending one 

r ſcholar every five years to the place of nomi- 
tion herein after appointed, provided the head 


maſter of each ſchool ſend along with ſuch ſcholar 


| that he hath diſtinguiſhed himſelf above 
— ſame rank, in his ſchool, for his 
morals and learning: ti ſuch ſcholar is well 
grounded in the principle the church of Eng- 
land as by law eſtabliſhed : that he hath competent 
parts and remarkable induſtry: and that he hath 
applied himſelf to the reading of Greek authors at 
leaſt four years. And pre ided alſo, that each 
candidate brings a certificate of his age, from the 
regiſter, ſigned by the miniſter and churchwardens 
of the pariſh he was born in, it being required 
that every candidate ſhall be entered upon the 
nineteenth year of his age, and not be allowed to 
ſtand after his one and twentieth is compleated. I 
will alſo, that fair copies of this codicil be writ out 
in parchment, and ſent to every one of the ſaid 
reſpective ſchools, there to be ſafely kept by the 
maſter for the time being, who is deſired. to read 
the ſame, or cauſe it to be read, to the ſcholars, 
candidates for the exhibitions, four times, or of- 
tener, in the two laſt years antecedent to the election. 
And I make it my earneſt requeſt, that the rectors 
of Berwick, Spofforth, and Bolton-Percy, and 
the vicars of Leeds, Ledſham, Thorp-Arch, and 
Collingham, in the county of Vork, will, in the 
year wherein the exhibitions ſhall commence ; (if 
the year be not too far advanced for giving notice, 
as is hereafter directed,) and ſo likewiſe at the ex- 
piration of every five years for ever after, meet to- 
gether at the beſt inn in Abberford, or Abberforth, 
in the ſame county; namely, on Thurſday in 
Whitſun-Week, before eight of the clock in the 
morning. Alſo all the boys to meet at the ſaid beſt 
inn in Abberforth, the night preceding the day of 
nomination, in order to be ready to begin their 
exerciſe the next morning. And I intreat the rec- 
tors and vicars aforenamed will be there half an 
hour after ſeven, that they may chuſe the boys 
morning exerciſe, and put them upon beginning 
the fame by eight of the clock. And my will is, 
that their exerceiſe be, a part of an Oration in 
Tully, not exceeding eight or ten lines, to be 
tranilated into Engliſh ; and part of an Oration in 
Demoſthenes, about the ſame number of lines, to 
be tranſlated into Latin. And two or three verſes 
of the Latin Teſtament to be tranſlated into Greek. 


And four books of each ſort being provided, im- 


mediately put them upon beginning the tranſla- 
tions: tour of the boys being employed in one kind 
of tranſlation; four in a ſecond; and four in a 
third. And then changing the books till they 
have gone through the — ſeveral tranſlations. 
And whilſt the boys are making their morning ex- 
or the greater 
number of them, ſhall proceed to chuſe the after. 
noon's exerciſe, (which ſhall be upon two ſubjects) 
one of Practical Divinity, out of the Church Cate- 
chiſm, upon which each boy ſhall give his thoughts 
in Latin, in not fewer than eight lines, nor more 
than twelve. The other ſudject, ſome diſtin- 
guiſhed ſentences of a claſſic author, upon which 
each boy ſhall write two diſtiches of verſes. All 


which tranſlations and compoſitions are to be writ- 
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ten out fair upon one ſheet of paper, and ſigned by 
the name of each boy they belong to, and then 
ſhewed to every nominating rector and vicar, who 
are defired impartially to weigh and conſider, and 
return ten of the beſt of the fad exerciſes (each of 
which ten to be ſigned by the greater number of the 
rectors and vicars preſent) to the provoſt and fel- 
lows of Queen's College in the univerſity of Ox- 
ford, And when the ſaid provoſt and fellows have 
received the ſame, they are hereby required to 
meet together, as ſoon after as conveniently may 
be, to examine into them carefully and impar- 
tially, and chuſe out of them eight of thoſe per- 
formances, that appear the beſt, which done, 
the names ſubſcribed to thoſe eight ſhall be fairly 


written, each in a diſtin paper, and the papers 


rolled up, and put into an urn or vaſe, by the pro- 
voſt, or, in his abſence, the vice-provoſt, or ſenior 
fellows, and after having been ſhaken well toge- 
ther in the urn, ſhall be drawn out of the ſame by 
ſome perſon whom he or they ſhall appoint. And 
thoſe hve whoſe names are firſt drawn ſhall, to all 
intents and purpoſes, be held duly elected, and 
entitled to the whole profits, each of his exhibi- 
tion, for the ſpace of five years, as before provid- 
ed, from Pentecoſt then next preceding the elec- 
tion. And though this method of * by lot 
may be called, by ſome, ſuperſtition, or enthuſiaſm, 
yet, as the advice was given me by an orthodox 
and pious prelate of the church of England, as 
leaving ſomething to Divine Providence ; and as 
it will be a means to fave the ſcholars the trouble 
and expences of a journey to Oxford, under too 
great an uncertainty of being elected, I will this 
method of balloting be for ever obſerved. Pro- 
vided alſo, and my will is, that no more ſons than 
one of the ſame perſon be nominated, or elected, to 
or for any of the ſaid exhibitions. And as my 
intention, in continuing the exhibitions to each 
perſon for tive years, is to take away from them all 
neceſlity of entering precipitately into holy orders, 
and to give theman opportunity of laying, in ſome 
ſort, a ſound foundation of divine, as well as hu- 
man learning ; ſo my defire is, that the firſt four 
years they apply themſelves, as they ſhall be di- 
rected in their college and univertity, chiefly to 
the arts and ſciences : but that the fifth year be 
employed wholly in divinity, church hiſtory, and 
the apoſtolical fathers, in the original tongues. 
And it is farther required, that, from their firſt 
admiſſion into the college, they be obliged to ſpend 
one hour every morning in the ſtudy of the holy 
ſcriptures, and to write their own explications of 
ſuch particular places and paſſages of holy ſerip- 
ture as their tutors ſhall think proper to appoint 
them, and which their tutors are required to call 
for at proper times. And that, in a convenient 
time before the expiration of their fourth year, 
each of them ſhall be obliged to tranſlate into Eng- 
liſh ſuch a portion of St. Chryſoſtom's book De 
Sacerdotio (publiſhed by Mr. Hughes, or any 
other better edition, if ſuch hereafter ſhall be pub- 
liſhed,) as the provoſt, or their tutors ſhall ap- 
point ; or, if it be thought feaſible, to make an 
abſtract of the whole. And I beg of the provoſt 
to recommend this, in a particular manner, to 
their tutors. It is alſo enjoined, that, as ſoon as 
any of them ſhall have taken the degree of bachelor 
of arts, they ſhall forthwith apply themſelves to 
the proyoſt, or their tutors, for their particular 
directions in their theological ſtudies, to qualify 
them for holy orders, and be obliged to make pro- 
per abſtracts, or obſervations, in writing, — 
the ſeveral authors they are appointed to read, 
which, at the end of every term, or, at leaſt, every 
half year, ſhall be carried by them to the provoſt, 
that he may be a witneſs of their proficiency, or 


c puniſh them for their neglect. And I moſt earneſt- 


neſtly beg the provoſt to inſiſt upon their ſo doing. 
Alſo my will and meaning is, that none of the ſaid 
exhibitions ſhall be continued to one and the ſame 
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make up the fifth. And if only two can be preſent, 


the time and place before mentioned, and towards 


that for the time being hath the ſame privilege, 


perſon, above the ſpace of five years, from the time 
of his admiſſion. And that if any ſuch ſcholar, or 
exhibitioner ſhall, before the ſaid fiye years are 
compleated, either marry, or accept of any eccle- 
ſiaſtical benefice, curacy, or ſchool, or enter into 
holy orders, from thenceforth his place ſhall be- 
come vacant, Provided alſo, and my will and de- 
fire further is, that in caſe any of the ſaid rectories 
or vicarages ſhall happen to be vacant at the time 
of ſuch meeting of the nominating rectors and vi- 
cars, or any of the ſaid rectors or vicars ſhall be 
abſent from ſuch meeting, ſuch of the ſaid rectors 
and vicars as are preſent at ſuch meeting, in caſe 


they are five in number, ſhall proceed to examine, l = 


nominate, and certify, in ſuch manner as is before 
directed. And in caſe jt ſhall appear to the vicar 
of Ledſham (who is deſired to have previous in- 
formation for a month before what perſons will be 
preſent, and to move every one concerned, by let- 
ter, or otherwiſe, for his perſonal attendance, ) that 
only four of the rectors and vicars can be at the 
meeting, he is hereby further deſired to requeſt the 
rector of Methley, or the vicar of Pontefract, to 


to deſire the vicar of Abberford, and both the ſaid 
rector of Methley and vicar of Pontefract to ap- 
pear and act. And in caſe the ſaid rectors and vi- 
cars ſhall negle& to nominate as aforeſaid, or ſhall 
be equally divided in their choice, the provoſt and 
fellows of the ſaid college are hereby empowered to 
appoint, in the laſt caſe, one perſon as an umpire. 
And in the firſt caſe, five proper perſons, reſiding 
as near as may be to the place of meeting, to fill up 
the vacancies, withyn three calender months after 
the time hereby appointed for the nomination : 
provided they obſerve the qualifications, rules 
and reſtrictions herein before preſcribed. Provided 
alſo, and my will further is, that every ſuch exhi- 
bitioner ſhall regularly obſerve, and ſtrictly conform 
himſelf to the rules and orders of the faid college, 
upon pain of forfeiting the benefit of ſuch exhibi- 
tion for ſuch time as the ſaid provoſt ſhall think fit. 


—_——— 


And that it ſhall be lawful to and for the faid pro- | 


voſt, and greater part of the reſident fellows for 
the time being, of the ſaid college, in caſe of noto- 
rious obſtinacy, immcrality, or neglect of duty, 
after three previous admonitions, in a public con- 
vention, called by the ſaid provoſt, to deprive ſuch 
ſcholar of his exhibition. Provided alſo, that eve- 
ry fifth year notice be ſent that the term of five 
years is near expiring, by the provoſt and fe'lows 
of the faid collega, or their agent, to the ſaid vicar 
of Lediham for the time being, three months at 
leaſt before the Thurſday in Whit Week, who is 
required immediately to give notice of meeting, on 
the ſaid Thurſday to the rectors and other vicars, 
and to the ſchoolmaſters of all the ſchools for the 
time being, who have any right to ſend boys. 
Provided alſo, ten pounds be allowed and paid 
every five years, out of the premiſes, by the pro- 
voſt and flows of Queen's-college, for ever, to 
the vicar of Ledſham and his ſucceſfors. One 
pound thereof being to the ſaid vicar, for his trou- 
ble in giving notice, and the other nine pounds to- 
wards the defraying of the expences of the meeting 
of the ſaid, rectors and vicars and poor ſcholars, at 


defraying the travelling expences of the poor ſcho- 
lars ; each ſcholar from every fchool in Yorkſhire, 
that for the time being has the privilege of ſending, 
being allowed five ſhillings ; and each ſcholar from 
all the ſchools in Weſtmoreland and Cumberland, 


being allowed ten ſhillings. Provided alſo, it 
any one or more of theſe twelve ſchools herein 
mentioned ſhall ſo far. come to decay as to have no 
ſcholar, or ſcholars, returned by the rectors and 
vicars, to take their lot by balloting, as before 
appointed, in four ſucceſſive elections, I defire 
the provoſt and fellows of the ſaid college to place, 


conſtitute, and appoint one, or more, other ſchool, 
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ed, by the vicar of Led 


or ſchools, in the county where the ſe EY 
has come to decay, in whe room — = — 
one, or more, of theſe twelve ſchools herein = 
tioned.” And I will, that the new 50 men. 
ſchool, or ſchools, ſhall have all the — 2 
advantages, and be ſubject to the ſame rule en 
ſtrictions, and conditions, as the other {eh 
And to the end it may be known whether a,” 
ſchool has ſo far come to decay, the — * 
b and 
fellows of the ſaid college are hereby required 
enter into a book, ſet apart for this purpoſe - 
names of all the boys returned, as well as r 
together with the names of each ſchool the 66 
returned from, in a column over againſt the == 
of every boy reſpectively. And to the intent that 
all doubts may be removed, and all at,” 
avoided, at the time of nomination, with — a” 
to the directions and appointments herein — 
given, as alſo that proper books at the time and 
place of examination may not be wanting, I d 
hereby direct, order, and appoint, that a fa;r co 
of this codicil, as aſſo a fair and perfect Greek 
Teſtament, an Expoſition of the Church Cate- 
chiſm by the late archbiſhop Wake, the. Orations 
of Tully and Demoſthenes, Homer's Iliad, and 
Virgil's works, together with three dictionaries 
three lex icons, three Latin grammars, and three 
Greek grammars, be _ and conſtantly provid- 
am for the time being 
as often as there ſhall be occaſion, and depoſited 
in the hands of the vicar of Aberforth ; for all 
which books, as well as codicils, the ſaid vicar is 
to be allowed and reimburſed by the provoſt ang 
fellows of the ſaid college. And I do hereby ear. 
neſtly requeſt the faid vicar of Abberforth, and his 
ſucceſſors from time to time, to take the care and 
charge of the faid codicil, or codicils, and books, 
during the intervals between the meetings, and at 
the time of the meetings to deliver them to any 
one of the ſaid rectors or vicars, for the uſe and 
benefit of the ſaid rectors and vicars examiners. 
And as to the overplus of the rents and profits 
iſſuing out of the premiſes, after all deductions 
are made, and after all the exhibitions are an- 
fwered ; and as to all ſum, or ſums, of money that 
may arife by death, marriage, or miſbehaviour of 
any of the ſaid exhibitioners, or by getting of 
coals, (which are ſuppoſed to be in the eſtate,) or 
by any other contingencies, for the further en- 
couragement of refidence, my mind and will is, 
that as ſoon as the ſaid overplus, and the (aid 
money ariſing by death, marriage, miſbehaviour, 
coals, or other contingencies, ſhall amount to 
ſixty pounds, the provoſt ſhall pay it to any one 
of the exhibitioners whom he thinks in all reſpects 
moſt deferving of it, provided he has already taken 
his degree of bachelor of arts, is not married, and 
has enjoyed his exhibition five years, to be com- 
puted from the time of election, and conſents to 
ſtay another whole year in the- college, without 
accepting any ſchool, or other preferment whatſo- 
ever, that may be a means to hinder him from 
purfuing his ſtudies in divinity. And in caſe 
the ſaid overplus, and money ariſing by the ſaid 
contingencies fhalt amount to two or more ſixty 
pounds, the faid provoſt thall diſpoſe of it to two 
or more of the ſaid exhibitioners, that have taken 
their bachelor of arts degree, and enjoyed their 
exhibitions five years, under the limitations and 
conditions before-mentioned, with regard to reli- 
dence, marriage, and preferment. And in cale 
there are not a ſufficient number of exhibitioners 
ſo qualified to take the ſaid overplus, or that are 
willing to take it upon the laſt mentioned limita- 
tions and conditions, that ſuch part ef it as re- 
mains undiſpoſed of be kept in the college-cheſt, 
till there are exhibitioners, one or more, that 
have not taken their bachelors degree, and have 


re- 


enjoyed their exhibitions five years, and that will 


accept of it under the ſaid limitations and cond! 


tions, no fuch perſon having in the your ol 
at 


« than ſixty pound 
ce or any part of it, a 
« are compleated, 
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« and above W 8 N 
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fter ſeven. years from his election 
And in cafe. the rents of the 
eſtate ſhould ſo increale; as to produce yearly 
twenty-Nve pounds, be it more or leſs, over and 
hat is ſufficient for five exhibitions, at 
-eight pounds by the year each, for five 
in the manner before directed, and over 
hat is ſufficient to anſwer the other 


rovided, my will is, that the ſaid increaſe of rents, 


s, and no one being entitled to it, | 


ſhares as there are exhibitions, and two 
thirds. of each ſhare added to, and paid with, each 
exhibition, by quarterly or half yearly. payments, 


« and the remaining third part of each ſhare put into 


* ” 
Lay 


« ſym of money ſaved and referved for the fifth year, 
« to eachiexhibition, by two half-yearly payments as 


C for a codicil, to be part of 


« of land increaſes, the value of money decreaſes. 
« And laſtly, I declare this codicil to be part of my 
« will. In witneſs whereof I have to this codicil, 
« and two duplicates hereof contained in two ſkins of 
„ parchm { 

« twenty-fourth day of April, at three in the after- 

« noon, and in the year of our Lord one Thouſand 

« Seven Hundred and Thirty- nine. | 
Signed, ſealed, publiſhed, 1 
ce and declared, by the ſaid 


the college-cheſt yearly, to be paid along with each 


before directed, for experience ſhews as the value 


ent, ſet. my hand and ſeal to each ſkin, this 


Elizabeth Haſting, as and E. HASTINGS. 


her laſt will, in the preſence 
of us who ſubſcribe: our 


names, as witneſſes there- 
to, in her preſence. 


„CHRIST. DAawNev. 
J. BLIAND. 
„ Join NoGuIER. 


In order ſtill farther to (perpetuate the, memory of 


this moſt amiable and diſtinguiſhed lady, we ſhall fub- 
join the following panegyrie, taken from the original 
manuſcript, written by the Rev. George Plaxton, 


rector of Barwick in Elmet, in this county. 


To the: Pious, Charitable, and Virtusus the Lady 
| ELIZABETH HASTINGS: 


As orient light, when the firſt day was born; 

When virgin bluſhes uther'd in the morn ; 

When th' infant fun ſmil'd innocent and gay; 

Ere clouds or miſt obſcur'd the face of day; 

With ſpotleſs looks thus charming you appear; 

The dawning morn was never halt ſo fair. | 

Your bount'ous rays our northern climate warm ; 

Your ſocial virtues and example charm; 

Your graces with diffuſive luſtre ſhine; | 

Long practis'd goodneſs proves your acts divine; 

Unſullied innocence your life maintains; 

For Eve's tranſgreſſion never gave you pains ; 

You ſhare not in the loſſes we endure ; 

Your deeds untainted are, your morals pure. 

Devotion and religion you ve ſet free 

From affectation and formality. 

No Foil true merit, Beauty needs no paint; 

Hypocriſy can never make a faint. | 

Pretence, and empty ſhew, th' effects of pride, 

Your heart abhors ; ſecurity's your guide. 

The ſcales of Juſtice you have render'd true, | 

Aſtræa rectiſies her beams by you. 

With equal hand the balance you ſuſpend, 

Your ſword no intereſt knows, your weights no 
friend, 

By your example charity revives ; 

Neglected hoſpitality now thrives ; | 

The ſick and poor (alike) your bounty ſhare, 


And ſtarving virtue, by your gen'rous care, 
Puts on plump looks, affumes its wonted ſtate, 
And gains admittance at your liberal gate. 


With loaves and prayers the hungry you relieve, 

And prove to give is better than receive ; 

Your alms:and care ſupply the orphans need, 
| Their ſouls inſtruct, their bodies cloath and feed. 
In Funds alone you place your happy ſtore, 

| $96 God obſerves your bankers are the poor: 

Long banith's yirtues kindly, you reſtore, 

Rehx that credit which they had before ; 
Renew their glories and their pow'rs reſtate ; 

Such reſtorations laſfiag joys ereate. 

_. Whilſt narrow empire Anna here maintains, 

In virtue's ample tracts Eliza reigns, _ 

Gives laws to either ſex, and ecal reforms, 

Conquers the ſtubborn, and the yilling charms. 

Humility you have to greatneſs joiq'd ; - | 

Meeknels and candour fill your nobiæ mind! 

To thrones ally'd their ſplendor you deſpiſe, 

The crown of glory is your choice and prize; 

To that your pious life make's daily claim, 

And to be. good, not great's your higheſt aim. 

The with'ring chaplets wiſely you refuſe ; | 

Garlands of peace, and wreaths of joy you chuſe. 

May your example this vain age retorm ; 

Lour ſex and ours with nobleſt graces warm: 

Still at your glaſs may ladies dare to dreſs, | 
And learn that goodneſs which your deeds expreſs ; 
Be pious, humble, chaſte, in life fincere, I 

Then ſhall the golden age again appear. 
Virgins and nymphs, by your example led, 

Shall now preſerve the 3 of the bed. 
The comb and glaſs ſteal not your time away, 

Your toilet is the altar where you pray: 

The balls and plays rob not your happy day. 
Patches and paints are ſtrangers to your face; 

_ Virtue brings roles, innocency grace! 

Your piety may here a ſaintſhip claim, 

And holy calendar inroll your name, 

So virtuouſly ſincere, ſo meek, ſo true, 

That all the popiſh ſaints may yield to you. 

.. Your charity's not vaunting, puff'd or praud, 
_ Applauſe you court not from the noiſy crowd; 
_ You love good works, becauſe by God allow'd: 
* Though great, your humble and your bount'qus 
ands | p 

No merit claim from doing God's commands. 

_ Whilſt orphans wiſhes and the widows prayer 
; Your mercies and their gratitude declare; 

.-Whilft ſucking babes their tender voices raiſe, 

Jo ſing your and their maker's praiſe; 3 

Whilſt choice perfumes your pious actions ſpread, 

And all your virtues fragrant odours ſhed; _ 

Whilſt poor and rich admire your happy name, 

And would, if poſſible, augment your fame; 

Let my poor muſe her votive off rings bring, 

In humble numbers let her pray and fing. 

May robes ſeraphic cloath your foul above, 

Embroider'd with choice gems of peace and love, 

May it have part in the angelic quire, 

Where ſaints their maker's goodneſs all admire ; 

Where cares and ſorrows from the mind are driven; 

Where all is peace, ſerenity and heaven. 


_ PowTerRacT, commonly called PouraEr, is a 
town of great antiquity, as appears from many Ro- 
man coins having been dug up near it at different pe- 
riods. In 1753 was found a golden coin of Nera, 
from which circumſtance it may reaſonably be ſup- 
poſed that Veſpaſian, who, was Sanne in Britain 
for that emperor, reſided here for ſome time. 

It is not certainly known whether there were 
any religious houſes here during the heptarchy ; 
but ſoon after the conqueſt ſeveral were erected 
thoſe barons who obtained lands in England. In the 
reign of William Rufus a convent was founded here 
for monks of the Cluniac order, which remained till 
the general diſſolution of religious houſes, There 
was alſo an hoſpital founded in the reign of Henry I. 
And in the reign of Richard II. Robert Knowles 
tounded a chauntry for ſecular canons, with an hoſpi- 
tal for poor women; but not the leaſt remains of either 
of theſe buildings are now to be ſeen. 1 
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The principal ſtructure that engages the notice of a 
traveller in'this town, at preſent, is, its antient caſtle. 
It was built ſoon after the conqueſt, and continued to 
be one of the manſions of the earls of Lancafter till 
the reign of Edward II. when it becam=-he property 
of the crown. In this caſtle the unfortunate Richard 
II. was barbarouſly murdered, after he was dethroned 
by his couſin Henry IV. And here alſo, in the reign 
of Richard III. the earl of Rivers and Sir Richard 
Gray were beheaded. | 

Pontefract is a large, populous town, and in gene- 
ral well built. The church is an old gothic ſtructure, 
beſides which there is a chapel of eaſe, and three meet- 
ings for proteſtant diſſenters. It has alſo a town- 
bal, a large open market - place, and a charity- ſchool 
for children of both ſexes. 22 1 

The to v received its charter of incorporation from 
Richard III. by which it is under the government of 


council of the principal inhabitants, with a town- 
clerk and other proper officers; and the repreſenta- 
tives to ſerve in parliament are choſen by the freemen 
in general. | | 

he weekly market is on Saturday, and the town 
is diſtant from London 175 miles. | 
Near Pontefract is a large village, called FERR r- 
BRIDGE, in which there are ſeveral good inns for the 


road from London to Vork. It has a handſome ſtone 
bridge over the river Ayre, but does not contain any 
ching elſe that merits a particular deſcription. 
Not far from Ferry-bridge is a ſmall village, called 
OR! Cherty-P oRTH, where the Ro- 
mans had a caſtle, and one of their military ſtations ; 


but there are not at preſent any remains to be ſeen, | 


though many of their coins and other pieces of anti- 
quity have been dug up at different periods. 
In the neighbourhood of this village.is another cal- 


led Byron, remarkable for a fine feat belonging to 
fir John Ramſden. It is built on an exceeding good 


plan, and all the apartments are finiſhed in the higheſt | 


taſte, Moſt of the rooms are ornamented with beau- 
tiful paintings, executed by ſome of the greateſt Ita - 
lian maſters. | ON 
The earl of Mexborough has alſo a ſeat in this 
neighbourhood, at a village called MEeTHaLy, which, 
although not large, is deſigned in as elegant a manner 
as any houſe of its ſize in the kingdom. On enver- 
ing the great gate, you come to the hall, where there 
are many fine paintings, and on each ſide are the 
dining and drawing rooms, adorned in the moſt cu- 
rious manner. The chimney- pieces are of fine Sien- 
na marble, and the hangings of the moſt curious da- 
maſk, and the fineſt patterns that could poſſibly be in- 
vented. The bed chamber and dreſſing- rooms are 
all finiſhed in the fame elegant manner; and there is a 
gallery with a fine collection of paintings, near which 
1s the library well furniſhed with books. 
SxAITH is a ſmall town, fituated a little to the eaſt 
of Pontefract. It carries on a conſiderable trade with 
Hull and many other places, but it does not contain 
any building that merits particular deſcription. It 


hall antiently a convent for monks of the Benedictine 


order, founded in the reign of Henry I. but not the 
leaſt remains of it are now to be ſeen. The weekly 


market is on Friday, and the town is diſtant from 


London 174 miles. MEALS 
Near Snaith is a village called ContsB0RoUGH, 
where are the ruins of an antient caſtle, ſuppoſed to 
have been built about the time the Romans left the 
4fland, as a garriſon was placed in it by Aurelius, du- 
ring his wars with the Saxons. Great part of the 
walls of this antient caſtle are ftill ſtanding, from 
"which it appears to have been a very ftrong fortreſs. 

In the neighbourhood of Snaith are- two very agree- 
able villages, the one called KNOTTINOLEx, and the 
other KEIIINx Crow. The former of theſe does not 


„A navigable cut, or canal, has been lately made from 
the river Aire, above the Haddleſay Lock, a imall diſtance 


— 


from Kelliogton, to the river Ouſe, near that village, by | 


| 
| 


a mayor, twelve aldermen, a recorder, and a common | 


contain any thing remarkable; but the latter js na 
cularly diſtinguiſhed for the delightful — & + 
church. It is built on a fine gentle eminence . 
has a large, ſpacious church-yard. The whole 
ſurrounded with beautiful corn-fields, and co 2 
mands, on all ſides, an extenſive and variegated — 5 
ſpect. In that part of the church-yard to the fourh 
there is a very curious antique grave-ftone, which 
attracts the notice of all betiolders. It has neither 
epitaph, or inſcription, but the figures on it, and the 
traditions of the people, ſupply that defect. On the 
ſtone, which is about two yards long, is cut out or 
engraved, buſtways, above the ſuperhicies of the vas 
the figure of a certain engine, or rake, the thaft of it 
proceeding downwards from almoſt the top of the 
carved ſtone to almoſt the bottom of it, in the form 
of a pile, the tranſverſe or croſs part of the rake at 
the top ſeeming to have had iron nails, or teeth, fixed 
in it, it being knobbed or notchy, and at the fixture 
of the ſhaft into the head of the rake, there is around 
aperture, or largiſh hole, which may have been oc. 
| cafioned by the ſeverity of the weather and devouring 
time, the impreſſions being greatly defaced ; but it 
is imagined rather to have been ſo made at firſt 
that the monſtrous ſerpent it was uſed as an inſtru. 
ment to deſtroy, might put his head and tail through 


— 


it, and be the more eaſily entangled and deftr 
accommodation of travellers, it being on the high || T 1 eſtroyed. 


The ſtone itſelf is'of a whitiſh colour, and lays eaſt 
and weſt, and the ſhepherd engraved thereon faces 
the eaſt, in hopes, it is preſumed, of a joyful reſur- 
rection for the defunct, at the laſt tremendous day 
of audits and accounts. - The human figure appa- 
relled, upon its back, the arms laid down upon the 
body, lays extended upon the north fide of the ftone 
and rake, next to the chancel of the church, a con- 
ſiderable diſtance from the wall; a cur dog, or ſhep- 
herd's dog, with his carved flender tail ere, lays at 
his maſter's feet, lookin at him; and on the 
ſouth, or other part of the ſhaft, a large winged ſer- 
pent is deciphered alſo looking up furiouſly at the 
ſhepherd. 

Upon part of a common in the faid pariſh of Kel. 


a 


l lington (a long while ago encumbered with wood, 


whence its called the South Wood) old people fa 
.there was a terrible ſnake, dragon, or ſerpent, which 
terrified the paſſengers with its hideous hiſſings, 
noiſes and drepredations, ſo that they durſt not go 
about their buſineſs. Many attempts had been made 
to kill it by various perſons, which proved ineffectu · 
al : at laſt a quantity, or parcel of land (where the 
ſerpent haunted) to be taken off the common and 
encloſed, was proferred for the hero who would un- 
dertake the dangerous arduous taſk, and kill it. For 
the herculean terrible conflict, Providence (who with 
unerring eye furveys all downwards tracts of time 
and operations whatſoever) pointed out a ſhepherd, 
of the name of Bird, who, in conjunction with his 
faithful Argus, or little dog, one day when the ſer- 
pent was baſking itſelf in the ſun or ſleeping (as 
fame reports) engaged it, and, after a ſhocking bat- 
tle, ſlew it. However, tradition ſays that by the 
lerpents diſcharge or effuſion of poiſon, the courat - 
geous ſhepherd and his dog died lamentable victims 
to their country, and in commemoration of their ex- 
ploits, the graveſtone and repreſentations thereon 
ſculptured and depicted, were made and exhibited. 
To corroborate and authenticate this juſt relation, there 
is a piece of land, in this pariſh, incloſed off the 
above common now vulgarly called Armroid (but, 
more properly 'Armour-Roid) which tradition fay's 
| was the reward of the bloody victory. 

We muſt not quit this ſpot, without making a ſhort 
digreſſion to animadvert on BRayToN-BARGH, and 
HAulLrox-Hauch, two beautiful mounts or hills, 
which, in a remarkable manner, catch the eye from 
Kellington church-yard. yk are fituated about 


fix miles to the north-eaſt of gton *, and — 
ree 


n 


ber ry * i ſſage for veſſels, ou 
means of which a RIS — pl ol 


| _ Weſt Riding of the coun 
ork. | | 
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three miles from Selby. They have never yet been mi- 


nted on either by Leland, Camden, or 
any R writers, which is 2 ſin⸗ 
gular, as from _ — —_— they re- 
f I cuſſion giz 1 
——— cumuluftes, or hills, which exactly 
point, and lay the ſame way, eaſt and weſt, 2 
a mile diſtant from one another, and from the ad- 
joining fields have a gentle accent to the roots or ro- 
tundity of them, they alſo gently riſing upwards. 
Brayton Bargh is fo denominated om a village, 
called Brayton thereto adjoining ;, and Hamilton 


Haugh from t 
contiguous : b 
rect road from 
about ſixteen mi 


cone, or rat f 
—— eaſt, and narrow, obtuſe and blunt to the 


. is ſeemingly about a quartet of a mile from 
—— 2 of 1 fields- aſcent, whoſe hedge ſur- 
rounds it, and alſo half à mile in circumference ; and 
two of Brayton fields, one of Hamilton and one of 
Burton adjoin it, and upon the top or crown of the 
hill there is an open ſpring or well, which the virtuofi 
often go to ſee. Hamilton Haugh is about half a 
uarter of a mile high from the aſcent or level, whoſe 
hedge ſurrounds it, and about a quarter of a- mile 
round, and one of Gateforth fields and one of Ha- 
milton adjoin it. It is like a; lozenge in heraldry, 
ſharp at both ends, and bulky in the middle. Both 
theſe awful places are adorned and decorated with 
young oaks and other trees, which, from their regu- 
larity and order, might ſeem to have been planted, 
and which, when in their verdure, excite 
and venerable appearance; and in autumn, when they 
ſhed their leaves, thoſe leaves perfectly anſwer the ſub- 
lime deſcription of Homer, tranſlated by Pope, in re- 
gard to the mortality of man. 


nutely 


th theſe villages lie in or near the di- 
Pontefract to Selby, and are ſituated 
les from York. Brayton Bargh is 


« Like leaves on trees the race of man is found, 

« Now green in youth, now with'ring on the 
« ground: £3901 WF 
The following ſpring another race ſupplies ; - 
They fall ſucceſſive, and ſucceſſive rife ; . ' 
« So generations in their courſe decay; | 

So follow theſe when thoſe are paſſ d away.” 


We ſhall now proceed to ſhew that, according to 
the true definitions of Bargh and Haugh, thoſe two 
diminutive hills are not natural, - but artificial ; not 
the works of nature, but the works or operations of 
mankind. Our forefathers, the Saxons, ſeldom gave 
appellations or names to places, perſons or things, 
without ſome intrinſic ſubſtantial meanings and in- 
tendments, expreſſive of the natures and qualities 6f 
them. Therefore the word Bargh or Baragh, in the 
Saxon language, is derived from the word B „ ſe- 
pulchrum, a grave, becauſe formerly nothing was 
more common for the natives of this iſland (as well 
as the Jews, Egyptians and Caledonians) to expreſs 
their veneration and gratitude to the deceaſed, than to 
cut up, and accumulate, large quantities of clods, 
earth and ſtones, to inhume them, and tuate 
their memories. We are ſenſible likewiſe, that the 
Saxon words, berg, berig, beorg, burgh; &c. ſignify a 
city, town, or borough; and that the Saxon word, 
Berg, ſignifies a mountain, and alſo a city or habita- 
tion, becauſe that men at the beginning of ſocieties 
dwelt in mountains. And from Czfar's Commenta- 
ries, it appears plainly that the Britons had moun- 
tains, woods, and inacceſſible places fortified with 
ſtakes and other defencibles, which they called cities, 
to defend themſelves from the attacks of Julius 
Cæſar and other enemies. And where mountains 
_ — by dig ing up EY the ground, 

or detences, the Saxons called them 

byrgan, Ce. n 
After what has been ſaid of Brayton Bargh, we 
inclined to think it has either — the —— 
ſome Britith kings, Britiſh nobility, or Roman empe- 
rors, or a Britiſh city or fortification, and, when we 
CNT a derivation of Hamilton Haugh, we ſhall 


he village of Hamilton thereto likewiſe | 


her a fir apple, or an acorn, broad 


y 


a majeſtic | 


* 


| the two mounds or mounts we have deſcri 
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aſcribe our reaſons for ſo thinking. But here we 
muſt intimate that Brayton Bargh and Hamilton 
Haugh are own fiſters, and were fabricated by the 
fame hands, or in the fame century, becauſe ÞY the 
barbarous Latin word Hag' or Hagd in Doomſday- 
book; Brayton Baraugh or Baragh is to be found and 
diſcovered. It may not be amiſs to obſerve that Bargh- 
maſters are ſurveyors of mines: fo that, perhaps, this 
mount contains hidden treaſures ! n | 
We ſhall now endeavour to give a derivation of 
Hamilton-Haugh. In obſolete Latin, hagd fignifies 
a houſe, and in the old Saxon Haegh and Hag ; and 
it is ſo called, perhaps, from its being made of oſiers, 
haſles, or twigs, plaſhed with loam or clay, as for- 
merly was uſual in the northern parts of England, 
the Saxon or Germanic hag alſo ſignifying a hedge. 
But the word hagd ſtill has a more emphatical, expret- 
ſive, and concluſive interpretation; for it ſignifies a 
circus, or rampart, or rampire, and if fo, then it has 
undoubtedly been à Britiſh town 'or' fortreſs, or a 
place of interment for the Britons or Romans; and 
theſe ſort of circles, or ineloſures, the Saxons called 
Boroughs. c | 
As theſe mounts are ſurrounded with a flat coun 
for many miles, and from-their analogy and proximi- 
ty ſeem to be appropriated for the fame or fimilar uſes, 
the reaſons why we think they were adapted for tu- 
muluſſes or funeral places, rather than other pu = 
is, becauſe hiſtory informs us that Caffibelaunus, the 
noble aſſertor of the Britiſh rights, after he had been 
conquered by Julius Cæſar, and been at Rome, his 
aſhes were depoſited in York, with great' ſolemnity, 
about the year of the world 3921, and before our Sa- 
viour 38 years. We alſo read that Conſtantine the 
Great, the emperor of Rome, died at York, and his 
aſhes were depoſited in an arched vault within the 
church of St. Helen on the Wall, Aldwark. And 
what ſtrikes us greatly is that, after Vortigern had 
called in the Saxons to his aſſiſtance againſt the Picts, 
Occa, the ſon of Hengiſt, put to death ſeveral of the 
Britiſh nobility and gentry in and near York, upon 
falſe allegations. But what convinces us moſt of the 
rectitude of our hypotheſes is, that about the year of 
redemption 466, the Britiſh king Aurelius Ambro- 
ſius, at York, calling together the Britiſh princes and 
nobility to council, ordered, that the churches de- 
ſtroyed by the Saxons ſhould, be repaired, -eſtabliſhed 
Sampſon and Dubricius as biſhops of York and Ca- 
erleon {now Carliſle), and in all probability ordered 
to be 
elevated, or compoſed, in remembrance of the nobility 
and gentry ſlain by Occa's cruelty, If theſe conjec- 
tures ſhould be ill founded, then, at all events (from 
the internal implications of the words barg and haugh, 
Brayton-bargh and Hamilton-haugh) as there are no 
veſtiges of citadels, walls, foſſes, trenches, or-coins 
ever found there, they muſt have been Britiſh cities or 
fortreſſes. + 2 5 


[ The particulars of theſe two mounts, with ſeveral other 

matters, equally curious, in this county, were com- 
 municated to us by My. R. J. Tetlow, of Knotting- 

| ley, to whom the authors of this work preſent their 

moſt grateful acknowledgements.) * 7 , 


To the ſouth-eaſt of Snaith is a large piece ot 
fenny ground, called MARSRLAN D, where great num- 
bers of cattle are fed ; and in former times it was an 
aſylum for out-laws, and all forts of vagabonds. 

any trees have been dug up here at different times; 
and ſome of our antiquarians have fuppoſed they were 
cut down by the Romans, though it is much more 
probable that they have lain there ever ſince the uni- 
verſal deluge. 

In this marſhy ſpot is a ſmall town, called Trorn; 
but it is only a poor, decayed place, not containing 
any thing that merits the notice of a traveller. It 
has, however, a weekly market on Wedneſday ; and 
is diſtant from London 166 miles. | 

At a ſmall village in this neighbourhood, called 
DRAx, was a convent of black canons founded in 
the reign of Henry I. It remained till the general 

7C diſſolution 
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diſſolution of religious houſes, when its annual re- 


venues amounted to 1221. but not any remains of the ' 


building are now to be ſeen. | 
DoncAsrzR, ſo called from its ſituation on the ri- 


ver Don, is a place of great antiquity, as appears 


from the Itinerary of Antoninus, who tells us, that 

the Criſpinian horſe were ſtationed here while the 
Romans were in Britain; and that the governor of 
the province generally reſided in its caſtle, that he 
might be near to the wall, in order to repel the in- 
curſions of the Scots and Pics. 


This caſtle remained as a place of t ſtrength 


under the kings of Deira, but a dreadful kre break- | 
ing out in 759, not only the caſtle, but the, whole 


town was reduced to aſhes. The caſtle was never 
after-rebuilt, and at preſent the place where it ſtood 
is ſcarce known. But the town was not ſuffered to 
remain long in ruins, it being ſoon after rebuilt. in a 
more handſome manner than before; and it has con- 
tinued to flouriſh from that time to the preſent. 

In the reign of Hery III. a convent was. founded in 
it, with an hoſpital for lepers ; but no remains of 
either are now left, only that there is a ſtone croſs 
ſtill Randing at one end of the town, which appears 
to have been erected in that age, and probably by the 

rſon who founded the convent. 
he ſituation of Doncaſter is exceeding pleaſant, 
and there is a fine long cauſeway on the banks of the 
river, which prevents it from overflowing the coun- 
try. The ſtreets are broad and well paved, and being 
a great 929 to Vork, and other places in the 
north, it has ſeveral 
tion of travellers. | 


The town-hall is a handſome building, and there 


are two fine ſtone bridges over the river Dan. 
It has only one pariſh church, which is a very neat 
cure, and the ſteeple is greatly admired for its ex- 
aordinary workmanſhip. In this church is the fol- 


lowing remarkable inſcription : 


Howe, Howe, Who is here? 
I, Robin of Doncaſtere, 
And M t my feare. 
That 1 ſpent, that I had, 
That I gave, that I have, 
Thar I left, that I loft, 
. A. D. 1572. 

- Quoth Robertus Byrk, who in this world did reign, 
IT hreeſcore years and ſeven, but lived not ane. 
The only charitable foundation in this town is an 

s-houſe for aged perſons, founded by one Mr. 
lis, who was five times mayor of the place. 

The government of Doncaſter is veſted in a mayor, 

recorder, and a common council, It has a weekly 

market on Saturday; and is diſtant from London 160 


miles. | | 
At a village, called Hamyarr, near Doncaſter, 
was antiently a convent for nuns of the Ciſtertian 
order, founded in the reign of Henry II. But not 
the leaſt remains of it are now to be ſeen. 
RoTHERHaMis pleaſantly ſituated on a (mall ſtream 


called the Rother, (near its confluence with the Don,) 


over which it has à handſome ſtone bridge. The 
town is neatly built, and bas a large gothic church, 
the ſpire of which is ſeen at a conſiderable diſtance. 

In former times there was a collegiate church or 
chauntry here, founded by Thomas Scat, commonly 
called Rotherham, archbiſhop of York, in the reign 
of Edward, IV. for ſecular canons. It remained till 
the general diſſolution of religious houſes, when its 
annual revenues amounted to 881. 12. But the 
building has been long ſince totally demoliſhed. 

At preſent the town, though popoulous is on the 
decline, the hard-ware trade which was formerly car- 
ried on here to a confiderable degree, having been 
ſome time removed to Sheffield. 

Here is a well endowed: alms-houſe for aged perſons 
of both ſexes ; and a charity-ſchool for children, who 
are both clothed and educated. The town has a 
weekly market on Monday; and is diſtant from Lon- 

n 165 miles. - 


good inns for the. accommoda- 


—_— 


THE MODERN! UNIVERSAL BRITISH TRAVELLER 


| About four miles to the north 
; WaenTworTH-Houss, the e rn. 
max quis of Rockingham, It is pleaſantly ſituated 4 
a riſing I in a large * commanding — 
the moſt delightful proſpects in England. This no 
dle ſtructure conſiſts, of three ſides of a ſquare = 
has two fronts, the principal of which faces the => 
having a center and two wings that exend in * L 
above 600 feet. The portieo in the middle is 1555 
ported by Corinthian e umns, and over it is a 2 
of nineteen windows, with a ſine baluſtrade running 
from one extremity of the roof to the other. All the 
other parts of the building, are executed in the ſame 
elegant taſte, and, if poſſible, the rooms, furnit 
and decorations within, are ſtill more magnificent, 
Entering at. the great door under the portico, you 
come to the hall, one of the fineſt rooms in England 
and executed with ſo much art, that every thing in 2 
manner preſents itſelf at firſt ſight. It is exact 60 
feet ſquare, and 40 high, and round it is a gallery 
ſupported by 18 columns of the Ionic order, fluted 


and curiouſly adorned with carvings. There are 18 


Corinthian pilaſters above the gall and 
tween them and the Ionic ones — are — = 
the reception of ſtatues. The ceiling is ſinely execu- 
ted in ſtucco, and on each fide are two doors leading 
to 8 ou apartments. . 

ing room is 35 feet long and 23 broad, wit 
fine marble chimney- pieces, and a — the 
moſt curious manner. The ſupping-room is 40 feet 
long, and 22 broad, with poliſhed chimney-pieces of 
Sienna marble, and a roof of ſtucco, in which are a 
variety of curious figures. 


The drawing room is the fame ſize as the dining, 
room, and adorned in the fame curious manner, 
On the other fide of the ball is the great gallery, 
adorned with fine paintings, and near it is one of the 
great bed-chambers, with two dreſſing rooms, and all 
the furniture of the richeſt green damaſk. Oppoſite 
to it is the blue damaſk room, adorned with paintings 
and many other curiefities, brought from Italy, at a 
vaſt expence ; and near it is the yellow damaſk room, 
adorned in the ſame elegant manner. 

The other bed-chambers and dreſſing rooms are 
along the attic ſtory, each of them adorned in the 
fineſt taſte, with marble chimney- pieces, carvings, 
and ſtueco roofs. 

Indeed, this magnificent ſtructure is executed in ſo 
elegant a manner, that it does great honour to the 
judgment and taſte of the noble proprietor. There 
is not a ſingle irregularity to be met with, and the 
gardens contain ſuch a profuſion af art, blended with 
nature, that it would require a volume to deter be eve- 
1 The flower gardens, pleaſure gardens, 

ubbery, woods, fountains, canals, with the view 
of the adjacent county, all contribute towards enli- 
vening the ſcene; and although ſome manſions in 
England may have mere decorations, yet none of 
them, taken all together, are executed with more 
true taſte and ſolid judgment. > 

T1e&41KL is 2 ſmall town, but of great antiquity, 
as appears from its having bad a ſtrong caſtle in the 
reign of Richard II, which. held out ſome time for 
that unfortunate prince. This antient ſtructure has 
been long demolithed, nor is there a ſingle veſtige of 
it now remaining. eien 12>, 

The town. is greatly decayed from what it was for- 
merly, though it ſtil] enjoys many valuable privileges. 
Its juriſdiction extends over a conſiderable par: of the 
neighbouring country; and being one of the royal 
demeſnes, the inhabitants and tenants bold their lands 
immediately from the chancellor of the Exchequer. 


The church is a ſtately ſtructure, and near it are à 


charity-ſchool and an aluis-houſe. The weekly mar- 


ket is on Friday; and the town is diſtant from London 


miles. 
1. little to the ſouth-weſt of Tickhill ſtood Roch 
ARpey, founded in the year 1147, for monks of the 
Ciſtertian order. Two diſtindt parts, which ſtill re- 
main, ſhew that it muſt have been original) 2 ver) 
beautiful and lofty gothic ſtructure. Its ſituation 3:5 
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ably retired and pleaſing: towards the ſouth 
9 by a ſteep — cliff; on the north and 
north-eaſt by large rocks ; and on the ſouth-weſt by 
extenſive woods. To the eaſt of theſe ruins is a large 
piece of water that runs from the ruins : the banks of 
this ſtream are ſteep, and covered with trees of various 
ſorts, interſperſed with rocks and ruins. Beneath 
one of the rocks is the mouth of a cavern, ſaid to have 
had formerly a communication with Tickhill-caſtle; 
put that the paſſage was ſtopped by the falling in of 
the earth. Theſe ruins, among which large trees are 
now grown up, with the objects round them, form a 
icture inexpreſſibly romantic ; and the fragments of 
ſepulchral monuments, with the gloomy ſhades of ivy 
and yew, which luxuriantly branch out, and mix 
with the whiteneſs of the rocks, gives ſuch ſolemnity 
to the ſcene as _ the mind of the beholder with a 
ſing melancholy. x . 

710 the ſame neighbourhood is a village, called 
LauGHToN, fituated on an eminence, and remarkable 
for its fine church and ſpire, the latter of which is ex- 
ecuted in ſo maſterly a manner as not to be exceeded, 
either in beauty or regularity, by any one in the king- 
dom. It is ſeen at the diſtance of 30 or 40 miles, 
and has a particular effect on the eye when viewed in 


the diagonal line ; for the pinnacles at the corners of | 


the tower being joined by arches to the ſpire, as are 
others above them, they break its outlines, and give 
it at the ſame time a beautiful diminution. 

In a village called CucxoLDs-HAvEN, near Tick- 
hill, grows, or did very lately, a remarkable yew- 
tree, the ſtem of which is ſtrait and ſmooth for about 
ten feet high : the branches riſe, one above another, 
in circles of ſuch exact dimenſions that they ſeem ta 
be the effect of art. The ſhoots of each year are fo 
exactly conformable to each ether, and ſo thick, that 
the birds can ſcarcely enter between them. Its colour 
is remarkably bright and vivid, which, together with 
its uncommon — gives it, when viewed at a 
diſtance, the appearance of a fine artificial tuft of 
velvet. 

BawTRY, or BAWTRER, is pleaſantly ſituated on 
the banks of the river Idle; and being a great tho- 
roughfare to Scotland, and other parts of the north, 
it has ſeveral good inns ; but no building that merits 
particular deſcription. 

A great trade is carried on here in iron, lead and 
grindſtones, the river being navigable from hence to 
the Humber, and ſeveral parts of Derbyſhire. 

The town has a weekly market on Saturday; and 
is diſtant from London 152 miles. 

To the ſouth of Bawtry, at the extremity of the 
county, is K1veToy, the ſeat of his grace the duke of 
Leeds. The ſtructure is rather irregular, but the 
rooms gre lofty, and the furniture and paintings ex 
ceeding elegant. The hall, which was painted by Sir 
James Thornhill, is fifty feet long and thirty broad, 
and adorned with many antient buſts. In the anti- 
chamber is a painting of the marquis of Montroſe, by 
Vandyke, eſteemed one of the fineſt pieces in Eng- 
land. The dining room, which is 36 feet long, and 
25 broad, is adorned with many fine paintings; and 
the drawing room and gallery are both turniſhed-in the 
ſame elegant manner. On the whole it is a very fine 
ſeat, and being ſituated in a moſt delightful part of 
the country, mult be an agreeable retreat, particularly 
during the ſummer ſeaſon. 

SHEFFIELD is a large populous town, ſituated near 
the borders of Derbyſhire, in a diſtrict called Hallam- 
ſhire, It is the moſt remarkable place in England for 
cutlery wares, and was ſo in very antient times, as 
appears from the following line of Chaucer : | 


« A Sheffield whittle bore he in his hoſe.” 


There was formerly a ſtrong caſtle at this place be- 
longing to the dukes of Norfolk; but it was deſtroyed 
during the civil wars in the laſt century, and only a 


oy — the wall now remains. 
: e town is about a mile in length, and half a mile 
in breadth ; but the fireets are narrow, and moſt of 


the houſes appear black from the great clouds of 
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ſmoak conſtantly iſſuing from the ſorges. Indeed, 
elegance is not to be expected in a town where there 
are ſo many people employed in uſeful manufaQories ; 
for although very great fortunes are acquired by thoſe 
to whom they ſell the fruits of their labour, yet all the 
houſes are contrived for utility only. 

The pariſh church, dedicated to the Holy 2 
is a large, venerable, gothic ſtructure, built in t 
reign of Henry I. It is in the form of acroſs, havin 
a lofty tower in the middle, with a clock, muſica 
chimes, and a ring of eight bells. Many of the noble 
family of Talbots, earls of Shrewſbury, were buried 
in this church, where they have ſeveral antient mo- 
numents ; and at the left hand of the altar is a library 
well furniſhed with books. 

This church not being ſufficient to accommodate 
the numerous inhabitants, ſome years ago a chapel of 


| eaſe, dedicated to St. Paul, was erected at their ex- 


pence, to which Mr. Downs, a filver-ſmith, contri- 
buted 1000], It is an elegant modern ſtructure, with 
a tower at the weſt end, in which is a clock and bell. 
The galleries are exceeding beautiful, and the pews 
well contrived for the accommodation of the people. 
Though the living is only a curacy, yet the profits 
ariſing from the pews are eflimated at upwards of 200l. 

r annum. | 

Beſides theſe two places of worſhip, there are ſeve- 
ral handſome meeting-houſes for the uſe of proteſtant 
diſſenters. 

Near the church is an exceeding good grammar- 
ſchool founded in the reign of James I. with a hand- 
ſome ſalary for the maſter and uſher, who have a neat 
houſe for their reſidence, and the uſe of a valuable li- 
brary. The maſter of this ſchool is obliged to be a 
graduate in one of the univerſities ; and beſides Latin 
and Greek, the ſcholars are alfo inſtructed in writing 
and arithmetic. fy 

Here is a noble hoſpital founded by Gilbert, earl of 
Shrewſbury, in the reign of Charles II. but now the 
property of the duke of Norfolk. It conſiſts of a 
handſome ſquare, built in the form of a college, with 
a chapel where divine ſervice is performed every Sun- 
day. It is ſet apart for the reception of eigliteen poor 
men and as many women, who had originally, 
their apartments, an allowance of two ſhil ings and 
ſix- pence per week; but to the henour of the truſtees, 
who, inſtead of diminiſhing, have improved the eſtates, 
ſome new penſioners have been added, and their ſala- 
ries advanced to three ſhillings and fix-pence per week, 
beſides gowns, hats and cloaks. : 

There is alla another hoſpital, or alms houſe, for 
ſixteen poor widaws of cutlers, who have each an an- 
nual allowance of fix pounds ten ſhillings, befides 
gowns and a certain ſalary for coals. This hoſpital 
was founded in 1703 by one Mr. Holles, an eminent 
merchant of London, and a native of Sheffield, wha 
alſo left a ſalary of twenty-five pounds a year far learn- 
ing forty boys to read and write, which charity has 
been fince that time greatly _—_— and prayers are 
read twice every day, to the ſcholars and penſioners. 

Beſides theſe there are two charity-fchools, one for 
30 boys, and the other for 3o girls ; all of whom are 
both cloathed and educated. 

Here is a large theatre beſides an affembly-room, 
and a ſtately court-houſe belonging to the duke o 


Norfolk, who is lord of the manor. 

The town is well ſupplied with good freſh water 
from a reſervoir about a mile diſtant. The great plen- 
ty of coals, and the river, which is navigable till 
within about three miles of the town, is of the utmoſt 
advantage to the cutlery trade ; and there are ſeldom 
leſs than three or four hundred grind- ſtones driven 
by the water. 

It is almoſt impoſſible to conceive what numbers of 
people are conſtantly employed here ; for ſuch is the 
extenſive nature of the trade, and the variety af arti- 
cles, that moſt of the boys, from fix years old and up- 
wards, are daily working at the moſt eaſy and trifling 
parts of the butineſs. 

Here is alſo a ſilk- mill, made on the fame conſtruc- 


tion with that at Derby, which employs great num- 


bers of hands, All the motions of this complicated 


piece 
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piece of mechaniſm are put into action by one water- 
wheel, which communicates motion to others, till 
many thouſand wheels are ſet to work at the fame 
time. This mill twifts 150 pounds of raw filk per 
week, or 7800lb. per annum. The erection of the 
whole building, with all the mechaniſm it contains, 
coft upwards of 7000l. 

VU pon the whole, Sheffield is at preſent one of the 
moſt flourithing towns in the kingdom, and muſt con- 
tinue ſo as long as the trade of this nation receives 
properencouragement. The public buſineſs is under 
the direction of ſeven of the prineipal inhabitants, 
four of whom are of the eſtabliſhed church, and 
three diſſenters. | 

The town has a good weekly market on Tueſday, 
and is diſtant from Coden 160 miles. 

At a place called EcxLEsF1ELD, near Sheffield, was 
a ſmall priory of Benedictine monks ; but-it has been 
long ſince totally demoliſhed. 

About two miles from the town are the remains of 
a Roman fortification, as alſo a deep trench, called 
the Devil's Ditch, which was probably thrown up 
by the Saxons. NE 

BARNSLEY is a populous town, | pleaſantly ſituated 
on a riſing ground; and moſt of the houſes are built 
of ſtone, there being ſeveral quarries in the neigh- 
bourhood. The hard-ware trade is carried on here 
in different articles of iron and ſteel, but much infe- 
rior to Sheffield, nor does the town contain any pub- 
lic ſtructure that merits particular deſcription. 

The town has a weekly market on Wedneſday, 
and is diſtant from London 170 miles. 

In the neighbourhood of Barnſley is WEN TwOoR TH 
CasTLE, the noble ſeat of the earl of Strafford. In 
the front of the building is a noble portico, ſupported 
by Corinthian pillars, and crowned with a baluſtrade, 
from which there is a moſt delightful proſpect. On 
entering the great door you come to the hall, a ſpa- 
eious room forty feet ſquare, adorned with Corin- 
thian pillars : the ceiling is curiouſly painted, and 

fine compartments richly gilt. 

The anti-chamber, drawing-room and bed-cham- 
ber are all on the left hand, each being twenty feet 
ſquare; and on the right hand is another drawing- 
room,” adorned with chimney pieces of Sienna mar- 
ble, which appear exceeding beautiful. In this room, 
which is paved with — — granate, are ſome paint- 
ings executed by the firſt Italian maſters. 

Aſcending the great ſtair-caſe, you come to a gal- 
lery ſuppoſed to be at leaſt equal to any in England. 
It is 180 r 24 broad, and 30 in heighth, ſup- 
ported by magnificent marble columns in the Corin- 
thian order, and adorned with ſome of the fineſt 
paintings from Italy. 

The library is furniſned with many of the beſt 
authors, and a great number of the moſt curious mu- 
fic boooks. | | 
The gardens and park belonging to this beautiful 
manſion are all properly ſuited to the grandeur of the 
building, being laid out with the greateſt taſte and ele- 
gance;' and from the delightful ſituation of the 
whole, it may be juſtly eſteemed one of the fineſt ſeats 
in the kingdom. 

. WAKEFIELD is a very antient town, and at preſent 
in a flouriſhing ſtate, by reaſon of the encouragement 

iven to the woolen manufactories. It is pleaſantly 

— the river Calder, over which there is a 
ſtone bridge erected by Edward IV. who alſo built a 
chapel on it, which is now uſed as a warehouſe for 
goods. 

The town conſiſts of three large open ſtreets, well 
paved; and the river being navigable to it, is of great 
ſervice to the inhabitants. 11597 931-70 
The church is a noble ſtructure, with a ' ſpire, 
which is ſaid to be the higheſt in the county. Near 
it was formerly a chapel, which was pulled down in 
1750, when many images, ſome of alabaſter, and 
others: of wood richly ornamented, were found be- 


tween the roof and the ceiling, ſuppoſed to have been 


concealed there when the religious houſes were diſ- 
folved in the reign of Henry VIII, One of theſe 


figures repreſented St. William, archbiſhon | 
and nephew to king Stephen. T he other Het 
exceeding beautiful, eſpecially thoſe of alabaſter — 
of theſe was — and repreſented St. Anne the 
mother of the Virgin Mary, teaching the young v; 1 
gins to read. There was alſo a group of fifteen f — 
in alto-relievo; and in all no leſs than twent 2 T 
pieces taken from the Old and New Teſtament 21 
In the market-place is a beautiful croſs, which h 
an open colonade of the Doric order, ſupportin A 
room, in which the public buſineſs is tranſacted +; 
on the top is a dome with a lanthorn. 2 
Though Wakefield is not an incorporated town 
yet it is exceeding populous; and a great trade is ende 
ried on by the inhabitants. It has two weekly mar 
kets held on Thurſdays and F ridays, and is ita 


from London 188 miles. 


Before we quit this town it may not be 
take ſome notice of the blood battle — ere! — 
tween the houſes of Vork — Lancaſter. 1 

Queen Margaret, having marched into the northern 
counties, raifed an army of near 20,000 men, with 
which ſhe intended, if poſſible, to deliver her hu. 
band, Henry VI, who had been ſome time a captive 
in the hands of the Vorkiſts. Her ſucceſs was prin- 
cipally owing to the promiſes ſhe made, that ſuch as 
atended her ſtandard ſhould be ſuffered to plunder the 
inhabitants ſouth of the Trent, and in ſuch other 
places as they ſhould obtain by conqueſt. 

Richard, duke of York, who was then at Lon- 
don, having heard of the queen's deſign, was confi. 
derably alarmed, and therefore left the capital, in or- 
der to prevent her further progreſs, ordering his ſon 
Edward to follow him with as many forces as he could 
raiſe, The duke marched northward with the utmoſt 
expedition, but when he entered Yorkſhire news was 
brought him that the queen had raifed a great army; 
ſo that he found himſelf under the neceſlity, either 
of returning to London, or engaging with very une- 
qual numbers. | 

By the advice of the earl of Saliſbury he threw him - 
ſelf into his caſtle of Sandal, where he thought he 
could be fafe til! the arrival of his ſon, as the queen 


had no artillery, which at that time was coming into 


uſe. The queen, who was both cunning and coura- 


geous, concealed ſome of her men behind an eminence, 


and with the remainder attacked the caſtle, threaten- 
ing the duke in the moſt abuſive and inſulting manner, 
and by that artifice Richard was led into the ſnare; 
for nat imagining ſhe had any more men than thoſe 
with her, he ventured out, and a moſt bloody battle 
enſued. The duke finding his army ſurrounded by 
the enemy, ruſhed into the thickeſt part of theranks, 
and was killed, after he had difplayed fuch courage as 
would have done honour to one of the old Roman 
enerals. This battle was fought on the 3oth day of 
ecember 1460, and the dead body of the duke being 
brought to the queen, ſhe ordered the head to be 
cut off, and fixed on one of the gates of the city of 
Vork. 

Some years ago, as a labourer was digging in the 
field where this battle was fought, he found a gold 
ring, with ſome letters engraven on it, which, in all 
probability, had belonged to the unfortunate duke. 

The caſtle of Sandal, near which the battle was 
fought, is partly ſtanding ; and from the whole of the 
remains it __ to have been originally a place of 
great ſtrength. ee 

At a village called NosTer, in this neighbourhood, 
was a convent for hermits, founded ſoon after the con- 
queſt, It received many valuable privileges, which it 
continued to poſſeſs till the general diſſolution of re- 
ligious houfes, when its annual revenues were valued 
at 606. c —4 1 

There was alſo a houſe for the reception of the 
knights of St. John of Jeruſalem at a r called 
NEWLAND, near Wakefield, which, at the iſſolution 
of religious houſes, poſſeſſed an annual revenue ot 
2231. 198. 7d. but not the leaſt remains of the build- 


ing are now to be ſeen. 


A little to the ſouth of Wakefield is BocToN, 2 
N ſmall 


; 
3 
5 


jected his ſuit, the violence o 


very pleaſant village, where there is a 
eee for the uſe of the inhabitants. It was 
built at the ſole expence of the late fir William Went- 
worth, who alſo left a ſum of money for the ſupport 

iniſter. 

dau yl = we have to mention in the neigh- 
bourhood of Wakefield is a village, called ALMOND- 
zURY, where the Romans had a ſtation during their 
wars with the Brigantes ; and when the kings of Nor- 
thumberlapd extended their conqueſts ſouthward, 
they built a royal palace here, with a collegiate church, 
dedicated to St. Alban; but the whole of theſe build- 
ings have long ſince fallen a prey to time, 

On a ſteep hill, near this village, are (till the re- 
mains of a ſtrong camp fortified with a ditch and ram- 
part; and adjoining are the ruins of a caſtle. It does 
not appear by whom it was built, but from a variety 
of circumſtances we may reaſonably conjecture, that 
it was one of the Roman forts, and might alſo contain 
a garriſon during the wars with the Britons and Sax- 
88 is a conſiderable town in the cloath- 
ing trade, and exceeding populous; but the houſes 
are meanly built, and the ſtreets irregular and ill 
paved. The church is a handſome gothic ſtructure, 
and there is a hall, where the merchants meet to pur- 
chaſe goods in the ſame manner as at Leeds, but not 
contrived on fo convenient a plan. The town has a 
weekly market on Tueſday, and is diſtant from Lon- 

miles. 4 
rr is ſo called from its antient name Halig- 
fax, which ſignifies Holy Hair. Its original name 
was Horton, which was changed to Haligfax from 


the following circumſtance. A ſecular prieſt of the | 


illage being enamoured with a young woman who re- 
rs f f his plea at length 
turned his brain, when happening to meet her in a 
retired place, he murdered her, and cut off her head. 
The head being afterwards (though for what reaſon 
does not appear) placed on a yew-tree, was ſoon re- 
garded with a ſuperſtitious reverence, and frequently 
viſited in pilgrimage ; but at 5 rotting away, the 
devotion of the vulgar was transferred to the tree, the 
branches of which were ſo torn off and carried away, 
as relics, that it was at laſt reduced to a bare trunk. 
This trunk ſucceeded to the honours of the tree, as 
the tree had to thoſe of the head ; and the devotees, 
who ſtill continued to viſit it, conceived an opinion, 
that the ſmall fibres in the rind, between the bark 
and the body of the tree, were the very hairs of the 
young woman's head. This opinion giving the idea 
of a miracle, the reſort of pilgrims became greater 
than ever, and in a ſhort time this place, from being 
a ſmall village, roſe to be a conſiderable town. 

It continued, from this period, to increaſe great! 
in the number of its inhabitants, inſomuch that in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, it ſent 12000 men to aſſiſt 
in ſuppreſſing the rebellion raiſed by the earl of Weſt- 
moreland. 

Halifax is at preſent a large populous town, plea- 
ſantly ſituated on the gentle aſcent of a hill near the 
river Calder. The pariſh is the moſt populous, if 
not the largeſt in England, being thirty miles in cir- 
cumference. Beſides the church, which is a vene- 
rable gothic ſtructure, it contains twelve chapels and 
ſixteen meeting houſes, moſt of which have bells and 
burial grounds. | 

The extraordinary induſtry and ſpirit of the inhabi- 
tants of this town in the manufacture of cloth, parti- 
cularly kerſeys and ſhaloons, is ſo remarkable, that 
it has been computed 100, ooo pieces of ſhaloon have 


been made here in one year: and it is ſaid, that a 


ſingle dealer has traded by commiſſion for 60,0001. 


per annum, to Holland and Hamburgh, in the article | 


of kerſeys alone. 

The inhabitants of the whole pariſh are ſo em- 
ployed in the woolen manufacture, that they pay little 
attention to huſbandry, and ſow ſcarcely more corn 
than is fufficient to feed their poultry, and a few oxen 
and ſheep. For this reaſon proviſions are brought 


to the town from a conſiderable diſtance and a great 
52 
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traffic is carried on between thoſe who bring them 
and the manufacturers of the town. 

For the better convenience of executing this valu- 
able branch of buſineſs, a moſt ſuperb edifice has 
been lately erected, called the Manufacturers Piece- 
Hall. It is an oblong building, 110 yards in length 
and 91 in breadth. It is ſituated on a deſcent towards 
the eaſt, which occaſions that fide to be three ſtories 
high, whilſt the weſt fide confiſts only of two. The 
firit ſtory on the eaſt ſide has an arcade, which is con- 
tinued as far as the center of the north and ſouth 
ſides, and ſupports a gallery about fix feet wide. Above 
this is a ſecond gallery ſupported by a range of ruſtic 
pillars; and the roof is ſupported by a colonade, 
which has a moſt ſtriking effect, and is thought to be 
the largeſt of the kind in Europe. The diſtance of 
the columns is about eight feet and a half, equal to 
the width of the rooms, each of which has one ſaſh 
window and a door to the galleries. The area is open 
and ſpacious, and judiciouſly contrived, both for ſafe- 
ty and convenience; and the whole is encloſed by a 
wall. The building was deſigned by Mr. Thomas 
Bradley of Halifax, and was firſt opened for the ſale 
of goods on the 2d of January, 1779. 

The woolen manufactory was firſt eſtabliſhed in 
Halifax towards the latter end of the reign of Edward 
IV. On the acceſſion of Henry VII. ſo many thefts 
were committed by idle vagabonds in ſtealing the 
cloth from the tenters, that an act was paſſed, called, 
„The Halifax Law,” by which the magiſtrates were 
empowered to proceed againſt the offenders, and pu- 
niſh them with the loſs of their lives. The act re- 
ſtricted the puniſhment to three articles: | 

I. Hand-haben'd, i. e. When the thief was taken 
in the act of ſtealing. 

2. Back-beron'd, i. e. When the cloth ſtolen was 


found upon him. 


3. Confeſſion'd, i. e. When the accuſed perſon 
confeſſed the fact. | 

The offence in theſe three inſtances, or either of 
them, was capital ; but it muſt have been committed 
within the liberties of the town, and the value of the 
cloth ſtolen was to amount to thirteen-pence half- 

enny. 

When the thief was apprehended, he was immedi- 
ately brought before the bailiff, who next day ſum- 
moned a jury of the inhabitants, and the guilt be- 
ing proved to their ſatisfaction, he was within one 
week after ſentence carried to the place of execution, 
and beheaded in the following ſingular manner. 

On a ſcaffold erected for the purpoſe, an engine 
was fixed, within which hung an ax, with a vaſt 
weight of lead on its back, and being pulled up to a 
certain heighth, was prevented from falling by a 
ſtrong wooden pin, till the criminal had finiſhed his 
devotions, when the pin was pulled out, and the ax 
falling down with a great force, cut off the head of 
the malefactor at one ſtroke. | 
The ſame machine was uſed in beheading thoſe 
who ſtole horſes, or any kind of cattle, but the form 
was different, The beaſt ſtolen was led to the place 
of execution with the thief, and fixed by a rope to a 
pin that ſupported the ax, till a ſignal was given by 
the bailiff, whoſe ſervant whipped the creature away, 
and the criminal was beheaded in a moment by the 
fall of the ax. 

This ſingular method of proceeding againſt thieves 
ſtruck ſuch a terror in the vagabonds, not only in this 
part of the county, but even throughout all York- 
ſhire, that the beggars, thieves, and other diſorderly 
perſons frequently made uſe of the following pro- 
verbial expreſſion : 


From Hell, Hull and Halifax, 
Good Lord deliver us. 


The reaſon why Hull is included aroſe from the 
rigid diſcipline exerciſed on all beggars who infeſted 
that town, where all foreign poor were whipped out, 
and thoſe who were natives were ſet to work. | 

The machine for executing criminals before men- 
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tioned remained in uſe till the year 1620, when it was 
removed; but the baſis on which the ſcaffold was 
fixed ftill remains, and there is an aſcent to it by a 
flight of ſteps. | 

The earl of ' Moreton, chancellor and regent of 
Scotland during the minority of James VI. being on 
a vifit to the eourt of queen Elizabeth, happened to 
fee one of theſe executions, and carried a model of the 
machine with him to Edinburgh, in order to behead 
ſuch of the nobility as offended againft his government, 
for he was hated by all ranks of people ; but the king 
taking upon himſelf the management of public affairs, 
the earl was accuſed of the murder of the king's fa- 
ther, and being found guilty, was beheaded with the 
machine which he had prepared to take away the lives 
of others, and was the firſt that ſuffered by it. 

From that time i was uſed for beheading peers, and 
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Orrer is a ſmall town, pleaſantly ſituated on the 


banks of the river Wharfe; but it does not ; 

any thing that merits particularnotice, Tt h wes 
particularly attracts the attention of a traveller fe”? 
its romantic appearance, and the beauty of t * 
rounding fields and meadows. A craggy cliff h wi 
over the town, which ſeems to threaten it with By 
mediate deſtruction ; but on arriving at the ſu ws 
the variety of objects that preſent themſelves D ＋ 
enchanting, that the ſpectator may Imagine himſelf 10 


one of thoſe delighiful fields ſo much celebrated by the 


poets of old, and be inclined to exclaim with Addi. 


| lon, 


Poetic fields encompaſs us around, 
And ftill we feem to tread on claſſic ground, 
Addifon's Letter from Italy. 
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Indeed, the whole neighbourhood is no leſs deli ht 
ful at preſent than it was in the reign of Henry VII, 
when Fonſtall, biſhop of Durham, who vifitea this 
part of Yorkſhire, ſaid, it exceeded in beauty every 


eople of high rank, as we learn from the hiſtory of 
Seotland, where we are told, that the marquis of Ar- 
gyle was beheaded with it in 1661 ; and his fon, the 
earl of Argyle, alſo ſuffered the fame death in 1685. 
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| The laſt perſon that ſuffered by this machine at || place he had ſeen during his travels in France and I 
Fi Edinburgh was one Mr. Hamilton, who was behead- Italy. j 
15 ed for the murder of an inn-keeper, about fixty years he Town has a weekly market on Tueſday; and F 

191 ago. It is now laid up in a room adjoining to the || is diſtant from London 208 miles. I 
| { council chamber. The people call it the Maiden, but || In thereign of Henry II. Peter de Arthington, one 1 
142 of the Norman barons, founded a convent for monks | 


for what reaſon we are not informed , and it is often 
ſhewn to ſtrangers as a matter of curioſity. 

The principal public buildings in Halifax, exclu- 
five of the churches, chapels and meeting-houſes, 
are, a free-ſchool, called Queen Elizabeth's School; 
a good hoſpital, founded in 1642, by Nathaniel Wa- 


of the Benedictine order, at a village called Axtixc. 
rox, near Otley ; and in the fame place was an hoſ- 
pital for lepers, but not any remains of either are now 


to be ſeen. | 
In the neighbourhood of this village is another cal- 
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terhouſe, eſq. for twelve old people; and a large 
Work- houſe for the poor. | 

The town has a good weekly market on Saturday ; 
and is diftant from London 202 miles. | 

In the neighbourhood of Halifax is a ſmall village, 
called Cr1rron, where, in 1705, were dug up a great 
number of Roman antiquities, particularly coins of 
the latter emperors, ſome of which are now in the 
Britiſh Muſeum. 

Near the before- mentioned village is another called 
ELAk p, pleafantly fituated on the banks of the river 
Calder, over which there is a good ſtone bridge. 
One of the Roman ſtations was at this place, as ap- 
pears from the Itinerary of Antoninus ; and many of 
their antiquities have been found here at different pe- 
riods. is 

At a ſmall diſtance from Eland is a very agreeable 
village, called GRETLAND, which appears alſo to have 
been well known to the Romans. Many coins and 
other pieces of antiquity have been diſcovered at dit- 
ferent times, particularly ſuch as prove that ſome of 
the cohorts were ſtationed here during the time Seve- 
rus reſided in the city of York. 

In the reign of Henry I. a convent was founded for 
nuns of the Ciſtertian order at a village, called KIR R- 
LEES, but not any remains of it are now to be ſeen, 
Except the funeral monument of the famous Robin 


* — 


led IxerLey, where many Roman antiquities have 
been dug up at different periods ; and in the church- 
yard are ſeveral pillars, with very antient inſcriptions. 
It appears to have been one of the military ſtations, 
when the emperor Severus was in Britain; and in 
1608 an altar was difcovered here with an inſcription, 
importing, that it had been fet up by Varius Lupus, 
at that time lieutenant of the cohorts. 

G1SBORN is fituated on the river Ribble, over which 
there is a bridge; but it does not contain any thing 
that merits particular defcription, only that its neigh- 
bourhood, in contraft to Otley, preſents to the view 
little elſe than barren mountains and frightful precipi- 
ces, which ſeem as if threatening every moment to 
fall on the head of the traveller. 

The town has a poor weekly market on Monday ; 
and is diſtant from Lotion 219 miles, 

Robert de Bruce, anceſtor of Robert king of Scot- 
land, founded a convent near Giſborn for monks of 
the order of St. Auguſtine. He ſettled on it many 
valuable lands, as appears from the returns made at 
the diſſolution of religious houſes, when its annual 
revenues amounted to 6281. 2s. 4d. 

SETTLE is alſo ſituated on the banks of the river 
Ribble, and almoſt ſurrounded with barren mountains. 
The houſes are neat ſtructures built of ſtone, and the 
ſtreets are well paved: ſo that, notwithſtanding its 


\ ſituation, it is a very agreeable place, and has an ex- | 
ceeding good bridge over the river. The weekly mar- f 
ket is on Tueſday; and the town is diſtant from 
London 239 miles. | 
In the neighbourhood of Settle are a great number 5 
of villages, all of which are ſituated in the moſt ro- 
mantie manner that can poſſibly be conceived : ſome : 
of them are on the ſummits of hills, and others in F 
vallies, beneath the moſt frightful precipices. 4 5 
ſtranger is naturally inclined to think that the inha- 
tants of theſe villages muſt lead the moſt wretched 
lives; but, on reflection, it will appear much other- 
wiſe ; for, as they are, in a manner, excluded from 
what is commonly called Seciety, conſequently their 
temptations to vice are not ſtrong, and their wants 
but few. Depending on their own induſtry in culti- 
vating ſmall ſpots of ground, they are not afraid of 
any other wants than ſuch as may ariſe from particular 
diſpenfations of Providence in the courſe of the ſea- 
ions. And they have ſtill another advantage, namely, 
not having any reaſon to apprehend danger from a '2 
rege invaſion. 
KIPTON (commonly called SKIPTON 


Hood, who is ſaid to have been bled to death in this 
convent. It is a large ſtone, on which are engraved 


the following words : 


Here underned dis laid ſtean 
Lais Robert earl of Huntingtun, 
Nea arier az hie fa geud, gs 
An pip! kauld im Robin Heud. 
Sic utlawz hi an his men 
Vil England niver ſee agen. 
Obit, 24. Kal. Decembris 1247. 
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BRAD TOR D is a very popoulous town, pleafantly | 
fituated on the banks of the river Ayre. Moſt of the |: 
houſes are built of ſtone ; and the church is a ſtately 
gothie ſtructure. 

Great quantities of broad cloth are manufactured 
in this town, which employs numbers of the poor of 
both ſexes ; and within theſe few years a brewery has 
been eftablithed for making porter, which is ſaid to | 
be little inferior to that in London. 

Bradford has a weekly market on Thurfday ; 
is diſtant from London 202 miles.. 
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ts heine the chief town of a ſmall diſtrict of that 

27 ſituated on the banks of the river 
* re over which there is a good ſtone bridge. The 

houſes in general are well built, and the church is a 
ſtately gothic ſtructure, with a lofty tower. : 

In this town was antiently a ſtrong caſtle, built 
ſoon after the conqueſt, In latter times it became the 
ſeat of lord Clifford; but it has been long fince totally 
1 church is a noble free- ſchool, founded by 
one Mr. Petyt, principal of Barnard's-Inn, London, 
who left a handſome falary for. the maſter, and a li- 
brary of books for the uſe of the ſcholars. 


odation for trayellers is much better , than 
be expected in ſo remote a place. The weekly 
market is on Saturday, and the town is diſtant from 

4 miles, 

Lay Skipton is a large village, called SALLEY, or 
SAWLEY, where, in the reign of king Stephen, Wil- 
liam de Percy founded a convent for monks of the 
Ciſtertian order. It received conſiderable benefac- 
tions from his deſcendants, and the annual revenues, 
at its diſſolution, amounted to 220l. Great part of 
the building till remains, from which it appears to 
have been originally one of the moſt magniticent 
ſtructures in this part of the county. 

In the reign of Henry I. a monaſtery was founded 
at EmesEyY, another village near Skipton, for monks 
of the Auguſtine order, It remained till the general 
diſſolution of religious houſes, when its annual re- 
venues amounted to 2121. 3s, 4d. But not any re- 

ins of the building are now to be ſeen. 

K NARESBOROUGH is a tolerable good town, ſituated 
on a rugged rock, and almoſt encompaſſed by the ri- 
ver Nidd, It has a ſtone bridge over the river, near 
the end of which is a cell hewn out of the rock, and 
called St. Robert's Chapel, Part of the rock is formed 
into an altar, in which are cut the figures of three 


There are ſeveral good inns in the town, and the | 


— — — 


heads, ſuppoſed to be deſigned as an emblem of the 
Trinity. This cell was the hermitage of Robert the 
founder of a religious order called the Robertines, 
who died here in the year 1216. ; 

Here was antiently a caſtle ſituated on the ſummit 
of the rock, the foot of which is waſhed by the river. 
It is ſaid to have been built by Serlo de Burgh, and 
was formerly the ſeat of the family of Eſtoteoils. 
Some detached parts of this antient edifice ſtill re- 
main, from which it appears to have been once a mag- 
nificent ſtructure. | 

But the greateſt curioſity at Knareſborough is the 
petrifying ſpring, commonly called the Dropping 
Well. This ſurpriſing natural curiofity is a ſpring, 
that riſes about two miles from the town, and runs 
about one mile under ground, till coming to the 
top of a rock ſixteen feet high, it drops through in fifty 
or ſixty places into a baſon below, formed by nature 
for its reception, Every drop has ſomething of a 
muſical ſound, as if it were ſmall ſtones falling on 
braſs, and near it are many pieces of moſs reduced to 
a ſtate of petrefaction. There is a fine walk on one 
ſide of the well, ſhaded with tall trees, which makes 
the whole extremely delightful. 

This town, which is an antient borough by pre- 
ſcription, is governed by a bailiff; and ſends two 
members to parliament. It has a good weekly market 
— Wedneſday, and is diſtant from London 199 
miles. | 

Near Knareſborough is a very extenſive foreſt, to 
which the town gives name ; and in which, at differ- 
ent periods, have been found great numbers of coins | 
and other Roman antiquities. 

At a village called Rigs ro, in the neighbourhood 
of Knareſborough, was formerly an hoſpital for the 
knights of St, John of Jeruſalem, founded in the 
reign of king John. It received many liberal bene- 
factions, as appears from the ſtate of its revenues at 
the time of its diſſolution, which amounted to 
2071. gs. 7d. per annum. | 

A little to the eaſt of Knareſborough is a village 


called ALLERTON, where Richard Mauleverer founded 
an alien priory, ſubordinate to the abbey of Marmonſ- 
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lier at Tours in France. This convent was diſſolved 
in the reign of Henry VI. and its revenues ſettled on 
King's College, Cambridge. 

About two miles from Knareſborough is PLUMP- 
TON, a ſeat of a very antient family of that name, 


which, with an eſtate of 70ol. a year, was, a few years 


ago, bought by Mr. Daniel Laſcelles. He intended 
to have built a houſe, which he began, made his 
kitchen garden, and formed a pleafure-ground in a 
romantic and pleaſing taſte; but then, changing his 
mind, he deſiſted, and retired to Goldſworth, about 
two miles diſtant. The gentry at Harrogate have 


the advantage of what has been done, a vilit to theſe 


gardens being one of their excurſions. 

RieLEy is a long ſtraggling town, ſituated on the 
banks of the river Nidd, over which it has a ſtone 
bridge. The church is a handſome gothic ſtructure 
but there are not any other buildings that merit par- 
ticular notice. The neighbourhood of the town is 
remarkable for producing great quantities of / liquo- 
rice, which brings conſiderable ſums of money to the 
inhabitants. The weekly market is on Friday, and 
the town is diſtant from London 203 miles. 

ALDBOROUGH was formerly one of the moſt cele- 
brated Roman towns in Britain ; but it is now little 
better than a village, though it ſtill continues to ſend 
repreſentatives to parliament. Its preſent name being 

axon, it is evident that it was of great repute long 
after the Romans left Britain, and moſt probably was 
deſtroyed by the Danes in the eighth century. 

The town is pleaſantly ſituated on the river Ure, 
but it does not contain any thing remarkable, except 
a handſome church, and many remains of Roman 
walls, baths, pavements, and other antiquities. Ir 
has a poor weekly market on Saturday ; and is diſtant 
from London 205 miles. 

BoROUGHBRIDGE, or BoROWBRIDGE, is ſo called 
from its fine ſtone bridge over the river Ure. It is a 
place of great trade, and remarkable for having ſome 
of the beſt inns on the north road ; though it does 
not contain any buildings that merit particular de- 
ſcription, f | 

Many Roman coins have been found here; and in 
a field, near the bridge are four great ſtones at equal 
diſtances, ſuppoſed, by ſome, to have been placed 
there by the Romans to denote the place where their 
roads met : but as all the ſtones ſet up by the Ro- 
mans had inſcriptions on them, and there being none 
on theſe, it is much more probable they were firſt 
placed here by the Druids. 

The town has a weekly market on Saturday, and 
is diſtant from London 203 miles, 

The neighbourhood of this town is famous in hiſ- 
tory for a bloody battle fought in it during the reign 
of Edward II. of which the following are the parti- 
culars : 

In the year 1321 the two Spencers, favourites of 
the king, had obtained ſuch a degree of power as to 
manage all public affairs, and diſpoſe of places, both 
of truſt and profit, Like moſt venal favourites, they 
were guilty of almoſt every crime that can diſgrace 
human nature, and being exceeding covetous, they 
procured many of the lands belonging to the antient 
nobility, and ſeized their caſtles, under pretence of 
their being diſaffected to the government. 

Having thus exaſperated all ranks of . people, the 
lords of the Welch marches took up arms in defence 
of their rights, ſending at the ſame time a meſſage to 
the king, deſiring that he would either diſmiſs the 
Spencers from his preſence, or deliver them up to be 
puniſhed for their crimes ; but Edward refu ing to 
comply with their requeſt, they marched in a great 
body to London, and obliged him to baniſh the fa- 
vourites, The king did notreliſh the affront, but was 
for ſome time obliged to ſtifle his reſentment. 

A ſhort time after the favourites were diſmiſſed, the 
queen, went on a pilgrimage to Canterbury, and from 
thence to Leeds, and having defired admittance into 
the caſtle, the governor refuſed, which exaſperated 
the king to ſuch a degree, that he beſieged the fort, 
took it, and put all the garriſon. to the ſword. 

Encouraged by this ſucceſs, he ſent for the ay 
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but the earl of Lancaſter, who hated them, immedi- 
ately took up arms, and ſeized on many of the king's 
caſtles, being joined and aſſiſted by the moſt powerful 
barons in Yorkthire. 

The next year, 1322, the king raiſed a powerful 
army, and marched againſt the earl, whom he met 
near Boroughbridge. A dreadful engagement enſu- 
ed, when the earl's army was totally defeated, and 
himſelf, with above an hundred barons taken priſon- 
ers. Great numbers of the common men were like- 
wiſe taken, many of whom were executed. 

The earl, who was the king's moſt powerful ene- 
my, was now a priſoner, and Edward, like all weak 
princes, inſtead of courting the affections of his peo- 
ple, reſolved to gratify his paſſion of revenge on the 
unfortunate priſoner, He ſent for him into his pre- 
ſence, and upbraided him for his treachery, calling 
him all the opprobrious. names his malice cou!d in- 
vent. A ſort of court martial was then held, and the 


earl was condemned to be drawn, hanged, and quar- 


tered, but ih conſideration of his being a prince of the 
blood, his ſentence was changed to beheading. This 
ſentence was executed with every mark of infamy that 
the poor infatuated prince could invent ; for the un- 
fortunate nobleman was mounted on a poor cart horſe, 
without ſaddle or bridle, and a hood over his face ; 
but when he was brought to the - ſcaffold, no perſon 
could be found to behead him, till one of the ſoldiers, 
a native of London, undertook the bloody work, 
and executed the earl with particular marks of bar- 
barity. 

All the other noble priſoners were put to death in 
the moſt cruel manner, though they had not taken 
up arms to dethrone the king, nor change the govern- 
ment, but to remove the wicked favourites, who had 
long rioted on the ſpoils of their plundered country. 

About five years after this bloody affair happened, 
Edward was murdered by the hands of his own ſub- 


jects, who were inſtigated to commit the horrid deed 


by the laſcivious partner of that weak and blinded 
monarch. 

Rieeox is a large, handſome, well-built town, 
pleaſantly ſituated between the river Ure and a ſmall 
ſtream called the Skell. It formerly carried on a con- 
ſiderable trade in the woolen manufactory, but that 
has been long loſt, though it ſtill continues a ſtaple 
tor wool, and the inhabitants are famous for making 
the beſt ſpurs in England. 

The church is collegiate, built in the form of a 
cathedral, with three fine ſpires, and is one of the 
moſt handſome gothic ſtructures in the county. It 
was built originally near a fine monaſtery, by one of 
the Northumbrian kings, and endowed with many 

rivileges ; but Henry VIII. ordered it to be ſecular- 
ized, and conſtituted for a dean and ſeven prebenda- 
ries, beſides three vicars and ſinging men. The 
chapter ſends a proctor to the conyocation of York, 
but the dean is not allowed to vote perſonally in that 


aſſembly. 
The market-place is eſteemed one of the fineſt 


ſquares of that kind in England. It is adorned with 


a handſome obeliſk, erected at the ſole expence of John 
Aiſlabie, eſq. who was chancellor of the Exchequer 
in the reign of king George I. 

This town ſent members to' parliament very early, 
but it loſt that privilege for ſome time, though for 
what reaſon we are not informed : however, it was 


" reſtored in the firſt year of the reign of queen Mary, 


and they have continued to enjoy it from that time to 
the preſent. 

It was incorporated by king James I. and is at pre- 
ſent governed under a charter of James II. by a 
mayor, twelve aldermen, and twenty-four aſſiſtants, 
with other proper officers. The weekly market is on 
Thurſday ; and the town is diſtant from London 209 
miles. 

Near Rippon is Newsie, the fine ſeat of Sir Ed- 
ward Blacket. The houſe is ſituated on an eminence, 
trom whence there is a delightful proſpect: it is built 
of brick, from a plan drawn by that great architect 
Sir Chriſtopher Wren. The gardens and park ex- 
tend along the banks of the river Ure ; and in them 


are many fine walks laid out wi ; 
in . mod elegant manner, ee iniſhed 
n the ſame neighbourhood is Srup 
beautiful ſeat of r. Aiſlabie, — of — 
hneſt houſes in England. The hall is exceedin * . 
and adorned with many fine paintings; and Al t 
other rooms are finithed in the ſame elegant man — 
The N park are laid out with great porn wh 
ment, and the beauties of na A 
„ of art. i by 
ear the gardens of this ſeat are the rui 
TAINE'S ABBEY, lately purchaſed by n 
order to increaſe the beauties of this deſiglitful Gor! 
This abbey was founded by Thurſton, archbiſho k 
York in the reign of Henry I. for monks of the Cif- 
tertian order. It continued to flouriſh in great ſplen. 
dor till the diſſolution of religious houſes, 8 
annual revenues amounted to 998l. 6s. 8d. The — 
mains of this antient abbey are very conliderable and 
ſhew, that it muſt have been originally a moſt ſiatel 
and magnificent ſtructure, f 
Mr. Aiſlabie has alſo another beautiful place of 
retirement, about ſeven miles from Studley, called 
HACKFALL. It is an extenſive piece of ground, laid 
out with the greateſt taſte and magnificence; and de- 
corated with a variety of ſtatues, buildings, and other 
ornaments. | | 
Having thus taken notice of every place that merits 
the attention of a traveller in that diviſion of this ex- 
tenſive county, called the Weſt Riding, we ſhall now 
proceed to thoſe ſituated in the moſt conſiderable of 
the other two, namely, | 


The NOR TH 'RIDING, 


THrirsx, antiently called Tarvsx, is ſituated 2 
little to the north-eaſt of Rippon. It is a large popu- 
lous town, but being built in a low ſituation, is often 
overflowed with water from the marſhy grounds in its 
neighbourhood, It had a ſtrong caſtle during the 
heptarchy ; but it was deſtroyed by order of Henry 
wh and not the leaſt remains of it are now to be 
een. | | 

The church is a ſpacious and convenient ſtructure, 
but it does not contain any thing remarkable ; nor is 
there any building in the place that merits particular 
notice. | 

The government of the town is in a bailiff, choſen 
at the court-leet of the manor, who is aſſiſted by ſome 
of the principal inhabitants ; and the members to ſerve 
in parliament are choſen by the freemen in general. 

The weekly market is on Monday; and the place 
is diſtant from London 220 miles. 

Near Thirſk is a ſmall village called Swairxsr, 
where Glanvile, lord juſticiary of England in the 
reign of Henry II. founded a convent for monks of 
the Ciſtertian Order, In latter times it received con- 
ſiderahle benefactions, and at the diſſolution of reli- 
gious houſes its annual revenues amounted to 160]. 
18s. 3d. But the whole of the building has been long 
ſince demoliſhed. 

A little to the ſouth of Thirſk is Torcrirr, once 
a conſiderable town, but now ſo reduced that it ſcarce 
deſerves the name of a village, having neither market 
or fair, 

About ſeven miles to the eaſt of Thirſk is a village, 
called BIL AND, formerly famous for an antient mo- 
naſtery, founded in the reign of Henry I. for monks 
of the Ciſtertian order. It continued to flouriſh till 
the general diſſolution of religious houſes, when its 

annual revenues amounted to 2951. Part of this an 
tient ſtructure ſtill remains, particularly a tower of 
very handſome workmanfhip. 

About two miles from this is a large village, called 
CockswouLD, in which is an excellent good free- 
ſchool, where youth are qualified for the univerſity. 
It was founded and endowed by one Mr. Hart, a ci- 
tizen of London, in the reign of queen Elizabeth. 
This village was formerly a very populous town, and 
had a weekly market; but that has been long ſince 


diſcontinued. The church is a neat ſtructure built 


in the gothic taſte, with fine painted glaſs in — 
| ows, 
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windows, and there are ſeveral antient monuments in 


Ie, . „ beer ton, titel bi © fla) Nee 
Lt is a poor town, ſituated on à ſmall 
—_— 1 formerly a place of -confider- 
able trade, but has now fallen to decay';*nor does it 
contain ay thing remarkable, except a lange gothic 


church, the living of whieti/is'Worth, wp 2 | 


2 ar it ĩs a'charity-fchool for t 56. The 8 
— bs Tueſday, and the town is diſtant from 
London 219 miles: Ws LOI I 


i reign of EUwärd II. an Hb] Ital. was founded 
10 a naler, ti&-prieſts; za eren cke, Perſons of 
poth ſexes, wh» were provided with'alPthe neceſſaries 
of life; This chürltable foundation” was ſuppreſſed | 
in the reign of Henry VII. at which" time its annual 
revenues à mounted to 421, 128. 8 4h pe, 
About four miles to the north of Bedall is * dr | 
populous village, called Nxwrox, where an hoſpital | 
was fouhded by nat great favourite of king Stephen, 
the earl of Albemarle. It was dedicated to the Vir- 
in- Mary, and init twenty aged perſons -were fup- | 
ported; but it ſhared the fate of other religious houſes, 
when its annual revenues amounted to 20. 
In the ſame village was a convent for black canons, 
founded in the reign of Edward II. Tt Wis endowed 
with conſiderable eſtates; fo? at the « | THtfotiof re- 
ligious- houſes, its Tevenues' ambutired to rool:'per | 
uon nnn FLIES 
—— is a ſmall inconfiderable town, not con 
taining any thing that merits particular deſcription. 
It is, however, for its ſize, exceeding populous, and 
the inhabitants carry on a great trade in the woolen 
manufacture. The weekly market is on Tueſday, 
and the town is diſtant from London 218 miles. 
At a village, called JexvaLe;! near Maſham, was a 
rich-convent for Ciſtertian monks; at the ſuppreſſion 
of which its annual revenues amounted to 230l. but 
the building has been long fince totally demolithed. 
In the ſame neighbourhood is a village called SwiIN+ 
rox, remarkable for having in it the elegant ſeat of 
Mr. Danby.”' The building is handſome and conve- 
nient : the rooms are hung with rich damaſk; and 
the furniture is coſtly and elegant. The gallery is or- 
namented with a great number of fine Handſeapes by 
Lorrain, Pouſſin, and other Italian artiſts, with ca- 
pital paintings by Raphael, Rubens and Lelly. The 
park ſurrounds the houſe, ind befides the fine plan! 
tations there are ſeveral beautiful ſerpentine rivers, 
ſupplied from a ſtrbam, brought from à conſiderable 
diſtance. and at a great ecpente m 
Mr. Danby, Who delights in a country life, has 
repaired the roads in this part of the county, particu- 
larly ſuch as join to his eſtate, and many of them 
equal the beſt turnpike roads in England. | 
In the month of Au ft; 1774, the following re- 
markable and whitnfieal incident bappened at this vil- 
lage. One Jonathan Jewit having ſold his wife to 
William Taylor, of the ſame place, for twenty. one 
22 (one guinea to be returned to the purchaſer 
or luck with his bargain) ſhe was led to Wath Wood, 
and delivered in a halter upon the bowling green, in 
the midſt of more than 1000 ſpectators. The huſ- 
band attended, and wore a large pair of gilt horns on 
the occaſion; between which a board was fixed, with 
theſe words on it: “ Cornuted by William Tay- 
lor.” % ; | ay 
MrppLEnam, or Miran, is an antient town, 


1 
1 7 - 7+ 
Near Bedall is à ſmall village called Wat, where, 
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where a conſiderable trade is carried on in the making 
of woolen cloth; but it does not contain an building 
that merits the notice of a traveller. 1. had antiently 
a ſtrong caſtle built by Allen, earl of Britany and 
Richmond, in which Edward, the ſon of Richard III. 
was born. But the whole of this antient building 
= _ long ſince demoliſhed, © + | 
1e town has a weekly market on Monday. I 

diſtant from. London $45 ahideh, eden Seat 

Near Middleham is à conſiderable village, called 
Bor row, where was a convent founded in the reign 
of Henry I. for monks of the order of St. Auguſtine. 
It continued to flouriſh till the general diſſolution of 


reſigious houſes, when its annual revenues amounted 
53 
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to 2121. In this village is à noble free · ſehool founded 
by Robert Boyle; Eſq; : and in the church, which is a 
handſome ſtructure, are many ſine monuments. 

In the neighbourhood” of this village is another 
called CovexHAu, here was'n content founded in 
the reign of Richard T. but not any remuins of either 
c Haw bitk 2007 

To the north of 'Minptzndm'is Levnurn, a very 
conſiderable village, and-- pleaſantly fituated, but it 
does not contain any thing remarkable. 
i AsER is 4 to, af great antiquity; dut ſo fallen to 
decay, that it is at preſent a very poor place; not con- 
taining any thing that meritb the THe of a traveller. 
diſtant from London 241 milz. L 
In the neighbourhood of Aſkrig is a large village, 
called Rx, near which the river Ure preſents the 
traveller with a very romantie view,” by falliag ever 
two or three broken pieceh of a'rock, and running in 
thetwoft rapid mannefʒ till ir again collects iffelf under 
a ſtone bridge of one reh, but extremely large. 
Many paris of the: bridge ate grown: over 'withivy, 
and the/proſpect from it is the moſt delightful that can 
de imagined: For the fafety of foot paſſengers, the 
river is walled in along the edge of the roeks; and the 
ſhrubs and trees growing near it appear very rural. 
„ Ricnuenp ig ſufd to be fo called from a imall vari- 
ation bf Rich Mount a name given to it from its! fitu- 
ation on à fertile and beautiful moumt or hill n the 
north bank of the river Swale; over which it has a 
handfome ſtone bridges The river encompaſſes near 
half the town, and precipitating itſelf from the rocks, 
forms a ſine cataract. It is encloſed with walls, in 
which are three gates leading to three ſuburbs; an 
it had formerly à caſtle built by earl Allen; part 
which is ſtill ſtanding. This nobleman, who Was 
earl of Bretagne, was created by his unele William 
the Conqueror, firſt earl of Richmond, which title, 
with that of duke, has been conferred on the branches 
of ſeveral royal families, and at preſent on his gt 
Charles Lenox, duke of Richmond and Lenox, the 
proprietor of tlie ruins of the caſtle; The town was 
alſo built by earl Allen, and gives name to the north · 
weſt part of the county towards Lancaſſure. In the 
year 1732 Mr. Wharton, of Neweaſtle, agent to his 

de the late duke of Richmond, ordered ſeveral 
Sacks in the town to bedug very deep, when a draw- 
bridge and moat were diſeovered belonging to the 
caſtle, both of which were of curious workmanſhip. 

At preſene Richmond is à large populous, well- 
built town and the ſtreets are neat and well paved. 
The market-place is excerding ſpacious, and there 
are two handſome churches, beſides ſeveral meetings 
for proteſtant diſſenters. In popiſh'times there were 
ſeveral religious -houſes here, but they were rather 
ſmall, and Rave long fince been totally demoliſhed. 
In the reign of Richard II. the manòr of Richmond 
was annexed to the duchy of Lancaſter, to which it 
ſtill delongs but it has, ſince that time, received a 
charter of incorporation, to be governed by a mayor, 
twelve aldermen, twenty-four common-council men, 
and other proper officers. ' They have likewiſe thir- 
teen trading companies, and the corporation has the 
privilege of holding a court of record in all manner 
of civil actions. W "_ 
© Phe chief manufactures of the town are yarn ſtock- 
ings, and woollen night-caps for ſeamen. The weekly 
market is on Saturday; and the town is diſtant from 
London 231 miles. n : 

In the neighbourhood of Richmond are man 
a ble villages, ſeveral of which are adorned wit 
elegant ſeats belonging to private gentlemen. | Among 
theſe is one belonging to Mr. Vork, the gardens of 
which are well worthy the inſpection of a traveller, on 
account of the beauty of their ſituation, and the great 
improvements they have received from art. On a 
riſing ground, near the houſe is erected a tower, which 
commands a delightful proſpect. On the right is ſeen 
the river, under a noble hanging wood, which, ex- 
tending towards the left, forms a fine amphithearre; 
terminated by the town and the ruins of the old caſtle, 
and * it is a fine diſtant profpe&. Several other 

7 | parts 


It has 4 poor weekly market 8 Fhiunſdays;-and is 
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parts are laid out with great taſte and elegance ; and 
About five miles. north-eaſt Kt Richmond is Hokx- 


BY CASTLE, the ſeat of the earl of Holgerneſs. It is 
lofty eminence, from whence: there is a 


built on 2 
molt delightful prope ; and che park! is very ſpa- 
cious and well ftocked with der. 
I bree miles eaſt of Hornby Caſtle is à village, cal- 
led KIrlim, in which is a fine houſe belonging to one 


Mr. Crowe. It is a handſome ſtructure, and in the 


gallery is a] collection of painti by ſome of 
the greateſt Ita jan maſters. : Ef 1 56 


© # 


In the ſame. neighbourhood is A mall village called | 


CAaTARASTs ſituated on the Swale, near which the 
river forms a cataract, by falling over a rock. Many 
Roman coins, with other remains of antiquity, have 
been dug up near this village; from which it is ſup- 
poſed te haye been — ſation. : 12) 
Not far from this is another village, called'Tworny 


pBOROUGH, in the neighbgurhogd of which havebsgn 
found many agen with Roman inſeriptions »- | 


Oos of the ſtewards of the carl of Righmpnd, in 
the reign of king Stephen, founded a convent for 
monks of the 
MarrTiN's ; ſome part of the walls of which is ſtill 
to be ſeen. an Mu 7£ ore 25211 buns 20 

There was alſo a convent for monks of the ſame 


order at MeLsonsy,, founded in the reign of Henry 


II. but it has been long ſince totally demoliſhed. 

At another village, called ST. AGATHAS,. Was an 
| founded ſoon after the Conqueſt. It remained 
till the general diſſolution of religious houſes, when 
its annual revenues amounted to 112l. Some of the 
walls are ſtill ſtanding, from which it appears tg hav 
been a ſpacious and magnificent ſtructure. Jr Ti 

There were alſo. two other convents in this neigh» 
bour! one at the village of CRORR, and the other 
at Gm. They were both founded by one of the 
Northumbrian kings; but being deſtroyed by the 
Danes, were never afterrebuilt. | 6 
To the narth-welk of Richmond, at the extremity 
of the county; is the antient Raman town of Lavatre, 
now a ſmall village, called how Es, where are ſtill the 


remains of à ſtrong caſtle. Many parts of the Roman 


camp are viſible, . particularly the ramparts ; but the 
Aachen s are filled up. There is alſo a deep moat round 
the caſtle, and the church appears to have been built 
ut of its ryins, many of the ſtones having on them 
- man inſcriptiqns. ,.- 4 os Hoo fn 
When the emperor Severus reſided at York, the 
Thracian cotiort. was ſtationed here, as appears from 
ſome of the coins ; and in the church is a flat ſtone 
with an. inſcription, from which we learn, that it 
was ſet up by order of the emperor Adrian. 
From this place the Roman conſular highway ex- 
tends to GREATBRIDGE, a village on the Tees; in 
which the Romans had alſo a ſtation, as appears from 
the remains of the camp ſtill to be ſeen. Indeed, 
there are ſo many antiquities in this part of the coun- 
try, that it is not to be doubted but England muſt have 
been a valuable province, when the Romans were at 
ſuch great expence and trouble to ſecure it againſt the 
incurhons of the Caledonians. | | 


In 1702 à ſtone altar was dug up at Rookar, near 


Greatbridge, on which was an inſeription dene in the 
reign of the emperor Severus, and probably during 
his war with the northern barbarians. 

In the . of Rookby is the ſeat of Sir 
Thomas Robinſon, which though not the largeſt, is 
one of the handſomeſt in the county. Ihe front is 
exceeding neat, and commands a beautiful and exten- 
five proſpect. All the rooms are richly furniſhed, and 
hung with. damaſk of various colours. The hall is 
exceeding ſpacious, and the gallery is adorned with a 
large collection of the fineſt paintings. The library 
contains a great number of books, moſt of which are 
of the beſt authors ; and in one of the apartments is 
a muſeum, in which are depoſited many. curious anti- 
quities. Great ſums of money have been expended 
on the ns, ſo that the place is now one of the 
moſt delightful manſions in England. 

In the reign of Richard I. a convent was founded at 


nedictine order at a village called ST. | 
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EGGLESTON, à village in this neigh 
monks of the e ae eee — 
are, ſome asus walks, from whence thaw, 


agreeable view of the Tees and the Swale at a conc. 


fee: o en 2 

2i ({NORTHALLERTOY ig a telerable good town fituate 

[| 99.2 {all firears called, the Milde, and i — 
le ſt | called Witzke, and in the great 


all 

road ading to Newcaſtle and Edinburgh. I 
principally. of one long ſtreet, in — ane — 
houſes, and ſeveral convenient iring.. The church i; 
a noble gothierftruQure,. built in the form of a cathe. 
dral, and in it are many handſome, monuments. © 

The. whole-of the manor is fubje& to the biſhop of 
Durham, who appoints a, balift to goyern it for life 
and the repreſentatives tu ſerye in parliament are cho, 
ſen by all the houſekeepers who pay ſcot and lot. 

The town has a weekly market on Wedneſ. 


| nn ng is diftant from London 223 miles. 


The neighbourhood. of Northallerton is dle 

in hiſtory. for one of the moſt, bloody battles that ever 
way fought between the Engliſh. and the Scots, in 
which the latter were defeated with conſiderable lots. 

In the year 1138 David, bing of Seatland, havi 
raiſed army, in order to ſupport his neice, the emp 
Matilda, he marched into England, and committed 
the moſt horrid murders, 1 ing deſolation where. 
ever he came. Roger Prior, of Hexham, ſays, the 
Scottiſh Gallovidians, or, as he calls them, Pics, 
ripped up the bellies of the women, and threw the 
children into the air, that they might fall on the tops 
of their ſpears. | | 

When theſe barbarous.inyaders arrived at Northal- 
lerton, they were ſtopped in their progreſs by the 
Engliſh; army, under the command of the earls of 
Albemarle. and. Ferrers ; and the neceſſary prepara- 
tions were made, on bath ſides, for an engagement. 

In order to animate the Engliſh to repel the inva- 
ders, the archbiſhop of York brought forth a ſtandard 
from the convent. of Beverly, which being fixed on a 
pole, was drawn on a four wheel carriage; and from 
this circumſtance.the engagement was diſtinguiſhed 
by, the name of, The Battle of the Standard.“ 

The Engliſh. were drawn up, in a very uniform 
body of pikemen and archers, round this enſign, and 
ſo properly diſpoſed as not to be eaſily broken. Se- 
veral diſputes aroſe in the Scottiſh army, and David, 
afraid of a mutiny, ordered the Gallovidians to begin 
the attack, placing the Borderers in the ſecond line 
behind them, while the Highlanders, who formed 
the reſerve, waited at a conſiderahle diſtanee. 

The Gallovidians began the attack on the Engliſh 
ſpearmen with ſo much fury that that they were ſoon 
thrown into confuſion ; but the ſecond line ſuſtained 
them, and galled the enemy in ſuch a manner with 
arrows and pikes, that the on every ſide. The 
prince of Scotland then advanced at the head of the 
Borderers, 'who. fought with ſuch bravery, that they 
bore down all before them, and even penetrated 
through the rear of the Engliſh, who, terrified on 
account of the great ſlaughter made among them, be- 

n to give way. In this critical moment one of the 
Engliſh officers having killed a man, held up his head 
on the top of a ſpear, and eried aloud. Behold the 
head of the king of Scotland | The Scots, confound- 
ed at the fight, and diſpirited by the flight of the Gal- 
lovigians, fell into the utmoſt confuſon, nor was it 
in the power of their king to bring them again to the 
charge, notwithſtanding he fought on foot, and diſ- 
pl the greateſt wiſdom and courage. 

The flight now became general, and a great flavgh- 
ter enſued ; but the Scots ſeeing the royal banner till 
diſplayed, flocked round their king, and conducted 
him ſafe toi Carliſle, danny in a few days after, he 
was joined by the prince his ſon. eto 2 

The field gh which this battle was fought is ſtill 
called Standard- hill, and there are ſome cavities in if, 
where, probably, the Scots who fell were interred ; 
and theſe are ill called Scots Pits. | 

At a village called Lastnzy, near Northallerton, 
was ſmall convent, founded in the reign of Edward I. 
for monks of the Ciſtertian order, but not any remajns 


of the building are now to be ſeen, * 
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In the ame-rieighbourhoot#'is à village called Han- 
— — be remains of a ſtrong caſtle, but 
no certain :accounts-ars leſt by whom it was built, 
though, moſt probably, ſoon after the Conqueſt,” by 
one of thoſe" barons-- who ! procured lands in this 
county. 80115 8 ©. þ a * 0 | 
About ſix miles from Northallenton't is Movunr: 
FS, yo where was d noble convent; founded in the 
reign of Richard II. for monks of the OCurthufian 
It was richly endowed, and continued to flou- 
riſh till the general diſſolution of religious houſes, 
when ins-annual{revenues amounted to 3821;-58. 12d, 
Great part of the building ſtill remains, particularly a 
bandſome tower, and from a view of the whole it ap- 
pears to have been originally a ſpacious and magnifieent 
Quure. (ay L 
92 another village, called An DEN, was a Benedic- 
tine nunnery, founded about the year 1150, by Peter 
de Hoton, and dedicated to St. Andrew. {t "was 
but a place, the 2 revenues, at its diſſolu- 
1 , ount on to 17. by: N "1 
""'Y — is 7 fituated on the banks of the 
river Tees, which divides this bounty from Durham; 
and over the river is a handfome ſtone bridge. But 
the greateſt ornament of the river Tees is à beautifut 
and romantic cataract, of — we {hall here give an 
accurate and elegant engraving, To “ 
The town of — is exeseding populous, andthe 
inhabitants carry on à great trade in lead, torn, and 
butter, with the dealers in London; but the houſes 
are meanly built, and the fireets-very itregula. 
The weekly market is on Thurſday; and the town 
is diſtant from London 237 miles ö : 
This town has been frequently overflowed by the 
breaking of the banks of the river Tees, particultrly 
in 1753, when the whole town, as well as the lands 
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adjoining, were laid ſeven -feet under water. The 
bridges were broken down, houſes and corn waſhed 
away, and many cattle drowned. 3 
owards the latter end of the year 1771; another 
inundation happened here, which was attended with 
more fatal conſequenees than the former; many of the 
inhabitants being utterly ruine .. * 


Srokkbsker is a very antient town, ſituated on the | 
with ſtone, and the roof ſupported by fix neat co- 
+ } 


banks of the river Wiſk. It is a long {tr : place 
with poot houſes, and very Neigen Nes - 


leaſt particular notice. I is, however, toterably 
pulous, and the inhabitants carry on à conſiderable 
trade in corn. The weekly market is on Saturday, 
and the ton is diſtant from London 238 miles. 
In the reign of Henry J. Stephen Mainil; a Nor- 
man baron, founded '# eonverit for Auguſtine monks 


at SCRATHE, à village near this place, but not any | 


remains of the building are now to de ſeen. 
Gr8nOROUGH, or Goissen oon, is à neat, well- 
built town, fituated in one of the moſt delightful parts 
of the county, and ſurrounded with pleafant fields and 
beautiful meadows. It had. formerly an abbey, the 
church of which, from ſome remains ſtill ſtanding, 
appears to have been little inferior to the beſt cathe- 
The inhabitants of this town — 2 conſiderable 
trade in iron, allum, and ſeveral other artieles. The 
— — is on Monday, and the ton is diſtant 
from ondon 246 miſee s 
 Giſborough is ſituated in the moſt northern part of 
the county, and in a diſtriẽt diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of Cleveland. This diſtrict {6 enevuntetidion three 
des by the German Ocean, and the mouth of the 
river Tees, and receives its name from the high rocks 
and precipices/ with whieh it abounds, the word Cleve 
ing a rock. It has, however, many fertile ſpots, 
and 1s remarkable for giving, together with South- 
Ä the title of Duke te the noble family of 


About'the middle of this difri&t, five miles to the 
north of mgh, is Kirk Leatham, the ſeat of 
My Turner, 

ot, and the building is one of the handſomeſt of its 
ze in England. The front is 132 feet in | h, 
and the depth backwards 65 feet. On the firſt floor 


ſq. It is ſituatedd in a delightful 1 


ts nor 

does it contain any public building that merits the 2 | 
po- feet in diameter, and eovered with a dome: It was 

built by Mev Chotm 

other monumental ſtatues, are thoſe of that 


* 


done b Wilton. Through every part 


q 
' 


, 
* 


| and execu 
+ to beaqualled. k. [ 


A3GOM AH 12 
is a ſpacious gallery, adorned vi as 
and all the rooms are finiſhed in themoſt — — 


ner. The dining - room is - exceeding | 
the chi pieces are of the beſt Sienna mahle, 
of this hand- 


ſome Hructure elegance and convenience are io blended 


together; that it may be ſaid to equal the firſt pruate 
' manſion m the kingdom. hSnages: 3 090 1990] 
Phe gardens are laid out with grea - anda; / 
the + © a from whence is a2 
2 — htful pro Derr 


At x ſmall diſtance. from the houſe are ſeveral pub · 
lic edifices, erected by Mr. Turner's anceſtors, name 


ly, in hoſpital, z-grammar<ſchool, a church und 4. 


mauſoleum. T | . Fi on 
FThe hoſpital is a largehandforne ing iriciofia ; 
three ſides of à ſquare, and was founded ws 
Turner ia the year 307, for ten old men, ten old wo 
1 4 irta, we art provided with 
allithe aries In — — 
out apprentices The and gi re admitted be- 
Wade e & ofnme 22 es it at ſᷣ - 
teen are coated at going out and after ſo- 
ven year ure ors dringen 


292 4d; Phe boſpital is under the directiom 
of a 'ghaplain, à maler, à miſtreſt, and u nurſe Ad- 
joining. th 10 & fmall, but neat chapel, the roof of 
which id afched in compartments; and ſupported by 
four light and handſome lone  coturns. The eatt: 


window ig exceeding beautiful, and over the alter is 2 
fine painting om glaſs of the Wie men making theit: 
offerings i 


The | grammiar-ſchool- wil founded in #769 by 


Cho [Purner, Eſq.-who endowed it with 1 
year for the maſter, 


b 
| k for the uſher; and $ol. for 
— — and other uſes. It is a large; hand- 
ome, quadrangular building, and has a | fur- 


| niſhed with many valuable books. In it are feveral 
curioſities, among which is 'a-carving of St. George 


and the Dragon cut out of one piece of box- wood, 
wd with ſuch minute — as is ſcarcely 


The urch is'a/light and hatidſptie ReuRure, bulle 


lumns of the Tufear order. | ef 
The mayſsleuary adjoining is a eireular room, 20 
ley Turner, and in it, among 
mental { gentle- 
mam and William Turner, Eſq. done by Scheemaker. 
Charles Furner, Big. the preſent poſſeſſor of this 
beautiful manſion; has made conſiderable improve- 
ments in its-neiglibourhood. ' The rods every 
teading to the houſe were formerly exceeding bad: 
thoſe near it R repaired at his own expetice,- and 
raifed 4 conſiderable: ſubic = throughout the dif- 
trict of Cleveland, to render them all equally good 5 
and they have been ſome time finiſhed in ſuch a man- 
ner, as not to be-inferior to moſt of the turnpike 
roads in the kingdom. | if: 


burnt, after which his aſhes were depoſited in a veſſel 
of porphyry, and ſent to Nome. ® N 
About ten mites ſouth-eaſt of Gifhorough is 4 very 
conſiderable village called EcTox ; but it does not 
contain any thing femarkadle. 6 | 
Near 1 — is GxoMoND, or GROSMONT-ABBEY, 
fo called a nunnery founded there by Joanna, 
the wife of Robert de Furnham, as a cell to the con- 
vent of Gramont in France, It continued till the ge- 
neral diſſolution of religious houſes, but the whole of 
the building has been long ſince totally demoliſhed. 
WurrrsByY'is a large, populous town, fituated near 
— | 2 of a ſtream called 
the Ek. It is a place of great antiquity, as appears 
from Oſway king of Northambertend, a 
venth century founded à convent here, and gave alt 
the lands in the neighbourhood for its ſupport; in 


memory 


| — 4 g — — of their 
aviour during that time, teceive'a benefaction 
55-41, 8 ; 


who in the ſe- 
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memory of having ſlain Penda, king of Mercia, and 


8 72 army. 


In the year 663 a conference was held in this town 


between the diſciples. of St. Auſtin the monk and the 
Scdttich pricſts in the preſence of king Oſway, relative 
to the time of keeping Eaſter. The Scotch (clergy 
inũſted on keepi Eaſter on the day which they. had 
been taught it ha 
from pa 
t 
h 


ut the diſciples of Auſtin declared, 


the keys of the kingdom of heaven. The king 
at length ended the controverſy, by ordering that it 


ſhould: be. kept according to the Romiſh ritual, and 
the | Scottiſh. clergy, returned to their own country, 


greatly diſguſted. trag 

One Hilda, a Saxon lady, founded a nunnery here; 
but when the Danes landed on the coaſt, they mur- 
dered the nuns, and burnt the ſtructure. It was, 
however; rebuilt ſoon after the Cong 
tinued to flourith in 
ſolution of religious houſes, when its annual revenues 
amounted to $651; 


the latter of which is ſeen at a conſiderable di a 
At preſent Whitby is a conſiderable town, and the 
inhabitants carry on a 
tiſh;, The beſt and ſtrongeſt veſſels uſed in and 
for the coal trade are built here, and upwards; ot 300 


ſhips belong to this place. Many of their ſhips are 
- — — with fiſh to the Roman catholic coun- 


ſenty | 
tries up the Mediterranean. They alſo trade to the 


altic, Norway, and as far as Archangel on the 


hite Sea. 


The houſes are ſtrongly built of ſtone, and mode 


very convenient; nor is there any town on the coaſt 


where the inhabitants are more diſtinguiſned for their 
induſtry. They have three offices for inſuring ſhips, 
which muſt al ways be of the utmoſt — ads 
ing town, as it gives encquragement to in „ by 
— — from being ruined by any bold 
undertaking. n 9 dne nei 543 hh 
In the reign of queen Anne the pier being greatly 
ecayed, the inhabitants obtained an act of parlia- 
ment for rebuilding it; and many works have been 
lately made for the more convenient duildiog, fitting 
out, and repairing of ſhips : no. lefs than four dry 
docks have been erected within theſe few years; and 
by additions to its moles or piers, the port has been 
rendered much more ſafe and commodious than it was 
On dhe eaſt fide. of the mouth of the harbour are 
cliffs nearly perpendicular, which riſe about 180 feet 
above the level of the ſea. At high water they are 
vaſhed by the waves, but at low water the fea retires, 
and leaves a dry ſhore of a conſiderable breadth. The 
ſhore conſiſts of a ſmooth flat rock, reſembling ſlate : 
this rock the inhabitants call a ſearr, and it is in a 
er overſpread with looſe ragged rocks: and large 
— ſeattered on it in great diſorder and confuſion. 
Within the ſurface of this ſcarr, and in the lower 
ſtratum of theſe eliffs, are found, in great plenty, ſe- 
veral natural curioſities, particularly ſnake ſtones, 
rolled up in ſpiral volutes, the bodies of which are 
neat. and perfect, but all of them want heads. 
They are encloſed in hard coundiſn ſtones, of the co- 


ſour of the ſcarrs and lower ſtratum of the cliffs, 


Many petrified ſhells are likewiſe found here, ſome of 
which, it is conjectured, have laid ever ſince the uni- 
verſal deluge. _ toro: Sc 
Under theſe cliffs is a lonely walk, which cannot 
ail of affording an agreeable; amuſement to a philo- 
hic and contemplative mind. The foaming waves 
beneath; the lofty. precipices above, and the ruins of 
a world the manifeſt yeſtigia of the univerſal deluge, 
confpire-to form a ſcene ſolemn, grand and awful, and 


to diſpoſe the mind to a ſerious meditation on the om- | 


nipotence of the Creator of the world, and the mighty 
changes and ſtupendous revolutions, which this globe 
Whitby has a weekly * on Saturday, and is 
diſtant from London 243 miles. bs 
SCARBOROUGH. is a very conſiderable town, and 


4 by thoſe who converted them 
—— | 
id! it on the day preſcribed by St. Peter, who: 


ueſt, and con- 
t ſplendor till the general diſ- 


iy of the walls are left ill: 
ſtanding together with the church and a lofty tower, 


great trade in coals and 


built in the moſt romantic manner that can 4; 

. £ : | t 0 
gined. It is Gtuated on a rock, and is in the — 
eicen! that a perſon th 

the whole at once. at ſea has a perfect view 


On the uppermoſt part of the hill, above the town, 


11: the earl of Albemarle, in the reign of king Stephen? 


founded a; ſtrong and magnificent - caſtle, wh; 
mained till the civil wars . laſt * 
— of it was deſtroyed ; but there is ſtill ſo 
| ag to convey. an i s origi 

deur. 7 e 55 5 ee l 
At preſent Scarboroughis a v popu pul | A 
riſhing town, and contains . — —.— 
It has one of the beſt harbours in the kingdom, 
which: affords ſhelter for ſuch ſhips as may happen to 
be in diſtreſs between - Shields and the mouth of the 
Humber.  A_confiderable_trade is carried on by the 
inhabitants, who ſupply. the city of York and other 
places with fiſh ; and the ſailors have erected an alms⸗ 
' houfe, or hoſpital, for the reception of their Widows, | 
But what chiefly renders this place remarkable is, 
| ts Spa, to which, during the ſummer, great num- 
bers of the, nobility and gentry reſort, - to drink the 

waters. They are eſteemed very falutary in curi 
many inveterate diſorders; and thoſe. who drink them 
uſually bathe in the ſea. . Fo this Spa may be af- 
cribed the riches and populouſneſs of the: place, oc- 
caſoned by the yaſt ſums of money ſpent by thoſe 
* wk it for the women oc the waters 
In the year- 1237 this famous ſpa was near being 
loſt by a very W accident, It lies ſouth from 
the town, on the ſands fronting the ſea to the eaſt; 
and on the back of it, to the weſt, was a; high cliff, 
fifty -four yards above high-water mark. The faith 


—— —¾ 


or Wharf conſiſted of a large body of. ſtone, bound 

by. timbers, and, was a fence againſt; the ſea, for the 

ſecurity of che ſpa-houſe. It was 76 feet long, and 
12 feet high. The houſe and buildings are an a level 

with the ſtaith, at the north end of which, on a ſmall 
riſe above the level ſands, were the ſpa wells. 

On the 20th of December, in the morning, a great 


crack was heard from the cellar of the ſpa-houſe, and 
on ſearch being made, it was diſcovered to be rent. 
The night following another crack was heard, and in 
the moraing the, inhabitants were ſurprized to ſee the 


ſtrange form it was in, and got ſeveral gentlemen to 


view it, who thinking the houſe could not ſtand long, 
| adviſed them to remove their! goods; but this advice 


— 


— 


they neglected. ,, On the Thurſday following, be- 


| tween two and three in the afternoon, another crack 


was heard, and the cliff behind it rent 224 yards in 


length, and 36 in breadth, and was all in motion, 
I 


lowly deſcending for ſeveral: hours. The top of the 
cliff contained about an acre of paſture-land, and 
had cattle then feeding on it. At length it ſettled 
about 17 yards perpendicular below its tormer height. 
The ſides of the cliff neareſt the ſpa ſtood —— 
but were in many parts broken and forced. forwards 
to the ſea. The ground, when ſunk, continued on a 
level, and the next morning the cattle were ſtill feed- 
ing on it, the main land being as a wall on the welt, 
and a part of the fide of the cliff as a wall to the eaſt x 
but the whole appeared in ſuch confuſion as is not to 
be deſcribed. - As the ground ſunk, the earth or ſand, 
* which the people were-accuſtomed to walk under 
the cliff, roſe out of its natural. poſition. far above 100 
yards in length and 26 in breadth, on each ſide o the 
faith, north and ſouth; and was, in ſome places, ſix, 
and/in others ſeven yards above its former level, The 
ſpa- well roſe with it, but no ſooner began to riſe, than 
it ceaſed running, and was; for ſome time laſt. Even 
the ſtaith, which was computed to be in weight 2463 
tons, roſe entire and whole, twelve feet higher than 
its former poſition, but rent a little in the front, and 
forced forwards 20 yards towards the ſe n. 

The moſt reaſonable conjecture at that time given 
for this ſtrange phænomenon was a8 follows: The 
ſtaith, or wharf, a ſhort time before, having been 
thrown down by the violence ↄf the ſea, one Mr. 
Vincent was employed to rebuild it. He cauſed a 


trench / to be dug, which was, with great difficulty 


cleared of water; and when this was compleated, be 
N found 
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in ſeveral parts of the trench, he could 


pe nt his cane up to the head : from this it was 


ded, that ail the earth under the ſtaith 

= pr Aro ſpongy nature, and that it was much 
the ſame bel ] In o 5 
ſides of the cliff adjoining. owing this, 

—_ hare; and the cliff (which were of ſo vaſt a 
wei ht, as, by computation, to amount to 261,360 


tons,) preſſing gradually upon, and into, the ſwampy | 
3 


neath it, would of courſe raiſe the 
— — in the front, and produce thoſe ſur- 
— effects we have mentioned Nane. 
After clearing away the ruins, and ſearching dili- 
ntly, they again found the ſpa-ſpring, which, on 
2 12 eared rather improved than impaired by the 
iſa 9 at preſent the whole is in a more flou- 
— wy condition than it-was previous to the accident. 
a Since that time many new buildings have been ad- 
ded yo the town, for the accommodation of the no- 
bility and gentry, during the ſeaſon for drinking the 
A : and they have a fine aſſembly houſe, with a 
dall wom and other places of publie entertainment. 
The government of the tawn is veſted in two bai- 
liffs, a recorder and a common-council of the princi- 
— inhabitants, with a town-clerk and other proper 


. market is on Thurſday; and the town 


is di ondon 221 miles. 
1 —— — — to the ſouth by weſt of Scarbo- 
rough is a large village called SEAMORE, which was 
once ſo conſiderable as to have a weekly market ; but 
that has been long ſince diſcontinued. In 1594 à re- 
bellion was begun at this place by one Thomas Day, 
2 pariſh-clerk and a mad enthuſiaſt, who, with the aſ- 
fiſtance of two others, raiſed' a body of 'men, under 
pretence of redreſſing religious grievances. They 
ſoon increaſed to upwards of 3000, and their firſt ex- 
loit was to deſtroy the beacons on the coaſt, and ſet 
fire to the houſes of the inhabitants. After this, they 
roceeded to greater acts of cruelty ; for one Mr. 
White, a country gentleman, having remonſtrated 
with them on the impropriety of their conduct; they 
barbarouſly murdered him, as alſo Mr. Savage, a 
merchant, Mr. rey ſteward to Sir Walter Mild- 
may, and one Mr. Cropton. The people were now 


dreadfully alarmed ; but the ſheriff, having raiſed the | 


fe Comitatus, marched againſt the inſurgents, 
—_—_ offer of pardon (which had been ſent him 
from the king,) to all, except the ring-leaders, who 
would immediately deſiſt, and return to their families. 
Theſe terms were readily embraced, and the chiefs 
being taken, were carried to Vork, where they were 
tried on the ſtatute of high-treaſon, and being found 
guilty, were executed, ; ; 

A little to the weſt of Seamore is a ſmall village, 
called WICKHAM, where was a convent for nuns of the 
Ciſtertian order, founded by one of the barons in the 
— of king Stephen; but it was only a poor place, 
an 


the whole of the building has been long ſince de- 


moliſhed. 

PICKERING is a large town, fituated on a hill, by 
the ſide of a brook, amidſt the mountains called Black- 
moor. The houſes in general are very mean build- 
ings, and the ſtreets irregular and badly paved. It 
has an old ruinous caſtle, and the manor is ſubject to 
the duchy of Lancaſter. A court is held in the caſtle 
for the recovery of all. debts under forty ſhillings, 
and alſo for determining diſputes between the inha- 
ditants. : 

The weekly market is on Monday ; and the town 
is diſtant from London 223 miles. | 

KirkBy-Mooks1DE is ſituated on the edge of a 
moor, near the river Rye. It was originally called 
only Kirkby, but received the additional epithet 
Moorſide from its ſituation on the ſide of Blackmoor, 
and to diftinguiſh it from ſeveral other towns of the 
name of Kirkby, It was formerly a very conſiderable 


place, hut it is now ſo fallen to decay as not to con- 


tain any thing that merits particular deſcription. It 
has, however, a weekly market on Wedneſday ; and 
is diftant from London 222 miles. 

At a ſmall village called LasTINGram, in the 


53 | 


ow the foundation of the ſpa-houſe, and 
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ated on the banks of the river Rye. 


neighbourhood of this town, was a monaſtery foun- 
ded before the Conqueſt, and in latter times annexed 
to the abbey of St. Mary at York; but not any re- 
mains of the building are now to be ſeen 
HeLmsLev' is a very antient town, pleaſantly ſitu- 
It is at preſent 
exceeding handſome, the houſes being all built of 
ſtone in the neateſt manner, and covered with ſlate. 
It had formerly a ſtrong caſtle, but it does not appear 
by whom built, nor are there any remains of it now 


to be ſeen. 


The town has a weekly market on Saturday ; 
and is diſtant from London 221 miles. Fe 

In the reign of Henry I. a ſtately convent was foun- 
ded about a mile north of this town, called Rivaulx- 
Abbey, by Walter d'Eſpee, to perpetuate the me- 
mory-of his only ſon, 'who loſt his life by a fall from 
bis horſe, It was richly endowed for monks of the 
Ciſtertian order, and at the diſſolution of religious 
houſes its annual revenues amounted to 3311. Several 
parts of this antient ſtructure are. ſtill. ſtanding, from 
which an idea may be formed of its original magnifi- 
cence. ; 
Near Helmſley is Duxcomne Pank, the beautiful 
ſeat of Mr. Duncombe. The houſe is exceeding ipa- 
cious, and built on one of the fineſt plans that could 
have been drawn. The hall is 60 feet lon „ and 40 
broad, and adorned with a great variety of beautiful 
paintings, executed by the gresteſt maſters in Italy. 
It is ſupported by pillars of the Corinthian order, 
with a curious ceiling of ſtucco, and the chimney- 
pieces of fine marble. The ſaloon is extremely grand, 
divided into three compartments, and the great din- 
ing- room is finiſhed in the ſame maſterly manner. 
The drawing-room is adorned both with paintings 
and ſtatues, and tlie bed-chambers, and other apart- 
ments, are all hung with the richeſt damaſks. ' 

The gardens are alſo extremely fine, being laid out 


with yum taſte, and adorned with curious tem- 


ples, from whence the proſpects are charming be- 
yond imagination. In different parts are ſerpentine 
rivers, which, with the fruit trees and ſhrubs, heigth- 
en the natural beauties, ' and give the whole a moſt 
delightful appearance. 9570 | 

To theeaſt of Duncombe Park is a ſmall village, 
called NewBURGH, where was a monaftery, founded 
in the reign of king Stephen, by Roger de Mowbray, 
for Monks of the Auguſtine order. It remained till 
the general diſſolution of religious houſes, when its 
annual revenues amounted to 4751. but not any re- 
mains of the building are now to be ſeen. 

MaLTon (or, as it is now called, New MaLTon, 
to diſtinguiſh it from another that antiently ſtood on 


the ſame ſpot,) is pleaſantly ſituated on the river 
Derwent, which divides it into two equal parts, a} - 


the communication is preſerved | by an exceeding 
good ſtone bridge over the river. In former times 
here was a caſtle, of which there are ſtill ſome re- 
mains. Alſo a convent founded in the reign of king 
Stephen; but the whole of this has been long ſince 
demoliſhed. Þ 201 | | 
At preſent the town is large, populous, and well 
built, and the inhabitants carry on à conſiderable 
trade in corn, butter, and other articles. It is an 
antient borough by preſcription, and returns two 
members to parliament. The government is veſted 
in a bailiff, aſſiſted by a common-couneil of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants. The weekly market is on Satur- 
day, and the town is diſtant from London 215 miles. 
Near Malton is a ſmall village, called Autsr, 
where the Romans had a military ſtation. The ruins 
of an old caſtle are ſtill viſible on the top of a hill near 
the river, and many coins have been dug up atdiffer- 
ent periods. It was certainly a place of great import- 
ance' when the Romans left the iſland, and the 
Saxon kings of Deira uſed it as one of their Summer 
retreats. | 
In the ſame neighbourhood is a fmall village, called 
BROUOCHTON, where was formerly an hoſpital for le- 


pers; but not any remains of the building are now 


to be ſeen. | | 
About eight miles weſt of Malton is Eas1ix6wourD, 
1 F _ a long 
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a long ſtraggling place, and very populous ; but it 
does not contain any thing that merits particular de- 


1 4 2 1 

o the north- eaſt of Eaſingwould is a village cal- 
led Suni -Hurrog, famous in former times for 
having 3 ſtrong caſtle, It was built by one of the 
biſhops of Durham ſoon after the Conqueſt ; and du- 
ring the civil wars in the reign of king Stephen, it 
was often - ed, and ſuſtained conſiderable da- 
mage, It was afterwards one of the ſeats of Richard 

III. when he was duke of Glouceſter ; fince which 
time it has -paſſed through different hands, and what 
now remains of it, together with the manor, is the 

rty of lord Irwin. 

About 6x miles from Malton is CasTLE-Howarp, 
the noble and magnificent ſeat of the earl of Carliſle, 
It is finiſhed from a plan of fir Joha Vanburgh's, and 
eſteemed one of the fineſt houſes in England. On 
entering at the great door, you come to the hall, 
which js thirty-three feet ſquare, and ſixty high, with 
a marble dome, ſupported by Corinthian pillars. The 
ceiling is of ſtucco, and the walls are finely painted, 
and adorned with buſts and ſtatues. The ſaloon is 
thirty-four fect long, and twenty-four broad, adorned 
with-many capital paintings, purchaſed at a great ex- 


| the grandfather of the preſent earl; and on | 
the left of it is the dining-room, twenty-eight feet 


Jong and twenty-one broad, with grand chimney- 
pieces of Sienna marble, and all the ſaſhes of the win · 
dows richly gilt. The drawing-room is equally cu- 
rious, and near it are the dreſſing rooms, finiſhed 
with the greateſt profuſion that can be imagined. The 
gallery is ado with many curious paintings, and 
in it are ſome. coins of the Roman emperors, with 
buſts and other pieces of antiquity. l 

The gardens of this cou manſion are laid out 
with the greateſt taſte; and the park, which is large, 
commands a moſt delightful proſpect. 
In one part of the park is a circular building in the 
Tuſcan order, where the remains of this noble famil 
are depoſited, and over it is a moſt elegant chapel. 
In ſhort, this ſtately ſtructure, with its decorations, 
is ſuitable to the dignity of the greateſt Britiſh peer, 
and muſt convey to ſtrangers à high opinion of the 
riches of the Engliſh nobility, 
Having thus deſcribed every thing worthy of notice 
in thoſe two diviſions of Yorkſhire, called the North 
and Weſt Ridings, we ſhall now proceed to the 


third and laſt, namely, 
Tu DB AST. RIDING. 


 Kitnan (the firſt town we come to from New 
Malton in the laſt diviſion) is a place of great anti- 
quity, and was formerly of 
preſent in a very poor condition, not containing any 
thing 
from London 200 miles. 

In the reign of king Stephen one of the barons 
founded a convent for Gilbertine nuns at WorrEx, 
near Kilham, which -continued to flouriſh in great 
ſplendor till the general diſſolution of religious houſes, 
but the whole of the building has been long fince de- 
moliſnedt. „ſtoingt 

[  BxiDLiNGTON, or as it is ſometimes called Bur- 
LINGTON, is ſituated on the German Ocean, and was 
formerly of t repute for its convenient harbour; 
but that has been long ſince neglected, and few ſhips 


come into it at preſent, though ſeveral acts of parlia- 


ment have been paſſed for keeping it in proper re- 


Fe The town is chiefly inhabited by fea-faring people, 


and has a ſmall trade, in which are rue about 
ten or a dozen ſhips. It has alſo a cuſtum- houſe, and 


is conſidered as a member of the port of Hull. 
The principal ſupport of the town at preſent de- 
pends upon thoſe who frequent it for bathing, and in 
the latter part of the ſummer it is generally crowded | 
with ſtrangers. _ Til | | 
In the reign of Henry I. a ſtately convent was 
of the order 


founded in this town for canans reg 
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miles. 


t repute; but it is at 


1 


that merits particular deſcription. It has, how- 
ever, a weekly market on Saturday, and is diſtant. 


— 2 — 


of St. Auguſtine. It continued 7 WT 

diſſolution of religious houſes, — al — 

2 — to 5471. 98, 11d. ual re- 

Ihe tOWn has a weekly | 

is diſtant from London oe _— er demie, a 
About three miles to the north-weſt of Burlington 


is F LAMBOROQUGH-HEAD, a promontory. which leads 


into the ſea, and forms the bay of Buy! 
on it is a light-houſe, — 22 2 
hs promontory is a large ditch called Earl's D 4 
which was made by the antient earls of Holde 7 0 
as — boundary to their juriſdiction. IO 
ORNSEY is a ſmall town, ſituated on the | 
the ſouth of Burlington <7 oy almoſt — 
by an arm of the German. Geean. The church is 2 


handſome gothic ſtructure, and its ſpire, which is ſeen 


at a conſid diſtance, 
2 erable dil e, ſerves as à land- mark for 
The town has a weekly market on Mon ; 
* 92 London 189 miles. A Bs andis 
t a village called NUnKELLiNG, near H. 
was a convent. for nuns of the Begedictine order 
— b yy of the barons in the reign of king 
n; not any remai ildi 
non ay — y ns of the building are 
OCKLINGTON is a very agreeable town, pleaſa 
ſituated near a ſmall river that falls into the — 
but it does not contain any building that merits par- 
ticular deſcription, The weekly market is on Satur- 
day, and the town is diſtant from London 196 


In the neighbourhood of this town was fou 
moſt bloody battle, of which the following _s 
3 hen Willia 

In 1066, when William the Norman laid the 

for the conqueſt of England, he ſent — — 
Harfagar, king of Norway, inviting him to make a 
deſcent on the north of Yorkſhire, in order to divide 
Harold's forces, that he might make his on expedi- 
tion the more eaſy, Accordingly the Norwegians ſet 
fail, and Janded at the mouth of the Humber, laying 
all before them waſte with fire and ſword, 

As ſoon as the news of their landing was brought 
to Harold, he marched againſt them with a ſtrong 
army, and a bloody battle enſued at Standford bridge, 
near Pocklington, in which the king of Norway and 
moſt of his army were killed. Thoſe who eſcaped 
owed their liyes to the bravery of one of their own 
countrymen, . Who defended the bridge againſt the 
Engliſh, and with his battle - ax flew forty men before 
he was overpowered. and killed, Harold purſued the 
fugitives to their ſhips; but hearing that the Nor- 
mans had ſailed to invade his kingdom, he made peace 
with the Norwegians, and marched ſouth, to oppoſe 
the enemy. 

At a village called W1LpeRFossE, about four miles 
north-weſt of Pocklington, was a priory of Benedic- 
tine nuns. There was alſo another monaſtery of the 
ſame order at à village called NUxn-BUuRNHOLM, about 
four miles eaſt of Pocklington. And at WARTERE, 
about two miles north of Burnholm, was a priory for 
canons of the order of St. Auguſtine ; but not any 
remains of either of theſe buildings are no to be (cen. 

W1GHTON is à very antient town, and generally 
ſuppoſed to have been one of the Roman {tations ; 
for in its neighbourhood are ſtill the remains of one 
of their exploratory towers, and many antiquities 
have been found on the ſpot at different periods. 

The town, at preſent, does not contain any thing 
remarkable, being only a poor decayed place, nor is 
the ſituation either agreeable or healthy. It has, 
however, a weekly market on Wedneſday, and is dil- 
tant from London 191 miles. a 

In the neighbourhood. of this town is a ſmall vil- 
lage called GODMANHAM, famous in former times 
for having a temple in it erected by the Pagan Saxons; 
but not any remains of this antient ſtructure are now 
to be ſeen. | 

At another village called ELLE RTOx was a convent 
for nuns of the Ciſtertian order, founded in the reign 
of Henry II. but the whole of the building has been 


long ſince demoliſhed, > Howpen 
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YORKSHIRE, 


arge and populous town, but its ſitu- 
+ & unhealthy and — — — 
f round near the conflux of t uſe 
mo rome HOY ſo that it has been frequently 
— by the inundations of thoſe rivers. 
OT he church is a noble gothic ſtructure, with a lofty 
| foire, and near it is a lace belonging to the biſhops 
of Durham, who are lords of the manor. But there 
are not any other buildings that merit particular de- 


Rr market is on Saturday ; and the town 


is di London 179 miles. 154 
J a_— a vil — near Howden, the earls 
of Northumberland had formerly a ſtrong caſtle, in 
which was a curious collection of records concerning 
northern antiquities ; but not any remains, either of 
the caſtle or library, are now to be ſeen. 

BEveRLEY is à large, handſome, and populous 


| Howpen is a 
ation is exceedin 


town, pleaſantly ſituated on a canal cut from the ri- 


ver Hull to this town, for the convenience of boats 


; and in 1727 it was made deeper and 
— act of parliament, for veſſels of larger 
burthen. 


The town is about a mile in length, the ſtreets are 
broad and well paved, and the buildings in general 


ding handſome. | 
—_— ad formerly four pariſh churches, but they are 


now reduced to two, namely, St. John's and St. 
Mary's, beſides which there are ſeveral meeting 
houſes for proteſtant diſſenters. _ ; | 

St. John's church (called the Minſter from its hav- 
ing had a monaſtery in former times) is of great anti- 
quity. It was founded by king Athelſtan, and en- 

joyed many privileges, particularly that of a ſanctu- 
ary for perſons ſuſpected of capital crimes. The chair 
of refuge, or ſtone on which the criminals fat, is ſtill 
to be ſeen at the upper end of the choir ; and on it is 
an inſcription, intimating, that whoever fled to it 
ſhould be ſcreened from the ſecular power. 

In 1664 as ſome men were digging to make a grave 
in this church, they diſcovered a vault of free-Aone, 
fifteen feet long, and about two broad. It contained 
2 ſheet of lead four feet long, in which were ſome 
aſhes, bones, beads, braſs pins, iron nails, and other 
relics ; and on the ſheet was a leaden plate with an in- 
ſcription, intimating, that the church had been con- 
ſumed by firein 1188, and that the bones of St. John 
Beverley, archbiſhop of York, who founded a con- 
vent in the church, had been depaſited in this vault. 

This antient ſtructure is 334 feet in length, and 
the breadth of the croſs iſle is 160 feet. The whole 
fabrick was repaired and beautified in the reign of 
George I. and one fir Michael W harton left 4500). as 
a perpetual fund to keep it in good condition. 

The north wall of the great croſs iſle having de- 
clined from the perpendicular, it was reſtored to its 
proper attitude by an engine invented by Mr. Thorn- 
ton of York ; but the repairs lately added, being in 
the Grecian taſte, and mixed with the gothic, great 
part of the original ſimplicity is loſt, 

At the entrance of the choir, under the organ, are 
ſix Tonic pillars ; and over the altar isacurious wooden 
arch, ſupported by eight Corinthian columns fluted. 
The galleries are ſupported by Doric pillars; and the 
pulpit and reading deſk are curiouſly carved. The 

ictures of king Athelſtan and St. John of Beverley 
ng on a tablet near the choir. There is a monu- 
ment of one of the firſt of the Piercy's, ſuppoſed to 
be above fix hundred years old ; and behind the altar 
is a curious marble one of fir Michael Wharton. 

St. Mary's, which is alſo a fine gothic ſtructure, is 
built in the manner of a cathedral, and is very ſpa- 
cious. In the year 1528 the ſteeple fell down during 
the time of divine ſervice, which beating in part of 
the church, ſeveral perſons loſt their lives. 

Here is an excellent free-ſchool, where youth are 
qualified for the univerſity ; and it has three exhi- 
bitions in St. John's College, Cambridge. 

In the market-place is a beautiful crols, ſupported 
by eight columns, each of one entire ſtone, erected 
at the expence of fir Charles Hotham and fir Michael 
Wharton. Near it is a ſpacious hall, in which the 
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ſeſſions are held for the Eaſt Riding of the county; 
and here alſo is held a court called the Provoſt Court, 
where all matters of diſpute that happen in the diſ- 
trict are heard and determined, except titles to land. 

This town received its charter of incorporation 
from queen Elizabeth, by which it is under the go- 
vernment of a mayor, recorder, twelve aldermen, and 
a — of the principal inhabitants. It 
ſends two members to parliament, who are choſen 
by the freemen in general. 

The chief trade of this town conſiſts in making 
malt, bone lace, and tanning leather; and the town. 
being pleaſantly ſituated, many people of ſmall for- 
tunes conſtantly reſide in it, ſo that ſtrangers are ſure 
of meeting with agreeable coinpany. 

Beverley has two weekly markets, held on Wed- 
neſdays and Saturdays; and is diſtant from London 
182 miles. 

A little to the eaft of Beverley is a pleafant village 
called Mgaux, where, in the beginning of the reign 
or king Stephen, the earl of Albemarle founded a 
convent for monks of the Ciſtertian order, In latter 
times it received conſiderable benefactions, and con- 
tinued to flouriſh till the diſſolution of religious 
houſes, when its annual revenues amounted to 4151. 

To the north of Beverley is a village called R1ssy, 
in which is a handſome ſeat belonging to Mr. Elleſker. 
It is ſituated on a riſing ground, from whence there 
is a moſt extenſive and delightful proſpect. The 
houſe has three fronts, and the gardens belonging to 
it are laid out with great taſte and elegance. 

Near this is another village called CoTTiNGToN, 
where there is a handſome ſeat belonging to one Mr. 
Watſon. The gardens are very extenſive, and the 
beautiful ſerpentine rivers running through them 
make the whole appear exceeding delightful. 

At a ſmall village, called Cave, in this neighbour- 
hood, is the ſeat of fir George Montgomery Me- 
tham. It is built in a moſt elegant manner on a lofty 
eminence, and commands a beautiful proſpe& over 
the Humber and ſeveral parts of Lincolnſhire. 

KincsTon upon Hort, generally called only 
HuLL, received the name of Kingſton, or Kingſtown, 


| from its being founded by king Edward I. and the 


additional epithet Hull, from its ſituation on the river 
of the ſame name. | 

In the reign of Edward III. when that prince was 
proſecuting the war in France, fir Michael de la Pole, 
from whom the noble family of that name defcended, 
was an eminent merchant in Hull, and contributed 
ſeveral ſums of money to ſupport the rights of his 
country, for which the king made him chief baron 
of the Exchequer. 

His ſon, who was chancellor of England in the 
reign of Richard II. tounded a convent here for 
monks of the Ciſtertian order, and alſo improved ma- 
ny of the public buildings ; but his conduR having 
rendered him obnoxious to the people, he was obli- 
ged to fly to France, where he was ſoon after mur- 
dered. His ſon, William de la Pole, prime miniſter 
to Henry VI. invited his majeſty to Hull, when the 
town was made a county of ittelf, and exempted from 
the juriſdiction of the high ſheriff, 

The ſituation of this town on the mouth of the 


Humber, near the German Ocean, is of great advan- 


tage to trade, and at preſent there are many ſhips 
from different parts conſtantly lying here. Great part 
of the trade to Holland and the Baltic is carried ot 
by the merchants of Hull, and they have alſo a con- 
ſiderable ſhare in the whale fiſhery at Greenland. 

The town is large, and encompaſſed with a wall, 
and there is a caſtle, where a company of invalids 
mount guard, All the ſtreets, and even alleys, are 
well paved, and in general kept exceeding clean. 

Here are many public ſtructures, particularly two 
handſome churches, ſeveral diſſenting meetings, and. 
a noble free-ſchool, founded by Dr. John Alcock, 
biſhop of Worceſter, in the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth. Over it is a hall, where the merchants meet 
to tranſact public bulinels, 

The exchange is an exceeding good ſtrufture, and 
there is a hall ter wool and bale goods. In the town- 


bull 
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hall, where the magiſtrates meet, is the figure of one 
of the natives of Greenland, of which the people give 
the following account, viz. That he was found by one 
of their ſhips at ſea, in a leather boat, covered with 
ſkins of rein-deer, which he drew cloſe about him 
when the water was like to get into his boat, by which 
the veſſel was preſerved from ſinking. When he was 
taken into the ſhip he would neither eat or drink, 
ſo that he died within a few days after. We have ſeen 
two of theſe Greenland boats, with the oars, one of 
which is now in the Britiſh Muſeum, and the other 
in the Surgeon's-hall at Edinburgh. 


But the greateſt ory of Hull is the Trinity Houſe, | 
of parliament, and ſupported by | 


incorporated by a 
the merchants, for the relief of aged ſeamen and their 
widows. 
creaſed to a great ſum, and the governors have power 
to make regulations from time to time, ſo that they do 
not interfere with the laws of the land. | 

A great manufactory is carried on here of ſail-cloth, 
and there are proper offices for making oil of the blub- 
ber that is brought from Greenland, 

There is a noble ſtone bridge of fourteen arches 
over the river Hull, with an alms-houſe for widows, 
a charity-ſchool for children of both ſexes, and a 
work-houſe for the poer. 

On the whole, Hull is one of the moſt flouriſhing 
towns for foreign trade of any in the north of England, 
and the fortunes acquired by the merchants are ve 
conſiderable. Within theſe few years a — 
has been erected at the expence of the inhabitants, and 
near it is a fine aſſembly room, with other places for 
public diverſions. 

The government of the town is veſted in a mayor, 
recorder, twelve aldermen, a chamberlain, a water 
bailiff, a ſheriff, with a town-clerk and other proper 
officers. The mayor is admiral of the bounds, and 
he has two ſwords carried before him, one of which 
7 given by Richard III. and the other by Henry 

The trade carried on here is very great, for a num- 
ber of the moſt conſiderable manufacturing towns be- 
ing ſituated on the rivers that fall into the Humber, 
are of infinite advantage to its commerce, enabling its 
merchants to export a variety of manufactures to moſt 
parts of the world. There are 150 ſhips belonging to 
the town, riſing from 1 to 600 tons burthen. In ſhort, 
the 2 trade is ſo great, that the cuſtoms here are 
reckoned at between 30 and 40, oool. per annum. 
The imports conſiſt of iron, copper, hemp, flax, 
canvas, Ruſſia linen and yarn, wine, oil, fruit, and 
many other commodities. | 

Hull ſends two Members to parliament, who are 
choſen by the freemen in general. It has two weekly 
markets, held on Tueſdays and Saturdays ; and is 
diſtant from London 173 miles. 

We muſt not quit this place without taking notice 
of ſome ſingular tranſactions that happened here during 
the civil wars in the laſt century. . 

Whilſt Charles I. lay at Vork, Sir John Hotham, 
governor of Hull, promiſed to ſurrender the garriſon 
and fort to him, on condition of his making an at- 
tempt to take it by means of a few of the Yorkſhire 
militia. The king, influenced by this promiſe, ſent 
his two eldeſt ſons to the place, who were both kindly 
entertained by the mayor and governor. | 

A great feaſt was provided for the young princes the 
following day ; but the company were interrupted by 
the arrival of Sir Lewis Diver, who told the gaver- 
nor the king was coming to dine with him. Hotham, 
who was not a little ſurprized at this news, conſulted 
with ſome of his friends in what manner to proceed, 


and their advice was, that he ſhould ſend a meſlage to | 


the king, deſiring him not to attempt coming into the 


his truſt. This was accordingly done, but the meſ- 
ſenger returning with a very dubious anſwer, and the 
king continuing to advance at the head of his army, 
Hotham ordered the draw-bridge to be pulled up, 
and the gates to be ſhut. | 

When the king arrived before the place, he ordered 


the governor to attend, and open the gate ; but he | 


The fund for the ſupport of it is now in- 


| 


anſwered, that he was entruſted to * 
liament, which he would do to — a par- 
offering, at the ſame time, that if the king would e 
= — | arg only twelve attendants, he — 
protected from every in 
when * y inſult, and ſuffered to depart 
ele terms were rejected by the kinę w; ; 
lar marks of diſdain, — in = mean 1338 
princes left the town, and joined their father, Want 
The king again ſent to Hotham, commandin hi 
to deliver up the town, and gave him 3 
to conſider of an anſwer, but the governor was © 
remptory in his refuſal, and even denied to admit His 
ſovereign with 30 horſe. - 
On the the 23d of April, about five in the evenin 
the king appeared before the town a ſecond time — | 
the head of a conſiderable army, and ordered Hotham 
once mere to open the gates ; but the governor per- 
ſiſting in his refuſal, the king ordered him to be ro- 
claimed a traitor, and — 2 the ſame evening to 
Beverley, where he remained that night, and next da 
ſent another meſſage to the governor, promiſing him 
a pardon if he would open the gates. Hotham ſent 
him the fame anfwer as before, and the king not hay- 
ing ammunition or artillery to begin the ſie "$4 
ed the ſame day to York, * 2 2 
When we conſider that the king had formed a de- 
ſign to ſecure Hull, we are naturally led to imagine 
that he had alſo contrived proper means to accom liſh 


| ſuch an important undertaking, eſpecially as the poſ- 


ſeſſion of that fort muſt have been of the greateſt ſer- 
vice to him during the war : but it was far otherwiſe. 
He knew that Hotham was a member of the houſe of 
commons, and that he had been appointed governor 
of Hull becauſe he was a perſon in whom they coulg 
place the greateſt. confidence; and therefore it was 
little better than madneſs in Charles to imagine that 
ſuch an experienced officer would betray his truſt, 

The conduct of the king, after he returned to 
York, was of ſuch a nature as cannot be juſtified, 
He ſent a meſſage to the parliament, informing them, 
that he had no deſign upon Hull, and repreſented 
Hotham as a traitor, becauſe he had refuſed him ad- 
mittance into a place that was his own by hereditary 
right. But the parlianent anſwered him in a more 
rational manner. They ſent him notice that the forts 
and caſtles in that part of the kingdom were commit- 
ted to his care, in order to be kept for the ſafety of 
the nation in general, but not for their deſtruction, 
and therefore his claim was altogether groundleſs. 

They continued to ſupport Hotham with men, 
arms and ammunition, ſo that the king had no way 
left of becoming maſter of Hull, but by force or ſtra- 
tagem. With reſpect to the firſt it was altogether 
impracticable, for he had not men, and althougli 
arms and ammunition had been promiſed him from 
Holland, yet they were not arrived, ſo that he was 
obliged to have recourſe to the latter. 

In the execution of this ſcheme he made uſe of one 
Mr. Beckwith, a young gentleman of Beverley, who 
was related to one of the-officers of the garriſon, but. 
the latter having revealed the affair to the governor, 
Hotham ſent the king word, he need not make the at- 
tempt, as proper meaſures were taken to prevent 

_: | 

The infatuated king ſtill thinking that the queen, 
who was then in Holland, would fend him ammunt- 
tion, did nat deſpair of reducing the place, and in 
theſe. hopes he was encouraged 5 many of his 
Engliſh ſubjects. He had alſo reſolved, it poſſible, 
to be revenged on Hotham, who had acted in ſuch a 
colluſive manner, and flattered himſelf that were he 
but maſter of Hull and Portſmouth, both the par- 


| liament and the people would ſoon come into his 
town, as he could not admit him without betraying | 


meaſures. . 

But all theſe hopes proved at laſt deluſive, and 
from this incident the king found that his parliament 
was not averſe to enter into a war with him. At leaft 
he was convinced that Hotham acted in conſequence 
of their orders, and that was made a pretext for him 
to diſplay the royal ſtandard. 

HzxpoN is a ſmall, but very neat town, 


ſituated 


near 


1 R R 3 HN T IRE, 


near a rivulet that empties itſelf into the Humber. 
It is built either on, or near the ruins of, an antient 
town called Ravenſburg, where John Baliol did ho- 


mage 


and it was at this 


to Edward I. for the kingdom of Scotland: 
place that Henry IV. landed when 


he came to oppoſe his couſin Richard II. : 
This town had formerly three churches, which 
are now reduced to one, but it does not contain any 


thing IC 


handſome monumen 


the place the 
The government of 


markable, except having ſeveral antient and 
ts; nor is there any building in 


t merits particular deſcription. 


the town is veſted in a mayor, 


recorder, nine aldermen, and two bailiffs, with a 
town-clerk and other proper officers, It ſends two 
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members to parliament, who are choſen by the free- 
men in general. The weekly market is on Thurſday, 
and the town 1s diſtant from London 181 miles. f 
PATTERINGTON, the laſt place we have to mention 
in this county, is fituated in à long promontory, called 
Spurnhead, which runs out from Heydon into the 


ſea, It is a neat town, and had formerly a harbour, 
but it is now choaked up with ſand. hos Roman 
antiquities have been dug up here; but at preſent the 
town does not contain any thing remarkable. The 
ſituation, however, is both romantic and delightful, 
and it commands a beautiful proſpect over the Hum 
ber to the ſea, It has a weekly market on Saturday, 
and is diſtant from London 191 miles. 
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A Correct Liſt of the FAIRS in YORKSHIRE. 
— | | n WE vu! | 
Places. Months. |Day: Articles ſold. Places, Months. Days Articles ſold. 
Laſt Wedn. Black- burton Whit Mon. Cattle 
in April | Bolton June 28 Ditto and Pedlary | 
Do. in May held | — 17 I Chiefy Sw; 
Aberfocth Do. in Oc- Horſes, Cat. Sheep  Bradhe 1 December 9 — 
tober F 14 
March 1 
Wedn. after \ ; = Cattle and Houſe- 
St. Luke | = hold Furniture 
January 260 Brad ford june 29 | 
February — 30 
| Thurſday | Horſes, Sheep, Ped- 20 
fortn. after lary, and Tin Ware Decemb. 21 | > Large fair for Hogs| 
| | Eaſter 22 
Thurſday | * There not being Mond. bet. 
month after a weekly market || Bridlington Whit-Sund. Linen Cloth & Toys 
Adwalton 4 | ditto > here, the fairs October 21 | 
Whit Thurſ. from Eaſter to || Brumpton November | 12 '|Horſes and Pigs 
and every | Michaelmas ma April 27 |Cattle and Sheep 
Thurſday rather be called Boroughbridge June 22 Do. Hor. & Hardw 
fortnight Fortnight Mar- October 23 Cattle and Sheep 
after till kets. Cawood May 12 [Cattle & wooden ware 
Michael- Clapham September | 21 [Sheep 
| Z C — * J 3 Cattle, Sheep, Li- 
Appletrewic ober 2 [Cattle and Horſes nen and Woolen 
aa May 11 |} Woolen Cloth, Coxwould Avgult 25 Cloth, Pewter & 
Firſt Thurſ. Pewter, Braſs, and | Hardware 
Aſkrig in June Millinery Goods Wedn. bef 
28 |] Ditto and Horned May 12 1 
45 7 4 29 "A Dewſbury Wedn. bef Cattle and Sheep 
, urſ. bet. October 10 5 
Aſtwick j e. 112 
Barns-burton May 14 Do. Horſes and Shee April Horſes, Cat. Shee 
Laſt Wedn. N Rand [| Doncaſter Auguit al ad Fediary - 
| in February | Cattle and Swine November | 26 
arnſley May 12 Ditto July 5 |] Cattle, Horſes 
Ditto, Cheeſe and || Eaſingwould ü September | 2 | Shee and Cloth 
4 : * Gooſe Pies ; Tueſd. bef, | * . 
oly Thurſ. Febru Þ 
Bawtry f N ovember 22 Cattle and Horſes Taeſd. bef. 125 
Eaſter Tueſ. Egton Ma 11 Cattle, Boots Shoes, 
Whit Tueſ. r Horles, Lea- oj Tueſd. bef. 
6 ther, &c. September 
1 July 6 Ds. Novem. N. 
10 a July 10 Toys and Pedl 
new oa þ Cattle, Sheep, Hogs || Foodlingham 1 Ociober „ 2 ary | 
ueſ. {e'n- Gargrave December Cattle and Toy 
night | be, {Dino N Third Men.“ 7 ** 
riſt. Day | and Tueſd. Cat. & Linen Cloth 
Bentham June 24 |Cattle after April | 11 N * 
mn bef. Tueſday in pn 
ebrua : 
| RTE Holy 25 2 14 | | Cattle, Horſes and Giſborough [ow N ; 
Shee Augu 26 [Ditto 
July 5 WY September | 19 
November Firſt Mond. Cattle 
Bins! January 25 [Cattle after Nov.] 11 
*** Auguſt 1 0 Do. Sheep & Linen, | 
| nk —Lafſts three days | 
33 7 G | Places. 
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Places. Months. * Commoditics ſold. | Places. Months. ow Commodities ſold. 
5 | = £40 9 | 1 —— 
March Cattle February 
April 3 Long Preſton September | Cattle 
Greſſington June 29 | err June 
September | 26 [Cattle — October | Sheep 
. | Good Friday Cloth, Braſs, Pew- Bat. before N 
Grinton ; December | 21 ter, Tin, &c. Palm Sund. attle 
Eaſter Mon. Day before 
| Mond. fort- Malton Whit Sund, | Sheep, Brafs, Pewter 
| night after October Hard war 
| Eaſter Cattle —— | Sheep B 
Satur. after | Cattle, Sh 
FO AR | [Mon. month ( Maſham Septemb. 1 Pella. and 
| | 1 = Middleham Moor |Novemb. 3 | Sheep 
| after ditto | | * Moorkirk s Leather Ware 
. 18 February 
1 Septemb. 19 i = and Pedlary Northaller ton _ Cat. Horſes & Sheep 
Halifax June 24 es ober 
Hawes Whit Mon. (Carle and Cheeſe North Duffield * A 2 and Sheep 
uly 22 [PPedlary ugu attle and Houſe- 
Haworth TS Ogober 14 Ditto & Cattle Otley November hold Goods 8 
1 Fester, Tin, Lea-Patrington July Toys 
Headon September | 25 | ther Wares; and Pickering September Cattle & Hoyſh.G 
November | 17 nenn. February 
May 19 April | Cat. Cheeſe, Cloth 
Helmſley-black- } July 16 . July | and Leather Ware 
Sheep, Linen, and | 
moor October 2 Woclen Cloth | October 
November | 6 |. Oy OT" Pocklington Seren days 
Holmsfirth October zo [Cattle — _ | "Pp 
Augult 12 itto before orſes 
er 105 Ilbekenber — } Cattle and Horſes 83 
Sec. Tueſd. Day 
in Janu Thurſd. bef. | 
Tueſd. bel. February 
Hou den - 1 25 Horſes, Cattle, and Laſt Thurſ. 
Sec. Tueſd. and Linen | in March 
in Jul Penniſton Thurſ. bef. orſes and Cattle 
[in Jul 2 Old Mayday | 
Huthersfield May 24 [Cattle and Horſes Thurſ. after, 
Hull October 10 [Horſes and Toys 22 M. m 
Ma 6 | 
Hunmanby [ October 29 5 ! ls ſ Third Sat, | 
Ingleton . November | 17 [Leather and Oatmeal lafter Chriſt-}F _ 
Kettlewell ater n : Sheep doe. after 
oh] May 8 |Cattle, Braſs, Pewter | Palm Sund. 
Keig ld November —— Ditto and Pedlary oo "—_ 1 
Auguſt 21 ow Sund. | ttle, Horſes, Li- 
Kirkby-moorkide 1 — 12 Cattle, and Horſes || ponteſract Ditto nen, and Weolen| 
; Saturd. hef. Sheep, Braſs, Pewter, Trin. Sund. Cloth, &c. 
Kirkham 1 Trin. Sund. | &c. Ditto after 
Wedn, after September 
January 24 F Furſt Tueſd. 
Wedn. after {| | in Novem. 
March 12 | Firſt Saturd. 
1 May 6 |} Cattle, Horſes, [| in Decem, 
„ Wedn. after Hogs and Sheep F _ — 
Auguſt 12 | ore Palm- 
_m_ after | — | 
October 10 'riday ſe'n. * 
December | 13 | Reeth Os = N N 
Lee * Sl. = | Horſes & Cheeſe Augult J | 
3 [July to [Horſes & Hardware Friday ſe'n. 
W en ates 8 [Ditto and Cattle bef. Novem. 
Leighton une 124 [Pedlary —_ by 
Sec. Friday alm Sund. le. Sheep, 
ſin Februar | | Richmond Firſt Saturd. . . 
Ley burn Do. in May | >Cattle and Sheep Aa July 
* 2 | eptember 
; o. Decem. | ; 
Eafter Mon. | | Ripley [Auguſt Ditto 
Little Driffield 8 6 | CHorſes and Leather | 
September | 19 | 
25 - ones 


Places 


O N K 
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Places. Months. Days] Commodities ſold. Places. Months. ays 
Thurſ. after 3 1 14 
an uar 2. attle, Horſes . 11 1 
| — afeer e and Leather * — - 
| March 21 —_ 20 
12 Firſt Frida 
| * May * * and Sheep 5 in April N 
P Firſt Thurt Ditto, Cattle and Snaith Auguſt 10 
in June Leather Firſt Friday 
Firſt Thurd, in Septem. 
aft. Auguſtſ 22 Sheep and Horſes South-Cave Trin. Mon. 
November — 8 p | 
y Whit Mon. Cattle and Sheep Stamford Bridge [November | 22 
Rotherham 4 December 1 |2itto and Horſes Stokelle Sat. before 
Holy Thurſ. Toys * 4 Trin. Sund. 
Scarborough | November | 22 N April 4 
Jeamore July I 5 Horſes, Boots, Shoes Thirſk Auguſt 3 
March 20 d Cattle October 28 
Sedbergh 1 October 29 December | 14 
Eaſter Tueſ. Cattle, Wool, Li- Firſt Mond. 
Selby June 22 nen, Tin, & Cop- Tueſd. and 
October 10 [per Ware Thame Wedn. after 
Tueſd. bef. ? une 11 
Palm Sund. f Ditto after 
| Thal bef | "I Ofober = |— 
Good Friday 4 olterton agu 2 
and every — Topeliff July 17 
other Friday — — 
till Whit: mon 2 —_— * 
5 Sunda : ay I 
zettle I April y 26 [Sheep Weighton 1 September 3 
18 8 Holy * 
I etherb/ Augu 
Auguſt | — Cat. Sheep, Lambs, ) — W * 
| 21 Wool and Leather || Whitgift uly — 
Firſt Tueſd. Thurſd. bef. 
(after October. 27 April 5 
Tueſd. after Yarum Holy Thurſ. 
Sheffield Trin. Sund. Cattle and Horſes Auguſt 2 
November | 28 October 9 
Sherborne October 6 [Horſes and Flax Whit Mond. 
March 23 Cattle and Sheep York July 10 
Palm Sun- Horſes Auguſt 12 
day Eve November | 22 
Eaſter Eve | Cattle and Sheep 
| Firſt, ſecond 
Skipton $ | & 3d Tuel, Cattle 
after Eaſter 
Whit Eve Cloth 
Augult 5 [Ditto and Horſes 
November 20 Cattle 
. | — —— 22 Horſes, Cloth, Pedlary 


Commodities ſold. 


Cattle 


Horſes and Pedlary 


Cattle and Horſes 


Horſes and Sheep 

Ditto, Cattle, Braſs, 
Pewter, &c. 

Cattle, Horſes, 

Cloth 

Horſes —Laſts 3 Days] 

3 D. } Cattle, Horſes, 


2 D. Sheep and 
Ditto and Pedlary 


and 


Leather 


Ditto and Cheeſe 
Cattle and Horſes 
Horſes and Hardware 
Ditto and Cattle 


Horſes and Sheep 


Ditto and Hogs 
Pedlary 


Cat. Horſes, Sheep] 


Cattle, S „ &C. 
— they 
have a Fair for Hor 
ſes every other Tueſ- 
day in the year 

with two great Horſ 
Fairs, one in th 
race week, abou 
the middle of Au 
guſt, and the othe 
about the middle of 
December. 
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A Correct Liſt of the RO A Ds in YORKSHIRE. 


Ditt. Diſt. 
Names of Places. | from Neighbouring Seats, Names of Places. | from Neighbouring Seats. 
TR Lon, | Lon. 
| | — 
From e to Miles Milford 180 
_ dherborn 1814 
— — Bark ſton 1824 
* was (ſee p. Towton 185 
144+ Tadcaſter 1884 
Barnby on the Moor| 147 Streethouſes 191 
1 1484 Vork | 1974 
croby 150 
Bawtry ' 0 At Bauvtry is the ſeat of lady — 1 
Roſlington Bridge | 156 Leſter From York t | 
eres 160 2 , 
obin Hood Well | 16 
Wentbridge _ | To Knareſb . . i 
Darrington 4 o Knareſborough | 18 | Two miles from Rippon is 
Ferrybridge * x mas: 21 — Park, the ſeat of 
ippon | 41 | r. Aiſlabie | 


_—_— CF 
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Diit. | : Dit. | — — 


Names of Places. | from Neighbouring Seats. Names of Places, | from | Neighbouring Se 
Lon. OW: Lon. ad reg 
From London to | Snainton 227% 
Northaller:on. 4 Brumpton 229 At Brum ton is the 
— | Wickham 230 ſir Gowns Coyley — " 
To Ferrybridge 1784 Hutton Buſhel 231 | _ 
Brotherton 1764 Eaſt Ayton 232 
Fairbourn 178 Falſgrave 236 
Micklefield 182 | Scarborough 237 
Aberford 184 
Bramum - | 188 | On the left of Bramum is N — 
Wetherby 1913 | Bramham Park, the ſeat of From London to 
Walſhford Bridge 195 fir John Goodricke, bart. Halitax and Rich- 
Allerton Park 1984 | To the left of Borough- || mond 
Boroughbridge 203 bridge is Hornby Caſtle, Oh PW 
Ditford 207 the Fat of the earl of Hol- j| To Nottingham 
Topcliffe 210 derneſs (ſee p. 544.) 123 
Cotton on the Moor 212 | On the left of Topeliffe is || Bafkwood Park 127 
Sand Hauton 215 Newby, the ſeat of the carl Papplewick 133 Two miles beyond Papple- 
Northallerton 223 of Grantham. Robin Hood's Stone] 135 wick is Newited-Abbey, 
4 Fs - _____ || Mansfield 1392 | theſeatof lord Byron, 
1 1 Pleſbey 1432 
| From London to Clown 151 
» Flamborough Head River Gunna 156 | On the left of 1582 is the 
Aughton 1604] ſeat of lord Holderneſs 
| To Barton (ſee p. Whiſton | 163 
534) 166 | Rotherham 165 | 
Croſs the Humber Netherhaw 1682 
to Hull 173 Brakeld I71 
Newland 175 | Wombwell 1734 
Beverley 182 | Near Beverley is the ſeat-of || Barnſley 1782 
Muſgrove 183z | fir Charles Thompſon, | Cailborough 182; 
Beckenſield 185+ | bart. Huland 184 
Beaſeck 1887 | Adjoining to Beverley are Cami en thorp 187] 
Wooton i894 | the ſeats of fir John Pen- Kirkb urton 190+ 
Driffield 195 nyman, bart. and J. Court- Almendſbury 193+ | About a mile on this fide 
Kilham 200 ney, eſq. Huthersfield 195 2 Almondſbury is Wood ſom 
Burlington 2071 [At Wooton is the ſeat of |} Elland 1991] Hall, the feat of fir John |} 
Burlington Bay 209 J. Bethel, eq. Halifax 2021 | Liſter Kaye, bart. 
Suerby 211 Elmworth 205+ 
Flamborough 2122 Denham Yate 208 
Flamborough Head] 215 Cullingworth 211 
Keighſley 215 
Steton 218 
From London to Kildwick 219; | A mile beyond Kildwick is 
Scarborough Skipton in Craven | 224 | Humble Thorp Hall and 
— A mile beyond Whitwell, Burlington Park 228 Red three miles he. 
To York 1974 and about two to the left of || Linton 233 yond Skipton on the right. 
Roſe or Foſs river | 200 the road is Caltle Howard, || Cumiſton | 237 A Burlington Park n 
Stockton 202 the magnificent ſeat of the || Kettlewell 240 
Spittle Bridge 209 earl of Carliſle Coverhead 244 
Whitwell 21 | Near Rillington is Scam- || Horſhoule Chapel | 247 | | 
Malton 215 ſton, the ſeat of fir William || Carlton 250 
Crofs Derwent rive Quintin. And a little far. || Middleham 255 ; 
to Scacklethorp | 218 | ther on the right is Knap- || Hornby 2564 | Near Richmond is Aſce, the 
Rillington 2194] ton, the ſeat of Ralph || A Lead Houſe 2621 | ſeat of fir Lawrence Dun- 
Yeddingham Bridge 224 Lutton, eſq. Richmond | 265 | daſs, bart, 


— — 


v hat particular battle or other event happened within 
his memory? he anſwered, that when the battle ot 


FEET I AS. Flodden was fought, he was turned of twelve years 
— of age, and ſaw the earl of Surry march northward 
Biography of Y ORKSHIRE. at the head of the army. That the earl reſted with 


the army one day at Northallerton, and an order was 
H JENKINS, a very poor man, but re- || ſent from him to all the neighbouring pariſhes to furn- 
| markable for living to a great age, was born in || ith each a certain number of bows and arrows, and 
the pariſh of Bolton, in this county, about the year || that it being in harveſt, the arrows · were ſent on horſe- 
1500. He was brought up to the buſineſs of a fiſher- |] back, attended by ſome of the boys, all the men be- 
man, an employment which he followed 140 years. ing employed in reaping. That he was ſent to take 
He lived the principal part of his life in a very obſcure || care ot the horſes belonging to Bolton, and ſaw the 
manner, ſupporting himſelf —y by his labour. [| arrows delivered at Northallerton, after which he 
He had been often a witneſs on trials at York, as the || brought home the horſes, and in a few days heard 
oldeſt man then living; and two orf three other men, || that the Scots were defeated, and their king ſlain. 


upwards of 100 years each, declared to the judge, Nothing can more clearly prove the age of this 
that Henry Jenkins was an old man when they were || man than the above account, for James IV. entered 
boys. England on the twenty-fourth of Auguſt 1513, and 


As he was born before pariſh regiſters were kept || the earl of Surry began his march from York, on the 
in churches, ſo his age could only be known from | firſt of September. He reviewed his army at Borough- 


circumſtances. Being aſked by one of the judges, |! bridge, and halted next day at as = 
12 hence 


— — I — ͤ ͤ——ũ— — > 
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battle was fought 


| | th 5 the 
whence he marched north, 2, ſo that if Jenkins 


ninth of September 1513, 
3 of . at that time, he muſt have been 
born about 1500, and dying in 1670, he was at leaſt 
one hundred and fixty-nine years of age. 

Being aſked if he remembered the abbies, he ſaid 
that he was about forty years of age when the earl of 
Shrewſbury received the order to diſſolve thoſe in 
Yorkſhire, that he ſaw the monks turned out of ſe- 
veral convents, and that the country was all in an up- 
roar. Thus ſuch of our readers as are converſant 
with hiſtory will find that all theſe facts happened juſt 
as he related them, ſo that were there any diſpute 
concerning his age, it muſt come within the com aſs 
of one year; for certainly nobody would truſt a boy 
with two or three horſes, unleſs he was at leaſt twelve 

ears of age, and the reaſon why boys were ſent is a 
ſtrong proof 1 his veracity, namely, that the men 

e employed in reaping. 
"When c Was 5 26 — hundred and ſixty years 
of age, being unable to follow his original employ- 
ment as a fiſherman, he uſed to bind ſheaves of corn 
for the farmers, and retained his ſight and hearing to 
the laſt. ; 

What a variety of intereſting events happened in 
the life of this man! He was born when popery was 
eſtabliſhed by law, he ſaw the papal ſupremacy thrown 
off, two queens beheaded ; the monaſteries diſſolved; 
the proteſtant religion eſtabliſhed, and popery again 
ſet up as before. In his time the king of Spain was 
crowned king of England, a third queen beheaded, 
the whole navy of Spain deſtroyed by the Engliſh, the 
republic of Holland formed, and the proteſtant reli- 
gion firmly ſettled in England. In his time the king 
of Scotland was crowned at Weſtminſter, and his 
palace. The government in church and ſtate over- 
turned, the royal family proſeribed as traitors, and 
again ſettled on the throne. 

But theſe are only a few of the events that happened 
within the courſe of his life; for it would require a 
volume to mention all of them. But notwithſtand- 
ing his vaſt age, yet death met him at laſt, as well as 
the antideluvians of old. 1 tt 

His remains lie interred under a monument in the 


church of Bolton. | 


RoBERT SANDERSON was born at Rotherham in 
this county, in the year 1587. He was firſt inſtruc> 
ted in grammar learning at the free-ſchool, of Shef- 
field, from whence he was ſent to Lincoln College, 
Oxford, where he tiniſhed his ſtudies, and entered 
into holy orders. 3 

His firſt church preferment was, a living in Lin- 
colnſhire, to which he was preſented by king James 
I. and in the reign of Charles I. he was appointed 
chaplain in ordinary, being eſteemed an excellent 
preacher, and a man of great learning and piety, He 
was alſo promoted to be the king's profeſſor of divi- 
nity at Oxford, and appointed one of the canons of 
Chriſt Church ; but was deprived of both theſe em- 
ployments by the commiſſioners who were ſent to the 
univerſity in 1649. | 

During the uſurpation he lived in great poverty; 
but was at laſt promoted to the biſhopric of Lincoln. 
This elevated dignity he enjoyed but a ſhort time, 
paying the debt of nature in the year 1663. 


Jonx BRAMHALL, D. D. was born at Pontefract | 
in this county, in the year 1593. He was educated in, 


the free- grammar ſchool of that town, from whence 
he was removed to Sidney college, Cambridge, where 
he took his degrees, and entered into holy.orders. 

His firſt preferment in the church was a ſmall living 
in Derbyſhire, ſoon after which he obtained a pre- 
bendary in the cathedral of York. But in the reign 
of Charles I. he went over to Ireland, with lord 
Wentworth, as one of his domeſtic chaplains, and 
by his intereſt was promoted to the biſhopric of 
Londonderry, at that time of very great value. 

In that age there were but very few proteſtants in 
Ireland, the Romiſh religion being the moſt predomi- 


57 


{on and ſucceſſor beheaded before the gate of his own | 


a 


ry 


nant; and even in the preſent age, the greateſt num- 
ber of the Iriſh, eſpecially the lower fort, are Roman 
catholics, | 

Dr. Bramhall was ſenſible that the proteſtant reli- 
gion could never, conliſtent with chriſtianity, be pro- 
pagated by force, and therefore endeavoured to bring 
over the — catholics to the proteſtant religion by 
the ſtrength of rational arguments. In this laudable 
undertaking he ſucceeded even beyond his hopes; 
but while he was diſcharging his duty as a faithful 
miniſter of the goſpel, his enemies were not wanting 
to charge him with the blackeſt crimes, He was 
accuſed of having been guilty of high treaſon, and 
although the whole of his conduct was pure and un- 
ſpotted, with reſpect to any ſuch crime, yet he would 
have probably ſuffered an ignominious death, had not 
the king ſent over a letter to the lord deputy, to ſtop 
all proceedings againſt him. 

When the civil wars broke out, he found himſelf 
in great danger from the inveteracy of his former ene- 
mies; to avoid which, he went on board a ſhip 
bound for Holland, and retired to Antwerp. Here 
he lived in an obſcure manner till the reſtoration, 
when he came to England, and king Charles II. pro- 
moted him to the archbiſhopric of Armagh, as a re- 
ward for his loyalty and ſufferings, 

He died in 1663, ſo that he did not enjoy his arch- 
biſhopric above two years. 

After his death his works were publiſhed ; and 
they conſiſt of ſome good ſermons, with a treatiſe on 
Atheiſm, wrote in anſwer to Hobb's Leviathan, 
eſteemed one of the beſt defences of divine revelation 
written by any perſon in the laſt age, and recom- 
mended to the public by the late learned and pious 
Dr. Leland, 


MaTTHEw Poote, A. M. was born in the city of 
York in the year 1625, his father being one of the 
aldermen, and poſſeſſed of a very conſiderable eſtate. 

When he had acquired the knowledge of the Latin 
and Greek languages, he was ſent to finiſh his ſtudies 


| in Emanuel College, Cambridge, where he took the 


degree of Maſter of Arts, and received preſbyterian 
ordination, | gs © 

Being poſſeſſed of a competent fortune, and not 
ambitious of riſing to great preferment, he accepted 
the living of St. Michael's le Querne, London, in 
1648, and diſcharged the duties ot his office as a faith- 
ful miniſter of the goſpel till 1662, when he was 
ejected for refuſing to comply with the act of uni- 
formity. | 


As he was naturally of a ſtudious diſpoſition, and 


had read all the fathers, as well as the latter commen- 
tators, he devoted his time to the ſtudy of the holy 
ſcriptures, and finiſhed his Synopſis Criticorum 
Bibliorum,”” one of the greateſt performances that 
ever came from the hands of one man, and to this 
day the moſt valuable companion of every man who 
wiſhes properly to underſtand divinity, 

He alſo began notes in Engliſh on the Bible, but 
did not live to finiſh his intended performance, though 
it has been ſince publiſhed under his name, 

His book, entitled, The Nullity of the Romiſh 


[| Faith,” was of ſuch ſervice in ſettling the minds of 


the people, that the oppoſite party marked him out 


for deſtruction, and actually laid in wait to murder 


him one evening as he was to return from a friend's 
houſe in Clerkenwell, 

When the popiſh plot was diſcovered by Titus 
Oates, Mr. Poole ſaw his name in the liſt of thoſe 
whom it was deſigned to murder; and knowing that 
no favour was to be expected where the king was a 
concealed papiſt, and the duke of York an open one, 
he retired to Holland, in order to ſpend the remainder 
of his days in that country, 

Dr. Calamy, who wrote the life of this excellent 
perſon, ſays, that the duke of York was ſo enraged 


| againſt him, that he gener. a ſurgeon to follow 


him to Holland, in order, it poſſible, to take away 
his life. The barbarous plot unhappily ſucceeded, 
for the villainous ſurgeon having ſo tar ingratiated 
himſelf into the favour of the phyſicians as to be 
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permitted to make up the preſcriptions, put poiſon 
into his medicines, of which he died in the year 
1679. 


- Joxn. TiLorsox, D. D. (the moſt celebrafed 
preacher, and one of the beſt men that ever lived in 
England) was born at Bradford in this county, in the 
year 1630. His father, who was a fincere religious 
man, had early deſigned him for the ſervice of God, 


in the work ot the miniſtry. When of a proper age, | 


he was ſent to the free-grammar-fchool ot his native 
place, where he ſoon acquired a perfect knowledge of 
the Latin and Greek languages, and imbibed all the 
beauties of the claſſic authors. i: 6 

Being thus far accomplithed as à ſcholar, he was 
ſent to finith his ſtudies in Emanuel Hall, Cambridge, 


where he read over the Latin and Greek fathers ; but | 
the latter were always his favourites, and he was of- 
ten heard to ſay, in his more advanced years, that 


the writings of Chryſoſtom were the models on 


which he formed his ſtile, : 
When he left the uniyerſity he was taken into the 


family of the learned Dr. Wilkins, and ſoon after | 


married his daughter-in-law, niece of Oliver Crom- 
well. He did not chuſe to enter into holy orders till 
the reſtoration, when he was preſented to a valuable 
living in Suffolk, but not liking the ſituatjon, in about 
two years he relinquiſhed it, and came to London. 
Being greatly eſteemed for his unaffected piety, and 
followed by numbers of people for his cloquent man- 
ner of preaching, he was prevailed on to accept the 
living of St, Lawrence, near Guildhall, where he 
reached to ſuch prodigious crawds of people, that it 
was difficult to get into the place, He was alſo ap- 
pointed one of the chaplains in ordinary, and pro- 
mote to the deanery of Canterbury; for although 
the king hated him, yet, to ſave appearances, he was 
obliged to take ſome notice of a man who was be- 
loved by all ranks of people. He reclaimed many of 
the nobility and gentry from their vicious courfes, 
and prevented others from being perverted from their 
religious principles. 
When the worthy lord Ruſſe] was marked out as 
2 ſacritice to the cruelty of the duke of York and his 
abettors, Dr. Tillotſon, with his friend Dr, Burnet, 
attended the unfortunate nobleman in priſon, and ne- 
ver left him till he paid the debt of nature on a ſcaf- 


fold erected in J. incoln's- inn- fields. 


From that circumſtance, Tillotſon ſaw that the de- 
ſign of the court was to eſtabliſh the Romith N | 


ind therefore reſolved to exert himſelf as a faithfu 


re 1 
— in defence of the reformation, even after the 


king had publiſhed the declaration for liberty of con- 
ſcience, which he boldly refuſed to read. 
When. the revolution took place, he was promoted 
to the deanery of St. Paul's, and king William had 
ſuch a regard for him, that he often converſed with 
him on the proper methods for forming the toleration 


ct. i 
r Being altogether unambitions of ring to prefer- 
ment in the church, he had not the moſt diſtant views 
of a bjſhopric, when Canterbury ter | 
and he even refuſed to accept it, unleſs the king 


would confent that he ſhould reſign. it as ſoon as the | 


of the church was properly ſettled. 
Pet entered on that hgh office with the moſt diſ- 


tineuiſhed humility and diffidence of his own abilities, 
but diſcharged his duty in ſuch a manner that reſem- 


bled more the primitive ages of chriſtianity than that 
in which he lived. Zealous in the work of the mi- 
and even conti- 


niſtry, he never neglected preachit 
N do ſo aal hie death; for being appointed to 
preach before the king he was ſeized with a palſy, but 
continued, though in great pain, to go through with 


his diſcourſe, when he was carried home, and died 


the ſame day, in the year 1604, in the ſixty-fifth year 


of his age. 
With reſpect to the 
man and ſincere chriſtian, we can only ſay, that, as a 


preacher, his ſermons will be read with pleaſure by 


| Hull, in this county, in the year 1612, 


= An 
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every well wiſher to true religion as long as F 
| is” rp th f 
language is known. As à man of humility. * 
1 he enjoyed ſeveral valyable livings and di ? 
poſfefſe of the archbiſhopric of Canterbury = 
was ſo poor, that the king Was obliged to * wy 
fone 24 a — paid ſome debts he had contract 
ed, and granted a pe is wi * 
e ted a penſion, for life, to his Widow and 
As an able advocate for the truth of Chriſtianity 


| None eyer exceeded him; and as a defender of the 


proteſtant religion, he became one 

ſcourges to its enemies. As 2 buſband i - 
he was a pattern for all ſucceeding apes to copy att 2 
and as a clergyman and an archbiſhop, he BG — 
nour to the profeſſion, and the glory of the ch, b. 
oyer which he preſided, 9 tem | 


AxDREw MARyEL (one of the moſt celeb t 
triots in the Jaſt 3 was born ar — 
l N ye and inſtructed 
. grammar learning at the free-ſchool of his native 
place, 

When proper] 8 for the univerſity, he was 


| ſtudies, and took the degree of maſter of arts. 


* 


| thoughts of the ſacred office, and 
| the ton of à country gentleman, 


* 


was offered him; 


that he would vote for the court, 


to the character of this truly amiable 


ſent to Clare-hall, -ambridge, where he finiſhed his 
parents had deſigned him for the church, but he wr 


ing greatly averſe to the rites and ceremonies, im ſ 
| with ſuch rigour by archbiſhop Laud, and — 


friend to civil and religious liberty, declined all 

A tutor tg 
With Wn he 

yelled through France and Italy, om he tra- 


On his return to England he found a general dif. 


| content among all ranks of people, occaſioned by the 


illegal impoſition of ſhip money and other arbitr 
ſtretches of the royal ves Free He found 2 — 
of his countrymen, ſecing the diſtręſſes of their fellow- 
ſubjects, were determined to ſeek habitations in Ame- 
rica, and with ſome of them he embarked for the 
iſland of Bermudas. This ſeems to have been 2 
Mort time before the breaking out of che civil wars, 
for in one of his poems, written in praiſe of Bermu: - 
das, he rejoices that he was in a place of ſafety, where 
he could worthip God, according to the dictates of 
his conſcience, without being moleſted by the perle- 
curing prelates. | 

In the year 1650 he returned to England, but did 
not interfere in public affairs till the reſtoration in 
1660, when he was returned a burgeſs for his native 
town of Hull. Being in very low circumſtances, he 


told his conſtituents, that he could not diſcharge his 


miniſter of the goſpel to prevent it, He continued to duty to them, by attending the houſe of commons, 


ach with great ſtrength of argument, as well as | 


unleſs they allowed him his wages, which was only 
two ſhillings a day. The corporation not only com- 
pligd with this requeſt, byt alſo re-choſe him, at every 
election, during the remainder of his life. 

As an orator in the houſe of commons, his ſpeeches 
would have done honour to a Roman ſenate ; but hig 
ſervices to his country will be remembered, even when 
his eloquence is forgotten. 

During five ſucceſſiye parliaments he never neglect- 
ed to attend his duty in the houſe, and ſupported the 
privileges of his fellow ſubjects, in oppoſition to 


| every Tefign of a corrupt court, and venal adminiſtra- 
tion. 


He treated all the frowns of thoſe in power 
rr and rejected their offers with dif- 
an. . 

The king was very deſirous of bringing Marvel 
over to his meaſures, and for that purpole delired the 
earl of Panby, high-treaſurer, to offer him any ſum 
of money he thought proper to accept, on condition 
It was ſome timg 
before the earl could find out Mr. Marvel's lodgings, 
for his circumſtances were ſo low, that he was obliged 
to reſide yp two pair of ſtairs in an alley in the Strand, 
Tothis mean place the earl went, where he found the 
upright patriot ſitting in a room ſo poorly furniſhed as 
ęven to Kforace the character of a footman. 

As ſoon as Mr. Marvel faw the high treaſurer of 
England enter his room, he concluded that he had 
made an appointment to meet ſome female of the 


town, and therefore told him he was miſtaken; oe 
i the 


NU 


r1 ſhut the door and fat down, After a proper 

— 5 he told Mr. Marvel that he came to 
him by order of his ma eſty, with a preſent of a thou- 
ſand pounds, and that he ſhould have his choice of 
any place he would accept, on condition of his voting 
for the court : to which the patript anſwered, that he 
would do his duty to his country as long as he lived, 
without the leaſt view of any other reward, except 
the approbation of his. own conſcience, ** If the 
court, ſays he, bring any bill into the houſe for the 
good of the people, nothing on my part ſhall be want- 
ing to ſupport it, but if otherwiſe, neither power thall 
frighten, nor money bribe me from my duty.” The 
earl begged of him, in the moſt earneſt manner, to 
accept of the money without any conditions being 
ſtipulated; but he anſwered, that he would not fo 
much as bring himſelf under the power of temptation; 
« for were r ſays he, to accept of the money, gra- 
titude would oblige me to. vote in ſupport of your 
meaſures.” * ; 2 * 

The earl, finding it was impoſſible to prevail with 
him to accept the offer, went away; ſoon after which 
ſuch were the diſtreſſes of Mr. Marvel at this yery 
time, that he ſent and borrowed a guinea from 3 
friend, till he could receive a remittance from Fork- 
hire. i 
He continued to ſerve his country in parliament till 
his death, which happened in 1662; and as he liyed 
at the expence of his conſtityents, ſo (from his diſtreſ- 
| fed ſituation at the cloſe of life,) they were obliged 

to bury him, 7 2 
' He was a very elegant poet, and his treatiſe, inti- 
tled, The Rehearſals Franſpoſed,“ is one of the 
fineſt pieces of real wit in the Engliſh language. 

Mr. Marvel was the laſt member of paxhament who 
received pay from his conſtituents, _ 


Dr, Joun RADCLIFFF, an eminent phyſician, and 
founder of the Radeliffe library at Oxford, was ſon 
of George Radcliffe, by Sarah daughter of Mr. Lou- 
der, a perſon of conſiderable fortune; he was born at 
Wakefield in this e in 1650, near which place 
his father was poſſeſſed of a moderate eſtate, and hav- 
ing a numerous family did not think it proper, on ac- 
count of the expence, to breed his children to letters; 
but ſome of the neighbouring gentry and clergy per- 
eeiving a towardly diſpolition in the youth, prevailed 
with him to ſend thjs ſon to ſchool at Wakefield. The 
boy having a prompt wit, readily conquered this part 
of his education ; and at fifteen. years of age, for the 
completion of it, was removed to Oxford, where he 
was entered into Univerſjty-college in 1665, with the 
hopes, in due time, of procuring a tellowthip for him 
in that ſociety, In 1669 he took his firſt degree, and 
was choſen ſoon after ſenior fellow of his college, but 
no fellowſhip falling vacant tor ſome time, he offered 
himſelf a candidate to the preferment at Lincoln- 
college; where having ſucceeded he quitted his former 
ſociety, though with grateful ſentiments of the favours 
he had received there. 


He was now £capacitated, by the increaſe of his ſti- | 


end, and the indulgence of lis mother, who was now 
— a widow, and had enlarged his allowance, to 
urſue his inelinations in the ſtudy of phyſic, and run 
through the neceſſary courfes, and he made a very 
great progreſs, The next degree he had to take, was 


that of maſter of arts, to which he proceeded on the : 


4th of June, 1672, having performed the preparatory 
exercites with uncommon applauſe. After this, in 
purſuance of the academical ſtatutes, he immediatel 

gnrolled his name upon the phyſie line, Wemuſt not 
omit to obſerve, that our academician had recom- 
mended himſelf to the favour of his friends more b 

his ready wit and vivacity than any diſtinguiſhed ac- 
quiſitions in book learning. He had no turn to a con- 
templatiye life. It was his ſociable talents that made 


him the delight of his companions ; and the moſt emi- 
nent ſcholars in the univerſity were fond of his con- 
verlation, He had very few books of any kind; ſo 


few'indeed, that Dr. Ralph Bathurſt, then head of 
4 (a gentleman greatly diſtinguiſhed 
Þoth for 


his reading and ingenuity) who kept him 


— * 


554 
company for the ſmartneſs of his gonyerſation, aſked 
him; in urpriſe, where was his ud? Upon det 
Mr. Radcliffe, pointing to a few phaals, a ſkeleton and. 
an herbal, anſwered, Sir, this is Radcliffe's library. 
On the 1ſt of July 1675, Mr. Radcliffe proceeded pd. 
chelor of phylic.' As this degree gave him a full 
title to practice in the univerſity, he did not neglect 
to make uſe of his privilege, and immediately, 
put himſelf into the world, The ſmall-pox then 
raging in and about Oxford, he applied the cool regi- 
men with a very Son judgment; but the remarkable 
cure of the lady Spencer let him above the reach of 
all his competitors. 

On the 5th of July 3682, he went out doctor and 
grand compounder ; but contjnued two years longer 
at Oxford, increaſing equally. in wealth and famg, 
He was a fair and honourable practitioner, had 3 per: 
tect contempt for all mean and low artifzces to gea 
himſelf into buſineſs, and made it his conſtant rule t 
diſcountenance and explode all quacks and interloperg 
in the art. Particularly he rooted out the pergiciou 
tribe of urinal caſters, with which the nation armed, 
at that time. Amongſt the reſt, to whom ſhould ons 
of theſe credylqys women come, with an urinal in her 
hand, but to Pr. Radcliffe : the good woman drop 
a curtſey, told him the had heard of his great fame at 
Stanton, a few miles from Oxford, and that ſhe madg 
bold to bring him a fee ; by which ſhe hoped his wor- 
ſhip would be prevailed with to tell her the diſtempep 
her huſband lay ſick gf, and to preſcribe proper eme, 
dies for his relief. Where is he?” cries the doc- 
tor; “ Sick in bed four miles off”, replied the peti- 
tioner, “ and this is his water,” #* No doubt,” cries 
the queriſt. Yes, an't pleaſe your worſhip,“ the 
anſwerer replies ; and being aſked what was his trade? 
ſays, that of a ſhoemaker. Very well, miſtreſs,” 
cries the examinant ; and takjng the urinal, empties 
it into his chamber-pot, and then filling it with his 
own water, diſmiſſes her in theſe terms: ++ Take 
this with you home to your huſband, and if he will 
undertake tg fit me with a pair of boots by the fight 
of my water, I will make no queſtion of pręſęrſpying 
for his diſtemper, by the ſight of his.“ = 4 

In 1684 baving, by his practice in Oxford, and the 


| neighbouring countjes, acquired great riches, he came 


to London, and ſettling in Bow-ſtreet, Coyent Gar- 

den, was extremely followed for his advice, which 
brought him into great requeſt among the beſt qua- 
lity, and at court likewiſe. There was ſcarce any 
worthy of a conſultation byt Dr. Radcliffe was called tg 
it ; ſo that he had not been in town a year whey he geg 
more than twenty guineas per diem, as his apothey 
cary, Mr, Dandridge, who himſelf died worth 50, oool, 
by his means, often averred. His conyerſatign at 
this time was held in as much repute as his adyice ; 
and what with the pleaſantry of his diſcourſe, and 

readineſs of wit in making replies to any ſort of queſ- 
tions, he was a diverting companion to the laſt degree. 
Inſomuch that he was often ſent for, and preſented 
with fees for pretended ailments, only for the gratiy 
fication to hear him talk. However, that was too de- 
licaze a point always to hit, nor was he conſtantly in 
the humour to ſee this kind of addreſs to him in the 
moſt agreeable light ; and wherever he conceived him- 


| ſelf made uſe of only as a buffoon, he neither wanteg 


ſenſe nor courage to reſent it, 

In 1686 her royal highneſs the princeſs Anne of 
Denmark was pleaſed to make the doctor her princi- 
pal phyſician, in which ſtation he continued till to- 
wards the latter end of king William's reign, The 
ſame year the maſterſhip of Univerlity-college being 
conferred upon dr. Arthyr Charles, then fellow 
Trinity-gollege: this gentleman, who was particu- 
larly known to doctor Radcliffe, and in the greateſt 
contidence with him when at the univerſity, omigteg 
no opportunity of putting him jn mind of the engage- 


ments he lay under, by the promiſes he made to his 
two predeceſſors. Nor was the dactor ward ig 
contributing ſuch ſyms as he ng — to be 
given in his life-time, lince it appears fram the ac- 
counts of his diſburſements, that he contribu 

than 13gol. towards increafing exhibitisns, &c. 3255 
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fides what he advanced for books and other neceſſa- 
ries. The doctor, who till then had kept himſelf in 
the good graces of the princeſs Anne of Denmark, 
made a forfeit of them after a very uncourtly manner, 
by his too great addiction to the bottle. Her royal 
highneſs being indiſpoſed, gave orders he ſhould be 
ſent for; in anfwer to which he made a promiſe of 
coming to St. James's ſoon after; but not appearing 
that meſſage was backed by another, importing, that 
ſhe was extremely ill, and deſcribing after what man- 
ner ſhe was ſeiz At which the doctor ſwore by 
his maker, that her highneſs's diſtemper was nothing 
but the vapours, and that ſhe was in as good a ſtate 
of health as any woman breathing, could the but give 
into the belief of it. On his appearance at court, not 
long after, he found, to his great mortification, that 
his freedom with ſo illuſtrious a patient had been 
highly reſented ; for offering to go into her preſence, 
he was ſtopped by an offiger in the anti-chamber, and 
told that the princeſs had no further occaſion for the 
fervices of a ohyfician who would not obey her orders, 
and that ſhe had made choice of doctor Gibbons to 
ſucceed him in the care of her health. However, he 
continued in great eſteem with the king. Doctor 
afterwards fir Edward Hannes) came from Oxford 
to ſettle in London, and in a little time became an 
eminent rival of our doctor. This gentleman was 
an excellent ſcholar, ang well verſed in the knowledge 
of chemiſtry and anatomy, and outdid all the compe- 
titors he had left in the univerſity ; at length his merit 
procured him great buſineſs, and he became a principal 
phyſician at court. On which occaſion an old friend 
of Dr. Radcliffe's, to ſee how he would digeſt the 
promotion of ſuch a young practitioner, brought him 
the news of it. So much the better for him, cried 
the doctor, for now he has a patent for killing.” 
When the former, to try, if poſſibly he could ruffle 
his temper, who was always ſedate and calm, when 
he faw deſigns to make it otherwiſe, ſaid, ** But, 
what is more ſurpriſing, the ſame doctor has two pair 
of the fineſt horſes that ever were ſeen ;*” and was an- 
ſwered by the other, with great indifference, © Then 
they will ſell for the more.” 

A gentleman one day ſent for the doctor to aſk his 
advice, relative to a complaint of a very whimſical 
nature. Being aſked by the the doctor what was his 
diſorder, he replied, a moſt aſtoniſhing craving of the 
ſtomach. ** In what manner does it appear, ſays the 
doctor, and what methods have you taken to obtain 
relief? As ſoon as I ariſe in the morning, ſays 
he, I find a prodigious gnawing in my l 
to eaſe which, I eat a quart of milk well crammed 
with bread.” How do you then find yourſelf, ſays 
the doctor? Why, replies he, tolerably eaſy till 
about nine o'clock, when the diforder returns, and 
I drink a baſon of tea, and eat a large toaſt and but- 
ter.” © How do you find yourſelf then, ſays the 
doctor? „ Tolerably eaſy, till towards twelve 
o'clock, when the gnawing again returns, at which 
time I take a large baſon of chocolate, with plenty 
of ruſks. After this I continue tolerably eaſy till 
about three o'clock, when the craving being pretty 
ſevere, I check it by eating a hearty dinner.“ Well, 
ſays the doctor, how do you then proceed ?” Why, 
ſays he, as I have three courſes at Dinner, I W 
fill my plate twice from each, and then and then 
ere the doctor could no longer contain himſelf, 
and interrupting him, ſaid, *+ Could I have ſuch a 


that he might yet live many years 
ſpeedily recover, Upon whic the 8 "om 
put ſome interrogations to him, with a quick Yeſ — 
of thought, very readily aſked leave of his A 
turn to a fable in the book before him, which 4 10 
let the king know how he had been treated and 1 
it to him. It is in theſe words: Pray, fir — 
do you find ee ?” ſays the doctor to his patient, 
Why tru Ys ſays the patient, I have had a moſt vi. 
olent ſweat. Oh | the beſt ſign in the world,” 2 
the doctor. And then, in a little time, he 18 at 1 
again; “ Pray, how do you find your body?“ „A I 
ſays the other, I have juſt now ſuch a terrible fit of 
horror and ſhaking upon me!“ Why, this is : 
it ſhould be, fays the phyſician, it ews a mi — 
ſtrength of nature.” And then he comes over hi 
with the ſame queſtions again. Why, I am n 
ſwelled, ſays the other, as it I had a droply,” T Beſt 
of all,“ quoth the doctor, and goes his Way. 800 
after this comes one of the ſick man's friends to — 8 
with the ſame queſtion, how he felt himſelf ? «« Why 
truly, ſo well, ſays he, that I am even ready to die o 
I know not how many good ſigns and tokens,” This 
done, ma it pleaſe your majeſty, your's and the ſick 
man's caſe in the fable is the very — eries the doe- 
tor; you are buoyed up wich hopes, that your malad 
will ſoon be driven away by perſons that are not ap- 
priſed of means to do it, and know not the true cauſe 
of your ailment. But I muſt be plain with you, and 
tell you, that in all probability, if your majeſty will 
adhere to my preſcriptions, it may be in my power to 
lengthen out your life for three or four years; but be- 
yond that time, nothing in phyſic can protra it ; for 
the juices of your ſtomach are all vitiated, your whole 
maſs of blood is corrupted, and your nutriment, for 
the moſt part, turns to water. — if your ma- 
jeſty will forbear making long viſits to the earl of 
Bradford (where the king was wont to drink very 
hard) I'll try what can be done to make you live 
eaſily, though I cannot venture to ſay, I can make 
your life longer than I have told you. And he left a 
recipe, which was ſo happy in its effects, as to enable 
the king not only to make a progreſs into the weſtern 
parts of his kingdom, but to go out of it, and divert 
himſelf at his palace of Loo in Holland. | 

In 1699, while the king was beyond ſea, the duke 
of Glouceſter was taken ill on his birth-day at Wind- 
ſor, where he had overheated himſelf with dancing ; 
whatever was _ his highneſs's diſtemper, fir Ed- 
ward Hannes and Dr. Bidloo judged it to be the ſmall 
pox, and preſcribed accordingly, but without any ſuc- 
ceſs. The whole court was alarmed at this unlucky 
diſaſter ; -and the princeſs of Denmark, notwithſtand- 
ing her juſt reſentment of doctor Radcliffe's conduct 
to her, was prevailed upon, by the counteſs of Marl- 
borough and lady Fretchville, to ſend for him ; who, 
upon firſt ſight of the royal youth, gave her to under- 
ſtand; that there was no poſſibility of recovering him, 
ſince he would die by ſuch an hour the next day, 
as he did. However, with great difficulty, the doc- 
tor was perſwaded to be at the conſultation, where he 
could not refrain from bitter invectives againſt the two 
phyſicians above-mentioned, telling the one, that it 
would have been happy for this nation, had he been 
bred up a baſket-maker, (his father's occupation), 
and the other continued making havock of nouns and 
pronouns in the quality of a country ſchool-maſter, 
rather than have ventured out of his reach, in the 


— ———— — — — — 
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practice of an art to which he was an utter ſtranger, 
and for which he ought to have been whipped with 
one of his own rods, 

In 1703, the marquis of Blandford, only ſon of the 
duke of Marlborough, being taken ill of the ſmall- 
pox at Cambridge, the doctor was applied to by the 
ducheſs to attend him, But having the lady mar- 
chioneſs of Worceſter then under his hands with A 
violent fever, with ſeveral other perſons of quality, he 
could only oblige her grace with a preſcription, which, 
however, was not followed by the Cambridge doc- 
tor's, and the ſmall pox ſtruck in; the ducheſs being 
advertiſed of it, went in perſon to the doctor's houle, 


to requeſt his aſſiſtance; who, having heard the 8 


complaint, I'd give a thouſand pounds for the pur- 
chaſe; and immediately left the room, greatly en- 
raged at his ridiculous errand. 

In the year 1697, after the king's return from Loo, 
4 | where he had ratified the treaty” of peace at Riſwick, 
i his ==, aig) found himſelf very much indiſpoſed at his 
| palace in Kenſington ; and, as uſual, after his phyſi- 
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| cians in ordinary had given their opinions, would have 
f doctor Radcliffe's advice. When he was admitted, the 
king was reading fir Roger L'Eſtrange's new verſion 
of Fſop's fables, who told him, that he had once 
more ſent for him to try the effects of his great ſkill, 
notwithſtanding he had been told by his body phyſi- 
cians, who were not ſenſible of his inward decay, 
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tail of their procedure, as written in a letter from his 
tutor, ſaid, Madam, I ſhould only put you to a great 
expence to no purpoſe, for you have nothing -to do | 
for his lordſhip now but to take care of his tuneral, | 
for I can aſſure your grace, that he is dead by this time | 
of a diſtemper called the Doctor, and would have 
been recovered from the ſmall- pox, had not that un- 
fortunate malady intervened. Nor was he out of his 
conjectures, for the ducheſs was no ſooner in her 
apartments at St. James's houſe, but a meſſenger ar- 
rived with the news of his death. * 

In 1704, at a general collection for propagating the 
goſpel in foreign parts, the doctor, unknown to any 
of the ſociety, ſettled 5ol. per annum, payable forever 
tothem, under a borrowed name : he likewiſe the 
ſame year made a preſent of 50ol. to the deprived bi- 
thop of Norwich, to be diſtributed among the poor 
nonjuring clergy, with his deſire to have that alſo. | 
kept ſecret, Ihe duke of Ormond and — | 
hamthire, the earls of Nottingham, Abingdon and 
others, with whom the doctor had a particular friend- 
ſhip, being then thrown out of the adminiſtration, he 
took up a reſolution to get into the houſe of com- | 
mons, and oppoſe the new meaſures : for this purpole 
he ſet up for a candidate at Buckingham, which, by 
ſeveral benefactions to the town, and other diffuſive 
charities, he accomplithed, though not till ſome Jonny 
after. | | 21 

Much about this time a fellow that had robbed the 


' 


: 


doctor's country-houſe, one Jonathan Savil, who was 


under ſentence of death for another fact, took a re- 


ſolution of writing to the doctor, and acknowledging | 


his offence, ſince his intereſt might be of advantage'to 
him in thoſe diſmal circumſtances; hereupon, when 
the doctor was with ſeveral of the nobility and gentry 
at the mitre-tavern in Fleet-ſtreet; a letter was put 
into his hand from the condemned criminal, ſpecify- 
ing the injury he had done the doctor, expreſſing ſhame 
for it, and intreating his pardon and interceſſion, not 
without ſtrong promiſes of reformation and reſtitu- 


tion, if it ſhould ever lay in his power. The compa- 


ny, upon hearing the letter read, ſtood amazed at the 


requeſt, and were in great expectations of ſome witti- | 
ciſms from the perſon it was addreſſed to. But the 


doctor, on the contrary, very ſeriouſly bid the meſ- 
ſenger come to his houſe for an anſwer in two days, 
and then taking the lord Granville into another room, 
ſaid, he had received ſuch ſatisfaction from the ſaid 
letter, in clearing up the innocence of a man whom he 
unjuſtly ſuſpected ot the above robbery, that he muſt 
be a petitioner to his lordſhip, to give him his intereſt 
with the queen in the criminal's favour. This being 
ranted, and ſucceſsfully applied, the meſſenger was 
diſmiſſed at the time appointed, with a reprieve, and 
warrant for tranſportation to Virginia; where, in a 
little time, by virtue of letters of credence from the 
doctor to the governor, the faid Savil (who was li- 
ving in 1715 in flouriſhing circumſtances) 'made ſuch 
returns to his patron and interceſſor in the commodi- 
ties of the country, as more than fully made amends 
tor the damage he had formerly done him, which 
was computed at 150), | | | 
In 1707, on inquiring into the bulk of his eftate in 
land and money, he found himſelf worth more than 
80,0001, This ſtate of his abilities inſpiring him with 
a relolution to further acts of charity, he made a 
handſome donation to the relief of the epiſcopal clergy 
in Scotland. The recovery of lord Weymouth, and 
of Mr. Betton, a Turkey merchant, were illuſtrious 
proofs not only of his ſkill, but of his generoſity, to 
luch as were worthy of it. How he behaved to ſuch 
as were unworthy of it, his conduct the ſame year 
to Mr, Tyſon, the rich uſurer at Hackney, is an egre- 
gious inſtance. Mr. Tyſon was a man of vaſt wealth 
and eſtate, and ſaid, at the time of his deceaſe, to be 
worth more than zoo, oool. It happened that this 
hgure of a man, without any thing like a human ſoul, 
had ſo long dealt with quacks, for cheapneſs-ſake, 
that he was reduced to the leweſt ebb of lite, his con- 
tinuance in it being, in a manner, deſpaired of. His 
triends and neighbours had repeated their inſtances 
with him, to no manner of purpoſe, that he would 
94 


— 


man in ten days. Nor did the event fal 
diction, for the old uſurer returned to 


look out for ſome able phyſician, for his preſervation 

but the coſt was a greater terror than even the appre- 
henſions of death itſelf. At laſt, the extreme near 
view of the next world ſeems to have frightened him 
into a reſolution to uſe ſome proper means to make 
his abode in this as long as poſſible. In order to which 
he pitched upon doctor Radcliffe, as the only perſon 
capable of giving him relief in his dangerous ftate : 
but the great difficulty was, how to keep the doctor 
from diſcovering him, ſo as he might procure the doc- 
tor's aſſiſtance without the uſual expences. At laſt, 


with this view, he and his wife agreed to give the 


doctor a- viſit at his own houſe, and being carried in 
their own coach to the Royal Exchange, there they 
hired a hack to Bloomſbury ; where, with two gui- 
neas in hand, and a, very mean habit, Mr. Tyſon 
opened his caſe to the doctor, not without alledging 
his poverty, as a motive for having advice upon mo- 
derate terms. But neither his fickneſs nor his appa- 
rel had difguiſed him ſo much as to deceive the doc- 


tor; who had no ſooner heard, what he had to fay, 


and taken his gold, but he told him, he might go 


home, and die, and be damned, without a ſpeedy re- 
pentance, for both death and the devil were ready for 


one Tyſon of Hackney, who had raiſed an immenſe 


_ eſtate out of the ſpoils of the public, and the tears of 


orphans and widows ; and would pertain be a dead 
| ty the pre- 
is houſe, 
quite confounded with the ; ſentence that had been 
paſſed upon him, which, whatever might 'be his fate 


afterwards, was yet fulfilled as to his death, in eight 
t as 6 following. | 


In 1712 he recovered the duke of Beaufort from 
the ſmall pox, having firſt predicted the. ſucceſs with 


* 


his uſual confidence. The ſame year he entertained 


1 
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prince Eugene of Savoy, with a very remarkable din 


ner, in which Engliſh beef and beer had their due 


pre- eminence. During the prince's ſtay in England, 


it happenef that his highneſs's nephew, the chevalier 


Soiſſons, was ſo bruiſed in a nightly rencounter with 


the watch, that he was thrown. into à violent fever, 
_ which was ſaid to terminate in the ſmall-pox. Dr. 


Radcliffe, after'a diy, being called upon for his ad- 
vice, frankly told the prince that he was extremely 
concerned he could be of no ſervice to him in the re- 
covery of a perſon ſo dear and ſo nearly related to 
him as the chevalier, ſince the ſieur Swartenburg, his 
highneſs's phyſician, had put it out of his power by 
miſtaking the nature of the diſtemper: but that he 
ſhould hold it amongſt the greateſt honours. he had 
ever received, if he might have the happineſs of en- 


tertaining ſo great a general, to whoſe noble atchieve- 


ments England was to much indebted, at his poor ha- 
bitation, In purſuance of which invitation, after 
the. chevalier was interred, among the Ormond fa- 
mily, in Weſtminſter-abbey, and the prince had dined 
and fupped with ſeveral of the nobility, he acquainted 
doctor Radcliffe with his intention of making him a 
viſit on ſuch a day. The doctor made proviſion for 
his gueſt, and inſtead of the high dainties, which his 
highneſs found at other tables, he ordered his to be 
coyered with barons of beef, jiggits of mutton, and 
legs'of pork, for the firſt courſe. - Upon which the 
prince, at taking leave, ſaid very gallantly in French, 
Doctor, I have been fed at other tables, like 3 
courtier, but received at yours like a ſoldier, for 
which I am highly indebted to you; ſince I mutt 
tell you, that I am more ambitious of being called by 
the latter appellation than the former: nor can 1 
wonder at the bravery of the Britiſh nation, that has 
ſuch food and liquors, of your own growth, as you 
have this day given us a proof of.” 

The following year, 1713, upon the renewal of the 
parliament, he ſtood in conjunction with Mr. Chap- 
man for the town of Buckingham, and, after hear- 
ing a petition againſt him, was declared duly elected. 
Upon this avocation from buſineſs, he recommended 
doctor Mead to many of his patients, 

In 1714 the doctor had the misfortune to ſee that 
fatal accident fall out, which he always dreaded, in 
the _ of his beloved duke of Beaufort. he 

7 0 
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loſs ſtruck him ſo to the heart, that to ſeveral of his 
friends that were with him at the Bull-head tavern 
in Clare-market, he declared, that now he had loſt 
the only perſon he took pleaſure in converſing with, it 
was high time for him to retire from the world, to 
make his will, and ſet his houſe in order, for he had 
notices within, that told him his abode in this world 
could not be twelve months longer. 

Nothing remarkable fell out in relation to the doc- 
tor till the ſickneſs of queen Anne, who was ſtruck 
with death on the 28th of July, and departed this life 
on the iſt of Auguſt following. His own death 
happened two months after, on the 1ſt of November, 
1614, being aged 64 years. His body lay in ſtate at 
the houſe where he died till the 27th of that month, 
whence being removed to the houſe of one Mr. Evans 
an undertaker in the Strand, it was conveyed to Ox- 
ford, where it was interred on the Friday following, 
on the ſouth-eaſt ſide of the organ galleryin St. Ma- 

's church, in that univerſity. ye 
 Heleft the greateſt part of his fortune to the uni- 
verſity of Oxford; and the valuable library he founded 
there will render his hame immortal fo long as a taſte 
for literature is held in proper eſtimation. | 


Sir Samver GarThn, Kt. and M. D. was deſcend- 
ed from a very reputable family, and born in the 
North Riding of Yorkſhire, in the year 1662. He 
vas inſtructed in grammar learning at the free- ſchool 
of Bolton, and finiſhed his ſtudies in Queen's Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

When he had taken his doctor's degree, he ſettled 
as a phyſician in London, although it does not appear 
that his practice was very extenſive. He was, trow- 
ever, conſulted by ſome of the greateſt perſons in the 
kingdom, and was phyſician both to king William 
and queen Anne. aha + 

A diſpute having ariſen between him and the col- 
lege of phyſicians, he wrote his moft beautiful and 
elegant poem, entitled, The Diſpenſary,” Which, 
for ſeverity of expreſſion, is eſteemed equal to any 

roduction in the Engliſn language. He feems 0 

ave delighted more in the company of ſuch as Addi- 
ſon, Steele, Pope, and other literary gentlemen than 
thoſe of his own profeſſion; and it muſt be acknow- 
ledged that his fine taſte for the claflic authors muſt 


have, at all times, recommended him to the eſteem of || 


the learned. 

He continued to ſupport himſelf, in a very genteel 
tnanner, till 1779, when he died of a fever at Lon- 
don; and a fine inſcription was written for his monu- 
ment by Mr. Pope. | 


Jon HoTcrnson (whoſe father had acted as a 
ſte ward for the eftates of ſome of the pang.) was 
born in this county, about the year 1670. He was 
defigned for the fame profeſſion as his father, and 
therefore it was not conſidered as neceſſary to give him 
any other education than writing, accounts, and ſome 

arts of the mathematics. 

When he had acquired a conſiderable ſhare of 
knowledge in thoſe uſeful branches, a gentleman 
came to the village where his father lived, and took 
lodgings in his houſe. It was very remarkable of this 
ſtranger that he would neither Jet them know his 


name, nor where he came from; but after he had 
been a few weeks in the houſe, he found young 
Hutchinſon a very tractable youth, and told his fa- 
ther he would inſtruct his ſon in the learned languages, 
on condition that he would allow him his board for 


his trouble. 
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The offer was readily acce t 
inſon, in a few years, er 
of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, after which tl 
ger went away, and they never heard of hi 1 

Soon after that the father died, and Mr 8 
ſon became ſteward to the duke of Some f 3 
procured him a conliderable place under the 2 
W which he enjoyed till his death demands 

e are not certainly informed irſt 
Mr. Hutchinſon to — the B — induced 
but when he publiſhed his firſt part of Moſes% 2 
. he was looked upon by the greateſt — the 
earned world as a madman. That accuſatio 1 — 
ever was not altogether juſt, and if we may believe 


and young Hut 
perfect — 


that great ornament of literature, the late lord pre 


ſident Forbes of Scotland, the © | 
Hutchinſon's notions aroſe from — hey —— 
thoroughly underſtanding the Hebrew languag 8 
What his lordſhip ſaid on that occaſion - he 
fince defended by ſeveral very learned men, and he 
whole er at preſent turns upon two 0i = 
1. Whether the vowels or points uſed ter 


and conſtruing the Hebrew language, were not in- 


vented by the Jews long after thei | 
Roe: captivity ; nd e yen 

2. Wheth e 1 
. e 5 there is a Vacuum or Plenum in na- 

The controverſy is of great importan 

7 q * 0 
different perſons will think of it — Icy it 
would appear preſumptive in us to deliver our opinion 
— it. 

Mr. Hutchinſon continued to proſecute his ſtudi 
with the greateſt aſſiduity; but having — — 
with a ſlight illneſs, he ſent for the learned Dr. 
Mead, who, in his uſual jocular manner, told him, 


he would ſoon ſend him to Moſes; meaning, that if he 


attended to his preſcriptions, he would be 
ſecute his fudies in a — time. e 
The doctor's ſarcaſm was, however, conſtrued by 
the patient in a very different light, for, by fending 
him to «Moſes, Mr. Hutchinſon underſtood chat he 
would fend him into eternity, and therefore refuſed 
to take any of the medicines preſcribed by the phyi- 
cian; the conſequence of which was, he died, through 
his own obſtinacy, in the year 1728. | 


Jonun PoTTer, D.D. was born at Wakefield, in 
this county, in the year 1674. While very young, he 
was ſent to the free grammar ſchool of his native 


place, and when qualified was entered a ſtudent in 


Univerſity College, Oxford, where he took his de- 
grees, and entered into holy orders. 

Being greatly eſteemed for his knowledge of the 
Greek language, he was elected one of the tellows of 
Lincoln College, where he proſecuted his ſtudies, and 
publiſhed his Book on Greek Antiquities, 

In 1706 he fettled in London, and Queen Anne 
appointed him one of her chaplains. He was ſoon at- 
ter appointed to the important office of Proſeſſor of 
Divinity in Oxford, and diſcharged the duties of his 
office with the greateſt fidelity, 

Being a perſon well affected to the royal family of 
Brunſwick, king George I. in 1715, promoted him 
to the biſhopric of Oxford; and on the death of Dr. 
Wake, in 1737, he was raiſed to the archiepifcopal 
ſee of Canterbury. 

He was certainly a man of great learning, as well as 
pious in his profeſſion ; and diſcharged all the duties 
of his high off ce till 1747, when he died of a linger. 
ing illneſs at Lambeth, 
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This County, which is ſituated in the Dioceſe of Dux hau, and Province of Yorg, is | 


* 


—— 


Bounded by Extends Contains | Sends to Parliament 
The German Ocean E. In length from E. to W. 4 Wakes Four Members, 
Parts of Weſtmoreland, 39 miles. 1 City VIZ. t 
Cumberland and Nor- | In breadth from N. to 8 Market Towns | : 
thumberland, W. | . 8.26 miles,  -... 52 Pariſhes Two Knights of the 
Northumberland, N. And is 104 miles incir- | 21 Vicarages Shire, 1 | 
The river Tees, which | cumference. I 28 Chapels And two Citizens for | 
divides it from York- | Its form is that of a tri- | Andabout 16000 Houſes | the City of Durham, 
ſhire, S. | angle. 


of 


This county receives its name from the City of Durham, its capital. | 


It is commonly called the Biſhopric, and ſometimes the County Palatine of Durham, it having been 
formerly a kind of royalty, under the juriſdiction of its biſhop, ſuberdinate to the crown. 


The City of DuRYAN, which is nearly in 2 2 of the eounty, is ſituated 262 miles north 
On. 


* — — 2 * | 
— — * — dtd — 


e e 
Natural Hiſtory of Duxnam®, 


HE air of this county is eſteemed very healthy, 

and though ſharp in the weſtern parts, is yet 

mild and pleaſant towards the ſea, thevapours of the 
ſalt water mitigating the cold, which, in a ſituation ſo 


— * 6 ä » 
— 


* This county was well known to the Romans, who had 
ſeveral ſtations here. It was antiently a diſtrict of the Bri- 
gantes ; and after the eſtabliſhment of the heptarchy, it be- 
came a part of the 13 of the Northumbrians, and was 
one of the counties, e Me | 
ſouth ſide of the Tyne, were named Deira, to * * 
them from the northern diviſion of the kingdom of the Nor- 
thumbrians, called Bernicia. | 

Soon after the Saxons were converted to chriſtianity, the 
county of Durham was given by their kings to St. Cuthbert, 
biſhop of Lindisfern, an ifland belonging to Northumber- 
land, now knewn by the name of the Holy Iſland. Hence | 
this county was called, by themonkiſh writers, * The Patri- | 
mony of St. Cuthbert,” in the ſame ſenſe as the Roman ec- | 
clefiaſtical ſtate is ſtill called The Patrimony of St. Peter.“ 
This grant of the Saxon kings was confirmed by the Danes 
and Normans, who added ſeveral other liberties and privi- | 
leges to the church of St. Cuthbert. 

In the reign of William the Conqueror, one Walcher, a 
native of Lorrain, being biſhop of Durham, bought the earl- 
dom of Northumberland of the king, and then — the 
office of a ſecular judge, ſat in eourt, and with unlimited au- 
thority determined all cauſes at his pleaſure. This is ſuppoſed 
to have been the origin of the temporal power of the biſhops 


of Durham; and on this purchaſe it is ſuppoſed to have been N 


; 


ich, from their being ſeated on the 


— 


far north, would otherwiſe be very ſevere, particu- 
larly in the winter ſeaſon. 

The foil alſo differs no leſs than the air. The weſ- 
tern parts are mountainous and barren, but thoſe to- 
wards the eaſt and ſouth, which border on the ſea, are 
very fertile and diverſified with meadows, paſtures, 
corn- fields and woods, 

But the riches of this county ariſe from its inex- 
hauſtible mines of coals, which, with the neighbour- 
ing county of Northumberland, ſupplies London and 

| many 


1 


7 


made a county palatine. Hence the — of Durham bore 
in their arms a knight on horſeback armed, holding a ſword 
in one hand, and the arms of the biſmopric in the other. The 
common people, inſiſting on their privileges, have even re- 
fuſed to march into Scotland in time of war, from the pre- 
tence chat they were Halwerkmen, that is, were bound to 
perſorm none but holy work, as they held their lands to de- 
fend the body of St. Cuthbert, and were not to ſerve out of 
ray 1 of the biſhopric, either for the king or the 
Tie rerogative of one of theſe prelates was ſeized by king 
Ed I. who took away many of the privileges belonging 
to the ſee, ſome of which were, however, recovered, by the 
ſucceeding biſhops, whoſe power was ſo great {even after its 
abridgement by king Edward) that it became a maxim, 
6 prerogative the king has without the county of 
% Durham, the biſhop has within it, unleſs there be ſome 

«« conceſſion or preſcription to the contrary.” ? 
Notwithſtanding the canons of the church prohibited any 
clergyman from being preſent when judgment of death was 
againſt a ſubject, yet the biſhop of Durham was ex- 
empted, having the privilege of ſitting in court on theſe oc- 
caſions in his purple robes. He had the power to call a par- 
liament, and to create barons to fit in it: he had alſo the 
power of raifing taxes and coining money. The courts 2 
ept 
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many other places with that uſeful and neceſſary arti- 
cle. The ſhips uſed in the coal trade are conſidered as 
an excellent nurſery for ſeamen ; and the ports of 
Durham ſupply the royal navy with more men than 
any other in the kingdom. 
his county is watered by ſeveral rivers, the moſt 
material of which are, the Tees and the Were. 

The Tees riſes near the borders of Cumberland, 
and running fouth-eaſt, divides this county from 
Yorkſhire, after which it falls into the German Ocean, 
a few miles below Stockton; This river is not only 
remarkable for the beautiful cataract we have already 
mentioned in our account of Yorkſhire, but alſo for 
having a ford over it, in the road from London to 


Durham, where the biſhop, at his firſt coming to take 


poſſeſſion of his ſee, is met by the country gentlemen, 
and where the lord of the manor of Sockburn, a vil- 
lage on the ſame river, advances into the middle of 
the ſtream, and preſents him with a faulchion, as an 
emblem of his temporal power, which he returns to 
him, and then proceeds forwards. 

The Were riſes near the ſource of the Tees, from 
the confluence of ſome ſmall ſtreams, called Bourns, 
a name peculiar to brooks in many parts of the king- 
dom. It afterwards runs ſouth-eaſt by the city of 
—_— and falls into the German Ocean at Sunder- 

Theſe rivers abound with a great variety of fiſh, 
particularly ſalmon, of which prodigious quantities 
are ſent to London, under the name of Newcaſtle- 
Salmon. 

Near a village, called Batterby, at a ſmall diſtance 
from Durham, are ſeveral great ſtones in the channel 
of the river. They are never covered but when the 
river overflows, and if water is poured on them, it 
will, in a ſhort time, become brackiſh. OT 

At another village, called Saltwater-Haugh, is a 
ſalt ſpring, in the middle of the Were, which is moſt 
eaſily perceived in the ſummer, when the water of 
the river is low; for then the ſpring bubbles up forty 
yards in length, and ten in breadth. The water of 
this ſpring tinges all the ſtones near it of a red colour. 
The laltneſs of it is ſuppoſed to proceed from a rock, 
on the ſurface of which, in a hot day, is frequently 
found a perfect ſalt, This water, as ſoon as it comes 
out of the rock, is as ſalt as any brine; and though it 
is but ſmall in quantity when compared with the freſh 
water of the river, it is ſo ſtrong as to give a brackiſn- 
neſs to the ſtream an hundred yards below it. This 


water, when boiled, affords a great quantity of bay- | 


falt, but it is not ſo palatable as common ſalt. 
There are ſeveral mineral ſprings in this county, 
whoſe waters are eſteemed exceeding ſalutary. 
moſt remarkable of theſe will be properly noticed here- 
after, when we come to deſcribe thoſe places at or 
near which they are ſituated. | 
With reſpe& to the inhabitants of Durham, the 

have little, in their manners or cuſtoms, to diſtingui 


in his name; he appointed all-judges, and all writs ran 
ck name: all — — the biſhop's rolls 
in his chancery, and made to him, were as valid within this 
county, as thoſe made to the king were in others. Thoſe 
who alienated frechold lands without his leave were obliged 
to ſuc to him for a pardon, which he might grant, not only 
for intruſions and treſpaſſes, but alſo for felonies and other 
crimes. He had power to grant charters for boroughs and 
corporations, fairs and markets, with licences for building 
chapels, founding chauntries and hoſpitals ; and created offi- 
cers by patent, either for life, or during his pleaſure : but 
theſe grants were valid no longer than the life of the biſhop 
who made them, except they were confirmed by the dean and 
chapter. He was lord admiral of the ſeas, and other waters 
belonging to the palatinate ; had his vice-admirals, his courts 
of admiralty, commiſſioners of water-paſſages, and officers 
of beaconage. A great part of the lands in the palatinate be- 
longed to him, and was held of the ſee in capite. He had fe- 
veral foreſts, chaces, parks and woods in thiscounty, and to 
him belonged all moors and waſtes : the lands, goods and 
chattels of ſuch as were convicted of treaſon, fell to the bi 


ſhop, and he ſtill claims all forfeitures upon outlawries and | 


felonies. 


The. 


— 


— — 
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led by the Saxons, Dunholme 


them from thoſe of Yorkſhire or the o j 

| ing counties. Aſſiduous to promote — — 

| eſt, (the natural duty of every man in the wo 107 
they are induſtrious and laborious, and ſeldom ail ö 

of thoſe vices ſo juſtly charged on the inhabitants 0 

| my _ = of the wr 9 being content with 

1e humble ſtation in which Provi 
pleaſed to place them. TRIES ho 


' SE/CT,. HI. 
Topographical Deſcription of Dugg ay, 


HE city of DuxhaAu, the capital of th 
is a place of conſiderable aallſulty. It — 
| | a word compou | 
Dun, a hill, and Holme, an iſtand in a > _ f 
| ſeated on a hill, and almoſt ſurrounded by the — 
Were. The name of Dunholme was afterwards 
changed by the Normans into Dureſme, from whence 
aroſe the preſent name Durham. 
This city, like ſome others, owes. its origin to re- 
—. for the monks of Lindisfern (now called Holy 
Illand, on the coaft of Northumberland) Having deen 
frequently oppreſſed by the Danith pirates, removed 
with the body of St. Cuthbert to Cheſter-le-freet 
about the year 883, and having remained there up- 
wards of an hundred years, obtained a grant of Dun- 
holme, brought their relics and miſfals to it, and ſet- 
tled in a ſmall oratory made of wiltow branches twiſted 
together. But this being found very incommodivous, 
Aldwin, their biſhop, with the afliſtance of the earl of 
Northumberland, employed the country people to cut 
down the wood, in order to make the place properly 
| habitable ; and on the ſpot where the monks had de- 
poſited the bones of their ſaint, built a church of ſtone, 
from which circumſtance the city took its riſe ; for 
the relics of St. Cuthbert being held in great vene- 
ration, many people built houſes near the church, ſo 
| hat in a ſhort time the place became exceeding popu- 
ous. 


In the reign of William the Conqueror the old 


church was pulled down, and the preſent ſtately ftruc- 
ture erected in its ſtead, but the whole was not com- 
pleated till many years after. In the courſe of time 
it became exceeding rich, for the relics of St. Cuth- 
| bert — encloſed in a ſhrine, people came from all 

parts in the north to preſent their reſpective offerings, 
ſome of which were of conſiderable value. 

After a courſe of time the fecular clergy were turned 
out, and Benedictine monks placed in their ſtead. 
Theſe laſt remained in poſſeſſion till the general diſſo- 
lution of religious houſes, when its annual revenues 
amounted to 13661. 108. gd. | 

This ſtately cathedral; which is dedicated to Chr:ic 
and the Virgin Mary, is 411 feet in length, and 80 in 


breadth. It has three ſpacious iſles, one in the middle 
170 feet 


Such were the privileges of the biſhop of Durham, when 
they were abridged by the ſtatute of the 27th of Henry VIII. 
which tripped them of their palatinate power, with reſpect 
to their ting of pardons, creating Judges, and making 
out judicial writs and indictments; but the biſhops, and their 
temporal chancellors, were fill allowed to act as juſtices of 
In the reign of Edward VI. this biſhopric was diſſolved, 
and all its revenues and immunities were given by parliament 
to the crown ; but this a& was repealed by queen Mary, who 
reſtored the ſee to the tate in which it had been left by 
Henry VIII. However, as this county was a kind of prin- 
cipality, diſtin from the reſt of the kingdom, it did not ſend 
repreſentatives to parliament till the reign of king Charles 

the Second, 

The biſhop of Durham is ſummoned to parliament as a 

temporal lord by the title of earl of Sadberg, which title 


they have enjoyed ever ſince the reign of Richard I. and 
they are ſherifts of the coun 
| makes up his accounts at Durham, wit 
barons of the exchequer, 


; 


, having an under-ſheriff, who 
out accounting to the 
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150 ſeet long, and one at each end: the eaſtern iſle is 

132 feet in length, and the weſtern 100 feet. 

In the eaſtern iſle were formerly nine altars ; in the 
fouth four, and in the middle only one, dedicated to 
St. Cuthbert, near which was placed the ſhrine of that 
ſaint, curiouſly carved, and adorned with many valu- 
able jewels, beſides great quantities of gold and filver 

late. 

The ſcreen at the entry into the choir is 117 feet 
long, and 33 broad; and the great eaſt window, in 
the torm of a wheel, is extremely grand, for reaching 
the wholebreadth of the choir, and being all of painted 
glaſs, it appears to great advantage. Many of the 
other windows are painted in the moſt curious man- 
ner; and there was formerly one called St, Cuth- 
berts, on which was repreſented the hiſtory of that 
faint. 

In the weſt iſle was a chapel, called Galilee, in 
which were ſixteen altars, where the women attended 
to hear mals, for they were not permitted to proceed 
beyond a line of marble, which was drawn acroſs the 
floor. 
At preſent the biſhop's court is held in this iſle, and 
the window of it is finely painted. The choir is wain- 
ſcoted, and the whole building ſupported by ſtrong 
gothic pillars. The font is of marble, and the reſi- 
dentaries, during their attendance in the choir, wear 
the rich habits uſed before the reformation, which 
are ſo wrought with gold and filver, that they are ex- 
tremely heavy, and in warm weather very incom- 
modious. | 

On the weſt front were formerly two ſpires, but 
they have been long ſince deſtroyed. The towers, 
however, are ſtill ſtanding, which, with the great 
one in the middle, are ſeen at a conſiderable diſtance. 
In one of the chapels is the tomb of the venerable 
Bede, over which is an inſcription on a braſs plate, 
enumerating his diſtinguiſhed virtues. 

The chapter-houſe, in which are interred ſixteen 
biſhops, is a beautiful gothic ſtructure, 75 feet long, 
and 33 broad, with an arched roof of ſtone; and at the 
upper end is a throne, where the biſhops are in- 
ſtalled. | 

This cathedral has ſuſtained very little injury from 
time, and in it. are more riches and decorations than 
in any other in the kingdom. 4 

The cloyſter, on the ſouth ſide, is a ſtately ſtrue- 
ture; all the windows were formerly of painted glaſs, 
but they have either been removed or deſtroyed, The 
dormitory, or eating-houſe, is at the weſt end, and 
under it is the treaſury and houſe where the choriſters 


are taught ſinging. 


On the north is the New Library; and near the 


chapter-houſe is the Deanery, in the library belonging 
to which is a valuable collection of books, and one 
of the original copies of Magna Charta. 

The prebendaries have elegant houſes in a fine 
ſquare on the ſouth ſide of the cathedral, moſt of 
which are built in the modern taſte, and on the eaſt 
is the hall where the monks uſed to entertain ſtrang- 
ers; but it is now the exchequer chamber, where the 
officers of the county palatine make up their accqunts 
to the biſhop's chancellor. \ 

On the north fide of the cathedral is the College, 


maſter, 

Near the eaſt end of the cathedral is an hoſpital built 
by biſhop Couſins ; as alſo two charity-ſchools, where 
children of both ſexes are taught reading, writing, 
and accompts. The ſame generous-prelate (who ſut- 
fered much during the civil wars in the laſt century,) 
added many new books to the library, and beautified 
the organ of the cathedral, which is now one of the 
largeſt and handſomeſt in the kingdom. 

We have already obſerved, that in the times of po- 
pery this was one of the conventual cathedrals, but 
Henry VIII. ordered it to be ſecularized, and inſtead 
of monks, conſtituted the chapter to conſiſt of a dean, 
twelve prebendaries, twelve minor canons, a deacon, 
a jub- deacon, ſixteen ſinging men, a ſchool-maſter, 
uſher, teacher of the choriſters, a divinity reader, 
eighteen ſcholars, ten choriſters, eight atms-men, two 
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or E with a handſome houſe for the 
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vergers, two porters, two cooks, two butlers, and two 
ſacriſtans ; all of whom have good falaries, particu- 
larly the prebendaries, whoſe livings are now greater 
than thoſe in any other cathedral in the kingdom. 

The city of Durham is about a mile in length, and 
the ſame diſtance in breadth; and its form-is compared 
to that of a crab, the market-place reſembling the 
body, and the ſtreets the claws. Its ſituation is not 
only pleaſant, but healthy, for which reaſon it is 
greatly frequented by the neighbouring gentry. It is 
encompaſſed by a wall, and defended by a caſtle, 
which is the biſhop's palace. 

This caſtle was built by William the Conqueror, 
when he ſent his brother Odo to revenge the death of 
biſhop Walcher on the Northumbrians, who had killed 
him, that it might be a check on the people of the north. 
Biſhop Flambard pulled down all the houſes on the 
plain adjoining to the caſtle, now called Palace-green. 
Part of it being burnt, it was repaired by Hugh Pud- 
ſey, who was made biſhop of Durham in 1153. In 
1345 Thomas Hatfield made great additions to it ; as 
did alſo biſhop Fox in 1494. Biſhop Tonſtal, in 
1530, built the gallery and chapel adjoining to it, 
and the water-conduit in the court of the caſtle. It 
was afterwards repaired and beautified, at different 
periods, by biſhops Neile and Coſin. Biſhop Crew 


| placed new windows in it, enlarged the chapel, and 


rebuilt part of the tower which fell down.; and the 
ſucceeding biſhops have not only farther beautified the 
outſide, but made the apartments much more hand- 
ſome and convenient. 

Beſides the cathedral here are fix pariſh churches 
three of which are in the principal,” or middle part of 
the city, and the others in the ſuburbs, | 

Thoſe in the city are, St. Nicholas, or the Ci 
Church, which ſtands in the market-place ; St. Oſ- 
wald's, commonly called Elvat Church ; and St. 
Margate's, called Croſſgate Church, which is a paro- 
chial chapel to St. Oſwald's. 8 

The churches in the ſuburbs are, St. Mary's the 
Great, alſo called Bow Church, becauſe, before it was 
rebuilt, its chapel ſtood on an arched croſs in the 
ſtreet ; it is likewiſe called North Baily Church : St. 
Mary's the Leſs, called South Baily Church; and St. 
Giles's, commonly called Gillygate Church. 

All theſe ſtructures are conveniently formed for their 
intended purpoſes ; but neither of — contain any 
thing that merits particular deſeription. 

The other public buildings of this city are, the 


Talbooth, near St. Nicholas's Church; two ſtone. 


bridges over the river Were; the Croſs and a Con- 
duit in the market-place. . 

This city was firſt incorporated by Richard I. and 
was antiently governed by bailiffs appointed by the 
biſhops, and afterwards by an alderman and twelve 
burgeſſes. By another charter, granted by queen 


Elizabeth, it was governed by a mayor, aldermen 


and common-council ; but in the reign of Charles II. 
a new charter was obtained at the inſtigation of biſhop 
Crew, by which it is at preſent under the government 
of a mayor, twelve aldermen, a recorder, twelve com- 


mon-council, a town-clerk, and other officers, who 
have power to hold a court-leet and court-baron with- 


in the city, in the name of the biſhop for the time be- 
ing. They keep alfo a pye-powder court, inſtituted 
to regulate all diſorders at fairs. 

Durham has a weekly market, well furniſhed with 
all kinds of proviſions, on Saturday; and is diſtant 
from London 257 miles. 

It may not be improper, before we leave this city, 
to take notice of a bloody battle fought in its neigh- 
bourhood, between. the Engliſh and Scots, in the 
year 1346; the particulars of which are as follow : 

The French, in order to draw the Engliſh forces 
under the command of Edward III. out of their coun- 
try, by finding them employment at home, inſtigated 
David II. king of Scotland to invade England, who 
accordingly marched as far as Durham, exacting con- 
tributions from the people, and laying every thing 
waſte, His army conſiſted of 50,000 men, and having 
taken the caſtle of Liddel, they put all the garriſon to 
the ſword. The convent of Durham was obliged to 
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pay a conſiderable ſum to avoid being plundered, and 
great barbarities were commited by the Highlanders 
and Gallovidians, who plundered wherever they 
came, and murdered many of the inhabitants. 

Edward being in France, the queen marched to the 
north, to encourage the lords of the marches to repel 
the invaders ; but before ſhe reached York, the arch- 
biſhop, and ſome of the lords in that county, had 
raifed an army, which marched in four diviſions, and 
encamped at Bearpark, about four miles from Dur- 
ham. The firſt diviſion was commanded by lord 
Henry Piercy, accompanied by the earl of Angus, the 
biſhop of Durham, and ſeveral other noblemen whoſe 
eſtates lay in the north ; the archbiſhop of York, with 
the biſhop of Carliſle, and the lord Nevil, command- 
ed the ſecond diviſion ; the third was led by the bi- 
ſhop of Lincoln, the lord Mowbray. and fir Thomas 
Rokeby ; and Edward Baliol, who had been crowned 
king of Scotland ſome years before, commanded the 
laſt divifion, having with him the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, the lord Roſs, and the high ſheriff of Nor- 
thumberland. | 

As the queen was preſent, a great number of young 
noblemen and other perſons joined the army as vo- 
lunteers, partly to expreſs their loyalty to the king, 
who was then abſent, and partly to give the queen a 
diſtinguiſhing proof of their courage. The army con- 
ſiſted chiefly of ruſtic Borderers, inured to all the 
hardſhips of war, particularly with the Scots, and 
theſe were reinforced by a conſiderable body of vete- 
rans ſent over from the king, the whole amounting 
to about 16,000. 

This army, however, continued to encreaſe as they 
marched along, for all the noblemen were attended 
by their vaſſals, ſo that before they reached Durham 
their number was doubled, and being filled with the 
moſt inveterate hatred againſt the Scots, there is no 
wonder they were determined either to conquer or 
die. 

The king of Scotland, appriſed of their march, de- 
tached a body of horſe, under the command of lord 
Douglas and fir David Graham, to obſerve their mo- 
tions, and if poſſible retard their progreſs, till ſuch 
time as he ſhould receive another reinforcement ; but 
they were ſo galled by the Engliſh archers, that moſt 
of them were killed, and the reſt put to flight, which 
was looked upon as an omen of victory. The Scots 
finding it impoſſible to avoid fighting, formed them- 
felves into one line in the following manner : 

Robert Stewart, nephew to the king, high ſteward 
of Scotland, and afterwards king of that nation, 
commanded the right wing, having under him the 
earl of March, and ſome other noblemen. The earls 
of Murray and Douglas commanded the left, and the 
king, with ſome French troops, and the flower of the 

ung nobility, was ſtationed in the center. 

The Englith archers began the attack with ſhowers 
of arrows on the left, which galled the Scots under 
the high ſteward in ſo violent a manner, that he or- 
dered his diviſion to attack ſword in hand, and actually 
broke the Bowmen, who falling back upon the divi- 
fion commanded by lord Piercy, occaſioned great diſ- 
order and confuſion. The Scots continued to preſs 
on with ſuch vigor, that the Engliſh were near giving 
way, but in that critical moment, Edward Baliol ad- 
vanced briſkly at the head of four thouſand horſemen, 
and fell upon the flank of the Scots under the com- 
mand of the high ſteward, with ſuch fury, that the 
archers who had given way, returned to the charge, 
and cut off the communication between that wing of 
the army and the center commanded by the king. Ihe 
ſteward, however, retreated in good order, but Ba- 
liol attacked the center, who were now lett expoſed 
by the imprudence of the commanders of the right 
wing, who ought not to have left their ranks unleſs 
their rear had been properly covered. The battle was 
now fought with great fury on both ſides for a conſi- 
derable time, but at laſt the main body of the Scots 
n to give way. 


The king of-Scotland, who diſplayed great courage 


and prudence, refuſed to quit the field, and his no- 
bles, who had the higheſt opinion of his merit, 


— 


formed a cirele round him in order to ö 

the Engliſh. The king likewiſe Amtrak one - * 
with the Engliſh, til! all his young noblemen ky 
either killed or taken ; and although he had ho 8 
two arrows in his body, and was almoſt covered wit 
wounds, fainting under the loſs of blood, he diſda; a1 
ed to aſk for quarter, nor would he receive it U oo 
the hands of a gentleman. At length he was tal 0 
priſoner by John Coupland, after he had — 
two of that gentleman's teeth with his gauntlet 7 

The left wing of the Scottiſh army continued ſtil 
to fight, with a bravery bordering on madneſs — 
they were all killed or taken priſoners, none eſcz re 
but thoſe under the command of the high deward. 

This was a ſevere ſtroke to the Scots: and ſ h 
was their love to their prince, whoſe father had reſ wh 
them from bondage, that they offered to agree — 
terms, provided the Engliſn would deliver u he: 
king. p their 

David, however, was detained in captivite . 
years, but treated with every mark of 2 
dignity ; and when his ſubjects had raiſed the mon > 
for his ranſom he was ſet at liberty, and returned t 
his native country. ? 

Near Durham are the remains of a Roman milita 
way, ſuppoſed to have been the high road called Ike 
neld Street, which extended from the mouth of the 
5 — St. David's in Wales. | : 

A little to the fouth-weſt of Durham, on i 
Were, is a large village called 1 
was undoubtedly once a Roman town. Many ruins 
of walls are ſtill te be ſeen, and it is ſuppoſed to have 
been the Binovium of Ptolemy. A few years ago tao 
altars were dug up here, and from the inſcriptions on 
them it appeared, that the twentieth legion was ſta- 
tioned in this place during the wars with the Picts 
and Caledonians. 

In the reign of Henry II. a Hermitage was founded 
at a ſmall village called FixcHar, near Durham, but 
in latter times it became ſubject to the Benedictiue ab- 
bey of Durham, who placed in it ſome of their bre- 
thren. It continued till the general diſſolution of 
religious houſes, when its annual revenues amounted 
to 146]. Some ruins of the walls are till to be ſeen, 
from which it appears to have been an extenſive and 
magnificent ſtructure. 

At a village called SHERBORN, about two miles 
from Durham, was an hoſpital for lepers, built by 
Hugh Pudſey, biſhop of Durham. It is ſaid to have 
been one of the beſt ſtructures of the kind in England, 
but not any remains of it are now to be ſeen. 

At BRANSPETH, à village about five miles from 
Durham, is a lofty and magnificent caſtle, built ſoon 
after the Conquett. It was for many years the chief 
reſidence of the family of Bulmers ; but it has ſince 
paſſed through various hands. | 

At Hanwick, on the river Were, near Durham, is 
a medicinal ſpring ſtrongly impregnated with ſulphur, 
and at preſent in very great repute, being reſurted to, 
in the proper ſeaſon, by all ranks of people. 

Within a few miles of Durham is a ſmall village, 
called KEPAR, or KvrrikEx, where, in the reign of 
Henry I. the then biſhop of Durham founded a con- 
vent for the relief of indigent clergymen, and the 
ſupport of poor people. It continued till the general diſ- 
ſolution of religious houſes, when its annual revenues 
amounted to 1671, but not any remains of the build- 
ing are now to be (een. 

There was likewife a convent at a village, called 
Overon, in the ſame neighbourhood ; but the whole 
of the building has been long fince demoliſhed. 

About ſix miles to the north of Durham is a ſmall, 
but neat town, called CHESTER-LE-STREET, OT 
CHESTER IN THE STREET. It was one of the Roman 
ſtations, where, according to the Notitia, a part of 
the Aſtures often lay in garriſon during the wars witli 
the northern barbarians. | 

In the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, Egelric, b.- 
ſhop of Durham, began to build a church, in honour 
of St. Cuthbert and the. monks of Lindifern ; but 
while the work was carrying on, ſo large a ſum of mo- 
ney was dug up, that thigking himſelf.ſufficicutly —_ 


n 
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biſhopric, and retired do a monaſtery at taſte, | at the expence of Mr. Necombe, formerly 


he reſigned his! ric, an A 
| | orthamptonlhire, « Where he ſpe 
Penn 2 * 40 end left the principal part 
14 to enlarge and adorn that convent. 
That thi treaſure confilted of Roman coins there is 

the leaft doubt; becauſe we are told, they were all 
72 gold; and it is well known that the Saxons 
99S ectileR gold; nor even the Normans, till the 
5 hirteenth century. : | 
ee in the reign of Henry II. compleated 
the church begun by biſhop! Egelric. He 1 it 
collegiate for a dean, ſeven prebendaries, with two 
haplains to ſay maſs, and fix choriſters. He alſo 
dullt three chapels of eaſe in different parts, and left 
roper aries for the prieſts ; ard each of the pre- 
ndaries Was to have à Vieur to aſſiſt him in the diſ- 
charge of his duty. uy grey left ſeveral lands for 
t of the church, 
— dy letters patent from Ed ward 1. 
nis church is ſtilfſtanding, and is a handſome go- 
thic ſtructure, with a nave, chancel and ſide ifles. 
has a Tofty ſpire; and within are ſeveral antient mo- 
K is ſmall, but populous, and being on the 
great north road from London to Edinburgh and other 
arts, has ſeveral good inns for the accommodation 


of travellers. 


| Cheſter-le-ſtreet is LomLey CASTLE; the | 
8 of of the noble family of that name, earls of 


It is ſituated in the moſt — — 

he banks of the Were, from whence there is 
a ecvodve and delightful proſpe&. It is one of the 
largeſt ſituctures in this part of England, built in a 
ſquare form, with ſtrong and lofty towers at each cor- 
ner, the whole being one of the moſt perfect edifices 
in the Gothic taſte now to be met wille for it has 
remained without either addition vr alteration ever 
ſince the time of Richard II. All the apartments 
are extremely ſpacious and richly furniſhed, and in 
the gallery is a collection of paintings by the moſt 


Scarborough. 


and all his donations to it | 


It 


liteneſs. 


tor of the pariſh. It has a curious dome; ſupported 1 


by pillars of the Corinthian order, and the altar piece 


is finely carved and richly ornamented. 


With reſpe& to the harbour, it was formerly ſo 
ſhallow that no ſhips could come into it, but were 
obliged to take in their lading from lighters, which 


came to them in the road, and in ſtormy weather it 


was very dangerous for the men; but by à new act 
of parliament, and the induſtry of the people, theſe 
inconveniences. have been removed, and the harbout 
is now both fafe and commodious. 
A few years ago a bathing houſe was erected here in 
the ſame manner as at Scarborough, which has intro - 
duced amongſt the people a taſte for elegance and po- 
The walk along the pier is exceeding, plea- 
ſant, and thoſe who love ſta proſpects will be agree - 
ably gratiſied by ſeeing a number of veſſels conſtantiy 
ſailing in and out with the tide, whilſt others are ly. 
ing at anchor, taking in their lading. | | 1 
On the whole, Sunderland is at preſent a rich, 
flouriſhing place, and it is computed that the duty 


| paid by the ſhipping for exports and imports, amounts 


upon an average to 75, oool. per annum. 

The town has 4 — — market on Friday 
and is diſtant from London 270 miles. 

In the neighbourhood of Sunderland is HriTox 
CASTLE, pleaſantly ſituated near the mouth of the 
Were, in which the family of that name have refided 
for ſeveral centuries. It is a ſtately magnificent ſtrue 
ture, with lofty towers and fine battlements. On the 
front are carved ſeveral coats of arms belonging to 


| ſome of the anceſtors of the Hyltons ; and this part, 


which appears to be the moſt antient, has fine rows 
of windows, with very eurivus frames. J 
At a ſmall diſtance a place called 


om Sunderland is 


| WerxenouTHn, from its ſituation at the mouth of 


the river Were. It had antiently a convent for monks 
of the Benedictine order, which was burnt by Mal- 
colm, king of Scotand in 1070. . It was, however, 
afterwards rebuilt, in a more handſome manner, by. 


is Italian artiſts. *' | : 
hen James VI. of Scotland cine to Hike poſ- 


f the crown of England, he lodged one night 
ge caſtle, and the noble proprietor beingabſent, 
his "majeſty was ſumptuouſly entertained by Dr. 
Matthews, then biſhop of Durham. 

The park belonging to this antient matiſion is large, 
and well ſtocked with deer. It has the advantage of 
a navigation on the river, by which the coals in the 
n are conveyed in lighters to Sunderland 

ther places. * 8 | 
A few mites to the north of Lumſey Caſtle is a 
place called GarTrsHrap. It is ſituated on the ſouth 
ſide of the river Tyne, and only ſeparated from New- 
caſtle by a ſtone bridge, on Which is an iron gate, 
having the arms of the biſhop of Durham on one 
fide, and thoſe of Newcaſtle on the other, - 

This town (which is conſidered as a ſuburb to 
Newcaſtle in the ſame manner as Southwark is to 
London) is a place of great antiquity, as appears from 
the itinerary of Antonius, where it is called Gabro- 
ſentum, ſaid to be a compoſition of two words in the 
Britith tongue, viz. Gaffr, a goat, and Pen, a head, 
trom whence the preſent name is derived. 

In the reign oft Henry VIII. this town was, by 
charter, annexed to Newcaſtle ; but queen Mary re- 
ſtored it to the biſhopric of Durham. In former times 
it had ſeveral religious houſes, but they have been - 
long ſince totally demoliſhed ; nor are there at pte- 


the biſnop of Durham, and annexed to the convent 
of his own cathedral. ' -. Lao roagt abi 
To the north of Sunderland, at the extremity of 
the county, is a village called SouTH SHIEI Ds, w 
are upwards of 200 pans for making faltz and it is 
aſtoniſhing what prodigious quantities of coals are 
conſumed annually in the execution of this buſineſs. 
A few years ago = Roman altar was dug up neat 
this place; on it was an inſcription, which it was 
imagined related to Caracala's-teturn fram his expedi- 
tion againſt the Pits and Caledotrians. On one fide 
was tlie figure of an ox, with a knife uſed in ſacriſice; 
and on the other a ladle and an urn. 2 266. 2 
At Whitborn, a ſmall village in this rieighbour- 
| hood, have been dug up great numbers of coins ; and 
it is generally believed that the Roman fleet uſed to 
ſail up the Tyne, after returning from their northern 
expeditions. _ LC; 2250p — 
A little to the ſouth-eaſt of Shields ig 2 village cal - 
led Yarrow, famous for being the birth- place of th 
venerable Bede; and in it are the remains of an an- 
tient monaſtery. The church of the convent is ſtill 
ſtanding, and is a ſtately gothic ſtructure, with an 
inſcription on the wall, which intimates. that it was 
built hy Egfrid. 1 Yo. qa Hao 2: * 
 HAaRTLEPOOL is a ſmall town, ſituated oh. a high 
promontory, and ſurrounded on all fides, except the 
"weſt, by the ſea. It was antiently a plate of eonſider- 


ſent any ſtructures that merit particular notice, except 
the church, which is a ſpacious building, with a 
handſome tower, and in the church-yard are ſeveral 
antient monuments. | 
SUNDERLAND is a large, populous town, ſituated 
on a peninſula, at the mouth of the river Were. It 
carries on ſo conſiderable a trade, that the inhabitants 
have ſeldom leſs than 200 veſſetsetnployed in the ar- 
ticle of coals only, beſides many more in exporting 
lime and other Commodities. 0 8. 
The ſtreets of this town are neatly paved, and many 
of the houſes are lofty, ſpacious and handſome. The 
church is 2 beautiful ſtructure, built in the modern 


| 


able repute, for in the reign of Edward III. it furniſh- 
ed five ſhips for the uſe of that prince, during his war 
with France. | | 

In the ſame reign it ſuffered greatly by the frequent 
invaſions of the Scots, Who ravaged the neighbour- 


hood, and plundered the inhabitants; but it after- 


wards recovered from theſe loſſes, and is at preſent a 
flouriſhing place, on account of the fiſhery carried on 
by the inhabitants; and in ſtormy weather the colliers 
veſſels, ſailing from Newcaſtle to London, often put 
into it. | 913 f 

In antient times here were two convents, the firſt 
of which was founded by one of the Northumbrian 


kings 


E 


bd 
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kings, and the other in the reign of Edward I. but 
not any remains of either are now to be ſeen. 

The lofty rocks in the neighbourhood of this town 
preſent the traveller with an unbounded proſpect of 
the ocean, and nothing can be more delightful than 
to 8 the great number of ſhips conſtantly failing 

aſt it. 
þ The weekly market is on Saturday ; and the town 
is diſtant from London 258 miles. 

Near Hartlepool is a village, called MunexmovuTHh, 
remarkable for the large quantities of lime-ſtone in its 
neighbourhood. In 1759 as ſome workmen were re- 
moving a ridge of broken ſtones in the form of a ram- 
part, they diſcovered a human ſkeleton of a gigantic 
ſize, and near it ſome Roman coins and pieces of ar- 
mour. 3 x + | 
STOCKTON is an agreeable town, pleaſantly ſituated 
on the banks of the river Tees, about eight miles 
from its influx into the German Ocean. The houſes 
are well built in the modern taſte, and the church, 
which was erected only a few years ago, is a hand- 
ſome and ſpacious ſtructure. I he town-hall is a neat 
edifice, and there is a good charity-ſchool for children 
of both ſexes, who are cloathed and educated at the 
expence of the inhabitants. 

Theriver Tees is capable of bearing ſhips of large 
burthen to this town, and it would be one of the moſt 
conſiderable places in the north of England, were it 
not for the rapidity of the current, which renders the 
entrance into the harbour exceeding dangerous, eſpe- 
cially when there are ſtrong eaſterly winds. | 

The inhabitants of this town carry on a very conſi- 
derable trade to London in lead, butter, and bacon ; 
and for the management of the port there is a collector 
of the cuſtoms, who is aſſiſted by other inferior officers. 

The government of this town is veſted in a mayor, 
fix aldermen, and a common-council. of the principal 
inhabitants, with a town-clerk and other proper offi - 
cers. But their juriſdiction does not extend over the 
port, which; by à charter of Charles II. is a branch 
of Neweaſtle. Tz Bi 

The weekly market is on Wedneſday ; and the 
town is diſtant from London 248 miles. | 

Near Stockton is a village called GReTHAam, where 
was antiently an hoſpital founded by one of the bi- 
ſhops of Durham for the reception of indigent people. 
And at another village, called Nox rom, in the ſame 
neighbourhood, was a collegiate church, founded in 
the reign of Edward II. but not any remains of either 
of theſe buildinge are now to be ſeen. 

Daxlmcrom is a tolerable large town, ſituated on 


a2 ſmall river, called the Skerne, over which there is a 


ood ſtone bridge. It is at preſent: exceeding popu- 
ous, and being on the great north road to Edinburgh, 
has ſeveral good inns for the accommodation of tra- 
vellers; 7:07 #7 12 
The church is a noble gothic ſtructure, built in the 
form of a cathedral, with a lofty ſpire; and near it is 
a good free · ſchool, where youth are qualified for the 
univerſity. The market · place is very ſpacious, and 
eſteemed one of the handſomeſt in the kingdom. 
In former times the biſhops of Durham had a pa- 
lace here, but they ſeldom reſiding in it, and the ex- 
pence of keeping it in repair being conſidered as unne- 


ceſſary, it-was ſuffered to fall to decay, and at preſent. 


is only an heap of ruins. Wit 

"The inhabitants of this town carry on a conſider- 
able manufactory in that ſort of coarſe linen called 
Huckaback, which is ſold to the dealers in London, 
and for which very great ſums of money are annually 


feturned. The water of the river is reckoned ſo good 


for bleaching linen, that many people ſend their cloth 
to it from places at a conſiderable diſtance, and for- 
merly the Scotch linen uſed to be bleached here, but 


that 


ſelyes. e : 01 
Darlington has a good weekly market on Monday, 


and is diſtant from London 238 miles. 


A little to the ſouth of Darlington is OXENHALL, | 


2 ſmall village, where are three remarkable pits, called 
HrlLI-KErrrks, which the common people ſuppoſe to 
be bottomleſs. Some have conjectured that they were 


ach of trade is now-confined among .them-. 


| 


hs 4 


till the evening, 


_— 


ever, with greater probability, 


— — 
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occafioned by an earthquake, an opinion which; 
countenanced by an antient book, called the „ 
of Tinmouth, which ſays, that, „In the year 11 
on Chriſtmas-day, at Oxenhall, in the outfields 27 
Darlington, the earth roſe up to 2 great height, in the 
manner of a lofty tower, and in this ſtate continued 
the when ſinking down with a horrid 
noiſe, it was ſwallowed up, and left a pit full of wa- 
ter, that has continued ever ſince.” Others, how 
take them to be old 
coal pits that were ormerly drowned. The water is 
not hot (as hath been aſſerted by ſome writers) but 
is cold up to the very brim, and of a different qualit 
to that of the river Tees, for it will curdle milk an 
not lather with ſoap. Theſe. pits are fo far from bein 
bottomleſs, that they have been found, on trial, to be 
not more than 30 yards deep. 2105 
In the neighbourhood of Oxenhall is 2 village 
called PRESBRIG, or PRESsBRIDGE, but more properly 
PRIESTS=BRIDGE, from a ſtone bridge built here over 
the Tees by two prieſts, for the uſe of their pariſhion- 
ers. There was alſo a chapel at one end of the 
bridge, in which a prieſt ſaid maſs to travellers, and 
ſome remains of it are ſtill to be ſeen. Many Roman 
antiquities have been dug up at this place, particularly 
a fine altar, and ſeveral urns. ; 
STAINDROP, or STAINTHORPE, is a ſmall, neat 
town, ſituated on a very agreeable ſpot ; but it does 
not contain any buildings that merit particular de- 
. * 

n the reign of Henry IV. Ralph Nevil, earl o 
Weſtmoreland, founded A 8 church here cot 
a provoſt, ſix clerks, fix ſinging men, fix decayed gen- 
tlemen, and fix ſervants, with ſome other poor per- 
ſons, who were ſupplied with all the neceſſaries of 
It remained till the general diſſolution of reli- 
gious houſes, when its annual revenues amounted to 
170l. 4s. 6d. But the whole of the building has 
been long ſince totally demoliſhed. 

The town has a weekly market on Saturday, and 
is diſtant from London 137 miles, 


In the neighbourhood of Staindrop is RAV 
CasTLE, the beautiful ſeat of the carl of Darlington. 
It is fituated ina fine open country, and the — — 


from it are as delightful as can be imagined. The 
building, though irregular from its being erected at 
different times, is a noble ſtructure, and ſeemingly 
uninjured by time, It is ſurrounded with a deep 
moat, which, with the lofty walls, towers and battle- 


ments, convey to the ſpectator a proper idea of antient 


magnificence. The whole building, excluſive of the 
courts, covers an acre of ground, and the ſouth front, 
which is done from a deſign of Inigo Jones, is ſaid to 
be the moſt exact and beautiful to be met with in Eng- 
land. , The apartments, though numerous, are ex- 


ceeding convenient, and furniſhed in the moſt elegant 


manner. 
The hall is adorned with many fine paintings, and 


the drawing room is thirty feet long and twenty broad. 


The dining room is fifty - one feet long and twenty - one 
broad, and the windows in both are of fine plate glaſs 
ſet in braſs frames, which gives it a moſt magnificent 
appearance. The bed-chambers are done in the 


exacteſt proportion, and furniſhed in the moſt _ 
| 


manner with rich damaſk of various colours, and a 


the other apartments and inferior offices are ſo con- 


trived as to give a luſtre even to elegance. 

But the beauties of the houſe are greatly obſcured 
by thoſe in the park which ſurrounds it, and preſents 
ſo many agreeable ſcenes, that the mind is loſt in ad- 
miration at beholding them. The plantations near 
the houſe are built on a rifing ground, and have a fine 
effect on the eye; and at one end of them is the dog- 
kennel, built in the gothic tafle, and curioufly orna- 


mented. 


In the valley are fine rows of tall trees, and in the 
midſt of them is a farm houſe built in the 3 
taſte, which has a ſine effect, eſpecially when ſeen in 
the gaiety of the ſeaſon, among ſo many natural ob- 
jects. 1 he fine ſloping lawns terminate in woods ri- 
ſing to the ſummit of a hill, from whence there is a 


moſt unbounded and delightful proſpect. 0 
* 1 


. | DURHAM 


is a beautiful view of hills covered with 
— . — the right is the gothic farm houſe, ſur- 
rounded with fine plantations and well cultivated 
fields. Turning to the eaſt, you are preſented with a 
view of ſome beautiful lakes, and at a ſmall diſtance 
is ſeen the.caſtle,' which appears to very conſiderable 
age. 
w— whole, this is a moſt delightful manſion, 
and worthy the reſidence of the noble perſonage to 
om it belongs. | 2 
— — BARNARD CASTLE, is a handſome 
town, ſituated on the north bank of rhe river Tees, 
near the borders of Yorkſhire. It received its name 
from Bernard de Baliol, a powerful baron, whoſe 
reat grandſon was afterwards king of Scotland, but 
F-qward I. having dethroned him, ſeized the manor 
and this caſtle, which he kept in his hands till his 
death, when it was given to the biſhops of Durham, 
according to their privilege, at that time, of enjoying 
forfeitures. 8 

Part of this caſtle is ſtill ſtanding, from which it 

appears to have been a ſtately and magnificent ſtruc- 
ture. It ſuſtained a ſevere ſiege, during the rebellion 
raiſed by the earls of Weſtmoreland and Northum- 
berland in the reign of queen Elizabeth, but the gar- 
riſon were forced at laſt to ſurrender to the rebels, 
who granted them honourable terms. 
Te duke of Glouceſter, afterwards Richard III. 
reſided ſome time in this caſtle, and here founded a 
college for a dean and ten prieſts, with lay clerks and 
choriſters. ; 

At preſent the town is ſmall, though well built, 
and conſiſts of one good ſtreet, with ſeveral lanes, but 
there are not any ſtructures that merit particular no- 
tice. The inhabitants carry on a conſiderable trade 
in making ſtockings and bridles. 

The town has a weekly market on Wedneſday ; 
and is diſtant from London 245 miles. 

A little to the north of this town is Marwoop, 
once a conſiderable place, but it is now ſo reduced as 
hardly to deferve the name of a village. . The inha- 
bitants are chiefly employed in making ſtockings, 

In the ſame neighbourhood is EGGLESTON, a con- 
ſiderable village, and famous, in former times, for a 
convent of canons regular of the order of St. Auguſ- 
tine, founded by John earl of Richmond in the reign 
of Henry III. It was endowed with many valuable 
privileges, but was diſſolved long before the reforma- 
tion, and not any remains of it are now to be ſeen. 

BisHoPs-AUKLAND is a handſome town, pleaſantly 
ſituated on the confluence of the Gauntleſs with the 
Were. Aukland is ſuppoſed to be a corruption of 
oak land, becauſe, in former times, many oak trees 
grew in its neighbourhood ; and it received the addi- 
tional epithet Biſhops, from-the biſhops of Durham 
having generally reſided in it, during the ſummer, 
ever ſince the reign of Edward I. On the ſpot where 
the biſhop's palace now ſtands was a caſtle built by 
biſhop Beck, who allo founded a collegiate chauntry; 
but the whole of that ſtructure was pulled down, 
during the civil wars in the laſt century, and another 
erected in its ſtead, This being reſtored to the bi- 
ſhops in 1660, Dr. Coſins added ſome new apart- 


wood, 


ments, and built a chapel, (in which lie his remains) 


| 
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with an hoſpital for four ons of both ſexes, 
who are ſupplied with >. E of life. 

The town is well built, and contains many elegant 
houſes ; and the church is a ſpacious and ſtatelyſtrue- 
ture. The air is eſteemed ſo healthy, that many peo- 
ple of faſhion conſtantly reſide in the town. It has a 

ood weekly market on Thurſday ; and is diſtant from 
ondon 250 miles, 

In the neighbourhood of this town is a large vil- 
lage called LANCHESTER. It is a place of conſider- 
able antiquity, and was not only a flouriſhing city in 
the time of the Romans, but alſo one of their military 
ſtations. Some parts of the walls may yet be traced, 
and ſeveral foundations of houſes have been diſcovered 
by labourers employed in digging ; beſides baths, 
pavements, and other antiquities, gold coin was found 
of the emperor Antoninus, and a ſtone which ap- 
peared to have been the front of an altar: on it was 
a corona, or Jaurel crown, ſupported by two angels, 


| and ſuppoſed to have been ſet up by the twentieth le- 


gion, in memory of a victory obtained over the Pics 
and Caledonians. 

In this village was a collegiate church, founded by 
biſhop Beck in the reign of Edward I. But it was ſe- 
cularized by order of Henry VIII. when its annual 
revenues amounted to 49l. 3s. 4d. 

A few miles to the north of this place is a village 
called ELCHESTER. This, like the former, is of great 
antiquity, having been a Roman city, and one of 
their military ſtations. Some remains of a camp and 
fort are ſti]! to be ſeen ; and many coins, and other 
relics of antiquity, have been dug up at different pe- 
riods. This place is ſuppoſed, by moſt antiquari 
to be the Vindomora of Antoninus ; and — i 
hiſtory informs us, that Ebba, a Saxon lady, daugh- 
ter of Ethelfrid, founded a convent here, which was 
deſtroyed by the Danes, and never rebuilt. 

W AL$SINGHAM is a ſmall neat town belonging to 
the biſhop of Durham ; but it has not a weekly mar- 
ket. We are told, that in former times, when thoſe 
prelates went a hunting, the inhabitants were obliged 
to furniſh them with dogs, and entertain their retinue 
at their own expence. | | 

The whole neighbourhood of this town abounds 
with coal mines, and lighters come up to it on the 
river Were, and return from hence to Sunderland. 
There are are alſo ſeveral lead mines, which turn out 
to conſiderable advantage. 

The town is well inhabited, but it does not contain 
any building that merits particular deſcription. It is 
diſtant from London 261 miles. 

STANHOPE, the laſt town we have to mention in 
this county, is at preſent a poor decayed place, not 
containing any thing that merits the notice of a tra- 
veller. It was formerly large and populous, and re- 
markable for its fine park, where the Scottiſh army, 
under the command of the earl of Murray, in the 
reign of Edward III. were beſieged by that prince, 
who narrowly eſcaped aſſaſſination by the hands of 
one of the Scotch nobles ; bur the plot was diſcovered 
by the king's chaplain, who loſt his life in endea- 
vouring to fave his royal maſter, 


'The town has a weekly market on Tueſday 
is diſtant from London 286 miles. * 
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1 Correct Liſt of the FAIRS in DURHAM. 
1 Ae 1. Pl * 7 2 
| | . 5 y es ſold. aces. Months. Day Articles fold. 
{al Eaſt Mond | M 8 
. 8 arch 31 [Cattle a 5 
Th Wedneſd. in Cattle, Horſes and E 
19 nl. 5 Week Sheep Durham April 1 : — 2 _— 
> July 2 Whi | | 
5 Aſcenſ. Day 5 Cattle, Swine, &c. — 15 Dino | 
1 3 8 | Horſes and Sheep _ ul 14 | 
- and) [June 15 [Ditto Hartlepool Odeber | 9 Toys and Fiſh 
Thurſ. bef. Dito November | 27 
: [O8tober 10 Stockton ſuly 18 Ditto 
{Cornhill December | 6 |Goods, ShepherdsCurs Walkinoh May Do "4 - | 
Eaſt. Mond. gnam 1 Septem ber 21 ö | Linen Cloth 
Whit Mon. 
Darlington Mond. fort- Cat. Horſes, Sheep | 
| night after | 
November | 22 | 
| E 


- 8 


bs A Correct Liſt of the ROADS in DURHAM. 
b — Dait. | I] Ditt. 
4, Ls Places. from Neighbouring Seat. Places. from Neighbouring Seats. 
1 = « Lon, | Lon. | 
*, * | 
A. From London to | Cheſter- le- ſtreet 6 the earl of Scarborough takes 
El Durham. Miles. | Gateſhead 14 the title of Lord Lumley. 
. To Northallerton TP; 1 
4 (ſeep. 580.) 223 
. Lowſey Eil 227 From Durham to 
of Little Smeton 229 | Barnard Caſtle. 
0 Great Smeton 230 | 3 
oy, - Neaſom 2344 To Biſhops Aukl 10 | At Biſhops Aukland is the 
3 Darlington 2384 Weſt Aukland 13 palace and park of the bi- 
5 Cotton-mund-hill | 242 Raby 13 f ſhop of Durham. 
5 Ackham 244 Staindrop 19 | At Raby is Raby Caſtle and 
4 | Woodham 247 Barnard Caftle 24 | Park, the ſeat of the earl of 
ul Ferry-hill 250 | Darlington. 
by Sunderland Bridge | 254 | 
K 1 Durham | 257 
4 | From London to 
„ | — — — Sunderland. 
# $o 21 — 
©: From Durham to To Durham 257 
. 1SGateſhead. Eaſt Raynton 262 
| — Houghton 2634 
To Durrow Moor 2 | On the right of Paulſworth is || Eaſt Harrington 2664 
Paulſworth 4 | Lumley Caſtle, from which || Biſhops Weremouthj 2694 
Sunderland 270 
| 
in the year 672 or 673. At the age of ſeven years he 
vas ſent to the convent of St. Peter, and committed to 
8 OT. II. the care of abbot Benedict, under whom, and his ſuc- 


ceſſor Ceolfrid, he was carefully inftructed in the 
learning of the times, in which he made ſuch a rapid 
progreſs as to outſhine all his cotemporaries. 


EDA, or Bede, commonly known by the name of He was the author of ſeveral works, 1 an 
B Venerable Bede, an Engliſh monk of the 7th and || eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of England, which (as we | as 
$th centuries, was born at Weremouth, in thiscounty, || all his other performances] he compoſed in 23. 
, | | an 
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and which is ſaid to have been tranſlated into Engliſh 


or Saxon, by king Alfred: * 
Such 2 thi 
lians, and the Scots in their turn, have ſeverally con- 


tended for the honour of his birth ; but their preten- 
fions are conſidered, by the moſt judicious antiqua- 
rians, as altogether groundleſs. 


He died of a conſumption, in the monaſtery of St. | 


Peter, on the 26th of May, in the year 735. 


Jonn BALIOL (father of John Baliol, nomina] 
king of Scotland,) was, deſc nded rom ay the 
daughters of Daktid, exf'of Hnntingdong brother 0 
William the Lion, and born in Barnard Caſtle in this 
county, ſome time about the beginning of the reign 
of Henry III. He enjoyed a particular ſhare of his 
ſovereign's favour, and executed many of the higheſt 


offices under the crown, being at that time the moſt | 


owerful baron in the north.of England, .. . . .. 
1 Having received fei o di Franck, he das 


earneſt to promote the knowledge of literature in 


En ; andtor that parpoletounded the corlegs-f 


gland; ; 8 
at Oxford ſtill known by his name; but it was not 
compleated till ſome time after his-death. 
He was materi 
carried on in England during the latter part of the 
reign of Henry III. particularly at the battle of Exe: 


in all the tranſactions... 


— ——_— 
— — 


the Ha- 


4 


; 


ſham, and died full, of age and honours in the year | 
1282. , F h 4 Cf oa 


— 


Tous JAcksox, a learned divine, was born of 
a good family, at Wilton, in this county, on the 21ſt 
of December, 1572. He was inſtructed in grammar 
learning at the free-ſehool of Durham, and from 
thence ſent to finiſh his ſtudies in Queen's College, 
Oxford, where he took his degrees, and entered into 
holy orders. | | 

His firſt preferment in the church was the valuable 
living of St. Nicholas in Newcaſtle, ſoon after which 
he was made chaplain in ordinary to his majeſty, pre- 
bendary of Wincheſter, and at length dean of Peter- 


| 


tcra ment. u—U)ß = / ᷑ʒᷓCwwꝛnj—— GC Rk — - 


mind, that he ſubmitted to fines. and. impriſo 


Fired with indignation at the many abuſes commit- 
ted by Charles I. and his prime miniſter the carl of 
8 5 he wröte „for which he 
was brought before the court of Star Chamber, and 
condemned to have both his ears cut off, to ſtand in 
the pillory, and to be whipped at the cart's tail ; all 
v"_ he endured with the greateſt fortitude. 

; the breaking out of the civil wars, he was ap- 
pointed a captain in the parliament army; but being 
taken at the battle of Brentford, he was carried to 
Oxford, and there condemned to ſuffer death as a 
raitor, 2 
[ The king however, glanted hint a pardon, and 
on his being ſet at liberty he returned to his regiment, 
and was promoted to the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 
In this ſtation he behaved with great bravery, till he 
ſaw the government overturned, and anarchy revail- 
Ing in every part A + nation, This dated him'to 
throw lis commiſſi after which he took up hi 
per ohee — i abferide of liberty, deainſt Olve 


Cromwell, who had now aſſumed the reins of go 


Oliver made him many advantageous offers to hrin 
him over to his meaſares, but neither promiſes no 


threats had any effect: and although he-was twi 


tried at the Old Bailey, yet ſuch, was his fortitude o 


| iſonment 
rather than betray his country, or ounephig gon! 


ſcience. 


2 f. voids Ad 
He was at laft baniſhe from England, but returned 
in 1657; and having a ſmall independent fortune, 
ſettled at Eltham in Kent, where he died on the — 
of Auguſt, in the Fear 166 7. 


11410 1111 34 | 412 780 
 GroRGE SmiTh,, the eldeſt ſon of Dr. John Smith 
prebendary of Durham Was born in that. city, om th 
7th of May, 1693. After receiving the rudiments o 
clafſical learning at Weſtminfter-{chool, he was. ſen 
to St. John's College, Cambridge, where he applie 
himſelf to his ſtudies, — ſuch diligence and ſucceſs 


; a. 4 fe 


— 


borough. -This-laft -dignity—he-enjoyed-only-ewo- 
years, when he paid the debt of nature on the 21ſt 
of September, in the year 165. 

His works are numerous, and entirely theological. 
The performance moſt held in eſteem is, his Com- 
mentary on the Apoſtles Creed.“ 


nt ab. is. 


JohN LizBurvt, one of the moſt extraordinary 


Kiek that ever lived in England was born at 
_—_ — - —m_ - - +4 


hickney Pucharden, a ſmall village in this county, 
in the year 1618; but to what profeſſion he was 
brought up is not certainly known. 


Having read ſome of the beſt Greek and Roman 
claſlics, he imbibed thoſe generous ſentiments of li- 
berty which —_ out the diſtinguiſhing character of 
true patriotiſm, and give a man a place in the hiſtory 
of his country, who might other wiſę be forgotten 
and neglected. F „ 


[ 


. 


that, among ſeveral other branches of learning, h 


— 0 2 
When he left the univerſity, he removed to th 
Inner Temple; London, where he devoted his tim 
to the ſtudy of the law, particularly the more gente 

and hiſtorical part of it, -not having any intention of 

following it as a profeſſion. At the inſtigation of his 


unele he became'a member of the non-juring church; 


in which he took holy orders 
titular biſhop of Doe — enim 
He was the author of ſeveral learned tracts, but 
did not put his name to either of them. He furniſhed 
Mr. Carte with many valuable materials for his hif- 
tory of England; and publiſhed a pompous edition 
of all the hiſtorical works of the venerable Bede 
He died on the 4th of November, 1756, 
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NORTHUMBERLAN P. 
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2 An INSPECTION TABLE for this Counry. 


8 1 — 


—— 
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CO 


NoxTHUMBERLAND, Which is ſituated in the Dioceſe of Duanam, and Province of Yorx, is 


Bounded by | Extends Contains | Sends to Parliament 
K 0 ids * 2 "OMG 
The German Ocean on | In length from N. to S. 6 Wards Eight Members, vi 
the E. „about 50 miles. 400 Pariſhes * ary 
And part of Cumberland | In breadth from E. to | 9 Vicarages 2 Knights of the Shire, 
S8. W. W. 40 miles. 11 Market Towns for the County 
It is divided from Dur- And is 150 mites in cir- 280 Villages 2 Newcaſtle 
ham on the S. by the | cumference. And about 23,000 | 2 Morpeth 
rivers Derwent and | Its form is that of a tri- | houſes. 2 Berwick upon Tweed. 
Tyne. angle, the fides of | | 
And from Scotland on the | which are unequal, | 
| the N. and W. by the | | W | 
river Tweed, the Che- | 
viot Hills, and other 1 
| mountains. 


1 a 


5 This County received its name from the Saxons, by whom it was written Northan- Humber-lond, "rh 
j | | fying the land, or country, north of the Humber. It was antiently of much greater extent than at 
: t, (comprehending Yorkſhire, Durham, Lancaſhire, Weſtmoreland and Cumberland,) and 


was 2 diſtin kingdom of the Saxon Heptarchy. 
a | ELLesDen, the moſt central town in the county, is ſituated 291 miles north-weſt London. 


| bJs Ret £ * — 

8 | iq = 

1004 : 
— ſnow feldom lies long, except in the moſt northern 
| parts, and on the tops of the lofty mountains. The 
. 4 air is alſo more ſalubrious than might be expected in 
* 5 | a country bordering on the ſea, as appears from the 
Natural Hiſtory of NORTHUMBERLAND ., ſtrength, robuſt health, and longevity of the in- 


habitants. This advantage is attributed to the foil 


HE air of this county is not ſo cold as might be on the coaſts, which, being ſandy and rocky, do not 
T oy rn from its ſituation fo far to the north ; | | emit ſuch noxious vapours as thoſe that conſtantly 
t lie | 


for as it lies between the German and Irith ſeas, in || rife from mud and ouze. 
the narroweſt part of England, it has the advantage The foil of this county, as in moſt others, varies 
of being warmed by the fea vapours; and hence the || in different parts. On the ſea-coaſt, where it is well 
| | n cultivated, 

" —— | ue: | — — — 


® In the time of the Romans this county, with ſeveral || obliged to call in the Saxons to aſſiſt them againſt the Scots 


others adjoining, was inhabited by the Ottadini, Ottadeni, || and Pitts ; but when the Saxons had vanquiſhed their ene- 


Otratini, a people i d to have been ſo called from || mies, they fettled here themſelves, and divided the fouth 
th = oppor of the iſland into ſeven kingdoms, of which Northum- 


ion near the river Tyne. Being uneaſy under the part ur 
— they nds — the — berland was one of the chief, and afterwards called Bernicia. 
in the reign of the emperor Severus, and threw off the yoke, I In latter times, this county was often the feat of war between 
at which that prince was ſo provoked, that having aſſem- [| the Engliſh-and Scots. From its lying on the borders of 
bled his army to reduce them, he ordered the ſoldiers to ||} Scotland, the inhabitants of that country frequently made 
ive them no quarter; but his death prevented the execution {| in roads into it, partly for conqueſt, and partly for pillage ; 
of this inhuman command, and the Britons were left maſters || ſo that at length the Engliſh found it neceſſary to conſtitute 
of this province, till 'Theodoſius, ſome time after, landing || particular governors to guard and defend the borders, and 
in England, reduced them to obedience. , 3 N _ — - the Eaſt, 14 — — 
8 ; ithdrawn their forc e Britons, arches. © e time every m 
— wh wealth found himſelf obliged to provide *_ or | 


been exhauſted by the braveſt of their youth having 
way — to fight the battles of the Romans, were kind of fortreſs, for his awn ſafety and defence. 
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eultivated, it yields abundance of good wheat and 
other grain; and on the banks of the rivers, particu- 
larly the Tyne, there are large and rich meadows, 
which feed great numbers of cattle. The weſtern 
parts conſiſt chiefly of heaths and mountains ; but 
even theſe afford oe paſture for ſheep. 

On the tops 0 
on thoſe in North Kindale and Readſdale, there are 
bogs which are very dangerous for ſtrangers to ride 
over ; but the inhabitants have the art of bringing up 
their horſes to croſs them without danger, on which 
count they are uſually called Bog-trotters. 

The moſt remarkable of theſe mountains is a large 
range, ſituated on the borders of Scotland, called the 
Cheviot Hills. They are ſo lofty, that on the north 
fide of them ſnow may be ſeen in ſome of their cliffs 
till Midſummer : they are very uſeful as land- marks 
at ſea, and one of them, which is much higher than 
the reſt, reſembles, at a diſtance, the famous pike of 
Teneritf, and may be plainly ſeen at the diſtance of 
ſixty miles. On the ſummit of this mountain is a 
ſmooth pleaſant plain, about half a mile in diameter, 
with a large pond in the center. : 

This county is well watered by rivers, the princi- 
pal of which are, the Tyne, the Tweed, the Co- 
quet, and the Read. |; 

The Tyne conſiſts of two branches, one of which 
is called the North, and the other the South Tyne; 
but they both join together near Hexham, and conti- 
nuing their coaſt eaſtward, paſs by Newcaſtle, and 
fall into the German Ocean at Tynemouth. -- * 

The T weed riſes in Scotland, after which it runs 
north-eaſt, dividing that part of the iſland from Eng- 
land, and falls into the German Ocean at Berwick. 

The Coquet rifes near the borders of Scotland, 
and running eaſtward, paſſes by Rothbury, after 
which it receives the addittion of ſome ſmaller ſtreams, 
and falls into the German Ocean near Warkworth. 

The Read riſes on a mountain, called Readſquire, 
and after running a conſiderable diſtance ſouth-eaſt, in 
which courſe it receives many ſtreams, falls into the 
North Tyne near Billingham, | 
All theſe rivers produce great plenty of various ſorts 
of fiſh, eſpecially trout and ſalmon. The Tweed, 
in particular, is ſo remarkable for the ſalmon fiſhery, 
that they frequently take great numbers at one 
draught ; and they are ſo cheap, that a good ſalmon 
may be frequently purchaſed for a ſhilling, which is 
of conſiderable advantage to the poor houſekeepers. 
This extraordinary plenty, however, makes the people 
ſo cloyed with fiſh, that when ſervants are hired, they 
generally make an agreement with their maſters and 
miſtreſſes, that they thall not be obliged to eat of this 
tiſh more than on certain days in the week. The 
lords of the manors bordering on theſe rivers have 
the property of the fiſhery, which they farm out to 
fiſhermen, who dry part of the ſalmon they catch, 
pickle a conſiderable quantity, and export them to 
various parts, | 5 


This county abounds more with coal, eſpecially 


bout Newcaſtle, than any other in the kingdom. It 
is called Sea-Coal, from its being conveyed by ſea to 
moſt of the maritime parts of Great Britain, as well 
as to various foreign parts; but as this coal is dug 
from pits, it is as properly pit-coal as any other. The 
trade of the county in this article is exceeding great; 
and it is computed that London alone conſumes up- 
wards of 800,000 chaldrons per annum. 
Here are alſo mines of lead and copper, and the 
mountains produce great plenty of excellent timber. 
As the heathy and mountainous parts afford good 
paſturage for ſheep, the ſhepherds live in ſmall huts, 
called ſheals or ſhealings, and keep their flocks abroad 
almoſt the whole ſummer. Theſe mountains were 
formerly of great advantage to England, by defending 
that part of the country from the invaſions of the 
Scots; and they are at preſent of infinite ſervice, by 


theltering the more fruitful parts of the county from | 


the north and weſt winds. | 
With reſpe& to the manners of the preſent inha- 
| bitants of Northumberland, they are very different to 
thoſe of their anceſtors. Eneas Sylvius (afterwards 
55 


ſome of the mountains, eſpecially | 


— 


Pope Pius II.) who went as legate to Scotland in 


1435, tells us, in one of his letters, that the people of 
Northumberland were fo rude and barbarous, that he 
was afraid to go-to bed, leſt every perſon who came 
into the inn, ſhould act conſiſtently with their appear- 
ance, and rob or murder him and his attendants. . 
- Barbarity and ruſticity of manners were, too fre- 
quent in all nations during that age, but more ſo on 
the borders of ferocious uncivilized nations. The 
inhabitants of Northumberland, and thoſe of Scot- 
land beyond the Tweed, were ever addicted to plun- 
der, before they were reduced to obedience by whole- 
ſome laws, and civilized by education and religion. 
The union of the two nations has greatly contri- 
buted towards promoting this. valuable end; and the 
people en, or near the borders are, in every reſpect, 
not only as civilized as their neighbours, but even 
remarkable for their hoſpitality, and particularly 
attentive to their religious duties. | 


* £030. E.. 
Topographical Deſcription af NoRTHUMBERLAND.. 4 


oor one the county town, is the richeſt 
and moſt flouriſhing port in the north of Eng- 
land. It is generally called Newcaſtle upon Tyne, 
from its being ſituated on the north banks of that ri- 
ver, and to diſtinguiſh it from Newcaſtle Under Line 
in Staffordſhire. 

Before the Norman Conqueſt it was called Monk- 
cheſter, from its having a great number of religious 
houſes, and alſo becauſe it was one of the Roman ci- 
ties ; and the Itinerary of Antoninus tells us, that 
the Thracian cohort was ſtationed here. Indeed, 
from the great number of Roman antiquities that 
have been found here, there is not the leaſt doubt 
but it was of great repute during the time of the 
Romans ; and ſome of the walls and pavements are 
ſtill to be ſeen, . 

In the reign. of William the Conqueror, his eldeſt 
ſon Robert, afterwards duke of Normandy, built a 
ſtrong caſtle here, on the ruins of the antient Roman 
one; and from that circumſtance the town received 
its preſent name. | 

Malcolm Canmore, king of Scotland, took the 
caſtle, and intended to have demoliſhed it ; but the. 
Conqueror having diſpatched an army, with great 
expedition into the north, the Scots were obliged to 
abandon it, and retire with precipitation. | 

In the reign of king Stephen, when David I. king 
of Scotland took up arms in defence of his niece the 
empreſs Matilda, he marched into England, and hav- 
ing ſubdued the northern counties, took Newcaſtle, 
and placed a garriſon in it, In the mean time Ste- 
phen, having received advice of the progreſs of the 
Scots, marched againſt David with a powerful army, 
in order to give him battle; but the king of Scot- 
land, rather than carry the flames of civil war into 
his own country, conlented to deliver up Newcaſtle, 
on condition of his keeping poſſeſſion of the count 
of Cumberland. This being agreed to by Stephen 
both armies were immediately diſbanded, and Davii 
took up his reſidence at Carliſle. | = 

In the ceign of Henry III. when that prince in- 
tended to invade Scotland, he marched with a ftrong 
army to Newcaſtle ; but on his arrival there, the 
great barons of each kingdom interpoſed, and a peace 
was concluded to the ſatisfaction of both parties. 

The next hiſtorical circumſtance we meet with re- 
lative to this town is in the reign of Edward I. when 


that prince, who had been choſen arbitrator between 


the contending parties concerning the ſucceſſion to the 
crown of Scotland, gave judgment in favour of 
John Baliol, but not till he. had promiſed to do ho- 
mage to him as his liege lord. This indignity of- 
fered to the independency of the Scottiſh kingdom ſo 
inraged their nobles, that they refuſed to acknowledge 
Baliol for their king; and Edward, embracing the 
opportunity, ſeized Baliol, obliged him to reſign his 


crown, and took poſſeſſion of his kingdom. 
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When David II. king of Scotland invaded Eng- The other gates are cal 3 
land (ſee our aecount Sf Durham) and was taken is called Carliol Tower — nnwaqhed mote of which 
prifoner, it was in this town that a congreſs was held family of that name. The hall for * tions 
to procure his redemption ; and ever ſince that period Weavers is held over it, and without it! company of 
it has remained in the hands of the Englith. much frequented by the gentry in 3 fine walk 
In 1637, when Charles I. had exaſperated the Nevill Tower was bullt by the Nevills 
Scots, by impoſing upon their church the Englith Li- Weſtmoreland ; ang over it is the hall for Br. earls of 
* the people of that country, who had the ut- and Plaiſterers. ricklayers 
moft hatred to forms of prayer, raiſed an army, and White-friar Tower is built in a circular f. 
entered into an affociation for their common ſafety; || the extremity of a fine ſtreet, which conta: or, at 
but the weak king confiding in the Englith, whom good houſes. This gate was built by the — * many 
he had equally offended, marehed to the north, with ars, who had a cenvent in the ſame ſtreet: = * 
a deſign to reduce them to obedience. 1 it is the hall belonging to the compan af M. wg 
The Scottiſh army, having eroſſed the Tweed, ad- The ſtairs leading to the top conſiſt of — 1 
vanced to Newborn, in the neighbourhood of New- || and the proſpect from it is the moſt deliglitful hes 
— — \ _—_ —— —ů—— them and — Eng- |] can be conceived. ul Ort 
iſh ; but the latter, who hated the tyranny of Charles The bridge over the Tyne con 
as much as the Scots, fought ſo unwillingly and faint- || on the — is a —— — mow dwg 
ly, that the Scots took poſſeſſion of the town, in || are houſes with ſhops, built in the ſame manner Rm 
which they found a great quantity of all ſorts of war- merly on London Bridge. This gate being at the = 
like ſtores. | tremity of the liberties of 8 the arms of — 
This event broke all Charles's meaſures ; and it || town are carved in ſtone on the weſt ſide of it 4 
may be conſidered as the firſt battle fought in that on the eaſt ſide are thoſe of the biſhopric of Durha 2 
reign between the king and his ſubjects. The number of pariſh churches are ſix, the — 
It was alſo remarkable, that when the ſame unhappy |] pal of which is St. Nicholas, founded in che — * 
prince geltvered himſelf up to the Scots in 1646, he William Rufus. It is a ſtately gothic ſtructure dul 
was kept about eight months in Newcaſtle ; and the || in the form of a cathedral, and ſituated on an _ 
famous Mr. Henderſon, one of the moſt learned mi- || nence near the center of the town. It is 240 1 
aiſters in Scotland, was ſent to converſe with him. || long, and 75 broad. The tower, which ay vg 
The Scots finding it unſafe to depend upon any pro- has a fone image at each corner, and from it riſes a 
miſes made by the king, and the Engliſh being de- || very handſome fteeple 194 feet high, adorned with 
firous to have him in their power, a committee of || thirteen pinnacles in the gothic taſte, and encircled 
each nation met at Newcaſtle, when it was agreed with two fine arches, over which is a lanthorn, ter- 
that the Scots ſhould deliver up the king to the Eng- || minated by a moſt beautiful ſpire. In the tower is a 
ih, upon condition of receiving two hundred thou- |{ ring of eight fine bells, and the windows, particular 
fand pounds in hand, and fecurity for as much more, || the eaſt one, is adorned with curious painted laſs, 
as ſoon as it could be raiſed. Theſe conditions being || In the north iſle is a large gallery for the uſe the 
complied with, the king was delivered up to the Eng- || boys of the grammar-ſchool ; and in the ſouth iſle is 
fiſh, and beheaded before the gates of his own pa- II a valuable library for the uſe of the clergy. 
lace. i | The church of All Saints, ſituated on an eminence 
Having mentioned the moſt remarkable hiſtorical |] at the foot of Pilgrim-ſtreet, is a handſome ſtructure, 
occurrences that have taken place in this antient town, |{ with a ſquare tower, in which is a ring of ſix bells. 
at different periods, we ſhall now proceed to a de- At the weſt end is a handſome gallery, with an organ 
feription of its preſent ftate, and of thoſe things con || and on the north are galleries for the ſeamen, who 
tained in it which particularly attract the attention of || principally attend divine ſervice at this church. The 
a traveller. altar table is of moſt curious marble, and the windows 
The town of Newcaſtle is ſurrounded by a ſtrong || were formerly of painted glaſs, but the greateſt part 
wall, and has * ates, with a deep ditch on every of it was deſtroyed during the civil wars in the laſt 
fide, except the ſouth, where that deficiency is made || century. 
up by the river Tyne, The gates, which are all The other churches do not merit particular de- 
diſtinguiſhed by the names of their reſpective founders, ¶ ſcription, only that in moſt of them were chauntries, 
are as follow : | and there were alſo in the town many religious houſes, 
Weft Gate, built by Roger Thompſon, Eſq. is a || but not the leaſt remains of either are now to be teen. 
handſome ſtrufture of free-ſtone ; and over it is a hall Here are ſeveral handſome meeting houfes for pro- 
where the company of Carpenters tranſa& their pub- || teftant diſſenters, a magnificent exchange, a neat 
tic affairs. The ſtreet within is one of the handſomeft || manſion houſe for the mayor, a noble cuſtom-houſe, 
in the north of England, and contains many elegant || and the fineſt quay in England, that of Yarmouth 
buildings. 7 | excepted. 
New Gate is a ſtately ſtructure, built at the north The caſtle, which ſtands on an eminence, is ſur- 
end of a fpacious ſtreet, and over it is a goal both for || rounded by two ſtone walls of great ſtrength, with 
debtors and felons. The national arms, and thoſe of |] four gates, but the principal entrance is from the 
the corporation are carved upon its front, and over || ſouth. It is now uſed as a jail for the county, and 
mem is a fine nich, in which is a ſtatue of Charles IT, || here the affizes are held annually, for the judges do 
dreſſed in his royal robes, with the crown and ſcep- |] not go on the circuits to any of the northern coun- 
ter. | ties twice in the year, except to thoſe of York and 
© Pilgrim-ſtreet Gate is ſituated at the end ofa hand- Lancaſter. + | 
fome ſtreet of that name, and fo called, becauſe, in || In the ſtreet called the Sand-Hill is the town- 
popim times, it was much frequented by pilgrims, [| court, in which the buſineſs of the corporation is 
who came to viſit a ſhrine of the virgin Mary in one || tranſacted. It is built on an exceeding good plan, 
of the neighbouring convents. It is a ftately ſtruc- and in the ſquare before it was formerly an equeſtrian 
ture, with a flat roof, and over it is a hall belonging || ftatue of James II. but it was taken down at the re- 
to the company of Joiners. volution. | 
Sand Gate was built many ages ago, and received || The Trinity houſe b ing to the corporation of 
its name from the place where it ſtands, near the wa- || mariners is an antient ſtructure, and in it is a chapel 
ter ſide : but of lite years great part of it has been || with apartments for fourteen aged perſons, who have 
ulled down, in order to enlarge the paſſage to the || each eight ſhillings per week, beſides cloaths and 
rbour for the benefit of trade. coals. It has an exceeding good hall, and the whole 
Pampeden Gate is fituated at the north-eaſt end of || is ſupported and kept in repair at the expence of the 
| corporation. 
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the town, and has iron gates, with a fine flight of 

ſtone ſteps, two yards wide, leading to the top, from In a ſtreet, called the Cloſe, is another building for 
whence there is a tine proſpect of the ſhipping in the the uſe of the corporation, built in the modern taſte, 
river. with a fine court before it; and the entry 3 a 
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flight of ſtone ſteps, leading into a ſpacious and ele- 
Il, = oa : 

m_ is a free grammar-ſchoo! founded in the reign 
VIII. an | re 

_ by queen . ſo that at preſent it is 

of the beſt in England, 4.35 3 

"= 1681 a handſome hall Mes eregted at the expence 

of the corporation, for a/maſter-and thirty-nine poor 

freemen, who have each an allowance of four pounds 

a year, beſides cloaths and coals. - It is built in the 
ſuburbs on ſtately piazzas, and before the, principal 
ate is a fountain, with agreeable walks. 11 

” Near the ſame ſtructure is another; for fix widows of 

clergymen and merchants, founded by one Mrs. Anne 

Davidſon, the widow of a - merchant. in the tam, 

who endowed it with ſufficient revenues. for its ſup- 


port. 


I s 
* theſe two hoſpitals, built in the modern taſte 


on piazzas, With a fine garden before it, and in the 
— — the Ts of Eſeulapius, Hippocrates, 

alen, and Paracelſus. 4% 
as 1753 an hoſpital was founded near the above 
hall, partly by a fund left for that purpoſe, and partly 
by voluntary contributions. mem. 7 
Beſides theſe public foundations, there is an hoſ- 
pital or infirmary for the reception. of the dick. and 
Jame, into which not only diſtreſſed objects belong - 
ing to this county are admitted, but alſo thoſe belong- 
ing to Durham. It is ſituated in a pleaſant field, and 
is a handſome modern ſtructure, with every eonve- 
nience for the afflidted patients 3 and near it is a fine 
walk ſhaded with lofty trees. id 16 . 

With reſpe& to the trade of this town, it is ſo well 
known all over England, that little need be ſaid of it 
in this place. It is computed that there are never leis 
than ſix thouſand keelmen employed on the river in 
bringing the coals from the pits to the hips, and the 
number of hands employed in exporting. them te 
London, and different places, is almoſt incredible. 


There are many glaſs-hauſes in the town, Which | 


is not to be wondered at, when we conſider the great 
plenty of coals, it being-impoſſible to carry on that 
manufactory without them ;. but as to the ſalmon, 


ſaid to come from this place, and ſold for fuck in A. on 


don, it is only a vulgar error, although it might have 
poſſibly been the caſe formerly. Newcaftle-lalmon, 
as it is called in London, is taken in the Tweed, and 
chiefly ſent either from Berwiek or Abendeon © _ 
The iron works, which formerly belonged te the 
family of Crawley, are alſo the ſource of great riches 
to this town. It is ſaid that twenty thouſand pounds 
2 year is paid only for wages to the journeymen, be- 
ſides conſiderable ſalaries to the overſeers, and it is 
amazing to think what vaſt quantities of iron are 
worked here. The articles made of iron in this ma- 
nufactory are moſtly uſed" by the royal navy, and the 
Eaſt India company ;- and of late years it is greatly 
increaſed, eſpecially ſince they have invented — 
curious machines for carrying on the Works with the 
greateſt facility. | J 
The river Tyne is ſo deep at Newcaſtle, as to carry 
veſſels of a conſiderable burthen, without any dan- 
ger from ſnallows, except at the bar of Tinmouth, 
where a ſand bank lies acroſs the mouth of the river, 
not above ſeven feet at low water; and there are 
about it dangerous rocks, called the Black Middins; 
but the Trinity Houſe of Newcaſtle have erected two 
light houſes to direct ſhips in the night, and to pre- 
vent any danger from the Middins. Near them was 
built, in 1692, a fortification called Clifford's Fort, 


which commands all the veſſels that enter the river. 


It was originally a ſtrong caſtle, but being taken b 
the Scots, — the civil wars in the laſt — — 1. 
received conſiderable damage, and only a ſmall part of 
it now remains. The mouth of the river is defended 
by Tinmouth Caſtle, which is ſituated on a very high 
rock, inacceſſible on the ſide next the ſea. It is a ſtrong 
fortreſs, and well mounted with cannon. 

„Though the town of Newcaſtle is a very flouriſh- 
ing and populous place, yet it is far from being agree- 
able; for being built on a dedlivity, near the river, 


the company of barber ſurgeons erected a 


d endowed, with conſiderable re- 


, 
| 


and the new honfes being ſo blended with the old 


ones, the whole, has a moſt forbidding appearance, 
eſpecially to thoſe who, have lived in towns, where 
there is not ſuch a dependance bn commerce, But 
all theſe diſadvantages are amply made up by their 
trade, and the air is reckoned fo healthy, that many 
of the inhabitants. live to a great age; as A proof of 
which we ſhall mention the following anecdote. , _, 
At the aſſizes held here in 1743, two old men 
were .ſubpcened ona tryal, and when they were aſked, 
concerning their reſpective ages, it was found that the 
one was 135, and the other, who was his ſon, 953 
and both were apparently healthy. Bib on 

| Newcaſtle, as à corporation, and a county diſtin 
from Northumberland, enjoys many valuable priyi- 


| leges. Its firſt charter was granted by Henry II. and 


confirmed by king John on their paying him one hun- 
dred — 7 mg 4 „ hair 
rivileges a ſecond time for an a ſum of one 
n eo M ds ad. 1 
Henry II. granted them the privilege of having 
mayor and four bailiffs, beſides many other valuable 
gifts, ſome; of which they {till enjoy. He alſo gave 
them a field near the town, for which they were to pay 
408. a year into the Exchequer, and Jews were pro- 
bibited from reſiding in the town. Caſtle-field was 
made over to them at tlie ſame time, with the privilege 
of paſturage, and coals. and ſtones, both for fewel and 
repairing their ſtreets and houſes., 3 
In the reign of Edward I. BY, received a writ of 
ſummons to ſend burgeſſes to parliament ; and it is re- 
markable, that it was the firſt town mentioned in the 
parkament roll. 7g 8 5 
Edward III. among many other marks of his fa- 
your to this place granted them the privilege of mak- 
ing bye-laws for the good of the corporation, and 
PREY them from the; juriſdiction of the hj 
2 | 


Richard Il; confirmed and enlarged all. its former 
privileges, and granted their mayor the liberty of hay- 
ing a ſword carried. before, him, which is the highe 
mark 2 that can be conferred on a ſubordinate 

INTATS. 52 to, 35 Hs 9111 1 þ | 
"The town was made a county of itſelf by Hen 
IV. and * ſheriffs were KA the return; of all 
writs, beſides many other pri h | 

Its laſt charter - —— by —— Elizabeth; and 
it is now governed by a mayor, nineteen aldermen, 2 
recorder, a ſheriff, eight 5 and a water- 
baihff,. with a town-clerk, ſword-bearer, and other 
len MC AE EG 

ewcaſtle, has two good weekly markets, held on 
Thurſdays and Saturdays, and is diſtant from Lon- 
don 271 miles. 41 | 

In the neighbourhood of Newcaftle are 
places that attract the attention of a traveller; all.of 
which we ſhall mention in their proper order. 

The firſt of theſe is a ſmall village, called Fzy- 
NAM, remarkable for the mines of coals in its neigh 


| bourhood having taken fire fome years ago, and can- 


tinued burning ever fince. The flames are viſible in 
dark nights, and in the day the mines are covered with 
a ſulphurous ſmoak. n New 
Near this village is another called BzaweLi, where 
many coins, — other remains of antiquity, haue 
been dug up; and they are now depoſited in the ca- 
thedral of Durham. 1 * | 
To the eaſt of Newcaſtle, at the extremity of 
county, is NoRTH SHIELDs, ſo called to diſtingui 
it from South Shields, before deſcribed in our ac- 
count of the biſhopric of Durham. The harbour is 
ſo ſafe and conyenient that great numbers of ſhips 
frequent it; and on that account the buildings have 
of late years ſo much encteaſed, that the place, at 
prefent, is equal to ſome of the moſt conſiderable 
towns in England, and in many reſpects has. a near 
reſemblance to Wapping. | 
The PiQs Wall. begins near North Shields, and 
extends weſtward into Cumberland; but we ſhall re- 
ferve the particulars of it till we come to a deſeription 
of that county. "i 
At a ſmall diſtance from North Shields is Ti- 
MOUTH, 
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KovTn, or TyxEMOUTH, near which is the caflle, 
already mentioned, that defends the mouth of the 
river Tyne, This is a very agreeable village, and 
was famous, in antient times, for its monaſtery, foun- 
_ ded by Ofwald, 1 Northumberland, and dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary. _ P22 
When the Danifh pirates ravaged the coaſt of Eng- 
land in the eighth and ninth centuries, the people in 
the neighbour depoſited their moſt valuable effects 
in this monaſtery, imagining that the barbarians 
would pay ſome reſpect to the ſacredneſs of the place; 
dut inflead of anſwering the end propoſed it had quite 
n different effect; for the Danes having received in- 
telligence that there was much treafure in the con- 
vent, they plundered it, and then drove as many of 
the people into it as it could poffibly hold, after 
"which they ſet fire to the place, and cruelly burnt 
both the inhabitants and the monks. 
The barbarous pagans did not, however, enjoy 
their booty long, for the Northumbrians, aſſiſted by 
'Offa, king of 3 having riſen upon them, ma- 
ny were killed, and thoſe who eſcaped to their ſhips 
"were overtaken with a ftorm and drowned. 


The convent remained in ruins till the reign of 


Edward the Confeſſor, when Toſti, ear} of Nor- 
thumberland, rebuilt it, and placed black canons in 
it; but the earl having been baniſhed for his oppreſ- 
*five and illegal conduct, he went over to Harfagar, 
Ling of Norway, whom he engaged to invade Eng- 
tand againft his own brother Harold, who was then 


king. 

- after the Conqueſt the canons were turned 
out, and Benedictine monks placed in their ftead, by 
"Mowbray, a powerful baron, who had fought at the 
battle of Haſtings, and in reward for his fervices was 
created earl of Northumberland. Many privileges 
were afterwards granted to it by the kings of Eng- 
land; for at the diſſolution of religious houſes its an- 
nual revenues amounted to 5111. 4s. 1d. Some part 
of the church of this convent is ſtill ſtanding, and 
_ to have been a moſt magnificent ſtructure. 
The gateway of the priory, with a tower over it, is 
ſtill entire, and at the eaſt end of the church is a moſt 
curious oratory, eighteen feet long, nine high, and 
nine broad, with an arched ftone roof, and ſeveral 
| c— carvings of different paſſages in the ſcripture- 

iſtory. 

— AN informed by Hollingſhead, in his Chroni- 
ele, that in the year 1532 a fiſh was caſt aſhore at 
this place which meafured from head to tail go feet, 
and. from back to bel] 34 feer, with a mouth upwards 
of 22 feet long. It had 30 ribs, each meaſuring 21 
feet in length, and a foot and a half round. It had 
five large throats, with 25 ſmaller paſſages into three 


. prodigious large bellies, and its two fins were each 


about 15 feet Jong, and fo heavy, that it required 10 
oxen to draw them. Inftead of teeth, it had plates 
of a ſubſtance reſembling horns, with a tongue about 


27 feet long, although the eyes were not much bigger 


than thoſe of an ox. The tail was 26 feet long, and 
; 11 one end to the other it was hard and forked like 

à faw. x [ | , as 

Inſtead of making any comment on this remarkable 

"fiſh, we ſhall only obferve, that among Sir Hans 
*Stoane's curiofities, now in the Britiſh Muſeum, there 
is the tail of a fiſh that anſwers to the before-men- 
tioned deſcription, and probably belonged to a fith of 
the fame ſpecies. 

A little tothe ſouth of Tinmouth is a ſmal village 


called CuLLzxcoars, remarkable only for having a 


. *commodious little port of artificial conſtruction. Near 


it is a ſight-houſe, which is of great ſervice to the 
| ſhipping; when they happen to come near the coaſt 
on dark evenings. 
About five miles north-weſt of Tinmouth is Se a- 
'$0N SLUICE, another artificial port. It was formed 
by Ralph Deleval, an able admiral of the laſt century, 
on his own plan, and entirely at his own expence, 
not only for the benefit of himſelf and friends, but all 
who choſe to uſe it. In the conſtruction of this ſmall 


harbour he found great difficulties, which exerciſed : 


his fkill and patience : a ſtone pier that covered it from 


— 
— — 
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wn 


the north-eaſt wind, was more than an 

away by the ſea; and on his overcoming this dim _ 
ty, by ufing timber as well as ſtone, he found 3 — 
meonvenience, his port filling up with mud and 2 
though a tolerably rapid ſtream ran through it — 
remove this, he placed a ſtrong ſluice with f 5 
gates on his brook, which being — by the comi aim 
of the tide, the water behind was collected into * 
dy, and forcing a paſſage at the ebb, carried all bef 
it, and by theſe means, twice in twenty-four h wary 
ſcoured the bed of the harbour thorough! — 1 
This port, though ſometimes called 
is more commonly termed Seaſon Delaval, from 18 
name of the ingenious gentleman who formed it. 
Many fmall veſſels come into it, and larger ma li 
ſafe, and receive their lading in the road. bp 

About eight miles to the weſt of Newcaſtle is a co 
ſiderable village called PxUDHow, remarkable for hs 
ing in its neighbourhood the remains of an antient 
magnificent caſtle, ſituated on a hill, from whence 
there is an extenſive and delightful proſpect. Part of 
it is ſuppoſed to have been built by the Romans, 
for it was of great repute not only during the Heptar.. 
chy, but alſo at the Norman Conqueſt, It came 
through _ families to the earl of Northumber- 
land, in whoſe poſterity it ſtill continues. Moſt of 
the walls have greatly ſuffered by time, but the great 
tower in the middle is till ſtanding, and at one end is 
a leſſer tower, built of large ſtones, with high win. 
—_ in the antient manner. 

EXHAM is a town of great antiquity, as a 
from a hiſtory written by one of its — who lived 
in the reign of king Stephen, and who tells us, that 
it was once a magnificent place, and ſome time the 
reſidence of St. Wilfrid, who founded a church ang 
convent in it, after he had converted the Northum- 
brian Saxons, 

The privileges of this convent were v eat, but 
when the monks came firſt into England the canons 
were turned out, and thoſe of the Auguſtine order 
placed in their ſtead. It remained tilt the general diſ- 
ſolution of religious houſes, when its annual revenues 
amounted to 1221. 118. It was formerly fubjec to 
the F — of York, but all the lands baking ſeized 
by Henry VIII. they were, by a& of parliament, 
annexed to the county of Northumberland. 

Part of the church belonging to this antient con- 
vent is ſtill ſtanding, and uſed by the inhabitants as a 
place of worſhip. The choir, though antient, is 
neat, and in it is the tomb of one of the Umfreviles, 
with his banner, dreſſed in the uniform worn by thoſe 
who engaged in the cruſades. 

The town is long, and contains many handſome 
houſes ; and being on the high road from Newcaſtle 
to Carlifle has ſeveral good inns for the accommoda- 
tion of travellers. It has ftill ſome peculiar privileges, 
and is governed by a bailiff choſen annually. the 
— market is on Tueſday, and the town is diſtant 
from London 285 miles. 

In 1463, Margaret the heroic confort of Henry VI. 
having raiſed a body of men in France, landed at 
Berwiek, and began to march ſouthward, in order to 
reſcue her huſband from captivity, and replace him on 
the throne, But Edward IV. Decks of her inten- 
tions ſent the lord Montague into the north, who 
having raiſed a body of men in Yorkſhire, marched to 
Hexham, where he met the queen's army, whom he 
defeated, after an obſtinate and bloody reſiſtance. The 
duke of Somerſet, the queen's principal adherent, 
was taken priſoner, together with the lurds Roſs and 
Hungerford, who with fir Ralph Piercy had violated 


| their oath" of ſubmiſſion to Edward. Piercy was 


lain in the battle, but the queen and her ſon eſcaped 
into Scotland, although they were ſo hotly. purſued, 
that ſome of their attendants were taken within their 
ſight. Somerfet was immediate] beheaded at Hex- 
ham, and ſeveral of the other lords at Newcaſtle. 
Sir Humphrey Nevil, with twelve gentlemen, were 
executed at- York, and their eftates given to lord 
Montague, who, for his ſervices, was created earl of 
Northumberland. | 


About three miles to the eaſt of Hexham is a con- 
y | ſiderable 


r 4 ND... as 


ſiderable village, called, CorBRIDGE, It has an ex- 


od bridge over the Tyne, and is generally 
— * have — one of the Roman ſtations. 
Great numbers of Roman antiquities have been found 


in its neighbourhood : in particular, a few years ago | 


dug up a curious altar, dedicated to ercules, 
— — the inſcripton being in Greek it appears to 
have been placed here during the times of the latter 


emperors, when the Latin was beginning to fall into 


N te. f a 1 | | 
* ten miles north-eaſt of Hexham is BELSO 


As- the ſeat of the family of Middleton. It is 
8 'the antient taſte; and ſurrounded with fine 
d plantations. 

To the — of Hexham is a large village called 
BELTINGHAM, pleaſantly fituated on the banks of the 
Tyne; but it does not contain any thing remarkable. 
It was, probably, once a market town, being placed 
as ſuch in the maps of. this county ; but at preſent it 
has neither market or fair. It is diſtant from London 


. : 
"To the north-weſt of Beltingham, at the extremity 
of the county, is THIRLEWALL CASTLE, a place of 
great antiquity, and formerly the ſeat of the Wades ; 
but it has been long deſerted, and is now in ruins. 
The name ſtgnifies a Hole in the Wall, which it re- 
ceived from the northern barbarians having broke 
through the wall at this place, after the Roman power 
declined in Britain, oe 

Near this place, and adjoining to- the wall, is a 
village called House-STEEps, It was antiently a 
Roman town, where the Tongri, one of their co- 
horts, was ſtationed. The great number of antiqui- 
ties dug up here, and the many remains of walls, 
forts and trenches, would require a volume to de- 
ſcribe. They are, however, a convincing proot how 
difficult it was for the whole Roman army to with- 
ſtand the force of the northern nations, whole num- 
bers were ſo great that they ſeemed to increaſe as faſt 
as they were defeated. a 

Many of the ſtations may be ſeen from this place, 
along the ſouth ſide of the wall to LTT TEE CHESTERS, 
a ſmall village; and ſeveral altars have been diſcover- 
ed, particularly one dedicated to Venus. It appears 
to have belonged to the Dalmatian horſe, who lay 
many years near the wall, in order to be ready to pur- 


ſue the ſcattered parties of the enemy, who had got | 


within the province, | | 
Mr. Warburton diſcovered a curious ſtone here, 
which is now in the Muſeum of the Royal Society, 
being a figure of Mercury, with his Caduceus in his 
right hand, and a purſe in his left. Part of the head 
is disfigured and broken, but what remains of it ap- 


pears to have been crowned with a cap of liberty. On 


one fide of the image is an altar, with the following 
words : 


„Deo Mercurio ;”” that is, the God Mercury. 


Near the wall is another village, called GREAT 
CHtsTERs, where are many remains of antiquity, 
ſuch as altars, images, baths, pavements, &c. 

A little to the ſouth of the wall is CART-VERRAN, 
ſuppoſed to be the place where the ſecond cohort of 
the Dalmatian horſe was ſtationed. Many ramparts 
of the fort are ſtill viſible, and ſeveral ſtones, with 
inſcriptions, have been dug up at different periods. 

There is another village, near the wall, called 
CaRRow, which, from ſeveral inſcriptions found in 
it, appears to have been the place where the Bavarian 
horſe were ſtationed ; and many altars, and other 
remnants of antiquity, were dug up near it in the 
beginning of the preſent century, 

n this neighbourhood is a place called Alpox, or 
Heypon. It was once a confiderable town, but is at 
preſent only a trifling village, not containing any thing 
that merits the notice of a traveller. 

BELLINGHAM is a ſmall town, pleaſantly ſituated 
on a branch of the North Tyne ; but it does not 
contain any thing remarkable. It has a weekly mar- 
ket on Tueſday; and is diſtant from London 300 
males. 
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At a village called ELS DON, or ELL1sDON; near this 
place, have been diſcovered many Roman antiquities, 
particularly an altar; and near it were found the bones 
of animals who had been ſacrificed. 

Many other antiquities, particularly altars, have 


been found at RochgsrER and Kurchgs TER, two 


villages in the ſame neighbourhood. And at another 
village, called RIsIx GTO, an altar was dug up with 
an inſcription on it, intimating, that it was dedicated 
to the god Magon, the titular deity of the Ottadini. 


'  MoreperH is a large town, pleaſantly fituated on 
the river Wanſbeck, and almoſt encompaſſed with 
| riſing grounds beautifully covered with woods. In 


an antient record it is often called the Moor Path, 
from which it is ſuppoſed its preſent name is derived, 
It was a conſiderable place during the heptarchy, 
but after the Norman Conqueſt its privileges were 
greatly enlarged, and the place freed from all taxes, 
ſubſidies, or contributions, except ſuch as were neceſ- 
ſary for the defence of the kingdom, or for the re- 
demption of the lord, if taken priſoner, and the mar- 
riage of his eldeſt ſon. They had alſo the right of 


paſturage in the neighbouring fields, with leave to 


make roads for the convenience of the town. 

At preſent Morpeth is an agreeable well- built town, 
and though the aſſizes are held at Newcaſtle, yet the 
county courts are kept here, and the knights of the 
ſhire elected. 

The pariſh church ſtands at ſome diſtance from the 
town; it is a handſome ſtructure, conſiſting of a chan- 
cel and two fide ifles, and within are ſeveral antient 
monuments, 2 

The bridge over the river is of free- ſtone; and near 
it is a handſome chapel built in the modern taſte, 
There is alſo a good grammar-ſchoo}, where youth 
are qualified for the univerſity. 

Here was antiently a ſtrong caſtle, built ſoon after 
the Conqueſt, one of the towers of which is ſtill ſtand- 
ing, beſides ſome parts of the walls. Near them is 
another bridge over the river, the banks of which are 
finely covered with trees. : 

The market-place is fituated in the center of the 
town, and is ornamented with a handſome ſtone croſs 
founded in 1699 by voluntary contributions. | 

On the weſt fide of the market-place is the town- 
hall, an exceeding handſome ſtructure ; it is entirely 
of free-ſtone, and was built in 1714, at the ſole ex- 
pence of the earl of Carliſle. The front is ſupported 
by ſtone piazzas, and at each end is a tower. | 

Near the hall is a tower of free- ſtone, which has a 
clock, and contains a ring of good bells ; and at 4 
ſmall diſtance from it is the county jail both for debt- 
ors and felons. 

The town has returned Members to parliament ever 
ſince the reign of Queen Mary. The government j 
veſted in two bailifts, aſſiſted by ſeveral of the princi- 
pal inhabitants choſen annually. The weekly market 
is on Wedneſday ; and the place is diſtant from Lon- 
don 287 miles. oe - 

At a ſmall diſtance from Morpeth is the village of 
New MixsTEs, ſo called from an antient monaſtery 
founded near it, in the reign of king Stephen, for 
monks of the Ciſtertian order. It was endowed with 
many valuable privileges, and at the diſſolution of 
religious houſes its annual revenues amounted” to 
140k. 10s. 4d. A ſmall part of the gate is ſtill ſtand- 
ing; but the walls and the church have been Jong 
ſince totally demoliſhed. | PEP 

Near New Minſter is a pleaſant village called Mrr- 
FoRD,. where are ſtill the remains of an antient caſtle, 
fituated on a riſing ground in the middle of a fine 
park ; and near it is the church, in which are ſeveral 
curious monuments. 

To the ſouth of Morpeth is a village called Gos- 
FORTH, near which is a fine ſeat belonging to Charles 
Bradling, Eſq. It ſtands on a riſing ground, and is 
a lofty ſtructure, built in the modern taſte, of fine 
white free-ſtone. "The gardens belonging to it are 
very ſpacious, and laid out with the greateſt taſte and 
elegance. 

In the ſame neighbourhoad is SeDGniLL, ſuppoſed 
to have been a Roman ſtation ; and near is the famil 
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ſeat of the Delavals. It is built on a plan drawn by 
Sir 3 Vanburgh, and is a ſpacious and elegant 
ſtructure. The principal entrance is from the north, 


and this leads to a large bal}, over which is a neat gal- | 


lery of fine paintings. In the niches of the front are 

ures repreſenting the different ſciences, and before 
the ſouth front is a graſs lawn edged with plantations; 
near which is an avenue ſhaded with tall trees, and a 
bath for the exerciſe of ſwimming. The whole'is ter- 
minated by a fine obeliſk ; and the diſtant proſpect of 
Tinmoutnt priery and the German Ocean greatly 
contribute to enliven the ſcene.” The proſpect from 
the north front extends to the Cheviot Hills, about 
ſixty miles diſtant ; and on the eaſt is a ſpacious riding- 
houſe, with a delightful garden. On the weſt is a beau- 
tiful avenue, reaching about a mile and a quarter in 
length, with a fine obeliſk in the center; and in a 
grove is ſituated a neat chapel, in which are depoſited 
the remains of the family. 

About a mile from this ſeat is a ſmall ſea-port called 
HarTLEY. It is at preſent exceeding populous, ow- 
ing to the great numbers of people employed in the 
coal mines, They alſo carry on a great trade in mak- 
ing ſalt, coperas and glaſs ; ſo that it is one of the 
moſt conſiderable villages in the north of England. 

To the north of HarTLEy is a large village called 
BepLinGToON, the manor of which has belonged, 
time immemorial, to the biſhop of Durham. The 
church is a handſome gothic ſtructure, with a ſquare 
tower ; and there are ſeveral mills for working iron, 
which is the principal buſineſs carried on by the in- 
habitants. | 
There are ſeveral other villages in the ſame neigh- 
bourhood, particularly BABS1IDEk and BLyYTH ; but 
neither of them contain any thing that merits parti- 
cular notice. 

About three miles to the eaſt of Morpeth is an 
agreeable village called BorHaL, near which are the 
remains of an antient caſtle, founded by Robert Ber- 
tram, high ſheriff of Northumberland, and governor 


of Newcaſtle, in the reign of Edward III. but it is | 


| for a priſon, and the other for # workhoufe. 


22 the property of the duke of Portland. It is 
tuated in the moſt agreeable manner, and from what 
remains appears to have been originally a lofty and 
magnificent ſtructure. The church, which is near 
the caſtle, is built in the gothic taſte, and contains 
ſeveral antient monuments to the memory of the Bo- 
thal family. 

In the neighbourhood of this village is another 

called AsX1nGToON, near which is the beautiful ſeat 
bf Mr. Crowe. It is pleaſantly ſituated on an emi- 
nence, from whence there is an extenſive and delight- 
ful proſpect. 
A little to the north of this ſeat is another village 
called NRWRICOEN, conſiſting of a long irregular 
ſtreet chiefly inhabited by fiſhermen. The bay oppo- 
fite to it is one of the beſt in the county, and very fafe 
for ſhipping, for at each corner is a promontory run- 
ning into. the ſea, that ſecures the veſſels during a 
orm. Here are the remains of an old pier, but it 
does not * by whom built; and part of the 
church has fallen to decay. 

About four miles to the north-eaſt of Bothal is 
WipprixcToNn CasTLE, the ſeat of the noble family 
of that name ; but the laſt lord having been attainted 
in 1715, it is now the property of a private gentle- 
man. The building is one of the moſt ſingular in 
the north of England, for the architecture is in many 

laces ſo different that it muſt have been conſtructed 
by ſeveral artiſts. The roof is adorned with lofty 
turrets, and the proſpect over the neighbouring vil- 
lages, and the fea, renders the whole exceeding de- 
lightful. 
 WarRKwoRTH is a ſmall, but very agreeable town, 
and remarkable for its antient caſtle belonging to the 
preſent duke of Northumberland, It is built on an 
eminence, from whence there is almoſt an unbound- 
ed proſpect; and by what yet remains of the walls 
— | towers, it appears to haye been originally a very 


ſtrong fortreſs. 
The town has a good ſtone bridge over the river 


Coquet. In the middle of it is an upright ſtone pillar, 
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with the arms of the noble family of E | 
it; and at the ſouth end — — nate 

Ar this town, near the mouth of tlie Coquet, is 
hermitage, which wis formerly a cell for — 
the Benedictine order. The ſituation is as:romant; 
as can be conceived, and the whole conſiſts of — 
chapel and bed- ehamber cut out of the ſolid rock, 3 d 
finiſhed'in the gothie:taſte, ſueh a8 Was in repute — 
fore the Conqueſt; The chapel is curiouſiy adorned 
with pilaſters, and in the window near the altar are the 

res of Chriſt and the Virgin Mary, At the f 
of the Virgin is a figure of the hermit in a pra bs 
poſture, and over the door is an antient eſcutchaor® 
part of which is greatly defaced. The whole of thi 
place has-ſuch a remantic appearance, thatit muſt nay 
— have filled the minds of thoſe who refided in 
it with a thorough reliſh- for ſolitude and contempla. 
tion, 

About four miles to the ſouth-eaſt! of Warkworth 
is Coquer ISLAND, which is about a mile in length 
but narrow. The air is very unwholeſome, and the 
land barren, but the ſhoals of fiſh that are generally 


about it make work for the fiſnermen. Great num 


bers of wild fowl reſort hither, and lay their eggs on 


the rocks, of which the fiſtiermen make confiderable 


advantage, by ſelling them to the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring coaſt. In antient times here was a 
caſtle and a convent for Benedictine monks, but 
not any remains of either are now to be ſeen, ; 

RoTHBURY is a ſmall town, pleaſantly ſituated on 
the banks of the river Coquet, but it does not contain 
any thing that merits particular notice, except having 
a good charity-ſchool, in which 120 children are in- 
ſtructed in reading, writing and arithmetic. The 
town had formerly a weekly market on Thurſday, 
but that has been long diſcontinued. It is diſtant 
from London 3or miles. 

Fo the fouth-weſt of Rothbury is a ſmall town 
called ELLESDEN; but it does not contain any thing 
that merits the notice of a traveller. | 

At BRENKHORN, or BEINKBURN, near Rothbury, 
was antiently a monaſtery of Auguſtine monks ; but 
the whole has been long fince tetally demoliſhed, 

ALNWICK is a very handſome town, pleaſantly ſitu- 
ated on a ſmall ſtream called the Aln, and on the great 
north road from Neweaſtle to Edinburgh, It was 
formerly fortified, and fome parts of the walls ſtill 
remain, particularly three gates, one of which is uſed 


In deſcribing the buildings of this town we ſhall 
begin with that whieh firſt attracts the notice of a 
traveller, namely, its antient eaſtle, a principal ſeat 
of the duke of Northumberland, and famous in hiſ- 
tory tor many ſingular events. All the apartments of 


this antient ſtructure are finiſhed in the gothic taſte, 


and ornamented in a light, elegant manner. The 
breakfaſting room is 33 feet long, and 22 broad, The 
dining- room, Which 1s 35 feet long and 22 broad, is 
adorned with two fine bow windows, and over the 
chimney-piece is a painting of the ducheſs. The 
drawing-room and faloon are both elegantly finiſhed, 
and the library is furniſhed with a capital collection ot 
very curious books, Near the library is the chapel, 
which is exceeding neat, and well calculated for the 

erformance of divine ſervice. Great additions have 

en made to this noble ſtructure, the whole of which 
being in the gothic taſte, it has an air of antiquity 
ſuperior to moſt buildings of alike nature. 

In the reign of William Rufus this caſtle was be- 
ſieged by Malcolm Canmore, king of Scotland, ot 
which the following are the particulars ; 

William Rufus having promiſed to cede to Mal- 
colm the northern counties, which he purely held ii. 
knights fervice, failed to comply with the ſtipulated 
article, upon which the Scottiſh king repaired to 
William at Glouceſter, and preſented a remonſtrance 
againſt the conduct of the Engliſh monarch ; but fo 
far was he from obtaining any redreſs, that William 
treated him in the moſt haughty and inſolent man- 
ner. Malcolm ſeeing no hopes left of bringing Wil- 
liam to a compliance with the articles of the treaty, 


lett his court in great diſguſt, and returning to _— 
| 5 and, 
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IV. proceeded to Alnwick, an 
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iſed an army with which he ravaged the north 
7 defiroying every thing with fire and 
fin advanced to Alnwick, he laid fiege to the 
caſtle ; but whilſt Morrell the goyernor amuſed him 
with ſome hopes of ſurrendering it up, Mowbray, go- 
vernor of Northumberland, haying raiſed as many 
men as he could, attacked the Scots, at a time when 
they had no thou ht of the approach of an army. A 


molt wry battle enſued, and the Scots being de- | 


of their natural courage, by the ſudden ap- 
. of the Engliſh, began to give way. Malcolm 
and his ſon Edward did, every thing in their power to 
rally their forces. They. rode from rank to rank, ex- 
horting, inſtructing and imploring them to remember 
the bravery of their anceſtors; but all their endeavours 
proved unſucceſsful. At laſt the king and his fon 
made one attempt more to defeat, Mowbray, but both 
were killed, after they. had received many wounds. 

In memory of this event there is a ſtone pillar erec- 
ted in the field of battle, about amile from the caſtle, 
Rill called Malcolm's Pillar. The body of Malcolm 
and his ſon Edward were carried to the. abbey of 
Tynemouth, and buried, but they. were afterwards 
removed, and interred in the abbey of Dumfermling 
in the county of Fife. ; 

In 1174 during the time that Henry II. king of 
England was. in France, William, king of Scotland, 


invaded the borders, marched to Alnwick, and be- 


ſieged the caſtle, Deſpairing, however, of taking it, 
he abandoned' the enterprize, and ſuffered his men 
to plunder the county; but Bernard de Baljol, with 
ſome other northern lords, having raiſed a ſmall body 
of horſe, came ſuddenly on the Scots, before they had 
the leaſt notice of their approach. Their king being 
alarmed at the danger he was in, endeavoured to col- 


lect his forces into one body, but they, being intent on 
of the place. 


plunder, and the Engliſh ighting with great intrepi- 
dity, they were ſoon diſper take 
rm He was conducted to Richmond Caſtle in 


orkſhire, and from thence to London; but his ſub- | 


jects ſopn after procured his ranſom. v4 

In 1212, king John, having ſome ſuſpicion that 
the governor of Alnwick was diſaffected to his go- 
vernment, ordered the caſtle to be demoliſhed ; but 
on proper ſecurity being given him, he ſuffered it to 


remain. 
After the battle of Hexham, the army of Edward 
d ordered the governor 
to ſurrender; but he not complying, they attempted 
to take it by ſtorm.” In the mean time fir George 
Douglas arrived with an amy of 12,000 Scots, and 
aſſiſted the governor to make his efcape, who marched 
out in ſight of the Engliſh army. 
The town of Alnwick is tolerably populous, and 
contains many handſome buildings, beſides ſeveral 
ood inns for the accommodation of travellers. In 


the center of the town is a large market-place, on the 


welt fide of which is a handſome market-houſe, erec- 
ted a few years ago at the expence of the dyke of 
Northumberland. It is finiſhed in the gothic taſte, 
and conſiſts of ſeven apartments, with a fine walk 
before them, | 

On the north fide of the market-place is the town- 
hall where the ſeſſions are held. It is a ſpacious and 
handſome ſtructure ; and over it is a tower, with a 


clock. 


The church is a ſtately gothie ſtructure, conſiſting 
of a body and fide iſles, with four handſome galleries. 

Here is a free grammar-ſchool, founded in the year 
1687, the maſter of which has a good falary, with a 
handſome houſe and a pleaſant garden. 

In the reign of Henry II. an abbey was founded in 
this town, for monks of the Premonftratenſian order, 
and endowed with very ample privileges. It conti- 
nued to flouriſh in great ſplendour till the diſſolution 
of religious houſes, when its annual revenues amount- 
ed to 1971. Some of it ſtil] remains, fituated on the 
banks of the Aln, at a little diſtance from the caſtle, 
and the whole has a yenerable and romantic appear- 


Here was likewiſe an abbey of black canons ; but 


| with the ſituation, in the middle of woods, 


ed, and their king taken | 


the whiole of the building has, been long ſince totally 
| demoliſhed. 


The government of this town is veſted in four 
chamberlains, who are choſen once in two years out 


of twenty-faur common-council, the latter of whom 
are choſen by the principal inhabitants. 


Such as are made free of this town in the courſe. of 
the year meet on St. Mark's day, at a place formerly 
called the Foreſt of Aidon, but now the Town- 
Moor; and being dreſſed in white, on horſeback, paſs 
through a deep bog. This cuſtom is ſaid to have ori- 
ginated from king John, who travelling this way, and 
leaving the road on account of its being very bad, his 
horſe ſtuck in this very bog, on which he. impoſed 
this puniſhment on the people, in order to oblige 
them to keep the roads in proper repair. 

Alnwick has a good- weekly market on Saturday, 
and is diſtant from London 305 miles. 

At the mouth of the river, about five miles. below 
Alnwick, is ALEMOUTH, or ALNMOUTH, a ſmall ſea- 
port, where great quantities of corn uſed. to be ſhip- 
ped ; but at preſent it is chiefly inhabited by fiſher» 
men. Some bones of a very enormous ſize were ſame 

ears ago dug up near the town, ſuppoled to have be- 
onged to whales or other large fiſhes driven on ſhore 
here in. very antient times. 

About three miles to the north-weſt of Alnwick is 
Huux-ABBty, founded ſoon after the Norman con 
queſt, for Carmelite friars, and endowed; with ſever 
manors for their ſupport. Great part of this ſtructure 
is now in ruins; but the tower built by fir Henry 
Piercy in the reign of Henry VI. is ſtill ſtanding, and 

fins the 
mind with all thoſe ideas formed by ſolitude. It was 


| ſome years ago purchaſed by the duke of Northum- 
| berland, who has planted many foreſt trees, which 


in the Courſe of time will add greatly to the beauties 

Three miles to the north-eaſt of Alnwick is Haw- 
ICK, the ſeat of fir Henry * bart. It is a ſpacious 
and elegant ſtructure, and from its ſituation com- 
mands many delightful proſpects. The gardens are 


| exceeding fine, and the plantations laid out with great 


elegance, having a brook running through them, that 
empties itſelf into the ſea about two miles diſtant. At 
the extremity of the garden is an old tower, to which 
there is an aſcent by a flight of ſteps, and the rooms 
in it convey an idea of the grandeur in which the great 
barons formerly lived. Near this tower is a eonſidet- 
able brook, called Howick Bourn, and over it is a ſtone 
bridge, erected at the expence of the preſent pra- 
prietor, 

Four miles to the north of Howick is DuxsrAx- 
BURGH CASTLE, pleaſantly ſituated near the ſea. It 
was formerly a place of great ſtrength, for the rock 
on which it ſtands is almoſt inacceſſible. It was built 
by Thomas earl of Lancaſter, brother of Edward J. 
and was at that time one of the moſt magnificent 
ſtructures in the kingdom. 

In the reign of Edward IV. it was beſieged, and all 
the garriſon made priſoners, except the governor, who 
contrived to make his eſcape. wo of the towers are 
ſtill — and the manor is part of the eſtate of 
the earl of Tankerville. 

Near this place is the manor of Rock, conſiſting 
of a ſmall village, with an old caſtle, in which are the 
remains of a chapel, and ſeveral funeral monuments. 

In the fame neighbourhood is a village called Ex- 
BL ETON, ſituated on a rock near the fea, It conſiſts 
of one long ſtreet, in which are many poor houſes 
belonging to fiſhermen. The church is built in the 
form of a croſs, with a flat roof covered with lead, 
and at the weſt end is a lofty ſquare tower. There is 
alſo a good free-ſchool, founded by one Mr. Ed- 
wards, where the children of the inhabitants are in- 
ſtructed in uſeful learning. | 

To the north-weſt of Embleton is CuiLLInGH ame 
CASTLE, the fine ſeat of the earl of Tankerville. -It 
is a handſome gothic ſtructure, built in a ſquare form, 
and all the apartments are finiſhed in the moſt elegant 
manner. The park is well ftocked with deer, and 


there are alſo a ſort of wild cattle reſembling oxen. 


all 
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all-white but their cars, which are black, and the tips 
of their horns brown. They are ſo fierce that no per- 
ſon dare approach them, except during the ſeverity of 
winter, when they cannot get to the graſs, but they 
ſuffer themſelves to be fed by the keeper ; but as ſoon 
as the graſs — to ſpring up, ſo as to afford them 
paſture, they aſſume their natural ferocity, and run at 
every one who approaches them. When the family 
chuſes to have one killed, the keeper is obliged to 
ſhoot it, and the fleſh is eſteemed very delicious. 

The whole neighbourhood of this fine ſeat is ex- 
tremely pleaſant, and it is one of the moſt delightful 
manors in the north of England. 

WooLLER, or, as it was antiently called, WoLLER, 
is ſituated on a ſmall ſtream called the Tilt, which 
afterwards becomes a conſiderable river, and falls into 
the Tweed ſouth-weſt of Berwick. The town is 
only a poor decayed place, not containing any thing 
that merits particular deſcription, only that it has ſe- 
veral good inns for the accommodation of travellers, 
Tt has a weekly market on Thurſday ; and is diſtant 
from London 315 miles. 

Near this town is a ſmall village, called HorTox, 
long famous for being the ſeat of the noble tamily of 
Grey; and the late lord of that name dying without 
iſſue, it became the property of Henry Grey, Eſq. 
The houſe has a neat majeſtic appearance, and the 

rdens are laid out with great taſte, but the neigh · 

uring country is exceeding barren. | 

At a ſmall diſtance from this village is another cal- 
led FLloppEN, memorable in hiſtory for a bloody bat- 
tle, of which the following are the particulars : 

While Henry VIII. was beſieging Tournay in Flan- 
ders, the French king ftirred up James IV. of Scot- 
land to invade England, contrary toa treaty of peace 
concluded between him and his brother-in-law the 
Engliſh monarch, and againſt the advice ofghis moſt 
aged and faithful counſellors. James having collected 
his forces together, reviewed them in a moor near 
Edinburgh, and found among them the whole flower 
of his young nobility. With theſe he went into 
England, committing the moſt horrid outrages; for 
the Highlanders, of which great part of the army con- 
ſiſted, went only for plunder. | 

In the mean time the earl of Surry, who was then 
at York, raiſed an army much ſuperior to the Scots, 
and by forced. marches arrived at Wooller on the 


'$th of September, 1513, from whence he ſent a he- 


rald to demand of James, why he had invaded Eng- 
land, contrary to the moſt ſolemn treaties? and gave 
him his choice, either to retire or fight. James, 
however, embraced the latter; and about 8 o'clock 
on Friday the ninth of September the battle began 
with great fury on both ſides, near the village of Flod- 
den. 
It is almoft impoſſible to conceive with what inve- 
teracy both-parties fought ; and when the night parted 
them, and above fifteen thouſand were ſlain, the Eng- 
liſh retired with a view of beginning the attack next 
morning ; but how great was their ſurprize, when 
they found the enemy was fled, and nothing left on 
the field but dead bodies! James was killed; but 
whether in the battle or not is uncertain, and has oc- 
caſioned much controverſy. > 

James, in order to encourage his men, ordered ſe- 
veral perſons to be dreſſed like himſelf, (a cuſtom ſtill 
obſerved in ſome countries) and one of theſe perfons 
being found by the Engliſh among the ſlain, was car- 
ried to London, and buried at Windſor ; but this 
was certainly not the body of the king, as appears 
from the following remarkable circumſtance. 

When James was about ſixteen years of age, he 
was taken by the Scottiſh barons, in order to give ſome 
countenance to their proceedings againſt his father 

ames III. And although the young prince abhorred 
the thought of taking up arms againſt his parent, yet, 
for his own ſafety, he was obliged to comply, and ſaw 
his father murdered by his rebellious ſubjects. The 

rince was ſo affected at the melancholy event, that in 
deteſtation of his conduct he ever after wore an iron 
chain about his body, next to his ſkin. 


Some of the people, ho eſcaped from the battle of 


Flodden, declared, they ſaw the kin 

and that he went into Ine earl of e, 
was never heard of after. A difference had ! * 
ſubſiſted between the king and the earl and it kay 
politively aſſerted, that he was killed that ni ke by 
the earl's own hands. The queen of Scotland told 
the people, that if the king's body was . 
* 17 * by the N but although the 6 

iligent learch was made 

— en ne endeavours 

As a farther proof that the king was illed j 
the battle, a labourer, who was 1 bi 
Caſtle many years after, diſcovered the ſkeleton of x 
m_ WIR an 2 chain, which anſwered to the ſize of 
the king, and was interred in the a 
8 515 — Edinburgh. ey of Holyrood 

n this battle moſt of the Scottiſh nobility w 7 
particularly the king's natural ſon, and the — , 
of St. Andrew's. This event was one of the ſevereſ 
blows that ever Scotland felt, for their prince not be. 
ing above a year old, they ſent for the duke of Alban 
from France to be regent of the kingdom, which os 
3 great diſputes between them and the Eng- 
Ii, 

About four miles to the north-weſt of Flodden is 
LEARMOUTH, once a conſiderable town, but now ſa 
reduced as ſcarce to deſerve the name of a village. It 
is, however, pleaſantly ſituated near the banks of the 
Tweed, and has an antient caſtle, which in former 
times made a conſiderable figure, but it is now reduced 
to a mere heap of ruins. he country round is ex- 
ceeding barren, preſenting no other view than uncul- 
tivated fields and unfrequented deſerts. 

To the eaſt of Learmouth is BAuBURCH CAsTIE 
ſituated on a hill near the ſea, and ſuppoſed by many 
to have been firſt built by the Romans. Though its 
origin is doubtful, it was of great repute during the 
Heptarchy, and held out againſt the Scots during two 
remarkable ſieges, as will appear from the following 
particulars, | | 

In the beginning of the ſeventh century Ofred, king 
of Northumberland, then a minor, ſhut himſelf up 
in this caſtle with his tutor, in order to be lecure 
againſt the attempts of one of his nobles, who had 
taken up arms to dethrone him. The uſurper march- 
ed to the caſtle, and beſieged it in form ; but the in- 
habitants of Northumberland, who loved their prince, 
hearing of the ſtraits to which he was reduced, roſe 
in great numbers, and came to his aſſiſtance, by which 
he was enabled to ſally forth on the beſiegers, who 
fled with great precipitation, and their 'leader being 
taken, was immediately executed. | 

This caſtle was likewiſe beſieged by Penda, king of 
Mercia, who, becauſe he could not take it, ordered a 
great quantity of wood to be brought from the neigh- 
bouring foreſt, which being placed under the walls 
was ſet on fire; but inſtead of deſtroying the fortreſs, 
the flames communicated to his own camp, and ob- 
liged him to raiſe the ſiege. 

In the reign of William the Conqueror, it was be- 
ſieged by Malcolm Canmore, king of Scotland; but 
Waltheof, earl of Northumberland, made ſo brave a 
defence, that the Scots were obliged to raiſe the ſiege, 
and many of their nobles were taken priſoners. To 
the eternal infamy of the governor, it is recorded, that 
he ordered all the priſoners whom he had taken to be 
put to death, and their heads fixed to poles on the 
walls of the city of Durham. 2 

In the reign of William Rufus, Robert Mowbray, 
who had defeated and ſlain Malcolm, king of Scotland, 
thinking himſelf not properly rewarded for his ſervices 
raiſed an army in order to dethrone his ſovereign, 
and engaged ſeveral noblemen in the ſame undertak- 
ing, who kept the affair ſo ſecret, that William did 


not receive the leaſt intelligence of their deſigns, till 


he was advanced as far as the borders of Wales, where 
he had gone te quell an inſurrection. 

As ſoon as the king received the notice, he changed 
the object of his enterprize, and marched to Northum- 
berland againſt Mowbray, who had fortified the caſtle 
of Bamburgh. Here he would have fallen into an am- 


buſcade laid by the rebels, had not one of his * 
ä who 
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' who was privy to the ſcheme, informed him of his 


ae fituatioh of the caſtle rendered it impregnable, 
according to the art of war in that age, which induced 
the king to turn the ſiege into'a blockade, and ere& a 
—_— are apply of proviſions 

iviIng any ſu 0 . : 
noe ebay fin himſelf hard preſſed, and ſeeing 
no appearance of relief, reſolved to make his eſcape, 
and took ſhelter in the convent of Tynemouth, where 
he was taken after an obſtinate reſiſtance. 


When he was brought to William, who was then | 


amburgh, where Morrell, his brother-in-law, 
— ue the king ordered Mowbray to 
be brought up before the walls, and ſent a herald to 
Morrell with notice, that if the caſtle was not ſurren- 
dered within one hour, his priſoners eyes ſhould be 
put out. f be lady, who was then in the caſtle, 
out of regard to her huſband, prevailed on the go- 
vernor to deliver up the fort, and the king, pleaſed 
with the gallant defence which he had made, took 
him into his protection, and rewarded him with many 
honours. 5 k 

Only two of the towers belonging to this caſtle now 

remain; but from the fituation, and ſtrength of the 
walls, it muſt have been one of the greateſt forts in 
the kingdom. The proſpect from it is both exten- 
five and delightful, and beneath it is a ſmall but agree- 
able village, to which it gives name. 
In the reign of Henry I. a monaſtery was founded 
here for canons regular of the order of St. Auguſtine, 
It was endowed with many valuable privileges, and 
remained till the general diſſolution of religious 
houſes, when its annual revenues amounted to 
i161. 128. zd. but the whole of the building has been 
long ſince demoliſhed. wed; 

The pariſh church of this village is of great anti- 
quity, for it appears to have been founded by Oſ- 
Sold king of Northumberland, ſome time in the'be- 
ginning of the eighth century. The building is neat, 
conſiſting of a chancel with fide ifles ; and on the 
fouth wall is the figure of à knight-templar, cut in 
ſtone, which was probably erected in memory of a 
northern baron, who had engaged in the cruſades. 
About two miles to the eaſt of Bamburgh Caſtle is 
Farn ISLAND, a {mall ſpot of groundencompaſſed by 
the ſea. It is famous for having been the retreat of 
St, Cuthbert, where he choſe to indulge himſelf in 
the ſtudy of nature, without being interrupted by his 
monks in Holy Iſland. ' In latter times a convent was 
erected here for monks of the Benedictine order, on 
one of the moſt romantic ſpots that can be imagined ; 
and near it was a fort for the defence of the place; 
but not any remains of either are now to be ſeen. 

Adjoining to this ſmall iſland are ſeveral others; 
but as they are only barren rocks, and uninhabited, 
they do not admit of particular deſcription. 

A little to the north-eaſt of Farn Iſland is a ſmall 

village called BupLe, one of the manors belonging 
to the duke of Northumberland. It is fituated on 
a {mall bay of the ſea, and chiefly inhabited by fiſher- 
men. Near it is an antient camp, which ſome have 
imagined to be a Roman one; but it is more probably 
one of thoſe thrown up by the Danes when they 
landed in Northumberland. 
In the ſame neighbourhood is another Daniſh camp 
in the form of a creſcent, with a wall and three ditch- 
es, but great part of it has been demoliſhed. It is well 
known that the Danes often landed in the north of 
England, and when we conſider the ſtrength of their 
antient camps, we may naturally conclude, that it 
was with the utmoſt difficulty they were driven out of 
the iſland. | | 

BeLFoRD is a ſmall town, but one of the moſt 
agreeable in the north of England, It is pleaſantly 
ſrtuated on the fide of a hill about two miles from the 
river Lear, and being one of the ſtages on the great 
north road, has ſeveral good inns for the accommo- 
dation of travellers. The buildings in general are 
exceeding neat, and the church is a handſome modern 
ſtructure. Near the town is a riſing ground, on the 
top of which are the ruins of an antient chapel ſur- 


56 


in order to prevent the garriſon from 


rounded by maay tall oaks, which gives it a moſt ro- 
mantic appearance. EY | 
The town has a weekly market on Thurſday ; and 
is diſtant from London 319 miles. 
In the neighbourhood of this town is, a village called 
Beneck, near which, in the reign of Henry VIII. 
were dug up many Roman antiquities, particularly 
the hilt of a ſword of ſolid gold, and the belt of one 
of the Roman centurions. „in 
The pariſh church of this village is fituated on an 
eminence, from whence there is an extenſive and moſt 
delightful proſpect of the ſea and the adjoining country. 
To the north-eaſt of Belford is LIN DISFERN, com- 
monly called HoLy IsLANn, and formerly the ſeat of 
a biſhop, before the foundation of Durham. It is 
ſaid to have received its name from one Aidan, an ec- 
cleſiaſtie, who having, by his unwearied zeal and 
induſtry, propagated the knowledge af Chriſtianity 
among the Northumbrian Saxons! of Bernicia, made 
choice of this iſland for his refidence, and was fol- 
lowed by great numbers of people. He affected no 


ſtate or pomp, but was meek, humble and compaſ- 


fionate, inſtructing his diſciples with care, and re- 
proving them with tenderneſs. He travelled on foot 
from place to place, not from neceſſity but choice, in 
order to teach the pagans to love that religion whoſe 
foundation is laid in humility. He was continually 
ſoliciting the rich to become benefactors to the poor, 
and uſed every method to procure them relief. Hay- 
ing his own mind warmed with the love of God, he 
did every thing in his power to convince his diſciples 
that the religion of Chriſt could only make them 
happy. He was very handſome in his perſon, which, 
Joined with his captivating eloquence and holy life, 
made an irreſiſtable impreſſion on the minds of his 
hearers. x 

The pagan Danes often landed here and deſtroyed 
the church, but it was rebuilt, and there are ſome re- 
mains of it at this day. Near it is the pariſh church, 
a handſome ſtructure, conſiſting of three iſles and a 
chancel, in which are ſeveral antient monuments. 


| The village is moſtly inhabited by fiſhermen, and at 


the north of the harbour is a fort, on which ſome 
guns are planted ; but theſe are unneceſſary, for the 
ſea is ſo ſhallow, that at low water people may walk 


from it on foot to the main land, which induced Bede 


to ſay, that it was twice an iſland and twice à conti- 
nent in twenty-four hours. 4 
To the north-weſt of this iſland is a village called 
Norman, pleaſantly fituated on the banks of the 
Tweed. It was once famous for its antient caſtie 
of which there are ſtill ſome remains, conſiſting of 
lofty towers, and walls of a prodigious thickneſs. 
Here was alſo a church in former times, ſome re- 
mains of which are ſtill ſtanding: and it was here 
that Edward I. met the barons of Scotland, when he 
decided the controverſy between Bruce and Baliol, 


then competitors for the crown. ö JE 


BERWICK, or BERWICK UPON T WEED, is a confi- 
derable town, ſituated at the northern extremity of 


the county. It was originally. called Aberwick, 
which, in the antient Britiſh tongue, ſignifies a fort at / 


the mouth of a river. The Saxons called it  Beor- 
nicawic, which fignifies the town of the Berni- 
clans, this part of the country being antiently called 
Bernicia. Others again derive the name from Ber- 


| wica, which fignifies a corn farm, there being great 


plenty of grain in the adjoining country. It is plea- 
lantly ſituated on the ſouth fide of an eaſy declivit 


on the north coaſt of the river Tweed, about half a 


mile from its conflux with the ſea. Indeed it is not 
properly in this county, or even in England, for in 


acts of parliament, and in briefs, it is always diſtin-. 


guiſhed from England, as a town ſeparate both from 
this kingdom and from Scotland. It formerly be- 
longed to Scotland, and was the chief town of a coun- 
ty in that kingdom, ſtill called Berwickſhire, and was 
one of the four towns in which the convention of the 
royal boroughs of Scotland was held. 

This town is famous in hiſtory for being the ſeat of 
war, at different periods, between the Scots and Eng- 


liſh, of which the following are the particulars ; 
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In 1294, when John Baliol, who had meanly ſub- 
mitted to do homage to. Edward I. for Scotland, re- 
folved to throw off the yoke of bandage, he entered 
into a league with the king of France, which being 
'offentive to Edward, he ordered a great army to al- 
ſemble at Newcaftle, where he received a letter from 
Baliol complaining of the many indignities he bad 
,"-- to, and demanding an immediate re- 

reſs. © ala it 

At the ſame time Robert de Roſs, lord of Werk, 


revolted tothe Scots, although his brother kept poſ- 
ſeſſion of the caſtle for the Englith, and Edward hav- 


ing ſent a thouſand men to reinforce the garriſon, they 
were intercepted by Robert, and totally defeated. 
Edward, appriſed of this action, marched to Werk at 
the head of 35, ooo men, with whom be intended to 
invade” Scotland, while ſome of the Scottiſh lords 
had marched into the weſt, and taken the city of Car- 
tile. Having croſſed the Tweed at the village of 
Coldſtream, he marched to Berwick, where he had 


ered his fleet to meet him; but the Seots ſet fire | 


to ſome of the ſhips, and obliged the reſt to retire 


with conſiderable loſs. = 
The king ſeeing the ſmoak of the burning ſhips, 


had recourſe to an expedient, in order to take the 
town, He ordered his men to wear St. Andrew's 


eroſs on their caps, and marching at their head ſent 


notice to the governor, that they were a Scottiſh army 
come to their aſſiſtance. The garriſon were led into 
the ſnare, and ran out in crowds to meet their friends, 
when a detachment of horſe feized one of the gates, 
and the Engliſh army entered the town without oppo- 
tion. 'Seven thouſand men, women and children, 
were cruelly murdered by order of Edward, who 
ſtood to ſee the horrid ſpectacle. A ſhocking inftance 


of the cruelty of his nature, and a lamentable proof 


of the miſeries in which the innocent are involved by 
the ambition of dignified nobles ! | 

The brave Wallace, the heroic champion of Scot- 
land, came with an army to relieve the place, but too 
late to ſave the lives of his innocent countrymen, 


8, it was taken from the Engliſn by Robert | 


In 131 
Bruck, Link of Scotland, and the year following Ed- 
ward II. marched to the-north to retake it, ordering 
his fleet at the ſame time to wait for him, near the 
coaft, that they might attack it by ſea. The ſiege 


was carried on with great vigour by the Engliſh, and. 


Robert Bruce, finding he could not conveniently 
throw ſuccours into the place, had recourſe to ſtrata- 


£2. The queen of England was then at York, and 
obert, inſtead of waſting time at Berwick, reſolved 


to march ſouthward, and ſeize that.princeſs, which 


would naturally draw off the Engliſh army, and pro- 
cure a conſiderable ſum for her ranſom. Accordingly, 
he ſent lord Douglas with a band of chofen men to 


York, but one of his ſpies being taken, and put to the. 
torture, confeſſed the whole affair, and the queen. 


eſcaped to Nottingham. 


In the mean time, the archbiſhop of York. having 


raifed a body of armed men, followed. the Scots and 


came up with them near Bolton, on the river Swale,. 


but Douglas was too vigilant to be ſurpriſed. His men 
were already ranged in order of battle, and as the Eng- 


liſh advanced to attack them with the wind blowing in | 


their faces, the Scots kindled heaps of wet ſtraw, by 
which they were ſo blended with the ſmoak, that they 


could not diſtinguiſh their friends from their enemies. 


Douglas availed himſelf of this circumſtance, and at- 


tacked the Engliſh with ſuch. fury, that above three 


thouſand were either killed or drowned in the Swale. 
News of this being brought to Edward, then before 
Berwick, he raiſed the fiege, and retreated into Eng- 


land, with the greateſt precipitation, after which he. 
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concluded a peace wit 
__ to A ak of ier eee all 
It was again beſieged by the Engliſh ; UE 
Edward Itt. who, to _ off eu old 2 fo of * 
practiſed by his N ſet up Edward Balic * 
A competitor with Bruce for the crown of Scot! * 
But all theſe attempts proved unſucceſsful ms 
the town brought under the power of the E, ich 7e 
as to be ſubjected to their government, till — oP 
Lan Rig Co * of Glouceſter lad 
a rom Jam , 
mw renunciation. - Nh gin TIE 
uring the civil wars in the laſt century a pars 
Was, placed here for the king, but Olive: —— 
coming before it at the head * the army of the ring 
ment, it ſurrendered without the loſs of a 1 
Berwick is a large, populous, well built town. pl 
ſantly fituated at the mouth of the Tweed — = 
influx into the German Ocean. It has a tone bri 1 
over the Tweed, which conſiſts of fifteen arches . ber 
they are not regular, thoſe towards the town bei 5 
Arg, and the others adjoining to Northumberland 
— wy circumftance owing to the inequality of the 
The church is a ſtately modern tru 
the ſouth end of the brides is a ſuburb i yay 
mouth, where there is a chapel of eaſe, | 4 
The town-houſe is a handſome ſtructure built of 
ſtone, and over it is a turret, in which is a ring of 
eight good bells. There is alſo an exchange, in which 
the corporation tranſact their public buſineſs. | 
The harbour is but indifferent, and navigable onl 
to the bridge, though it is within a mile and a half of 
a bar that lies before the mouth of the river ; and the 
tide flows four miles above the town, The ſea, over 
as bar, yo 1 „ depth enough for any ſhips that draw 
above twelve feet water, nor is the idi 
in it near the offings. : q NE e 
Here was formerly a ſſrong caſtle, which is now 
in ruins; but the town has ſtill a wall round it 


built by queen Elizabeth. It is fortified in the modern 


— 


2 


manner, and the barracks for the ſoldiers and invalids 
are exceeding commodious. | 

In the times of popery there were ſeveral religious 

houfes in Berwick, but at preſent there are no other 
public ſtructures than thoſe already mentioned, except 
a free-ſchool, a charity-ſchool, and ſeveral meeting 
houſes for proteſtant diſſenters. 
The town is a 2 of itſelf, exempted from the 
Juriſdiction of the ſheriff of Northumberland, and en- 
Joys many privileges, but the crown retains to itſelf 
the property of the caſtle and every thing relating to 
the garriſon, It returns two members to parliament, 
and the government is veſted in a mayor, recorder, . 
and four bailiffs, with a common-cauncil of the 
principal inhabitants, a town clerk, and other proper 
officers. 

Great quantities of wool, corn and eggs are ex- 
ported from this town to London ; but the principal. 
trade of the inhabitants conſiſts in the falmon, which 
is taken in the Tweed, and eſteemed the beſt in the 
kingdom. A conſiderable quantity of this tiſh being 
pickled is put into veſſels called kitts, and then ſhip- 
ped for London and other places. Many of the ſmal- 
ler fiſh are likewiſe ſent alive in ſmall ſmacks built for 
that purpoſe, there being a well in the middle, bored 
full of holes, for the free paſſage of the ſea-water, in 
which fiſh are conveyed without the leaſt injury. 


| Theſe veſſels are eſteemed very ſafe for paſſengers, ou 


l 


[account of their lying nearer the wind, and bearing 


heavier ſeas than any other. 
Berwick has a good weekly market on Saturday, 


and is diſtant from London 335 miles. 
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A Correct Liſt of the ROADS in NORTHUMBERLAND. 
ö | | 1 2 : 4 pie" mls 2 ** * 
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Names of Places. | from Names of Plates. from Neighbouring Sear. 
| Lon. Lon. x 
— * W 2 * 
From London to |. From London to 
Newcaftle and | Miles Berwick. Miles 
Morpeth. — 
— 1 To Morpeth 28 
2 wr 257 — 2 oo | 
t Pon. 
2 on — 237 | At Alnwick is a ſeat of the 
Gofford 275 Alnwick 3052 the duke of Northumber- 
Stainington 281 Charlton 3114 land. | 
| Morpet 287 Wainford 31 ot 
Belford 320 
Buckton 32 
Haggerſton 32 
| Tweedmouth 3354 
| Ber iek | 3354 | 
1 5 f 1 1 
| ry, but the time when is not certainly known. He 
was inſtructed in the abbey of Hilda, where he be- 
. came a monk, or rather a canon, and was tutor to 


Biography of NORTHUMBERLAND. 


To (commonly called St. John of Beverley, 
from his being abbot of that convent,) was born 
in this county about the middle of the ſeventh centu- 


the famous Bede. 


In his riper years he was advanced to the archbi- 


; ſhopric of York, and being a great ſtickler for the 


papal power, in order to promote it he built the con- 
vent of Beverley, and, retiring from his ſee at York, 
took the management of it himſelf. | 


He 
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608 
He was a learned and pious man, and brought ma- 


ny of the Saxons over to Chriſtianity. He was greatly 
eſteemed in all parts of the north of England, and died 


univerſally lamented in the year 721. 


Raren F Krrnunn was defcended of a good family, | 


and born in this county towards the latter end of the 
; reign of king John. His parents having deſigned 
him for the church, he was inſtructed in all the learn- 
ing of that age ; but being of a volatile diſpoſition, and 
much addicted to gallantry and arms, he accompanied 
Richard earl of Cornwall and king of the Romans 


into Aſia, where he diſtinguiſhed' himſelf in many Moron, eee * 
| VV ICKILIT ; not 'onty continued to preach his 


engagements with the Saracens. : 
n the courſe of his travels he viſited mount Car- 


mel, at that time famous for its convent of religious 
feligious 


men, and became one of their ſociety. 


In 1240 he returned to England, in com any with 
fome of his brethren, with a deſign of eſtabliſhing his 


order in this kingdom, and founded a convent at Aln- 
wks where he ſettled and endowed.it with his whole 
eltate. | | 
He alſo founded another in Kent, and in latter times 
both received ſuch benefactions, that they ſent colo- 
© nies into different parts of the kingdom. His order, 
called Carmelites, being thus eſtabliſhed, diſperſed 
themſelves into moſt parts of Efigland, and it is ſaid 


there were a greater number of their monaſteries in - 


this kingdom, than in France, Spain or Italy. 


Some manuſcripts of this pe 
jects are now in the Britiſh Muſeum, the ſubſtance of 
which diſplay the effuſions of a heart filled with 


iety. 
1 He was univerſally eſteemed in the north of Eng- 
land for his diſtinguiſhed ſanctity, and many people 
vifited his fhrine after his death, which happened in 
the year 1274. | 


Jon WickL1fy, D. D. the celebrated Engliſh 
reformiſt, was born in this county towards the Jatter 
end of the reign of Edward II. and probably in the 
year 1324. | 
When properly qualified, he was ſent to the uni- 
| verſity of Oxford, where he took his degrees, and 
became one of the moſt eminent men in that uni- 


verſity. 


At this time the monks, particularly the Francif- 
h in this county about the beginning of the reign of 


cans, had acquired the gore? reputation, and were 

followed by all ranks of people. 

ever, oppoſed by ſeveral ecclefiaftics, among whom 

Mr. Wickliff was the moſt diſtinguiſhed, --- 
The archbiſhop of 2 having founded a 

new callege in Oxford, Wickliff was choſen princi- 

pal, but the monks, who were numerous in the uni- 


verſity, ſet aſide the election, and actually forced one | 


of their brethren 'into the office. This proceeding 
was highly reſented by Wiekliff, who, at the head of 
the ſecular clergy and ſcholars, went in a body, and 
drove all the monks out of the city. 
Finding themſelves diſappointed in their hopes of 
ſettling in Oxford, they applied to the archbiſhop of 


Canterbury, (cardinal-Langham) who ordered Wick. | 


liff to reſign ; but the intrepid reformer refuſed to 
obey, and the affair was referred to the pope. The 
ſovereign pontiff having heard' the cauſe, Wickliff 
and his pupils were turned out of the college, and 
the monks placed in their ſtead. (Ho nt" 
In conſequence of this Wickliff returned to his liv- 
ing at Lutterworth in Leiceſterſhire, where he preache 
boldly againſt the encroachments of the ſee of Rome 
on  & liberties of the people, and condemned the 


cuſtom of paying Peter Pence, which was then ex- 


acted with great rigor all over England. 


Though his preaching laid him open to the rage of 


the biſhops, and the court of Rome, yet he was pow- 
erfully protected by many of the laity ; for notwith- 
ſanding the papal power was then firmly eſtabliſhed 
in England, yet the people were not ſo blind, but they 
could fee the injuſtice of thoſe taxes, which many of 


our princes had ſubmitted to pay. 


The Romith clergy being greatly alarmed at the 
ſucceſs of Wickliff's doctrines, the archbiſhop of 


[} Londoners were brought over to his opinion, and he 


"at Lambeth; but Wickliff as ſo 


2 


ſon on religious ſub- 


entered into hol 


They were, how- 


— — 
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Canterbury called a council to meet at L 

which Wickliff was ſummoned. He — 
peared, accompanied by John of Gaunt duke of 4 
caſter, and made ſuch a defence, that many of the 


Was difmiſſed without any cenſure. ''/ - | 
Soon after this a ſecond council was called to meet 


by the duke and other noblemen, that the archbiſhes 


1 


| was obliged once more to diſmiſs him, with an in 


junction not to preach an more on the ſubie 
lately ehoſen. 2 E 7 = 50007 ht We e had 
Nothing, however, could ſubdue the intrepid ſpirit 


doctrines as uſual, but added many more to them. 
which greatly alarmed the court of — 1 

Aſter ſome time a third council was called, when 
an injunction was laid, prohibiting eve perſon 
from preaching the ſame doctrines as Wickliff; for 


many of the ſecular clergy had been perſuaded to fol- 


low his example. | 

During theſe diſputes,, Wickliff paid the debt of 

nature at his parſonage houſe in Lutterworth, in the 

Ear I 392: He left behind him the character of a 
earned divine, and an able champion for the civil ang 
religious liberties of his country. 

Joann Bare, a learned eecleſiaſtic, was born near 
Hexham, in this county, ſome time in the reign of 
Edward III. He was inſtructed in rammar-learning 
by the monks of the abbey of St. Mary in Vork; af- 
ter which he was ſent to finiſh his ſtudies in Queen's 
College, Oxford, where he took his degrees, and 
orders. 611 

Being of a religious turn of mind, and greatly ad- 
dicted to ſolitude, he became a monk of the Carmelite 
order in-one of the convents of York, where he ſpent 
the remainder of his days. 1 

He was naturally of a ſtudious diſpoſition, and 
wrote ſeveral curious tracts, all tending to promote 
divine knowledge. He alſo wrote ſome pieces on na- 
tural philoſophy ;* but from the ignorance of the peo- 
ple in that age it was little read or underſtood. He 
died in 1429, and was buried in the church of his 


convent. 


Gronce CARLETOx, D. D. was born at Norham 


Queen Elizabeth, his father being at that time go- 
vernor of the place. He was inſtructed in grammar 
learning by a private tutor, and afterwards entered 
himſelf a ſtudent in Edmund Hall, Oxford, where 
he finiſhed his ſtudies, took his degrees, and entered 
into holy orders. E . | 
Being naturally of a lively genius, he was ſoon 
noticed at court, and greatly followed as one of the 
moſt eloquent preachers of that age. King James I. 
to whom he was ſor ſome time chaplain, promoted * 
him to the biſhopric of Llandaff, from whence he was 
ſoon after tranſlated to that of Chicheſter, where he 
ſpent the remainder of his days, and died in the year 
1628. 22 85 | ; FR 
He was not only a learned, but alſo a very pious 
man ; and wrote many pieces on different ſubjects, 
all of which tended to promote religion and morality. 


Jon RusHworTH was born in this county in the 

ear 1607, and inſtructed in Grammar learning at the 

free ſchool of Newcaſtle, from whence he was lent to 
finiſh his ſtudies. in Queen's College, Oxford. 

When. he left the univerſity, he entered himſelf in 
Lincoln's Inn, London, in order to ſtudy the muni- 
cipal laws of his country, and in proper time was cal- 
led up to the bar. 

He did not, however, make any figure in that pro- 
felſion, for being deſirous. to become acquainted with 
the affairs of ſtate, he ſpent moſt of his time in taking 
down ſpeeches in parliament. 

He was' appointed deputy clerk to the houſe of 
commons, a place which he, enjoyed during the whole 

of the long parliament, and had a conſiderable ſhare 


in all the important tranſactions of thoſe times. * 


„M ORT H U M U E NN AN 


e reſtoration he was returned a member for the 

Rk of Berwick ; and when fir Orlando Bridgman 
received the great ſeal in 1667, he was appointed his 

cretary. 
1 T he following year he was again choſen member 
for Berwick, and after the diſſolution of that parlia- 
ment, helived in Weſtminſter; but having contracted , 
ſome debts, he was arreſted and committed to the 
King's-bench priſon, where he died in 1690. | 

His hiſtorical collection is the moſt valuable work 
extant, relating to the proceedings of parliament in the 
age wherein he lived; and no man can thoroughly un- 
derſtand the affairs of thoſe times, without being well 
acquainted with that work, 


RoBeRT WooODLARK was born in this county ſome 
time in the beginning of the reign of Henry VI. but 
the year” is not certaify "Known. He received his 
education in Eaton ſchool, and was one of the firſt 
' fellows of King's-college, Cambridge, ta which he 
was afterwards a great benefactor, for being elected 
. provoſt, he procured a licence from Edward IV. to 
urchaſe lands for the ſupport of that ſociety, by which 
F-berality it is now become a very rich foundation, 

He likewiſe procured letters patent, for founding a 
new college, and at his own expence built that called 
Catherine-hall, which ſince his death has received 
many benefactions. 5 3 , 

He lived to a great age, and died in King's-college 
in the year 1490. 3 


BRIAN, or Bryan WAL TONY, D. D. was born 
near Hexham, in this county, in the year 1600. He 
was inſtructed in claflical learning at the free- ſchool of 
Newcaſtle, from whence he was ſent to Peterhouſe- 
college, Cambridge. 

; When he had finiſhed his ſtudies, - he took his de- 
grees, and entered into holy orders, but did not ob- 
tain any remarkable living till ſome years after. He | 
was curate to a ſmall country pariſh in Suffolk, and 
afterwards lecturer of the pariſh of All- hallows, 


Bread - ſtrert. London | 


In 1635 he procured ſome valuable livings, and was 
eſteemed one of the moſt eloquent preachers in that 
age; but having undertaken to ſupport all the pro- 
ceedings carried on by archbiſhop Laud, he was, in 
1641,. degraded by order of the parliament. _ 
| He was ſo well verſed in the laws relating to the 
eccleſiaſtical benefices of the clergy, that when a diſ- 
pute aroſe between the citizens of London and their 
paſtors, he drew, up an extract of all the records in 
ſuch a judicious manner, that the lord keeper Coven- 
try 2 « There could be no dealing with the 
„ London miniſters, if Dr. Walton was admitted 
4% to plead for them, LY | 

On the breaking out, of the civil wars he was moſt 
cruelly perſecuted ;. and at one time, when a party of 
horſe were ſent to apprehend him, he was obliged to 
conceal himſelf a whole day and night under ſome 
corn in a neighbouring field. 4 

After various ſcenes of diſtreſs he at length travel- 
led to Oxford, where. he was treated with great reſ- 
pect, and protected from all danger. Here he began 
to ſtudy the oriental languages, and undertook one 
of the greateſt works ever yet publiſhed, namely, the 
Polyglot Bible, _ th 

It is true he met with great oppoſition from the 
prevailing powers, but notwithſtanding all theſe dif- 
ficulties, he lived to ſee it publiſhed in ſix volumes 


— — 


every perſon ought to read, who undertakes to ſtudy 
the ſacred ſcriptures, contains the text of the Old 
Teſtament, in Hebrew, Syriac,” Chaldee, Samaritan, 
Arabic, Æthiopic, Perſie, the Latin of St. Jerome, 


is a tranflation of the original into elegant Latin. 

His Prolegomena is alſo a very maſterly perform» 
ance, and diſcovers the aythor's great knowledge in 
ſcripture criticiſm ; but it was attacked by Dr. John 
Owen, as tending too much to encourage the uſe of 
various readings, differing from the printed Hebrew 
text. Walton reptied to this charge, and in his an- 
{wer ſtated the neceſlity every critic is under, who 
would underſtand the ſcriptures, to ſtudy the Hebrew 
text with the various readings, becauſe there cannot 
be any doubt, but that many errors muſt have crept 


| in, otherwiſe we muſt ſuppoſe that the ſame power 


muſt have been exefted in peruſing the purity of the 


| letter, that was originally given to inſpire its au- 


thors. 1 10 

He was certainly a man of great learning, and his 
edition of the Bible is the nobleſt ever yet publiſhed, 
Some few copies of it were printed on large royal pa. 
per for the public libraries, one of which is now in 
the Britiſh Muſeum, and another in the library of St, 
Paul's Cathedral, —.— 


RoBERT STREATER, an eminent painter, particu- 
larly in perſpective, was born in this county in the 
year 1624. It does not appear where he receiyed his 
education, but moſt probably at the free- ſchool of 
Newcaſtle, In his parly op en he appligd himſelf to 
the ſtudy of hiſtory, and ſo ſtrong were his ideas, and 
| retentive his memory, that every occurrence made 2 

laſting impreſſion on his mind. He was alſo excellent 
at landſcape painting, and his ſhades and colours arg 
marked as ſtrong as thoſe of the beſt Italian painters. 
During the uſurpation he reſided in Italy, wherg 
he purchaſed a great colleCtion of the beſt books, par- 
ticularly drawings and prints, with which he teturn- 
ed to Fiipland. a | 
When the reſtoration took place, the king, who 
had an excellent genius in every thing relating to the 
fine arts, made him his ſerjeant painter, and he exe- 
cuted many capital pieces, moſt of which are now 
loſt, and moſt probably when the royal palace of 
Whitehall was burnt down in 1697. 

After the reſtoration he reſided chiefly at Oxford, 
where he finiſhed many capital paintings, which are 
now diſtributed in the chapels and libraries of the 
different colleges. | * 
His ſedentary life ſubjected him to the moſt acute 
pains from the ſtone, with which he was often afflict. 
ed in the moſt excruciating manner. | . 

The king had a great regard for him, but his afflic- 
tion became at laſt ſo violent, that it was propoſed hg 
ſhould be cut. Whether the king doubted of the 
ability of the Engliſh ſurgeons, or for what other rea- 
ſon is not known; but he ſent an expreſs to Paris 
for ſome of the moſt learned of the faculty to come and 
perform the operation. The ſtone was accordingly 
extracted, but it did not remoye the diſorder ; for 
he died with it in great agony in the year 1680, 
Few artiſts eyer left the world with greater reputa- 
tion than this man, He was naturally very ingenious, 
and had improved his ingenuity by reading the beſt 
authors. He had a ſincere regard for religion, con- 
ſidering it as an inſtitution conſiſtent with the attri, 
butes of God, and ſuited to the ſtate of fallen na- 


folio, in the year 1657. This valuable bagk, which 
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CunMBERLAND, which is ſituated partly in the Dioceſe of CnxsrER, and partly in that of Cax- 
LISLE, and Province of Lokk, is X | 


— TR | 


Bounded by | Extends Contains Sends to Parliament 
Northumberland, Dur- | In length from N. to 8. 5 Wards Six Members, 
ham, and Weſtmore- | 58 miles. 1 City Viz. 
—_— 7 In breadth from E. to | 14 Market Towns 
The Iriſh Sea, W. W. 35 miles. 90 Pariſhes Two Knights of the 
Part of Scotland, N. And is 168 miles in eir- | Shire, 
Lancaſhire and the Iriſh | | cumference. | 2 for the City of Carliſle 
Sea, S. - | 2 for Cockermouth 


—— 
* — 
s 


The principal manufactures of Cumberland are Hats and Woolen Cloth. 


ik 


— — — rr 


being ſheltered by 
ſoil, in general, is fruitful, the plains producing great 


plenty of 'corn, and the mountains yielding paſture HE City of CazLrsLr, the capital of the coun- 
tor numerous flocks of ſheep. | | 


the Derwent and the Eden. 


ermouth, falls into the Iriſh fea near Workington. 


metals and minerals : in the ſouth part, which is cal- || called Luel,) till Egfrid, king of 
led Copeland, the mountains abound with rich veins || about the year 686, rebuilt it, and encloſed it with 
of copper, as they do alſo in Derwent Fells, particu- { 2 good ſtone wall ; and having repaired the church, 
larly at Newland, a village near Keſwick. There 
are likewiſe mines of coals, lapis caliminaris, and 


Keswick, the moſt central town in the county, is ſituated 283 miles north-weſt of London. | 


__ | 1 


they are equal to any; and ſeem to think themſelves 
happy in their reſpective ſituations in which Provi- 
dence has placed them. i N | 


| ter of the kingdom, yet, in humanity and hoſpitality, 
8'E CT: I. 
Natural Hiftory of CUMBERLAND. 


HE air of this county,though cold, is leſs pier- F 
eing than might be expected from its ſituation, | 
ſofty mountains on the north. The Topographical Deſcription of CUuBERLAxp. 


is pleaſantly ſituated on the conflux of the 


3 
The principal rivers that water this county are, || rivers Eden, Caudey, and Peterel. It is ſaid to have 
been firſt built by Leil, a king of the Britons, and 


The Derwent riſes near Keſwick, and running || called from him, in that language, Caer-leil. Be 


along the hills, called Derwent Fells, form a large | that as it may, however, we are certain that it was a 


lake, in which are three ſmall iſlands : it thence runs 
through the middle of the county, and paſling by Cock- | in this ifland, as appears evident not only from the 


place of note among the Romans, when they reſided 


| great number of antiquities found at different periods, 


Phe Eden tiſes near Aſkrig in Yorkſhire, and run- || but from the frequent mention of it by their writers 


ning through Weſtmoreland, enters this county near || under.the name of Luguvallum. There have been 
Penrith, and paſſing by the city of Carliſle, falls into || various opinions concerning the etymology of this 
the Solway Frith, a little below that place. 


II word, but the moſt probable is, that which derives it 
The other rivers are, the Elne, the Eſke, the Le- {| from Lugus (fignifying, in the Celtic and Britiſh 


ven, the Irthing, and the South Tyne. All theſe |] tongues, a tower, or fort) and Vallum, that is, a 
rivers produce great quantities of various kinds of || fort by the Vallum of Hadrian. 


hſh, which is of conſiderable advantage to the inha- 
bitants. 


After the departure of the Romans it was deſtroyed 
by the Scots and Picts, and lay in ruins many years 


Ihe mountainous parts of this county contain both || atter the arrival of the Saxons, (by —— =_ 
orthumberland, 


and placed in it a college of ſecular prieſts, gave it to 
St. Cuthbert, biſhop of Lindisfern, and his ſucceſ- 


black lead. ſors. 

With reſpect to the inhabitants of this county, if In the gth century, when the whole country was 
they are not lo polite as ſome who live nearer the cen- | ruined by the repeated invaſions of 1 
| or wegians, 
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| jans, the city was again demoliſhed, and con- 
— ruins —— 200 years, when William Rufus 
returning from the Scotch wars, being pleaſed with 
the ſituation, rebuilt it in a more elegant manner than 


3 Henry I. conſidering what an excellent barrier 
this place might be againſt the Scots, erected fortifica- 
tions for its defence, | 
al ſee, confirming at the ſame time the monaſtery of 
canons regular of the order of St. Auguſtine, (found- 
ed a ſhort time before by Walker, one of his chap- 
jains) which continued till the 33d of Henry VIII. 
when it was diſſolved, and the priory and convent con- 
verted into a dean and chapter, conſiſting of four 
canons, a chancellor and archdeacon, with choriſters 
other officers. 
— the civil wars in the reign of king Stephen, 
David king of Scotland naturally took part with his 
niece the empreſs Matilda ; and we find that although 
he loſt the battle of the Standard, yet he ſtill reſided 
in Carliſle, and here it was that he died in 1153. 

It was enlarged by Henry II. during his wars with 
the Scots; but after his death we find it often beſieg- 
ed and taken, for the unhappy ſtate of king John's 
affairs was ſuch, that he could not take care of the 
northern counties. It was befieged by Robert Bruce 
king of Scotland, in 1315, but the governor behaved 
with ſuch bravery, that the Scots were obliged to re- 
tire with very conſiderable lols. _ 

We are not informed at what period, or by whom, 
the caſtle was built, though ſome ſuppole it to have 
been in the reign of Henry I. But as upwards of 
1500 houſes, with the cathedral, were either totally 
deſtroyed, or greatly damaged, by an accidental fire in 
the reign of Edward II. we may naturally ſuppoſe 
that the caſtle ſuffered at the ſame time, though it 1s 
at preſent a ſtrong and beautiful fortreſs. 

King Edward I. held a parliament here in the 35th 
year of his reign ; and the civil government of the 
city was committed to the inhabitants by Henry II. 
who alſo granted them many valuable privileges. 

Having mentioned theſe neceſſary hiſtorical parti- 
culars relative to the antiquity of this city, we ſhall 
now proceed to deſcribe its preſent ſtate, and ſuch 
buildings as are moſt deſerving the notice of a tra- 
veller, 

Carliſle is a neat and populous city, ſurrounded by 
a ſtrong wall, of ſuch breadth, that three people may 
walk on it a-breaſt, On the eaſt ſide is a citadel, or 
fort, where ſome of the military, or, in their abſence, 
a body of invalids, are conſtantly ſtationed. Ir is 
about a mile in circumference, and has three gates ; 
one on the ſouth, another on the weſt, and a third on 
the north. The weſt gate is called the Brother, or 
Engliſh gate; the South, the Caldo, or Iriſh; and the 
North, the Rickard, or Scotch gate. 

The ſtreets of this city are broad, open and well 

aved, there being plenty of ſtone in the neighbour- 
1 and the houſes in general are exceeding hand- 
ſome. 

The cathedral is a ſtately ſtructure, ſituated in an 
open place, near the center of the city. The choir is 
remarkably beautiful, and there is a fine window 
adorned with carved pillars and painted glaſs.” The 
roof is arched with wood, and on it are painted the 
arms of many of the northern barons, who were be- 
nefactors to the church. The weſt end was formerly 
Ipacious and lofty ; but during the civil wars in the 
laſt century ſome part was demoliſhed, ſo that at pre- 
ſent it is lower than the chancel, which deſtroys the 
beauty and proportion of the whole ſtructure, 

Beſides the cathedral there are two pariſh churches, 
but neither of them contain any thing remarkable, 

In this city are held the aſſizes for the county, with 
the biſhop's and county courts ; ſo that, although it 
is not a place of trade, yet it is always populous. 

The government of Carliſle is veſted in a mayor, 
recorder, twelve aldermen, two bailiffs, and twenty- 
four common council, with a town clerk and other 
proper officers. The repreſentatives in parliament 
are choſen by the freemen in general, the mayor be- 
ing the returning officer, 


and dignified it with an epiſco- | 


Carliſle has a good weekly market on Saturday, 
and is diſtant from London 301 miles. : 
We muſt not quit this city, without taking ſome 
notice of the damage it ſuſtained during the rebellion 


| in the year 1745: the particulars of which are as 


follow: 

On the firſt of November the rebel army began 
their march from Dalkeith in Scotland, ind on the 
eighth of the ſame month arrived before Carliſle, in 


which was a garriſon of about ſeventy invalids, and 


the militia of the county, amounting in the whole to 
about 600 men, under the command of colonel Du- 
rand, 

The next day the pretender ſent a ſummons to the 
rage to deliver up the town ; but this being re- 

uſed, the rebels cut down the trees in the neighbour- 

hood, in order to make ſcaling ladders to take the 
place by aſſault. The garriſon continued to fire upon 
the rebels, but they having thrown up a trench, and 
the governor finding it would be impoſſible to hold 
out, reſolved to ſurrender ; but being ſtill willing to 
do his utmoſt, he took a ſurvey of the works, from 
whence he was led to alter his opinion, and determ- 
ined to defend it, till the rebels ſhould take it by 
force. 

In the mean time a council of war was ſummoned, 
wherein the governor was ontvoted, and a deputation 
ſent to the pretender, informing him that the garriſon 
would ſurrender, on condition that they ſhould have 


leave to retire where they pleaſed, and bind themſelves 


by oath never to bear arms againſt him for the future, 
Theſe conditions were complied with, but the gover- 
nor proteſted againſt them, and with a few of the 
men retired to the caſtle, where he made a brave de- 
fence, but was at laſt overpowered for want of men 
and ammunition, When he found he could do no 
more, he reſolved that they ſhould not reap much 
profit from the enterprize, and therefore nailed up 
ten pieces of cannon, 

On the fifteen the duke of Perth took poſſeſſion of 
the town, and immediately ordered the pretender to 
be proclaimed king, after which the rebels continued 
their march to Derby, where, hearing the royal arm 
had advanced to Litchfield, they returned to this place, 
and left a garriſon in it. 

On the twenty-firſt of December the royal army 
attacked Carliſle, but as the duke of Cumberland was 
obliged to ſend to Whitehaven for cannon, it was ſe- 
ven days before the trenches were opened, during 
which time the rebels appeared as if determined to 
make a moſt vigorous defence, and kept a continual 
fire upon the duke's army, though very little damage 
was done thereby, | 


On the twenty-eighth a battery of fix eighteen 


pounders was raiſed, but before it began to play, the 


rebels were ſo intimidated, that they hung out a white 


flag, and ſent a deputation of their number to the 
duke, in order to enter into articles of capitulation. 
The duke ſent colonel Conway, his aid de camp, to 
let them know, that he would make no exchan 
of hoſtages with rebels, but deſired they would let 
„him know what they meant by hanging out a 
white flag.” The colonel returned with a paper, 
ſigned by Mr. Hamilton, the governor, © Defiring to 
* know what terms his royal highneſs would be 
„ pleaſed to give them, upon the ſurrender of the 
« city and caſtle, and which known, they would im- 
% mediately communicate their ultimate reſolution 
the white flag being hung out on purpoſe to obtain 
« a ceſſition of arms, for concluding the capitu- 
lation.“ 

The colonel was immediately ſent back with the 
duke's anſwer in the following words, ſigned by the 
duke of Richmond, That all the terms his royal 
„ highneſs could or would grant to the rebel garriſon 
<© were, that they ſhould not be put to the ſword, but 
« reſerved for the king's pleaſure, and if they con- 
* ſented to thoſe conditions, the governor an prin- 
<< cipal officers were to deliver themſelves up imme- 
* diately ; and the caſtle, citadel, and all the gates of 
the town, were to be taken poſſeſſion of forthwith 
by the king's troops: that all the ſmall arms were 
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© to be lodged in the town guard room, and the reſt 
© of the garriſon were to retire to the cathedral, 
„ where a, guard was to be placed over them, and 
© that no damage was to be done to the artillery, 
& arms or ammunition.” 

The governorand garriſon having read theſe propo- 
ſitions, conſented to accept them, at the ſame time 


recommending themſelves, in the ſtrongeſt manner, 


to the royal mercy, and interceding with his royal 
highneſs to plead in their behalf to the king. General 
Bligh took poſſeſſion of the town, and all the garriſon 
being taken priſoners were ſent to different jails, 


and many of them (among whom was Hamilton the 


governor) ſuffered death as traitors. The magiſtrates 
were alſo taken into cuſtody ; but as no proof ap- 
peared of their guilt, they were diſcharged, 

Near Carliſle is a ſmall village, called LIN s rock, 


where the biſhops had formerly a caſtle ; but not any 


remains of the building are now to be ſeen. 

In the ſame neighbourhood is another village called 
BLIxcow, in which is a good free-ſchool, founded 
by one Mr. Bourbank, in the reign of queen El:za- 
beth. 

A few miles to the weſt of Carliſle is Ros CASTLE, 
the ſeat of the biſhop, and ſo called from its delightful 
ſituation, and the enchantiqg proſpects that ſurround 
it. The building is a ſtately ſtructure, and though 
erected at different periods, has a great appearance of 
regularity. It was formerly ſurrounded by a deep 
moat, and ſtrongly fortified ; but the army of the 
13 during the civil wars in the laſt century, 
eft it in ſo ruinous a condition, that it was not fit to 
be inhabited, till Dr. Stern, the biſhop, repaired it, 
and made it proper for the reception of his ſucceſſors, 
Two towers have been ſince added to it, with a cha- 
pel; and it is at preſent one of the handſomeſt and 
moſt magnificent ſtructures in the kingdom. In this 
palace Edward I. often reſided when he went on his 
expeditions again the Scots; and it was from hence 
his writs were dated for holding a parliament at Lin- 

coln. | 

About a mile from Roſe Caſtle is HuTTon-HarrL, 
antiently the ſeat of a family of that name; but it has 
been long in the poſſeſſion of the famiy of Fletchers, 
who have made it as pleaſant a ſeat as any in the 
county, 

To the eaſt of Carliſle is Coxsy CASTLE, antiently 
the ſeat of the family of Salkelds; but it does not 
contain any thing remarkable, only that the proſpects 
from it are extenſive and delightful. 

At a village, called WEATHERALL, in this neigh- 
bourhood, was a convent of Benedictine monks, 
founded in the reign of William Rufus. It remained 
till the general liffolution of religious houſes, when 
its annual revenues amounted to 128]. 5s. 3d. Great 
part of the ſtructure is ſtill ſtanding, with a fine gate- 
bouſe, before which is a pleaſant grove of trees, and 
a beautiful walk leading to the river Eden. | 

Near the convent are ſeveral caves cut out of the 
ſolid rock, which ſome antiquarians imagine to have 
been hermits cells; but it is more probable, that they 
were places where the natives reſided, when the fu- 
_ Caledonians ſpread deſolation in this part of the 
iſland, 

About a mile to the north of Carliſle is a village 
called STANWICK, or STANEWEGG, near which are the 
remains of an antjent fort, byilt on the confluence 
of the rivers Eſk and Severn, 

On the banks of the Eſk, in this neighbourhood, is 
a ſmall village, called NETHeRBY, where there is an 
exploratory tower, and from many ſtones that have 
been dug up with inſcriptions on them, it appears 
that the ſecond legion was ſtationed here. 

To the north of this village, on the borders of 
Scotland, is a marſhy piece of ground called Sol wav 
or SOLLoM Moss, memorable in hiſtory for a bloody 
battle fought at it in the year 1542, 

When Henry VIII. ſhook off the papal ſupremacy, 
he was defirous that his nephew James V. king of 
Scotland, ſhould follow his example, and there is no 
doubt but his requeſt would have been complied 


with, had it not been prevented by the intrigues of 1 


cardinal Beaton. This, however, di ; 

Engliſh monarch from — none der the 
withes ; for which purpoſe he propoſed rat his 
conference with the king of Scotland at York 1 
the clergy, who knew James was in want of — 
ney, promiſed to raiſe a conſiderable ſum it he 2 
not meet his uncle, whom they deemed an 8 
becauſe he had been excommunicated by the — 25 

James embraced the propoſal of the clerg <q Ly 
exalperated Henry to ſuch a degree, that — — 
army to invade Scotland by the weſtern marches 0 
were met by the flower af the Scottiſh nobilit n. 
place; but the free-booters, who went in Few, J 
plunder, ran away as ſoon as the engagement. beo «4 
and the remainder of. the Scottiſh army being — 
powered by numbers, were defeated, and ma, as 
* _ 1 | 7 

The king of Scotland was then at Falkland in Fig. 
ſhire, and when he heard the news, it = +" Arm 
ſo much, that he was ſeized with a frenzy, and died 
Tow a few days after, 1 f 

enry treated the Scottiſh priſoners with t 
eſt lenity, and many of them — learned — 
ciples of the reformed religion in England, returned 
to their own courts, and diſſeminated their ſentiment 
among all ranks of people. is 

At a village called ScALEsy, in the neighbourhood 
of Solway, are ſtill the remains of an antient caſtle. 
founded in the reign of Henry I. It was ſome years 
ago repaired in a handſome manner, and is at prefent 
the country ſeat of a private gentleman, 

LoxcTown, or LANGToON, is ſituated near the bor. 
ders of Scotland, at the conflux of the rivers Ef; 
and Kirkſop. It is a long ſtraggling place, not con, 
taining any thing worthy of notice, except a well. 
endowed charity- ſchool for ſixty children, who arg 
both cloathed and educated. 

The town has a weekly market on Thurſday; and 
is diſtant from London 313 miles, 

To the eaſt of Longtown is Bew, or Buera Cas. 
TLE, a place of great antiquity, having been built by 
one of the Cumberland chiefs foon atter the Norman 
Conqueſt. Near it was a church, which is now en- 
tirely in ruins, In the church-yard is an antient mo- 
nument, about five yards high, built in the form of a 
pyramid, riſing from a baſe of two feet ſquare to a 
ſmall point like a ſpire, On the north ſide are ſeveral 
figures carved in the ſtone ; and on the weſt is the 
image of the Virgin Mary, with a child in her arms, 


| and her head encircled with glories. Near her is 


the figure of a man in a prieſt's habit, with glory 
round his head. In one part of the pedeſtal are ſomg 
remains of an inſcription, but ſo defaced by time as 
not to be intelligible. 

Many conjectures have been formed concerning 
this curious piece of antiquity ; but from the whole of. 
its exterior appearance, there is great reaſon to ſup- 

ole that it was erected in memory of one of thoſe 
Pictich or Scottiſh prieſts, Who ſpread the knowledge 
of Chriſtianity among the Northumbrian Saxons. 

A little to the ſouth of Be- Caſtle is a ſmall village 
called ASKERTON, formerly of great repute on ac. 
count of a garriſon being conſtantly kept in it to repel 
the incurſions of the Scots, | | 

BRAMPTON js a conſiderable town, pleaſantly ſitu- 
ated on the banks of the river Irthing, and on the 
new military road made in the reign of his late ma- 
jeſty from Newcaſtle to Carliſle, The manor belongs 
to the earl of Carliſle, whoſe fteward holds a cours 
here ; and there is an hoſpital founded by one of 
thoſe earls for twelve poor perſons of both ſexes, who 
are ſupplied with all the neceſſaries of life. 

The town has a weekly market on Tueſday ; and 
is diſtant from London 311 miles. 

On a hill, near Brampton is a place called the 
Morzg, where are the remains of a Roman camp; 
and at a ſmall diſtance js a rock ſtill called the Old 
Quarry, which was uſed by the Romans to ſupply 
them with flones for building the walls and torts, 
On the face of a rock near this is an antient inſcrip- 
tion, which imports, that a deputy, or centurion, ot 
the ſecond legion, commanded at this place, —— 

ou 


6: UM 


baut three miles to the weſt of Brampton is NA- 
3 built by one of the Dacres in the 
reign of Edward II. It is now the property of the 
earl of Carliſle, to whom it deſcended in a collateral 
branch of the Howards dukes of Norfolk. It is a 
ſpacious ſtructure, pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of 
the river Irthing, which runs paſt it with great rapi- 
dity. At each end of the building is a lofty tower, 
and the whole has à grand and magnificent appear- 
ance. The hall is adorned with paintings of many of 
the Engliſh monarchs ; and there is an exceeding 
00d library, in which are depoſited fome curious 
manuſcripts relating to the antiquities of the north of 
[ngland. 
wh the north-eaſt of Brampton is a village called 
LANCROFT, where was à convent founded in the reign 
of Henry II. for monks of the order of St. Auguſtine; 
but not any remains of the building are now to be 
ſeen. It is ſaid this priory was founded from the fol- 
lowing circumſtance. One of the northern barons 
having a competitor concerning the right to an eſtate, 
a duel enſued, in which one of the contending parties 
-was killed, and the ſurvivor, in order to atone for 
his crime, founded the convent, and endowed it with 
revenues to the amount of Bol. per annum. 


To the ſouth of Lancroft is WarrBy CasTLE, | 


ſuppoſed to have been built by the Romans. Near 
it, a few years ago, were diſcovered the remains of 
a temple, for the uſe of the ſecond legion, who were 
ſtationed on the wall in the reign of the emperor Se- 
verus. 

Farther to the ſouth from this place is HiG6HGATE 
CASTLE, built on a rock, which ſerves as a pavement 
for the lower floors. It is a ſtately ſtructure, built 
ſoon after'the conqueſt ; and is at preſent the ſeat of 
a private gentleman. In its neighbourtiood is a fine 
park, which formerly belonged to the kings of Eng- 
I | 

At the weſtern extremity of the county, near the 
Roman wall, is a place called Bowness, or BouL- 
NESS, fituated on, the borders of the Solway Frith; 
and from the great number of antiquities found in its 
neighbourhood, at different periods, it was undoubt- 
edly one of the Roman garriſons. Many of the walls, 
ſtreets and pavements are ſtill viſible; and a few years 
ago, as ſome labourers were digging in à field near it, 
they diſcovered an image of braſs, which ſeemed, by 
its figure, to have been caſt in memory of ſome ſignal 


victory. Many other antiquities have been dug up | 


here, and at low water may be ſeen the foundations 
of the wall. OE > | 

In the neighbourhood of this village is a handſome 
ſeat belonging to one Mr. Lawſon. It is built on a 
very elegant plan, and the gardens and plantations are 
laid out in the moſt. agreeable manner. He has alſo 
made great improvements to the village, by laying 
out the incloſures to the beſt advantage for the poor 
inhabitants, and paving the roads with ſtone, of 
which there is plenty in the neighbourhood. © Many 
antiquities have been dug up in his garden, and he 


has now in his poſſeſſion a great variety of thoſe cu- | 


rioſities. / 

At a ſmall diſtance ſrom Bowneſs are the remains of 
another Roman ſtation, conſiſting of ſtrong walls, 
and a large camp; and although it is not mentioned 
in the Itinerary, yet there is not the leaſt doubt. but 
it was one of the advanced ſtations near the wall, for 
the Romans were obliged to keep ſome forces in con- 
tinual readineſs to aſſiſt thoſe who were ſtationed on 
the walls. | 

In the reign of Henry I. one of the Norman ba- 
rons, who had obtained lands at CAL DER, in this 
neighbourhood, founded an abbey for monks of the 
Ciſtertian order. It remained till the general diſſolu- 
tion of religious houſes, when its annual revenues 
amounted to 64]. 3s. gd. but not any remains of the 
building are now to be ſeen, | 

A little to the eaſt of Bowneſs, on the north fide 
of the Pits wall, is BuxGn, or DrevumBurRGH Cas- 
TLE, Which was a Roman ſtation, and in which king 
Edward I. paid the debt of nature. That part of the 
caltle where he died had its memory preſerved by be- 
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ing filled with ſtones; there is at preſent a handſome 
ſquare pillar nine yards and a half in height, with an 
inſeription, importing, that he departed this life 
when he was going to war with the Scots, on the 7th 
of July, 1307, It was erected by Henry Howard; 
duke of Nortolk, and marſhal of England, in the 
year 1385. | Party 
As we are now in that part of' this county where 
the famous Pics Wall, erected by the Romans, be- 
iris, we ſhall here give a particular account of its 
oundation ; as alſo of another near it erected by the 


emperor Severus. | 


Though the Roman legions penetrated through 
the moſt inacceſſible corners of the eaſt ; though they 
triumphed over the learned Greeks,” the ſage Gartha- 
genians, the warlike Gauls, and the boiſterous Ger- 
mans, yet they were not able to ſubdue the inhabit- 
ants of thoſe nations that lived in the northern part 
of this iſland. Their eagles had been diſplayed from 
the river Euphrates to the Atlantic Ocean, from the 
Rhine to the center of Numidia ; but they were obli- 
ged, in the remote corner of an iſland, to content 
themſelves with the conqueſts made in one part; 
and ſecure thoſe conqueſts from the incurſions made 
by the inhabitants of the other, | 

The natives of the northern parts of Britain were 
conſidered by the Romans, on their firſt arrival, as 
the refuſe of human nature; but notwithſtanding 
that, we find, they had more elevated notions of li- 
berty than what took place in the minds of thoſe 
haughty conquerors of the world. Accuſtomed to 
their own inhoſpitable mountains, they had no no- 
tion of ſplendid equipage, where liberty was denied, 
and they eſteemed the privilege of killing a wild fowl 
before the gaudy trappings of a Roman conſul, who 
had no other pretenſions to merit, except that of hav- 
ing boaſted how many of the ſons of freedom he had 
deprived of liberty. But to go on with the ſubject; 

The Romans with great labour erected walls to 


prevent the incurſions of the Caledonians, or the Scots 


and Picts, in order to protect that part of the iſland 
they had conquered, In or near the year 81 Julius 


Agricola eſtabliſhed a guard in that narrow tract of 


land, lying between the Forth and the Clyde. He was 
the firſt Roman general, who had penetrated ſo far, 
and there he fixed the boundaries of the empire, 
which, however, did not laſt long, for the northern 
barbarians ſoon murdered the ſoldiers, and deſtroyed 
every veſtige of their fortification, | 

e next account we have of a wall is in the reign 
of the emperor Adrian, who came over to Britain, 
and built a wall extending eighty thouſand paces in 
length, to ſeparate the Roman province from the bar- 
barians ; not where Agricola had placed his guards, 


for that ſpace is too narrow, but from the mouth of 


the Tyne to the Solway Frith, where ſome veſtiges 
of it are now to be ſeen, This wall was of turf, and 


though we cannot reafonably ſuppoſe it would be able 


to reſiſt the force of thoſe warlike nations, yet we find 
that Lolliùs Urbicus, who was lieutenant for the em- 
peror Antoninus Pius, erected another wall of turf, 
on the ſame ſpot where Agricola firſt placed his guards. 

But this wall did not remain long, for the Pics 
and Scots, diſdaining to be reſtrained by it, broke into 
the province, where being oppoſed by the lieutenant 
Calpurnius Agricola, they put him to flight, and laid 
all before them waſte with fire and ſword. 

That theſe turf walls were found incapable of re- 
fiſting the united power of the Scots and Picts ap- 
pears evident, when we conſider the great labour and 
expence beſtowed by the emperor Severus in the year 
209, who made a ftone wall from Solway Frith on 
the weſt, to the German Ocean on the eaſt, and forti- 
fied with towers and trenches. 

From the time of Severus till the year 369, no 
alteration was made in this famous wall; but the 
emperor Theodoſius repaired all the fortifications, 
placed watchmen and guards, and inſtructed them in 
the proper methods to be uſed in giving notice of the 
approach of the enemy. | 

The remains of this ſtone wall are ſtill called by 

IC the 
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the Welch Gaul Sever, and by the Scots Grimſdyke, 
which in both languages literally ſigniſies the wall of 
Severus. This famous wall ran acroſs the whole 
ifland of Britain from ſea to ſea, extending in length 
about eighty miles. It began on the borders of the 
Iriſh ſea, and reached to the German Ocean, croſſing 
the counties of Cumberland and Northumberland, 


Great parts of it are ſtill viſible,-and it can be traced 1 


from Stanwick, near Carliſle weſtward as far as Boul- 
neſs, and eaſtward through many pleaſant fields and 
meadows, for eight miles; but in ſeveral places the 
wall has been broken down, ſo that we meet with no- 
thing but the remains of the exploratory towers, and 


the deep ditches on each fide, From thence it ex- 


tends eaſtward over a hill, where it is almoſt entire, 
and many of the towers are ſtill ſtanding. It then 
paſſes through corn fields, about three miles in 1 
and croſſes the river Irthing, on the borders of Nor- 
thumberland, and running for ſome miles through an 
open common, is in many places from five to eight 
feet high. From this place it is continued through 
Northumberland in the allowing manner : - 

From Irthington Moor it crofles a ſmall river, cal- 
led the Tippal, and is continued over ſeveral ridges 
of naked ſteep rocks, to the length of about nine 
miles, where it is from ſix to twenty-four feet high 
from the precipices. Continuing ftill eaſtward, it 
paſſes Bankhead, a ſmall village, where it is almoſt 


entire; and near this | are the remains of a Ro- ; 


man camp ſtrongly 
deep trench. 
From this place to Seavenſhale, about ten miles 


farther to the eaſt, it is not above three feet high, ow- 
ing to the many inroads of the Scots and Pitts, who 
always endeayoured to level ſuch parts as lay in their 


ortified, and ſurrounded by a 


way. It terminates near the mouth of the river Tyne, 


but in many places no remains of it are to be ſeen, 


The ditch is about thirty feet broad, and notwith- | 
ſtanding all the ravages of time, is in moſt places up- | 


wards of five feet deep. 


It may appear ſtrange, that the Romans ſhould be 
able to carry on theſe ſtupendous works in the face of 


a powerful enemy, whom they could not ſubdue ; but 
then it muſt be remembered that the track of land, 
lying between the wall and the Forth, was little re- 
garded by the Scots and Picts. 


2 Theſe northern inhabitants remained in their own 
woods and mountains beyond the Forth, during the 
winter, and when the ſeaſon permitted, they croſſed ' 


the Forth, and made inroads into the province, durin 
which time, they committed the moſt dreadful devaſ- 


tations; but when the legions appeared, they returned 


in to the north, laden with booty, where they 
knew the Romans were not able to follow them, 


ABBY HoLm (or as it was antiently called Holm 


Cultrum) is ſituated near Solway Frith, and in for- 


mer times was of great repute, on account of a ſtately 
abbey founded in the reign of king Stephen by David 


I. king of Scotland, who reſided chiefly in Cumber- 
land, It was for monks of the Ciſtertian order, and 
in latter times received many benefactions, for at the 
diſſolution of religious houſes its annnal revenues 


mounted to 5251. 2s. 7d. The church is ſtill ſtand- 
— 272 is diſtant from London 299 miles. 


ing, and uſed by the inhabitants as a place of wor- 
ſhip, the impropriation being ſettled, by a charter of 
queen Mary, on the univerſity of Oxford. 

The town is a poor decayed place, not having any 
building that merits particular notice. It has, how- 
ever, a weekly market on Saturday, and is diſtant 
from London 310 miles. 

About five miles to the weſt of Abbey Holm, on 
the ſea-coaſt, are, the remains of VVIs TEX CasTLE, 
ſaid to have been built by the abbots of Holm-Culte- 
rum, for ſecuring their books and charters againſt 


tha incurſions of the Scots. 


W1GTON is a place of great antiquity, and was for- 
merly a conſiderable town, but it is now ſo reduced as 
ſcarce to deſerve the name of a village. It is ſituated 


on a very romantic ſpot, being ſurrounded with moun- 
- tains, and wild, barren, uncultivated moors. "The | 


houſes, in general, are mean buildings covered with 


| out any hiſtorical authority, to have b 


of the wall, and as moſt of the 


| perty of the earl of Egremont, 


Sy 


— a 


thatch ; nor is there any publi 
of gba deſeription ehe tom, had e admin 
market on Tu ; Is diſt; 
8 elday ; and is diſtant from. London 
About a mile to the ſouth of Wioton ; 
led OLD CARLIsLE, ſuppoſed by 2 8 
Roman city, and that the preſe 8 
aroſe from its ruins. But this is certainty Cari 
notwithſtanding there are ſome antiquities diſcer rug 
which appear to be the remains of a city. Th _ 
probable conjecture is, that it was one of the = 1 
ſtations near the wall, where the auxiliaries did oo 
in order to be ready, to aſſiſt ſuch of the ſoldie * 
gave notice of the approach of the enemy fromthe 
roy towers. The ſtones dug up here h , 
al orded matter of ſpeculation for thoſe Who are 7 
rious in the ſtudy of antiquity ; but as many of _ 
ſame nature have been diſcovered in or near every = 
all, inſcripti 
perfect, it is moſt reaſonable to imagine tha this 
place was of no greater repute under the Romans tha f 
the other ſtations which lay nearer the wall, Indeed. 
when we conſider that all the military force the Ro. 
mans were able to muſter in Britain was ſcarce ſuf- 
licient to repel the incurſions of the northern inhabi- 
ants, and that they were obliged to build walls for the 
defence of the province of which they had made them. 
ſelves maſters, we need not be ſurprized at meetin 
with ſo many antiquities in this part of the iſland. 
IREBY, or IRBy, is pleaſantly fituated near the 
ſource of the river Elen ; but it does not contain an 
thing worthy of notice, only that there are ſome re. 
mains of antiquity, from — 55 it is conjectured to 


_ 


| have been originally a Roman ſtation. It has a weekly 


market on Thurſday ; and is diſtant from Logdon 
3% miles. ee 
OCKERMOUTH is a very agreeable town 

ſantly ſituated on the 1 is a Ape 
great antiquity, as appears from the remains of a caſ- 
tle built ſoon after the Conqueſt, and now the pro- 
n The walls are ex- 
ceeding thick, and the circumference of the whole is 
about goo feet. | 

The river Coker divides the town into two equal 
parts, and over it is an exceeding good ſtone bridge. 
The ftreets are broad, and the houles in general built 
of ſtone and covered with late. 

The church is a handſome and ſtately ſtructure; 
and the tower is adorned with lofty battlements. 

The town-houſe (or as it is called, according to the 
antient name-of all courts, the Moot Hall) is a ſpa- 


| cious and elegant edifice, and near it is a handſome 
| houſe built by the late duke of Somerſet for the reſi- 


dence of his ſteward. 

The government of this town is veſted in a bailiff, 
chofen annually at the court leet of the manor. It 
has ſent repreſentatives to parliament ever ſince 
the reign. of Charles I. for though it received ſum- 
monſes from Edward I. the inhabitants did not avail 


| themſelves of that privilege till the year 1640. 


The principal trade of the inhabitants conſiſts in 
the making of woolen cloth, ſtockings and coarſe hats. 
The town has a weekly market on Monday ; and 


Near Cockermouth is a ſmall village called STar, 

where are the ruins of an antient caſtle, ſuppoſed to 
have been built by the Ramans. A hollow fone, of 
a greeniſh colour, with little images carved upon it, 


| was found near this place, and moſt proably was 


one of the fonts uſed at the baptiſm of ſome eminent 
| perſon among the Saxons, when they were converted 
to Chriſtianity. Others believe that it was made in 
memory of ſome eminent perſon among the Danes; 
and Sir William Dugdale is of that opinion from an 


| inſcription in ſtrange characters, and as ſtrange lan- 
| guage, ſeemingly a mixture of Runic and Saxon. 


The words are as follow: 
% Er Ekard han men egrocten, and to dis men red 
« wer Taner men brogten:” i. e. Here Ekard 
was converted, and to this man's example were 
the Danes byought. 


Wokk- 


e 5,Bah A Daanom r ff 


ox is a very antient town, pleaſantly 
= al ſea- coaſt, 1 the influx of the river 
Derwent, over Which there is 4 good ftone bridge. 
The harbour is kept in good repair, and the inhabjt- 
ants carry on ſome trade in fiſhing, particularly for 
111105 are the remains of an antlent fort, but not any | 
building that merits particular notice 3 and the place | 
js at preſent ſo poor that it has not even a weekly 
mr the neighbourhood of this town is a village cal- 
led ELLENBOROUGH, which was probably a Roman 
ſtation, as there have been found in It great numbers 
of coins, baths, pavements, &, ec. 
WHITEHAVEN (fo called from a 10 N OLE of white 
tone near the mouth of the harbour, ) is à large, re- 
gular, and well-built town, and at preſent one of 
the molt flouriſhing places in this part of the king- 
dom. 4 err 5 
hurch is a handſome, modern, ſtructure, and 
ld, f good eee but no other bündig 
rits particular notice. F aan, 
tha. % inhabitants of this town carry on a conſidera- | 
able trade with Scotland and Ireland ; and coals are 
in ſuch plenty that ſeveral hundred veſſels are employ- 
ed in that ſervice only. They likewiſe export great 
quantities of falt ; and beſides feverul acts of partia- 
ment for enlarging the harbour, they have received 
many benefactions from the Lowther, family, Who. 
are lords of the manor, and have taken every op- 
portunity in their power to enrich and adorn the 
e. 5 Pr N 
275. greateſt diſadvantage is, that there is not a. n- 
ver near the town, ſo that ſhips. taking in coals art 
obliged to lay out in the open road, which, when the 
wind is weſterly, expoſes them to the danger of being 
iven on ſhore, | 7 
ON titchaven has a good weekly market on Tuef- 
day; and is diſtant from London 304 miles. | 
: Near this town, on the ſea-coaſt, is a large village 
called MoresBy, where there is a good harbour, and 
it appears to have been fortified by the, Romans, there 
being many remains of their walls and camps. Some 
years ago an altar was found here, on which was the 
image of Sylvanus, and many ſtones with inferiptions 
on them, have been dug up near the fame place. 
Here are alſo the walls of an antient caſtle, ſuppoſed ' 
to have been built ſoon after the conqueſt on the ruins ' 
of one erected by the Romans, for the architecture is 
very irregular, and ſeems to have been the work of 
different ages, | | 3 
EGREMONT is a conſiderable town, pleaſantly ſitu- 
ated on a ſmall ſtream called Broadwater. It is a 
place of great antiquity, as appears from its having 
received ſummonſes to ſend members to parliament in 
the reign of Edward I, But though it availed itſelf | 
of that privilege for ſome time, yet having 'neglected 
to pay the wages of the repreſentatives, it was ſtruck 
off the parliament roll, ſo that at preſent it is not re 
preſented. „ 
Here was formerly a ſtrong caſtle, built for the ſe- 
curity of the place againſt the Iriſh,” who often landed 
and committed great depredations on the inhabitants. 
The greateſt part of this antient fortreſs is no in 
ruins ; but there is a lofty ſtrong tower ſtill ſtanding, 
with ſome parts of the walls, from which it appears to 
have been originally a magnificent ſtructure. This 
caſtle, with its manor, came, by a variety of inter- 
marriages, to the family of * and from them, 
by the marriage of an heireſs, to Sir William Wynd- 
ham, whoſe deſcendant is now earl of Egremont, 
The houſes in this town are in general low and 
meanly built. The church, indeed, is a handſome 
and ſtately ſtructure ; but there is not any other 
building that merits the leaſt notice. The weekly 
market is on Saturday, and the town is diſtant from 
London 298 miles. | 
On a hill, near Egremont, are the ruins of an an- 
tient camp, or fortification, raiſed in an oblong form; 
and in the ſame neighbourhood are the remains of an 


f 6 1 [LET 
of the approach of the Triſh pirates, who, with the 
Scots and Picts, uſed to ſail along the coaſt, and plun- 
der and murder the inhabitants, pip pgs ons uh 
To the weſt of Egremont is 4 large promontory, 
running into the tes, called 8 T, BRS, from St. BY: 

an Triſh or Seottith nun. A church was founded 
Rs in the 7th century, from which it became, for 
ſome time, à conſiderable place. Here was alſo a 
nunnery built in very antient times, which' being pul- 
led down in the reign of William” the Conqueror, 
another was erected in its ſtead for monks of the Be- 
nedictine order, who were ſubject to the abbey of St. 
Mary in Vork. It remained till the general diſſo- 
lution of religious houſes, when its annual revenues 
amounted to 1491. 168. Gd. The church is fl 
ſanding, and uſed as a plate of ' worſhip by the inha- 
bitants, Near it is a free grammar-ſchoot; founded 
and endowed by 'Dr. Grindal, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, in the reign of queen Elizabeth; and the maſ- 
ter is prefented by the provoſt and fellows of Queen's 
. To! & DAS QUEW 
 RaveNnGLass is pletfantly ſituated on à bay at the 
influx of the Eſk, Irt and Mute into the Iriſh* ſea, 
which forms an excellent harbour for ſhipping. The 
town is neatly built, and the inhabitants carry on a 
conſiderable trade in the fiſhery, which brings great 
ſums of money to the place; and every houſekeeper 
has the privilege of cutting wood for fuel, or any other 
purpoſe, in the neighbouring foreſts. ee 
The country round this town — 2 variety of 
profpects from the mountains and rivers ; 4 ips 
are conſtantly ſeen ſailing either between England 
* Ireland, or Liverpool and Whitehaven. 4 
"he town has a good weekly market on Saturday, 
and is diftant from Tondo 282 r 
At a ſmall diſtance to the ſoutii of Ravenglafs is a 
place called 'BooTH or Bowrerr, once 4 Populous 
town, but now only a poor decayed village. It was 
part of the eſtate of the Cowplands, whoſe anceſtor 
obtained it from Edward III. as a reward for taking 
David II. king of Scotland priſoner. 
In the ſame neighbourhood is a confiderable village, 
: called Ix rd, where was once ' a fiſhery of 92 oþ 
but not anſwering the expectations of the proprietors, 
it has been long fince diſcontinued. NE ON OO © 
A little tothe north-weſt of Ravenglaſs is Mo- 
"CASTER, à {mall village, where there are the remains 
of a caſtle built ſoon after the Conqueſt by one of the 
| — TER deſcendants have eretted a Hand- 
ome modern ſtructure near it for their country tefl- 
dende. eto 8 F 2 9h Nee re oP! el 
About ix miles flom this place, at the nipuith of 
Mertiver Irt js CARL rox, a ſmall villige, chiefly inha- 
bited by fiſhermen; but it does nat contain any thing 
that merits particular deſcription, OG 
Near this village is another called Mit un, whete 
are the remains öf an antietit caſtle Built ſoon after 
the Canqueſt ; and from what yet remalns it appeats 
to have been a' ptace of Very conifidefable Rrehgt 
Ks wick is a fmall town fituat at the r 0p 
Skiddow-hill, on the north-weſt end of a lake called 
Derwentwater. The ſituation is both healthy and 
pleaſant, but the town is greatly derayed from what 
it was formerly. It gonfiſts only'of one long narrow 
reet with very indifferent houſes: nor is there any 
building in it that merits particular notice. It has a 
weekly market on Saturday, and is diſtant from Lon. 
don 287 miles. 
In the lake near the town is a beautiful iſland, in 
which are the ruins of a. caſtle, built by one of the 
Radcliffs, earl of Derwentwater. 


ty is Skiddo-mountain, one of the higheſt ; hs 
land, and celebrated for its valuable — of black 
lead. At the bottom of this lofty mountain is a large 
piece of water on one fide, and the lake Derwentwa- 
ter, which is about five miles in length, and two in 
breadth. 

A little to the weſt, at the foot of the mountain is 
an agreeable village called GRaxGe, near which is a4 


exploratory tower uſed by the Romans to give notice 
2 


prodigious Rone, called Bowder-ſtone, equal in ſize 
| | te 


— —— —— — 
. 


But the greateſt curioſity in this part of the coun- 
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to a firſt rate man of war, and acknowledged to be the 
largeſt ever ſeen in this iſland, —_ 
At aſſmall diſtance from this ſtone is a narrow val- 

ley, where the precipices are, ſo dreadful in their ap- 


- pearance, that à ſtranger is apprehenſive. of being 


cruſhed to death every moment. Some of the rocks 


are at leaſt 800 yards in heighth, and the whole pre- 


ſents the-moſt frightful ſcene that can be imagined. 
The black Jead is found in pits like quarries on the 
fides of the mountains in lumps, weighing from fix 


ounces. to as many pounds. Before its value was 
known, the farmers uſed to mark their ſheep with it; 
but the ſums now ariſing from it are very confide- | 


rable, The miners live in ſmall huts. built on the 


| ſpot, and the lead is dug up in the ſame manner as 
© 


nes from a quarry. 


PenzITH is a conſiderable town ſituated on a riſing 


ground near the river Emmot. It is a place of great 


_ antiquity, as appears. from the remains of a ſtrong; | 


wall, and a lofty caſtle now in ruins, ſuppoſed to haye 
been built in the reign of Henry II. 


This town, like many others in the north, ſuffered | 


often from the invaſions of the Scots, particularly in 
the reign, of Richard II. when Robert king of Scot- 
land plundered the inhabitants, and burnt their houſes 
to the ground. It was alſo taken by the rebels in 
1715, the militia deſerting it without making the leaſt 
reſiſtance. 1 e . 
At preſent it is a populous town, containing many 
good houſes; and the inhabitants carry on a conſide- 
rable trade in tanning leather. 

The church is a handſome modern ſtructure, ſup- 
ported by ſtone pillars of a reddiſh colour, dug out of 
2 quarry in the neighbourhood ; and in the church- 
yard is an antient monument, r two ſtones, 

each about twelve feet high, and ſtanding at the diſ- 
tance of fifteen feet aſunder. The figures of bears 


are carved on the fides of the pillars, and the com- } 


mon people have a tradition that it is the tomb of ſir 
Owen Cæſar, whoſe ſize was fo large, that the length 
of his body reached from one pillar to the other. 
On the, wall of the veſtry is a Latin inſcription, 
which informs us, that in the year 1598 the plague 
"raged fo violently in the north of England, that two 
thouſand two hundred perſons died at Richmond, 
two thouſand five hundred at Kendal, one thouſand 
one hundred and ninety-fix at Carlifle, and two thou- 
and: two hundred and fixty-fix at the town of Pen- 
Him. i154) F 7” 16164 15.1 54304 g 
The market-houſe is a ſpacious and convenient 


ſtructure ; in the front of it is the figure of a bear and 


ragged ſtaff, and as that is part of the arms of the an- 
tient earls of Warwick, it is ſuppoſed that the manor 
formerly belonged to them, till, by attainder it came 
to the crown, and was given by the late king William 
great favourite Bentinck, anceſtor of the pre- 
In a large room over the market-houſe are held the 
ſeſſions for the diſlrict; and in the town are two cha- 
rity ſchools. for children of both ſexes, who are 
eloathed and inſtructed in uſeful learning. 
© The town has a good weekly market on Tueſday; 
_ and is diſtant from London 283 miles. 


— 
. : 


called SaLtxELDs, near one of which is 2 Gir 
large ſtones, each ten feet high, and the whole 
ber twenty-ſeven, beſides a arge one at the e 


ele of 
num. 
about fifteen feet high ; and the whole ate fe 
the common people, Long Meg and her Ban * 


Within the circle is a large heap of ſtones 


3 a | t | 
together in an irregular manner, and ſome thrown 


that dead bodies are buried under them ; ng os 


much more probable that thoſe ſtanding ; 
form were uſed as a temple by the Nr 5 
manner as Stonehenge in Wiltthire, and the in = 
mediate ones fuch as have been taken out of 7k 
| neighbouring fields in order to clear the ground, and 
| placed here in the manner deſcribed for the ſake sf 
| 3 Mt 8 1 Antes 
IRKESWALD is pleaſantly ſituate 
| of the river Eden, over which it has . > ri 
bridge. It is at preſent only a poor place, not nity 
| taining any thing remarkable, except the remains of 
an antient caſtle, built by one of the barons foon after 
the Conqueſt. From whatremains it appears to have 
been originally a handſome ſtructure, with lofty tow. 
ers and battlements ; and from it the proſpect is ex- 
tenſiye and delightful. 
Near the caſtle is the church, dedicated to St. Of. 
wald, from which the town. receives its name; but 
it does not contain any thing that merits particular 
N 8 N Ke 21 Th rfd 
e weekly market is on Thu z and th 
is diftant ru, London 291 miles, 10 5 252 
In the pariſh of Kirkeſwold are three fields, fa 
mous for taking their name from three circumſtances 
relating to a battle fought there by Oliver Cromwell. 
| Upon an eminence is a large field called Lodge Plain, 
where tradition ſays, one army lodged, At the north 
| end of that is a kind of valley between two woods, 
| where the ſame tradition ſays, they fought, and from 
thence it bears the name ſtill of Dead man's (or 


| mens”) ſlack. The third is called Turnbank, where 
the party that fled is ſaid to have faced about, and en. 
paged a ſecond time. There is allo a field a little be- 
ow Kirkeſwald church, where a woman (who, if till 
living muſt be near eighty) told the writer of this, 
when ſhe was a young woman lhe could have gathered 
buſhels of muſquet balls after it had been ploughed and 
harrowed, provided it was a ſpot that had not been 
| ploughed before. 
- ALsToN Moon, the laſt town we have to mention 
| in this county, is pleaſantly ſituated near the ſource 
| of the Tyne. It does not, however, contain any 
thing remarkable, only that in its neighbourhood is 
a copper mine, which affords confiderable advantage 
to the proprietors. 
The weekly market is on Saturday ; and the town 
is diſtant from London 305 miles. 
The whole neighbourhood of this town has the 
moſt barren and difagreeable appearance, there being 
few places cultivated, as moft of the inhabitants are 
employed in the mines. The villages about it are fo 
poor that neither of them merit particular notice ; but 
the inhabitants appear contented with their ſtations, 
and being in general healthy, many of them live to a 


great age. 
| x 
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A Correct Liſt of the FATRS in CUMBERLAND. 
= | | | 
Places. Months. Days Articles ſold. Places. Months. Days Articles ſold. 
; p . 8 N 
| -Hol October 29 [Cattle and Horſes Tueſd. bef. 
2 __ Laſt Thurſ. g Kirkoſwald Whit-Sund. | Cattle 
| in May ; Auguſt 3 i 
Alſton-Moor Firſt Thurſ. Ditto and Cloth Thurſ. after Horſes and Linen 
| in Septem- L Whit Sund. Yarn 
ber NOI Thurſ. after Cattle, Horſes, and 
Sec. Wed. * 22 | Cloth 
after Whi . Whit Tueſ. k 
Brampton Sunday Cattle and Horſes Tenrith 1 November | 11 1 den 
Navenglas 3 * | {Ditto 
in Auguſt! | _— 5 
April s | ft on. 
Bootle | September | 24 Cloth and you | and every] | eum Horde an 
Auguſt 26 [Cattle and Linen Roſely Hill fortnight Cloth 
September | 19 Ditto — = 
i Firſt and Se- ; | eptember | 29 
— cond Sat. Scotch Cattle Mon. 0 
after Oct.] 10 Ulpho | Eaſter Cloth and Yarn 
Firſt Mond. Cattle N July 9 ; | | 
Cockermouth in May Wigton March | 25 [Merchandrzeand Toys 
October 10 Ditto and Horſes Whitehaven Auguſt 1 {Ditto 
gremont September | 19 Ditto S | Wedn. bef. 
2— 24 Ditto Workington Holy Thurſ. Ditto 
Ireby f September | 21 October 18 
eſwick Auguſt 2 mm & Woolen Yarn | | 


A Correct Lift of the ROADSin CUMBERLAND 


Diſt. 2 | 92 N 
Names of Places. | from Neighbouring Seats. Names of Places. | from Neighbouring Seats. 
Lon, 1 . Lon. | 
From London to Wigan 195 | Near Wigan is Worſley-hall, 
Carliſle, Miles, Standiſh. - 199+ | belonging to a family of 
2 — — Moor 2014 | that name, 
To Litchfield in - » Saks of enchmore 2052 
Staffordſhire, (ſee _—_—_— _— of Harden Green 208 
Labs 123) 118 Nr. Cobb; and on theleft || pibgle Bridge 2114 
ong Green 121 : Hat f Mr. 213 | 
Ds. oo 1234 8 e Cadley Moor 215 | On the left of Preſton is the 
Rugeley 1257 | A mile from Ouſley is the || Barton 2183 | ſeat of fir Harry Houghton; 
Ouſley 127 ſeat and park belonging to Baugrave 223 and on the right is that of 
Great Haywood | 130} | fr Wm. Wolfeley, bart. || Eltrill 2284 | the earl of Derby, 
Brine Pitts + 133 and oppoſite is a handſome || Burrow 231 
Sandon 136} | brick houſe belonging to || Lancaſter 234 | 
Stoke 139% | Mr. Sneyd. Slyne 23 
Stone 141 | On the left of Brine Pitts is || Bolton 238 
Darleſton 142} | Tixall, the ſeat of Mr. || Cranford 249 At the entrance of Burton is 
Trentham 145z | Clifford; and a mile far- Burton 245 | a new built houſe, the ſeat 
Newcaſtle under ther is Ingeſtree-hall, the Sidwick 254 of Mr. Pearſon. | 
Line 14914 | ſeat of lord Chetwynd. Kendal 2 73 
Cheſterton 152 | Near Trentham is the ſeat of || Beetome Hill 2612 
Talk on the Hill | 1543 | Earl Gower. Horſe Houſe 266 
Ordrode 158 | On the right of Ordrode is || Stone Heaps 2714 
Knoles 1604 | Rode Hall, the ſeat of Ri- Shapp 2734 
Bruerton Green 164 chard Wilbraham Bootle, || Thrnmby 270+ | About two miles and a half 
Stublage 1682 | Bly. Egmont Bridge 2824 end Thrimby. on the 
Lack Green 171 [At Bruerton is an old ſeat be- Penrith 2834 14. is a ſeat be onging to 
Grulam 173 longing to fir Charles Holt. Saucold Yate 288 Sir James Lowther, bart 
Whitley 1764 Heſket 293 SR 
Oliſt Hill 130 War Heſket 2944 
Warrington 183 Carlton 2992 
Holme 185 Harrabey 3002 
Newton 1882 Carliſle 301% 
Aſhton 191- 
— — - — — = = — _ — 
57 7 R Places 
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| — 
Diſt. : | Diſt. 
| Places. _ Neighbouring Seats. Places, — Neighbouring Seat. 
From Carliſle to Harlow Hill 454 
Egremont. | Miles _—_— —_— 49 
— ape 52 
. — 4 About a mile to the lett of | Newcaſtle 56 
Un, "Wile - Hawkeſdale is Roſe Caſtle, * 
T 8 — I cf . From London to 85 
Uldale N ons Ga Whitehaven. | 
Ouſe Bridge 21% 8 | 
Cockermouth 5 To Burton 245% 
_— 1 4 Cartmell 2593 
Morreſby 38 — 5 
Whitehaven 401 Egremont 288 
2 | - Whitehaven 304 
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Keſwick. To S 2722 
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ittle Croſtthwaite } 23 From London to 
Keſwick 27 | Cockermouth. 
dal 2 
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= | bg 
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Chollerford Bridge | 35 Lawbercuſt 296 
Poſt Gate 39 Cockermouth 299 
He died on the 6th of July, 1583, and was buried 
1 in the chancel of the church of Croydon in Surry. 


Biography of CUMBERLAND. 


DMUND GRINDAL, a learned prelate of the 
ſixteenth century, was born at Henſingham, in 
this county, about the year 1519. He was inſtructed 
in grammar learning by a private tutor, and when pro- 
perly qualified was ſent to Queen's College, Cam- 
bridge, where he finithed his ftudies, and entered 
into holy orders. 
By the intereſt of Ridley, biſhop of London, to 
whom he was chaplain, he obtained the chaunterſhip 
of St. Paul's cathedral, was made a prebend of Weſt- 
minſter, and appointed chaplain to king Edward VI. 
After the death of that prince, he travelled into 
Germany, in order to avoid the perſecutions which 
raged under queen Mary. But on the acceſſion of 
queen Elizabeth he returned to England, and was 
promoted, firf to the ſee of London, then to that of 
York, and in 1575 to the archbiſhopric of Canterbury. 
Towards the latter end of his life, he fell under 
the queen's diſpleaſure, was confined to his palace at 
Lambeth, and the rents of his biſhopric ſequeſtered ; 
but this ſtorm he at length happily weathered, and 
was not only reſtored to his former dignities, but to 
the favour ot his ſovereign, a 
2 


Jon AcLIoN v, an eminent divine, was born of a 
good family in this county in the year 1566. He 
was firſt educated at the free- ſchool of Kendal in 
Weſtmoreland, from whence he was fent to finiſh his 
ſtudies in Queen's college, Oxford, 

When he left the univerſity, he travelled into 
France and Italy, where he ſpent ſeveral years, and 
contracted an acquaintance with the famous cardinal 
Bellarmine. | 

On his return to England, he was appointed chap- 
lain in ordinary to queen Elizabeth. He afterwards 
enjoyed the ſame dignity under James I. who ap- 
pointed him to tranſlate part of the Bible. 

He was eſteemed one of the greateſt ſtudents in the 
Greek language of any that lived in that age; and 
kept a correſpondence with learned men in moſt parts 
of the Chriſtian world, He died on the 6th of Fe- 
bruary, 1616, in the 44th year of his age. 


WIILIAM Nicnorson, D. D. was the fon of a 
country clergyman in this county, and born in 1655. 
When properly qualified for the univerſity, he was 
ſent to finiſh his ſtudies in Queen's college, Oxford, 
where he made great progreſs in all ſorts of knowledge, 
relating to the antiquities of this iſland. | 


He travelled for farther improvement through Fr e 
| a 


W E 8 


and Germany, where traC 
with the learned of every denomination, 


gentleman and a ſcholar. 


His firſt preferment in 
denconry of Carliſle, which he enjoyed 


fterwards advanced to the biſhoprick, from 
— — flated to the ſee of Derry in Ire- 


whence he was trann 
land, where he died in 1727. 


He had a conſiderable ſhare in the controverſy car- 


ried on in defence of Dr. Hoadly's fam 


ways ſupported the cauſe of religious liberty. 
— his reste work is, his Hiſtorical Library, writ- 
ten with a view to elucidate the moſt difficult parts of 
the Britiſh and Iriſh hiſtory ; and it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that he has executed the work with great ex- 


actneſs. 


He alſo collected all the antient laws, relating to the 


he contracted an' intimacy! 
and returned 


to his native country, with every accompliſhment of a 


n the church was, the arch- 
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Jokx Hupsox, D. D. was born near Cockermouth, 
in this county, in the year 1662. He was inſtructed in 
grammar learning at the free · ſchool of his native place, 
— whence he was ſent to finiſh his ſtudies in Queen's 
college, Oxford. In that learned ſeminary he made 
great progreſs in all ſorts of philological learning; 
and the ſociety of Univerſity College elected him one 
of their fellows. 

In 1712 he was appointed keeper of the Bodleian 
library, but being too much addicted to ſtudy, and 
of a tender conſtitution, he fell into a dropſy, which 
put a period to his life on the 27th of November, 


ſome years; 


ous ſermon, 


1719. | | 
"He was well, acquainted with all the Greek and 
Latin claffics, ſome of which he publiſhed with learned 
notes. But his greateſt work is, an accurate edition 
of Joſephus, in the original Greek, with a Latin 
tranſlation, and many learned notes, with critical 


a 


borders, and publiſhed them in one volume, which || diſſertations. 
has been of great ſervice to ſuch as. ſtudy Britiſh an- 
tiquities. | as 1 
WIT 10 121 , ; 
VIII. 
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An INSPECTION TABLE for this County. 


VP 


WesTMORELAND, Which is ſituated in the Dioceſe of CRESTER, and Province of York, is 


—— 


Bounded by 


Extends 


* — 


Contains Sends to Parliament 


_ 


— "0 


Yorkſhire, E. | 

Cumberland, W. and N. 
W. 

Durham, N. E. 

Lancaſhire, S. 


In breadt 


In length 30 miles. 


And is 120 miles in cir- 
cumference. 


Four Members, viz. 


Two Baronies, which 


24 miles. | areſubdividedinto four 


wards. 2 for the County 
8 Market Towns 2 for Appleby. 
64 Pariſhes 


And near 7,000 Houſes. 


| 


This County receives its name from i 


OrToxn, the moſt central town 


ts ſituation to the weſt, and the principal part of it being for- 


The chief manufactures are, Stockings and Woolen Cloth. 


— ( 


merly mooriſh barren land. | 


in the county, is fituated 233 miles north-weſt London. | 


— 


SBI, . 


is divided into two parts, one of which 
is called the Barony of Weſtmoreland, and the other 
the Barony of Kendal. The former of theſe, which 
comprehends the north part of the county, is an open, 


The county 


Natural Hiſtory of WESTMORELAND *. 


THE air of this county is ſweet, pleaſant and heal- 

thy, but it differs according to the various ſitu- 
ations. On the hills it is ſharp and piercing, but in 
the vallies mild and ſerene, 


2 


_ * Weſtmoreland is one of thoſe counties, which, in the 
time of the Romans, was inhabited by that tribe of the an- 
tient Britons called the Brigantes. In it are traces of two 
Roman military ways, in one of which ſeveral relics of very 


champaign country, conſiſting of arable land, and 
ae great plenty of corn and graſs. The Ba- 
rony of Kendal, which comprehends the ſouth part 
of the county, is very mountainous; but the vallies 
between them are fruitful, and even the mountains 
yield good paſturage for ſheep and cattle, There are 

| ſeveral 


— 
— 


— 


remote antiquity have been diſcovered. It runs ſouth-eaſt 
from the city of Carliſle in Cumberland to Penrith, near 
which 1t paſſes the river Eimot into Weſtmoreland ; and 


eroſſing the county in nearly the ſame direction through 


Appleby, 
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ſeveral foreſts and parks ; and both baronies afford 


great plenty of wood. | | 

The weſtern mountains contain mines of copper, 
and in ſome places have been difcoyered veins of gold, 
but not ſufficient to anſwer the expence of working 
them. | F 
This county is well watered by rivers, the prinei- 
pal of Which are, the Eden, the Eimot, the Loder, 
the Ken, and the Lon. | 

The Eden riſes at a hill near the borders of York- 
ſhire, and running through the northern part of this 
county, enters Cumberland near Penrith. The com- 
mon people have a tradition that Uter Pendragon en- 
deavoured to change the courſe of this river, but 
found all his efforts of no effect; and they ſtill preſerve 
the tradition by the following lines : 4 


= 
[ 


Let Uter Pendragon do what he can, 
The river Eden will run as it ran. 

The Eimot has its ſource from a lake, called Ulliſ- 

water, on the borders of Cumberland, and running 

aſt Penrith, falls into the Eden near that town. 
The Loder rifes at a lake called Broadwater, and 
running north-weſt falls into the Eimot, near the bor- 
ders of this county. 

The Ken, Can, or Kent (for it was called by all 
theſe names) riſes from a lake called Kentmere, near 
Ambleſide, and running ſouth-eaſt paſſes 'by Ken- 
dal, where it forms an angle, and turning ſouth falls 
into the Iriſh ſea, a few miles below Burton. 

The Lon, Lone or Lune (which gives name to a 
track called Lonſdale, that is, the Vale of the Lon) 


riſes near Kirby Lonſdale, and running ſouth- weſt, 


after being augmented by ſeveral ſtreams, paſſes into 
Lancaſhire, and running by the town of Lancaſter, 


falls into the Iriſh ſea. 
Beſides theſe there are ſeveral other rivers in this 


county ; but as they all run into thoſe already 'men- 
tioned, neither of them merit particular deſcription. 


There are alſo ſeveral lakes, or large bodies of wa- | 


ter, called Meeres, the principal of which are, Wi- 
nander-mere and Ulliswater. __  _ 
All theſe rivers ar:d lakes produce great plenty of 
fiſh ; and the red char is faid to be peculiar to the ri- 
ver Eden and the lakes Winandermere and Ullis- 


water. Theſe fiſh ſwim together in ſhoals, and though] 


they appear on the ſurface of the water in ſummer, 
t they cannot be taken: the only ſeafon for eatehi 


ende when they reſort to the ſhallow parts, in or- 


er to ſpawn. | Tr 
There are ſeveral mineral ſprings in this county, 
and in Betham-park, near Burton, is a petrifying 

ring, called the Dripping-well. 

The principal manufactures of this county are 


ſtockings and woolen cloth, both of which have, of 


late years, been greatly improved. 
ith reſpect to the inhabitants of Weſtmoreland, 


they are plain, ſimple, and honeſt, unacquainted with, 
luxury, and very induſtrious, both as artiſts and huſ- 
bandmen. - In former times. they were reputed bar- 


Appleby, enters Yorkſhire at Rear-croſs, north-eaſt of Brough 
adder Stanmore, ; 
The other Roman highway, commonly called the Maiden 
way, enters the north-eaſt part of this county at Rear or 
Roy-croſs, and from thence paſſes to Maiden Caſtle, a ſmall 
ſquare fort, ſuppoſed by ſome to have been built pm. ee 
by the Romans. After this it runs to Brough, and over 
Brough-fair-hill, and then paſſes over Sandford Moor to 
Coupland Beckbrig, where, on the right, are the ruins of a 
noble round tower, and on the left is Ormfide hill. From 
hence it paſſes to _— and to the camps on Craker- 
thorp-moor ; then by Kirkby Thore, and through Sowerby ; 
and afterwards takes its courſe by Wingheld-park to Hart- 
hall-tree. It runs from hence directly weltward to the Coun- 
teſs's Pillar, erected by Anne, counteſs dowager of Pem- 
broke, The pillar is adorned with coats of arms, dials, and 
other bei enen, and is terminated by a ſmall obeliſk. 
In the front of it is an inſcription, importing, that this was 


the place where ſhe parted with her mother; and that ſhe 


L 


barous in their manners, but th ; . 
to their fituation on the —— 5 bn Non ing 
quent incurſions of the Scots, they ſeldom * 10 fre. 
were their proper ſovereigns. They were all wo 
to learn the uſe of arms for their own ſafet wn. 
was common, when the Englith army „ 
land, for them to mareli with them ſor the — 


plunder. 
„J chat conduct may be afcribed the inveterate 1,1. 


| tred that always ſubſifted between them and 
| who during their expeditions into — 
hid this and the other northern counties w _— 


fre and ſword, driving their cattle away be Fey 
* 


and leading their youth into ſlavery. But 

evils are now removed by the . — = 
nations, which, for the mutual advantage of the whole, 
we hope will remain to the lateſt poſterity. 4 


8 E C T. IL 
Topographical Deſcription of WESsTM OR EL ax. 


PPLEBY, the county town, and the place 
where the affizes are held, is pleafantly fituated 
on the banks of the river Eden. It was of great re- 
pute among the Romans, and was one of the forts 
where the ſoldiers were ſtationed, in order to relieve 
and. aſſiſt thoſe who did duty on the wall, to prevent 
„ of the Scots and Picts. 
ing Henry I. granted the town great privileges 
which were ratified and confirmed fon 
Hes II. b by his grandſon 
In the reign of Henry III. a court of exc 
was eſtabliſhed in it to — the revenues — 
northern counties, which was continued for ſeveral 
ſucceſſive reigns. 
The town was twice ſet on fire by the Scotch, firſt 
"by Witham, in the reign of Henry II. a few weeks 
before he was taken priſoner at Alnwick, and again 
by Robert in the reign af Richard II. It has ſtill the 
remains of a ſtrong magnificent caſtle, built by one of 
the Norman barons ſoon after the Conqueſt, which 


| is uſed as the county jail for felons and debtors. 


With reſpect to the preſent ſituation of the town, 


— 
3 


it is very infignificant to what it was formerly, having 
continued to deeſine eyer ſinee the--reign-of queen 
Elizabeth, when the inhabitants ſuffered greatly by 
the plague. It has till, however, ſome good houlcs ; 
and there are two pariſh; churches, both of which are 
neat gothic ſtructures, but they do not contain any 
thing remarkable. 
The town-hall is a ſpacious and convenient build- 
ing; and there is a ſtone bridge over the river, erected 
at the ſole expence of lord Clifford, in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth. Lady Anne, daughter of that no- 


bleman, was alſo a great benefactreſs to this place, 


and founded an hoſpital for a governeſs and twelve 
poor widows, who are ſupported witlr all the neceſ- 
- lazies, of life. 1 OO | 
Near one of the churches is an excellent frees! 

{choo!, 


left 41. a year to be diſtributed to the poor of Brougham 
every ſecond of April for ever. From this pillar the way 
leads to Brougham Caſtle, and from thence paſſes over 
Lowther Bridge into Cumberland. 

During the time of the Saxons this county was ſubje*t to 
the kings of the Northumbers. In thcſe days the moun- 
tains in the ſouthern part of the county were of great uſc in 
reſtraining the inroads of the Scots and Picts ; 2 d the in- 
habitunts, being hardened. and inured to war by their con · 
' ſtant alarms and frequent ſkirmiſhes with their northern cne- 
mies, were-conſidered-as a kind of ſoldiers. 

In the reign of William I. this county ſeems to have been 
overlooked, either on account of its apparent barrenneſs, or 
its remoteneſs from the capital ; for its lands were not diſ- 
poſed of till the reign of king John, who rewarded the great 
fervices of Robert de Vipont (who had been with him at the 
battle of Mirabel, where he gained a compleat victory over 
the French) with a grant of the caſtles of Battle and Broug, 


— — — 


together with the whole bailiwick of Weſtmoreland, 
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ed by one doctor Smith, biſhop of Car- 
_ by — — and there is alſo a charity- 
ſchool for children of both ſexes. _ - 

The government of the town is veſted in a — : 
recorder, twelve aldermen, and a ä — 
the principal inhabitants, with a town-clerk and other 

— officers; and the repreſentatives to ſerve in 
hr ons are choſen by the freemen in general, 

Appleby has a good weekly market on Saturday ; 
and is diſtant from London 268 miles. 

At a ſmall diſtance from Appleby is a conſiderable 
village called CRAKEN'TTHORP, in which is a fine feat 
belonging to a private gentleman, and faid to have 
remained in its preſent ſtate ever ſince the Norman 
Conqueſt. Many antiquities have been diſcovered 
near it, which is not to be wondered at, when we 
conſider that it was ſo near the Roman wall, and juſt 
on the borders of the military road. 

Near Crakenthorp is a ſmall village called CRaw- 
DUNDALE-WAITH, remarkable for the remains of ſe- 
veral camps and entrenchments thrown up by the 
Romans; and ſrom ſome inſcriptions on a rock, it 
ſeems to have been the work of the ſecond legion, who 
were ſtationed here in the reign of Veſpaſian, when 

ulius Agricola commanded in Britain. 

About four miles from Appleby is WHELP CAs TIE, 
or KirkxBy SRoRe, famous for many remains ot 
camps and entrenchments ; and it is generally be- 
lieved a temple was erected here dedicated to one ol 
the Pazan deities, 

To the north-weſt of Appleby, at the extremity 
of the county, is BRouGHam CASTLE, ſituated near 
the Roman highway. It is uncertain at what time it 
was built, though, from the architecture, it appears to 
have been erected ſoon after the Conqueſt ; and in the 
reign of Edward I. we find it in poſſeſſion of the lord 
Clifford, who often entertained John Baliol, king of 
Scotland, here, when he came to hunt in the neigh- 
bouring foreſt. It is now the property of the earl of 
Thanet, and conſiſts of lofty walls with ſpacious 
rooms and a deep trench ; but the greateſt part is fal- 
len to decay. Many Roman antiquities have been 
dug up near it, particularly in 1662, when a ſtone 
was diſcovered with an inſcription on it, intimating, 
that it had been ſet up in the time of Conſtantine the 
Great. 

To the weſt of Brougham Caſtle is a large circular 
entrenchment, incloſing a plain area, which has two 
paſſages oppoſite to each other, and is called KING 
ARTHUR'S RounD T ABLE. The trenches are on the 
inſide, from which it appears not to have been de- 
ſigned for a place of ſtrength, but rather a ſort of am- 
phitheatre for juſts and tournaments. Near it is a 
ſtone fort in the form of a horſe-ſhoe, opening to- 
wards the table, and called King Arthur's Caſtle. It 
is alſo named Maybrough, which, in the Saxon lan- 
guage, ſignifies the Fort of Union or Alliance, a 
name which it is ſuppoſed to have derived from a 

eace concluded in 926, between Athelſtan king of 
Locke, Conſtantine king of Scotland, Hacval king 
of Wales, and other princes. 

BrouGH is a very antient town, and was of great 
repute during the time of the Romans. It is ſituated 
in a very romantic manner at the bottom of a hill 
called Stanmore, near one of the Roman highways ; 
and in its neighbourhood is ſtill to be ſeen the place 
where the common ſoldiers were buried. It had an- 
tiently a ſtrong caſtle called Cæſar's Tower, from part 
of it being built while the Romans were in Britain, 
This fortreſs was conſumed by an accidental fire in 
the year 1522, but in 1661 another was erected on the 
ſame ſpot by the lady Anne Clifford, afterwards coun- 
teſs of Pembroke; and it is now the property of the 
earl of Thanet. Great part of the building is till 
ſtanding, and conſiſts of lofty walls, towers and bat- 
tlements, ſurrounded by a deep ditch, from the whole 
of which it appears to have been originally a ſtrong 
and magnificent ſtructure, 

With reſpect to the town, it is at preſent a poor 
decayed place, the greater part of the houſes being 
covered with thatch; nor is there any building that 


57 


| merits the notice of a traveller, It has, however, a 


weekly market on "Thurſday, and is diſtant from 
London 260 miles. 

K1RKBY STEVEN is a place of great antiquity, plea- 
fantly ſituated between hills near the borders of Dur- 
ham. It conſiſts chiefly of one large open ſtreet, in 
which are ſome good houſes, and the inhabitants 
carry on a conſiderable trade in the manufacture of 
ſtockings. | 

The church is an antient gothic ſtructure, but the 


| body of it is exceeding low, and the porch reſembles 


the entrance into an hermit's cell. The fteeple is 
built on a lime-ſtone rock, and has a new geometrical 
ſtair-caſe, turned round a cylindrical column, which 
leads into a decent gallery of good workmanſhip, at 
the weſt end of the church. It is about 54 feet high, 
and contains four bells of a conſiderable fize. The 
laſt of theſe was put up in 1749, at which time an un- 


fortunate accident happened to the perſon who was- 


employed to make frames inſtead of thoſe to be taken 
down. Having bargained for the old frames, he 
threw them from the great window to the ground ; 
but as he was dropping the laſt piece, a great nail, 
which he did not perceive, caught hold of his cloaths, 
and the piece of timber being heavy, pulled him af- 
ter it from the window forty-five feet high, by which 
his brains were daſhed out, juſt when he had com- 
pleated his work, and was about returning to his 
tamily at Appleby. 

Within the church are ſeveral antient monuments, 
among which 1s one to the memory of Andrew Harc- 
lay, earl of Carliſle, who was attainted and beheaded 
by order of Edward II. for betraying the Engliſh ar- 
my at Byland-abbey near York, by which means 
Robert Bruce, king of Scotland, obtained a compleat 


victory, and afterwards plundered the northern coun- 


ties. It is generally ſuppoſed that this nobleman 
was innocent of the crime for which he ſuffered, and 
that he was put to death merely to remove from the 
king the imputation of cowardice. Here is alſo the 
family vault of the lord Wharton, which title is now 
extinct, through the miſconduct of the late duke, who 
was remarkable for miſapplying the greateſt abilities. 

Near the church is a good free-ſchool, where youth 
are qualified for the univerſity ; after which they have 
exhibitions in Queen's College, Oxford. 

The town has a good weekly market on Monday, 
and is diſtant from London 259 miles, 

About three miles to the ſouth of Kirkby Steven is 
PENDRAGON CASTLE, famous in former times for 
being the principal reſidence of the noble family of 
Clifford, but David Bruce, king of Scotland, hav- 
ing invaded England in 1341, his army reduced it to 
alhes, in which ruinous ſituation it remained till the 
laſt century, when it was rebuilt by the counteſs of 
Pembroke, It is pleafantly ſituated on the banks of 
the river Eden, which runs cloſe by its walls, and 
from what yet remains it appears to have been origin- 
ally a magnificent ſtructure. 

ORrToN, or OVERTON is a ſmall town fituated in 
a very pleaſant ſpot, and the air is eſteemed exceeding 
healthy. It is remarkable for having a beacon placed 
on a hill in its neighbourhood, which in former times 
was uſed to alarm the county when the Scotch invaded 
England. 

Though this town is ſo pleaſantly ſituated, yet at 
preſent it is in a very poor condition, not containing 
any ſtructure that merits particular deſcription. It 
has, however, a weekly market on Wedneſday ; and 
is diſtant from London 271 miles, 

A little to the north-weſt of Orton is a ſmall vil- 
lage called SHAPP, famous in former times for havin 
a convent for monks of the Ciſtertian order, founded 
in the reign of Henry I. It was endowed with many 
ample privileges, as appears from the ſtate of its an- 
nual revenues at the time of the general diſſolution of 
religious houſes, when they amounted to 166l. 178. 7d. 
but not any remains of the building are now to be 
ſeen. 

Near «his village are ſeveral ſtones placed upright, 


ſome of which are about ten feet high ; but whether 


7 8 they 
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they were uſed as a place of worſhip by the antient 
Druids, or ſet up in memory of a battle, or ſome 
other remarkable event, is not certainly known. 

A little to the north of Shapp is SHAPMOOR, a 
rough barren heath, remarkable only for a mineral 
ſpring, which is reſorted to by great numbers of peo- 
ple, during the ſummer, for the benefit of their 


ealth. It is ſtrongly impregnated with ſulphur, and | 


has been found very efficacious in curing the piles, 


and all manner of eruptions ariling from internal | 


weaknels. } 

Near this place is Haws WATER, a moſt beautiful 
lake, and worthy the notice of every traveller, It 
extends along the bottom of a hill, being of an ob- 
long form, ſeveral miles in length, and on each ſide 
are fine plantations of wood, with cultivated fields 
andrural cottages. In approaching this lake you paſs 
through two ridges of lofty mountains, the bottoms 
of which are finely variegated with incloſures and cot- 
tages. The lake is about half a mile in breadth, and 
almoſt divided into two equal parts, by a ridge of the 
mountains ſtretching out, ſo that when viewed from 
either ſide at a diſt:ince, it ſeems to be two diſtin 
lakes; but as the traveller approaches nearer, he be- 

ins to perceive his miſtake. 
cloſed with ſteep mountains, and frightful precipices, 
which fill the mind of a perſon who views it with hor- 
ror, as he is naturally apt to imagine it will every mo- 
ment cruſh him to pieces. Ihe ſouth ſide of the 
lake is encloſed with a ridge of lofty mountains, the 
bottoms of which are finely cultivated, being laid out 
in incloſures, and interſperſed with many rural cot- 
_ 
To the north of Shapp is an antient ſeat belonging 
to Sir James Lowther, bart. The houſe is large, 
and has a venerable and majeſtic appearance, though 
rather irregular and clumſy ; but the park is exceed- 
ing beautiful, and the plantations deſigned with great 
judgment, and finiſhed in the moſt elegant manner. 

To the north-weſt of Haws-Water, on the borders 
of Cumberland, is the lake called ULLIs-WArkER, 
which is about fix miles in length, and in many 
places two in breadth. It is ſupplied by fix ſmall 
ſtreams, four of which are diſtinguiſhed by the 
names of Glenkern River, Glenkwidin River, Glenk- 
ridden River, and Haws Water ; but the other two 
are namelels. 

AMBLESIDE is a very antient town, as appears from 
many ruins ſtill viſible, particularly the remains of 
a fort, 660 feet in length, and 400 in breadth. It has 
been ſecured by a ſtrong rampart and ditch, and in 
different parts of it are large heaps of ſtones, bricks 
and other rubbiſh, from which we may reaſonably 
ſuppoſe that it was oncea place of conſiderable ſtrength. 
It is probable that the Romans built a city on this 
ſpot after they had ſubdued the Brigantes ; but if not, 
* is not the leaſt doubt of its having been a very 
conſiderable ſtation during their reſidence in this 
iſland. 

The town is at preſent exceeding populous, and the 
inhabitants carry on a conſiderable manufactory of 
woolen cloth ; but it does not contain any public 
ſtructure that merits particular deſcription. It has a 
weekly market on Wedneſday ; and is diſtant from 
London 271 miles. 

Near Ambleſide is an antient caſtle, called Ripar- 
HALL, ſituated on a lofty mountain, from whence 
there is an extenſive and delightful proſpect. 

But the greateſt curioſity in this neighbourhood 1s 
WINAN DER MEER, one of the molt beautiful lakes 
in England. The ſouth-eaſt ſhores are covered with 
wood, cut into diſtin plantations, and running to 
the top of lofty mountains. On ſome ſpots corn is 
ſeen growing, and the whole has the moſt delightful 
appearance, The north ſhore conſiſts of two hills, 
both cut into the fineſt incloſures, and from the top 
the traveller is preſented with ſuch a variety of proſ- 
pects as ſeem to reſemble the univerſe in epitome. 
The weſtern ſhore is ſurrounded with rocks and pre- 
Cipices, with ſmall cluſters of ſhrubs growing in differ- 
ent parts. Every part cf this lake appears, when 
viewed from the north, to be ſhaded with trees, but 
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when viewed from the eaſt, it is ſee 
with ſeveral ſmall iſlands. The 
on one fide, and the cultivated 
with the lakes, iſlands and wo 
beautiful, and preſent a greater y 
the eye of the traveller, than can be conceived 

KENDALL is ſo called from its fituation « 
banks of the river Ken, over which ! 
bridges, two of ſtone, and one of wood. 
doubtedly one of the Roman ſtations, as a 
dent from the great numbers of coins, 
ments and baths, that. have been diſcovere : 
ent periods ; and there is great reaſon to — 
one of their colonies was ſettled in this place. $ T 
parts of the ramparts are ſtill viſible, and the tne 
which was diſcovered a few years ago, ſeems to wo a 
incloſed about ſix acres of land. There are likewike 
the remains of one of their exploratory towers, n T 
which are ſome funeral monuments, in memo - rs 
ſuppoſed, of thoſe Britiſh chiefs who were Killed in 
— the Romans againſt the Pits and Caledo- 

A ſtrong caſtle was built here ſoon after th 
Conqueſt, of which there are ſtill ſome 8 
ſiſting of lofty walls, with towers and battlements, 
This noble ſtructure paſſed through the hands of dif- 
ferent proprietors, and is remarkable for being the 
birth-place of Queen Catherine Parr, the laſt conſort 
of Henry VIII. 

The town is not only the moſt populous in this 
county, but in many reſpects the moſt flouriſhin 
place in the north of England. It conſiſts principally 
of two large ſpacious ſtreets, which croſs each other : 
they are paved in the handſomeſt manner, and many 
of the houſes are exceeding elegant. 

The church is one of the largeſt in the north of 
England. It is built in the form of a cathedral, ſup- 
ported by five rows of pillars ; and in the tower is a 
ring of ſix good bells. 

Near the church is an excellent free-ſchool, and 
the ſcholars who chuſe to attend their exerciſes at 
proper times, have exhibitions in Queen's College, 
Oxford, to ſupport them till they have taken their 
degrees. 

This town received its charter of incorporation 
from queen Elizabeth, which was confirmed by James 
I. The government is veſted in a mayor, recorder, 
twelve aldermen, and twenty-four of the principal 
burgeſſes, with a town-clerk and other proper officers, 
The tradeſmen are divided into ſeven companies, dif- 
tinguiſhed by the following names, viz, Mercers, 
Sheermen, Cordwainers, Tanners, Glovers, Taylors 
and Pewterers, each of whom have a diſtinct hall for 
tranſacting the buſineſs of the company. | 

As a place of trade, Kendall is exceeding rich, and 
has continued to flouriſh ever fince the reign of Ed- 
ward III. as appears from ſeveral of our public ſta- 
tutes. All forts of courſe woolen cloths are manu- 
factured here, particularly thoſe uſed for making ſailors 
jackets, and great numbers of hands are employed in 
the manufacture of ſtockings. A great trade is like- 
wiſe carried on in the tanning of leather, which is 
ſent to the more northern towns ; ſo that upon the 
whole Kendall is a more rich and flouriſhing place 
than a ſtranger would expect to find in ſo remote a 
part of the kingdom. 

The weekly market is on Saturday ; and the town 
miles, 

At a ſmall village near Kendall, called Levis, are 
the remains of a heathen temple, ſuppoſed to be de- 
dicated to Diana, and to have been erected by the 
emperor Severus during his ſtay in this iſland. 

At another villagez called WAaTERCROOK, are the 
remains of an old Roman camp, built in a ſqare form, 
and near it have been found many coins and other 
antiquities. 

In the fame neighbourhood is WITHERLAKE, 2 
ſmall but agreeable village, and remarkable for a mi- 
neral ſpring, the waters of which are very efficacious 
in curing various diſorders. 

BuRToN is a clean, neat town, pleaſantly ſituated 
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ood inns for the accommodation of tra- 
dos hy 1 not any public building that merits par- 
ticular deſcription. The weekly market is on Tueſ- 
day; and the town 15 diſtant from London 245 
1 four miles from Burton is a large village 
called MiLTHORP, It is ſituated near the mouth of 
the river Ken, by which means a communication is 
kept up with Lancaſter, there being boats conſtantly 

aſſing from one place to the other. 

Kixk BY LonsDALE, (the laſt town we have to 
mention in this county) is ſo called from its ſituation 
on the river Lone, and was famous in former times 
for having a ſtrong caſtle, but not any remains of it are 

to be ſeen. | | 
ohe town is well built, and has a handſome ſtone 
bridge over the river. The ehurch is a ſtately ſtrue- 


ture; with a' fine altar-piece; and in it are ſeveral 
antient monuments. The inhabitants carry on a 
great trade in manufacturing woolen cloth. 

The weekly market is on Thurſday ; and the town 
is diſtant from London 253 miles. 

At a village called WELLINx rox, near Kirkby 
Lonſdale, is a bridge over the Lone, which, for its 
antiquity and curious workmanſhip, exceeds any in 
the north of England, It conſiſts of three ſemicircu- 
lar arches, and is, by ſome, ſuppoſed to be a work of 
the Romans, while others think it of later date; It 
is entirely built of a fine free: ſtone, truly ſquared, the 
ſtones almoſt all of a ſize, and the joints ſo firm and 
even that they are hardly to be diſcovered. The 
arches are all turned with mouldings at the edges, and 
the whole deſign has been executed with the utmoſt 
exactneſs, both for ſtrength and beauty, 
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Correct Liſt of the FAIRS 


in WES TMORELAND. 
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| 


Places. Months. |Days Articles ſold. 
Wedn. after 
Ambleſide Whit Sund. e 
October 29 Ditto and Sheep 
| 1 | Can 
Appleby Whit Mon. Cloth & Merchandize 
June 10 [Cattle and Sheep 
October Horſes, Sheep, Cloth 
Thurſ. bef. 
Brough | Whit Sund. Cattle & Sheep 
Brough-hill September | 3o Cattle and Horſes 
E May 6 [Cattle 
" November | 8 [Cat. Horſes, & Sheep 


Places. Months, [Days Articles ſold. 


Holy Turſd. Cattle 
December | 21 [Cloth 


Eaſt. Mond. 
Kirkby-Stephen | Tueſd. after 


Kirkby Lonſdale 


Cattle, Sheep and 


Whit Sund. Flax 
October 29 
Milthorp May 12 Cattle, Sheep, Horſes 
a — 2 Cattle 
Orton Pricay bf.) Ditto and Sheep 
Shapp May 4 |Cattle 


— 


Witch reſpe& to the Roads in Weſtmoreland, as they lead to thoſe in Cumberland, they have been already noticed 
in our Liſt of the Roads in that County. 


— 


SECT. III. 
Biography of WESTMORELAND, 


HRISTOPHER BAMBRIDGE, archbiſhop of 

York, and cardinal prieſt of the Romiſh church, 

was born at Hilton, near Appleby, in this county, 
about the latter end of the reign of Henry VI. 

He received his education in Queen's me Ox- 
ford, where he took up his degrees, and entered into 
holy orders. 

His firſt church preferment was the rectory of Al- 
ler, in the dioceſe of Bath and Wells; after which he 
roſe to be prebendary of Saliſbury, provoſt of Queen's 
College, dean of Windſor, maſter of the rolls, biſhop 
of Durham, and, laſt of all, in 1508, was promoted 
to the archbiſhopric of York. | 

Some years after he received this dignity, being 
ſent by Henry VIII. on an embaſly to Pope Julius II. 
he was advanced by that pontiff to the dingity of car-. 
dinal, by the title of St. Praxede ; but when he was 
preparing to return to England, ſome diſpute having 
ariſen between him and his cook, he was ſo irritated 
that he ſtruck him, and in revenge the cook con- 
veyed poiſon into his victuals, which put a period to 
his exiſtence. 

He died on the 14th of July, 1514, and was buried 
in the Engliſh church of St. 'Thomas at Rome. 


BARNARD Gilpin (commonly called the Northern 


| 


Apoſtle from his unwearicd zeal in promoting the | 


practice of religion) was the ſon of a country gentle- 
man, and born at the village of Kentmire in this 
county, in 1517. He was inſtructed in the knowledge 
of the claſſics by a private tutor, and afterwards en- 
tered a ſtudent in Queen's college, where he took his 
degrees, and entered into holy orders. 

Being defirous of improving himſelf in the know- 
ledge of divinity, he went to Louvain in the Low 
Countries, where he ſtudied for about two years, 
when receiving advice that his uncle, Dr. Tonſtal, 
was advanced to the biſhopric of Durham, he re- 
turned to England, and was, by his intereſt, preſented 
to ſeveral livings ; but he refuſed to hold any more 
than one, which was the rectory of Houghton-le- 
Spring, in the county of Durham. 

During the reign of Edward VI. he did every thing 
in his power to promote the reformation, and conti- 
nued to proſecute his labours with unwearied dili- 
gence during the troubles that took place in the reign 
of queen Mary. Information of his conduct being 
communicated to cardinal Pole, he was ſeized as an 
heretic; but as the officers were bringing him to 
London, advice was received of the death of the 
queen, in conſequence of which, Mr. Gilpin was im- 
mediately ſet at liberty, and returned to his rectory 
of Houghton. 


From this period till his death he continued to 


preach in ſuch a manner as reſembled the apoſtles of 


old. Once every ſummer he went a circuit through 
Weſtmoreland, Cumberland, and Northumberland, 


and preached to thoſe people who were deſtitute of 


miniſters. He kept a ſchool in his houſe for the in- 
ſtruction of the youth of his pariſh, many of whom 
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he ſent to the univerſity, at his own. expence ;. and 


ſuch was his hoſpitality, that he kept open houſe for 


the relief of the indigent and diſtreſſed, 
His whole pariſh ſeemed to reſemble: one family, 
arid he made it a conſtant rule to viſit each houſe once 


in the year, and invited the inhabitants tg;retura;him | 
the viſit... He kept three tables on Sunday, one far the | 
gentlemen, another for the farmers, and a third for 
the poor, by which he became acquainted, not only 


with their knowledge of religion, hut alſo their va- 
rious wants, ſo that he was both a ſpiritual and tem- 
poral father in his pariſh. | | 


He Was ſo univerlally eſteemed in the north of 


England, that the people uſed to. ſay, “ It a horſe 
was turned looſe in any part of the country, he would 
immediately make his way to the rectory of Hough- 
ton.“ 


He died on the 4th of March, 1583, and was in- 


terred in his own church, being attended to the grave 
by every houſekeeper in the pariſh. _ 


TROMAS BarLow, a learned divine of the 17th 
century, was born at Langhill, in this county,' in the 
year 1607. He was firſt educated at the free-ſchoo! 
of Appleby, and afterwards entered himſelf a ſtudent 
of Queen's college, Oxtord. 

Having compleated his courſe of academical learn- 
ing, he was appointed metaphyſie reader in the uni- 
verſity ; and his lectures were received with the greateſt 
applauſe. | 

In 1652 he was elected keeper of the Bodleian li- 
brary ; and about five years after was choſen provoſt 
of his college. 

On the reſtoration of Charles II. he was ap- 
pointed one of the commiſſioners for reſtoring the 
members that had been unjuſtly expelled during Crom- 
well's uſurpation. About the ſame time he was made 
Margaret profeſſor of divinity, and ſoon after pro- 
moted to the biſhopric of Lincoln. 

After the diſcovery of the popifh plot, he wrote 
ſeveral learned tracts againſt the Roman catholic re- 
ligion ; but on the acceſſion of James II. he expreſſed 
the warmeſt zeal for the intereſt of that prince, and 
even publiſhed ſome ſpecious reaſons for reading his 
majeſty's declaration of indulgence. 

At the time of the revolution he readily voted that 
king James had abdicated the throne, and was parti- 
cularly active in excluding from their benefices ſuch 
of the clergy as refuſed to take the oaths to the new 
government. In ſhort, he appears to have been a ti- 
morous or time-ſerving man, and never to have had 
any fixed or eſtabliſhed principles. ; 

He died on the 8th of October, 1691, in the 85th 
year of his age. 


Jonx Barwick, D. D. was born at Witherſlack, 
in this county, on the 2oth of April, 1612. He re- 
ceived his firſt education at the free-ſchool of Ken- 
dal, from whence he was ſent to finiſh his ſtudies in 
St. John's college, Cambridge, where he took his de- 
grees, and was elected one of the fellows. 

At the breaking out of the civil wars he diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by his loyalty in a more ſignal manner 
than any clergyman of that age. He was employed 
by Charles I. in carrying on a ſecret correſpondence 
with the queen, and ſome of the royaliſts ; but having 
been detected, he was committed cloſe priſoner to the 
tower, and narrowly eſcaped being hanged, 

During his confinement in the "Tower he was 
treated with great rigour ; but by temperance and a 
regular courſe of living he recovered from a. danger- 


' ous diforder under which he had for ſome years la- 


boured. Y 
When the reſtoration took place he was offered a 
biſhopric, but declined it, and accepted the deanery 
of Durham, with the rectory of Houghton le Spring, 
and afterwards the deanery of St. Paul's. This laſt 
referment he enjoyed only about three years, when 
he died of a pleuriſy on the 22d of October, 1664, 
and was interred in St. Paul's cathedral. 
Being almoſt perpetually engaged in the hurry of 
an active life, he had little time for ſtudy and contem- 


2 


plation. He wrote, however, a few 5; | * 
2 8 ight, Victory and Friend nf Py 
aul; and An Account of the Life | . 
| bilhop of Durham. | p . Life of Dr . Morton, 
Perrx BARwIcE; a learned phyfici: . 
brother to the before- mentioned Jene Berg. r 
alſo horn at Witherſlack in this county, in 161 6 8 
educated in St. John's College, Cambridge 1 
Having finiſhed his courſe of philoſophy, he a lied 
himſelf to the ſtudy of phyſic; and marryin K * 
— NOD Laud, he took a hee in yy 
Paul's Church-yard, and became r: 
ſcilful ——— a. 7 ns » — d 
Attached, like his brother to the royal 
adhered to the crown during the national ee Ig 
and after the reſtoration of Charles II. he was p. 
— one of the phyſicians in ordinary to his ma- 
Being obliged, by the plague, to leave his houſe in 


4 2 7 1 = 
St. Paul's Church-yard, he removed to another near 


| Weltminiter-abbey, where he continued to reſide till 

his death, which happened on the 4th of December 
1705, — — 
He wrote, in very elegant Latin, the life of h; 
brother; and depoſited a manuſeript copy of Zin XN 
library of. St. John' College, Cambridge. 


LAuxcRLOT ADpisoN (father to the celchy 
Joſeph Addiſon) was ga of a 2 | 
born at Mauldesmeaburne in this county, in the year 
1632. He received his education at the ſree-ſchool of 
Appleby, and at Queen's College, Oxford, where he 
was at firſt on the foundation; but diſtinguithing him- 
ſelf by his lively parts, and cloſe application to his ſtu- 
dies, he obtained the degree of bachelor and maſter 
of arts. | | 

He remained at the univerſity till the reſtoration 
when he returned to his native place, where he entered 
into holy orders, and was appointed chaplain to the 
garriſon of Dunkirk, at that time pofſeiſed by the 
Engliſh ; but the air not agreeing with his conftitu- 
tion, he returned home, and ſoon after went as chap- 
lain to the garriſon of Tangier in Barbary. | 

During his reſidence at that place he acquired a 
thorough knowledge of the language; and on his 
return home wrote a deſcription of the weſtern parts 
of Africa. 

He was afterwards promoted to the rectory of Mil- 
ſton in Wiltſhire, prebendary of Saliſbury, arch- 
deacon of Coventry, and dean of Litchheld. 

Beſides his deſcription of Africa, he wrote ſeveral 
learned works, particularly the ſlate of the Jews 
throughout the world; and an Eſſay on the nature 
and tendency of the Mahometan religion. 

He died on the 20th of April, 1703, and was in- 
terred in the cathedral of Litchfield. 


Joun Suirn, an eminent divine, was the ſon of 
a clergyman, and born at Lowther in this county, 
on the 1oth of November, 1659. He received lis 
firſt education at the free-ſchool of Kenda!, and 
tiniſhed his ſtudics at St. John's college, Cambridge, 
where he took his degrees in arts and divinity, 

His firſt preferment in the church was a minor ca- 
nonry in the cathedral of Durham, whence he roſe 
ſucceſſively to be rector of Witon-Gilbert, chaplain to 
Dr. Grew (afterwards lord Grew) biſhop of Dur- 
ham, and rector of Biſhops-Wearmouth ; in all which 
ſtations he conducted himſelf with great prudence and 
moderation, conſiſtent with the character of a goſpel 
miniſter, and ſpending his leiſure hours in ſtudy and 
retirement. 

He died on the 3oth of July, 1715, in the 56th year 
of his age. 

Beſides his excellent edition of “ Bede's Eccleſi. 
aſtical Hiſtory,” he publiſhed ſeveral ſermons, and 
ſome admirable pieces on divine ſubjects. 


Josten SMITH (brother to the beforementioned 


John) was born at the ſame place on the oth of 
October, 1670. He was inſtructed in grammar-learn- 
ing 
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; je free-ſchool of Appleby, from whence he 
wh. _ to finiſh his ſtudies in Queen's college, Ox- 
ford, where he made a conſiderable progreſs, and 
having taken his degree of maſter of arts, was ap- 
ointed by 3 Williamſon, his godfather, keeper 
f the pipe office at Whitehall. He was alſo choſen 
by the ſame gentleman to accompany him as his pri- 
vate ſecretary, when he went as one of the plenipo- 
tentiaries to the peace of Ryſwick, where he diſco- 
vered his great knowledge in politics, and the law of 
"ON his return to England he was offered ſeveral 
lucrative employments at court, but having from his 
moſt early youth defigned to ſpend his days in the 
church, he entered into holy orders, and obtained 
ſeveral conſiderable livings. 
The princeſs of Wales, afterwards queen Caroline, 
appointed him one of her chaplains ; and his own 
college at Oxford elected him their provoſt, where he 
behaved in ſuch a manner to all the youth under his 
care as Will ever do honour to his memory. All the 
new buildings of that college were carried on under 
his direction ; and after he had diſcharged his duty as 
a ſcholar and a Chriſtian, he departed this mortal life 
on the 23d of November, 1756, in the 86th year of 


his age. 


Epuuxp G1Bsov, a learned divine, was born at 
Bampton in this __Y in the year 1669. He was 
firſt educated at the free-ſchool of Appleby, from 
whence he was ſent to finiſh his ſtudies in Queen's 
College, Oxford, where he took his degrees. and en- 
tered into holy orders. | an 1 

His amiable diſpoſition, and diſtinguiſhed abilities 
made him ſo reſpected, that the univerſity appointed 
him keeper of the publie library; and in this office it 


— 


| 


was that he made himſelf ſo compleat a maſter of the 
antient languages as to give the beſt Latin tranſlation 
of the Saxon Chronicle that was ever offered to the 
public. He alſo made an accurate tranſlation of Cam- 
den's Britannia, which he enriched with ſeveral learn- 
ed notes, fo that it is now the moſt uſeful compoſition 
extant for thoſe who would wiſh to acquire a perfect 
knowledge of Britiſh antiquities. 

His great merit recommended him to the notice 
and protection of Dr. Tenniſon, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, who promoted him to the rectory of Lam- 
beth, and the archdeaconry of Surry, together with 
ſeveral other valuable livings. He was alſo appointed 
to the biſhopric of Lincoln, and on the death of Dr. 
Robinſon, in 1723, was tranſlated to the ſee of Lon- 
don. This bigh dignity he enjoyed for the ſpace of 
twenty-five years. when he died at Bath, on the 6th 
of September, 1748, and was interred in a family 
vault in the church-yard of Fulham. 

He was certainly one of the moſt learned and pious 
prelates this century has produced. His religious 
tracts are ſtill held in from eſteem by every well- 
wiſher to true piety ; and his Paſtoral Letters, pub- 
liſhed at a time when the nation was over-run with 
deiſtical writings, not only ſecured the laity from the 
poiſonous infection, but alſo furniſhed the clergy with 
hints to attack the infidels with their own weapons. 

As a civilian he has been expoſed to great cenſure 
in the preſent age, and his Codex Juris Ecclefiaſtica 


* 
- 


Anglicani has been attacked with the moſt virulent 


ſcurrility by thoſe who have attempted to alter the 
conſtitution of the church of England, But theſe 
gentlemen ſhould conſider, that doctor Gibſon did 
not by that work intend to preſcribe rules for a chriſ- 
tian church in the primitive ages, but as it is eſta- 
bliſhed by law, and bounded by human ſanction. 


| 
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An INSPECTION TABLE for this County, 


LaxcAshink, which is ſituated in the Dioceſe of ChEsTER, and Province of York, is 


— 


Bounded by Extends Contains Sends to Parliament 
Yorkſhire, E. In length from N. to S. 6 Hundreds Fourteen Members, viz. 
The Iriſh Sea, W. 57 miles. 27 Market Towns 2 for the County | 
Weſtmoreland and Cum- | In breadth from E., to | 60 Parifhes' 4 | 2 Lancaſter 

berland, N. W. 32 miles. And about 40,000 | 2 Preſton 
Cheſhire, S. And is 170 miles incir- | Houſes. 2 Wigan 
| cumference. 2 Clithero 
| 2 Newton 
Wha $ | 2 Liverpool 


7 


2 * — 


LANCASHIRE was fo called from its Saxon name Loncaſterſeyre, which was derived from Lancaſter, the 
| county town. 


The principal manufactures of Lancaſhire are Woolen Cloth, Cottons, and Tickens. 


PRESTON, the moſt central town in the county, is ſituated 213 miles north-weſt of London. 
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$-E T. I. 
Natural Hiſtory of LANCASHIRE *. 


HE air of Lancaſhire is in general more ſerene 

than that of any other maritime county in Eng- 
land ; but towards the fens, near Liverpool, and 
along the banks of the Merſey, the ſaline effluvia oc- 
caſions many diſorders among the people, ſuch as 
fevers, ſcurvies, conſumptions, rheumatiſms and 
dropſies. In thoſe parts, however, which are ſituated 
farther from the ſea, and not expoſed to damps and 
fogs, the people enjoy good health, and are in gene- 
ral f ſtrong and active. 

The ſoil varies according to the different ſituations. 
In the weſtern parts it produces great erops of wheat 
and barley, and the vallies, between the mountains 
towards Yorkſhire and Weſtmoreland, are very fer- 
tile in producing oats, of which grain their bread is 
chiefly made. 

Almoſt every part of the county affords excellent 
paſture for cattle, and great quantities of hemp are 
cultivated, which principally ſupplies the manufac- 
turers at Warrington, where ſail-cloth and ropes are 


made for the uſe of the navy. 


The cattle here are eſteemed as large as any in 
England ; and they are remarkable for the length and 
width of their horns, ſo that jt is not uncommon to 
give a very exorbitant price fora bull in order to keep 
up the breed. | | 

This county is well watered by rivers, the chief of 
which are the following, viz. The Lon, the Mer- 
ſey, the Ribble, and the Wire. | 

The Lon riſes near Kirkby Lonſdale in Weſtmore- 
land, and running ſouth-weſt receives the addition of 
ſome ſmaller ſtreams, after which it paſſes Lancaſter, 
and falls into the Iriſh ſea a few miles below that 
town. | J 
The Merſey riſes in the mountainous part of Der- 
byſhire, near the Peak, and running ſouth-weſt, di- 
vides that county from Chethire, after which it con- 
tinues its courſe along the borders of Lancaſhire to 
Warrington, from whence turning weſtward, it falls 
into the Iriſh ſea at Liverpool. | 

The Ribble riſes in Yorkſhire, and flowing ſouth - 
weſt, enters this county at Clithero, after which it 
receives the addition of ſome ſmaller ſtreams, and 
dividing Lancaſhire into two equal parts, paſſes by 
Preſton, a few miles below that town. 

The Wire riſes nzar Hornby in this county, and 
running ſouth-weſt receives many ſmaller ſtreams, 
after which it diſcharges itſelf into the Iriſh ſea about 
twelve miles to the north of the Ribble. 

All theſe rivers produce great plenty of various 
kinds of fiſh. The Merſey, in particular, abounds 


with ſparlings and ſmelts; the Ribble with flounders 
and plaiſe ; the Lon with excellent falmon ; and the 


Wire is famous for producing a large fort of muſcle, 
called Hambleton Hookings, from their being drag- 
ed out with hooks, and in theſe muſcles have been 
uently found pearls of a conſiderable fize. The 
Irk,. a fmall river that diſcharges itſelf into the Mer- 
ſey, is remarkable for eels, which are ſo fat that few 
ple can eat them : this extraordinary fatneſs is im- 
puted to their feeding on the greaſe and oil, preſſed by 


i. 


® In the time of the antient Britons and Romans this 
2 was part of that territory inhabited by the Brigantes; 
and there are two Roman military ways that enter it, one 
from Weſtmoreland, and the other from Yorkſhire. During 
n Heptarchy it was ſubject to the kings of Northum- 

* Edward III. made it a County Palatine, in favour 
of his ſon John of Gaunt; and it has ſtill a court, which ſits 
in the Duchy Chamber at Weſtminſter, and takes cogni- 
æunce of all cauſes that any way concern the revenue belong- 


ing to that duchy, the chief judge of which is the chancellor | 


** 


a number of water-mills on this ſtr 
woolen cloth which is milled in 1 out af the 
There are alſo ſeveral lakes, or meers, in hi 
county, which abound with fiſh, particularly Ke 805 
ſton- meer, about five miles from Winander-m * 
Weſtmoreland. In this lake are great plent 77 * 
fiſh called the Char, which is ſaid to be — "Rs 
caught in this part of the kingdom. Lancaſhire hy 


alſo mines of copper, lead and iron; of antimon 


black lead, and lapis calaminaris ; 4 Bag. 
_ for — allo quarries of 
ere is likewiſe great plenty of coal, and : 
lar ſpecies called —. or Candle 8 
chiefly found near Wigan, and is ſuppoſed to rece; 4 
its name from the clear and ſteady light it gives a 
burning. This coal will not only make 2 Kul 
brighter fire than other kinds of coal, but it is of i 
firm a texture that it will bear turning, and be ca able 
of receiving a good poliſh, when it has the — 
ance of black marble ; whence cups, candleſtick ; 
ſtandiſhes, ſalts, and other articles are made of it 10 
ſome of the coal pits are found green vitrio! be 
— and alum. | : 5 
he moſſes or bogs of this county are 

diſtinguiſhed into we kinds, viz, the 2 
grey, and the black, all which, being drained bear 
good corn: they alſo yield turf for fuel, and marle to 
manure the ground. Trees are ſometimes found bu- 
ried in theſe moſſes, and the people make ule of poles 
and ſpits to diſcover where they lie : theſe trees alſo 
ſerve for firing, and burn like a torch, which is ſup- 
poſed by ſome to ariſe from the bituminous ſtratum 
in which they lie, but by others to the turpentine in 
them, being generally of the fir kind. 

About Latham is found a bituminous earth, which 
yields a ſcent much like the oil of amber; and an oil 
may be extracted from it, which in moſt of its qua- 
lities is little inferior to that of amber. The country 
people cut this kind of bitumen into pieces, which 
yy burn, to ſupply the place of candles. 

he principal manufactures of Lancaſhire are, 
Woolen cloth, cottons and tickens. | 

With reſpect to the manners of the people in this 
county, they are different, according to their ſituations 
and employments. In Lancaſter, Preſton, Mancheſ- 
ter, Warrington, and Liverpool, we meet with all 
ranks of people, and conſequently diverſity of cha- 
raters, while thoſe who live in the more remote 
parts, and in a manner ſecluded from what ſome call 
ſociety, are in their manners, as well as ways of liv- 
ing, plain, ſimple, and unaffected. 

The women of this county have always been 
eſteemed exceeding handſome, and from this circum- 
ſtance aroſe the epithet Lancafhire Witches; and in- 
deed we are firmly perſuaded that beautiful women, 
eſpecially thoſe who have any claim to interior quali- 
fications, are the greateſt witches in the univerſe. But 
however ſimple the origin of this epithet might be, 
and at firſt conſidered as a very high compliment, in- 
ſtead of a term of reproach, yet it was in time perverted 
to the baſeſt purpoſes, and made uſe of to deprive 
many aged innocent perſons of their lives. For an in- 
ſtance of this, we refer our readers to our account of 
Tring in Hertfordſhire. 

King James I. though a learned, was yet a weak, 
prince: he had imbibed in his youth all the ſtories 


concerning witchcraft, ſo common in Scotland, 1 
: 


— 


of the duchy, who is aſſiſted by = officers. It has alſo 
a court of chancery held at Preſton for the hearing and de- 
terming all cauſes according to ſome peculiar cultoms uſe 
among themſelves, and the chancellor is likewiſe chief udge 
of this court. 

From the time that Lancaſhire was made a Connty Pala-- 
tine, the town of Lancaſter gave the title of Duke to a branch 
of the royal family, till the union of the houſes of York and 
Lancaſter, by the marriage of king Henry VII. of the Lan- 
caſter line, with Elizabeth, heireſs of the houſe of Vork. 
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d his education » and there is reaſon to be- 
was encouraged therein by his tutor, the 


he receive 
lieve that he 
celebrated Buchannan. 


of the ſuperior power of the devil over 

7 dy anodes of his agents, he wrote 

a book, entitled, Demonology ; and when he came to 

England he obtained an act to be paſſed for the burn- 

ing of perſons ſuſpected of witchcraft: we ſay, ſuf- 

ected, becauſe every perfon of common ſenſe muſt 
be convinced that the crime could never be proved. 

The parliament of Scotland, equally obſequious to 
the weak and bigotted king, paſſed an act about the 
ſame time with that in England, and to the ſame im- 
port, only with this difference, that in England the 

itc to 
— — and in conſequence of theſe dia- 
bolical ſtatutes many poor aged women ſuffered eruel 
deaths, whoſe infirmities made them objects of pity 
to any perſon of humanity, and much more ſo to 
thoſe who profeſſed themſelves Chriſtians. 

To remove the horrid abuſes committed by theſe 
ſtatutes, an act was paſſed in the gth year of his late 
majeſty, whereby they were both repealed, and even 
the pretenſion to the ſuperior knowledge of future 
events is made criminal ; for whoever, under any pre- 
tence whatever, ſhall aſſume the name of fortune- 
teller, or diſcoverer of ſtolen goods, is to be impri- 
ſoned one year, and during that time to ſtand four 
times in the pillory, after which they are to find ſuch 
ſecurity for their good behaviour as the court, in 
which they are convicted, ſhall think proper to ac- 


cept. 
s E C T. II. 


Topographical Deſcription of LANCASHIRE, 


ANCASTER, the county town, and the place 

where the aſſizes are held, is pleaſantly ſituated 

on the banks of the river Lon, or Lun, from which 

it received its name, being called by the antient inha- 
bitants Loncaſter. | 

When the Romans were in Britain, they had one of 
their principal ſtations here (though not exactly on 
the ſame ſpot where the preſent town is built) and in 
it was conſtantly kept a ſtrong garriſon to be ready to 
repel the incurſions made by the northern barbarians 
who infeſted this part of the iſland every year, as ſoon 
as the ſpring permitted them to leave their own inhoſ- 
pitable mountains. There is ſtill a part of the wall 
ſtanding that formerly ſurrounded the Roman fort, 
and near it have been dug up many coins and other 
remains of antiquity. 

The caſtle is built on an eminence near one end of 
the town, and is ſuppoſed to be the fineſt monument 
of antiquity now in the kingdom. The ditch, which 
furrounds it, was made by order of the emperor 
Adrian in the year 124, who, for the better ſecurity 
of the place, alſo erected a tower towards the weſt : 
and in the year 305 Conſtantine Chlorus (father of 
Conſtantine the Ga built another handſome tow- 
er facing the town, ſome remains of both of which 
are ſtil] to be ſeen. 

In the reign of Richard I. his brother, the earl of 
Morton and Lancaſter (afterwards king John) greatly 
enlarged the caſtle, and erected the beautiful tower, 
now called the- Gatehouſe, And here it was that he 


kept his court when Alexander II. of Scotland came 


to do homage for Cumberland and Huntingdon, 
which he held by knights ſervice from the kings of 
England, : 

In the reign of Edward II. 1322, Robert I. king 
of Scotland, marched into the northern parts of Eng- 
land, and laying waſte all before him, reduced the 
greateſt part of the town to aſhes, but it was ſoon af- 
ter rebuilt in a more handſome manner. It was beau- 
tified and enlarged by John of Gaunt, duke of Lan- 
caſter, who built a ſtrong tower on the upper part of 
the caſtle, ſtil} catled John of Gaunt's chair, from 
— there is a moſt extenſive and delightful pro- 
pect. 

I 


be drowned, and in' Scotland they | 


— 


58 


Lancaſter is at preſent a flouriſhing and populous 
town, and the inhabitants carry on a conſiderable 
trade to various parts of the continent. Many of the 
houſes are well built; but the town being ſituated on 
a riſing ground, the ſtreets are rather narrow and ir- 
regular, 

There is only one pariſh ehurch, which is ſituated 
on the top of the caſtle-hill. It is a handfome ſtrue- 
ture, built in the form of a cathedral, and has a lofty 
tower, which is ſeen at a conſiderable diſtance. 

The cuſtom-houſe is a ſpacious and convenient 
building; and there is a handſome ſtone bridge ovet 
the river, conſiſting of five large arches. | 

The town is a borough by preſcription, but king 
John granted it a charter of incorporation, by which 
it is under the government of a mayor, recorder, ſe- 
ven aldermen, two bailiffs, twelve capital burgeſſes, 
and twelve common burgeſſes, with a town-clerk and 
other proper officers; and the repreſentatives in par- 
liament are choſen by the freemen in general. 

The county courts have been kept here ever ſince 
the reign of Edward III. and the aſſizes are held in 
the of the caſtle, the other parts of it being uſed 
as a jail both for felons and debtors. Over the bench 
where the crown cauſes are tried, is written, in letters 
of gold, the following moſt beautiful and emphatic 
words : 


& Let judgment run down as water, and righte- 


« douſneſs as a mighty ſtream.” 


In antient times here were ſeveral religious houſes, 
but they were all trifling ſtructures, and not any re- 
mains of either are now to be ſeen. 

Laneaſter has a weekly market on Saturday, and is 
diſtant from London 234 miles. 

At a ſmall village, called WizzsDaALE, near Lan- 
caſter, was a convent for monks of the Ciſtertian or- 
der. It was founded ſoon after the Conqueſt, but 
the monks not liking the ſituation, left it in the reign 
of Henry II. and ſettled at Wythney in Ireland. 

There was alſo a convent for black canons at 
CockERHAM, founded ſoon after the Conqueſt ; but 
— 1 25 of the building has been long ſince demo- 

iſhed. 

About five miles from Lancaſter is a remarkable 
natural curioſity, called Dux ALT D-MILLI-Hort, being 
a cave at the foot of a mountain, into which the wa- 
ter of a large brook turns, after it has driven a mill 
near the entrance. It continues its courſe about two 
miles under-ground, and then appears at Carnford, 
: ſmall village in the road to Kendal in Weſtmore- 

and, 

The entrance to. this cave is by a ru aſſe 
from the mill, which deſcends . 2 N 2 
pendicular through chinks in the rocks and clumps of 
trees. Having entered this ſubterraneous region, you 
proceed through natural vaults of rocks, ſometimes 
ſo high, that they feem to reſemble the roof, and in 
other parts ſo low, that you are obliged to creep on all 
fours. Keeping ſtill along the fides of the brook, 
you are agreeably entertained with the water dropping 
on the rocks, the noiſe of which ſeems to reſemble 
ſomething of muſic, whilſt the echo occafioned by the 
falls, is pleafingly terrible. In the hollow parts of the 
cavern are ſmall beautiful lakes formed by the brook, 
and the falls of water from the rock frequently di- 
miniſhing, the rays of the lights you take with you, 


make the roof appear as if variegated with all forts 


of colours. The ſides appear allo like fine variegated 
marble covered with the moſt beautiful varniſh. This 
cave is certainly one of the greateſt natural curioſities 
in the kingdom; and the reaſon why it is fo little no- 


ticed by moſt of our hiſtorians can only ariſe from the 


obſcurity of its ſituation. 
HoRNLEY is a very antient town, pleaſantly ſituated 
on the banks of the river Lons, over which it has a 
good ſtone bridge. It has ſtill the ruins of an antient. 
caſtle, built by one of the Stanleys, and was the ſeat 
of the lord Monteagle, who diſcovered the plot cal- 
led Gunpowder-treaſon, A part of this ſtructure was 
ſome years ago repaired; and it is now the ſeat of Mr. 
Charteris, 


catch great quantities of fiſh. 
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Charteris, (grandſon of the late colonel Charteris) 


who has a large eſtate in the neighbouxhogd. 1 
Here was formerly a convent for monks of the Pre- 
monſtratenſian order, founded in the reign, of king 
John; but the whole of the building has been long 
lince demoliſhed. | 
The town has a weekly market on Monday, and is 
diſtant from London 255 miles. | 
To the north-weſt of Hornby is a large village, 
called WAR TON, fituated near a lake, where the people 
It has an excellent 
free-ſchool, with a fine library, founded and en- 
dowed by Dr. Hutton, a native of that place, and 
archbiſhop of York in the reign of queen Elizabeth. 
From this village a road extends north-weſt to an 
arm of the ſea, which is croſſed to a diſtin and ſepa- 
rate part of the county, called FouxxN Ess, almoſt ſur- 


rounded by Weſtmoreland, Cumberland, and the 


Iriſh ſea. 


order. 

CARTMEIL, the firſt town we come to, is ſituated 
between a cluſter of hills called Cartmel Fells, at the 
diſtance of about fourteen miles from Lancaſter. The 
town, which has a harbour for fmall veſſels, lies be- 
tween two bays of the ſea, one formed by the mouth 
of the river Ken, which flows from Weſtmoreland, 
and the other by the conflux of ſeveral ſmall rivers 
from Weſtmoreland and Cumberland into the Iriſh 
Sea. Near the town are three ſands, one named Ken 
Sand, from the river Ken; another called Leven 
Sand, from a river of the ſame name; and the third, 
on the like account, called Dudden Sand. Theſe 
ſands, which travellers frequently paſs at low water, 
are very dangerous, not only from the uncertainty of 
the tides, which are quicker or ſlower, as the winds 
blow more or: leſs from the ſea, but' from the many 
quickſands ; and on this account there is a guide on 
horſeback appointed to each ſand for the ſafety of 
ſtrangers who have occaſion to paſs them. 

This town was formerly of ſome repute, but not 
having met with proper encouragement it fell to de- 
cay ; and at preſent is a very poor place. | | 

n the reign of — II. the earl of Pembroke 
founded a convent here for canons of the order of St. 
Auguſtine, and endowed it with many valuable pri- 
vileges. It remained till the general diſſolution of 
religious houſes, when its annual reyenues amounted 
to x421, 2s. The cloyſters and other parts of the 
building, have been long deſtroyed ; but the church 
Rill remains, and is uſed by the inhabitants as a place 
of worſhip. | 

The town has a weekly market on Monday, and is 
diſtant from London 259 miles. 

ULVvERSTON is fituated on a large bay about fix 


miles to the weſt of Cartmel z but it does not contain 


any thing remarkable, the houſes being mean ſtruc- 
tures, and the ſtreets irregular and badly paved, 

'The manor was granted to John Coupland, one of 
the heroic barons who fought at'the battle of Dur- 
bam, and took David king of Scotland priſoner in the 

ear 1346. | | 
: — vaok has a weekly market on Monday; and 
is diſtant from London 265 miles. | 


DaLTon, which is ſituated about three miles to. 


the ſouth-weſt of Ulverſton, is a poor decayed town, 
not containing any thing that merits the notice of a 
traveller. It has, however, a weekly market on Sa- 
turday ; and is diſtant from London 271 miles. 

Near Dalton is KIRBY IRELETH, the manor houſe 
of which is called Kirby Croſs Houſe, from a croſs. 
that antiently ſtood before the gate, till Dr. Sandys, 
archbiſhop of Vork, ordered the top of it to be bro- 
ken off, This houſe is at preſent the family ſeat of 
the Kirbies. | | 

On the promontory of Fourneſs was antiently a 
convent, founded by king Stephen, for monks of the 
Benedictine order. It was endowed with many va- 
luable privileges, and was poſſeſſed. of more riches 
than ſome mitred abbies; for at the diſſolution of reli- 

ious houſes, its annual revenues amounted to 9606l. 7s. 
ome parts of the walls are ſtill ſtanding, from which 


In this diſtrict are ſeveral towns and vil- | 
lages, all of which we ſhall mention in their proper 


ö 


, 


it appears to have been a ſpacious 
ture, | 

At the ſouthern extremity of thi 
long iſland, called — Aide ene er FD 
try by a ſmall arm of the ſea. It is a ver — —— 
producing plenty of-corn and excellent * hays 
was given by king Stephen to the abbot of the bet 2 
mentioned convent, on condition that he — 
build a caſtle in it, and keep it proper! U 
The abbot, however, neglecting to * 
injunction, Henry IV. ſeized it, but reſtored wo — 
to the convent on their promiſing to fulfil the n 
conditions. It was ſurrounded by a wall, of —— 
there are ſtill large remains, as alſo of the caſtle — 
conſiſting of lofty pillars, ſpacious windows . 
. _ * vaults; ſo that from che 

ole it muſt have been origi 
beautiful ſtructure. 2 2 1 _ 

About two miles to the ſouth of Dalton is à wih. 
called GLEASTON, formerly remarkable fowl _ 
ſuppoſed to be built in the reign of Edward III. abou: 
the year 1340, to prevent the frequent inroads of the 
Scots into England. The duke of Suffolk, who Was 
n of it, being beheaded in the reigu of queen 

ary, it became forteited to the crown but it now 
Wade, to. the * of the Lowthers. From the 
ruins which are ſtill left it appears to 
Frogs and ſtrong fortreſs. 12 Ne ES 
_ HAWKSHEAD, the laſt town we have to 
in the diſtrict of Fourneſs, is a poor — 
not containing any public ſtructure that merits parti. 
cular notice, except a handſome church, and an-ex- 
ceeding good free-ſchool. The latter was founded 
and endowed by doctor Sandys, archbiſhop of York 
in the _ of queen Elizabeth ; and in it youth are 
qualified for the univerſity, there being ſeveral exhi- 
bitions for them in Queen's College, Oxford. 

Leaving the diſtrict of Fourneſs, and proceeding ta 
the ſouth from Lancaſter, the firſt material place we 
come to is GARSTANG, a large, populous, but diſa- 
greeable town, the ſtreets being very irregular, and in 
general exceeding dirty. The houſes are but mean 
ſtructures, and the only public building worthy of 
notice is the church, which is a ſtately gothic editice, 
and contains ſeveral handſome monuments. The 
town has a weekly market on Thurſday ; and is dis- 
tant from London 223 miles. 

PoULTON is an agreeable town, pleaſantly ſituated 
on the banks of a ſmall ſtream that falls into the 
Wire near the Irith ſea; and the inhabitants carry on 
a conſiderable trade in taking fiſh, which they diſpoſe 
of to thoſe of the inland towns, and ſome are ſent 
by fea to Liverpool. 


and noble " 


Indeed, the ſituation of this 


town is well calculated for a naval trade, but it 


has never been carried on to any material advantage, 
poſſibly on account of its being ſo near Liverpool. 
The town has a weekly market on Monday; and is 


diſtant from Landon 229 miles. 63 


KIiRKHAM is a ſmall, but very neat town, plea- 


* 


ſantly ſituated on the north bank of the river Ribble, 


near its influx into the Iriſh ſea, The church is 2 
handſome gothic ſtructure, built on an eminence, and 


from the church-yard is an extenſive proſpect over 


the mountains and the ocean. 


Here is an excellent free-ſchool founded by one 


Mr. Colbern in the year 1674, and endowed with 
falaries far three maſters, who are to inſtruct youth 
in Latin and Greek, ſo as to qualify them for the 
univerſity, The firſt maſter is abliged to be in holy 


orders, and to preach a ſerman once a month in the 


pariſh church. | 

Kirkham has a weekly market on Tueſday ; and is 
diſtant from London 221 miles. 

PRESTON is a place of great antiquity, and was 
originally called Prieſt Town (from whence the pre- 
ſent name is a corruptian) on account of its inhabit- 
ants being chiefly of the religious order. 

It is a large, handſome town, pleaſantly ſituated on 
the banks of the river Ribble, over which there 1s 2 
good ſtone bridge. The ſtreets are very ſpacious, 
and many of the houſes exceeding elegant. 


In the 


principal ſtreet is the houſe of the earl of Derby, 


Which 
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which makes 2 noble appearance; and the gardens | 


ing to it are laid out with great taſte, 
ek is a ſtately ſtructure, with a lofty 
tower, in which is a clock, and a ring of eight bells. 

Though no particular branch of trade is carried on 
by the inhabitants, yet the town 1s generally full of 
people; for the ſituation being healthy and pleaſant, 
thoſe of ſmall ſortunes chuſe it as a place of retire- 
ment. Another reaſon to be given for its being ſo 
populous, is, becauſe the Court of Chancery is held 
here for the County Palatine ; and the practice being 
different from that of the common law, there are al- 
ways great numbers of attornies, proctors, ſolicitors 

notaries. 
—_— the whole, Preſton is at preſent one of the 
handſomeſt towns in the north of England; and be- 
lides the buildings already mentioned it has two cha: 
rity-fchools for children of both ſexes, and ſeveral 
alms-houſes for decayed widows. 

It received its charter of incorporation from Henry 
TI. by which it is under the government of a mayor, 
recorder, eight aldermen, and feventecn common- 
council, with a town-clerk and other proper officers. 

By the charter they are to hold a Jubilee, or as it 
is called, a Guild, once every twenty years, It be- 
gins the laſt week in Auguſt, and continues one 
month, during which time all manner of public di- 
verſions are exhibited, and people reſort to it from 
various parts of the kingdom, The laſt guild was 
held in 1762. 

Preſton has three weekly markets held on Wedneſ- 
day, Friday and Saturday ; and is diſtant from Lon- 


don 213 miles. < : i i 
We muſt not quit this town without taking notice 


of a ſew particular occurrences that took place here | 


in the laſt and preſent centuries. 

When James duke of Hamilton raiſed an army in 
Scotland in 1648, in order to reſcue king Charles I. 
who was then a priſoner in the Ifle of Wight, he 
marched to this town; but on the 17th of Auguſt, 
the ſame year he was met in this neighbourhood by 
Oliver Cromwell and general Lambert, by whom his 
whole army was defeated, and himſelf taken priſoner. 

The untortunate duke was brought up to London, 
and tried before the fame commiſſisners who con- 
demned the king. His counſel, Mr, Hale, (after- 
wards the great chief juſtice of England) pleaded, 
that the duke could not be tried in En land, as he 
was a peer of Scotland, and therefore inſiſted that he 
ought to be ſent to that kingdom; but the commiſ- 
fioners perceiving the duke was the life of the king's 
party, reſolved to try him as a peer of England, he 
being at that time duke of Brandon, and earl of 
Cambridge. This was meer matter of form, and the 
earl was beheaded ſoon after his royal maſter. 

In 1715, the rebels, under the earl of Derwent- 
water took poſſeſſion of this town, hut being attacked 
by general Carpenter, they ſubmitted, and were all 
taken priſoners, on the ſame day {November the 
twelfth) that the duke of Argyle defeated the earl of 
| Mar at Sheriffmuir in Scotland, 

It was alfo taken poſſeſſion of by a party of the re- 
bel army in 1745 ; but as they only remained in it a 
tew days, little damage was done to the inhabitants. 

At a ſmall village called LoinspaLe, near Preſton, 
was a convent for monks of the Premonſtratenſian 
order, founded in the reign of Henry I. It was en- 
dowed with ſeveral valuable eſtates, and remained till 
the general diſſolution of religious houſes, when its 
annual revenues amounted to 228], 

There was alſo another convent at a village in the 
fame neighbourhood, called LoxRIDOE; but not any 
remains of either of the buildings are now to be ſeen. 

At a ſmall diſtance from Preſton is a large piece of 
ground called MaxTon-Lake, from its being for- 
merly covered with water. It is about two miles in 
diameter, and eighteen in circumference ; and was 
lome years ago drained by Thomas Fleetwood, eſq. 
which turned greatly to his advantage, the ſoil being 
fat and muddy, mixed with marle. In it were found 
a great quantity of various kinds of fiſh ; but what is 
mott EY; there were found funk at the 

5 


bottom eight canoes, each made of a ſingle tree like 
thoſe uſed by the Indians in America, and ſuppoſed 
to have been uſed by the antient Britons for fiſhing in 
the lake. "A | 

At PeNnwoRTHAM, another village in the neigh- 


- bourhood of Preſton, was formerly a convent for 


monks of the Benedictine order, founded in the rei 
of king Stephen. It remained till the general diſſo- 
lution of religious houſes, when its annual revenues 
amounted to 115]. but the whole of the building has 
been long ſince demoliſhed. | | | 
To the north- eaſt of Preſton is a village called Riz- 
CHESTER, It is a place of great antiquity, and al- 


lowed by all antiquarians to have been one of the 


Roman towns. | 

The military way to York may be traced from this 
place, and many antiquities have been dug up at it, 
ſuch as coins, pillars, ſtatues, altars, funeral monu- 
ments and inſcriptions. | 

There is an antient fortification in the neighbour- 
hood of this village, near which anchors, rings, and 
pieces of veſſels have been dug up, and it is called by 
the people Anchor Hill. Near it are the remains of 
a deep trench, and it is generally ſuppoſed, that when 
the Romans were in Britain, a canal ran from this 
place to the ſea, in order to convey proviſions for the 
uſe of the garriſon. Many Roman bowls, and other 
kitchen utenſils have been often found here with in- 
ſcriptions on them, from which we learn, that a de- 
tachment from the ninth legion had been ſtationed in 
this part of this iſland ; and it is well known that 
they were in Britain during the time the emperor 
Severus lay at York. 

BLACKBORN is a very antient town, pleaſantly ſitu- 
ated on a ſmall ſtream that falls into the Derwent ; 
but it does not contain any thing that merits particu- 
lar deſcription. The fields around it are very delight- 
ful, but being out of the high road it is ſeldom viſted 
by travellers. It has a weekly market on Monday, 
and is diſtant from London 203 miles. 

CHARLEY,-or CHORLEY, is a very neat town, plea- 
ſantly fituated on a ſmall ſtream that falls into the 
Yarrow ; but it does not contain any thing remark- 
able. The weekly market is on Tueſday, and the 


town is diſtant from London 208 miles. 


ORMSKIRK is a ſmall, but very neat town, ſituated 
near the river Douglas, The ſtreets are well paved, 
and the houſes exceeding neat ; but it does not con- 
tain any public ſtructure that merits particular de- 
ſcription. It has a weekly market on Tuesday, and 
is diſtant from London 205 miles. 


At Burscovcn, near Ormſkirk, was a convent for - 
black canons founded in the regy of Richard I. It 


remained till the general diflolution of religious 
houſes, when its annual revenues amounted to 1221. 
5s. 7d. but not any remains of the building are now 
to be ſeen. * 

In the neighbourhood of this village is another 
called LaTHam, famous for a mineral ſpring, which 
in former times was reſorted to by great numbers of 
people. It was in this place that the counteſs of Der- 
by, whoſe ſeat was in the neighbourhood, ſuſtained a 
ſevere ſiege againſt the army of the parliament in the 
laſt century ; nor did ſhe ſurrender, till diſtreſſed fo 
proviſions, and overpowered by numbers. 

A little to the ſouth of Latham. is a village called 
Ueeer HoLLanD, famous in former times for a con- 
vent of Benedictine- monks, founded in the reign of 
Edward II. by Walter biſhop of Litchfield. It re- 
mained till the general diſſolution of religious houſes, 
when its annual revenues amounted to 61]. Great 
part of the church and cloyſters are till ſtanding, 
trom the appearance of which an idea may be formed 
of its original grandeur and magnificence. 

WI1GaN is a large, populous town, pleaſantly ſitu- 
ated on the ſmall river Douglas, over which there is 
a good ſtone bridge. The ſtreets are paved with ſmall 
pebbles, and many of the houſes are exceeding hand- 
ſome. The church is a magnificent gothic ſtructure, 
and contains ſeveral antient monuments. 

The inhabitants carry on a great manufactory in 
making blankets, rugs, checks and coverlids. 
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The town was made a corporation by queen Eli- 
zabeth, which was confirmed by letters patent from 
Charles IT. The government is veſted in a mayor, 
recorder, twelve aldermen, two bailiffs, a town clerk, 
and other .proper officers. The members are choſen 
by the freemen in general ; and the mayor is the re- 
turning officer. 
The coal dug up in the neighbourhood of this town 
is, perhaps, the beſt in the univerſe, and ſo ſolid that 
it is worked into ſnuff- boxes and other kinds of toys. 
The ſolidity and tranſparency prevents its making any 
impreſſion even on the fineſt linen. 
igan has two weekly markets held on Mondays 

and Fridays, and is diſtant from London 195 miles. 

In the neighbourhood of Wigan is a village called 
Hatrcn, ſituated on a lofty mountain, from whence, 
on a clear day, may be ſeen the Iſle of Man, and parts 
of twelve different counties, 

But the greateſt curioſity near Wigan is the Burn- 
ing Well, ſo called, becauſe the water appears as if 
boiling, and from it iſſues a ſulphurous ſcent, When 


à candle, or lighted match, is put to the water, it burns 


like brandy, or other ſpirituous liquors, and the 
Hame may be ſometimes ſeen for ſeveral hours. The 
moſt rational reaſon that can be given for this ſtrange 
hænomenon is, that the ground is impregnated with 
Iphur, and being confined, when the vapours iſſue 
the warmth communicates its influence to the water, 
and operates in the manner already deſcribed. 
LivERPOOL is a large, populous and flouriſhing 
town, fituated at the influx of the river Merſey into 
the ſea. It appears to have been very inconſiderable 
in former times, and is ſcarce mentioned in hiſtory, 


except when prince Rupert took it by ſtorm, during 


the civil wars in the reign of Charles I. as he was 
marching to the relief of that illuſtrious heroine the 
counteſs of Derby, at that time beſieged in Latham- 
houſe by the parliament forces. 

- The town, however, has ſo increaſed in trade 
fince the commencement of the preſent century, that 
it is now ſaid to be the greateſt ſea-port in England, 
except London, being thought to exceed even the city 
of Briſtol. The merchants here trade to all parts, 
except Turkey and the Eaſt Indies; but their moſt 
beneficial trade is to Guinea and the Weſt Indies, by 
which many have acquired conſiderable fortunes. 

During the laſt war Liverpool carried on more fo- 
reign trade than any town in England, and ſuch is 
the ſtate of it at this time, that there are upwards of 
ſixteen hundred veſſels cleared from the port every 

r to different parts of the world. 

Here are ſeveral conſiderable manufactories, parti- 
cularly one for fail cloth, two for preparing ſilk, one 
for china ware, ſeveral pot-houſes, which make very 
fine ware, fome falt works, ſeveral glaſs-houſes, apd 

à number of brewers, ſome of whom brew large 
quantities for exportation. 

The town contains near 7000 houſes, from which 
ſome notion may be formed of the great number of 
inhabitants, Many of the buildings areformed in the 
moſt elegant manner, but the ſtreets are narrow, and 
the town is ſo badly ws with freſh water, that it 
is brought on horſebac 
diſtance ; and my of the inns pay from 30 to gol. 
a year for that article. 

Liverpool was once in the pariſh of Walton, but is 
now feparated from it by act of parliament, yet pays 
to the rector of Walton 408. per annum. 

There are five churches in the town, namely, St. 
Nicholas's, St. Peters, St. George's, St. Ihomas's, 
and St. Paul's. | 

St. Nicholas, or the old church, ſtands near tht ri- 
ver, and conſiſts of a nave or chancel, and fide iſles. 
At the eaſt end, within the church, are two monu— 
ments to the memories of the two Mr. Clevelands, 
father and fon, formerly members for the town; and 

- beſides ſeveral others, there is one in the chancel, to 
the memory of Mrs. Clayton. At the weſt end is a 


ſteeple, conſiſting of a low tower, on which, a few 


years ago, was erected a neat ſpire. 
St. Peter's church conſiſts of a nave, A chancel, and 
two fide iſles, with a tower at the weſt Wd. Theſe 


2 


from wells at a conſiderable |. 
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two churches are a joint i j 
poration. MD rectory in the gift of the cor. 

St. George's church is ſituated i | 
and is a bernigal fabric, confiſting of 1 New Market, 
cel, and two ſide iſles, with a lofty ſpire at th 
end. The orgag caſe; front of the galleries ee 
and deſk are of mahogany, and the Whole build. ulpit 
encloſed by a noble pallitade of iron work nn 

St. Thomas's is ſituated near Prince's 8 uare 
conſiſts of a nave, a chancel, and two fide iſle 3 
a ny ſpire at the weſt end. with 

few years ago an act of parliament 
enable the inhabitants to build two 9 kad chere 
es, but only one of them has been carried 4 4 
ecution. It is a moſt noble ſtructure, dedicated St, 
Paul, and fituated near a pleaſant place called 1. 
Ladies Walk, which commands a fine SD * 
m_ wm the "over; ſhore. The buildingcoſt 1 
the whole expence of which was ; 
riſhioners. : Cetrayed by the pa. 

Beſides theſe places of worſhip for 
the eſtabliſhed church, there — 3 3 
pendents, anabaptiſts, quakers, methodiſts and preſb ; 
terians, One of them belonging to the latter is called 
the Octagon, _ = . of the building. Within 
it is an organ, and they uſe a liturgy di 
that of ihe: church of Eogland. TR Ow en 

The Exchange is a ſtately ſtructure, built of white 
ſtone, in the form of a ſquare, and round it are piazzas 
where the merchants aſſemble to tranſact buſineſs, 
Above it are the mayor's offices, the ſeſſions- hall the | 
council-chamber, and two elegant ball rooms. "The 
expence of erecting this building amounted to 30, ooo 

The cuſtom-houſe is ſituated near the Harbour. 
and is a handſome and convenient ſtructure. 4 

Here are ſeveral charitable foundations, among 
which is an excellent grammar-ſchaol well endowed. 
and many of the youth taught in it have exhibitions 
in — 2 — ; 

e Infirmary, or Sailors's Hoſpital, is a lar 
edifice of brick = ſtone :; it is — on a hill, - 
a very pleaſant, airy fituation, at a ſmall diſtance 
from the town. 

There is alſo a charity-ſchool, ſupported by volun- 
tary contributions, for fifty boys and twelve girls, 
who are not only cloathed and educated, but alſo pro- 
vided with food and lodging. There are likewiſe ſe- 
veral alms-houſes for the widows of ſeamen ; and an 
excellent workhouſe ſor the reception of the poor. 

There are three large and commodious docks for 
building ſhips, all of which are properly ſecured by 
iron gates; but the want of a light-houſe has been 
ſeverely felt by the ſeamen, particularly in the month 
of March, 1757, when a moſt dreadful ſtorm aroſe, 
and deſtroyed many of the ſhipping, beſides ſtranding 
numbers of others at ſea. Conſiderable damage was 
likewiſe done to the town: ſeveral houſes were en- 
tirely blown down, and about forty-two feet of the 
lofty ſpire of St. Thomas's church, which was eiteem- 
ed the moſt beautiful in Europe, fell on the body of 
the church, broke through the roof, and tore down 
the weſt gallery. 

The town received its charter of incorporation 
from king John ; but its privileges have been con- 
firmed and enlarged by ſucceeding monarchs. It is 
under the government of a mayor, recorder, and an 
unlimited number of aldermen, two bailiffe, a com- 
mon- council of forty of the principal inhabitants, 
with a town-clerk and other proper officers. All the 
freemen of the town enjoy this ſingular privilege, 
that they are alſo free of the city of Briſtol, whica 1s 
of great advantage to thoſe whoſe circumſtances ob- 
lige them to ſettle in that city. 

Liverpool has a weekly market on Saturday, an | 


ave, a Chan. 


s diſtant from London 202 miles. : 
1— Though the neighbourhood of Liverpool is not 


eſteemed healthy on account of its low fituation, yet 
many of the opulent inhabitants have plealant (cats 
near it, ſome of which are exceeding handſome, and 
the gardens belonging to them laid out with great taſte 
and judgment, 


Whether the Romans ever had any ſettlement here 
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certai known, but feveral of their coins 
EO 2 at a ſmall village, called LITTLE 
Crony, in this neighbourhood. Poſſibly thoſe might 
have been depoſited during their Tong war with the 
Brigantes, and ſome of the. ſoldiers having been re- 
duced to great neceſſity, might have hid them in this 

Jace, in expectation that a more favourable oppor- 
tunity would occur for removing them. 

pxxscor is a ſmall but very agreeable town, ſituated 
a little to the eaſt of Liverpool, It conſiſts of one 
broad open ſtreet, well paved, and being on the high 
road from Liverpool to Mancheſter, has ſeveral good 
inns for the accommodation of travellers. It has a 
handſome market-place, and the church is a very neat 
ſtruckure, but it does not contain any thing remark- 
able. The town has a weekly market on Tueſday, 
and is diſtant from London 194 miles. 

NEwToN is an antient borough by preſcription, and 

contains a great number of houſes, but they are in 

eneral exceeding mean. The only buildings in the 

lace worthy of notice are, a charity-ſchovl, founded 
in 1707 by one Mr. 1 where the children of 
the poor are educated, and allowed a dinner every 
ſchool-day ; and an hoſpital, where ten boys and ten 
girls are provided with all the neceſſaries of life till 
they are fourteen years of age, when they are bound 
out apprentices to trades. 


The town has a weekly market on Saturday; and 


is diſtant from London 188 miles. 

Near Newton is a place called LEIoH, which was 
once a conſiderable town ; but it is now fo reduced, 
that it contains only a few houſes, and has neither 
market or fair, ! 

WARRINGTON is a large populous town, pleaſantly 
fituated on the river Merſey, over which there is a 
handſome ſtone bridge. The ftreets are well paved, 


there being plenty of ſtones in the neighbourhood ; | 


and many of the houſes are exceeding elegant. 

The town is not incorporated, but governed by 
the juſtices of peace, and four conftables. It has 
only one pariſh church, befides a large and elegant 
chapel of eaſe, which was erected a few years ago. 

The inhabitants of this town carry on a conſidera- 
ble trade in various manufactories, particularly the 
making fail-cloth, in return for which article, it is 
ſaid, they receive, upon an average, at leaſt 70,000]. 
per annum. 

The other manufactories are, a large houſe for 
ſmelting copper ore, a — both for bottles 
and flint-glats ; a ſugar-houſe and a brewery for ex- 
portation, the beer of which is excellent : and in the 
neighbourhood is a fine linen manufactory of huck- 
abacks, of which it is ſaid at leaſt 5ool. worth are ſold 
weekly at the market. 

Here is an excellent free grammar ſchool well en- 
dowed, in which many youths, both from London 
and the Weſt-Indies, have received their education : 
and a few years ago was erected a large and elegant 
building, as an academy for the education of youth in 
all branches of literature, which is carried on by ſe- 
veral maſters, under the direction of many gentle- 
men of fortune in the neighbourhood, by whom the 
charity is ſupported. 

Here are alſo two charity-ſchools, in one of which 
twenty-four boys are cloathed and educated, and when 
bound out apprentices have each a bible, a common- 
prayer-book, and a ſuit of clothes. | 

he other charity-ſchool, which is for twenty-ſix 
boys, was founded and endowed by one Mr. Water- 
ſon, who procured the money by ſhewing a dancing 
horſe to the people in various parts of the country. 

Warrington has a good weekly market on Wedneſ- 
day ; and is diſtant from London 183 miles. 

ear the bridge at Warrington was antiently a pri- 


ory of Auguſtine friars, founded before the year 


1379; but not any remains of the building are now 
to be ſeen. 

A few months ſince was diſcovered in a gentleman's 
garden in the town of Warrington, a curious piece 
of antiquity, the particulars of which we ſhall lay 
before our readers, as given by a perſon on the ſpot 
in a letter to his friend in London. 


_ 
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Warrington, Sept. 26, 1779. 


Sir 
In return for the political intelligence you 
were pleaſed to favour me with, I fend you ſome ac- 


count of an antient remain, Ar. diſcovered in this 


place, by fome workmen of Mr. J. H. as they were 
digging for the foundation of a building in his garden, 
which had formerly been the ſcite of an houſe belong- 
ing to ſome of the religious orders. | 
About three feet beneath the ſurface of the earth, 
a tomb-ſtone, in length about ſeven feet, and in 
breadth about one foot and a half (narrowing from 
the top) appeared. On clearing away 6 ſome 
caution to prevent the leaſt injury) the ſoil, the ſtone 
was found entire, and in excellent preſervation. Not 
the leaſt trace of -a letter could be diſcovered ; the 
figures of a eroſs and a ſword were, however, plainly 
viſible, and appeared to have been cut in a maſterly 
manner. Our curioſity was greatly raiſed at this; 
and to you, who know full well, and have often ex- 
perienced the irreſiſtible force of the feelings which 
ariſe in the breaſt of an antiquary, on the leaſt proſ- 
pect of gratifying his tafte, it will not be neceſſary 
to apologize for, or extenuate our conduct, in order- 
ing the ſtone to be removed, and thereby diſturbing 
that which had been at reſt for ſeveral centuries. We 
flattered ourſelves we ſhould find ſomething which 
might enable us to aſcertain the period in which it was 
depoſited there, or diſcloſe the character and name of 
the perſon interred. In both reſpects, however, we 
were diſappointed. On removing the ſtone, which 
was accomplithed with ſome difficulty, about a foot 
underneath it, a coffin was found, and on raiſing 
that with great care, and exploring its contents, no- 
thing was found but the bones of a man, and on the 
left arm a large withy ſtick ; the upper part of the 
ſcull appeared to have been broken off and diſplaced ; 
which circumſtance, and the ſword on the tomb- 
ſtone, we have ventured to conjecture that the decea- 
ſed was a warrior, and had probably been killed in 
ſome engagement. Nothing was found to enable us 
to fix his character, or in any other reſpec to diſcloſe 
his rank in life. The coffin was rough and unweildy ; 
it appeared to have been cut out of a log of wood, 
and never had received the yo or decorations which 
the elegance and delicacy of modern times has render- 
ed neceſſary for the repoſe of the dead. It certainly had 
lain there for ſome centuries, probably about 500 
years, fince the church, which was certainly ſtanding 
at the time of the burial, has not at any much later 


period been heard of. It would have been very ſa- 


tisfactory to us to have, by this reſearch, paved the 
way for any, the leaft hiſtory of this building. In 
theſe hopes, I truſt, we were juſtified in opening this 
tomb; and though they were fruſtrated, we failed 
not, with a pious care, to collect together the bones, 
and other remains, and reſtored them again to that 
earth which, conſecrated as it was at the time of the 
interment, by the Religio Lori, had vainly promiſed 
them never to be, by human hands, diſturbed.” 


Near Warrington is a ſmall village, called Win- 
WICK, where Oſwald, king of Northumberland, had 
a palace ; but the whole of the building has been long 
lince demoliſhed. 

MANCHESTER is a very conſiderable town, ſituat- 
ed near the conflux of the rivers Irk and Irwell, about 
three miles north of the Merſey. It was one of the 
Roman military ſtations, called Mancunium, and 
there are ſtill to be ſeen ſeveral of their camps and 
other antient monuments, particularly one called the 
Giant's Caſtle, ſuppoſed to have been raifed in the 
time of the emperor Severus. It ſtands in a field near 
the banks of a ſmall ſtream, about half a mile from 
the town ; andin 1612, as fome labourers were dig- 
ging, they found ſeveral ſtones, particularly an altar 
dedicated to Bellona by the commander of the third 
legion, whoſe head quarters were then at York, 
though many of the ſoldiers did duty here. 

With reſpe& to the preſent ſtate of Mancheſter it 
is a large, populous, welt-built town, containing a 
great number of bandſome and elegant houſes ; and 

many 
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many of the ſtreets are ſo ſpacious as to be little infe- 
rior to tlie beſt in London. 

The number of-pariſh churches are three, the old- 
eſt of which, dedicated to St. Mary, is collegiate, 
being one of thoſe that eſcaped the common fate of 
religious houſes in the ; reign of Henry VIII. It is a 
ſtately gothic ſtructure, with an exceeding fine choir, 
the root of which is curiouſly carved, and in the tower 
is a clock, which ſhews the age of the moon, and a 
ring of good bells. This church is under the direc- 
tion of a warden and five fellows, with two chap- 
lains, four ſinging men and four choriſters. By an 
act of parliament paſſed in 1729 the king is empower- 
ed to be viſitor whenever the warden happens to be 
biſhop of Cheſter. 

There is another gothic church, in which are ſe- 


veral antient monuments ; but the building does not | 


merit particular deſcription. 

St. Anne's church is a modern ſtructure, erected in 
an elegant taſte, and adorned with pilaſters, two ranges 
of ſemicircular windows, and a handſome baluſtrade 
round the top, which ſupports a number of vaſes. 
Its tower alſo makes a neat and agreeable appearance, 
and the whole building is ſeen to great advantage, by 
its forming one ſide of St. Anne's Square, which is 
. on every other fide with very handſome 
houſes. This church was begun, by the contribution 
of the inhabitants, in the reign of queen Anne, but 
not finithed till the year 1723. 
 Befides the churches, there are ſeveral handſome 
meeting houſes ſor proteſtant diſſenters, of which 
there are great numbers in this town ; and the whole 
of the inhabitantsare eſtimated at 50,000. 

The exchange is a handſome modern ſtructure, 
built on an exceeding good plan, and adorned with 
pilaſters of the Ionic order. 


The ftone bridge over the Irwell is ſupported by | 


tbfty arches, on account of the frequent ſwellings of 
the river, which would otherwiſe be apt to ſweep it 


7 | 
Here are ſeveral excellent charitable foundations, 
among which is a noble hoſpital, founded by Henry 
Chatham, Eſq. in the reign of Charles II. and incor- 
porated by that prince, for forty poor boys; but by 
the good management of the truſtees in improving 
the eſtate, the number is augmented to ſixty. 

Near the hoſpital is a ſchool, where the boys are in- 
ſtructed; and in it is a library of ſeveral thouſands of 
valuable books. An annual ſum of one hundred pounds 
was Jeft by the founder for purchaling new books ; 
and the librarian has a handſome ſalary. The boys 
are cloathed, decently boarded, inſtructed in reading, 
writing, and accounts, and when fourteen years of 
age are bound out apprentices to reputable tradeſmen, 
at the expence of the hoſpital. 

The - ſchool, where youth are qualified for the 
univerſity, is reckoned one of the beſt in the north of 
England. 
biſtiop of Exeter, and a native of this place, in 1519, 
and endowed with very ample revenues, for the ſup- 


port of three maſters, who have genteel apartments to 


reſide in, and ſalaries ſufficient to procure all the neceſ- 
ſaries and conveniences of life. The maſter and fel- 
lows of Corpus Chriſti college in Oxford are its go- 
vernors, and there are exhibitions in that ſociety for 
the ſcholars, to enable them to finith their ſtudies. 

There are alſo three charity- ſchools for children of 
both ſexes, all of whom are cloathed and educated. 

The trade and manufactories, particularly in all 
ſorts of cotton, carried on in this opulent town, are 
inconceivable. They have made ſuch improvements 
in theſe various articles of late years, that their cotton 
velvets are now in great eſteem all over Europe, and 
they export prodigious quantities to the different ports 
in the Mediterranean, where they are in greater re- 
pute than thoſe made at Genoa, and other parts of 
Italy. | 

Within theſe few years they have invented a loom, 
that works twenty-four laces at once; and the ſilk 
manufactory has ariſen to ſo flouriſhing a ſtate as to 
be little inferior to that carried on in Spitalfields, 


London. 


THE MODERN UNEVERSAL BRITISH TRAVELLER 


All forts of cotton checked han ; 
many other articles are likewiſe N and 
almoſt incredible to think what prodigious — i is 

people are employed, from children of ſix years Ia 4 
thoſe of more advanced years, old to 

But the gxeateſt advantage to Manche 
which ks engages the notice of ha. on 
veller is, the inland navigation, formed by the i ay 

nious projection and unwearied aſſiduity of the d 2 
of Bridgewater. "= 

His grace having ſome valuable coal mines near il 
river Merſey, applied to parliament, in 1758, for P 
act to make a navigable canal from a village called 
Waſely to Salford, near Mancheſter ; but this proy 
ing ineffectual, he was obliged to apply for liberty 0 
alter the courſe of the canal, and to extend it to * 
lage called Longford- bridge. He alſo procured leans 
tw make a navigable canal acroſs the river Merſey 
which was conſidered by many people as altogether 
impracticable, unleſs he had been ſupported in the un. 
dertaking by government. But his grace ſurmounted 
all theſe difficulties ; for having plenty of materials 
on his own eſtate, and labour being cheap, he com. 
pleatcd the work in ſuch a manner as will be admired 
by all ſucceeding ages. 

At the foot of a mountain, about ſeven miles from 
Mancheſter, his grace has cut a large baſon, capable 
of holding all his boats; and near it is a great refer. 

voir, that ſerves to ſupply his canals with water, when 
the ſeaſon is dry, He has alſo cut a ſubterraneous 
paſſage through the mountain, to convey the coa!s 
from the mines, which is performed by meays of 
flat bottom boats, which, to the amazement of eve 
body who viſus the place, fail under the baſis of the 
mountain, in five feet depth of water, and the whole is 
carried on to the extent of about three miles. 

It. is impoſſible for a ſtranger who viſits this canal 


; 


It was founded by doctor Hugh Oldham, 


1 


not to be ſtruck with horror, and to imagine that he 
has bid adieu to earthly things; but the civility of 
the boatmen and colliers, who are kept under proper 
reſtrictions by his grace's ſteward, makes amends for 
the temporary loſs of day. 

Luhe foot paſſage on each ſide of the canal is ſecured 
by a rail, extending to above 1000 vards in length. 
On each ſide of the arch are niches, through which 
light is conveyed down from the top of the mountain, 

| which in ſome places is 37 yards perpendicular, and 
beſides the benefit of light conveyed through theſe 
artificial apertures, they are alſo of great uſe in pre- 
venting the ſtagnation of the air, which would other- 
wiſe be attended with fatal conſequences to the work- 
men, and render the arduous undertaking abortive. 

The methods uſed in conveying the coals from the 
pits to the boats are as RE as any other parts of 
theſe ſtupendous works. The ground where the pits 
are being on an aſcent, the coals are put into a flat 
carriage, with low wheels, that will hold about a ton, 
and puſhed down ta the fide, of the canal by one man, 
the paſſage on each ſide being ſecured by a rail, ſo 
that they are inſtantly ſhot into the boats. From the 
mouth of this ſubterraneous canal; the boats are drawn 
by one horſe each, along the other canal to Manchel- 


| ter, where the coals are ſold to the inhabitants. 


Near the mouth of this canal are curious mills for 
grinding corn, one of which drives three ſtones at 
once, and by means of theſe the poor working people 
are ſupplied with meal. a 6 
The canal leading to Mancheſter is broad enough 
to permit the boats to paſs each other, or two to go 
a-breaſt, and on each ſide are exceeding good roads 
for thoſe who travel on foot. That no complaints 
might be made by the people of the county, the duke 
has cauſed bridges to be thrown over the canal, fo 
that the communication with thoſe on the oppolite 
fide is not obſtructed. | 
Near Barton-bridge, over the river Irwell, the duke 
has erected a curioſity that excites the admiration of 
travellers even more than any of thoſe already men- 
tioned. He has conſtructed three lofty ſtone arches, 


ſecured on each fide with ſtrong ſtone walls, by means 


of which the boats paſs, while others arc ſailing un- 


derneath. The heighth from the canal to the river 


below, 


® 
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BURNLEY is an agreeable town, pleaſantly ſituated 
on the banks of a ſmall ſtream, or brook, that is 
nameleſs, about eight miles to the north-eaſt of Haſ- 


below, is 50 ſeet, and at proper diſtances ſluices are 
made to let out ſuch water as 1s not neceſſary. _ 
Another canal on the fame plan is cut from this to 
Waterford, where it croſſes a deep marſhy ground, 
on ſtone arches 80 feet high, and a little further it 
croſſes the Merſey in the ſame ſurpriſing manner. 
On the whole this is one of the moſt ſtupendous 
works that human genius could ever invent; and we 
may venture to affirm, that the whole tour of Europe 
will not preſent the traveller with a production of art 
either ſo uſeful or ſo elegantly eonſtructed. 
Mancheſter gives the title of duke to the noble fa- 
mily of Montague; but though it is in every relpect 
ſo conſiderable a place, it does not ſend one member 
to parliament. It has three weekly markets, held on 
'Fueſdays, Thurſdays, and Saturdays ; and is diſtant 
trom London 182 miles. th . 
SALFORD is only ſeparated from Mancheſter by the 
river Irwell, and is therefore conſidered as one of its 
branches. The houſes are mean ſtructures, and 
chiefly inhabited by the poorer ſort of people ; but 
the church is a ſtately gothic ſtructure, with a hand- 
ſome ſquare tower, terminated by a lofty ſpire. 
BoL'row is a ſmall, but very agreeable town, and 
has been long famous for its manufactories of fuſ- 
tians, ſhaloons, and other cloths. The houſes in 
general are neat, and being ſituated on the high road 
from Liverpool to Leeds, there are ſeveral good inns 
for the accommodation of travellers. It has a weekly 
market on Monday ; and is diſtant from London 195 
miles. ft 
Buy is a large, populous town, pleaſantly ſituated 
on the banks of the river Irwell, at the foot of ſome 
lofty mountains. The inhabitants carry on a conſi- 
derable trade in the manufacturing of; woolen cloths, 
particularly flannels, bays and blankets ; but the 
houſes are very mean, nor is the place much frequent- 
ed, except by thoſe who come to purchaſe goods. 


The town has a weekly market on Thurſday ; and is 


diſtant from London 183 miles. 

RoCcHDALE is a conſiderable town, ſituated in a 
valley, on the banks of a ſmall ſtream called the 
Roche. It is exceeding populous, and the inhabitants 
carry on a great trade in manufacturing of woolen 

cloth. The houſes in general are work neat, and the 
ſtreets well paved; but there are not any public ſtruc- 
tures that merit particular deſcription. The living, 
which is only a vicarage, is valued at 7ool. per an- 
num. It is in the gift of the.archbiſhop of. Canter- 
bury, and is generally given to one of his grace's 
chaplains. 

The town has a good weekly market on Tueſday ; 
and is diftant from London 169 miles. 

HASLINGDON is a ſmall town, ſituated in the moſt 
romantic manner, at the foot of ſeveral ſteep moun- 
tains, with precipices ſeemingly hanging over the 
houſes. It is, however, a poor decayed place, not 
containing any thing that merits the notice of a tra- 
veller. The weekly market is on Wedneſday; and 
the town diſtant from London 195 miles, 
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Its ſituation is exceeding delightful, and ' 


being on the high road to Leeds, it has ſeveral good 


inns for the accommodation of travellers. The weekly 


market is on Saturday; and the town is diſtant from 


London 207 miles. 


Many Roman coins have been found, at different 


periods, in the neighbourhood of this town, particu- 


larly a few years ago, when ſome were diſcovered of 


copper, Which ſeemed to have been ſtruck during the 
reign of the emperor Honorius. | 
LITHERO is an antient town, ſituated at the foot 
of a lofty mountain, near the banks of the river Rib- 
ble, an 


built in the reign of Henry II. Some parts of this 


was famous, in former times, for a caſtle, 


antient building ſtill remain, particularly one of the 
towers, from the whole of which it appears to have 


been originally a ſpacious and magnificent ſtructure. 


The houſes in the town are poor mean buildings, 
moſtly covered with thatch ; but the river and fields 


in the neighbourhood afford many delightful ſcenes. 


It is an antient borough by preſcription, and hag” 
enjoyed the privilege of ſending members to parlia- 


ment ever ſince the original ſummons, 


The government of the town is veſted in two bai- 


liffs, who are choſen annually at the court-leet of the | 
manor. The weekly market is on Saturday; and 


the town is diſtant from London 213 miles. 
In the reign of _ 


lution of religious houſes amounted to 5511. 


part of this ſtately ſtructure is ſtill 9 * 
rom what 


been converted into dwelling houſes; but 


remains, notwithſtanding the alteration, a tolerable; 


idea may be formed of its antient grandeur. 


Col x, the laſt town we have to mention in this 
county, is ſituated a little to the ſouth-eaſt of Cli- 
It is a place of 


thero, on the borders of Yorkſhire. 


very great antiquity, and ſuppoſed to have been a Ro- 


man ſtation, during the wars with the Brigantes ; 
becauſe not only coins, but many other antiquities, 
There are 
not at preſent any remains of a camp near the place; 


have been dug up at different periods. 


II. a convent was founded 
for monks of the Ciſtertian order, at WRALENY, a 
large village near Clithero, and, in latter times, it 
received many benefactions, as appears from the an- 
nual ſtate of its revenues, which at the general diffo- | — 
Great 


| 


but theſe might have been deſtroyed during the wars 


with the Britons, Saxons, Pics and Scots. 


The town is pleaſantly ſituated, but contains only 
church is 


a few houſes covered with thatch; and the 


a low mean ſtructure. The inhabitants are chi 


employed in making woolen cloths, eſpecially the 
which they--ſell at the neighbouring 


coarſer ſorts, 
fairs. 


The weekly market is on Wedneſday ; and the | 


town is diſtant from London 215 miles. 
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A Correct Lift of the FAIRS in LANCASHIRE. 
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Places. Months. ” Commodities ſold, 
"WM | — — — 
Aſhton under Augult | 5 |Cattle, Horſes, Toys, 
Line December 3] Ke. f 
May 21 [Ditto ö 
Blackburn September 30 [Toys and Small Wares 
Ottober 21 [Cattle, Horſes, Toys 
July 19 Cattle, Horſes, and 
Bolton 1 October 2 Cheeſe ; 
Whit Satur, 
Booth Satur. before Pedlary 
October 23 


Places. Months. Days Commodities ſold. 
5 . n F< 
Broughton Auguſt 1 [Wooley Yarn 
March 6 
Eaſter Eve 
Burnley May | 13 | Cat. Sheep, Horſe 
July 1011 | 
October 11 { 
March 5 
May 3 | 
Bury ec. Thurſ. Do. Weolen Cloth. 
aft. Whit Su. ; 
September [18 | 
— ES | 1 
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1 | | 127 | [ 
Places. Months. Days] Articles fold. Places. Months, Day Articles ſold, 
Whit Mond. | 1 April 29 
Cartmel irſt Tueſd. rauen N — September | 30 Cattle & Sheep 
after October 23 Newton 1 ay 17 FROG Horſes, and 
A Eaſter Tueſ. f Cattle N Auguſt 12 J. Toys 
ppwg | 1 Auguſt 24 Oldham {May M 2 Ditto and Sheep 
May | 5 |? Horned ( Ormſkirk ns end ae 
Chorley Auguſt 20H Cattle [September | 8 e and Horſes 
Ex September | 5 Toys and ſmall Wares || p, 4:1. A May — and other 
C [July 21 |Cat. & Woolen Cloth 1 26 en Ware 
March 24 February 2 Cattle 
SY Fourth Sa- Poulton May 3 Sw and ſmall 
Clithero turday after Ditto and Horſes — "5 Wares 
— - Preſcot November | "7 | | Ditto 
t S F 
Cockerham — Mond. 1 _ . 1 6 cniegy Horſes 
Coln | Qober 10 1 Woolen Cloth Preſton March 27 OR _ — 
une 6 [Cattle 8 ber f oarie Cloths and 
Dalton October 23 Do. Horſes & Pedlary 3 7 mall Wares 
Holy Turſd r Fn — 29 Ten 8 
ul Do. Cloth and Woo and 
N ö i 9 Do. Horſes & Onions Nun Bans. 0 P edlary 
May 8 0 temb. JJ 7? Tin like 
Haſlingdon 0 3 1- | Horſes and Sheep = $4 Fi n manner 
6 ä 10 
Holy Thurſ. attle and Pedlary || Rochdale Whit Tueſ. 2 Ry 
Hawkſhead f September | 21 Ditto November | 7 Pu. 
Hornby July zo Cattle and Horſes Rufford May 1 Cattle 
Mond. bef Standiſn f June 29 Ditto, Horſes, 
Inglewhile Holy Thurſ Cattle alp Thur 22 oys 
October | | 
© —_ = _attle and Horſes Ulverſton | Firſt Thurſ. Pedlary 
' October 18 Toys and ſmall Ware || aft. October] 23 | 
May 1 [Cattle, Con, Ped]. || Upper Holland July '5 attle, Horſes, Toy 
a ul Ditto and Woo . I a 
8 Babdder * itto and Cheeſe Warrington KI 1. 30 | ere 
1 | irſt Tu 
| _ = #0 55 Cattle and Horſes Weeton after | po ſmal 
— Do. Cloth and Bed- 1 
Mancheſter September 21 dine : — 13 J cattle and Cloth 
November | 6 8 Wigan Holy Thurſ.“ 4 
21 [Cattle, Horſes & Toys June 27 [Cattle and Horſes 


Newburgh 


June 


Cumberland, except the following Places. 


The ROA DS in Lancaſhire have been already noticed in our Liſt of thoſe to 


Din. 3 Dit. j T 
Names of Places. | from Neighbouring Seats. Names of Places. | from 
Lon. Lon. 
| 2 
From London to] Miles From Mancheſter to Miles 
Mancheſter. | | Leeds. | 
| 5 oe” (ſee p- 165 | | 12 i 5 
12 
Keddleſton 1292 | At Keddleſton is the ſeat of |} Marſden 23 
Weſton — 1324 Lord Sear! wn ; — _ — 2 | 30 
| aſto I it that ir Nathan ey 1 4 
Brolin | 12 Curzon, Bart. Mill Bridge 3 
Latkel River 151 Birſtall 33+ 
Hurdlow I 57 _ $ g 
Buxton 15 
| Shawcroſs 165 Beeſton 434 
Diſley Deyne 169 Leeds 45 
Heſſelgrave 1714 | 
Stockport 1754 
Heaton 177 
|  Grinlown 180 : 
] Mancheſter | 182 | 


L A N 


SECT, III. 
Biography | of LANCASHIRE, 


ALEXANDER NOWEEL, a learned divine, was | 


born near Clithero, in this county, in the reign | 


| 


VIII. He was inſtructed in grammar learn- 
ere ee tutor, after which he was ſent to finiſh 
his ſtudies in Queen's College, Oxford, where he 
took his degrees, and entered into holy orders. 

He was brought up to the Roman catholic religion, 
but when the reformation took place in the reign of 
Edward VI. he turned proteſtant, and by the intereſt 
of Dr. Cranmer was preferred to the maſterſhip of 
Weſtminſter-ſchool. © er 2 

Soon after the aeceſſion of queen Mary he was 
marked out for deſtruction by biſhop Bonner, and 
nearly eſcaped being apprehended one day as he was 
fiſhing in the Thames; but Mr. Bowyer, an eminent 
merchant of London, and afterwards lord mayor, 

ve him notice of his danger, and conveyed him pri- 
vately to his own houfe, where he was concealed, till 
he had an opportunity of efcaping abroad. 

On the acceſſion of queen Elizabeth he returned to 


England, and was in ſuch high favour at court, that | 


he always preached the Lent ſermons, and was pro- 
moted to ſeveral valuable benefices. * © 1 * 
He wrote many learned pitees, and after living to à 
reat age univerſally beloved and reſpected, at leſigth 
died at London in the year 16. | 


EnwaRD SANDYS, 2 pious and Jearnet prelate, was 


born at Hawkſhead; in this county, in the year 1519. 


He was firſt inſtructed by a private tutor, and atter- 
wards finithed his ſtudies in Catharme-lrall, Cam- 
bridge, where he took his degrees, and entered into 
holy orders, | 

After being advanced to ſeveral livings by Edward 
VI. he was choſen vice- chancellor of the univerſity of 
Cambridge ; but being zealous in promoting the re- 
formation, and having joined the party of Lady Jane 
Gray, he was apprehended; and committed-to the 
Tower, NT IO TN 

Having ſeveral powerful friends at court, in a ſhort 
time he procured his inlargement ; but finding he 
was not fafe in England, he went abroad, and re- 
mained at Franckfort in Germany, till the acceſſion 
of queen Elizabeth, when he returned to England, 
and was promoted to the biſhoprie of Worceſter. He 
was afterwards advanced to the archbiſhopric of Vork, 
and in both ſtations difcharged his duty with that 
zeal and diligence that becomes a miniſter of the 
goſpel. 

His great merit, however, was not ſufficient to 
ſcreen Him from the malice of his enemies, who con- 
trived various ſchems to blacken his reputation. 
Among which was the following: 


As the archbiſhop was returning from London to || 


York, he lay one night at an inn in Doncaſter, and 
it being preconcerted, a certain number of them came 


to the houſe, and bribed the lanclady, (who ſeems to || year a ce 
ſter- ſchool, under the famous doctor Buſby, who hav-. 
| ing, with his uſual ſagadity, diſcovered the bent of 


have been an infamous perſon) to go into the bed to 
the archbiſhop, while they were ready to burik open 


the cliamber door, and expoſe him to the populace. * 


Providence, however, prevented the execution of their 
deſign, for the archbiſhop being awake, jumped out of 
bed, and hid hold of the woman, till his fervants 
came to his aſſiſtance. As ſoon as he arrived at York, 
he gave notice to the ſheriff, who apprehended the 
woman, and ſhe having made a diſcovery of the whole 
affair, the conſpirators were taken up and puniſhed as 
their crimes juſtly merited. 15 


This learned prelate died on the 1oth of July, | 


1588, in the 6gth year of his age; and was buried 
in the cathedral at York, where a handſome monu- 
ment is erected to his memory. 


He wrote a great number of excellent ſermons, all | 


of. which were publiſhed after his death. 


RicnarD BaxcRorr, D. P. was born near Man- 


11 
5 


q 
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cheſter, in this county, in the year 1545. He received, 


b 
li 


. 


N 


i 


his firſt Education from à private tutor, and afterwards 
finiſhed his ſtudies in Jeſus College, Oxford, where 
he took his degrees, and entered into holy orders. 
In a few months after he had taken his degrees, fir 
Chriſtopher Hatton, hizh chancellor of England, ap- 
pointed him one of the chaplains to queen Elizabeth, 
by whom he was promoted to the biſhoprie of Lon- 
* in which ſtation he continued till the death of 
Dr. Whitgift, when he was tranflated to the archie- 
piſcopal ſee of Canterbury. 24 
Dr. Bancroft had the moſt rigid and bigoted no- 
tions of church power that ever were efitertained by 
any proteſtant biſhop, except 'Lxnd.; and it appears, 
that above ſix hündred divines in his provinee, 2 


. 
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eminent preachers and pious men, were either impri- 


ſoned or baniſhed, fer no other etime, but that of find- 
ing fault with ſome of the ceremonies. . 

At the conference, held Hefore the King at Hamp- 
ton court, Dr. Bancroft deltvered an ration full of 
the moſt abject flattery, wWherein he ſeveral_ times 
compared the king (James I.) to Solomon for wiſ- 
dom, Paul for learning, and Hezekiah for piety. He 
adviſed the king to eftablith epiſcopacy in Scotland 
and as if he had thought of the moſt proper method of 
irritating the people in that kingdom, who had the 
greateſt averſion to prelacy, he ferit for three of their 
divines to London, and conſectated them biſhops, by 


[ which ſingle act he declared, that his ſetitiments con- 


cerning the church of Scotland were, that all thoſe 


| who had lived in it, profeſſing the Preſbyterian reli- 


gion, were in à ſtate;of reprobation. It may with pro- 
priety be ſaid of this arthbiſhop, that he laid the foun- 


dation on which Laud raiſed a ſuperſtructure. 


He died at Lambeth in the year 1610. 


SAMUEL MaTHtR, A. M. was born near Wigan in 
this county in the year 1608, arid educated at the free 
ſchool of Warrington. His parents being puritans, 
left their native county, and ſetilec in New Engfind, 
where their ſon was brought up to the miniſtry in 
Harward College. 

In 1650 he returned to England, and was choſen 
one of the fellows of Magdaler ed 


celebrated preacher. 


hence he removed te Pudiin, -and” became 'T =? 


He was of the congregational principles, but mo- 


derate to all thoſe who differed from him ; for when 
Henry Cromwell, lord deputy of Ireland, ſent him to 
eject ſome epiſcopal miniſters from their churches in 
Munſter, he refuſed to execute the commiſſion, telling 
the deputy that he was ſent/ta preach the goſpel; and 
not to Hinder Sheng from dig N. 148 G v1 & 
He was a man of great piety, and wrote a book on 
the types of Chriſt as prefigured in the Old and ful- 
filled in the New Teſtament. At the reſtoration in 


1660, he was deprived of his living, Butcontinued to 
preach till his death, which happened in 1671. | 


of his time, was d 


BarTON BooTH, one of the moſt celebrated actors 
eſcended from a very antient and 


| honourable family, and born in this county in the 
ear 1681. He received his education in Weſtmin- 


Booth's genius, was ſo far 
ſeemed rather to encourage It: - | * 
He was originally intended for the church; but his 
paſſton for the ſtage being too ſtrong for the reſtraints 
of parental authority, he eloped from ſehool at the 


in repreming, that de 


age of ſeventeen, went over to Ireland, and appeare 
on the theatre in that kingdom. 

In 1701 he returned to England, and was recom- | 
| neat 


to Mr. Betterton, then manager of Drury- 


lane theatre. That gentleman readily took him into 


| his company, ard generouſſy gave him all the 4ſ- 
| 


ſiſtanes in his power towards pertecting his theatrical 

talents. 4, * oe | 
The firſt material part he performed was that of 

Maximus in the tra: 
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4 


of Valentinian, when he was | 
received with great applauſe; and proceeding gradu- ' 
ally through feveral inferior characters, he roſe at 


tength, 
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length, in 1712, to the part of Cato, which, next to 


that of Othello, was always conſidered as his maſter- 


piece. : 
In 1713 he was, by the intereſt of lord Bolingbroke, 


admitted one of the managers of Drury-lane theatre, 


and after having continued, for the ſpace of twenty 
years, at the head of his profeſſion, he died on the 
oth of May, 1733, univerſally regretted. 

A very neatmonument was afew years ago erected to 


his memory in that part of Weſtminſter-abbey, called | 


the Poet's Corner. On the top of it is a beautiful me- 
dallion of the deceaſed, ſupported by cherubs, one of 
whom holds in his hand a wreath of laurel placed di- 
realy over the medallion. The other cherub holds a 
ſcroll, on which is written the following inſcription : , 


In memory of 
BAR TON Boorn, Eſq. 
Deſcended from the antient family 
Of that name in the County of Lancaſter. 
In his early youth he was admitted 
Into the collegiate ſchool of Weſtminſter 
_ . Under the celebrated Dr. Buſby, 
Where he ſoon diſcovered and improved a genius 
Which (favoured by the muſe he loved) 
So happily combined 
The CEE powers of action 
With a peculiar grace of elocution, 
As not only procured him the royal patronage, 
But the grateful applauſe 
Of a judicious public, 
He died in 1733, in the 54th year 
of his age, 
: Very juſtly regretted 
By all who knew how to eſtimate 
Abilities in an Actor, 
Politeneſs in a Gentleman, 
Fidelity in a Friend. 


At the foot of the pediment is the following: 


— — 


« This monument is erected A 7 

yet ſurviving widow Heſter Boot Le by his 
In the front of the monument are t 

deceaſed's family; and under the ee 8 

ronet, with a harp covering a maſk, s a co- 


Jonx Byrom, an ingenious poe | 
writer, was deſcended | a good Family whey amy 
at Mancheſter in this county, in the year 1 11 
received his firſt education at Merchant 70 1 
School in London, and finiſhed his ſtudies i «ks 
94 92 1 

is genius for poetry be to be di x 
early; and when he had attained the — * 
age, he compoſed that beautiful paſtoral, beginni b 
with, cc My Time, O ye Muſes, was happily . 
which was printed in the 8th volume of the Spect;, 
tor. He likewiſe wrote two humourous — 6 
dreams, which were inſerted in the ſame volume 55 

Being afflicted with an hereditary diſorder, he we 
to Montpellier for the recovery of his health ; and — 
his return to England fell deeply in love with his — 
ſin, Miſs Elizabeth Byrom, whom he ſoon after mar- 
ried againſt the conſent of her parents. In conſeqeunce 
of this the latter were ſo enraged, that they refuſed to 
give their daughter the fortune they had intended, ſo 
that doctor Byrom (as he was now called] was obliged 
for ſome years to Hpport his family, by teaching the 
art of writing ſhort » in which he excelled all 
* 4 his time. 

n the death of his elder brother, Mr. E 
Byrom, he ſucceeded to the family eſtate at Kenn 
and ſpent the remainder of his days. in the full en. 
joyment of that conjugal felicity for which he had a 
peculiar reliſh. 

He died at Mancheſter, on the 26th of September 
1763, in the 72d year of his age. b 

Beſides the pieces already mentioned, he wrote an 
excellent poem on enthuſiaſm, and another on the 
Immortality of the Soul. 
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CHESHIRE, or the County Palatine of CHEST ER. 


ul An INSPECTION TABLE for this GovunTy, 


Cursumg, which is fituated in the Dioceſe of CaxzsTER, and Province of York, is 


— — 


Bounded by Extends 


Contains gSends to Parliament | 


— AAS 


' Staffordſhire and Derby- In length 50 miles. 
ſhire E. In breadth 25 miles. 
The Iriſh Sea, with Flint-| And is about 112 miles 


ſhire and Denbighſhire,} in circumference. 124 Villages | 
W. | 86 Pariſhes 

Lancaſhire, N. 38 Chapels [ 

Shropſhire, S. And about 24,000 | 

| F Houſes. | a 


7 Hundreds | Four Members, viz. 
i City 2 for the County 
12 Market Towns 2 for the City of Cheiter | 


Cuxsnmx, which was called by the Saxons Ceſtreſcyre, probably received its name from the city of Cheſ- 
| ter, its capital. 


The principal manufactures of this county are Gloves and Mill-ſtones, the latter of which are 
| quarry near Congleton, 


- NorxTuwicn, the moſt central town in the county, is ſituated 172 miles north-weſt of London. 


cut out of 3 


— 
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SEC 1. 


C HA E $7 Hi-TERUES 


$:': E: CO. 
Natural Hiftory of CHESHIRE *. 


HE air of this county'is ſerene and healty, but 
proportionably colder than in thoſe ſituated in 
the more ſoutherꝑ parts of the iſland. [ he country, 
in general, is flat and open, though it riſes into hills 
on the borders of Staffordthire and Derbyſhire, and 
contains ſeveral foreſts, two of which, called Dela- 
mere and Macclesfield, are of conſiderable extent. 
The peninſula, between the influx of the rivers Dee 
and Merſey, lies very low, and being ſwampy, the in- 
habitants are frequently afflicted with agues. 4 
The ſoil, in general, is naturally rich, and its ferti- 
lity is conſiderably enereaſed by great quantities of ex- 
cellent marle, with which it is manured. Crops of 
the molt excellent wheat, and other grain, grow in 
many parts, particularly thoſe which are low and 
level; and the paſture lands are not exceeded by any 
in England. 

The moſſes, which are here the ſame as the bogs in 
Ireland, yield plenty of turf, and large fir trees are 
ſometimes. found buried in them, which the poor 
people ſplit, and uſe inſtead of candles, Theſe moſſy 
tracks conſiſt of a kind of mooriſh boggy earth, and 
are diſtinguiſhed into white, gray and black, from the 
colour of the turf. The white moſſes are compages 
of the leaves, ſeeds, flowers, ſtalks and roots of herbs, 
plants and ſhrubs. The grey conſiſt of the ſame ſub- 
ſtances in a higher degree of putrefaction ; and the 
black only differ by their perfect putrefaction. The 
grey is harder and more ponderous than the white ; 
and the black is cloſer and more bituminous than ei- 
ther. Square pieces of theſe moſſes are cut out in the 
ſhape of bricks, and being laid in the ſun to dry, are 
then called turfs, and uſed for fuel. 

This county is well watered by rivers, the principal 
of which are, the Merſey, the Weaver and the Dee. 

The Merſey riſes in Lancathire, and after entering 
this county, runs north-weſt, and falls into the Iriſh 
Sea, near the extremity of the peninſula. 

The Weaver riſes in Shropſhire, and after running 
about twenty miles from ſouth to north, makes an 
angle, at Northwich, turns weſt, and falls inte the 
north creek. of the peninſula. 

The Dee riſes near Bala in Merionethſhire, and 
runs north-eaſt through Denbighſhire, after which it 
divides Cheſhire from North-Wales, and falls into 
the ſea at the ſouthern extremity of the peninſula. 

'Theſe, as well as the ſmaller rivers in this county, 
produce all forts of freſh water fiſh in great abun- 
dance; and in the Dee are caught great numbers of 
ſalmon, equal in goodneſs to any in England. 

Beſides the natural productions already. mentioned, 
this county is particulary famous for its ſalt and cheeſe, 
which, perhaps, are not to be equalled by any other 
diſtrict of the ſame ſize in the univerſe. 


Wen the Romans invaded Britain, this county was in- 
habited by the Cornavii, and under the heptarchy was a part 
of the extenſive kingdom of Mercia ; but in the gth century 
it was cruelly ravaged by the Danes, till Alfred the Great 
drove them out, and committed the county to the care of 
Ethelred, a Mercian chief. 

In the reign of Canute it was given to Leofric, but did 
not remain 1 his family, when William the Conqueror 
ſubdued it, and gave it to his nephew Hugh Lupus, whom 
he created earl of Cheſter ; and his heirs for ever were to hold 
it as freely by the ſword, as he did the kingdom of Eng- 
land; that 1s, he was to exerciſe as abſolute an authority 
over the lives and fortunes of the inhabitants of the county, 
as the king did over the reſt of the kingdom, 

Such was the nature of counties palatine, or, as they are 
called in the civil laws, regalities ; and they took their riſe 
about the decline of the Roman empire, when it was found 
neceſſary to inveſt ſome of the great officers with ſuperior 
power to repel the invaſions of the barbarians. From this 
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are equally ſubjected to 
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The cheeſe is known and eſteemed in moſt parts of 
Europe, and is as much ſuperior to what is brought 
from Parma in Italy, as this great kingdom is to that 
petty, inſignificant ſtate. It is inconceivable what 
ſums of money are annually brought into the county 
for this article ; and its diſtinguiſhed fine flavour, for 
which it is ſo much valued, is ſaid to ariſe from the 
ſweetneſs of the paſture on which the cattle feed. 

The ſalt here is not made from ſea-water as in 
other parts of the kingdom, but from falt ſprings, 
the chief of which riſe at Northwich and Migdle- 
wich. The pits into which the ſprings iſſue are ſel- 
dom more than four yards deep, and never'more than 
ſeven. In two places in Namptwich the ſprings weak 
out in the meadows, aad deſtroy the graſs ; and a falt 
liquor oozing through the earth, makes it ſwampy 
for a conſiderable diſtance. Moſt of theſe ſprings are 
above thirty miles from the ſea, and chiefly near the 
banks of the Weaver ; but ſome are found near a 
little ſtream calted the Dan, more to the ſouth. _ 

Some of theſe ſprings afford much more water than 
others ; but it is obſerved, that there is more ſalt in 
any given quantity of water drawn from the ſprings 
that yield little than the ſame quantity drawn from 
thoſe that yield much; and that the ſtrength of the 
brine is generally in proportion to the paucity of the 
ſpring. It is alſo remarkable that more ſalt is produced 
from the ſame quantity of brine in dry weather than 
in wet. The water at the bottom of the ſprings is ſo 
exceſſive cold, that the workmen are not able ro ſtay 
in them above half an hour, without the aſſiſtance of 
ſpirituous liquors, even in the warmeſt ſeaſons, 

The manner of manufacturing the ſalt is thus per- 
formed: The water is conveyed from the ſalt-ſpru 


to the watch-houſes (as they are called) by troughs, 


and then received into large caſks fixed in the ground: 
from hence it is put into the leads, and a fire made 
for keeping it warm, during which women, with 
wooden rakes, gather the ſalt as it ſettles to the bot- 
tom. After this it is put into falt barrows, a kind ot 
wicker baſkets in the ſhape of a ſugar loaf reverſed, 
that the water dropping from it may leave the falt 
dry; and in this ſhape it is ſent to various parts of 
the kingdom. 1 

No reaſon has ever been yet aſſigned by naturaliſts, 
why theſe ſprings ſhould be found at ſuch a diſtance 
from the ſea, which certamly does not communicate 
with them; for the ſame quantity of ſea-water will 
not yield above one third of ſalt as can be produced 
from theſe ſprings. The only reaſon to be given for 
this diſtinguiſhed ſingularity is, that there are ſome 
natural particles in the ground, which have not been 
thoroughly inveſtigated, res: 

Cheſhire is ſo fertile a county, that in every part of 
it proviſions are in the greateſt plenty; but it is ſur- 
priſing to think, that notwithſtanding this county joins 
to Wales, yet the manners of the people are as dif- 
ferent as if they lived an hundred miles diſtant. The 
only reaſon to be aſſigned for this is, the natural 
reſervedneſs of tho. Welch, who ſeldom form an in- 


tercourſe 


_ 


—— 


practice, which was imitated by latter ages, a cuſtom aroſe 
that at length became dangerous to the crown, and was ob- 


liged to be reduced by many different ſtatutes, in order to- 


eſtabliſh the regal dignity, and promote the liberties of the 


people. 

They are called palatine, from their having been given 
by the Romans to the' counts of the palace ; and although 
there are ſtill many of them in France, Italy, arid Germany, 


yet there are not at preſent any in England, except Cheſhire 


and Durham by preſcription, and Lancaſter created by act 
of parliament in the reign of Edward III. in favour of his 
fourth ſon, John, commonly called John of Gaunt, Lan- 
caſter and Durham have gill courts of chancery, and Cheſ-: 
ter has a court of apap wy but in all other things they 


e laws as the other counties in 
England. 


The king's writ runs into all, but it muſt be indorſed for 
Chelter by the chief juſtice, and for Durham and Lancaſter 
by their 9 chancellors. f 
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tercourſe with ſtrangers, which certainly contributes, 
in a very capital degree, towards poliſhing the minds, 
and enlarging the ſentiments, of mankind in gene- 


5 F. II. 
Tepoegraphical Deſeription of CnesHIRE. 


T City of Cheſter, the capital of the county, is 
a place of very great antiquity. It was one © 
the principal ſtations of the Romans, and, indeed, 
both under the Saxons, and after the Conqueſt, it 
Was, as it fill continues, a place of great repute. _, 

Many curious antiquities have been dug up at dif- 

ferent periods, from ſome of which we are informed, 
that the twentieth legion was ſtationed here in the 
reign of Galba, and continued during the reigns of 
ſome of the ſucceeding emperors. 
In 1658, as ſome workmen were digging for the 
Foundation of a houſe in Foreſt-ftreet, they diſcover- 
ed acurious altar, from an infcription on which it ap- 
peared to have belonged to the twentieth legion; and 
near it were burnt bones, with ſome inſtruments uſed 
in ſacrifice. 5 

The remains of another altar were! diſcovered in 
27285 by workmen employed to dig the foundation 
of a cellar under the houſe of one Mr. Dyſon. It was 
made of a blackiſh ſort of ſtone, in colour like flate, 
and on it was an inſcription, but ſo defaced as to be 
totally unintelligible. 

In a cellar belonging to one of the inns in that part 
of the city called Bridge-ftreet, are ſtill the remains 
of a Roman hot bath, of an oblong form, with a flat 
roof, ſupported by ſmall ſtone pillars, over each of 
which is a Roman tile, but ſo black, by being con- 
fined under-ground, and from the ſteam that muſt 
have ariſen from the bath, that the whole appears like 
black marble. | 
, Cheſter is firft mentioned by Ptolemy, and after 
him by Antoninus, as a place of great ftrength ; and 
we are told that the- twentieth legion was ftationed 
here in order to check the continual incurſions of the 
Ordovices, who did not ſubmit to the Roman yoke 
for many years after. | 
When the Romans left the iſland it was taken from 
the Britons by the Saxons of Mercia, who kept poſ- 
feffion of it till Egbert united the Heptarchy under 
one government. 

While king Edgar kept his court here in the 1oth 
century;- the king of Scotland, the prince of Nor- 
thumberland, the king of Man, with all the Welch 


princes, the whole being eight in number, came to do- 


omage to him, and to ratify their loyalty and humi- 
lity to their lord paramount, they rowed his pleaſure 
boat, like ſo many bargemen, on the river Dee. 

It is little to be wondered at that ſuch a city as 
Cheſter, built near the borders of Wales, and always 
conſidered as'a place of the utmoſt importance, ſhould 
have ſuffered in the different wars carried on by the 


- -- — - 


their turns, but it always aroſe with fuperior luſtre out 


of its ruins, -and according to doomſday book, it ap- 
pears, that at the Conqueſt it paid tribute for fifty 
hides of land, ſeven mint-maſters, and forty houſes. 

When the civil wars broke out, in the laſt century, 
lord Byron ſeized it for the king, and placed a conli- 
derable garriſon in it, which held out till they were 
obliged to ſurrender for want of proviſions. 

Ide city of Cheſter is at preſent a very flourtſhing 
and populous place. It is built in a ſquare form, ſur- 
rounded by lofty walls, with walks on the upper part, 
from whence there is an extenſive proſpect over the 
neighbouring country. Four long ſtreets meet in the 
center of the city, and the end of each, facing the 
cardinal points, is terminated by an antient gate; ſo 
that the whole may be faid to form an exact croſs. 

The conſtructien of the houſes is very remarkable: 
they are in general large and ſpaciqus, but have before 
them what the inhabitants call rows, Theſe are a 


held annually on a ſpot of ground called 
| Itis a large green about a mile in circumfe 


— — 


kind of piazza even with the firſt floors, in wh: 

people may walk from one part of Res — 
other without being expoſed to the weather and 
proper diſtances there are flights of ſteps to deſe 5 
into the ſtreets. But this mode of building! __ 
tended with great inconvenience, the ſhops bein, % 
dark that it is impoſſible for thoſe who purchaſe . i 
to form a proper idea of their quality, 225 

Cheſter was the ſeat of a biſhop under the Merci 

kings, but the juriſdiction ſeems not to have wn. 
confined as at preſent, for ſometimes the bilhop = 


f |] fided' here, and ſometimes at Litchfield. 


From the beginning of the reign of Hen 
bifhops of Litchfield — Cheſter | ws to — — 
— 0 = rich abbey of Coventry, where they 
poſſeſſed thoſe enjoyments which were nat 

nected with a onal life. 265 fg 

There was, however, a rich abbey in Cheſter, al. 
though ſubject to the biſhops of Litchfietd and Co. 
ventry, till the general diſſolution of religious houſes 
when it was ſecularized, and by letters patent from 
Henry VIII. made the ſee of a biſhop, as it ſtill con- 
tinues. 

The preſent carhedrat is built on the north fide of 
the city, and near it is the biſfiop's palace, with the 
houſes of the prebendaries. The church, although 
no way remarkable for its magnificence, is exceeding 


neat, and the dignitaries live in the moſt retired fitu- 


ation, 

There are alſo, beſides the cathedral, eight pariſh 
churches, but neither of them contain any thing 
worthy of a traveller's notice. Jo 
Here were antiently ſeveral religious houſes, parti- 
cularly one during the Saxon times for canons regular; 
but Anſelm, archbiſhop of Canterbury, perſuaded 
the earl of Cheſter to drive them out, and placed in 
their room monks of the Benedictine order. This 
was the abbey that was ſecularized in order to make 
way for the eſtabliſhment of a bithopric, and its re- 
on at that time amounted to no leſs than 1004], 

8. 11d. 
: Near the church of St. Martin's, at preſent belong- 
ing to a pariſh of that name, were two convents, one 
tor white friars, and the other for thofe of the order 
of Carmelites. There was alſo another for Franeiſ- 


" cans in the pariſh of the _ Trinity, founded in 


the reign of Henry III. with three ſmaller ones, and 
an hoſpital without the north gate, but not any of 
their ruins are now to be ſeen. 

Near the church of St. John was a convent of black 
monks, which remained till the genera} diſſolution, 
when its annual revenues amounted to 361. 18s. 4d. 
There were ſeveral other ſmaller ones, but they are 
now ſo totally demoliſhed, that the places where they 
ſtood are not certainly known, 

The caſtle is a very antient and magnificent ſtrue- 
ture : it is ſuppoſed by ſome that part of it was built 
by the Romans, though there is not the leaſt doubt 
but the greateſt part was built by the firſt earls of 
Cheſter ſoon after the Conqueſt, It ſtands on the 
banks of the river Dee, and near it is a ſtone bridge 
of twelve arches that leads to the great gate. On 
this bridge is a lofty tower, and beneath it are engines 
for raiſing water for the uſe of the inhabitants. In 
the caſtle are ſeveral ſpacious apartments, particularly 
the hall where the aſſizes are held, and another large 
room for the Court of Exchequer, with a priſon both 
for debtors and felons. The building is Kept im ex- 
cellent repair, and a garriſon of invalids conſtantly do 
duty in it under the command of a governor, lieute- 
nant-governor, a gunner and other neceflary officers. 

The town houſe is a handſome ſtruQure, ſituated 
in a ſpacious area called the Pentiſe, where the two 
principal ſtreets interſect each other; aud near It |» 
the Exchange, a very neat building ſupported by 
lofty pillars of the Tuſcan order. 


Here are aſſemblies every week, and horie-races are 


rence, but 
lies ſo low that it is often overflowed by the river 


Dee. 
Cheſter was once reck- 


The keeping of the gates of once 


the Rhode. 
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ble an office, that it was — by 
ble families; as, Eaſt-gate by the'ears © 

_ 8 Bridge-gate b the earl of Shrewſbury; 

Water-gate by he earl 0 Derby and N by 


the mayor. 


oned ſo honoura 


4: ic exceeding populous, owing to the great 
4 — . who — conſtantly coming from 
Wales to purchaſe different ſorts of goods, and others 
who daily paſs through it in their way to, and com- 
f Irelend. a | 
— Rad its charter of incorporation from 
Henry III. and beſides/being a county of irſelfy en- 
Joys many privileges. It returns two? members to 

arliament, and is under the government of a mayor, 
recorder, dene e aldermen, two ſheriffs, and 
: ncil. | | 
ae ey 3440 of this city are veſted-in the 
princes of Wales, as earls of Cheſter, who hold them 
with the caſtle and profits of the temporalities of the 
biſhopric, and the freemen ſwear to be true to the 

ing: J. 

wr 55 de weekly markets held on Wedneſdays 
and Saturdays; and is diſtant from London 182 miles. 

In the year 942 a bloody battle was fought near 

Cheſter, between Edmund, ſon of Athelſtan, king 
of England, and Anlaff the Daniſh free-booter. 
Anlaff had been defeated by Athelſtan, and obliged 
to ſeek thelter in Ireland, from whence he failed to 
Norway, and procured a body of forces, with which 
he landed in Northumberland, and marched to Cheſ- 
ter, where he was met by Edmund with a greatarmy 
of Engliſh, whom he raifed. to protect his dominions. 
The battle, which laſted the whole day, was fought 
with the greateſt bravery on both ſides; and when 
night parted them, it was difficult to lay, Who were 
the victors. In the morning both armies prepared 
for a ſecond engagement, but the archbiſnops of York 
and Canterbury interceded with -the contending par- 
ties, and through their mediation a treaty of peace 
was concluded. By this treaty Edmund was obliged 
to give up to the Danes all the country lying north 
of the Roman highway called Watling-ftreet, which 
divided England almoſt into two equal parts, running 
from North Wales to the moſt ſouthern part of Kent, 
uite to the fea. 
F A little to the ſouth of Cheſter, on a rock in the 
middle of a field, and near the banks of the river 
Dee, is an antient image of the goddeſs Pallas; but 
ſo decayed by time that the inſcription 1s not legible. 
Part of the face, with a quiver, on the top of which 
is the figure of an owl, are ſtil] viſible ; but it does 
not appear at what time it was erected, Tradition 
ſays, here was a fine palace belonging to king Edgar; 
but it ſeems more reaſonable to ſuppoſe that it muſt 
have been a ſummer-houſe belonging to the Roman 
governor who commanded at Cheſter. 

In the peninſula to the north-weſt of Cheſter are 
ſeveral villages, which we ſhall mention in their pro- 

er order, 
1 The firſt of theſe is Snorwick, ſituated on the 
high road leading to Park Gate, where are ſtill the 
remains of an antient caſtle, but by whom built is not 
certainly known. 

About thirteen miles north-weſt of Cheſter is Park 
Gate, remarkable for the great numbers of people who 
take ſhipping at it for Dublin, and where many land 
when they return to England from that city. The 
place is generally crouded with people, and there are 
teveral good inns for their accommodation. 

In the ſame peninſula, near its extremity, is a ſmall 
agreeable village, called HyLs Lake. At this place 
the great duke Schombergh incamped, when he went 
over to reduce the rebels in Ireland, who had taken 
up arms for king James, | 

A little to the north-weſt of Cheſter is a ſmall vil- 
lage, called SANGHALL, which does not contain any 
thing remarkable, only that a woman who lived here 
m the reign of Charles II. had two horns growing out 
of her forehead, one on each fide, near the temples. 
I hele horns were about the ſize of an ordinary ſheep's: 
they began to grow when ſhe was about twenty-eight 


years of age, and continued till her death, when the | 
2 


is now in the Britiſh, Muſeum, and the other is 


/ 
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was ſeventy-two.- Her picture, with one of the horns, 
ſaid 
to be in the Muſeum at Oxford. 


A little to the ſouth-eaſt of Cheſter is a village, 
ar 
called Poul rod, where Robert, brother to the earl of 


* 


' 
: 


=E 


— 


one belonging to a branch of the Stanly's 


0 


Cheſter, in the reign of Henry II. founded a convent 
far monks of the Ciſtertian order; but the Welch 
having often murdered the monks;” its revenues were 
annexed to another convent of the ſame order in Staf- 
fordſhire, „ 7 „ning 4 N 

On the banks of the river Merſey, north of Cheſ- 
ter, is a village called EAs HAM, where there is a ſtately 
elegant church, ſaid to have been built under the di- 


rection of the famous Inigo Jones. A new ipire was 


| a few years ago added to it, and beſides a nave and 


two ſide iſles, there is an-exceeding fine chancel. The 
vicar of this pariſh is intitled to all the: fiſh taken in 
the Merſey, within the bounds of his parith; on Sun- 
days and Fridays, but what they amount to is not 
certain. There is a charity-ſchoolin this pariſh well 
endowed, and the road from Cheſter to Liverpool 
paſſes through this village. The lands are exceeding 
low, but they produce great quantities of barley 
and there are ſeveral gentlemen's ſeats, particularly 


„ and another 
to the Pools. There is alſo a ferry over the Merſey 


for ſuch travellers as go to Liverpool. 


There was formerly a monaſtery at BRomgoroven, 
a ſmall village, near the banks of the Merſey; but in 
latter times it became ſubject to the abbey of Cheſ- 
ter, and is now the property of the dean and chap- 
ter. A ſmall branch of the Merſey runs through this 
village, and is called Bromborough Pool, over which 
there is a good bridge; and the proſpect from it is the 


moſt delightful that can be conceived. 


There was alſo a priory at a village called BIX Ex- 
HEAD, near the Merſey. It was founded by Hamon 
de Maſſey, biſhop of Durham, for black canons,” who 
had a right to chuſe their own prior. This priory re- 
mained till the general diſſolution of religious houſes, 
when its annual revenues amounted to gol. 138. 

The laſt village we have to mention in the peninſula 
is, HILLBREE, or HII BUR, in which was a convent 
of Benedictine monks founded by one of the great 


barons; but in latter times it became ſubject to the 


abbey of Cheſter. 

FRopshau is pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of 
the river Weaver, which is navigable up to the town ; 
and there is a good hai bour for ſmall veſſels, with a 
ſtone bridge over the river. The houſes in general 
are poor low buildings, nor is there any public ſtruc-. 
ture that merits particular deſcription. | 

In former times the family of the Savages, earls 
Rivers, had their ſeat here, ſome remains of which 
are ſtil] to be ſeen. 

Near the town is a hill, on which was formerly a 
beacon ; but on the ſpot where it ſtood is at preſent 
the pariſh curch, which, from its conſtruction, has a 
very romantic appearance. 

In the reign of Henry II. one of the earls of Cheſ- 
ter founded a convent here, but the monks, not lik- 
ing the fituation, left it. Some parts of the walls are 
{till ſtanding, from which it appears to have been a 
ſpacious and handſome ſtructure. 

Frodſham has a weekly market on Wedneſday ; 
and is diſtant from London 183 miles. 

A little to the north of Frodiham is a village called 
Ruxcokx, where was an abbey founded by Edelfled, 
a Saxon lady; but when the canons were driven out, 
it was given to Auguſtine monks, and endowed with 
lands, beſides many valuable privileges. Great do- 
nations were made to it in latter times, particularly 
by Edward the Black Prince, ſo that at the general 
diſſolution of religious houſes its annual revenues 
amounted to 180l. 7s. 6d. The village is exceedin 
pleaſant, and the church is a handſome gothic ſtruc- 
ture. 

HALTON, or HauLTon, is a ſmall, but agreeable 
town, ſituated on a lofty hill, from whence there is 
an extenſive and delightful proſpect. It was once re- 
markable for its caſtle, great part of which ſtill re- 
mains. This caſtle was built by Hugh Lupus, earl 
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of Cheſter, who gave it, with the barony, to one Ni- 


gel, a Norman, on condition of his becoming eon- 


ſtable of Cheſter. From his poſterity it came to the 
crown, and is a conſiderable member of the Duchy of 
Lancaſter, which maintains a targe juriſdiction in the 
country round it by the name ot Halton Fee, or the 
Honour of' Hatton, having a court of record, priſon, 
and other privileges, within itſelf. The officers of 
the Duchy of Lancaſter hold an annual court in the 
caſtle, at Michaelmas, to determine all matters with- 
in the juriſdiction of the fee. There is alſo a priſon 
for felons; but if, on their trials, the court finds 
them capitally guilty, rhey are ſent to Cheſter to re- 
ceive fentence. | 

The town has a _ market on Saturday; and is 
diſtant from London 185 miles. 

About five miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Halton is a 
large village, called WE AaveRHan, pleaſantly ſituated 
on the banks of the river that gives name to it. In 
antient times it was 4 very conſiderable place, and it 
ſtill enjoys ſome diſtinguiſhed privileges, having a pri- 
fon, a court of record, and a juriſdiction over a eon- 
ſiderable territory. | 

About two miles from Weaverham, on the oppo- 
ſite fide of the river, is DuTTox, at preſent a very 
poor mean place, but remarkable tor being the ſeat 
of the Duttons, who were lineally deſcended from: 
Hugh Lupus, earl of Cheſter. One of theſe having 
raiſed a band of pipers, fidlers, and other muſicians, 
marched at their head againſt the Welch, who had 
beſieged the earl of Cheſter in Rhudlan Caſtle, and 
obliged them to retreat. The earl, in conſideration 
of ſo ſignal a ſervice, granted the Duttons many pri- 
vileges, one of which was, that the repreſentative of 
the family ſhould have an authority over all pipers, 
fidlers, harpers, and muſicians, within the County 
Palatine of Cheſter. 

On the ſouth bank of the river Merſey is a very 
antient village, called THELIWEII. During the Hep- 
tarchy it had caſtle with ſtrong walls; but it appears 
to have been deſtroyed before the Conqueft, and 
probably by the Danes. 

To the ſouth-eaſt of 'Thelwell is a very confiderable 
village called GREAT BupworTH.; but it does not 
contain any thing that merits particular deſcription. 

KxuTsFORD, or KNoTSFORD, is a large, populous 
town, and faid to have received its name from Ca- 
nute the Dane. It is divided by a ſmall brook 
into two parts, diſtinguiſhed by the names of the Up- 
per and the Lower Town. 


latter. The quarter ſeſſions are ſometimes held at 
this place; and in the month of July, annually, are 
horſe-races. The weekly market is on Saturday, and 
the town is diſtant from London 183 miles. 

ALTRINCHAM is a very neat town, pleaſantly fitu- 
ated near the borders of Lancaſhire. Ihe houſes are 
regularly built, and there is a handſome church, with 
a good town houſe. The government is veſted in a 
mayor, choſen annually, and a common council of 
the principal inhabitants. The weekly market is on 
Tueſday, and the town is diſtant from London 184 
miles. 

Near this town is a ſmall village, called MopreR- 
LEY, Where was a priory of black canons founded in 
the year 1206 ; but not any remains of the building 
are now to be ſeen. | 

STOCKPORT is a large town, ſituated on the banks 
of the Merſey, but it does not contain any remark- 
able building, except a very handſome church built in 
1766, at the ſole expence of William Wright, Eſq, 
The old bridge over the river was blown up during 
the rebellion in 1745, to prevent the rebels retreating 
that way; after which another was built in a marie 
handſome manner, at the expence of the government, 
The weekly market is on Friday, and the town is 
diſtant from J. ondon 175 miles. 

MACCLESFIELD is ſituated in an extenſive foreſt of 
the ſame name, and is botha handſome and populous 
town. It had formerly a collegiate church, which is 


now uſed as a chapel of eaſe, the town being in the 


| he church and market- | 
houſe are in the former, but the town-houſe is in the 


pariſhof Preſtbury. The chapel is a i 
gothic ſtructure, and on the — ſide — — — 
tory, belonging to the family of Leighs of Lyme 
it are two braſs plates, on one of which is a promi y 
twenty- ſix thouſand years, and twenty-ſix days buy 
don of fins for ſaying five pater noſters, and CE 
Marias; and on the other is a Latin inſcription 90 
the following import: Pray for the ſouls of Be. 
| Leigh 3 * his wife, the firit of whom lied 
in 1498, and the other in 1506, to'w 
be merciful,” 3 8 e 
The town is at preſent in a very flouriſhin 
there being great numbers of — — 
nuſacturing mohair, ilk twiſt hatbands, thread and 


buttons. he government is veſted in a mayor, aſ. 


ſiſted by a common council of the moſt pri : 

habitanns, | OO oh 
he weekly market is on Monday, and th : 

diſtant from — 170 miles. . en 

In the foreſt of Macclesfield is Syirperry Park 
where great numbers of ſheep are fed, whoſe woo} 
and fleſh are eſteemed equal to any in the kingdom, 

CoxGLETON is a tolerable good town, ſituated near 
the borders of Staffordſhire, on the banks of the river 
Dan. It has two handſome churches, and the inha- 
bitants carry on a conſiderable trade in making gtoves 
Within theſe few years a ſilk mill has been erecteq. 
which employ numbers of hands, and is of great 
benefit both to the town and neighbourhood. The 
government of the town is veſted in a mayor and ſix 
aldermen, with their proper officers. 

The weekly market is on Saturday, and the town 
is diſtant from London 161 miles. 

To the weſt of Congleton is Cnhuxck Horn, or, 
as it is ſometimes called, HoLMes CRHAPEI. It is a 
large village, pleaſantly fituated on the banks of the 
river Dan, near which it has a good bridge ; and be- 
ing a great thoroughfare, there are ſeveral good inns 
for the accommadation of travellers. 

At ſome diſtance from this village is another called 
COMBERMERE, near which the river Weaver has its 
ſource. This village was once famous for a rich ab- 
bey of white monks, founded in the reign of Henry J. 
by Hugh Malbane, a powerful baron, and dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary and St. Michael. It was en- 
dowed with many valuable privileges, and remained 
till the general diſſolution of religious houſes, when 
its annual revenues amounted to 2251. gs. 7d. 

Nox rhwicz is a conſiderable town, pleatantly ſitu- 
ated on the banks of the river Weaver, and remark- 
able for the great quantities of ſalt which are made in 
its neighbourhood. 

Theſe pits of rock ſalt were diſcovered about the 
end of the laſt century, and ever ſince that time many 
hands have been employed in working them. The 
lumps of the mineral from whence the ſalt is extract- 
ed are found in cavities about fifty yards below the ſur- 
tace of the earth, and the workmen, or travellers who 
deſire to fee them, are let down in buckets, faſtened to 
a rope and turned by a wheel, 

Nothing can be more ſurpriſing than a ſight of 
theſe caverns, for when a perſon goes to the bottom, 
he is, as it were, in a large open hall, ſupported by 
ſtrong natural pillars ; and the lights which the work- 
men uſe ſtriking a reflection on the ſalt rocks, make 
them appear as tranſparent as cryſtal. : 

The only building in the town worthy of particu- 
lar notice is a free-ſchool, founded and endowed by 
one Mr. Dains, a native of the place, and ſome years 
vicar of St. Bartholomew's church, London. The 
weekly market is on Friday, and the town is diſtant 
from London 172 miles. 

To the ſouth of this town is a place called Rup- 
HEATH, once remarkable for having in it an aſylum 
for criminals, who were permitted to remain in ſafety 
for a year and a day ; but this privilege, on account 
of its being greatly abuſed, was taken away long be- 
fore the reformation. 

To the weſt of Northwich is DELameRE FoREs?7, 
formerly noted for breeding red and fallow deer, many 
of which were ſent up to London for the king's table. 
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The poor inhabitants in the neighbourhood have the 

benefit of the Pry in hg 
je fern on the plains, OW 

— the turf which may be dug for firing. 

The Saxon lady Edelfleda built a town in this fo- 
reſt, which ſtood many years after, but no remains of 
it are now left, except an exceeding good houſe, here 
* keepers reſide. It is called the Chamber of the 
Foreſt, and has undergone ſo many alterations, that 
it appears a modern building. * 

The ſame noble lady built a town near the foreſt, 
but not any remains of it are left, except ſome old 
houſes in a fall village called FIx ROUGH. 

There is another village near the extremity of the 
foreſt, called OuvEx, which muſt have been of con- 
Gderable repute in former times, as it is ſtill governed 
by a mayor, and has a church not ſubject ta any dioce- 
lan whatever, the rector being the ſole lord. 

About two miles ſouth of the high road leading to 
Cheſter is a village called Bud ZUR x, where was an- 
tiently a convent for monks of the Benedictine order, 
founded in the reign of Edward III. Itremained till 
the general diſſolution of religious houſes, when its 
annual revenues amounted to 48]. 28. 8d. 

In the ſame neighbourhood is BEESTOxN, an agree- 
able village, and remarkable for having in it the re- 
mains of a ſtrong caſtle built by Ranulph, the ſixth 
earl of Cheſter, in the reign of king John. It ap- 
pears to have been originally a very magnificent ſtruc- 
ture, the walls reaching to a conſiderable length, and 
the lofty towers are ſeen at a very great diſtance. As 
its ſituation on an eminence reduced thoſe who lived 
in it to great ſtraits for water, a well was cut through 
the rock, to the depth of one hundred and fixty yards, 
ninety of which are till left open, but the reſt are 
filled up. There are many remains of ditches and en- 
trenchments near it; but at what time they were 
thrown up is not certainly known. 

During the civil wars in the laſt century, a garriſon 
was placed in it for the king ; but it was cloſely be- 
ſieged by the army of the parliament. In the mean 
time the king, having ſome hopes that an army would 
land from Ireland ſomewhere near Cheſter, marched 
to relieve that city ; but being met on a common by 
Poyntz, the general for the parliament, an engage- 
ment enſued, which was fought with great fury on 
both ſides for ſeveral hours. Poyntz, however, not 
having men ſufficient to cope with thoſe of the king, 
was obliged to retreat, and the king, thinking he had 
gained a complete victory, marched to Cheſter. Bat 
he ſoon found his miſtake, for Poyntz, being rein- 
forced with 800 men, faced about, and attacked the 
royal army with ſuch fury, that they were obliged to 
fly in great diſorder, after 660 men were lain, and 
about 1000 taken priſoners. Many noblemen and 
principal officers in the royal army were killed, and 
the king, with great difficulty, eſcaped, with the re- 
mains of his army, to the caſtle of Denbigh in 
Wales, 


At a ſmall diſtance from Beeſton Caſtle is a large 
— 

roughfare on the road to Cheſter, has ſeveral good inns 
tor the accommodation of travellers. The church is 
a handſome gothic ſtructure, and the rectory is of 
conſiderable value. In this village the ſheriff holds a 
court for the hundred. | 

At BakRow, a ſmall village on the weſt fide of the 
foreſt, was antiently an hoſpital belonging to the 
knights templars ; but not any remains of the build- 
ing are now to be ſeen. | 

Near the weſtern extremity of the foreſt is a village 
called Tarvin, the church belonging to which is a 
noble edifice, and though only a vicarage, the living 
is very conliderable. This village was formerly a 
market-town, and made fo by fir John Savage, the 
lord ry it; but the market has been long ſince diſcon- 
tinued, 

Delamere Foreſt is remarkable for iving the title 
of baron to ſir George Booth, who, for his eminent 
lervices to king Charles II, was created lord Dela- 
mere the year after the reſtoration. His fon joined 
king William ſoon after his landing, for which he 
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was created earl of Warrigton, and, on his deceaſe“ 


it fell to a collateral branch in the preſent lord Dela- 
mere. 


MipbLiewicn (fo called from its being ſituated be- 


tween Northwich and Nantwich) is a populous town, 


and the trade carried on by the inhabitants principally 
conſiſts in making falt, great quantities of which are 
exported, beſides what is ſent to different places in 
England, 

he houſes in general are very neat, and the church 
is a ſpacious handſome ſtructure. The government 
of the town is veſted in a bailiff and ſome of the 
principal inhabitants, who are choſen annually. 

The weekly market is on Tueſday, and the town 
is diſtant from London 165 miles. 

About five miles to the weſt of Middlewich is a 
village called DeRNHATIL, where Edward I. before he 
was king, founded a convent for monks of the Ciſter- 
tian order. In the courſe of time it fell to decay, and 
another was erected in its ſtead, about five miles diſ- 
tant, to which the monks were removed. This laſt 
continued till the general diffolution of religious 
houſes, when its annual revenues amounted to 5181. 
78. 6d, But the whole of the building has been long 
lince demoliſhed. | 

SANDBACH is a very neat town, pleaſantly fituated 
on the banks of a ſmall ſtream that is nameleſs. The 
church is 4 very handſome ſtructure, and the houſes 
in general are regular and well built. The market- 
place is very ſpacious, and in it are two ſtone croſſes : 
with images on them, and many figures expreſſive of 
the moſt remarkable events related in the New Teſta- 
ment. | | 

In former times the ale made in this town was ree- 
koned ſuperior to any in England; but it has long 
loſt that character: nor does it appear that what is 
now brewed is equal to that in ſome of the neigh- 
bouring towns. 

Sandbach has a weekly market on Thurſday ; and 
is diſtant from London 161 mites. 

NanTwicH, or NAMPTWICH, is pleaſantly ſituated 
on the banks of the river Weaver, and is at preſent 
a flouriſhing and populous town. It is a great tho- 
roughfare on the road to Cheſter, and has therefore 
ſeveral good inns for the aceommodation of travellers. 
The houſes in general are very neat, and the church 
is a noble gothic ſtructure, built in the form of a ca- 
thedral. 

In 1438 this town was deſtroyed by fire, and in 
1583 it ſuffered the ſame fate; but was afterwards 
rebuilt in the handſome manner it now appears. 

It had formerly a market-houſe, which was a very 
handſome building, and over it was an elegant room, 
in which the magiſtrates tranſacted public buſineſs; 
but in the year 1737 it ſuddenly fell to the ground, 
and has not ſince been rebuilt. 

Here are two good charity-ſchools, one for forty 

and the other for thirty girls. 


boys 
| The principal trade carried on by the inhabitants 


conſiſts in making ſalt, which is ſaid to exceed in 
quality any other made in this kingdom. 

The weekly market is on Saturday ; and the town 
is diſtant from London 162 miles. | 

In the neighbourhood of this town was fought a 
moſt bloody battle, on the 21ſt of January, 1644, 
between the army of the parliament, and the Iriſh, 
whom Charles I. had ſent for to aſſiſt him againſt the 
Engliſh, The Iriſh were about 3000 in number, and 
general Fairfax having come up with them near the 
town, gave them ſo total an overthrow, that except 
a few that ſaved themſelves by flight, the whole were 
either killed or taken priſoners. a 

Near Nantwich is a village called BappincTos, 
in which was formerly an hoſpital for lepers ; but not 
any remains of the building are now to be ſeen. 

About a mile from this village is another called 
CHOLMONDELEY, remarkable for giving the title of 
Earl to a noble family of the ſame name. 

MaLyas (the laſt town we have to mention in this 
county) is a place of very great antiquity. It is fitu- 
ated on an eminence in the ſouthern extremity of the 
county, not far from the river Dee; and principally 
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youth are qualified for the univerſit j 
houſe for poor aged perſons of both ſexes. N 
Your * — a magnificent caſtle ; hut the 
wh 8 
— - of the building has been long fince demo. 
nately. The town has a good weekly market 
and is diſtant from London 166 miles. was Monday , 


conſiſts of three ſtreets, all paved in the neateſt maft- | 
ner. The church, which is a venerable gothic ſtruc- 
ture, ſtands in the higheſt part of the town, and the 
rectory is ſo very conſiderable in value, that there are 
conftantly two rectors appointed, who officiate alter- 
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Biography of C HESHIRE, 


APHAEL HOLLINGSHED), the celebrated au- 
R thor of the Chronicles of England, was born 
in this county, in the reign of Henry VIII. but what 
cr is not certainly known, no more than to what 
\roſeſſion he was brought up, thyugh there is no 
but he had the benefit of a liberal education. 

m a variety of circumſtances, that he 
his hiſtory ſoon after the acceſſion of 
queen Elizabeth, and that he was aſſiſted in the exe- 
cution of it by ſeveral others. It is written in a very 
aoreeable file, conſidering the diſtance of time in 
which he lived, and though it has gone through ſeve- 
ral editions, yet it is at preſent exceeding ſcarce. 

The time of our hiſtorian's death is no more known. 
with certainty than that of his birth : but it appears 
from his will, which is prefixed: to an edition of Cam- 
den's Annals, that it happened between the years 


1578 and 1582. 


1 
doubt 


It appears fro 
began to Write 


Tnouas EGERTON, ſon of Sir Richard Egerton, 
of Ridgley in this county, was born in 1540, and in 
the 17th year of his age was admitted commonner of 
Braſen-nole College, Oxford. After ſtaying there 
three years, he removed to Lincoln's Inn, and be- 
came a counſellor of great practice, | 

In 1581, queen Elizabeth conſtituted him her ſol- 
licitor general. In 1592 he was made attorney-gene- 
ral, and knighted ſoon after. In 1594 he was ap- 
pointed maſter of the rolls; and in 1596 was made 
jord-keeper of the great ſeal of England, and ſworn 
one of her majelty's privy council, and was allowed to 
hold the maſterſhip ot the rolls till May, 160 
king James I. conterred it on Edward Bruce. 
of Eifex, upon his diſgrace, was committed to the 
cuſtody of the lord-keeper, who endeavoured to keep 
him from taking thoſe courſes which afterwards pro- 
ved his ruin. In 1602 the lord-keeper was in a ſpecial 
commiſſion for putting the law in Execution againſt 
Jeſuits and ſeminary prieſts. 

In 1603 king James cauſed the great ſeal to be 
broke, and put a new one into the hands of the lord- 
keeper Egerton, created him baron of Elſemere, and 
conſtituted him lord high chancellor of England; 
and in 1610 he was elected chancellor of the univer- 
ſity of Oxford. 

His health declining very much, in the year 1615 
ſir Francis Bacon made great intereſt for his office of 
lord high chancellor; and about the ſame time ſir 
Edward Coke, lord chief juſtice, ſued him in a pre- 
munire, which cauſed him a great deal of uneaſineſs. 
An account of the affair may be ſeen in Wilſon's Life 
of King James I. But recovering from his indiſpo- 
fition, he was, on the 12th of May, 1616, cenſtitut- 
ed lord high ſteward for the trial of Robert earl of 
Somerſet, and Frances his wife, and had the honeſty 
to refuſe to affix the great ſeat ſeal to the parden, at- 
terwards granted them by king James I. But his 
infirmities encreaſing upon him, he begged of the 


Ys WW" OS 


king to be diſcharged from his office. His majeſty [ 


parted with his faithful ſervant with much tenderneſs, 
and created him viſcount Brackley, Nov. 7, 1616. 
As a mark of his favour, he let him keep the ſeal till 
the beginning of Hillary term following, and then ſent 
ſecretary Winwood for it, with this meſſage, + That 
* himſelf would be his under keeper, and not diſpoſe 
* of it while he lived to bear the title of chancellor.” 
which was accordingly done. In 1616-17 he volun- 
tarily reſigned the office of chancellor of the univer- 
ſity of Oxtord. 

He died at York Houſe in. the Strand, March 15, 
1616-17, in a good old age, and was buried privately 
at Dodleſton in Cheſhire. 

He was a man of quick apprehenſion, ſolid judg- 
ment, and ready utterance: He was a good lawyer, 
juſt and honeſt. He writ a few things, among which 


| Star-chamber. 


- 
Poſt nati, publiſhed London 1609, 4to, in 16 ſheets: 
and Certain Obſervations concerning the. office of 


the lord chancellor, 1651, 8vo. He alſo left behind 
him four manuſcripts of choice collections. 1. The 
Prerogative Royal. 2. Privileges of Parliament, 3. 


Proceedings in Chancery. 4. The Power of the 


* 


Jou SPEED, well known for his celebrated Chro- 
nicle of England, was born near Malpas, in the 
county, in the year 1552. He was brought up to the 
trade of a taylor, but not liking a mechanical employ- 
ment, he ſpent all his leiſure hours in ſtudy and read- 
ing, particularly ſuch books as related to the hiſtory. 


of England. 


He was ſoon taken notice of by fir Fulk Greville, 
who generouſly allowed him a yearly falary, that he 
might be able to proſecute his ſtudies without inter- 
ruption. He was alſo aſſiſted by many manuſcripts, 
which he purchaſed for a trifle, from ſome perſons 


„ when: |; 
The earl 


| during the civil wars in the laſt century) was born at 


„ 


3 
— 


i 


who had aſſiſted in plundering the monaſteries. 

Furniſhed with theſe materials, he began his hiſtory 
of England, which although not much read at pre- 
ſent, yet is ſtill uſeful to be conſulted. He alſo wrote 
a ſcripture genealogy, but that is at preſent but little 
eſteemed, | x 

There is one particular wherein Speed always dif- 
lers from fir William Dugdale, namely, in the valu- 
ation of the monaſteries, his account making their re- 
venues greater than that of fir William's. Speed's 
veracity, as a Writer, has never been called in queſtion, 
and as he lived nearer the times when the monaſ- 


| teries were ſtanding, than fir William, we are of opi- 


FI 


5 


4 


nion, that his account of thoſe ſtructures ought to be 
the more depended. on. 

He died in London in the year 1629, and was ins 
terred in the St. Giles's church, near Cripplegate, 


Sir THoMas ASTON (well known for his bravery 


his father's feat, in this county, in the year 1610. He 
received his education at the free-ſchool of Maccles- 
held, from whence he was removed to Brazen-noſe 
college, Oxford. He did not, howeyer, remain long 
in that learned ſeminary, for his father dying, he was 
ſent for home, and being zedlouſly attached to the 
court, he was ſoon after created a baronet. 

On the meeting of the long parliament he wrote ſe- 
veral pieces, full of great ſeverity, againſt the Preſby- 
terians, which tended rather to inflame than heal the 
diviſions. 

When the king ſet up his ſtandard at Nottingham, 
fir Thomas Afton not only perſuaded many of the 
gentlemen in Cheſhire to accompany him, but like- 
wiſe, at his own expence, raiſed a troop of horſe for 
the ſervice of the royal cauſe; but they were defeated 
by a ſmall party under the command of lord Fairfax, 
and ſir Thomas Aſton was wounded. 

He ſtill, however, continued to raiſe men for the 
king; but being ſoon after taken in a ſkirmiſh, he was 
carned priſoner to Stafford, from whence, endeavour- 
ing to make his eſcape, he received a ſevere blow on 
the head from one of the ſoldiers : this, with the 
wound he had before received, brought on a morti- 
fication and fever, of which he died on the 24th of 
March, 1645. 


SIR JOHN Y ANBRUGH (a celebrated dramatic writer 
and architect) was deſcended from an antient family 
in this county, who came orignally from France, 
though, from the name he appears to be of Dutch ex- 
traction, The year of his birth is not certainly 
known ; but from a variety of circumſtances, it ap- 
pears to have been about the middle of the reign of 
king Charles II. | 

He received his education from a private tutor ; 
and from his great natural genius, even when very 
young, became eminent, both as a poet and an archi- 
tect. 

The firſt comedy he wrote, called “* The Relapſe, 
or Virtue in Danger,” was acted with great applauſe 


was a ſpecch in the exchequer chamber, touching the 


in the year 1697, which encouraged him afterwards 
to 
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to write others to the number of eleven, and ſeveral 
of them are ſtill held in very high eſtimation. 

The great credit he gained by his dramatic perform- 
ances was attended with more beneficial advantages 
than uſually ariſe from the profits of writing for the 
ſtage. He was firſt appointed to the office of Claren- 
cieux king at arms; which, after holding for fome 
time, he diſpoſed of. In the month of Auguſt 1716, 
he was appointed ſurveyor of the works at Green- 
wich Hoſpital. He was likewiſe made comptroller 
general of his majeſty's works, and ſurveyor of the 
gardens. | 
It is reaſonable, however, to fuppoſe that theſe 
emoluments were conferred on him, not for his abi- 
lities as a dramatic writer, but for his great ſkill in ar- 
chireQure ; for his ingenuity in that ſcience was ſo 
conſpicuous, that ſeveral noble ſtructures were erected 
under his direction, particularly Blenheim Houſe in 
Oxfordſhire, and Claremont in Surry. © 

He likewiſe built the Opera Houſe in the Hay- 
market, to defray the expence of which he raiſed a 
fubſcription from thirty perſons of quality, of 100l. 
each, in conſideration whereof each ſubſcriber, for his 
own life, was to be admitted to every repreſentation 
without farther expence. When the firft ſtone of 
this ſtructure was laid, it was inſcribed with theſe 
words: The little Whig,” as a compliment to a 
lady of extraordinary beauty, the celebrated toaſt and 
pride of that party, namely, the countefs of Sunder- 
land, ſecond daughter of the great duke of Marlho- 


rough. 


Sir John, in ſome part of his life, (for the time 


when cannot be certainly aſcertained) went over to 
France, in order, as is ſuppoſed, to improve himſelf 
in the knowledge of architecture. During his ſtay 
there he took views of ſeveral diſtinguifhed fortifi- 
cations, in doing of which, being one day obſerved 
by an engineer, he was, by his information, taken into 
cuſtody, and after an examination before an officer of 
the police, was committed priſoner to the Baſtile. 

'The earl of Stair was at that time the Engliſh am- 
baſſador at Paris, and being informed of fir John's 
confinement, he went to the duke of Orleans, the 
then regent, and procured his liberty, otherwiſe he 
might have ſpent the remainder of his days in confine 
ment, or have ended them on a ſcaffold. 


| 


On his return to England he took a genteel houfe 


near Whitehall, and continued to purſue hi 
ſtudies of poetry and architecture if his — — 
happened on the 26th of March, 1726. * 


He was the cotemporary and friend of Mr. Con 


greve, whoſe genius was likewiſe formed for dramatic 


1 > —_ 


LM 


productions; and theſe two comic writers gave new 


eee ſtage, which before was greatly on the 


One of Sir John's comedies, however 
acted and printed, bordered too near as ok 
and laſciviouſneſs, for which he was chaſtiſed, with 
becoming ſeverity, by Mr. Collier; and though 3 


anſwered this gentleman rather in a ſatirical than 
judicious manner, yet, in his advanced years, he os 
convinced of his error; and, about a year before hi 
death, when he heard that a great perſon had inderes 
the Provoked Wife“ ſhould be acted, he ſubſtituted 


a new ſcene, inſtead of one which was juſtly reprehen 
able. ; 


SAMvuer MoLyNEvx was born in the city of Chef. 
ter in the month of July, 1683. His father havin 
been appointed to a conſiderable place in the — 
in Ireland, he took his ſon with him to that king. 
dom, where he was entered a ſtudent of Trinity Col. 
lege, Dublin; and the care of his education was 
committed to his uncle, an eminent phylician, who 
lived near the college. 

He ſoon diſcovered an unbounded paſſion for aſtro- 
nomy, and ſpent ſeveral years in endeavouring to 
bring it to a ſtate of perfection. He made alſo great 
improvements in teleſcopes, and invented many new 
ſchemes by which that uſeful inſtrument has become 
of conſiderable importance, His late majeſty, when 


prince of Wales, appointed him his ſecretary, which 


being only a finecure, gave him an opportunity of 
proſecuting his favourite ſtudy. He was ſoon after 
appointed a lord of the admiralty, to the duties of 
which office he applied himfelf with unwearied dili- 
gence, and became diſtinguiſhed for his great abilities, 
eſpecially in affairs relating to the the navy. 

He enjoyed this place till his death, which happen. 
ed on the third of January, 1730. 
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PRINCIPALITY OF WALES. 


a. 


CAP 
General Introduction to WALES. 


11 -odager+ we proceed to a particular deſcription 
into which the Principality of Wales is divided, 
it will be neceſſary to take ſome notice of its antient 
ſtate, as alſo the government, religion and manners 
of the original inhabitants: — 
The antient Britons were continually haraſſed, and 
drove farther and farther into the iſland by the Bel- 
gians, by whoſe intrigues the Romans were invited 


over, and at laſt obtained a ſettlement, which, in 


time, became one of the moſt valuable provinces of 


the empire. | 
When Conſtantine the Great removed the feat of 


the empire to Byzantium, now called Conſtantino- 


le, not only the Pits and Caledonians, but alſo the 


riſh, came every year into the moſt northerly pro- 
vince, called Valentia, drove away all the cattle, and 
murdered the inhabitants. 


Not ſatisfied with theſe ravages committed in Va- 


lentia, (which included that part of the iſland between 
the wall of Severus and the Forth) they broke 
through the wall, and penetrated into the center of 
the iſland, ſpreading every where deſolation and mi- 
ſery ; after which they returned to their almoſt inac- 
ceſſible mountains, laden with plunder, 

Gildas, the moſt antient Britiſh writer, who lived 
in thoſe times, and was witneſs to many of the cru- 
elties committed " the Caledonians, tells us, that 
when they approached the walls where the centinels 


were placed, they had long wooden poles with iron 


hooks, with which they pulled down the ſoldiers, 
and then murdered them. One of theſe weapons is 
now in the Britiſh Muſeum, and ſerves to convey 
ſome idea of the manner of fighting practiſed by theſe 
barbarians, 3.7491 

The Britons, who had been near 400 years ſubject 
to the Roman yoke, were become quite enervated 
and effeminate, ſo that inſtead of defending themſelves 


39 


© portioned among the conquerors, and annexed _ 


they invited over the Saxons, who at laſt drove — 
beyond the Severn, and ſeized on the heſt and mo 
fruitful part of the iſland. . i 
Thus routed, the Britons took poſſeſſion of that 
part-of the ifland called Wales, which for — 
was divided into ſmall ſtates, each under its ſepgyary 
chief. At length, however, the whole was ſubdued 
by Roderick, one of its princes, in the year 870, 
= divided it among his three ſons, under the names 
of ſo many kingdoms, viz. North Wales, Powis 
Land, and South Wales. me eee T4 
Theſe diviſions gave riſe to many wars, in the 
courſe of which the kingdom of Powis Land was 


- 


to South Wales, and partly to North Wales; whic 


diviſions have ſubſiſted from that time to the preſent. . 


The marches of Wales, which comprehended great 
part of the counties of Cheſter, Salop, Hereford and 
Worceſter, were claimed both by the Saxons = 


| Britons, and poſſeſſed by either as the fortune ofiwa 


prevailed. They were the ſcenes: of continual wars 
and devaſtation. It was the wiſe policy of thoſe times 
to give large eſtates to men of diſtinguiſhed valour; 
to preſerve the frontier counties from rapine and vi- 
olence, who were called lords-marchers. They had 
great numbers of men under their command; hq 
{wore fidelity to them, and were under their direction 
on all occaſions. In ſhort, their power was fo great, 
that they might rather be conſidered as petty princes 
than ſubjects. 

In the time of king Offa the Welch loſt the greateſt 
part of the marches ; and that prince, either with a 
view of preventing their incurſions, or marking the 
boundaries of their country, threw up a dyke, which 
ſtill remains in many'places, and of which particular 
notice will be taken hereafter. 


At the time the Romans left the ifland, the Welch; 
8 A though. 
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hex called themſelves Chriſtians, knew little At what period Wales was firſt divided 
—except the bare name, Their prieſts, | ties is not certainſy known; bur ir is — a 
who were verv ignorant and illiterate, filled their have been in the reign of Edward J. ſoon — 0 
minds with the groſſeſt ſuperſtition, ſo that, except || made a conqueſt of the country, er he 
in ſhape, they were, (as Lord Lyttleton ſays) hardly i The number af counties, on the fir 8 
to be deemed rational creatures. | only eight, namely, Caermarthenſhire, Glam; ere 
In their manners they were rude, ferocious and ſhire, Pembrokeſhire, Cardiganſhire, F lintſhire = 
Jſcivious. Like their heathen anceſtors they paid || ernarvonſhire, Angleſea, and Merionethſhire. 15 
not the leaſt regard ro ehaſtity; for though it does || theſe-were afterwatds added, by a& of parliament. 
not appear that the inhabitants of every diſtri. fol- | tour others, namely, Radnorſhire, Breckno ke? 
lowed the cuſtom of being connected with women Montgomeryſhire, and Denbighſhire ; and theſe ar? 
in common, yet it is evident their conduct was little the twelve counties into which the whole principality 
better, for if a female was ſeduced, no regard was paid || is at preſent divided, * 
to it. 3 N ; | fl Wales was incorporated and united to England b 
Like their neighbours they were partieularly fond | a ſtatute paſſed in the 27th year of the reign of N. 
of hearing the praiſes of their anceſtors ſung on || VIII. by which all the laws and liberties of Englans 
public occaſions, for which end there were a ſet of || were to take place throughout the whole principality . 
men called Bards, who compoſed ſongs full of the || and all the Welch laws, cuſtoms and tenures 45 
moſt ridiculous abſurdities; but which ſerved to nou- || agreeable to thoſe of England, were to he abrogated 
rith the pride of the ignorant chiefs, who believed all Since that period Wales has aſſumed a new form 
the ſtories ſung by thoſe im ors. " The greateſſ pains have been taken to ſpread the "Prax 
Such was the ſtate of Wales at the time the Romans || ledge of religion among the poor in all Parts of the 
left the iſland, nor did they become a civilized people || country, ſo that at prefent the inhabitants of the 
till many years after the Norman Conqueſt. But in || whole principality are become as rationat and civilized 
this, however, they were not ſingular, many of their || as their neighbours the Engliſh. 
neighbours being equally barbarous with themſelves. || Having premiſed theſe neceſſary particulars relative 
Wales continued to be governed by its own princes || to the antiquity of Wales, we ſhall now proceed to a 
and laws till the year 1282, when Llewellyn ap Grif- || deſcription of its preſent ſtate, by mentioning ſuch 
fith, prince of that country, loſt bath his life and particulars as are worthy of notice in the reſpective 
rincipality to king Edward I. who created his own || counties into which the whole is divided. 
on prince of Wales; ever ſince which the eldeſt ſons 


of the kings of England have enjoyed that title, | 
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. INSPECTION TABLE for this County. | 
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| | BasckvocksRHIRE, which is ſituated in the Province of CanTERBURY, and Dioceſe of St. DAvip, is 


1 


Sk. 


| 
| 
E 


Bounded by Extends Contains | Sends to Parliament | 
| Herefordſhire and Mon- In length from N. to S. 6 Hundreds þ Two Members, viz. 
+} mouthſhire, KE. 35 miles. | 4 Market Towns 20 5 
Cardiganſhire and Caer- | In breadth from E. to | And about 6000 Houſes. 4 1 for the County 
marthenſnhire, W. W. 34 miles. | | * for the Borough of 
Radnorſhire, N. And is about 110 miles. i Brecknock, 
| Glamorganſhire, 8. | in circumference, | 8 


"2 —— 


| This County is ſuppoſed to have received its name from the Welch word Brycheinog, which is fad 
L to be derived from Brechanius, an antient Britiſh prince of the country. 


The principal manufactures of Brecknockſhire are, Cloth and Stockings. 
Brecknock, the moſt central town in the county, is ſituated x61 miles weft of London. 


— 2 — 


The mountainous parts are very ſtony, ſo that the 
ſoil is exceeding barren ; but in the vallies, which are 


SECT. I. watered by many ſmall ſtreams, the ground is fertile, 
and produces not only good paſturage for cattle, but 
Natural Hiſtory of Bxecknocksmine. moſt ſorts of excellent grain. In ſhort, the whole 


; ; county is replete with every article of neceſſary ſub- 
1 HE air of this county is ſharp and piercing on || fiſtence : black cattle, goats and deer, run in droves, 
the hills, but remarkably mild in the vallies, |] and fowl and freſh-water fiſh are exceeding plentiful. 


where many of the inhabitants live to a great age. This county is watered by many rivers, the p 52 
Cl 


ö 
| 


cipal of which are, the Wye, the Uſs, and the Yr- 


von or Irvon. 
The Wye ibs 
een ee the bottom of a hill ſouth-weſt of 


Brecknock, after which it runs into Monmouthſhire, 
it is joine ö 
terns elf into the Briſtol Channel. #2 
The Yrvon riſes near the borders of Cardigan- 
ſhire, after which it paſſes ſouth-eaſt, and talls into the 
Wye at Bealt, a market town in this county. 
Ocher rivers of leſs note are, the Groney, Hondhy, 
Iſker, Brane, Camalas and Croy, which fall into the 
Uſk : and the Dylas, Comaick and Weverey, which 
empty themſelves into the Wye. Ts 
All theſe rivers abound with excellent fiſh, particu- 
larly the Uſk and Wye, which are well ſtored with 
t. 
ea kde of the town of Brecknock is a lake, 
about two miles long and nearly. as broad, called 
Brecknock-Mere, which abounds with ſuch quanti- 
ti rch, tenc it is 
bs = thirds water, and one third fiſh. The me- 
thod taken by the people in catching theſe fiſh is 
ſomewhat curious. They uſe a ſmall boat called a 
coracle, which is nearly of an oval form, and made of 
ſplit ſally-twigs interwoven like baſkets : the bottom 
is round, and the part next the water is covered with 
the raw hide of a horſe. Each of theſe coracles holds 
one man, who, when ſeated, will row himſelf ſwiftly 
with one hand, whilſt with the other he manages his 
net, angling rod, or other fiſhing-tackle. This lake 
has been called by the Welch Lyhn Savedhan, but 1s 
at preſent better known by the name of Lhangorſſe · 


Pool. 


Brecknockſhire, though they are altogether diveſted 
of that ferocity for which their anceſtors were ſo much 
noted, yet they are remarkable for being naturally ob- 
ſtinate and opinionated, which, on many occalions, 
deprives them of the benefit of inſtruction. They 
have a particular averſion to trade, and thoſe who in- 


habit the mountainous parts of the county are in ge- 
I had many other forts, in which they were obliged to 


neral very inhoſpitable to ſtrangers. 


SECT. II. 
Topographical Deſcription of BRECKNOCKSHIRE. 


PRECENOCE, thecapitalof thecounty, and which 
gives name to it, is a place of great antiquity. It 
was called by the Britons Aber-Hondy, from its be- 
ing ſituated at the confluence of the rivers Hondy 
and Uſk, over which there is a handſome ſtone bridge 
of ſeven arches. | 1180 
That this town was once a Roman ftation appeats 
evident, not only from many coins of their empe- 


rors having been found at different periods, but from 


many Roman bricks which have been turned up by the 
lough at a ſquare camp in the neighbourhood called 
Gaer, that is, the fortification. Theſe bricks were 
all thus inſcribed: 


L E G. II. AUG. 
That is, 
The Second Legion of Auguſtus. 
en f 


Adjoining to this camp, in the middle of the high 
way, is a remarkable monument, called Maen y Mo- 
rynienn, or the Maiden Stone. It is a rude pillar 
about fix feet high, two broad, and ſix inches thick, 
on one fide of which are the portraits of a man and 
woman in antient habits : they are carved with great 
labour, but little ſkill, the figures being carried con- 
ſiderably above the ſurface of the ſtone. This monu- 
ment is undoubtedly very antient, but whether it is a 
Britifh or Roman remain cannot be determined. 

In the reign of William Rufus a ſtrong and magni+ 
hcent caſtle was built at this place, of which there are 


d by ſeveral ſmall ſtreams, and then | 


With reſpec to the manners of the inhabitants of 


h and eels, that it is commonly ſaid | 


* 


— t——e—_ 


B REGK NO CC EK S HI X E. 


| 


as been already deſcribed in our ac- | 
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ſtill ſome conſiderable remains. In one of the tow- 
ers, which is yet ſtanding, cardinal Moreton was con- 
fined during the reign. of Richard III. and it was here 
that he and the duke of Buckingham projected the 
ſcheme of dethroniag Richard, and ſetting the crown 
on the head of the earl of Richmond, afterwards 
Henry VII. | — 

Brecknock is at preſent a populous and flouriſhing 
town: the houſes. in general are handſome and well 
built, and the inhabitants carry on a conſiderable ma- 
nufactory of woolen cloth. 

The number of pariſh churches are three, one of 
which is collegiate, and ſtands on an eminence at the 
weſt end cf the town. It is a noble, ſpacious ſtruc- 
ture, being 200 feet long and 60 broad. It is built in 
the form of a cathedral, with a tower in the center of 
the croſs go feet high, ſurrounded with battlements. 
The inſide is equally grand, having fine fide ifles 
wainſcotted, and a roof curiouſly painted. On the 
north fide is a paved cloiſter, which opens into the 
church, and joins it to the priory houſe, where the 
refectory is ſtill remaining. 7 | : 

The monaſtery to which this church belonged was 
founded in the reign of Henry I. for monks of the 
Benedictine order; but it was made ſubject to the ab- 
bey of Battle in Suſſex. It remained till the general 
didolution of religious houſes, when Henry VIII. or- 
dered it to be lecularized, and made a collegiate 
church for fourteen prebepdaries. | 

The other two churches are handſome and conve- 
nient ſtructures; but neither of them admit of parti- 
cular deſcription, 

The town is under the government of two bailiffs, 


a recorder, fifteen aldermen, two chamberlains, a town 


clerk, two conſtables, and two ſerjeants at mace; and 
in it are held the aſſizes for the county, 8 
It has two weekly markets held on Wedneſdays 
and Saturdays, and is diſtant from London 161 miles. 
About two miles to the north of Brecknock is a 
ſmall village called LLAN THE, once remarkable for a 
magnificent caſtle in its neighbourhood, It is not 
certain by whom this caſtle was built, only that we 
find it in poſſeſſion of the biſhops of St. Davids, who 


keep garriſons ; but this was attended with fo great 


an expence, that in the reign of Edward III. an order 


was made that they ſhould be ſupported. by the pub- 
lic. The remains of this antient caſtle are at preſent 
very inconſiderable, conſiſting only of ſome old walls, 
which, with the manor, ſtill belong to the biſhops of 
St. David's, ; G16 

About ſeven miles from Brecknock are the remains 
of the antient caſtle of Blaen-Lleveny, ſituated in a 
low place near the ſource of a ſmall ſtream that empties 
itſelt into the lake of Brecknock. It was built ſoon 
afterthe Norman Conqueſt, and wes often beſieged by 
the Welch and Engliſh, according to their various ſuc- 
ceſſes. It paſſed from one family to another during 
ſeveral ages, till at length becoming 'the property of 
the crown, the manor was given by James J. to private 
perſons, from which time, being greatly neglected, it 
fell to deeay. Great part of the walls, however, are 
ſtill ſtanding: they are of a prodigious thickneſs, and 
the lofty front, which alſo ſtill remains, ſhews it to 
have been originally a magnificent and ſpacious ſtrue- 
ture. 

There are alſo the ruins of an antient caſtle at a 
village called PPNKEII x, fituated at the extremity of 
the county, on the borders of Herefordthire. It was 
originally built by the kings of South Wales, and 
was often beſieged and taken by the Engliſh, From 
what remains it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that it was a 
place of great ſtrength, the walls being exceeding 
thick; and it appears to have been ſurrounded by a 
ſtrong rampart, and a deep ditch, | | 

In the highway, near this place, is an antient croſs, 
with an inſcription, which, though entire, is difficult 
to be underſtood ; but the word Titus is fuppoſed to 
be contained in it, which is other wiſe called Tilaus 
or Tailaw, and is known to have been the name of an 
antient ſaint, to whom many churches in Wales are 
dedicated. | 


At 


2 W—_—_ 42 RCs at 


- 


| 
| 
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At a ſmall village called Hammwarc are the re- 


mains of a druidical monument. It is eompofed of 
four large rough ftones, and ſeems to have been the 
place where the arch-druid harangued the people pre- 
vious to the facrifice. It is ſuppoſed to have been 
furrounded by a eireſe of ftones of a ſmaller ſize ; but 
theſe have been ſo long removed that it is impoſlible 
to diſcover the place where they ſtood. As there are 
many fuch antient remains in other parts of Wales, 
there is not the leaſt doubt but this was one of the 
temples uſed by the antient Britons before the arrival 
of the Romans. | 
CRICKHOWELL is a very antient town, ſituated on 
the banks of the river Uſk, over which there is a 
bridge. In it are the ruins of an antient caſtle, but 
by whom erected is not known. It might probably 
be one of thoſe fortreſſes erected by the kings of South 
Wales to ſecure a retreat, in wr they ſhould be de- 
feated by the Engliſh. From the remains of its walls 
it appears to have been a lofty and magnificent ſtruc- 
ture, and altogether ſuitable to the affected dignity of 
—_- ferocious chiefs who-lived by rapine and plun- 
er. 
The town is a borough by preſcription, and the 
government is veſted in a bailiff, and two of the prin- 
Cipal burgeſſes, who are authorized to judge in all civil 
cauſes. The weekly market is on Thurſday; and 
the town is diſtant from London 150 miles. 
About three miles from Crickhowel, near the river 


U, ſtood the caſtle of Tretvor, which, from the 


remains, ſeems to have been a place of great anti- 
quity, as alſo of conſiderable ſtrength. Beſides ſome 
of the walls, which are of a prodigious thickneſs, 
there is ſtill one of the towers ſtanding, and, from 
the rural fituation of the place, the whole has a ro- 
mantic and ſolemn appearance. 

Near this place is a village called TazcarTH, 
which, though it conſiſts only of a few poor houſes, 
has yet no leſs than fix annual fairs, all of which are 
greatly reſorted to by the inhabitants of the neigh- 


bouring villages. 


At another village, near the above, called PENTRE 
Vox TrRoG, is a ſtone pillar of a cylindrical form, 


about fix feet high, on which is the following inſcrip- 
tion to be read downwards : 


N FILIUS VICTORINE. 


| The letters on this ſtone ſeem to have been cut 


ſome time after the Romans left the iſland, and moſt 


probably in memory of ſome Britiſh chief, who loſt | 


his life in fighting againſt the Saxons. The noun 
ſubſtantive, with the active verb, induces us to think, 
that were it poſſible to fill up the blanks, it would 
very eafily amount to this, that the perſon who was 
flain was a young hero, the ſon of a conqueror, who 
had defended his country ſame time before. It is 
true, a ſuperficial reader may object, That if the 
Romans had left the iſland when this ſtone was 
erected, how could the Britons put up a Latin inſcrip- 
tion? We anſwer, that it appears from Gildas, who 
lived near that time, the Britons in general were well 


appear that they totally forgot it, till they were driven 
ond the Severn, which was not finally accom- 
pliſhed till many years after. . 
Ow the banks of a rivulet that falls into the Wye, 
near this place, is a delightful village called Bxwyn- 
LLYs, or BRUNEESs, where are ſtill the remains of a 
lofty and magnificent ſtructure. It was antiently uſed 
as a place of .defence, but by whom it was erected we 
are not certainly informed. However, from ſome 
ſcattered remains of antient records, we ſhall attempt 
to inveſtigate its origin. | 
When Harold went againſt the Welch, who had 
ravaged the borders of England, he took an oath of 
fidelity to ſome of their chiefs; but that was only 


” 


matter of form, and as ſoon as he was gone, they 


an their ravages with greater fury than ever, and 


built caſtles to defend themſelves againſt the incur- 


ſions of the Engliſh, amongſt which it is probable 
this was one; tor we learn, that in the reign of 


* * 


— 
as — 


acquainted with the Roman language; nor does it |: | | 
| here, to prevent the incurſions of their mereileſs ene- 


o — 
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THE MODERN UNIVERSAL BRITISH TRAVELLER. 


Henry II. one Mahel, the fon of a Welch chicf and 
a moſt notorious villain, having-plundered the lands 
and burnt the caſtles belonging to the biſhop of St. 
David's, he came on a viſit to this caſtle, which was 
then in poſſeſſion of lord Clifford; but during he 
night, the caſtle either deſignedly or accidentally was 
ſet on fire, and Mahel in endeavouring to make his 
— * r. 1 b = fall of a ſtone, which Was 
eonſidered as a juſt judgment on him for wafti 
biſhop's lande. Juit juagm wafting the 

That this Mahel was a very extraordinary perſon is 
evident ; and if we may rely on the veracity of an an 
tient record, there are ſome circumſtances peculiar to 
the character of his mother, which muſt not be paſ- 
ſed unnoticed. 

It feems that when his father died, his mother (fays 
the record) was only a young woman, and havin 
for ſome time carried on an intrigue with a Welch 
lord, Mahel publiſhed her ſhame, which fo enraged 
the mother, that ſhe went to the court of Henry II 
and ſwore that he was not the ſon of his reputed fa. 
ther, but of another perſon with whom the had car. 
ried on a criminal converſation previous to her mar. 
riage. On this declaration, (which, according to the 
rules of the canon law, was ſufficient both to eſta. 
bliſn her own ſhame, and baſtardize her ſon) the king 
adjudged the eſtate to Sybil, the fiſter of Mahel, at 
that time counteſs of Hereford, who left five ſons - 
but they dying without iſſue, it returned to Bertha, 
the daughter of Mahel, from whom it deſcended to 
the great duke of Buckingham, who was beheaded for 
high treaſon in the reign of Henry VIII. 

The walls ſtill remaining of this antient fortreſs 
are very lofty, and the round tower, which ftands on 
an eminence, is almoſt entire. 

Har is a very agreeable town, pleaſantly ſituated 
on the banks of the river Wye, near the borders of 
Herefordſhire, That it was known to the Ramans is 
evident, not only from coins being frequently dug up, 
but alſo from the remains of ſome walls which appear 
to have been built by thoſe people, as the foundation 
either of a camp or city, - 1e 

Here was antiently a ſtreng caſtle, but it was al- 
moſt totally demoliſhed by Lewis, dauphin of France, 
who came to claim the crown of England in the reign 
of king John ; andnot the leaſt veſtige of it is now to 
be ſeen. T4 2 

The town is at preſent in a very flouriſhing ſtate, 
and contains ſeveral good houſes ; but there.are not 
any ſtructures that merit particular notice. 

he weekly market is on Saturday ; and the towa 
is diſtant from London 152 miles. - 
 BeaLT, BEAvHALT, or BUiLTH, is ſituated in a 
moſt delightful ſpot, on the banks of the river Wye. 
That it 1s a place of — ga is indiſputable, 
though the learned are not agreed whether it was the 
Ballzum Sylurum of the Romans, or not. Howeyer, 
that it was one of their ſtations is evident, from there 
being fill ſome remains of a camp; and pavements 
with other pieces of antiquity, have been diſcoverec 
at different periods. | | 

The Britons, when 5 fled into theſe parts from 

the ſuperior power of the Saxons, built a ſtrong caſtle 


mies. But the Engliſh, having taken poſſeſſion of it 
ſoon after the Norman conqueſt, one of the Welch 
princes ſeized upon it, and laid the whole in aſhes. [t 
was, however, afterwards rebuilt by the Mortimers, 
earls of March, but a fire having accidentally broke 
out in that part of the town next the river, in the yea! 
i690, the remains of the caſtle and many houſes were 
totally demolifhed. | 5 
The pleaſant and beautiful ſituation of this town 
has induced many people to ſettle in it; and of late 
ears a manufactory of ſtockings has been eltabliſhed 
in it, by which it many hands are conſtantly employed. 
The houſes, in general, are very neat, and the ſtreets 
regular and well paved ; but there are not any public 
ſtructures that merit particular notice. 
The town has two weekly markets, held on Mon- 
days, and Saturdays, and is diſtant from London 171 
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A Correct Liſt of the FAIRS in BRECKNOCESHIRE. 


' Places. Months, Days] Commodities ſold. 
117 Leather, H 
july 5 eather, Hops, Cat- 
Brecknock September | 10 tle, &c. = 
November | 17 
June 27 
Bealt October 2 | > Cat. Sheep, Horſes 
December | 6 
Crickhowell May 12 [Ditto and Goats 
— ſ———ů— 17 ; 
Hay Auguſt 12 {Cat Sheep, Horſes 
— 10 


Places. Months. Days] Commodities fold; 
3 an | 
March 12 | 
May 31 | | 
Talgarth July 10 cat. Sheep, Horſe 


September | 23 
November 3 


December 
April | 5 
IMay 21 
Trecaſtle —— „ Ditto and Hogs 
November | 13 
December 14 


OO ————- 


Roads in each, it mult be unavoidably attended with 


— 


As the Counties into which Wales is divided are in general ſmall, and the market-towns few-in number, (com- 
pared with thoſe of England) ſo were we to preſerve the ſame method as hitherto followed with reſpe& to the 


perpetual repetitions, which would be ufeleſs, and of courſe 


diſagreeable to our Readers. We ſhall therefore omit them in our Deſcription of the ſeveral Counties ſeparately, 
and give a complete Liſt of the whole at the cloſe of the Principality. 


_ — —„ 


S ECT. III. | 


Biography of BRECKNOCKSHIRE. 


AMES HOWEL, well known for his many hiſ- 
torical, and other works, was born in this county 
in the year 1596. He was inſtructed in grammar 
learning by a private tutor, and afterwards ſent to 
Jeſus College, Oxford, where he finiſhed his ſtudies, 
When he left the univerſity he travelled into fo- 
reign parts as agent to the proprietors of a glaſs-houſe 
in London; and afterwards made the tour of France 
as tutor to a young gentleman. 

On his return to England he was recommended to 
king Charles I. who promoted him to ſeveral benefi- 
cial employments at court, 

In the Long Parliament, which met in 1640, he 


— 


4, 


dently run himſelf in debt, he was arreſted and thrown 


part of his works. 

He remained ſome years in confinement, but was 
at length ſet at liberty by Oliver Cromwell, though 
it does not appear that he had any public employ - 
ment during his uſurpation. | 
Soon after the reſtoration of Charles II. he was 

made Hiſtoriographer Royal, and was the firſt that 
ever enjoyed that title. This place he held till his 
death, which happened in the beginning of Novem- 
ber 1666. He was buried in the Temple Church, 
where a handſome monument was erected to his me- 
mory. 

His works are at preſent little regarded, except an 
Abridgment of the Engliſh Hiſtory, and a volume of 
letters, the latter of which are written in a moſt ex- 


was returned Member for Richmond in Y orkthire, 


cellent ſtile, 


* * 
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CARDIGAN S HIR E. 
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An INSPECTION TABLE for this County. | 


CARDIGANSHIRE, Which is ſituated in the Dioceſe of St. David, and Province of Canterbury, 1 


—_ 


— 


—— 


Monmouthſhire and 
Montgomeryſhire, N. 
Pembrokethire and Caer- 

marthenſhire, S. 


And is about 100 miles 
in circumference, 


pe 


| Bounded by Extends Contains Sends to Parliament 
Radnorſhire and Breck- | In length about 40 | 5 Hundreds Two Members, viz. - 1 
_nockſhire, E. miles. 5 Market Towns 
The Iriſh Sea, W. In breadth 18 miles. 7 Pariſhes One Knight of the 


And about 3000 Houſes. | Shire 


And one Burgeſs for 
Cardigan, 


This county receives its name from Cardigan, the 


not known. 
TrtEGaRoON, the moſt central town in the county, is ſituated 202 miles north-weſt of London. 


: 1 


principal town, but from whence that is derived is 


60 | 8 B 
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SECT. 


but did not enjay his ſeat long, for having impru- 


into the Fleet Priſon, where he compoſed the greater 
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boo THE MODERN UNIVERSAL BRITISH TRAVELLER 


{ 8 T. I. 
Natural Hiſtory of CARDIGANSHIRE *. 


HE air and ſoil of this county vary in different 
parts : in the ſouth and weſt quarters, which are 
more level than the other parts of Wales in general, 
the air is mild and temperate, and the ſoil fruitful ; 
but the north and eaſt quarters being a continued 
ridge of mountains, are bleak and barren when com- 
pared with the reſt ; though even in the worſt parts 
of the county there is plenty of excellent paſture, and 
ſuch numbers of black cattle and ſheep are fed here, 
that it is called the Nurſery of Cattle for all England 
ſouth of the Trent. 

The principal rivers that water this county are, the 
Teivy, the Rydal, and the Iſtwith. 

The Teivy (called by Ptolemy Tuerobius) ſprings 
out of a lake called Lhyn Teivy, ſituated at the foot 
of the mountains in the eaſtern part of the county, 
At firſt it wanders as if loſt among the rocks till it 
reaches Yſtrad Flwr, after which it runs perceptibly 
by Tregaron Llanbedar, and falls into the [riſh Sea a 
few miles below Cardigan. 

The Rydal rifes on the north-weſt fide of the 
Plynlimmon mountains, and running ſouth and ſouth- 
weſt diſcharges itſelf into the Iriſh Sea. 

The Iftwith riſes in the north-eaſt part of the 
county, and after running nearly in the ſame points 
with the Rydal, falls into the fea near Aberiſtwith. 

All thefe rivers produce great plenty of various 
kinds of fiſh, and the ſalmen caught in the Feivy are 
eſteemed ſuperior to any other in Wales. 

In the northern parts of the county, particularly 
2bout Aberiſtwith, are ſeveral rich lead mines, which 
were diſcovered towards the latter end of the laſt cen- 
tury. * 

With reſpect to the inhabitants of this county, 
they are, in their manners, much the ſame as thoſe 
already mentioned in Brecknockſhire. 


. 
Topographical Deſcription of CARDIGANSHIRE, 


CARDIGAN, the principal town, and which gives 
name to the county, is ſituated at the mouth of 
the river Teivy, over which it has a handſome ſtone 
bridge. The river is navigable for ſmall veſſels, and 
there is a good key for loading and unloading mer- 
chandize. 

The town is not large, but the houſes in general 
are very neat ; and the town hall, where the aſſizes 
are held, is a very handſome ſtructure. The church 
is a very ſtately gothic editice, but does not contain 
any thing remarkable. The cuſtom-houſe is a hand- 
ſome building, as is alſo the county jail. 

The inhabitants of this town carry on a great trade 
with Ireland; and they have one of the beſt ſalmon 
fiſheries to be met with in Wales. 

The tide flows up to the town, and the mouth 
of the river forms an excellent bay, which is of great 
ſervice to ſuch veſſels as are overtaken in a ſtorm on 
their return from Ireland. | 

Near the bridge are the ruins of a ftrong caſtle, 


—_ 


This county, at the time the Romans invaded Britain, 
was inhabited by a warlike tribe called the Dimetz, who, 
for ſome years, made a noble defence againit the common 
enemy. 

Some time after the Norman Conqueſt a fleet was fitted 
out, and ſent to the coaſt of Wales, which did conſiderable 
damage ; and in the reign of William Rufus part of the 
county being ſubdued, it was put under the government of 
a Britiſh prince, named Kadugan ap Bledbin. It did not, 
however, remain long ſubject to the Normans, for Owen, 


_— 


formation. 


| rude gothic characters, it ſeems to have been ſet up 


which was built by the earl of Clare i ; 

Henry II. and — by Rhees ap Gryf the 7 

Adjoining to the caſtle was alſo a priory hy bl 
monks dedicated to St. Mary, and ſubordinate to = 
abbey of Chertſey in _ Some trifling rem : : 
of the building are ſtill to be ſeen, but not ſug; * 
to convey an idea of its original form. 9 

The town of Cardigan is under the government of 
a mayor, recorder, thirteen aldermen, and a c K 
mon council of thirteen of the principal inabitants, 
It has two weekly markets, held on Tueſdays On 
Saturdays ; and is diſtant from London 226 mile . 

In the year 1136, during the wars between N 
empreſs Matilda and king Stephen, the Welch ra * 
ged, in the moſt barbarous manner, thoſe — A 
that lay next their marches, murdering every a 
they met with. The king hearing of theſe BOD 
tions, ſent the earl of Cheſter againſt them _ * 
netrated with his army as far as Cardigan but ths 
Welch, who had no reaſon to expect any mer 4 
rallied their ſcattered forces, and attacked the Rn 
liſh with ſuch fury, that they were defeated 204 
Robert Fitz Roger, Pain Fitz John, both nonerful 
barons, with above 3000 men, were left dead —_—_ 
ſpot. The earl eſcaped with only a few of his ako 
for the remainder were ſo diſpirited, that they eve X 
ſuffered themſelves to be taken priſoners by the 8 
men. 

About a mile to the eaſt of Cardigan is a ſmalt 
village called LLan Gaepmor ; and in a field near 
it are many ſtones ſet upright, which are ſuppoſed to 
have been in that ſituation ever ſince the time of the 
Druids. There are great numbers of the like kind 
of ſtones in other parts of this neighbourhood, but 
many of them have fallen down, fo that in whos 
form they were placed originally cannot be known. 

Gold coins, or rather pieces of gold, with engra- 
ved figures on them, have been found at a ſmall vil. 
lage, called PENLRYN, near Cardigan, and as they 
were not belonging to the Romans, ſome have ima- 
gined they were Britiſh, and from that inferred that 
our anceſtors uſed coins long before Czfar's arrival in 
the iſland. This opinion, however, muſt not be 
credited too haſtily, for Cæſar tells us himſelf they 
had no ſuch thing as coins, and it is well known that 
he took every opportunity of procuring the beſt in- 
robably they might have belonged to 
ſome of the Phoenicians, who traded to the iſland in 
antient times, which opinion ſeems corroborated by 
ſome of the figures on them. 

Near the church of the ſame village was a huge 
ſtone ſtanding upright, but it has fallen down, and 
probably was a monument to the memory of fome 
perſon of diſtinction ; and from the inſeription, in 


about the eighth or ninth century. The words are 
in Latin, but ſo mutilated by tune that only the word 
Jacer is intelligible, 

There are ſeverat other villages in the neighbour- 
hood of Cardigan ; but neither of them contain any 
thing that merits the notice of a traveller, 

LLAMARTH is a town of great antiquity, but ſo de- 
cayed at preſent that it does not contain any thing 
worthy of particular notice. 'The whole town conſiſts 
only of one ſmall dirty ſtreet, and the houſes are very 
low and mean. It has, however, a weekly market on 
Tueſday, and is diftant from London 213 miles. 


LLANBEDOR ST. PETERs8, or, as it is commonly 
called 


„ 


the ſon of Kadugan, being of a reſtleſs diſpoſition, murder- 
ed ſome of the new ſettlers, for which he was obliged to ily 
to Ireland, and his father was deprived of his inheritance. 
In the reign of Henry I. the county of Cardigan was given 
to Gilbert Clare, who ſettled garriſons in it, and fortified 
ſeveral caſtles. But the Welch, not digelling the thoughts 
of ſubmitting to the Engliſh, frequently murdered ſuch as 
fell in their way, ſo that the whole county became a univerlal 
ſcene of rapine and bloodſhed, till the whole principality was 
reduced by king Edward I. 
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MPETER, is a very agreeable town, pleaſantly 
—_—_ the banks of the Teivy, over which it has 
a handſome ſtone bridge. + 

The church ſtands on an eminence near the town, 
from whence there is an extenſive proſpect ; but it 
does not contain any thing that merits particular de- 

iption. 
his town is an antient borough by preſcription, 
and is governed by a portreve, a ſheriff, and two con- 
fables, choſen annually. It has a weekly market on 
Tueſday, and is diſtant from London 198 miles. 

At a ſmall diſtance from the town the river Teivy 
collects itſelf as it were into a ſmall ſtream, and falls 
over a ſteep precipice, which affords a molt curious 
object for a traveller's notice, appearing at a diſtance 
like a white ſheet ſpread in the air. Many people viſit 
it to ſee the manner in which the ſalmon get over it, 
and it has always been efteemed the greateſt natural 
curioſity in this county. 5 

About a mile to the north of Llanbedor is a remark- 
able ſtone ſixteen feet high, three broad, and two 
thick; but for what purpoſe it was let up is not 
known, only that at preſent it ſerves as a mark to 
point out where this county joins to Caermarthen- 
a” here are ſeveral villages in the neighbuurhood of 

this place z but they are all ſo trifling as not to admit 
of particular notice. : 

T'REGARON is a very antient town, fituated on the 
- banks of the river Teivy; but it is at preſent a very 
poor place, the houſes being mean, and the ſtreets 
dirty and ill paved. 2 6 f 

The church is the only building that merits parti- 
cular notice. It is ſituated on an eminence, and has 
2 handſome and lofty ſpire. The winc.ows are of 
painted glaſs, and within are ſeveral antient monu— 
ments. 

This town is an antient borough by preſcription ; 
and the government is veſted in a mayor, aſſiſted by 
ſome of the principal inhabitants. 

The weekly market is on Thurſday, and the town 
is diſtant from London 202 miles. 

Near this town is a village called LRAN DRHREWI 
BRPVI, where a iynod was held in the beginning of 
the ſixth century, in which Dubrivius, archbiſhop of 
Caerleon, preſided, and by the unanimous voice of 
the prieſts, who compoſed that aſſembly, the opinions 
of the learned Pelagius were condemned. St. David 
was alſo preſent at this ſynod, by which we are able 
to form ſome notion of that famous miſſionary, for it 
ſeems that he exclaimed againſt Pelagtus as an heretic, 
not ſo much on account of his having aſſerted that 
the human will is free, as becauſe he differed in opi- 
nion from the Roman church, having embraced that 
of the Greeks, in which he was ſupported by Chry- 
ſoſtom, Baſil and Gregory Nazianzen. 

The church belonging to this village is an antient 
gothic ſtructure, and in it is preſerved as a curioſity 
a horn that ſeems to have been petrified, it being co- 
vered with different forts of ſhells. The people have 
a tradition that it belonged to St. David, and has re- 
mained in the church ever ſince his time; but that 
can only be a fable, as the ſtructure itſelf was not 
raiſed till many years after, 

Near the church are the remains of an antient con- 
vent, but when, or by whom it was founded, we are 
not informed. There is alſo a ſtone, on which is a 
very antient inſcription, but it is ſo rude and in- 
jured by time as to be totally unintelligible. 

Many Roman coins have been found here at differ- 
ent periods; and in a field, about a mile from the 
town, was diſcovered, ſome years ago, the foundation 
of an antient caſtle. It conſiſted of large ſtones, on 
ſome of which were inſcriptions, ſeemingly abbrevi- 
ations, ſo that they could not be underſtood. 

At a village called LHANELAR, in this neighbour- 
hood, was formerly a convent for monks of the Ciſter- 
tian order. It remained till the general diſſolution of re- 
ligious houſes, when its annual revenues amounted to 
$71. 5s. 4d. but not any remains of the building are 
now to be ſeen. 


At another ſmall village, called LHAanSANFRIEND, | 


2 


are ſome remains of a monaſtery, but by whom it was 
founded is not known, . 

The laſt place we ſhall mention in this neighbour- 
hood is STARFLOUR ABR, ſituated in a moſt delight- 
ful ſpot, near the borders of the river Teivy. It was 
founded in the reign of Henry II. by one of the 
Welch princes for monks of the Ciſtertian order, 
who had a little before that period procured a ſettle- 
ment in ſome other part of Wales. It was the bu- 
rying place of many of the Welch princes, and in it 
all their records and public deeds were preſerved till 
the reign of Edward I. when the whole fabric was re- 
duced to aſhes ; but it was afterwards rebuilt, and 
great part of it is ſtill ſtanding, which ſhews it to have 
been a moſt magnificent ſtructure, _— 

ABERISTWYTH, fo called from its ſituation at the 
mouth of the river Iſtwith, is a place of great antiqui- 
ty. It was formerly encompaſſed with a ftrong wall, 
and had a magnificent caſtle built by Gilbertde Strong- 
bow in the reign of Henry I. ſome remains of which 
are ſti]! ſtanding. During the civil wars of Charles I. 
a garriſon was kept here, and the inhabitants were 
allowed to coin money; but that privilege was ſoon! 
took away. 

The town is populous, and contains many good 
houſes. The churc!: is a handſome ſtructure, and the 
town houſe is both a neat and convenient building. 

At preſent Aberiit th is in a very flouriſhing ſtate, 
and has one of the gicateſt fiſheries in Wales; but 
the harbour is ſo choaked up, that it is with great 
difficulty ſhips can get in or out. 

The inhabitants likewiſe carry on an extenſive trade 
with Ireland, and _ of the interior parts of Eng- 
land are ſupplied with herrings from this place. Fi 
of almoſt all forts are taken in ſuch plenty here, that 
the people ſcarce conſider them as an article of pro- 
viſion ; but they become, however, extremely uſeful 
in reducing the other neceſſaries of life. 

Great quantities of lead are dug up in its neigh- 
bourhood, which, with bark for tanners, is ſent over 
to Ireland. 

The government of the town is veſted in a mayor, 
recorder, and a common- council of the principal in- 
habitants. The weekly market is on Monday; and 
the town is diſtant from London 203 miles. 

Before we quit this place, it may not be improper 
to take notice of ſuch fiſh as have been caught here 
at different times, not natives of our ſeas. | 

In 1732, in one night, no leſs than 113. tiſh, cal- 
led bottle noſes, were driven into the crevices in the 
rocks, where they remained till low water, and were 
taken by the inhabitants, who made great profit by 
them, the blubber being eſteemed ſuperior to that 
brought from Greenland. One of them was 15 feet 
long, and in his head was found a leaden bullet, 
which it was ſuppoſed had been ſhot from ſome ſhip 
at fea, Theſe voracious fiſh follow the ſhoals of 
herrings ; and we are told by ſome naturaliſts, that 
when one of them is mortally wounded, the others fall 
upon, and devour it. 

Many ſharks have been likewiſe driven aſhore near 
this town, as alſo great numbers of monk fiſh. Theſe 
voracious animals are generally ſuppoſed to follow 
ſuch of our ſhips as come from beyond the Cape of 
Good Hope; but they are ſeldom met with in our ſeas. 

Near Aberiſtwyth is a ſmall village called Lran- 
NIHANGLE, in which is an antient monument, ſup- 
poſed by ſome to have been erected in memory of one 
of the Welch bards. It is compoſed of four large 
ſtones ſet upright, with ſmaller ones near it, from 
which it is moſt reaſonable to imagine that it was 
originally a temple belonging to the Druids, 

LLABAPARN VAwR, the laſt town we have to 
mention in this county, is pleaſantly ſituated on the 
river Rydal, and by many ſuppoſed to have been a 
Roman ſtation. 

The church is a moſt noble gothic ſtructure, and 
was the cathedral of a Britiſh biſhop before the papal 
ſupremacy was acknowledged in this iſland. 

Though the town is little better than a village, yet 
it is an antient borough by preſcription, and is ge- 
verned by a portreve. But it has neither market or fair. 
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A Correct Lift of the FAIRS in CARDIGANSHIRE. 
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5 | 
; Places. Days] Articles fold, Places. Months. Days Articles ſold. | 
13 February 11 | 
5 þ Horſes and Pedlary || 1 1andyſel! ] Pam Turf I Sheep and Pedlary | 
8 . September | 19 [Cat. Sheep and | 
: 19 | Dirto and Cattle Llannarth | 22 [Cattle, — | 
apel St. Silim 7 [Pigs and Pedlary Llanwnen December | 24 Do. Cheeſe & Pedlary 
Llanwnog [January 14 [Cattle, Horſes & Pig 
C Cattle, Sheep, Hor- Auguſt 5 |? Carr 
appel Cunnon ſes, &c, Rhos Fair — 1 26 W 7 Horſes, | 
October 13 Go and Pedlary 
9 [Pigs and Pedlary September | 8 : 
8 Talſarn 4 November | 7 Ditto 
10 15 7 Horſes, Pigs, Stock. 
March 16 ( ings, Cloth, Fla. 
Cattle, Horſes, Tregaron 17 nel, &c. 
Pigs, Sheep and Sec. Tueid. Carel | 
Pedlary in October = 2 and Horſes | 
19 Yſtradmyrick Julß 2 CRE and 
| 
= 5 
8 — — —— 
CHAP IV. 


CAERMARTHENSHIRE. 


* 


— 


An INSPECTION TABLE for this County. 


td. 


FRY 


Caermarthenſhire, which is ſituated in the Province of Canterbury, and Dioceſe of St. David, is 


' Bounded by Extends | Contains Sends to Parliament | 
| 
| Brecknockſhire and Gla- | In length about 35 miles 6 Hundreds Two Members, viz. 
morganſhire, E In breadth 20 miles 8 Market Towns 
Pembrokeſhire, W. | And is 102 miles in cir- | 87 Pariſhes One for the County 
Cardiganſhire, N. cumference. And about 28,000 | One for the Town of | 
St. George's Channel Houſes, Caermarthen. | 
| and the Severn Sea, S. 


s — 
2 — 


Caermarthen, the moſt central town in t 


— 


| This county receives its name from the principal town Caermarthen, or, as it is called by the Welch, 
Kaer Vyrdhin, : 


he county, is ſituated 208 miles nearly weſt of London, 


. 


ee 


Natural Hiflory of CAERMARTHENSHIRE “. 


HE air of this county is much more mild and 
agreeable than that of the counties adjoining, | 
which is owing, in the firſt place, to there not being 


PI FIEIES 


Caermarthenſhire (together with Cardiganſhire and 
Pembrokeſhire) was, in the time of the Romans, inhabited | 


well cloathed with woods. 

The ſoil in general is exceeding fertile, and produ- 
ces not only plenty of wheat, but likewiſe moſt other 
kinds of grain. Thoſe parts laid out for paſturage 
are exceeding fine, and on them are fed great num- 
bers of cattle and ſheep. 


The principal rivers that water this county are the 
following, 


| ſo many mountains, and in the ſecond to its being 


by that tribe of the Britons called Dimetz. Pliny has allot- 
| ted this diftri& to the Silures ; but in this he was miſtaken, 


45⁵ 
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following, viz. the Towy, the Cothy, and the 
T - Teivy- | ; 

ge 8 Ves in Cardiganſhire, and running 
ſouth-weſt, falls into — George's Channel, a few 

iles 1 of Caermarthen. b 
7. 1 * — riſes near the borders of Cardiganſhire, 
and after running ſouth-weſt through part of this 
county, falls into the Towy, five miles above Caer- 
mer be Teivy riſes near the ſouree of the Cothy, and 
running ſouth-weſt divides this county from Cardi- 

anſhire, after which it falls into the Iriſh ſea. 

Theſe rivers, as well as the ſmaller ftreams, pro- 
duce great plenty of various kinds of fiſh ; and the 
Towy, in particular, abounds with excellent ſalmon. 

Here are great numbers of wild fowl, and coals are 
-6xceeding plentiful, there being ſeveral good pits in 
different parts of the county. a 112 

With reſpect to the inhabitants of Caermarthen- 
ſhire, they are in general much more polite than thoſe 
of the other Welch counties already deſeribed, ſo 
that a perſon who reſides among them, eſpecially at 
the county town, may imagine he is in one of the 


Englith counties. 


SECT. II. 
Topographical Deſcription of CAERMARTHENSHIRE., 


AERMARTHEN, the principal town in the 

county, and which gives name to it, is a place 

of very great antiquity. It was well known to the 

Romans, as appears from Antoninus, who, in his 

itinerary, calls it Maridumus, and reckons it the laſt 
Roman Ration in this part of the iſland. 

The town is pleaſantly ſituated on the north bank 
of the river Towy, over which there is a handſome 
ſtone bridge. The river is navigable to it for veſſels 
of 100 tons ; and there is a convenient quay for them 
to load and unload their merchandize. The houſes in 
general are well built, and the town is both large and 
populous. Many people of diſtinction conſtantly re- 
ſide in it, and, upon the whole, it is reckoned the 
handſomeſt and moſt polite town in South Wales. 

It was ſormerly encompaſſed with a ſtrong ſtone 
wall, and defended by a magnificent caſtle, ſome re- 
mains of which are ſtill to be ſeen. | 

Soon after the Normans entered Wales this town 
fell into their hands, and for a long time encountered 
with many difficulties, it being often beſieged, and 
twice burnt, firſt by Gryffyth ap Rhees, and then by 
Rhys his brother; but the walls and caſtle being af- 
terwards repaired by Gilbert earl of Clare, it was 
freed from thoſe misfortuhes, and became a conſider- 
able place, as it has ever ſince continued. 

After the eldeſt ſons of our kings became princes of 
Wales, they fixed their chancery and exchequer in 
this town for the ſouth part of their principality, 
which continued till the juriſdiction of the court and 
marches of Wales were taken away. | 

Before the reformation this town had ſeveral con- 
vents and chapels; but at preſent it has only one 
church dedicated to St. Peter, which is a ſtately 
gothic ſtructure, with a croſs and ſide iſles. 

The town-houſe is a handſome edifice, and the 
market-houſe is not exceeded by any in Wales, In 
the town is an academy, eſtabliſhed a few years ago, 
in which boys, the children of proteſtant diſſenters, 
paſs through a courſe of liberal education, 

The aſſizes and county courts are held here, fo that 
beſides the concourſe of people who come on affairs 
of trade, there are conſtantly great numbers of people 
reſide here who have buſineſs in the law. | 


As — 
— 


as appears from later writers, who have conſtantly given the 
name of Dimetia to theſe three counties. This word is ſup- 
poſed, with great probability, to be derived from the Britiſh 
name Dyved, by an eaſy change of the letter v into an m, a 
cuſtomary thing with the Romans ; and it is by this name 


60 


Caermarthen is a county of itſelf, and the govern- 
ment of it is veſted in a mayor, recorder, two ſhe- 
riffs, and ſixteen aldermen; with a townaclerk, ſword 
bearer, and two ſerjeants at mace. 

Their privileges were enlarged by a new charter 
meg in 1765, by which they are empowered to 

old a court once a month, and to make bye-laws in 
the ſame manner as in London. 

The town has two weekly markets held on Wed- 
neſdays and Saturdays, and is diſtant from London 
208 miles. 

About two miles to the eaſt of Caermarthen is a 
village called ABERGWILLyY, ſituated on a ſmall ftream 
that falls into the Towy. This village is exceeding 
pleaſant, and was formerly noted for a collegiate 
church, of which there are ſtill ſome remains. 

At a ſmall diſtance from this village, on the oppoſite 
ſide of the river, are the ruins of an antient caſtle, 
but by whom built is not known. 

About two miles to the ſouth-weſt of Caermarthen 
are the ruins of GREEN CasTLE, ſituated on a lofty 
eminence, which commands an extenſive proſpect of 
the river Towy. It is alſo called Caſtle Mole, and is 
ſuppoſed to be the ſame which Dr. Powell, in his 
Continuation of Lloyd's Hiſtory of Cambria, calls 
Humfrey's Caſtle. It is ſuppoſed to have been one of 
thoſe built by: Uchtred, prince of Merionethſhire, in 
the year 1138. From the preſent remains of this an- 
tient ſtructure, it appears to have been originally both 
ſpacious and magnificent. The greateſt part of the 
front is ſtill ſtanding, with many of the walls; and 
near it are ſeveral tall old elms, which makes the 
whole appear exceeding romantic. 

To the eaſt of Caermarthen is a place called CAx- 


TREBYCHAN, once famous for having a ſtrong fort built 


on a lofty eminence, ſome trifling remains of which 
are ſtil] to be ſeen, It is ſaid that, when the Romans 
were in the ifland, they diſcovered copper mines at 
= place, from which they extracted great quantities 
of ore. 

Near this place, at a village called Kato, is a flat 
ſtone, with a Latin inſcription to the memory of one 
Paulinus, ſuppoſed to have been one of the Roman 
commanders who was ſtationed here about the time 
thoſe people were preparing to quit the iſland, 

There is alſo another monumental ſtone, with a 


Latin inſcription at the ſame place, but of much later 


date than the other, and the Latin more barbarous 
and unintelligible, 

Beſides theſe, there are at this place many other an- 
tiquities, ſuch as pillars, tombs, &c. but moſt of the 
inſcriptions are ſo defaced, that their meaning cannot 
be diſcovered, | 

To the north of Caermarthen is CanTrRENAaw, or 
the GxeaT HunpreD, which was antiently a retiring 
place of the Britons, it being very woody and rocky, 
and full of uncouth ways, on account of the winding 
of the hills. | 

In the pariſh of Tre'lech, about eight or nine 
miles north of Caermarthen, is a remarkable barrow, 
called Krig y Dyrn, ſuppoſed to fignify the king's 
barrow. It is compoſed of a heap of ſtones about 18 
feet high, 150 feet in circumference, and covered with 
turf: it riſes with an eaſy aſcent, and is hollow on the 
tap, gently inclining from the circumference to the 
center, where there is a rude flat ſtone of an oval 
form, about nine feet long, five broad, and a foot 
thick, covering a kind of ſtone cheſt, conſiſting of fix 
more ſtones. This barrow is ſuppoſed to have been 
the burial place of ſome Britiſh prince of very great 


1 antiquity, 


LAUGHARN, LLANCHARN, or TALCHARN, is 2 
town of great antiquity, pleaſantly ſituated on the 
banks 


—_— 


that the ſaid three counties are ſtill known among the na - 
tive Welch. 

The tenth legion, called Antoniana, which ſerved under 
Oſtorius againſt the Silures and Ordovices, was in this 
county, as appears from ſeveral coins found in it, inſcribed 


ANT. AUG. and LEG. 
8 C 
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banks of the river Tave, where it falls into the ſea. It 
contains many good houſes, but not any buildings 
that merit particular deſcription. The inhabitants 
earry on a conſiderable trade to Ireland, Briſtol, and 
other places. | 

Near the town was formerly a ſtrong caſtle, ſome 
remains of which are ſtill ſtanding ; but the time of 
its being built is not known. It was given by Henry 
VII. to Rice ap Thomas, knight of the garter, but 
was forfeited by his grandſon Rhys Gryffith. It was 
afterwards granted to John Perrot, lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, who being attainted, it came by grant from 
the crown to fir Sackville Crow, who fold it to fir 
John Powell, judge of the Common Pleas, whoſe heirs 
are the preſent poſſeſſors. The walls appear to be 
entire, except in a few places; but there is not any 
part of the building at preſent inhabited. 
Oppoſite to this, on the other ſide of the river, ſtood 
LIAN REAN CASTLE, ſituated on a high hill, and 
commanding the mouth of the river. It was built 
by the ſons of Uchtred, prince of Merionethſhire, in 
the year 1138. It was afterwards in poſſeſſion of the 
Flemings and Normans, who inhabited the counties 
of Pembroke and Caermarthen ; but Ladelh, ſon of 
Gryffith ap Rhys, prince of South Wales, took it 
from them in the year 1145, and kept it, witha few 
men, againſt all the force they could raiſe. It after- 


wards underwent many revolutions, till at length it 


fell to the crown. Some parts of this antient build- 
ing are ſtill ſtanding, from which it appears to have 
been originally a ſpacious and ſtrong fortreſs. | 

Llaugharn has a weekly market on Friday, and is 
diſtant from London 233 miles. 

At a ſmall diftance from this town is a village eal- 
led Kitmarex Luwyp, in which have been found great 
numbers of eoins; and near it are ſtill the remains of 
a ſtrong camp. | 

- Alittle to the north of Llaugharn is a pleaſant vil- 
lage called ST. CLare, where was formerly a rich 
convent ſubject to an abby in France; but it was diſ- 


| folved with the other alien priories in the reign of 


Henry V1. and its revenues given to All Souls Col- 
lege, Oxford. | 

Near St. Clare ſtood WirLtanD ABBY, founded by 
Rhaeſe, ton of 'Theadore, prince of South Wales, for 
monks of the Ciftertian order. It remained till the 
general diſſolution of religious houſes, when its an- 
nual revenues amounted to 1251. 38. Gl. 

In the ſame neighbourhood is a ſmall village called 
Luax Boro, near which is a monument conſiſting 
of a rude ſtone, about thirty feet in circumference, 
and three feet thick, ſupported by four pillars, each 
about three feet high. It is called Gwal y Vilaſt, or 
Bwrdth Arthur; and the ignorant people have a no- 


tion that it belonged to the famous Britith king Ar- 


thur ; but this is not to be wondered at, when we 
conſider that they attribute every object of antiquity, 
which is great or extraordinary, throughout Wales, 
to that prince. 

NewcaASTLE IN EMLYN is a ſmall town ſituated on 
the banks of the river Towy, over which there is a 
handſome ſtone bridge. It had formerly a ſtrong 


caſtle, which was totally deſtroyed during the civil 


wars in the Jaſt century. | 

The town conſiſts of one good ſtreet tolerably well 
built; but it does not contain any wo ſtructure 
that merits particular deſcription, It has a weekly 
market on Friday, and is diſtant from London 220 
miles. 

'K1DWELLY is a poor town ſituated on a vaſt bay 
called Tenby. It was formerly of great repute, and 
had an exceeding good harbour, but that is now 
choaked up, nor do any ſhips of burthen come into 
it, the place being chiefly inhabited by fiſhermen. 

This town was formerly famous for a monaſtery of 
Benedictine monks founded in the reign of Henry I. 
by Roger biſhop of Saliſbury. It remained till the 
general diſſolution of religious houfes, when its an- 
nual revenues amounted to 381. but the whole of the 
building has been long fince totally demoliſhed. 


Here was formerly a ſtrong caſtle, of which there 


| 


are ſtil] ſuch remains as to ſhew that it 
been originally a ſpacious and magnificent (ru 
The town 1s an antient borough, and althor 3 
a poor miſerable place, is ſtill governed b "SN on 
2 Dy = 3 officers. It has a — or, 
t on 1 velſday, and is diſtan 
es. Y> : c from London 224 
In the neighbourhood of this tow 
| villages ; — neither of them — 2 mall 
* the notice of a traveller. 7 ang that 
LANELLY, or LLANELTHY, is 
pleaſantly fituated near the ſea li , — — * — . 
river called the Dules. The houſes in — 18 
handſome and well built; and the church * ** 
gothic ſtructure. The inhabitants carry — 
. with Ireland, in coals, cheeſe and other 
The weekly market is on Tueſda 
2 — wa 216 miles. Y, andthe town 1 
n the neighbourhood of this town is ; 
or rather a peninſula, called Bacyanis, —— — 
vent was founded about the year 513; but the 2 
con vents in that age were only houſes, adapted for = 
accommodation ot the itinerant preachers, after h d 
ws from their miſſion. : TY 
LIAN DILOoVAVR is pleafantly ſituated o 
of the river Tovy, over which 4 has a 2 
bridge. The town does not contain any thin on 
markable, only that it is exceeding populous — che 
pariſh is ſaid to be the largeſt in the county, The 
weekly market is on Tueſday ; and the town is al. 
tant from London 195 miles. 
About four miles eaſt of Llandilovawr are the re. 
mains of an antient caſtle, called CAxRKEN EN ſitu- 
ated on a high rock, from whence there is a moſt de- 
lightful proſpect. It was built about the reign of 
Henry. I. and paſſed through ſeveral hands til! Hen 
VIII. annexed its manor as a perquifite to the lord. 
deputy of Wales; but that office being afterwards 
aboliſhed, it returned to the crown, and is at preſent 
the property of a private gentleman. 
To the ſouth-weſt of Llandilovawr is Dzxeyss 
or DENEFAWR CASTLE, ſituated on a lofty eminence, 


| ſurrounded by tall trees, which gives it a very roman- 


tic appearance. It was one of the royal ſeats of 
South Wales, but becoming the property of the 
crown, Henry VII. made a grant of it to fir Rice ap 
Thomas, knt. in whoſe family it till continues. 

There are ſeveral agreeable villages in this neigh- 
bourhood ; but neither of them contain any thing that 
merits particular notice. | 
_ LiaxGapoc is a finall town, pleafantly ſituated 
between the rivers Brane and Sawthy, which ſoon 
after empty themſelves into the Towy ; but it does 
not contain any thing remarkable. It has a weekly 
— on Thurſday, and is diſtant from London 186 
miles. | | 

Near this town, a few years ago, a ſingular tranſac- 
tion took place, the particulars of which were as follow: 

One Mr. Powell, a gentleman of fortune, had lived 
ſome time on very bad terms with his wife, who was 
ſuſpected of criminal converſation with one Mr. Wil- 
liams, a young tradeſmen of the town of Llanymd- 
cot though no poſitive proof appeared of their 
guiit, 

Be that as it may, however, it is certain, that on 
the 8th of January, 1770, Williams hired about a 
dozen poor illiterate men, two of whom were tinkers, 
to murder Powell. One would ſcarce bekeve that 
twelve men could be found in a ſmall country town, 
little better than a village, who, for the ſake of a poor 
pecuniary reward, would undertake to commit a mur- 
der, eſpecially when the perſon who was to be the ob- 
ject of their diabolical fury had never done any thing 
to offend them. 

However, ſuch men were procured, and Williams 
marched as captain at the head of them till they came 
to Powell's houſe, where they found the unfortunate 
gentleman ſitting in his chair, not ſuſpecting any evil 
intentions againſt him; but when he ſaw Williams, 
he began to imagine his lite was in danger, and beg- 


ged 
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ged they would not murder him. The reſt of the 
conſpirators had diſguiſed their faces, and were armed 

with cutlaſſes, tuck ſticks, and. ſuch like weapons. 
With theſe inſtruments, of deſtruction, they cut and 

mangled the unfortunate gentleman in ſo barbarous a 

manner as cannot be repeated without horror, With 

a ſavage, premeditated, helliſh cruelty, they cut off 
ſome of his fingers, his lips, and other parts of his 

body, after which they ripped open his belly, fo that 

he fell down with his bowels in his hands, and they 

having thought he was dead, left the houſe with the 

{| expedition. | | 

1 which ſeldom ſuffers murder to eſcape 

unpunithed, ſoon led the people to diſcover where the 

miſcreants reſided. A deep ſnow happened to be 

upon the ground, and next morning, when the coun- 

try was alarmed, one Mr. Pogſon, a neighbouring 
gentleman, obſerving the traces of mens feet in the 

ſnow, meaſured the ſize of ſuch as were moſt viſible. 

It was remarkable that one of the ſhoes had exactly 

five broad nails in its heel, and near to where the foot 

had trod were ſeen ſeveral drops of blood. 

'Theſe circumſtances induced them to trace the 
natter as far as poſſible ; in doing which they found, 
that the perſon whofe ſteps they had diſcovered, had 
both come from and returned to the houſe of one 
Morgan, a 2 who ſold ale and other li- 
quors. On this, Morgan was ſubpœned to attend 
the coroner's inqueſt; but he denied knowing any 
thing of the affair, and was therefore diſmiſſed, with 
orders to attend the next day, in company with his 
wife and daughter, Morgan ſtill continued to deny 
the fact, but being ordered to pull off one of his ſhoes, 
it anſwered exactly to the print made in the ſnow, 
having the ſame nails that appeared ſo remarkable to 
thoſe who had taken the dimenſions; upon which he 
was committed to Caermarthen jail. | 

The greater number of the conſpirators were ſoon 


— 


after apprehended in different parts, but unfortunately 
Williams, who was the principal inſtrument in this 
bloody affair, eſcaped abroad, 

By a ſtatute made in the reign of Henry VIII. the 
juſtices of the court of King's Bench are-authorized 
to remove every cauſe of action at the ſuit of the 
crown, to one of the next Engliſh counties; and ac- 
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cordingly it having been certified to that court, that 
Mr. Powell was murdered in Wales, a writ of Ha- 
beas Corpus was granted, and ſerved upon the ſheriff 
of Caermarthenthure, ordering him to deliver the bo- 
dies of the priſoners to the ſheriff of Herefordſhire, in 
whoſe diftrit they were to take their tryals. | 

Accordingly they were all delivered up, and their 
trials came on, in a very folemn manner, before the 
late fir Joſeph Yates, at Hereford, on the 27th of 
March, 1770. It was neceſſary, in order to promote 
the ends 5 ublic juſtice, that one of the murderers 
ſhould be 3 — an evidence for the crown; and 
upon what he delivered in court, corroborated by the 
depoſitions of other witneſſes, fix of them, amon 
whom was Morgan already mentioned, were found 
guilty, and received ſentence of death, 

They were all executed, agreeableto their ſentence, 
after which the bodies of four were delivered to the 
ſurgeons for diſſection, and the other two were hung 
in chains, X: 

It is-impoſlible to read the account of this bloody 
affair, without reflecting on the depravity of human 
nature; nor can we think of the ſpeedy manner in 
which they were brought to juſtice, without admiring 
the wildom of that Providence that preſides over the 
affairs of the children of men. 

LLANYMDDOVRY (the laſt town we have to men- 
tion in this county) is pleaſantly ſituated on the banks 
of the river Towy, near the borders of Brecknock- 
ſhire, It is a place of great antiquity, as appears 
from many remains of Roman pavements having 
been dug up in its neighbourhood. There are alſo 
ſome parts of a military way that led to a ſtrong caſtle. 
about two-miles diſtant, of which ſome remains are 
ſtil! to be ſeen. i 

The church belonging to this town is ſituated on 2 
hill at ſome little diſtance ; but it is only a poor ſtruc- 
ture; nor are there any buildings that merit particular 
deſcription. 


The-town has a weekly market on Friday, and is 


diſtant from London 121 miles. 

A little to the north of this town is an agreeable 
village, called Ltansapwrn; but it does not con- 
tain any thing remarkable, | 


> 5 | | , 
A Correct Lift of the FAIRS in CAERMARTHENSHIRE. 
Places. 1 Months, [Days Articles ſold, Places, Months, D Articles ſold. 
; October 2 |} Cattle, Horſes and aly 31 
Aberguilly 0 — ( Ü—V 27 Pedlary 1 after 
| June 3 Epiphany 
= — „„ |. [Cutts Grabs 
Auguſt 12 Lland ow Sund. attle, Pigs, 
Caermarthen — 9 Ditto Whit Tueſ. ings, &c. ; 
October Wedn. afte: 3 
| November | 14 . 10 | 
» Augult 21 ovember | 26 |: | 
Cayo ! October 6 Dino Llandil | Cat. Horſes, Sheep, 
July g a andiloe june 21 and Wool 
ruſllwyn . Odober p | Ditto and Sheep May 6 | 
Fairbach November | 22 [Cattle, Horſes, Pedl. ek June 19 | f Horſes, Cat. Sh a 
May 24 „ September | 28 | f Cloth, Flann. Pedl⸗ 
: Cows, Calves, Cat. 
Kidwelly July | 22 1 Pedla November | 11 
October 29 _ 17 March 12 [Horſes and Pedlary + 
3 Mond. bef. Cattle, Horſes, and Aſcenſ. Day 
| 8 4 Whit Sund.] | Pedlary July 9 
Llanedy November 8 Ditto Llangadock Firſt Thurſ- Cat. Horſes, Sh 
Aſcenſ. Day day in 
WN 1 September 30 { Ditto September 
[Llandibec Whit Wed. Ditto December | 11 attle and Pedlary 
| 3 JR. 
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Places. Months. [Days Articles ſold. Places, Months. |Days Articles ſold 
Llan indairac Auguſt Ditto and Horſes . 6 Ma I 
langenor! Qober 73 Ditto 7 — i November -I Cattle and Þ edlary 
Llanon ecember | 10 [Ditto Mwrras Auguſt 21 |Ditto and Sh | 
lanſadwin ctober 5 (Cattle and Pedlary [|Mydrim March 12 Cat. Horſes & Plas 
Firſt Frida) Ditto June _ 
lanſawel _ May} 1 8 | Newcaltle ] Cat. Horſes, $ 
. g Ditto and Horſes | 
1 May 12 |] Cattle, Horſes, and 3 | | Fl * 
anvichange | October 10 Sheep Pavbodr Cattle, Tallow 
lanwinio — 12 —_ and Pedlary 15888 Pedlary 
| uly 17 P Aſcenſ. Da Cattle, 
Llanybiddar November | 7 | Cardte, Sheep, Three Lords ! brane | ve (| Fedlay r 
| —1 21 Horſes and Cheeſe 
* not having reduced the Iriſh; and gradually decli 
in his health, till at length he died 2 =o Army 
Ser. III. on the 22d of September, 1576, before he had com. 


Biography of CAERMARTHENSHIRE. 


IT7ALTER DEVEREUX, earl of Eſſex, (fa- 
ther of the earl of Eſſex whoſe life we have 
given in our account of Herefordſhire) was born at 
his father's ſeat in this county, in the year 1540. He 
received his firſt education from a private tutor, and 
afterwards finiſhed his ſtudies in King's College, 
Cambridge. . 
- Having an earneſt deſire to ſignalize his courage in 
ſome military exploits, he went a volunteer againſt 
the earls of Notthumberland and Weſtmoreland, 
who had taken up arms for Mary queen of Scots, 
then a priſoner in England; and in this ſtation he 
behaved with ſo much courage, that he was recom- 
mended to the favour of queen Elizabeth, who not 
only created him earl of Eſſex, but alſo honoured 
him with the order of the garter. , 
L He was ſoon after ſent over to Ireland, to ſuppreſs 
a rebellion that had broke out in that kingdom ; but. 
'the ſame malice and envy that afterwards ruined his 
ſon, contributed to fruſtrate all his attemps to ſerve 
his country. The neceſſary ſupplies were not regu- 
larly ſent over, which cauſed the army 20, Mutiny, 
and every thing went into a ſtate of confuſion. He 
was alſo repreſented as a perſon diſaffected to the go- | 
vernment; but her majeſty treated all thoſe reports 
ith that contempt they ſo juſtly merited, and order- 
ed Eſſex to remain in his office, telling him that pro- 
per ſupplies thould be ſent, in order to his proſecuting 
the war, until he had brought the rebels to a proper 
ſtate of ſubjection. | \ 
| It was reaſonable to imagine that the royal declara- 
Then would haye put a ſtop to all ſuch practices as the 
general had complained of; but it was not fo, for 
the ſame baſe invidious arts were practiſed, and the 
— of Eſſex ſo loaded with affliction, that he deſired 
leave to reſign. | | 
His enemies perſuaded the queen to grant his re- 
ven ; but he was unable to ſupport the thoughts of 


| brated work, The Practice of Piety,” which has 


pleated his 36th year. 

We cannot conſider the fate of this man without 
reflecting on that moſt odious of all vices, envy. He 
began to flouriſh as a gallant officer, and he might 
have lived to ſupport the, dignity of his country; but 
his ſuperior abilities expoſed him to the reſentment 
of thoſe wretches, who at laſt wrought his ruin 
before he had time to procure thoſe laurels he ſo ear 
neſtly courted. | 


Lewis BAYLy, an eminent divine, was deſcended 
from a good family, and born at Caermarthen in this 
county, ſome time in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
but what year is not certainly known, He was in- 
ſtructed in grammar learning at a private ſchool, and 
finiſhed his ſtudies in Morton College, Oxford, 
where he took his higheſt degrees, and entered into 
holy orders. 

is firſt preferment in the church was the living of 
Eveſham in Worceſterſhire, to which he was preſent- 
ed in 1608, and ſoon after appointed chaplain to 
Henry prince of Wales, and rector of St. Matthew's, 
Friday-ftreet, He was alſo appointed one of the 
chapiains in ordinary to James I. who, in 1616, pro- 
moted him to the biſhoprie of Bangor. 

He was a moſt excellent preacher, and the kin 
being exceeding fond of hearing him, he was obliged 
very frequently to attend the court, 

Whether he had faid any thing too freely in the 
pulpit, or for what other reaſon, is not known, but 
in 1621 he was thrown into the Fleet Priſon. How- 
ever, he was ſoon. after diſcharged, and retired to 
Bangor, where he died in the year 1632. 

Beſides other pieces he was the author of that cele- 


gone through many editions, and has, without doubt, 
been of ſervice to thouſands. It abounds with the 
moſt earneſt exhortations to a religious life, and 
points out both the promiſes and threatenings of God 
in fo plain and familiar a manner, as cannot fail mak- 
ing a ſenſible impreſſion on the mind of every reader, 
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and in the Province of Canterbury, is 


1 — 


GLAMORGANSHIRE, Which is ſituated partly in the Dioceſe of Llandaff, and partly in that of St. David, 


Bounded by 


Extends | 


Monmouthſhire, E. 
Caermarthenſhire, W. 
Brecknockſhite, N. 
The Briſtol Channel, S. 


In length 48 miles. 

In breadth 27 miles. 

And is about 116 miles 
in circumference. 


Contains Sends to Parliament 
10 Hundreds Two Members, viz. 
Market Towns | 
(18 Pariſhes One Knight of the Shire, 
And about 10000 Houſes, | One Burgeſs for the Bo- 
| rough of Cardiff, 
| 


This County is ſuppoſed, by ſome writers, to receive its name from a contraction of the Welch words 
Gwlad Morgan, or the county of Morgan, and to have been ſo called from a prince of that name, 
who ruled in this part of the country ; while others derive it from the word Mor, which, in the Bri- 
tiſh tongue, ſignifies the ſea, this being a maritime county. 2 


Neath, the moſt central town in the county, is ſituated 201 miles weſt of "PAR ON 


SECT. L 
Natural Hiftory of GLAMORGANSHIRE. 


THE air in the ſouth part of the county, towards 
the ſea, is temperate and healthful; but the nor- 
thern part, which is mountainous, is cold and pier- 
cing, full of thick woods, exceeding barren, and thin 
of inhabitants. The mountains, however, feed large 
herds of cattle, and from them iſſue ſtreams which 
contribute greatly to the fertility of the other parts of 
the county. Between the mountains are beautiful 
vallies, which not only produce remarkable ſweet 
graſs, but alſo large crops of excellent corn. The 
mountains yield coals and lead ore; and the ſouth 

rt is ſo fertile, pleaſant, and populous, that it is 
frequently called the Garden of Wales. 

There are many rivers in this _y the principal 
of which are, the Rhymny, the Taff, the Agmore, 
the Avon, the Neath, and the Tavey. | 

The Rhymny riſes on the borders of Brecknock- 
ſhire, and running ſouth-ſouth-eaſt ſeparates this 
county from Monmouthſhire, and then falls into the 
mouth of the Severn, to the eaſt of Cardiff, 

The Taff has its ſource in Brecknockſhire, ſouth 
of Brecknock, and running ſouth-eaſt by Llandaff 
and Cardiff, falls into the mouth of the Severn, 
about a mile to the ſouth-weſt of the mouth of the 
Rhymny. | | 

The Agmore riſes on the borders of Brecknock- 
ſhire, and taking its courſe to the ſouth, falls into 
the Briſtol Channel. 

The Avon riſes a little to the ſouth-weſt of the 
ſource of the Agmore, and after winding to the weſt, 
turns ſouth-eaſt, and falls into the Severn Sea at 
Aberavon. 

The Neath riſes in Brecknockfhire, and running 


* falls into the eaſt part of Swanſey Bay. 
1 , 


The Tavey riſes at the foot of the Black Mountain. 
in Brecknockſhire, and running ſouth-weſt paſſes by 
Swanſey, and empries itſelf into Swanſey Bay, 

The leſs conſiderable rivers of this county are, the 
Elay, the Ewenny, the Hepſey, the Melta, the 
Trawgath, the Duliche, and the Turch. 

All theſe rivers produce abundance of excellent fiſh, 
ark ſalmon, which is of infinite advantage in 
reducing the price of other proviſions, 

There is not any manufactory carried on in this 
county, the inhabitants of the interior parts living 
chiefly by huſbandry, and thoſe on the coaſt by trad- 


1 ſea. 

he people who live in the interior parts of the 
county, not having many opportunities of converſing 
with ſtrangers, are but little poliſhed in their man- 
ners; but thoſe who live towards the coaſt, whoſe 
commerce brings them acquainted with people of other 
parts, are both polite and hoſpitable. . 


er. 


Topographical Deſcription of GLAMOROANSHIR E. 


CARDIFF, or CAERDIFF, the county town, re- 


ceives its name from its fituation on the river 
Taff, which runs through it. It is a handſome, well 
built town, encloſed by a ſtone wall, in which are 
four gates, and the beſt in South Wales. The houſes - 
in general are uniform and handſome, and the ftreets 
broad, open and well paved. | 

There is a 1 bridge over the river Taff, to which 
veſſels of ſmall burthen can come up; and a commo- 
dious harbour, by which the inhabitants carry on A 
conſiderable trade to Briſtol and other places. 

The town conſiſts of two pariſhes, though at pre- 
ſent there is but one church ; for the other, about a 
century ago, was undermined by the river, and the 
greateſt part of it fell down, ſince which it has not 


been rebuilt. 
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+ pofiry the ſtair· cafe, on the nortir fide of the 1 


Bar whar principatty engages the notice of x tra- 
veller is, its antient caſtle, which is a large, ſtrong, 
ſtately edifice; and the conſtable of it is always the 
firſt magiſtrate of the town. This caſtle, together 
with the walls, was built by Robert Fitz Haimon, 2 
Norman, about the year 1190, who kept a garriſon in 
It, and lived with all the ſplendor of a petty ſovereign. | 
It was here that Robert, duke of Normandy, ſon of 
William the Couqueror,. was confined by order of his 
brother Henry I. The caſtſe was taken by Maelgon 
and Rhys Gryg, with prince Llewellyn's forces in 
1131. It is now a lordfhip belonging to the right 
honourable the lord viteount W mdtor. 

Ihe town is an antient corporation, under the go- 
vernment of a conſtabte, two bailiffs, twelve alder- 
men, twelve capital burgeſſes, a fleward, a town-clerk, 
and other officers. A court of record is held every 
fortniglit, of which the bailiffs, who are allo juſtices 
of the peace, are the only judges; and the aſſiaes for 
the county are always held here. 

In this town Robert, earl of Glouceſter, who died 
in 1147, founded a priory, which continued tilt the 
general diffolution of religious houſes; but not any 
remains of the building are now to be ſeen. 

There was alſo a convent of grey friars in the ſub- 
urb called Crockerton, without the eaſt gate of the 
ten; and another for white friars without the 
north gate; but all the buildings have been long 
lince tota!ly demolithed. : 

Cardiff has two weekly markets held on Wedneſ- 
days and Saturdays, and is diflant from London 165 
miles. 

To the ſouth of Cardiff is a ſmall iſland called Scii. 
LY, about three miles to the weſt of which is the iſland 
of BaRRy, ſo called from St. Baruch, who is. ſaid to 
Nave been interred there. 

LiaxDAFF is a very antient town, ſituated in a 
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bottom, on the banks of the river Taff. It is at pre- 


tent a poor decayed place, though dignified with a 
— 4 lee, and adorned with a magnificent cathe- 
J. 

It was made a biſhop's ſee about the year 490, by 
Jubricius, who was ſucceeded by St. Tilliau, to whom 
the church is dedicated. Biſhop Urban, about the 
year 1420, rebuilt the church, with two towers at the 
weſt end 89 feet high, of which that at the ſouth ſtil! 
remains, though two of its pinnacles were thrown 
down by the dreadful ſtorm that happened in the year 
1703. The north tower was built in the reign of 
Heity VIE. by Jaſper duke of Bedford ; but the pin- 
nacles and battlements were demoliſhed by the before- 
mentioned ſtorm. | | 

The body of the church has been rebuilt fince the 
beginning of the preſent century. It is in length 
from eaſt to weſt 263 feet, from the door of the choir 
to the altar 75 feet, and to the chapel, dedicated to 
St. Mary, 65 feet. The breadth of the church, and 
the heighth of the inſide of the roof are equal, being 
both 65 feet, and the heighth from the floor to the 
compaſs work of the roof 54 feet. Thereare no croſs 
iſles in this cathedral, nor is there a ſteeple in the 
middle; but the choir is as neat as can be imagined, 

The cathedral is the only building in the town that 
merits particular notice. The houſes in general are 
very mean, and the place fo poor, that it has not even 
a weekly market. It is diftant from London 167 
miles. | 

CAERPHILLY is a very antient town, pleaſantly ſitu- 
ated among hills on the banks of the river Rymney. 
At preſent it is only remarkable for the remains of a 
caſtle, which, for ſtrength and magnificence, exceeds 
all others, not only in Wales, but alſo in England, 
that of Windſor excepted. 

- The hall, or as ſome think it the chapel, is a ſtately 
room, about 70 feet in length, 34 in breadth, and 17 
in heighth. On the fouth ſide is an aſcent to it, by a 
ſtair-caſe about eight feet wide, the roof of which is 
vaulted, and ſupported by twenty arches, which, as 
you aſcend, rife gradually one above another. The 
entrance into the room from this ſtair-caſe is not in 


T Fhe figure ttrat fupports the firſt repreſents the head 


| biggeſt, has a cloth tied cloſe under the chin and about 


to fupport the beams. Fhere are aifo, on the fourh 


| fide, near the eaſt end, is a door about eight ſeet high, 


| hangs over its baſe in ſuch a manner that it is difficult 
to ſay, which is moſt likely to fall firſt. According 


of them are either Roman or Engliſh, and therefore 


ment encloſing an area of about ſix yards. The inicrip- 


the center, but ſomewhat nearer to the weſt end. Op- | 


a chimney about ten feet wide, on each fide of wh 
are two windows refembling thoſe of churches = 
they are continued down to the floor, and riſe hi h 
than the hall is ſuppoſed originally to have bane 5 
that the room above the hall received light thro: 1 
them. The ſides of theſe windows are adorned _> 
iculpture of leaves and fruit. In the walls . 
fide of the oom, are ſeven triangular pillars - 
equal diſtances. From the floor to the bottom of 8 
pillars is about twelve feet and a half. Each of th le 
pillars is ſupported by buſts which vary alternately. 


and breaſt of an ancient man, who has a long beard 
with two young men on each fide, all with diſnevelled 
hair. The next has the face and breaſts of a woman 
with a leſſer face on each ſide; the middlemoſt, or 


the forehead : the ſmaller frgures have folded cloths 
but not under the chin, and they have all braided 
locks. The uſe of theſe pillars feems to have been 


ſide, ſix grooves or channels in the wall at equal dif. 
tances : theſe are about nine inches wide, and eight 
or nine feet high; four of them are continued from 
the tops of the pillars, but the two in the center are 
about the middle ſpace between. the pillars, and come 
down. lower than the reft, having neat ſtones jettin 

out at the bottom, as if intended to ſupport ſome: 
thing placed in the hollow grooves: On the north 


whick leads into a ſpacious green about 70 yards lung 
and 40 broad. At the eaſt end are two large arched 
doors within a yard of each other, and there was a 
third near the ſouth fide much larger, and another op- 
polite to that on the weſt end. 

Among the many ſtupendous pieces of which this 
building was is 2 large tower, nearly 
towards the eaſt end, which every moment threatens 
deſtruction to thoſe who paſs it. Its height is not 
more than eighty feet, but from the top down almoſt 
to the middle runs a large fiſſure, by which the tower 
is divided into two ſeparate parts, ſo that each fide 


to the opinion of the ingenious Mr. Wood of Bath, 
who lay on his back for ſeveral minutes to view this 
dreadful ruin, its lineal projection on the outer {ide 
is not leſs than ten feet and a half. What renders 
it ſtill more remarkable is, that it has continued to 
project in this manner for many ages paſt ; nor have 
we the leaſt account, either from hiſtory or tradition, 
how it firſt happened. 

This caſtle is thought, by ſome, to have been ori- 
ginally built by the Romans, though it has not any 
reſemblance to their ſtile of architecture; and beſides, 
almoſt all the Roman cities, or forts, afford either 
inſcriptions, ſtatues, bricks, coins, arms or other 
antiquities, but it does not appear that any ſuch 
things were ever diſcovered here. There have, in- 
deed, been two coins found in this caſtle, one of 
which was ſilver, and the other braſs ; but neither 


are probably Britiſh, That of filver is as broad as 2 
fixpence, but much thinner, and on one ſide of it is 
the image of our Saviour, with a Latin inſcription, 
which ſignifies, Glory be to thee.” On the other 
fide the legend probably means, the money of the 
country of (Gwynedh, that is, North Wales. 
Beſides this caſtle, the town does not contain any 
thing remarkable, the houſes being low and ill built. 
It has a weekly market on Thurſday ; and is diſtant 
from London 159 miles. F 
In the neighbourhood of Caerphilly is a mountain. 
called Y MAEN His, on the top of which is a rough 
ſtone pillar about eight feet high, reclining a little to 
one ſide, and near the bottom is a ſmall entrench- 


tion on the pillar is in the Welch language, and ſig- 
nifies; | 8 
« May thou awake or riſe. 

From 
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7 hich we may reaſ onably ſuppoſe that it was ſet 
—_ he ried monument, in memory of ſome per- 


ſon of diſtinction. 


o the no N 00d MOR 
a5 from the preſent ruins of which it appears to 
3 


been a place of very conſiderable ſtrength. 
. was antiently a town of great re- 
but it is at preſent ſo decayed as to contain 
poor houſes, It is ſtill, however, a bo- 


\ 


pute 5 
only a few 


— 2 The weekly market is on Friday, and the 


is diſtant from London 167 miles. 
1 — is pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of 
the river Ewenny, over which there is a good ſtone 
bridge. It is a very neat town, the ſtreets being open 


and well paved, and the houſes in general uniformly | 


built ; but it does m _— any public ſtructures 
| it particular deſcription. 
—— of the town is veſted in à bailiff, 
choſen annually from among the principal inhabitants. 
It has a weekly . on FTueſday; and is diſtant 
,ondon 177 miles. ; | 
_ — {led LLANCARVEN, near Comwbridge, 
was antiently a monaſtery, faid to have been built 
about the year 500 by one Cadocus ; but not any re- 
mains of it are now to be ſeen. 2 5 ; 

About two miles ſouth-weſt of Cowbridge is a vil- 
lage called LLANBLYTHIAN, where are the ruins of an 

antient caſtle founded ſoon after the Norman Con- 

ueſt. It fell to the ſhare of Robert St. Quintin, 

one of the twelve knights who went with Robert 
Fitz-Haimon into Glamorganſhire about the year 
1992. It afterwards came into the poſſeſſion of Sir 
William Herbert of Swanſey; and is at preſent the 
property of the right honourable the lord viſcount 
Windſor. Great part of the walls are ſtil] ſtanding, 
from the appearance of which it ſeems to have been 
built more for ſtrength than beauty. 

In the ſame neighbourhood is a village called Ewxx- 
Ny, Where was a convent for Benedictine monks 
founded in the reign of king Stephen, but ſubordi- 
nate to the mitred abbey of Glouceſter. It remained 
till the diſſolution of religious houſes, when its annual 
revenues amounted to 781. but the whole of the build- 
ing has been long ſince demoliſhed. | 

At a village called LAN TwIrr, near Cowbridge, 
have been diſcovered the foundations of many build- 
ings ; and tradition ſays, it was formerly a large po- 
pulous town, but of that we have not any certain 
account. In the church-yard are two ſtones, one of 
which is adorned with rough carvings, and on it are 
engraved ſeveral words in the antient Britiſh language, 
but ſo defaced as not to be intelligible. The other is 
carved much in the ſame manner, and was formerly 
uſed as the pedeſtal of a croſs. It has been conjec- 
tured that theſe were ſet up by the Druids, but that 
cannot be, as ſome of the carvings repreſent croſſes 
and other ligns of the Chriſtian religion; nor do they 
any way reſemble the monuments of the antient 
Britons. 

About five miles ſouth-weſt of Cowbridge, near a 
place called Naſh Point, ſtands St. DoxnaTt's Cas- 
TLE, a very antient ſtructure, as appears from many 
Roman antiquities having been found near it. At 
what period this caſtle was built does not appear : the 
firſt time we find it mentioned in hiſtory is in the 
reign of William Rufus, when one of the Britiſh 
chiefs who poſſeſſed it was baſely betrayed by the 
Normans, who put him to death, and ſeized on his 
eſtate. It is ſituated on an eminence, from whence 
there is an extenſive proſpect, with gardens on the 
north and a fine park on the weſt. — additions 
have been made to the building at different periods; 
and it is at preſent the country ſeat of a private gen- 
tleman. 

BRIDGE-END is a ſmall town pleaſantly ſituated on 
the banks of the river Agmore. The river divides it 
into two parts, which are joined by a handſome 
ſtone bridge. It is a very agreeable town, but does 
not contain any public ſtructure that merits particular 
Notice, 


rth of Caerphilly ſtood MokLAsk E Cas- 


der the government of a portreve choſen. 


| of the twelve 


| may ride with ſafety. 


| Place. It has two weekly markets, which are held 


The weekly market is on Saturday, and the town 
is diſtant from London 178 miles. 

To the north-weſt of Bridge-end is ABERAVON, 2 
long ſtraggling town fituated on the river Avon, about 


two miles from the ſea. It is an antient borough un- 
der the government of a portreve, and had formerly a 
market; but that has been long ſince diſcontinued. 


Near this town is a ſmall village called Kynss, 
where was formerly a ſtrong caſtle belonging to Fitz- 
Haimon ; but not any remains of the building are 
now to be ſeen, 

About two miles to the north-weſt of Bridge- end 


is a ſmall village called MoxoAx, once remarkable 
for a convent of Ciſtertian monks, founded by Ro- 


bert earl of Glouceſter, in the reign of king Stephen. 
It remained till the general diſſolution of religious 
houſes, when its annual revenues amounted to 1811, 
Part of this building is ſtill left, and, with ſome mo- 
dern additions, is at preſent the country ſeat of a pri- 
vate gentleman. 

On the top of a hill, in the neighbourhood of this 
village, is a pillar of exceeding hard ſtone, four feet 


high, and about one broad, on which is a Latin in- 


ſcription, but ſo unintelligible, that only a ſmall part 
of it can be underſtood, which imports that ſome 
perſon was buried under it. | 

There is another monumental ſtone on the ſide of 
the highway near Morgan, on which is a Latin in- 
ſcription equally unintelligible as the other ; and the 
people have a ti adition that one of the Welch princes 
was buried under it. ? 

Between the rivers Agmore and Evenny ſtood 
Corr CasTLE, built by Robert Fitz-Haimon in 
the reign of William Rufus. Great part of the walls 
are ſtill ſtanding, from- which it appears to have been 
originally a ſpacious and ftrong fortreſs. | 

NearTH is an antient town pleaſantly ſituated on 
the banks of a river of the ſame name, over which 
there is a handſome ſtone bridge. It was formerly o 
great repute, but is now much fallen to decay: how- 
ever, it is ſtill populous, and the inhabitants carry on 
a good trade with Briſtol and other places. 

The caſtle is very antient, though we have not any 
account when it was founded. It was, however, re- 
built about the —— I090 by Richard Granville, one 

orman knights who aſſiſted Robert 
Fitz-Haimon in the conqueſt of this country ; but 
in the year 1231 it was almoſt reduced to aſhes by 
prince Llewellyn. Part of the walls are ſtill ſtand- 
ing, from which it appears to have been a magnificent 


| ſtructure. At a ſmall diſtance from the caſtle, on an 


eminence, is a fine ſeat belonging to a private gentle- 
man. . 
In the reign of Henry I. Richard de Granville, and 
Conſtance his wife, founded a convent here for monks 
of the Ciſtertian order. It remained till the general 
diſſolution of religious houſes, when its annual re- 
venues amounted to 132]. Some of the remains of 
this abbey are ſtill to be ſeen, though not ſufficient to 
convey an idea of its original grandeur. 

The government of Neath is veſted in a portreve, 
who is choſen annually, and ſworn into his office by 
the depury conſtable of the caſtle. The weekly mar- 
ket is on Saturday, and the town is diſtant from Lan- 
don 201 miles. 

In the reign of Henry I. the earl of Warwick con- 
quered that part of this county to the weſt of Neath, 
but it paſſed into other families ſince that time, and is 
now divided into two parts by the names of Eaſt and 
Weſt Gowerland. x7 

SWANSEA is a large town, ſituated near the ſea, and 
has an excellent Harbouꝶ in which an hundred ſhips 

The town is well built, and 
the inhabitants carry on a conſiderable trade, particu- 


larly in coals, there being great quantities in the 


neighbourhood, Theſe coals are ſent, not only along 
the coaſt of Wales, but alſo to ſome towns in Ire- 
land, by which conſiderable ſums of money are re- 
turned, Several capital merchants reſide here, and 
on the whole it is both a populous and flouriſhing 
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on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, and is diftant from 
London 205 miles. 

Swanſey Caſtle was built by Henry Beaumont, earl 
of Warwick, about the year 1113; ſoon after which 
Griffith ap Rhys ap Theodore, prince of South 
Wales, came before it, and deſtroyed great part of the 
out- buildings. One part of the caſtle is ſtill pretty 
entire, but the remainder is quite in ruins. It is the 
property of his grace the duke of Beaufort, lord-para- 
mount of Gowerland. | 

In the neighbourhood of Swanſey, before the re- 
formation, were ſeveral religious houſes ; but they 
are now fo totally demoliſhed that the places where 
they ſtood are ſcarcely known. 

Near Swanſea is a mineral ſpring, the water of 
which has been found very efficacious in removing 
fluxes and other diſorders occaſioned by weakneſs. 

About five miles ſouth of Swanſea is OvsTER- 
MovuTH CasTLE, pleaſantly fituated on an eminence 
near the ſea, from whence there is a delightful pro- 
ſpe. It was built by the earl of Warwick, in the 
reign of Henry I. but after having deſcended to ſeveral 
families, it came at laſt to the Somerſets, and now 
belongs to the duke of Beaufort. Great part of the 


walls are ſtill ſtanding, from which it appears to have 


been originally a place of great ſtrength. 
About eight miles ſouth-weſt of Swanſey is Ox- 
wic#-Bar, near which is PEXNaRTH CASTEE, built 
about the ſame time with the other, and in poſſeſſion 
of the ſame noble family. The front tower and ſome 
of the walls are ſtil] ſtanding, from the whole of which 
it appears to have been not only a ſtrong, but magni- 
ficent ſtructure. | 
Pexxrst, or PENRYZE, is pleafantly ſituated on the 
north-weſt- of Oxwich-bay, and was once famous for 
its magnificent caſtle, of which there are ſtil] ſome 
remains. It was built ſoon after the Norman Con- 
queſt, and ſurrounded by a deep ditch, which, in that 
age, was thought impregnable, except by ſtratagem, 
or treachery. | 
- The town is very populous, but, except the caſtle, 


does not contain any ſtructure that merits - 
notice. It has a . market on Thurlda. _ 
is * from London 219 miles. n 

A little to the north of Penriſe is a hi 
called HyN-BR N, on which is an —— CO 
of a large ſize, being a rough ſtone, ſu Ported N 
circle of ſix ſmaller ones, not above four feet high £4 
though the great one is ſuppoſed to weigh 5 j oc 
twenty tons. How, or for what purpoſe, it was fd 
erected is not certain, but, poſſibly, as an altar to ſ | 
crifice on, before the Druidical religion was debaled 
by the barbarous practice of offering human vidims, 

Near Penriſe is a point, or promontory, called 
WoRMSHEAD Point. It runs about a mile into th 
ſea, and at high water is ſo ſurrounded as to ap o 
like an ifland. At the utmoſt extremity of the Poir 4 
is a ſmall crevice in the rock, into which if duſt 1 
thrown it flies back again into the air, and 9 
perſon puts his ear to the crevice he hears a prodi- 
gious noiſe ; but this is not wonderful, for it is occa- 
fioned by the confinement of the air, and its paſſin 
with velocity from one cavern to another, | s 

Near the entrance to this point is Weerrey Ca 
TLE, ſituated on an eminence. It is a compact ſtrue- 
ture, and ſeems to have been deſigned more fox 
ſtrength than beauty. The greateſt part is till ſtand. 
ing, and now belongs to the lord Manſel. 

At LLANGENEEH, a ſmall village near Penriſe was 
a convent built by the earl of Warwick; but bein 
one of the alien priories it was diſſolved in the reign 
of Henry VI. 

The laſt place we have to mention in this county 
is LLWOHOR, a ſmall town ſituated on the borders of 
Caermarthenſhire. It was formerly a conſiderable 
place, fortified with a caſtle, which is now in ruins ; 
but at preſent it does not contain any thing remark- 
able, there being only a few poor houſes, and a ſmall 
gothic church. It is governed by portreve choſen 
annually at the court-leet of the manor; but it has 
neither market or fair, 
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A Correct Liſt of the FAIRS in GLAMORGANSHIRE. 


Places. | Months. Days| Articles ſold. Places | Months, Days Articles ſold. | 
; | | ; 
: ; November | 1 Cattle, Sheep and Februar Cattle and Stock- 
goed 2 Holy Thur“ |} Hogs landaff Tunit. Von“? ings 
une 29 May I 
ardiff 5 September | 8 {Cant Llantriſſent ö Auguſt ——| > Cattle 
ovember | 30 October 18 | | 
April | C Cattle, Horſes, Pigs, Llantwiff [June 11 Lambs 
Lene 2 Sheep, &c.—Thurſ.||Llenyher October 10 [Cattle, Sheep, Hogs 
Jul 10 | JÞ<f- Chriſtmas, Do. St. Mary Hill Auguſt 15 [cattle | 
aezphilly A y it 1 bet. Jan. 25, Furſt Trin. Thurſ.} | 
7 3 | ) Thurſ. in March, &||Neath July 13 | > Cattle, Sheep, Hog: 
13 18 firſt Thurſ. in May, September {| 12 | 
| Care great Markets St. Nicholas December 6 [Cattle | 
(april 23 May 17 
Cowbridge Auguſt 1 Cattle Penri July Wy: Cattle, Sheep and 
October 18 a September [——| { Hogs | 
Duffryn Auguſt 10 [Cattle December | 1 | | 
Ely July oh 22 Ditto a July i 19 
1 Mon. befor Cattle, Sheep, and Swanſe Augu 26 | > Ditto | 
orſynon | November | 30 | Hogs Dl 4 October 19 | 
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PEMBROKESHIRE: 


_ 6 


An INSPECTION TABLE for this CounTr. 


— 


PEMBROKESHIRE, Which is ſituated in the Province of Canterbury, and Dioceſe of St. David, is 


_ — 


the Iriſh Sea. circumference. 


%. 


And on the S. and W. by And is about gz miles in 


Bounded by Extends Contains | Sends to Parliament 
Caermarthenſhire, E. In length 26 miles 7 Hundreds Three Members, viz, 
Cardiganſhire, N In breadth 20 miles 1 City 


ö 


7 Market Towns One for the County 
145 Pariſhes One for Pembroke 
And about 4000 Hou- | One Haverford-weſt. 

ſes. 


— 


— 


/ 


This county receives its name from Pembroke, the principal town, which is derived from the Britiſh 
word Penvro, ſignifying a Cape or Promontory. 


Haverford-weſt, the moſt central town in the county, is ſituated 256 miles nearly weſt of London. 


_ 0 PI 


* 


S Kr. 1. 
Natural Hiſtory of PEMBROKESHIRE *, 


1 this county is, in moſt parts, greatly 
expoſed to the ſea, yet the air is exceeding 
healthy, and much better than might be expected in 
ſuch a ſituation; and there being but few mountains, 
the ſoil is in general very fertile. Thoſe parts ſitu- 
ated near the ſea coaſt afford excellent paſturage for 
cattle, while the vallies in the more interior parts 
produce fine crops: of wheat, and other grain, 

The principal rivers that water this county are, 
the Teivy, the Clethy, and the Dougledye. 

The Teivy being a river of Caermarthenſhire has 
been deſcribed in our account of that county. 

The Clethy riſes at the bottom of a hill near New- 
port, and running ſouth, falls into the Dougledye 
near Pembroke. 

The Dougledye riſes near St. David's, runs ſouth- 
eaſt, and pafling Haverword-weſt falls into the Chan- 
nel at Milford Haven. 

The leſs conſiderable rivers are, the Gwaine, the 
Bran, the Kiog, the Nevern, and the Radford. 

Theſe rivers produce abundance of excellent fiſh, 
and proviſions of all forts are exceeding plentiful 
throughout the county. | | 

Here are alſo various kinds of wild fowl, ſome of 
which are ſeldom ſeen in any other part of Britain. 
"Theſe are migratory ſea- birds that breed in the Iſle of 
Ramſey, and the adjoining rocks called the Biſhop 


— — 


* A conſiderable track of Pembrokeſhire, conſiſting of 
that part which lies weſt of Milford Haven, and between 
that bay and St. George's Channel, is called by the Welch 
Rqhoſs, which ſignihes a green field. In this diſtrict a colony 
of Flemings ſettled, by permiſſion of Henry I. at the time 
when the ſea had 4 through the dykes of their own 
country, and had done incredible damage. This diſtri 
was, in Camden's time, called Eittle England beyond 
Wales; and Giraldus, ſpeaking of the Flemings ſettled 
here, ſays, they were a ſtout, reſolute nation, ve offenſive 
to the Welch by their frequent ſkirmiſhes; and obſerves, that 


they were chiefly employed in the cloathing trade, and mer- 


01 


— — 


| 


| breeding-time. 


2 —_— —_— 


and his Clerks, To theſe places, about the beginning 


of April, annually, refort ſuch prodigious flights of 


various ſorts of birds as is almoſt incredible. They 
alſo commonly make a viſit about Chriſtmas, when 
they ſtay about a week, and then take their leave till 

Among theſe birds are, the eligug, razor-bill, puf- 
fin and harry-bird. The eligug lays but one egg, 
which as well as thoſe of the puffia and razor-bill, 
is as big as a duck's, but longer and ſmaller at one 
end. She never leaves her egg till it is hatched, nor 
then till the young one is able to follow her, all 
which time the is fed by the male. This and the 
razor-bird breed upon the bare rocks, without any 
ſort of neſt. The puffin and harry-bird breed in 
holes, and commonly in thoſe of the rabbits ; but 
ſometimes they dig holes with their beaks. Alltheſe 
four kinds of birds cannot raiſe themſelves to fly away 
when they are on land, and therefore they creep or 
waddle to the cliffs, and throwing themſelves off, 
take wing. 

Among the rocks, on ſome parts of the coaſt, the 
people gather in the ſpring a kind of ſea-weed, of 
which they make a fort of food, called in Welch 
Lhavan, and in Engliſh Black Butter. Having waſh- 
ed it clean, they lay it to ſweat between two flat 
ſtones, then ſhred it ſmall, and knead it well, like 
dough for bread, after which they make it up into 
large balls or rolls, when ſome eat it raw, and others 
fry it with oatmeal and butter. It is eſteemed excel- 

lent 


chandize, and ready to encreaſe their ſtock by any labour 
and hazard, both by ſea and land. The Flemings' way, or 
road, a work performed by them, may be ſtill ſeen extended 
through a long track of ground. The Welch, who were 
not well pleaſed with this colony, frequently attempted to 


drive them out, by ravaging and ſpoiling their borders, but - 


without ſucceſs. The annotator on Camden ſays, that all 
Wales, with their united force, ſeveral times inyaded their 
country, but the Flemings maintained their grbund ; and 
Rhoſs is ſtill inhabited by their deſcendants, who may eaſily 
be diſtinguiſhed by their ſpeech and cuſtoms, 
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lent againſt all diſtempers of the liver and ſpleen, and 
ſome affirm that they have been relieved by it in the 
ſharpeſt fits of the ſtone. 

This county produces great quantities of pit-coal 
and culm ; but it has not any particular manufacture. 

With reſpect to the inhabitants of Pembrokeſhire, 
they are in general very hoſpitable to ſtrangers, and 
in many reſpects greatly refemble the-Enghth, Which 
may be principally attributed to their being chiefly 
deſcendants of the Flemings. 


Topegraphical Deſcription of PEMBROKESHIRE. 


EMBROKE, the county town, and which gives 

name to it, is ſituated on a creek of Milford Ha- 
ven, in one of the moſt pleaſant parts of Wales. 
has two handſome bridges over two ſmall rivers that 
run into a creek, which forms the weſt ſide of the 
promontory. The town principally conſiſts of one 
long ſtrait ſtreet, in which are many handſome houſes 
chiefly jnhabited by merchants of great property, who 
carry on a conſiderable trade with Briſtol, Ireland and 


other parts. 
The cuſtom-houſe is a neat ſtructure, and there 


It 


2 


— 


that except in one place there is not a noſſkil;+., ar 
getting up to. it, and even that paſſage M . 
that it will not admit of more than two men a· breaſt. 
In the neighbourhood of Tenby is a village called 
MANNORBEER, where was a ſtrong caſtle ſuppoſed t 
have been built by the Normans in the reign of Wil. 
lim Ru It was held by the crown from the time 
of king Henry I. to the reign of James I. who, by 3 
— which was afterwards confirmed by his bon 
harles I. gave it to the Bowens of Trelloyne, from 
whom it deſcended by marriage to the-Phillipſes, Of 
this building there are ſill ſome conſiderable remains, 


from the whole of which it appears to have b 
ſpacious and magnificent ſtructure. 2 


About ſix miles to the weſt of Tenby, on a branch 
of the channel, is CARE W CasTLE, one of the moſt 
beautiful ſtructures in South Wales. The greateſt 
part of it is ſtill ſtanding, and the walls are of anamaz. 
ing thickneſs, built of large ſtones, and ſtrongly ce. 
mented with mortar. 

NARBARTH is an agreeable town, pleaſantly ſituated 
on the aſcent of a hill, from whence there is an exten. 
ſive proſpect. It does not, however, contain any 
thing remarkable, except the remains of an antient 
caſtle, built ſoon after the Conqueſt, which appears 
to have been a place of great ſtrength. : 

The town has a weekly market on Thurſday, and 
is diſtant from London 231 miles, : 


are three pariſh churches, but neither of them admit ; 
of particular deſcription. — 

In the reign of Henry I. a ſtrong caſtle was built 
here, of which there are ſtill ſome conſiderable re- 
mains. It is ſituated on a beautiful rock at the weſt 
end of the town. In this rock is a vault called Wo- 


gan, remarkable for having a fine echo, ſuppoſed to ] 


have been uſed as a ſtore-room for the garriſon, there 
being a ſtair- caſe leading into it from the caſtle, This 
fortreſs is remarkable for being the birth-place of 
Henry VII. and for the brave defence made by the 
garriſon for king Charles I. 

Before the retormation here were ſeveral convents, 
particularly one for Benedictine monks founded in the 
reign of William, Rufus ; but not any remains of ei- 
ther are now to be ſeen. 

The government of the town is veſted in a mayor, 
bailiff, and a common council of the principal inha- 
bitants ; and the repreſentative to ſerve in parliament 
is choſen by the freemen in general, the mayor being 
the returning officer, 

The weekly market is on Saturday, and the town 
is diſtant from London 256 miles. | 

Near Pembroke, on the ſea-coaſt, is BosHERTON 
MEEx, a large pool of water, and ſo deep that it eould 
never be ſounded. It is ſuppoſed to have a commu- 
nication under ground with the ſea, and before a ſtorm 
it-isſo convulſed, that the noiſe arifing from the foam 
of the water is heard at a conſiderable diftance. 

TENBVY, or T ENBEIGH, is an agreeable town fituated 
near the Briſtol Channel at the eaſtern extremity. of 
the county. It was — fortified with ſtrong 
walls and a caſtle; but the whol 
totally demoliſhed. It has an exceeding good har- 
bour, as alſo a road for ſhipping, and a very commo- 
dious quay, The inhabitants carry on a conſider- 
able trade with Ireland, particularly in coals. They 
have likewiſe a herring fiſhery, of which they export 
great quantities. OIL 

The government of the town is veſted in a mayor 
and bailiff, who are aſſiſted by a common * 
the principal inhabitants. It had formerly an hoſpital 
for lepers, but not any remains of the building are now 
to be ſeen. j | 

The town has two weekly markets held on Wed- 
neſdays and Saturdays, and is diſtant from London 

miles. | int, 

Oppoſite the town, almoſt adjoining: to the ſhore, 
is the little iſland of Caxpy, where was a fmall priory 
founded in the reign of Henry I. ſome remains of 
which are ſtill to be ſeen. 

There is alſo another ſmall iſland, near the town, 
called Luxpy, in which are conſtantly a prodigious 
number of rabbits, with different ſorts of wild towl. 
Fhe whole of this iſland is ſo encompaſſed with rocks, 


e have been long ſince | 


— About four miles north-weft of Narbarth is Lt. 
HAIDEN CASTLE, belonging to the biſhop of St. Da- 
vid's. It was formerly the principal reſidence of thoſe 
prelates ; but in the reign of James I. it began to fall 
to decay, when the biſhop procured a licence to ſell 
the furniture. After this it was ſuffered to go to ru- 
ins, though great part of the walls ſtill remain, which 
ſhews it to have been originally a magnificent ſtrue- 
ture. The biſhops are ſtill lords of the manor, and 
it is from this place they take the title of barons. 

Wis rox, or Wurs rox, is a place of great antiquity, 
and was formerly a handſome populous town; but it 
is at preſent ſo decayed, that it contains only a few 
mean houſes, without any public ſtructure that merits 
particular deſcription. It is, however, incorporated, 
and governed by a mayor, bailiffs, and ſome of the 
principal inhabitants, 

The weekly -market is on Saturday, and the town 
is diſtant from London 236 miles. 

HAVvERTORD-Weer (called by the Welch Hw!- 
fordh) is a very neat, well built town, pleaſantly ſitu- 
ated on the ſide of a hill, which forms part of the weſt 
bank of the-river Dougledye. It had formerly a ſtrong 
caſtle, and was ſurrounded by a wall, but both were 
deſtroyed during the civil wars in the laſt century. 

Here were allo ſeveral religious houſes, particularly 
a priory of Benedictines, great part of the walls ot 
which are ſtill ſtanding, Some years ago an cfhgy 
was dug up near it, repreſenting a bithop in his robes 
and mitre, fuppoſed to have been placed on the tomb 
of David Cherbury, biſhop of Dromore in Ireland, 
who died in 1426, and defired by his will to be buried 
in this convent, i 

There are three pariſh churches within the town, 
and one in the ſuburbs ;' but neither of them merit 
particular notice, except that dedicated to St. Mary, 
which is a handſome ſpacious ſtructure, with a very 
curious and lofty ſpire. | 

Here are alſo a commodious quay for ſhips of bur- 
then; a cuſtom-houſe, a handſome ſtone bridge over 
the Dougledye, a good free-ſchool, a charity-ſchool 
for boys and girls, and an alms- houſe for aged perſons 
of both ſexes, | 

The town is a county of itſelf, and enjoys many 
valuable privileges. It-has its own courts, and here 
the aſſizes are held for the county. The inhabitants 
carry on a great trade to Ireland and other parts; and 
both the town and neighbourhood abound with gen- 
try, ſo that it is one of the politeſt places in South 
Wales. . 

The government of the town is veſted in a mayor, 
ſheriff, a town-clerk, two bailiffs, and other propei 
officers ; and the repreſentative to ſerve in parliament 


is choſen by the freemen in general. The 
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town has two weekly Frarkets Held on Tueſ- 
Pp. Saturdays, and is diſtant from London 256 


miles. the north-eaſt of Haverford-Weſt is a 


A little to | : | 
ſmall village called SLEBECK, famous in former times 
for a rich priory founded | 
It continued to flouriſh till the general diſſolution of 


religious houſes, when its annual revenues amounted 


to 2111. 9s. 11d. | 
| — uk ſince demoliſhed, | 
Three miles ſouth-eaſt of Haverford-Weſt ſtands 


Picron-CASTLE, built in the time of William Rufus | 


by William de Picton, a Norman baron. 
"For want of iſſue male it deſcended from the Pic- 


tons to the Wigans, then to the Dones, and laſtly to 


the Philipſes of Kylſant, in whoſe family it continued 
eight generations, 
century 
the king, an | 
liament was able to take it. 
this antient fortreſs has been always inhabited, and 
that it is ſtill perfectly entire, * 

ſome ſtructure, conſidering the time in which it was 
built, its ſituation is very pleaſant, and near it are 
rows of lofty trees, which add greatly to the ſolein- 
nity of the place. | 


d it was long, before the army of the par- 


To the ſouth of Haverford-Weſt is a village called | 


PyLos, where was a convent of Benedictine monks, 


lince demoliſhed. | 88 
To the ſouth-weſt of Haverford-Weſt is Mixroxp 


Haven, univerſally allowed to be the beſt harbour in 
Great Britain, and as ſafe and ſpacious as any in Eu- 
rope. It has ſixteen deep and ſafe creeks, five bays, 
and thirteen roads, all diſtinguiſhed by their feveral 
names, in which, it is ſaid, a thouſand ſail of ſhips 
may ride in perfe& ſecurity, and at a ſufficient diſtance 
from each other: nor is there any danger of ſailing in 


or out with the tide, either by day or night, from | 


whatever point the wind may happen to blow; and 
if a ſhip in diſtreſs comes in without either anchor or 
cable, the may run aſhore on ſoft ooze, and there lie 
late till ſhe is refitted. The ſpring tide riſes in this 


harbour thirty-ſix feet, ſo that ſhips may at any time the expence of Peter de Lein, the then biſhop 
r : 


Dale harbour is a ready out-let for 
ſmall veſſels, where they may ride in two or three fa- |, 


be laid aſhore. 


thoms at low water. 
In the reign of queen Elizabeth, before-the Spaniſh 


Invaſion, two forts were began at the entrance of | 
ide, called Nangle and | 


Milford-Haven, one on each 
Dale Blockhouſes ; but they were never compleated. | 
A large rock called The Stack-rock riſes here above 
water, lying near the middle of the entrance between 
Nangie and Pals. :. :., 3 4b 


Penermouth is the opening of that branch of the 


haven, in which the town of Pembroke is ſituated; 
and here is kept the cuſtom-houſe of Milford. The 
breadth of the entrance between rock and rock is but 
200 yards at high water, and 112 at low water. 

There is a ridge of rocky ground that has the name 
of Carrs, which runs acroſs Milford Haven, from 
Peter-church towards Llanſtadwell, where it renders 
the landing place difficult to ſtrangers, from its not 
appearing at low water. 

Nayland is the place to which woolen yarn is 
brought from Ireland, and there alſo ſalt is refined, 
and conveyed to different parts of the country. 

aurenny is the place where large ſhips take in 
coal and culm, which are brought in barges from 
Creſwell at low water. 

Veins of copper ore have been diſcovered in the 
fea cliffs, ſome of which, of the grey and purple kind, 
are very rich : there are alſo ſome yellow and ſulphu- 
reous, but they have not been yet properly wrought. 

Lime: ſtone is ſo plentiful about this haven, that it 
gives the inhabitants an opportunity of improving 
the ground, and rendering it more fruitful than other 
parts of the county. | 
l he great excellency and utility of Milford-Haven 
1s, that in an hour's time a ſhip may be out of it, and 
ur the way between Land's End and Ireland. As it 


founded in the reign of Edward I. 


But the whole of the building has | 


During the civil wars in-the laft | 


. 


It is remarkable, that ſituated at the extremity of a high promontory that 


It is a ſtrong, hand- 


1 
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ſir Richard Phillips placed a garriſon in it for 


lies near the mouth of the Severn, à ſhip, in eight or 
ten hours, may be over on the coaſt of Ireland, or off 
the Land's-end in the Engliſh Channel; and a veſſel 
may get out of this place to the weſt much ſooner 
than from either Plymouth or Falmouth. This har- 
bour has been greatly improved by new works, at the 
expence of the government. 

ST. Davip's (which is called a city from its being 
the ſeat of a biſhop) was formerly a place of great 
repute ; but it is at preſent ſo hack decayed as ſcarce 
to deſerve the name of a village. It is ſuppoſed to 
have been a Roman town, and the Octopitarum men- 
tioned by Ptolemy ; but that is a conjecture not ſuf- 
ticiently ſupported by rational evidence, as neither 
coins or any other antiquities were ever diſcovered, 
nor is it reaſonable to imagine that ever thoſe people 
had a ſtation ſo near the weſtern ſea in this part of 


the iſland, | | 
The place is as romantic as can be imagined, being 


runs ſeveral miles into the ſea ; and it was probably 
owing to this that St. Patrick choſe it for his refidence 


before he went on his miſſion to Ireland. 

„St. David, who was either one of his diſciples, or at 
{ leaſt ſuch another recluſe as himſelf, ſettled here to- 
wards the latter end of the fixth century, and tranf- 


lated the primacy of Wales from ,Caerleon to this 


which remained till the general diſſolution of religious | Place, after which it became an archbiftiopric for many 
houſes, but the whole of the building has been long 


ears. | 
The ſucceſſors of St. David continued to exercife 


the principal juriſdiction over all Wales till the reign 
of Henry I. when that prince appointed a Norman 
eceleſiaſtie to the office, and he having profeſſed obe- 
dience to the ſee of Canterbury, it became ever after 
one of the biſhopries dependant on that province. 
The antient cathedral was built in the moſt roman- 
tic ſituation, and encloſed with a ſtrong ſtone wall, 
upwards of 1100 yards in circumference. The palace 
and all the houſes of the dignitaries were in this 
place, ſome of which are ſtill habitable, but the greater 
part are in ruins. The incloſure had four gates, in 


the latter of which the biſhops held their court. 


In the reign of Henry II. the old church was pulled 
down; and the preſent edifice erected in its ſtead; at 
It is 
a ſtately gothic ſtructure 300 feet in length; but it 
has been ſo much neglected that part of the roof at 
the eaſt end has fallen in. The weſt front is 76 feet 
broad, and the length of the croſs ifle 130 feet. The 
tower in the middle is 127 feet high, and the breadth 
at the body of the ſide iſles 72 feet, On the whole it is 
an exceeding good ſtructure in the gothic taſte ; but 
as few of its biſhops ever reſide in the place, it will, 


in all probability, like the town, fall to decay. 


There is not a dean belonging to'it, but the chap- 
ter conſiſts of the precentor, who has the ſame power 
as adean, a chancellor, a treaſurer, four archdeacons, 
nineteen precentors, eight vicars choral, and four 
choriſters ; from which we may very reaſonably ſup- 
poſe that it was formerly much better endowed than 
at preſent. | 

The epiſcopal palace is now in ruins, but from 
what ſtill remains, it appears to have been a noble 
and ſplendid ſtructure. The hall was 88 feet long 
and 30 broad, and all the other apartments were 
equally grand and magnificent, | 

In the reign of Edward III. John of Gaunt, duke 
of Lancaſter, founded a convent here for fecular 
prieſts, and ſo well endowed it with lands, that at 
the general diſſolution of religious houſes its annual 
revenues amounted to 1111. 16s. 4d. but not any re- 
mains of the building are now to be ſeen. 

St. David's has'a poor weekly market on Wedneſ- 
day; and is diſtant from London 272 miles. 

In the ſea, oppoſite the promontory on which the 
town ſtands, are five or ſix rocks called the Biſhop 
and his Clerks, which we have already mentioned as 
being covered with wild fowl, and are much dreaded 
by ſailors, many ſhips having been wrecked on them. 

Near theſe rocks is the imall iſland of Ramſey, 


from whence the packet boats uſed to go to Ireland, 
: and 
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and the ſea not being above forty miles broad, ſome 
part of the land may be ſeen, though but faintly, 
when the ſky is ſerene and unclouded. 

On a cliff? which hangs over the fea, about the 
diſtance of half a mile from St. David's, is a prodi- 
gious large ſtone, formerly placed on ſome ſmaller 
ones, and was doubtleſs one of the altars uſed by the 
antient-Druids. But the ſoldiers of the army belong- 
ing to the parliament, during the civit wars in the 
laſt century, conſidering it as a relic of ſuperſtition, 
removed its ſupporters, ſo that it now lies on the 
ground, | 

Fisk ARD, or FISCHARD, is a ſmall town fituated 
near the ſea, and moſt prohably derives its name from 
a fiſhery having been formerly eſtabliſhed at it, which 
is ſtill, in ſome meaſure, continued, though not pro- 
ſecuted to ſo great a degree of advantage. 
Gwaine falls into the fea near this place, which forms 
an execeding good harbour, only that it is dangerous 

in winter, when northerly winds infeſt the coaſt. 
The inhabitants of this town carry on a conlidera- 
ble trade, and the neighbouring country is fo well 
cultivated that it produces the beſt of wheat, and all 
other ſorts of grain. 

The town contains ſome good houſes, but no pub- 
lic buildings that merit particular notice. It is under 
the government of a mayor, a bailiff, and a common 
council, aſſiſted by their proper officers. 

The va od market is on 


diſtant from London 243 miles. 
NEewPeoRT is ſituated at the mouth of the river 


Nevern, which here forms a conſiderable bay, and is 
called by the Welch Trevdraeth, which ſignifies a 
town in the ſand. It was formerly famous for its 
magnificent caſtle, built in the year 1215, ſome of the 
walls of which are ſtill ſtanding, but not ſufficient to 
convey an idea of its original grandeur. 

The town is large, but the houſes in general are 
very mean. The church, however, is a handſome 
ſtructure ; and the inhabitants carry on- ſome trade 
with Ireland. | 

In the bay is a quarry of ſlates, which ſupplies all 
this part of the coaſt, and not far from thence is a 
vein of allum earth, | 
The town is an antient corporation under the go- 
vernment of a portreve and bailiff, It has a weekly 
market on Saturday ; and is diſtant from London 256 
miles. | 

Near Newport is a ſmall village called Nevern, in 
the church-yard belonging to which is a large rough 
ſtone, about fix feet high, whereon is engraved the 
figure of a_Roman ſoldier, and was probably ſet up 
about the time thoſe people left the iſland. On the 
ſouth ſide of the ſame church-yard are the remains of 
an antient croſs, on which are ſome fine carvings, 
with an inſcription now unintelligible, only that it 
appears to have been ſet up in memory of ſome great 
perſon, and the letters remaining are probably the in- 
itials of thoſe relations of the deceaſed by whom it 


was erected, | 
Near a ſmall village called PtxTErE Evau, in Ne- 


vern pariſh, are ſeveral rude ſtones placed upright in - 


a circular form, and in the middle is one higher than 


The river 


riday; and the town is 
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the reſt ſupported on three ſtone Pillars abo 


feet high. This is called by the Welch Y Gromte"! 
c 


which ſignifies bowing to a ſtone 

edly a place of words belongioe d tür lunar 
were all the other cireular ſtones of the = 
Great Britain and Ireland. The large ſtone bo Y 
ter was probably the place where the arch-druj Pow 
when he ſacrificed the human victims, and d Ui e 
his orations to the people, This ſtone is of Rn ech 
ing fize, and its being fixed in ſuch a tra 
convincing proof that the antient Britons were 1 . 
terly unacquainted with the principles of erke - 

In this pariſh is another very antient monut 14 | 
Su 444m | called Lhech-y-drybedh, that is the to 
pod; and ſome call it the Altar-ſtone. It is ſo na 
what of an oval form, and about twelve yards in c 
cumference, placed on four ſtones, one of which 15 
only two feet high, and bears no part of the wei * 
At one end it is about four feet and a half thick 0 5 
grows gradually thinner at the other, This f . 
was probably one of altars uſed by the Druids after 
they had deviated from their antient worſhip, by ng 
Itating the rites and ceremonies. of the Belgians Ern 
ſettled in the ſouthern parts of the iſland. 6 This a i 
nion ſeems to be confirmed by there being a fan 
aperture at the top of the ſtone, through which, iti; 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe, the blood of the victim * lt 
it was received into the cenſer by the prieſt, 

To the north-eaſt of Newport, at the extremity of 
the county, near St, George's Channel, is a vilſage 
called St. DoGMaAELs, where was antiently a convent 
for monks of the Benedictine order. It continued to 
flouriſh till the general diſſolution of religious houſes 
when Henry VIII. beſtowed its lands on one of his 
fayourites ; but how much its annual revenues as 
mounted to is not known. 


KILLGARRING, or KILGARAN, the laſt place we 


have to mention in this county, is a very antient 
town, pleaſantly ſituated on the north bank of the 
river Teivy. It has a large fiſhery for ſalmon, as 
well as other ſorts of freſh water filh, which brings 
conſiderable ſums of money to the inhabitants, 

The houſes in this town are in general very mean 
buildings, but the church is a handſome gothic ſtrue- 
ee, though it does not contain any thing remarka- 

e. 

Here was antiently a very ſtrong caſtle, ſaid to have 
been erected by Gilbert Strongbow, earl of Strygil; 
but others think its foundation was laid by Roger de 
Montgomery. Some of the walls are ſtil} ſtanding, 
from which it appears to have been a magnificent 
ſtructure. 

In the river Teivy, near the town, is a great ca- 
taract, or fall of water, and it is faid that when the 
ſalmon intend to mount the precipice, they bend their 
tails to their mouths, by which they aſcend with ce- 
lerity, and get over the cataract with the greateſt 
eaſe. | | 

The town is a borough by preſcription, under the 
government of a portreve and bailiff. It has a weekly 
market on Wedneſday ; and is diſtant from London 
228 miles, 
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Kilgarren Pedlary 


November 12 
May 29 


May 12 
June 1. 
] , I ; N . : 4 : 
Haverford-weſt ARM 4 Ditto 


Lawhaden November || 22 | Sheep 


2 


Auguſt 21 i Horſes and 
1 Cattle, Horfes and 


aencloch Ma | Cattle, Sheep, &c. 
Fir 2 Odder 10 2 Horſes, Pedlary 


Places. | Months. Day Commodities ſold. Months. Days] Commodities ſold, 
Febru [1341 = March 21 | 
Camraſs | oder" 12 { Cat Sheep, Horſes June 4 
Aſcenſ. Day July 5 | Cat. Sheep, Horles| 
Eglwyswrw Firſt Mond. Ditto September | 26 
1 aft. Nov. | 22 December | 11 
—— 27 Ditto 
ay 14 
Trin. Mon. 


july 10 Ditto and Horſes 
; 1 25 | | 


Se 

Whit Tue. 

May 4 

july 20 | Cat, Sheep, Horſe 
1 


October — - 
December 4 
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Biography of PEMBROKESHIRE. 


SSERIUS MENEVENSIS, by ſome called | 


Aſſer, a learned monk, was born in this coun- 
ty, about the middle of the ninth century ; and re- 
ceived his education in the monaſtery of St. David's 
(in Latin Menevia) from whence his ſurname is de- 
_ rived, 

It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe he made more than ordi- 
nary progreſs in his learning, becauſe we find that 
Alfred the Great, who was an excellent judge of real 
merit, made choice of him, not only as his chaplain, 
but alſo as his moſt intimate friend and companion. 

The king had ſuch a regard for him, that he pro- 
moted him to the biſhopric of Sherbourne; and it was 
by his advice that he eſtabliſhed public ſchools at 
Oxford, and ſeveral other parts of the kingdom. 

He wrote the life of Alfred, and was the author of 
ſeveral valuable tracts; but the time of his death is 
not certainly known. 


GIRAIpUSs CamBRENSIs, a voluminous writer, 
was deſcended of a noble family, and born near Pem- 
broke in this county, in the year 1146. He was firſt 
inſtructed in learning by a private tutor, and after- 
wards ſent to the univerſity of Paris, where, accord- 
ing to his own account, (for he poſſeſſed a diſtinguith- 
ed ſhare of vanity, and was ſo wiſe in his own con- 
ceit as to embrace every opportunity of extolling him- 
(elf) he made a moſt ſurpriſing progreſs in his ſtudies, 
_— 8 thoroughly compleated them, returned to 

ngland. 

His learning, which, for the age in which he lived, 
was really great, and his powerful connections, which 
were of ſtill more conſequence, procured him ſome 
conſiderable preferments in the church. He was alſo 


appointed chaplain to Henry II. and made ſecretary | 
to ear] John (afterwards king John) while that prince 


was in Ireland. 
But theſe emoluments were far from ſatisfying his 
natural ambition. He had long wiſhed to obtain the 


bithopric of St. David's, and by ſome ſiniſter means | 
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was elected to that ſee; but an appeal having been 
made to the pope in favour of another perſon, Giral- 
dus went no leſs than three times to Rome for con- 
firmation. His ſuit, however, was at length finally 


rejected, and he returned to England with all the 


agonies of a deſpairing mind. 

The time of his death is not known ; but from 
this period he ſpent the remainder of his days in ſoli- 
tude and retirement, during which he compiled his 
hiſtory of Britain, and many other pieces. 

His works are not deſtitute of merit, but the ſtile 
is ſo exceeding quaint and affected, and he diſcovers 
throughout ſuch boundleſs vanity, that it is almoſt 
impoſſible to read them without being diſguſted, 


Sir Jod PERROT (ſuppoſed. by many to have been 
a natural fon of Henry VIII.) was deſcended of an 
honourable family, and born in this county about the 
year 1527. He received his education from a private 
tutor, and being taken into the family of the marquis 
of Wincheſter, that nobleman, who had a great re- 
gard for his riſing genius, recommended him to court. 
He was honoured with ſeveral employments under 
Henry VIII. and in the reign of Edward VI. he re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood. 

Being a proteſtant he lived in retirement during the 


reign of queen Mary; but on the acceſſion of queen 


Elizabeth, he again appeared in public, and was ſoon 
after appointed lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 

In this poſt he acquitted himſelf with great vigi- 
lance and activity; but being naturally a man of a 
high ſpirit, and of an imperious temper, he was 
guilty of ſome ſeverities which laid him open to the 
intrigues of his enemies, who at length effected his 
ruin; for, in 1592, he was committed priſoner to 
the Tower of London, and being brought to his trial, 
was convicted of high treaſon. 

The queen, however, was ſo fully convinced of 
his innocence, that ſhe intended to have granted him 
a pardon ; but was prevented from ſhewing this mark 
of her clemency by his death, which happened in the 
Tower, in the month of September of the ſame year. 

He was a man of great bodily ſtrength and agility; 
and excelled moſt of his cotemporaries in feats of 
arms, and in the practice of chivalry. 
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An INSPECTION TABLE for this Covunry, 


_—_— 


a. 


RapxoRsHIRE, which is fituated in the Dioceſe of St. David, and Province of Canterbury, is 


* 


— 


to South 22 miles. 
And is about 100 miles 
in circumference. 


Montgomeryſhire, N. 
Brecknockihire, S. 


Bounded by Extends Contains Sends to Parliament 
Herefordſhire and Shrop- In length from Eaſt to 6 Hundreds | Two Members, vis... | 
ſhire, E. | Weſt 24 miles. 3 Market 'T owns | 
Cardiganſhire, W. In breadth from North | 52 Pariſhes One for the count 


And about 3000 Houſes. | One for the Borough of 
New Radnor. 


q 


EY 


This county receives its name from Radnor, the county town, which is called by the Welch Sir 
Vaes-ived. ] 


The town of Radnor is ſituated 157 miles north-weft of London, 


1 


* * 
na 


. I. 
Natural Hiftory of RADñNORSHIXE *. 


3 air of this county varies according to the 
different ſituation of places. On the hills it 
is exceeding cold and piercing, but then it is much 
more moderate in the vallies, though the people are 
frequently afflicted with agues. The lower part of 
the county is in general well cultivated, and produces 
excellent crops of barley; but the greateſt part being 
mountainous and barren, little uſe can be made of it, 
except feeding ſheep, which, however, turns to con- 
ſiderable advantage. 

This county is watered by ſeveral rivers, the moſt 
conſiderable of which are, the Wye, the Temd, and 
the Ithon or Ython. 

The courſe of the Wye has been already defcribed 
in our account of Herefordſhire. 

The Temd riſes in the north part of this county, 
and running eaſtward ſeparates it from Shropſhire, 
after which it takes its courſe ſouthward, and falls 
into the Severn near Worceſtcs, 


The Ithon riſes in the northern part of this county, 


and after a long courſe falls into the Wye at a village 
near Brecknock. 
The leſs conſiderable rivers are, the Clowdock, the 


— 
* * n.0. 


* This is one of thoſe counties which antiently made a 
part of the kingdom belonging to the Silures ; and in the 
time of the Heptarchy, as well as long after, was part of the 
kingdom of south Wales. 

It contains ſeveral barrows, and moſt of the mountains 


the Komans as monuments to the remains of the dead. 


have carns, or large heaps of ſtones, which were raiſed by | 


| 


| Dulas, and the Cameran ; all which difcharge them 


ſelves into the Ithon. 

There are ſeveral mineral ſprings in this county, 
but thoſe which moſt claim the attention of the c- 
rious are at a village called Llandrindod. They are 
three in number, have each different qualities, and 
are diſtinguiſhed by the names of, the faline pump 
water, the ſulphurous water, and the chalybcate rock 
water. 
| The ſaline purging water is called here the Pump- 
water, and from various experiments it appears to 
contain a neutral alt like native borax, a ſmall quan- 
| tity of bitumen, an atherial, volatile, mineral ſpirit, 
and a mineral oil. It is uſed in all icorbutic caſes, or 


ſuch other diſorders where there appears avy erup- 
tion on the ſkin, Moſt phyſicians preſcribe, that 
thoſe who drink theſe waters for any ſcorbutic diſor- 
ders ſhould alſo bathe, but if they cannot do that to 
rub the parts affected. The quantity to be drank 
muſt be ſuch as will produce two or three motions 
every day, otherwiſe it is not ſuppoſed to have the 
deſired effect. It is likewiſe preſcribed for the grave!, 
for which the patient muſt drink of it til] it produces 
the like effect as in ſcorbutic caſes ; but when he ha: 
reaſon to believe that all the gravelly particles are dil. 
ſolved, he muſt drink for ſome time the water from 
the ſulphurous ſpring, which is conſidered to be bot! 
| of a healing and cleanſing nature. 

Te ſulphurous water, commonly called = 3 
ü 2 
inking 


— 


n 


After the planting of Chriſtianity in the iſland, theſe carns 
became ſo deteſtable, from their being appropriated only to 
malefactors, that the molt paſſionate wiſh a man could ex- 
preſs to his enemy was, that a carn might be his ng 
Hence the Welch call the worſt traitors Carn-vradwar, au 


notorious thieves Carn-Lhadron. 


R A D N OR HIN. 


| 


linking water, has its name from the ſtrong ſcent 
and the blackneſs of the channel through which it 
aſſes. The eMuvia ariſing from it may be compared 
to'the waſhings of a foul gun, and it is ſtrongeſt in wet 
weather. From various experiments it appears to 
contain etherial, volatile, mineral ſpirits, a ſmall 
uantity of vitriolic acid, a mineral unctious mucus, 
a fine mineral oil, a ſubtle crocus, a perfect ſulphur, 
and a neutral ſalt of a briny calcarious nature. It is 
of great uſe in all ſuch caſes as require bathing, parti- 
cularly nervous diſorders and benumbed limbs. It is 
alſo recommended as efficacious in chronic com- 
plaints, but eſpecially old fores and ſuch diſorders of 
the ſkin as have maſtered the power of phyſick. No 
fixed determination can be made with reſpect to the 
uantity neceſſary to be drank ; but it muſt be regu- 
lated according to the judgment of the phyſician, the 
ſtrength of the patient, or the inveteracy of the diſ- 
eaſe. It is ſuppoſed to have anſwered the end when 
the ſtomach of the patient has been ſo cleared that he 
is more anxious for food than before, which, how- 
ever, muſt be given him in a very ſparing manner, leſt 
ſuch paſſages ſhould be obſtructed as are deſigned to 
convey the nouriſhment to the vital parts. 
'The rock water has this ſingular property, that a 
laſs of it taken up in a clear warm day is as bright as 
cryſtal ; but after it has ſtood ſome time, it changes 
to a pearl colour. While it continues clear it has a 
ſtrong chalybeate taſte and ſmell ; but they forſake it 
as it changes colour. From various experiments it 
appears to contain iron, ſalt, ſulphur and vitrio]. Its 
effects have been conſidered as very beneficial in att 
chronic diſorders proceeding from a laxity of the 
fibres; and particularly in ſcorbutic eruptions and 
weakneſſes of the nerves, and diſorders proceeding 
from the brain. It is alſo efficacious in obſtinate 
agues, obſtructions of the bowels, and flow nervous 


fevers. 
Many other virtues have been aſcribed to theſe wa- 


lutary purpoſes, it is needlefs to ſpeak farther of them. 

As there are many woods in this county the inha- 
bitants are well ſupplied with fuel : the rivers produce 
great plenty of fiſh; and, in ſhort, they are bounti- 
fully ſupplied with all the neceſſaries of life. 

With reſpect to their manners, they are nearly the 
ſame as thoſe in the county of Brecknockſhire; but 
the generality of them are very illiterate, which is not 
to be wondered at, when we conſider that there is not 
one free-ſchool in the whole county. 


S'E . II. 


Topographical Deſcription of RAD NVORSH IRE. 
R&D NOR, the county town, (called alſo New 


Radnor, to diſtinguiſh it from a village in the 
neighbourhood named Old Radnor) is ſituated near 


the ſpring head of the river Somergil, in a pleaſant - 


valley, at the foot of a hill called the Foreſt of Rad- 
nor, 

It is 2 handſome, well-built town, and like moſt 
others in Wales, was formerly ſurrounded by a ſtrong 
wall, and defended by a caſtle ; but theſe were de- 
moliſhed by Owen Glendower, and not any remains 
of either are now to be ſeen. 

As a borough by preſcription, it formerly enjoyed 
many privileges, which were-not only continued, but 
enlarged by queen Elizabeth, who granted it a char- 
ter of incorporation, to be governed by a recorder, 
two aldermen, and a common-council o twenty-five 
of the principal burgeſſes; and by this charter they 
are empowered to hold all pleas not only of debt, 
but alſo of the crown. It returns one member to 
parliament, who is choſen by all the free burgeſſes pay- 
ing ſcot and lot, and the recorder is the returning 
officer. | 
The weekly market is on Thurſday ; and the town 
is diſtant from London 157 miles. 

About two miles and a half to the weſt of this town 
is OLD Rapxos, from the ruins of which it is ſuppo- 
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ſed New. Radnor took took its riſe. It is a place of 
great antiquity, and, according to Camden, a garri- 
ſon was kept in it in the reign of the emperor I heo- 
doſius, under the command of the Phoenician regi- 
ment. It is, however, at preſent only a poor village, 
not containing any thing that merits the notice of 2 
traveller. 

About ſeven miles to the ſouth of New Radnor is 
a village called Parixn's CASTLE, from a ſtrong fortreſs 
being built there by one Pain, a Norman baron, in 
the reign of William the Conqueror, who had ob- 
tained a grant of lands in this county. It could not, 
however, be ſuppoſed, that the Welch, who were in 
a manner continually in arms, would ſuffer his ſucceſ- 
ſors to enjoy a quiet poſſeſſion of it; and accordingly 


we find, that during one of their incurſions, in the 


reign of Henry III. it was almoſt demoliſhed, and all 
the garriſon put to the ſword. There are not, at 
preſent the leaſt remains of it, nor does the village 
contain any thing that merits particular notice. 

Nine miles weſt of New Radnor is the village of 
LianDRINDoD, by which is a common fix miles long 
and three quarters of a mile broad; and in that part 
of it which lies in this parith are the medicinal ſprings, 
of which we have given a particular account in treat+ 
ing of the Natural Hiſtory of this county. This 
village contains many good houſes for the aceommo- 
nation of ſuch as come to drink the waters; and in 
general there are more polite people to be met with 
here, during the ſeaſon, than in any other place in the 
county, 

PRE STEIN, or PRESTEIGN, is ſituated in a rich val- 
ley, on the banks of the river Lug, near the borders 
of Herefordſhire, It is a neat well built town, and 
the fields and gardens in its neighbourhood bein 
well cultivated, the ſituation is exceeding delightfuf 
and pleaſant. 

'The aſſizes for the county are held at this town, 
and there is a jail both for debtors and felons. The 


ters; but while they anſwer the beforementioned fa- | ſtreets are better paved than is common in this part of 


the country, and in general the town is exceeding po- 
pulous. ' 

The principal trade carried on by the inhabitants 
conſiſts in making malt, there being great quantities 
of barley in the neighbourhoad, _ 

The town has a good weekly market on Saturday, 
and is diſtant from London 149 miles. | 

KNIGHTON is a very neat town, pleaſantly ſituated 
ina valley on the banks of the river Tweed, over 
which there is a handſome ſtone bridge. The town 
is greatly frequented by people from the — 
counties, on Which account there are ſeveral goo 
inns, though not any publie ſtructure that merits par- 
ticular deſcription. 

But what renders the town the moſt remarkable is, 
Offa's Dyke, which paſſes by it, and extends from 
the mouth of the river Nee to Weymouth. It was 
thrown up by Offa, king of the Mercians, to prevent 
the incurſions of the Welch; and we are told, that 
when Harold went to chaſtiſe the Welch for ſome 
depredations "committed by them in the reign of Ed- 
ward the Confeſſor, he made a law, that every Welch- 
man found on the Engliſh fide of the Dyke ſhould 
immediately have his right hand cut off. 

Knighton has a weekly market on Thurſday, and 
is diſtant from London 155 miles. 

From this town a road extends over a deſert and 
mountainous piece of land, called by the Welch Me- 
lienydth, that is, the Yellow Mountain. In the 
courſe of this track are the ruins of ſeveral caſtles, 
particularly thoſe of Kevn Lyks and Tinbod, the lat- 
ter of which ſtood on the ſummit of a hill, and was 
deſtroyed in the year 1260 by Llewellyn, prince of 
Wales. 

At the extremity of this mountain is a ſmall village 
called LieTHLIew, plzaſantly ſituated on the banks of 
the river Temd near the borders of Montgomery- 
ſhire; but it does not contain any thing that merits 
particular deſcription. : 

There is another village at ſome diſtance from this 
called CounkRSHIRE, where are ſome trifling remains 


of a convent, founded in 1143 by Cadwathelan ap 
Madoc, 
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Madoc, for monks of the Ciſtertian order. It re- 
mained till the general diſſolution of religious houſes, 
when its annual revenues amounted to 281. 178. 4d. 

Near this village is another called ST. Harmon, 
from a recluſe of that name, who formerly had a cell 
here ; bat at preſent it does not contain any thing re- 
markable. 

The laſt place we have to mention in this county 
is a ſmall town called RxyaiveR Gwr, where was 
formerly a very ſtrong caſtle ; but there are not at 
preſent any remains of it, except a deep trench cut 
out of the ſolid rock. Near the ſpot where the caſtle 
ſtood is a very antient chapel, adjoining to which are 
two of thoſe funeral monuments called barrows. 

But what moſt claims the attention of the curious at 
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this place is a high rock, near the top of which the ri- 
ver Wye collects itſelf, and falls with a dreadful 
force, in the ſame manner as the cataracts of the Nile 

or the fall of Niagara in North America. At a dif- 
tance it appears like a white ſheet ſpread out, and on 
a nearer approach the noiſe is ſo great, that it is ſome 
time before a perſon can properly recover his hear- 
ing. 

This part of the county is exceeding barren and 
mountainous; and in it are ſtill ſome remains of the 
vaſt extenſive wood, to which king Vortigern retired, 
after he found himſelf betrayed by the Saxons, whom 
he had imprudently called over to aſſiſt him againſt 
the Scots, | 


A Correct Liſt of the FAIRS in RADNORSHIRE. 


Places. Months. mor Articles ſold. 
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Places. Months. Articles ſold. 
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Saturday be- 
fore Febru- 


| Ditzo before] 
Howey May | 
Nitto before 
| Auguſt 
| Ditto before 
November 
Thurſday 
before Ea- 
ſter 
May 17 
October 2 
ſt Thurſ. 
in October 
| hurſd. bef. 
November | 11 


Knighton Ditto 


Pains-Caſtle 
Peny Bout 


Cat. Sheep, Horſes 
Pre ſteign 


| Firſt Tueſ- | 
day after 
Radnor Trinity Ditto 


Rhayador 


— 


Cattle, Sheep and} 
Horſes 


September {| 22 
December | 15 
May 4 12 
September | 27 
October 
June 25 
December | 11 


N 
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Auguſt 14 
October 29 
Auguſt 6 


— — 
September | 26 

Firſt Wed- Ditto 
neſday aft. | 


October 10 
December 3 | 
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ANGLESEA, Which is ſituated in the Province of Canterbury, and Dioceſe of Bangor, is 


= . 


_ — Ly * ** Aditi _— WT 


Caernarvonſhire by anar- | to South 17 miles. 
row frith or ſtreight, cal- | And is about 67 miles 
led Menai, — It is an | in circumference, 
Ifland in the Iriſh Sea, 
though reckoned at pre- 
ſent one of the counties 
of North Wales. 


Bounded by 5 Extends Contains | Sends to Parliament 
The Iriſh Sea on all parts, In length from Eaſt to 6 Hundre ds | Toe, Mendon: 2 
except the ſouth - eaſt, | Welt 24 miles. 2 Market Towns | I 
where it is ſeparated from | In breadth from North 74 Pariſhes One Knight of the Shire 


And about 1900 Houſes, | for the County 
One Burgeſs for the Bo- 
rough of Angleſea, 


— 


(the Engliſh Iſland.) 


Angleſea was called by the Romans Mona; by the Britons Mon, and Tir Mon, i, e. the Land of Mon, 
and Ynis Dowylh, or the Shady [fland; and by the Saxons Moneg. But it received its preſent name 
in the reign of Edward I. when it was conquered by the Engliſh, who called it Engleſea and Angleſea, 


| Beaumaris, the moſt central town in the county, is ſituated 242 miles north-weſt of London. 


- 
- 
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+ 
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SECT. I. | 


QF the antient inhabitants of Angleſea, their ſubduction 
by the Romans, and the various revolutions that bap- 
pened after their departure. 


A the time the Romans arrived in Britain Angle- 
ſea (and indeed all North Wales) was inhabited 
by the Ordovices, a brave, watlike people, who pre- 
ſerved their liberty in part till the reizn of Domitian, 
although they had been invaded in the reign of Clau- 


62 


dius, 


— 


| Tha Roman lieutenant Suetonius Paulinus, in the 
61 


year of the Chriſtian zra, having ſubdued the 
ſouthern part of Britain, marched into North Wales, 


in order to reduce the Ordovices, to whom the whole 


body of Druids had fled for protection. The Romans 
marched againſt them, but the Ordovices having 
croſſed the ſtreight of Menai, took refuge in this 
iſland. 

Suetonius knew that as long as the Druids were 
alive, they would encourage the people to ſtand out 


for their liberty; and therefore reſolved not to loſe 


this opportunity, eſpecially as he was apprehenſive 
thoſe in the ſouth would take up arms in his abſence. 


! He therefore ordered a number of flat bottomed boats 


to 
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Romans (who were ſufficiently ſuperſtitious them- 


the threats of frantic wamen and priefts, they ad- 
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5 Ge midg, inte Whey he pur the kegion; white the {+ 


horſe rode through the ftreight at low water, which 
may be done even at the preſent time, | 
When the Romans arrived on the oppoſite ſhore, 
they found the inhabitants drawn up i? a at body, 
in order of battle, while the Druids, in their prieſtly 
robes, with uplifted hands, ſtood uttering the moſt 
dregdtul-imprecations 0d the women ran like furies 


ith torches in hei Pin 2 purpoſe fo fe 
dle ts ths pres E ie wh +? intehded td 
burn ſuch of the Romans as might fall into their 


hands. 
For ſome time the horrid ſpectacle ſq. terrifieg the | 


felves) that they ſtood motionleſs, and many of them 
were killed by darts from the enemy. At length 
however, animated by their general, who dieſes 

to them the ſhame and diſgrace of being terrified by 


vanced their enſigns, attacked the Britons ſword in 
hand, and ſoon made tfemſelfes maſters M the Whole 
iſland *. 5 

Suetonius, having obtained this ſignal victory, 
ſized the Druids, and ordered his men, after binding 
them, to carry them to the piles of wood they Had 
erected, where they were all burnt together. He then 
ordered his men to cut down all their ſacred groves, 
and to demoliſh their altars; after whicli he ered | 
ſeveral forts in the ifland, but was obliged to leave it, 
in order to march to the ſouth againſt the heroic 
queen Boadicea. 3 

After this the Britons femained unintetrupted for 
many years, til] at length Jũlius Agricola marchEd to 
ps = an conquered the inhabitants of the iſland, 
and erected ſeveral forts ; and they were kept in ſub- 


ection by NE RH tit their fat departure from | 


the iſland. 
We muſtz not quit This part of the hiſtory of the 
antient Britons without taking proper notice of 
the diſtinguiſhed bravery and conduct of the Britiſh 
king Caractacus, who, — above nine e. * me 
Roman legions in continual terrpr. At length, how- | 
: he — deſeated in Shroplhice by O — and 
through the treachery © cen of The Bripantes | 
delivered Up to the cc Per, who fait him (with 
many orner raptives) prifoner to Rome. | 
His behaviour ol his bonds was truly noble 
and magnanimous, and eb inced the excellent diſci- 
pline in which he Rad be nurtured. He bore- all | 
the taunts and infults of his enemies with patience 
ard fortitüde, and was that very object ſo juſtly re- 
ſpeed and. reverenced on earth, | : 
E A brave man ſtruggling with the ſtorms of fate, 
And greatly falling, with a ſinking ſtate 


When, with his wife, daughters, brothers, and the | 


'othgr Britiſh captives, he appeared before the empe- | 


Tor Claudius, who was ſeated on his throne, in all the J 


—— pride dt victory, his countenance betrayed no 


unmaniy dejection; and when he came near the em- 


peror, In x voice properly ſuited to the 6ccafion, he | 
hus addreſſed that prince, then the maſter of his life, 
nd, what was dearer to him, bis liberty. x. 
f in the Battering days which frowered unnum- 
re pered 
« when all the delights of life were ſpread before me, 
the moderation of my mind had been conſpicuaus, 
de ] might have viſited this great metropolis, this 
te miſtreſs of the wofld, as a friend, and not diſgrace- 
fully been led before you as a miferable captive. 
© You might, without the leaſt diſhouour, have con- 
dc tracted a league with a prince, whoſe defcent was 
c royal, and who commanded many and powerful 


— 


— 


* 
wo p . * — 4 - - - | 244 g 4 


_— 


From a variety of circumſtances there are reaſonable 
"grounds to ſuppoſe that the field of battle was near Portha- 
mel, between a place called Pwll y fawch and Llaniden. 
Near {t are the remains of two or three ſmall Britiſh towns, 


— 


upon me; if exalted in rank, and 


e ntions- Nows © . i 
er dition and Gtuation f Re 77 gout ary —— 
«one Habs p enqor and glory of 
N yelty is a ſad contraſt to my melanchg} 
— appearance. Vet, poſſeſſed of the ſinews of . 
of immerrſe riches, of horſes, chariots d "Cake 
„ rounded with warlike ſubjets, was gon ＋ 
„ ſhould uſe all my efforts to preſerve m ſelf { * 
6 But the fates, alas ! decreed your Pew ee } 
de Fire fh681d | Fong our em- 
be uiiverſal, Md of courſe we 

« yief+ with the fubjedted World. My * Ay 
| *© however, has increaſed your glory, which, 7 
A tame]y ſubmitted, would not have been ſo ra 
£<.triqus : death would have buried the memor : _ 
« and would have affgned me a ſilent oblivion 4 Ex- 
< tend your triumph till farther : ſuffer me to li - 
cc * * your clemency, which, 0 
5 oftunate bravery, will remai 

40 8 to after . nnn 
This fpeech made ſuch an impreſſion 
peror, that Caractatus, and all — Britiſh price.” 
were ** reledfed from their bondage 188 

After the find departure of the Romans from Bri 
tain, the Ifland of Angleſea underwent various — 
| lutions, the moſt material of which were the following ; 

In the year” 877 Bothred, xing of Mercia, having 
marched into North Wales, invaded Anoleſe; and 
after burning all the houſes and forts, put the inha- 
| bitants' to the ſword. But Roderic, king of North 
Wales, - ſlaughtered the Mercians in their return 
home, and having cut off the greateſt part of their 
army, recovered this iſland, and ſent a new colony of 
\Þritons't9 inhabit it. | 

In the year 960 it was plundered by the Danes: 
and in 914 it fhared the ſame fate from a body of 
Iriſh. In 1096 William Rufus marched to North 
Wales, and fentz fleet to this Hfland; when the peo- 
ple plundered the inhabitants of their moſt valuable 
effefts, and then ſet fire to their houſes, 
rom that time till the feign of Edward I. it was 
often invaded both by the Iriſh and Engliſh; but that 
prince having ſent 2 powerful” feet” 3Falntit; the in- 
habitants were reduced te the greateſt diſtreſs, theit 
houſes being burnt to the ground, and many of then 
| put to the Wörd. At inis time was ſubj 
to North Wales, and Llewellyn, the prince of that 
"coumtry, finding himfelf likely to be dethroned, of: 
fered to conelude a peace, which was accepted by 
Edward; and ever ſince it has been ſubject to the 
crown of England, being rekoned one of the eoun- 
ties of North Wales. 


| Natural Hiſtory of ANGLESEA. 


* 


THE air of this county is very ſharp, which is not 
to be wondered at when we conſider that it is 
ſurrounded by the ſea. In many places, however, it 
is eſteemed healthy, eſpecially where the ground is 
high; but in the marſhes it is foggy, and the people 
are often afflicted with agues. 

The ſoil in general is exceeding fertile, particularly 


in corn, of which greater quantities are exported from 


this place than any other of the ſaine fize in England, 
Here are-ltkew+ſe-bred great numbers of cattle, and 
the beef is ſaid to be the beſt in the kingdom for 
victualling thoſe ſhips that go on long voyages. 
Horſes, theep and hogs are alſo in great plenty, 
and fiſh are taken. in ſuch numbers that if they were 
not to be exported the inhabitants could not conſume 


them. 5 | 
The ifland likewiſe abounds with wild fowl, which 
are of conſiderable advantage to the inhabitants, for 
not 


— 


hill, it is probable the Romans built their fort, (it being a 
lace of ſtrength, and conſpicuous to the whole iſland) an 
in it placed their whole garriſon. It is a Roman work, in 
the form of 'a half moon, and guarded by a triple wall, 


which,” in all likelihood, were then demoliſhed ; and in 
one of theſe (named Caer Idris) on the top of Gwydryn. 


defended on the back by a precipice. 
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not only their feathers bring conſiderable profits from 
the dealers in London, but the bodies, particularly 
of the puffin, are pickled, and ſent to various parts 
abroad. 

But the principal ſource of their riches is corn, for 

although the country appears at firſt fight barren, and 
the ſoil hard, yet no place can produce better crops, 
of which the inhabitants are ſo ſenſible, that the 
greater part apply themſelves to huſbandry, therein 
imitating the ſimplicity of thir anceſtors. 
Angleſea is watered by feveral rivers, all of 
which run exceeding rapid, and the water in moſt of 
them is as clear as cryſtal. The chief of theſe rivers 
are, the Brant and the Keveny. 4 

The Brant, which is a conſiderable ſtream, riſes a 
few miles welt of Beaumaris, after which it continues 


its courſe ſouth- weſt, and falls into a narrow bay near | 


Newburgh. | £412 

The Keveny riſes in the northern part of the iſland, 
and continuing its courſe ſouth-weſt falls into the fea 
near the influx. of the Brant, where it forms a con- 
ſiderable bay. ; | 

Beſides theſe, there are ſome ſmaller ſtreams, par- 
ticularly the Gewager, the Allow, and the Dulas ; 
but as moſt of them fall. into the Brant and Keveny, 
they do not admit of particular deſcription. 

The principal trade of this iſland (excluſive of corn 


and cattle) conſiſts in honey, wax, tallow, hides, and 
woolen and linen cloth. 


With reſpect to the inhabitants of Angleſea, they 


are in general very ſhy of forming any intimacy with 
ſtrangers : the greater part of them are employed in 
hutbandry and fithing ; and being, as it were, detached 
from the world, and unacquainted with ambition, 
they ſeem perfectly ſatisfied with the reſpective ſtations 
in which Proyidence has placed them. 


S ECT. III. 


Topographical Deſcription of Ax T ESEA. 
| > pps wn (the capital of the iſland, and the 


place where. the aſſizes and county courts are 
held) receives its name from a French word which 
ſignifies a beautiful moraſs, it being ſituated in a moor- 
ith ſpot near the ſea, on the weſtern bank of the ſtrait 
Menai. It was firſt founded by Edward I. who 
changed the name of the place (then called Bonover) 
to Beaumaris, 3 5 

The town principally conſiſts of two open well 
paved ſtreets, in which are many good houſes; and 
the church is a very handſome gothic ſtructure, 

But the greateſt ornament of this place is its ſtately 
caſtle built by Edward I. from the preſent remains of 
which it appears to have been originally one of the 
beſt ſtructures in North Wales. It conſiſts of a large 
lofty tower in the front, through which was the prin- 
cipal entrance, and four leſſer ones at the different 
corners. The walls are exceeding thick, the hall 
large, and all the apartments magnificent. It is ſur- 
rounded with a deep moat, over which is a draw- 
bridge, and muſt have been a very ſtrong place before 
the uſe of gunpowder was known in this iſland. 

'The government of the town is veſted in a mayor, 


recorder, two ſheriffs, twenty-one of the principal in- 


habitants, and a town clerk, with other proper offi- 
cers. 

The weekly market is on Wedneſday, and the 
town is diſtant from London 242 miles. | | 
Near Beaumaris is a village called PRMNON, where 
was a monaſtery founded in the fixth century, not for 
monks according to the order of the church of Rome, 
but for thoſe religious people who forſook, as it-were, 
the world, and lived in a ſtate of ſolitude, working not 


only to ſupport themſelves, but to ſupply the wants | 


of the poor, 

When the monks came into England in the tenth | 
century, they were encouraged to ſettle in this con- 
vent; but the building being then greatly decayed, it 
was pulled down, and a new one erected in its ſtead, 


z 


of which there are ſtill ſome remains. Tt continued 
till the general diſſolution of religious houſes, when 
its annual revenues amounted to 4ol. 178. gd. 

In the neighbourhood of Beaumaris are quarries 
of mill-ſtones of the grit kind, great quantities of 
which are exported. The harbour here is vary ſpa- 
cious, and in it are caught great numbers of various. 
kinds of fiſh, particularly herrings : the oyſters found 
here are exceeding fine, and prodigious quantities of 
| them are pickled and ſent to various parts both in 
England and Ireland. X 98 
Within a few miles of Beaumaris are ſeveral agree - 

able villages, all of which have fairs; but neither of 
them contain any thing that merits particular notice. 

| NewBURGH (called by the Welch Rhos vair) is 
| ſituated between the mouths of the rivers Brant and, 
Keveny, and is the only market town in the county 
except Beaumaris, from which it is diſtant about fix- 
teen miles. | | 
The houſes in this town are in general well built, 
and the ſtreets ſpacious and clean; but the harbour is 
| almoſt choaked up, the people having neglected to 
keep it in proper repair. The church and town-houfe 
are both handſome ſtructures ; but neither of them 
contain any thing that merits particular deſctiption. 
The government of the town is veſted in a mayor, 
recorder, and two bailiffs. It has a weekly market, 
on Tueſday ; and is diſtant from London 257 mites. 

At a ſmall village near this town was found, ſome 
years ago, a gold medal, which, from the inſcription,” 
appeared to have belonged to one of the latter em- 

rors. | ED ; 

A little to the ſouth-weſt of Newburgh is a village 
called LLANVAIER, where, in 1764, was diſcovered 
in a gentleman's garden, an earthen pot or urn, con- 
taining twenty pieces of Roman copper coin, nine. 
teen of which were of the emperor Carauſius, and 
one of Alectus. * 1b 

To the north. weſt of this village is ApeaFRaw, 
once a conſiderable town, but at preſent only à poor 
village. Here the princes of the iſland formerly kept 
their court, and had a ſumptuous palace, but not any 
remains of it are now to be feen. Here is ſtill, how- 
ever, a good harbour, and great numbers of fiſh are 
taken on the coaſt, ei herrings, which is q 
conſiderable advantage to the inhabitants. 

Many antiquities have been dug up near this place, 
particularly glaſs rings, ſuppoſed to have been conſe- 
crated by the Druids, and which were given to 
the people as' charms againſt witchcraft, Some' of 
them are green, and others of a deep blue with fine 
white ſpots, not unlike the colour of ſome African 
ſnakes now in the Britiſh Muſeum. ; 

Near ABERFRAW' is a {mall village called Fxecaton, 
remarkable only for being the hirth-place of William 
David ap Howel ap Jerworth, who was living in it 
in the year 1581, though he died ſoon after, and way 
then 105 years of age. He had three wives and two 
concub : the number of his children, lawfully 
begotten, was thirty-ſix ; of thoſe by his concubines, 
ſeven. His eldeſt ſon, Griffith ap William, 84 years 
old, had a great number of children and grand- child: 
ren : his youngeſt ſon, two years old, was alive in 
the ſaid pariſh, there being 82 years difference between 
his age and that of his brother: about 88 perſons de- 
ſcended from the old man, were living at the ſame 
time, and in the ſame place ; and it is faid there were 
about 300 perſons in all ſprung from him, and born 
in his life-time. He was of low ſtature, good com- 
plexion, ſeldom troubled with any diforder, moderate 


— 


J in diet, lived by tillage, and frequently exerciſed him- 


ſelf in fiſhing and fowling. His hearing, eye-ſight, 
and, indeed, all his ſenſes, continued perfect till with- 
in an hour of his death. | | 

HoLYHEAD is ſituated in a peninſula at the weſtern 
| extremity of the iſland, and has been long noted for 
being the ſtation of the packet boats between England 
and Ireland, from the latter of which places it is about 
80 miles diſtant. It is a poor trifling place, conſiſt- 
ing only of a few houſes, the chief of which are cal- 


culated for the entertainment of travellers. N 
; | | | 2 oon 
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Soon after the Romans left this ifland a ſtrong fort 
was built here, in order to ſecure the place againſt the 
depredations of the Iriſh pirates, who plundered the 
inhabitants in moſt parts of the coaſt. On the ſpot 
where this fort ſtood a coltegiate church was built in 
the reign of Edward III. which till remains, and is 
the place where the people attend Divine ſeryice. It 
is a venerable gothic ſtructure, with a tower, over 
which is a turret ; and near it are the remains of a 
ſmall convent and a chapel. 

In the reign of Queen Anne an act of parliament 
was procured by the inhabitants for erecting a falt- 
houſe here, which was carried into execution, but not 
meeting with proper encouragement, it has been long 
fince totally neglected. 

The harbour is both ſafe and commodious, and near 
it are caught great quantities of various kinds of fiſh, 
which are ſent to Ireland, and other parts. 

The plant called in Welch Gwimmon, and by 
the Englith Tang, grows on the rocks near the har- 
bour, of which the inhabitants make great advantage, 
by burning it to a fixed falt, called Kelp, which is 
uſed in manufacturing glals, and in the allum works. 
Samphire, ſo well known for making an excellent 
pickle, likewiſe grows upon the rocks on this part of 
the coaſt. 

In a field, near the town of Holyhead, are ſeveral 
Druidical monuments, conſiſting of ſtones ſet up in a 
circular form, in the ſame manner as thoſe we have 
already deſcribed in various parts as well in England 
as Wales. 

The town is fo poor a place that it has neither 
market or fair. Its diſtance from London is 274 
miles. 

Along the coaſt of this iſland are ſeveral harbours 
and bays for the reception of ſhipping, all which we 
ſhall mention in their proper order. ; 

About four miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Aberfraw, at 
the extremity of a long creek, is a bay or harbour cal- 
led MALLDDRATH, which is exceeding commodious 
for ſuch ſhips as are driven into it by ſoutherly winds. 
In the neighbourhood of this creek are ſeveral rich 
coal mines; alſo fine quarries of free-ſtone, and ſome 
veins of metal; but the people are fo blind to their 


own intereſt that they ſuffer them to be totally ne- | 


glected. 

On the ſame part of the coaſt is the harbour of 
CEMLyYN, very commodious for ſmall veſſels that trade 
here for corn, cheeſe and butter. 

In the neighbourhood of this harbour is a quarry of 
that kind of ſtone called the Aſbeſtos. When dug 
out of the rock it has the appearance of rag ſtone, but 
a piece of it being broken off and rubbed, it produces 
a ſubſtance reſembling flax, which. may be ſpun into 
yarn, and woven into a fort of cloth reſembling li- 
nen. This ſtone has been often mentioned by the 
antients ; and leſt the account of its qualities ſhould 
be conſidered as fabulous, we can aſſert with confi- 
dence that there is now in the Britiſh Muſeum a piece 
of the ſtone, ſome of the flax, with the thread, and 
a piece of cloth woven from it. 

To the eaſt of Beaumaris is RrDp-WRHART-BAx, 
the neighbourhood of which producing great plenty 
of lime-ſtone, a conſiderable trade is carried on in 
that article, by the inhabitants, to various parts. Here 
are alſo large quarries of mill-ſtones, of the grit kind, 
which are chiefly exported ; and near them are large 
looſe blacks of grev marble, which, if properly 
wrought, would make excellent pillars for building. 
This bay alſo produces rich ſand for manure, which 
is conveyed in {mall ſloops round all the coaſt of An- 
gleſea, and ſo fertilizes the land that it yields abun- 
dance of fine grain, particularly oats and barley. 
Here is likewiſe a good herring fiſhery, which em- 
ploys many hands, and brings conſiderable profits to 
the proprietors. | 

To the north-weſt of this bay is another called 
DaLas, greatly ſrequented by fiſhermen ; and many 
ſhips from Ireland come to it for butter, cheeſe, and 
fuch other articles as the iſland produces. | 

On the north fide of the iſland is AMLucn, a ſmall 
creek or cove ſituated between two large rocks ; but 


I} the paſſage is ſo narrow that a veſſel cannot turn in it. 


Many ſhips, however, from Liverpool ut into it f. 
corn, —_— —— _ other — : n 
verpool pilot boats lie afloat here to 
any veſſels in the offing. 3 _— 
his iſland was antiently covered with wood, and 
for that reaſon much frequented and inhabited by the 
Druids. We have already mentioned ſeveral of their 
monuments in different parts, but there are others 
which muſt not be-paſſed unnoticed. 

The moſt diſtinguiſhed of theſe is at a ſmall ro- 
mantic village called TRE“ R Druw. It conſiſts of 
twelve upright ſtones, each twelve feet high, and eight 
broad, placed in a femicircular form, and including an 
area of twenty paces diameter. This monument is 
called Bryn-gwin, or Supreme Court; and ſome- 
times Kerig y Brin-gwin, It was undoubtedly a 
Druidical temple, and in all probability the principal 
one belonging to them during their reſidence in this 
iſland. Some have imagined that it was a place where 
teſtival and Druidical entertainments were cxhibited - 
but that conjecture does not deſtroy the opinion of its 
being at the ſame time a temple, as it is well known 
that in all the heathen temples public entertainments 
were frequently exhibited to the people. It is very 
probable that this is the very place Mr. Maſon had in 
his thoughts when he thus painted the Druids temple 
in his Caractacus: 


——— —-Behold yon oak 

How ſtern he frowns, and with his broad brown 

arms 
Chills the pale plain beneath him : mark yon altar 
The dark ſtream brawling round its rugged baſe, 
Theſe cliffs, theſe yawning caverns, this wide cir- 

cus, : 
Skirted with unhewn ſtone = 
Theſe mighty piles of magic planted rock, 
Thus rang'd in myſtic order, mark the place 
Where but at times of holy feſtival 
The Druid leads his train. There dwells the ſeer 
In yonder ſhaggy cave on which the moon 
Now ſheds a fide-long gleam. His brotherhood 
Poſſeſs the neighbouring cliffs 
Mine eye deſeries a diſtant range of caves 
Delv'd in the ridges of the craggy ſteep -- 
And this way till another. On the leſt 
Reſide the ſages ſkill'd in Nature's lore : 
The changeful univerſe, its numbers, powers, 
Studious they meaſure, ſave when meditation 
Gives place to holy rites; then in the grove 
Each hath his rank and function. Yonder grots 
Are tenanted by Bards, who nightly thence, 
Rob'd in theſe flowing veſts of innocent white, 
Deſcend, with harps that glitter to the moon, 
Hymning immortal ſtrains. 


Near this antient monument are the remains 0” a 
Roman camp, oppolite to which is a large entrench- 
ment, ſuppoſed by many to have been thrown up ei- 
ther by Suetonius or Julius Agricola. 

A few miles to the north of theſe are ſeveral ſtones 
ſet upright, and over them is placed one of a moſt 
ſtupendous ſize. This was — one of the 
places where the Druids either ſacrificed, or met to 
determine diſputes in all affairs of a civil nature. 
Some, however, have ſuppoſed them to be funeral 
monuments; but it muſt be remembered, that the 
Druids, like the people in the preſent age, often hu- 
ried their dead near their places of worſhip. 

There is another monument of a later date at a 
village called Bop-Owyr. It conſiſts of a large 
ſtone, ſupported by ſmaller ones; but it has not any 
inſcription. It might poſſibly have been ſet up in me- 
mory of ſome ſingular event; though it is more likely 
to have been placed over the remains of one of the 
Britiſh princes. 

Near the ſame place are the remains of a convent, 
founded in the beginning of the thirteenth century 
for friars of the Franciſcan order. It continued till 


the general diſſolution of religious houſes ; but no ac- 


There 


counts of its annual revenues are left, 
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There are alſo the remains of another convent at 
PRISTHOL Mu, a ſmall iſland in the ſtrait of Menai. It 
was founded in the thirteenth century for black 
monks, and remained till the general diſſolution of 
religious houſes, when its annual revenues amounted 


to 471. 158. 3d. | 
The laſt — we have to mention in Angleſea is a 


* 


A. 


{ ſmall iſland called SxerrIEs, on which is a light- 
houſe, of great uſe to ſeamen. It is ſurrounded by 
the raging Iriſh ſea, and init are bred great numbers 
of that kind of wild fowl, called the puffin. A con- 
ſiderable fiſhery is carried on here, particularly in her- 


Ireland, : 


= 
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CAERNARVONSHIRE, which is ſituated in the Province of Canterbury, and Dioceſe of Bangor, is 


———— D— = ö 


— 


* 

Bounded by _ | Extends Contains | Sends to Parliament 1 

— | | | — 
The Iriſh Sea on the | In length from N. to S. | 7 Hundreds Two Members, viz, , | 
North and Weſt about 40 miles 1 City | 
The Strait of Menai on | In breadth from E. to | Market Towns One. Knight of the Shire 
the North-Eaſt W. 20 miles I 68 Pariſhes for the County I 
And by Denbighſhire on | And is about 100 miles in] And about 2800 Hou- | One Burgeſs for the Bo- 
the Eaſt and South. circumference. ſes. | rough of Caernarvon. | 


This county receives its name from the principal 


Arvon, for ſo the county was once called. Its name in Welch is Sir Gaernarvon, and before Wales | 
was divided into counties, it was called Snowden Fore/?, from a vaſt foreſt in it of that name. 
Caernarvon, the county town, is ſituated 251 miles north-weſt of London. 


town, Caernarvon, which ſignifies the fortreſs of | 
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rings, which are piekled and ſent to various parts of 
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Natural Hiftory of Carnnarvonnine “. 


THE air of Caernarvonſhire is exceeding cold and 
piercing, which ariſes partly from the great num- 

ber of lakes, but chiefly from the prodigious large 

and lofty mountains. The moſt diſtinguiſhed amon 


the latter is Snowden Hill, ſo called from the top of | 


it, like ſome others, being covered with ſnow eight 
or nine months in the year. Theſe mountains, to- 
wards the middle of the county, are ſo numerous and 


cloſe to each other, that they are juſtly called the 


Britiſh Alps. No ſooner does a perſon arrive at the 
top of one than another makes its appearance, accord- 
ing to the following pictureſque lines of Mr. Pope: 


So, pleas'd at firſt, the tow'ring alps we try, 
Mount o'er the vales and ſeem to tread the ſky ; 
Th eternal ſnows appear already paſt, 

And the firſt clouds and mountains ſeem the laſt. 
But thoſe attain'd, we tremble to ſurvey 

The grewing labours of the lengthen'd way ; 
Th' increaſing proſpect tires our wand'ring eyes, 
Hills peep o'er hills, and Alps o'er Alps ariſe. 


Some notion may be formed of the ſeverity of the 
air on theſe mountains, when it is conſidered, that 


while it rains in the vallies, the ſnow falls at the ſame | 


fime on the mountains. 

Thoſe parts of the county that border on the ſea 
are very fertile, and produce great quantities of excel- 
lent grain, particularly barley. On the mountains 
are bred prodigious herds of cattle, which are ſold 
to the Engliſh graziers, and fed for the markets in 
London and other parts. The vallies between the 
mountains are very pleaſant and fruitful, and the beau- 
ties of them are greatly hei by the contraſt of 
the dreary waſtes with which they are ſurrounded, 

There are many rivers in this county, only two of 


which merit particular deſcription, namely, the Con- 


way and the Seiont. 
1 he Conway has its ſource from a lake called Llyn 


Conway, fituated where the counties of Caernarvon, 
Denbigh and Merioneth meet, and after running 
northward, in which courſe it receives the additions 
of ſome other ſtreams, falls into the Iriſh Sea at Aber- 


conway. It is remarkable that this river is navigable _ 


| 


from the ſea till within four miles of its ſource, al- 
though its whole length does not exceed twelve miles, 
The Sciont riſes in the eaſtern part of the county, 
and after running ſome way ſouth turns weſtward, and 
falls into the Sea at Caernarvon. 
Beſides theſe, and ſeveral nameleſs rivers, there are 


in this county many lakes, ſome. of which derive theig 


i 


">" 


„ Caernarvonſhire, in the time of the Romans, was part 


of the country of the Ordovices, of whom mention has been 


ade 
— that after the departure en — — Britons 
xetired to this of the iſland, whi defended againſt 
the Engliſh til they were finally, conquered by Edward I. 
Llewellyn ap Griffith, prince of the country at this time, 
was, in conſequence of the ſucceſs of Edward, reduced to 
ts neceſiity of holding this county and Angleſea as tenant 
in fee to the:crown, paying 100 marks yearly ; but being 
after inftigated by his brother David to take up arms, 
farprized-lord Clifford, the king's general, on the fron- 
s, whom he took priſoner, after killing ſeveral of his 
en. Penetrating ſtiſ farther into the Englifh territories, 
defeated. the earl of Surrey, who was ſent to, op his pro- 
rreſs, and committed great ravages. . 
In conſequence of this, Edward reſolved to march againſt 
m in perſon, which he accardingly did,, and Llewellyn re- 
to the mountain of Snowden, to a poſt where he could 
not be attacked. 

Edward inveſted him here, blocking up all the avenues 
by which he could eſcape, and laying a bridge of boats over 
the ſtraĩt Menai, ſent ſome troops into Angleſea. This done, 
he left the management of the blockade, which was likely to 
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names from the colour of their water; others 
the neighbouring villages, and ſome — 
mountains or rocks that hang over them. 2 
All theſe rivers and lakes abound with various kind 
of fiſh ; and the Conway is remarkable for producing 
plenty of pearls of a good ſize and colour, The ” 
foun in large black muſcles, which are peculiar "= 
—_— ſtrong 3 — are common in ſome parts of 
» as well as in the north of 
* 2 of Ireland. _— Io, 
Vith reſpect to the manners and cuſtoms of the; 
habitants of Caernarvonſhire, they differ but little 
from thoſe of ſome of the Welch eounties already 
deſcribed, only that we muſt here take notice of the 
2 uſed at { marriages and funerals 
which, although practiſed by ſome of the other inha. 
bitants, yet prevail more in this than in any other 
OP ——— . | 
n the morning of the wedding the brid 
attended by a company of his — and friends : 
mounted on horſeback, and equipped in the beſt — 8 
ner, go to the houſe where the bride is, and make a 


formal demand of her in marriage. At the ſame time 
her relations are alſo drawn up on horſeback, and no 


| ſooner is the requett made than they make an abſolute 


refuſal to comply with it, on which a mock fight! 
mediately enſues between the contending — 
During the ſeufflle the bride is ſeated on one of the 
beſt horſes, behind one of her neareit relations, „ 
after ſome time rides off with her towards the church 
but they are ſoon purſued by the combatants, why 
gallop after them with loud ſhouts and huzzas. When 
they have pretty well fatigued themſelves and horſes 
the bridegroom is permitted to overtake his bride ; 
on which he conducts her in triumph to the church 
as the Romans did the Sabine nymphs. After the 
parties are joined in marriage, both companies ride at 
full ſpeed to the place from whence they came, and 
the remainder of the day is ſpent in ſuch diverſions 
as are peculiar to the country. 

The ceremonies attending their funerals are not 
leſs fingular than thoſe of their marriages. 

On the evening before the corpſe is to be interred, 
— — what they call Wyl- nos, that is, the Night 
of Lamentation, when all the relations, friends and 
neighbours of the deceaſed attend, with the miniſter, 
wha, on the occafion, delivers a diſcourſe to the 
people, and pſalms are fung, ſetting forth the vanity 
of human life. The ſubject of the diſcourſe is not for 


— 


1 


in the article of Angleſea. We have alſo before ob- 


the dead, as Was the practice of their anceſtors, but 
for the living, that they may prepare for that awful 
change they muſt one day make. At the funeral 
the relations and friends of the deceaſed make preſents 
to the officiating clergyman and the clerk of the pa- 
-rith, "Fhefe mgs are her , but 
E proportionable to their circumſtances, and 
the teſpect they bear to the memory of their departed 
| friend, 


hold long, to Roger Mortimer, waiting the iſſue at the caſ- 
tle of Rhudhlan, which he had built during the late war. 
Llewellyn might, in all probability, have tired out the 
patience of his enemy, had he not, by an extraordinary acci- 
dent, been induced to take a ftep which deprived him of 
that advantage. Some of the Engliſh, under William lord 
Latimer and Thomas de Tory, who were in, Angleſea, , pal+ 
ſed the bridge of boats to view the country, when being 
ſuddenly attacked by the Welch, they were entirely defeated, 
there being flain and drowned no leſs than 15 knights, 32 
eſquires, and about 1000 common ſoldiers. 
his ſucceſs. induced Llewellyn to march down from 
Snowden Hill to attack the Engliſh but he was ſoon convin- 
—cedof his raſtine(s, for after ſeeing his army entirely routed, 
he was himſelf ſlain on the ſpot by Stephen de Francton, 
and his head, crowned, by way of derifion, with ivy, was, 
by the king's order, ſent to London, and. expoſed to public 
view on the walls of the Tower. 

David was ſoon after taken and executed as a traitor. His 
head was fixed near that of the prince his brother, and his 
four quarters were ſent to York, Briſtol, Northampton and 
Winchefter. This was the laſt effort made by the Welch 
* the Engliſh ; and the latter preſerved the ſovereignty 


* 


— 


Wales from that time to the preſent. 
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friend, In ſome populous pariſhes, the offerings are 
very conſiderable, and conſtitute a very principal part 
of the profits of a living. 

It is but juſtice to obterve, that infidelity to the bed 
of hymen is ſcarce ever known or heard of in this 
county; and indeed but very ſeldom in any of the 
others throughout Wales. Adultery is a weed that 


grows in the rank ſoil of a court and the palaces ok 


the great, and is foſtered by luxury and vanity, 
Mankind, in general, form a wrong judgment from 
external appearances. Thoſe are eſteemed virtuous 
who have received their education in a boarding ſchool 
or nunnery ; but the caſe is certainly quite different. 


The greater number of ſhackles with which human 


nature is fettered, the more ſhe ſtrives to gain her 
native freedom. Forbidden pleaſures are coveted, 
whilſt thoſe within our reach are frequently neglected. 
The various methods of confinement in foreign 
countries makes their deſires for illicit pleaſures more 
poignant, and prompts them to run riſks for their 
gratification, When they are indulged with the 
power, the temptation to vice is in ſome degree taken 
away. 

— the character of wives, the women of th's county 
are induſtrious and chaſte. In that of mothers they 
bring up their robuſt offspring, not in ſloth and inac- 
tivity, but to ſuch labour as is ſuituble to their years, 
and enure them early to undergo hardſhips and fa- 
tigues. 

Wer the fair daughters of indolence and eaſe con- 
template the characters of theſe patterns of induſtry, 
who are happily unacquainted with the gay follies of 
life, who poſſeſs health without medicine, and hap- 
pineſs without affluence. Equally remote from the 
grandeur and the miſeries of life, they enjoy the ſweet 
bleſſings of content, beneath the homely dwelling of 
a ſtraw- built cottage. 


Life's but a ſhort chaſe, our game content, 
Which moſt purſu'd, is moſt compel!'d to fly; 
And he that mounts him on the ſwifteſt hope, 
Shall ſooneſt run his courſer to a ſtand ; 

While the poor peaſant from ſome diſtant hill, 
Undanger'd and at cafe, views all the ſport, 

And ſees content take ſhelter in his cottage. 

Cibber's Richard III. 


„ 
Topographical Deſcription of CAERNARVOxSHIRE. 


(CAERNARVON, the capital of the county, and 
the place where the aſſizes and county courts are 
held, is a very antient town, pleaſantly ſituated near 
that channel which ſeparates this county from Angle- 
ſea, Some writers are of opinion that the antient 
Roman city, called by Antoninus Segontium, was 
where this town ſtands, which is not improbable, 
when we conſider that it is ſo near the channel, and 
oppoſite to Angleſea, where the Druids were 
ſlain. But whatever it might be in the time of the 
Romans, it was certainly a place of ſome repute ſoon 
after they left Britain ; f 
ſeventh century it was the ſeat of one of the Welch 


princes, The palace, however, being deſtroyed, it | 
the monks of Bangor refuſed, telling the miſſionaries, 
| that ever ſince their converfion to chriſtianity they 


was again rebuilt, and the town was fortified with a 
wall and a caſtle ; but both theſe were pulled down 
by Edward I. who ordered the profits of the archbi- 
ſhopric of York, then vacant, to be appropriated to- 
wards building the preſent caſtle, to which he ſent his 
queen when ſhe was with child ; and here, on the 
25th of April, 1282, ſhe was delivered of a ſon, who 
was afterwards King of England by the name of 
Edward II. | 

| The inteſtine diviſions among the Welch princes 
had reduced them to ſuch a ſtate of weaknels, that 
their territories became an eaſy conqueſt to the Eng- 
liſh, eſpecially while they were under the government 
of ſo heroic a prince as Edward I. His view in ſend- 
ing his queen to lie in at Caernarvon was, to conci- 


4 


late the affections of the Welch, who could not bear 


or about the beginning of the | 


—— 


the thoughts of being governed by an Engliſhman , 
and from this circumſtance the heir apparent to the 
crown of England is ſtill called Prince of Wales. 
The caſtle is built in the Roman taſte, with two 
ſtrong towers, one of which is higher than the other, 
and called the Eagle Tower, from the figure of an 
eagle carved on it. The room in which the queen 
was delivered is ſhewn to thoſe who viſit the place; 
but it does not contain any thing remarkable. 
During the civil wars in the laſt century this caſtle 
had a garriſon placed in it by the king ; and it held 
out for the royal party till 1646, when they were 
obliged to ſubmit to the army of the parliament. 
| The town of Caernarvon is very ſmall, but the 
houſes are exceeding neat, and ſome of them inha- 
bited by people of faſhion. The conſtable of the 
caſtle is always mayor of the town by virtue of his 
patent; and lubordinate to him are an alderman, two 
bailiffs, a town-clerk, and other officers. | 
As the town is ſituated near the ſea, all ſorts of 
fiſh are in great plenty, and prodigious quantities of 
corn, butter, and cheeſe, are ſhipped from hence ta 
Briſtol and other parts. They alſo fend great num- 
bers of blue ſlates to London, which are uſed in 
covering houſes; and there is a quarry in the neigh- 
bourhood from whence they cut ſome of the beſt 
whet-ſtones to be met with in the county. They have 
likewiſe a woollen manufactory, which meets with 
great encouragement, there being but very few 
throughout the whole principality of Wales. 
The town has a good weekly market on Saturday; 
and is diftant from London 251 miles. Te 
About five miles to the eaſt of Caernarvon js a vit- 
lage, called Dor BAPERN, where are the ruins of a 
caſtle, which, ſrom the prefent appearance, muſt have 
been a place of great ſtrength, and was probably built 
during the wars between the Welch princes. 42:48 
To the ſouth-weſt of this village, at the extremity 
of the county, is another called CLyNoGyAwWR, where 
one of the Welch princes built a convent, which he 
gave to one of the itinerant preachers called St. Be- 
an, who was its firſt abbot, and in time it became a 
rich foundation; but it was afterwards turned into a 
college for ſecular prieſts, conſiſting of a provoſt and 
ſeven prebendaries. The convent has been lon 
ſince utterly demoliſhed, but the church belonging to 
it, which is a ſtately gothic ſtructure, ſtill remains; 
and the living is very valuable. A | 
There are ſeveral other villages in the neighbour- 
hood of Caernarvon, all of which have annual fairs ; 
but neither of them contain any thing that merits 
particular notice. EY | 
BAN O (called a city from its being the ſeat of a 
biſhop) is at preſent only a poor mean place. It is 
ſituated at the northern extremity of the county, near 
the beginning of the ſtrait Menai, which divides this 
county from Anglefea, To a perſon who has not 
been accuſtomed to travel in remote parts, it has 4 
very romantic appearance; for on the ſouth it is en- 
cloſed by a ſteep mountain, and on the north by a 
rifing ground; ſo that it is as it were buried in a pit, 
and no ſooner is it left than the ſight of it is loſt, _ 
That this place is of very great antiquity appears 
from various undeniable circumſtances. When Auſ- 
tin, the firſt archbiſhop of Canterbury, endeavoured 
to perſuade the Britiſh clergy to ſubmit to the pope, 


had never been ſubje&t to any befides their own 
biſhops; and as great numbers of them were after- 
wards murdered by the Saxons, there is no doubt but 
they ſuffered on this account. 
e are not certainly informed at what time Ban- 
or became the ſeat of a biſhop : however, there is no 
doubt but it was ſoon after, if not before, the arrival 
of Auſtin ; for we are told that its firſt biſhop was St. 
Daniel, ſon of an abbot, to whom the church is dedi- 
cated, 
The old building was deſtroyed by Owen Glen- 
dower during the wars of Henry IV. and the preſent 


ſtructure was erected by m— Dennis, biſhop of the 
ſee, in the reign of Henry VII. 
Though 
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Though it is much inferior to fome other cathe- 

drals, yet it is a very handſome edifice, and kept in 
proper repair out of a fund ſet apart for the purpoſe. 

It is in length 214 feet, the croſs iſle 96 feet, and the 
heighth of the tower 60 feet. Beſides the biſhop there 

is a chapter, conſiſting of a dean, an archdeacon, a 
treaſu;er, two prebendaries, a precentor, a chancellor, 

three canons, two vicars choral, and an organiſt, with 
lay clerks and other officers. | 

There being no other church in the place, it ſerves 
both as a cathedral and for the uſe of the pariſh. The 
biſhop's palace is an exceeding good ſtructure; and 
near it is a free-ſchool, founded and endowed by one 


Dr. Glyn. 


The old caſtle built by the earl of Cheſter in the | 


reign of William the Conqueror has been long fince 
totally demoliſhed. . 

_ Moſt of the houſes in the town are poor old build- 
ing; nor is there any public ſtructure, except the ca- 
thedral, that merits particular notice. 

The biſhopric of Bangor is one of the pooreſt in 
England, but its prelates are always allowed to hold 
with it ſome valuable benefices. It is generally con- 
fidered as a ſtep to higher preferment, and indeed 
fome of the richeſt biſhoprics have been filled with 
prelates from this ſee. 

Bangor has a weekly market on Wedneſday, and 
is diſtant from London 218 miles. 

About fix miles from Bangor is a village called 
DoLwyDDELEN, (which ſignifies, the Ca/tle of the val- 

of St. Helen's wood) where are the remains of an 
antient road, ſaid to have been made by Helena, the 
mother of Conſtantine the Great. Here are alſo the 
remains of a ſtrong caſtle, ſuppoſed to have been built 
by the Britons to defend themſelves againſt the Sax- 
ons, It has undoubtedly been a place of great ſtrength, 
and from the remains of the walls muſt have covered 

a very extenſive piece of ground. There are ſtil] two 

ftrong ſquare towers, and near where the great gate 
ſtood are ſome parts of a Roman highway that ran 
from this place into Merionethſhire. 

Conway, or ABERCONWAY, is a very antient 
town, ſituated on the weſt bank of the river Conway, 
which divides this county from Denbighſhire. It is 
ſurrounded by a wall, and being built on the declivity 
of a hill, the proſpect from it over the river is exceed- 
ing delightful. 
| In the reign of William the Conqueror, the earl of 
Cheſter built a moſt magnificent caſtle here, which 
was deſtroyed by ſome of the Welch princes in the 
reign of king Stephen. But when Edward I. extended 
his conqueſts to thoſe parts, he ordered it to be re- 
built; and it is at this time one of the moſt handſome 
and beautiful ſtructures in North Wales. 

It is built on. a moſt ſtupendous rock, ſecured on 
three ſides by the ſea, and on that towards the land 
by a deep moat, faced with ſtone. On the upper 

art of the walls are ten towers, and on one of them, 
igher than the others, are four beautiful turrets. 

The walls are in many places from twelve to fifteen 

feet in breadth, and on the upper part are rows of 

battlements, from which the beſieged diſcharged ar- 
rows againſt the enemy. The gate of the caſtle is 
lofty, and immediately upon entering, you proceed to 
the great hall, arched over with ſtone, and the win- 
dows niched in the gothic taſte. This hall is a moſt 
lofty ſpacious room, one hundred feet in length, and 
the breadth and heighth are equal, being both thirty 
feet, and ſupported by nine ſtrong arches. All the 
outſide part of the caſtle is ſtill entire, except one of 
the towers, which fell into the ſea, by part of the 
rock giving way. The rooms in the inſide are ne- 

lected, but it has been ſuch a place of ſtrength, be- 
wm the preſent methods of attack and defence were 
uſed, that it could not have been taken but by trea- 
chery. 

A bane wood extends from the caſtle to the ſummit 
of the hill, from whence the proſpect over the river 
and neighbouring country is exceeding delightful, 

A conſiderable trade was formerly carried on in this 


* 


town, particularly in the exportation of corn; but it ö 


in the church yard is a ſtone, 
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is now much decayed, although there 

| conſiderable merchants reſide — * . 
The church is a handſome gothic ſtructure; and 

reh yar with the following re- 

markable inſeription; 


Here lieth the body of Nicholas Hook 
*« Conway, Gent. who was the one for. 
* tieth child of his father William Hooker 


| « Eſq. by Alice his wife, and the father of 
children. He died the 


« ſeven and twent 
„ twentieth day of March 1637.” 


Here was antiently a monaſtery for monks. of +1 
Ciſtertian order; but the whole of the building — 
been long ſince demoliſhed. 

The government of the town is veſted in two bai. 

liffs, aſſiſted by a common-council of the principal 
inhabitants. It has a weekly market on F riday ; and 
is diſtant from London 230 miles. x 

Nearly oppoſite to Aberconway, on the ſouth fide 
of the river, is a promontory, included in this coun- 
ty, which has a crooked elbow that forms a harbour. 

It is called GoGarTLy, and in it ſtood a Roman city 
| which was entirely deſtroyed by lightning. ; 

At this place are Rill the ruins of an antient caſtle 
near which, ſome years ago, were found ſeveral braſs 
inſtruments in the hape of axes, but it does not ap- 
pear for what uſes they were intended. It has been 
conjectured by ſome that they were inſtruments of war 
uſed by the antient Britons before they knew the uſe 
of iron; but others ſuppoſe this to be a miſtake, and 
rather imagine that iron was one of the firſt metals 
uſed by our anceſtors. 

In the Britiſh Muſeum are ſome inſtruments of war 
made of ſtone, and fixed to a wooden handle, which 
were undoubtedly the firft ever uſed by the antient 
Celts. The ſtone of which they are made is exceed- 
ing hard, and the edge is wrought ſo thin, and po- 
liſhed with ſuch nicety, that one of them will do a'moſt 
as much miſchief as a hatchet made with iron. 

In the year 880 was fought, near Aberconway, 
a moſt deſperate battle, between Anarawd, prince of 
North Wales, and Eadred, the Saxon duke of Mer- 
cia; of which the following are the particulars : 

The Britons having been F by the 
repeated depredations of the Scots, Danes and Sax- 
ons in moſt parts of Wales, fled at length for protec- 
tion to Anarawd, king of North Wales, who, pitying 
their diſtreſs, offered them all the land between Cheſ- 
ter and Conway, on condition of their driving out 
the Saxons who had ſettled in that part of the coun- 
try. Prompted by this advantageous offer the Britons 
exerted their utmoſt efforts, which being attended with 
ſucceſs, great numbers of the Saxons were killed, and 
the remainder were compelled to fly the country. 

Eadred, the Saxon duke of Mercia, irritated at 
this inſult committed by the Britons, and determined. 
to ſeek revenge, raiſed a conſiderable army, with 
which he invaded North Wales, laying all before 
him waſte with fire and ſword, At length he was 
met by Anarawd, near Conway, when a bloody bat- 
tle enſued, in which great numbers of the Sax- 
ons were flain, and victory declered for the Britons, 
who purſued their enemies many miles into England; 
and after waſting and plundering the borders they 
returned, laden with ſpoils, and took poſſeſſion of the 


lands aſſigned them. 


About five miles to the ſouth of Abe, conway ſtood 
the antient Roman city called by Antoninus, Cono- 
vium ; and near it, a few years ago, were diſcovered 
the remains of one of their hot baths, built of bricks. 
The foundation of the buildings that formed the city 
have been dug up, fo that it is difficult to point out 
the extent of ground on which it ſtood. 

Leaving the neighbourhood of Aberconway, and 
proceeding to the ſouth-weſt, we come to that part of 
the county which conſiſts principally of mountains. 
Among theſe, as we have already obſerved, that cal- 
led Snowden Hill, with reſpect to ſize, is the moſt 
conſiderable ; but there are ſeveral others that more 


materially engage the attention of à traveller. = 
4 ; q 
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The moſt remarkable of theſe is called Penman- 
MAWR, which, on the fide of the fea, riſes almoſt 
erpendicular to ſuch a height, that few travellers are 
able to look down the dreadful ſteep without horror. 
On that ſide a road about ſeven feet wide is cut out of 
the rock, winding up the ſteep aſcent till it riſes about 
240 feet above the level of the fea, and is nearly the 
ſame diſtance from the top of the rock, which, at a 
great height, hangs over the head of the paſſenger, 
'On the lide of this road, next the precipice, the tra- 
veller was formerly defended only by a flight wall, in 
few places above a yard high, and in others only by 
a bank that ſcarce roſe a foot above the road ; while 
the ſea, of which there is an unbounded proſpect, is 
ſeen da{hing its waves below, But a few years ago a wall 
was built, breaft high, towards defraying the expence 
of which the city of Dublia greatly contribated, it 
being the high road to Holyhead, over which the lord 
lieutenant of Ireland paſſes in his way to and from 
that port. 

But notwithſtanding this ſecurity, the proſpect is 
very alarming to a ſtranger : the dreadful hills above 
and the raging fea beneath ſtrikes an impreſſion on 
the mind ſcarce to be deſcribed ; which brings to our 
recollection the following lines of the poet: 


As from a ſteep and dreadful precipice 

The frighted traveller caſts down his eyes, 
And ſees the ocean at ſo great a diſtance, 

It looks as if the ſkies were ſunk beneath him ; 


It then ſome neighbouring ſhrub, how weak foever, - 


Peeps up, his willing eyes ſtop gladly there, 
And ſeem to eaſe themſelves, and reſt upon it. 
Dryden's Rival Ladies. 


On the top of Penman-mawr is a lofty hill, called 
Braich y Dhinas, where are the ruinous walls of a 
very ſtrong fortification ; and within them are the 
foundations of at leaſt 100 towers, all round, of an 
equal ſize, and about fix yards in diameter. This 
fortreſs ſcems to have been impregnable, the hill be- 
ing ſo very high, ſteep and rocky, and the walls of 
ſuch amazing ſtrength. The aſcent to it is by many 
turnings, inſomuch that 100 men might defend them- 
ſelves againſt a conſiderable army. At the top of the 
rock, within the innermoſt wall, is a well, which ne- 
ver fails in the drieſt ſummers. 

About a mile from this fortification, on a plain 
mountain, 1s a circular intrenchment about 26 yards 
in diameter, on the outſide of which are twelve ſtone 
pillars upright : ſome of them are two yards, and 
others five feet high; and the whole are ſurrounded 
with a ſtone wall. About three furlongs from this 
monument are ſeveral large heaps of ſtones, ſup- 
poſed by ſome to have been collected in memory of a 
battle fought here between the Romans and Britons ; 
but others imagine they were deſigned to prevent the 
wild boars, then very common, from rooting up the 
bodies of the dead. 

On the ſummit of another very high mountain, on 
the ſea fide, called GLYDER, is a prodigious heap of 
ſtones, of an irregular ſhape, many of which are as 
large as thoſe of Stonehenge in Wiltſhire. They 
are confuledly placed, ſome of them reclining, and 
others lying acroſs one another. But to what pur- 
pole they were originally aſſigned we have not any ac- 
count. 

On the weſt ſide of the fame mountain, among 
many other precipices, is one very ſteep, on which are 
a great number of equidiſtant pillars : the interſtices 
between them are ſuppoſed to have been occaſioned 
by the continual fall of water down the cliff, which 
is expoſed to a weſterly ſea wind. 

CRICKIETH, or KREKITHE, is a very antient towng 
pleaſantly ſituated in a valley on the borders of Meri- 
onethſhire. It had formerly a ſtrong caſtle, of which 
there are ſtill ſome remains. There is reaſon to ſup- 
poſe that this fortreſs was built by one of the Welch 


princes about the beginning of the reign of king. 
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John ; for we find that in 1237 it was the reſidence 
of prince David ap Llewellyn ap Jorwerth. This 
chief appears to have been of a very ferocious and 
unforgiving temper, for a diſpute having ariſen be- 
tween him and his brother, the latter took ſhelter in 
the biſhop of Bangor's houſe, but that did not avail ; 
for notwithſtanding the ignorance and ſuperſtition of 
that age, David dragged his brother from the ſanc- 
tuary, and confined him in this caſtle. The gate 
and ſome of the walls are ſtill ſtanding; and although 
it was not a large, yet it appears to have been a very 
ſtrong fortreſs, 

The town was formerly of great repute, but it is at 
preſent ſo decayed as not to contain any thing that 
merits the notice of a traveller, The government is 
veſted in two bailiffs, aſſiſted by ſome of the principal 
inhabitants. It has a poor weekly market on Wed- 
neſday, and is diſtant from London 237 miles. 

PULHEL1, or PWLHELY, is ſituated on the ſouth-eaſt 
tide of a peninſula, near a bay of the ſame name. 
Many of the houſes are neat and well built, and the 
inhabitants carry on a conſiderable trade in the her- 
ring fiſhery, Great quantities of butter and cheeſe 
are brought to this place from the neighbouring 
country, and not only herrings, but all other ſorts of 
fiſh, are exceeding plentiful,. ſo that the town is one 
of the beſt in this part of Wales. | 

The government is veſted in a bailiff choſen annu- 
ally, and the trade being extenſive, ſeveral merchants 
of conſiderable property conſtantly reſide in the town. 

The harbour is not only ſafe, but ſo ſpacious as to 
contain a great number of ſhips, moſt of which trade 
to Briſtol and Ireland. | 

The town has a weekly market on Wedneſday, 
and is diſtant from London 243 miles. ; 

Nui, the laſt town we have to mention in this 
county, is ſituated oppoſite to Pulheli. It is chiefly 
remarkable for its herring fiſhery, and having a good 
harbour. Several veſſels belong to the town, and 
prodigious quantities both of herring and cod are an- 
nually ſent to various parts, but more eſpecially to 
thoſe where the Roman Catholic religion is profeſſed. 

The town is populous, but, like moſt others where 
a fiſhery is carried on, is very mean, the houſes being 
low and ill built; nor does it contain any publie ſtruc- 
ture that merits particular deſcription. It has a ppor 
weekly market on Saturday, and is diſtant from 
London 249 miles. | | 

To the eaſt of the peninſula in which this town 
ſtands is an iſland called Typwar, to the north of 
which is Tydwal Road, eſteemed equal to any be- 
longing to England, It is fo large that it would con- 
tain all the ſhips of war in the Britiſh navy; and if 
Milford Haven was progeny fortified, this road would 
be a fafe place for ſuch ſhips to rendezvous in as 
might happen to be ſent on an expedition northwards. 

At the extremity of the peninſula, near the bay, 
was formerly an exceeding good lead mine, which 
brought conſiderable profits to the owners; but it 
having been laid under water by an inundation of the 
ſea, it has been ever ſince neglected, though, in the 
preſent age, one ſhould ſuppole it would not be very 
difficult to conſtruct an engine by which the water 
might be raiſed and conveyed away. . | | 

At a place called Mynnepp y RH, not far from 
hence is found a large black ſtone, ſo hard that it is 
uſed inſtead of braſs for the pins of ſmall engines to 
turn on. 

Near this place is found another ſtone, of a reddiſh 
colour, which takes ſo fine a poliſh as not to be infe- 
rior to the moſt beautiful marble. = 

Oppoſite the extremity of the peninſula is a ſmall 
iſland called BRApsey, where a convent was founded 
for the antient Britiſh monks, who wrought at differ- 
ent trades, and ſupplied the wants of the poor. It 
remained till the general diſſolution of religious 
houſes, when its annual revenues amounted to 
1461. 1s. 4d. but not any remains of the building are 
now to be ſeen, 
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Biography of CAERNARVONSHIRE, 


OHN OWEN, well known among the lovers of 
claſſical learning, was born at a ſmall village in 

this county, in the beginning of the reign of queen 
Elizabeth. He was educated at Wincheſter ſchool, 
from whence he was elected a ſcholar of New Col- 
lege, Oxford, of which, in 1582, he became profeſ- 
for and fellow. | 

He took his degrees, and entered into holy orders, 
though it does not appear that he ever obtained any 

ferment, except that of being maſter of the free- 
ſchool of Warwick. 

He wrote a volume of epigrams in the moft elegant 
Latin, which are ſtill greatly admired ; and after liv- 
ing univerſally beloved to a great age, at length died 
at London in x622, and was interred in St, Paul's 


Cathedral. 


Sir JohN Owen, a gallant officer, was born at the 
village of Clenneney, in this county ; but at what time 
we are not informed. He received his education from 
a private tutor; and when grown to man's eſtate, 
his father obtained for him a commiſſion in the army. 

He was a ſtrenuous ſupporter of the cauſe of king 
Charles I. and greatly ſignalized himſelf at the ſiege 
of Briftol, when it was taken by prince Rupert, in 
which attack he was deſperately wounded. 

Congenial qualities recommended him to his high- 
neſs, who, ſuperſeding the appointment of archbiſhop 
Williams to the government of Conway Caſtle in 
1645, conftituted Sir John commander. in his place. 
This fortreſs was foon given up to General Mytton, 
by the contrivance of the prelate, and the power of 
his friends; after which Sir John retired to his ſeat 
at Clenneney. 

In 1648 he took up arms to make a laſt effort in 
behalf of his fallen maſter, in concert with the royal- 


2 


A Correct Liſt of the FAIRS in CAERNARVONSHIRE. 
| Places. | Months. Days| Commodities ſold. Places, | | Months, [Days| Commodities ſold. 
| April 6 Llandlechydd _jORober | 30 [Cattle 
Aberconway — : 4 Cattle ; _ d. ber 4 
| 1 - Newin, oF, Sund. Ditto 
F ugu I ug 25 
Aberwingregin October 25 [Ditto — —— 2 , 
| =. K ö Penmachno reer Y | Ditto | 
pri 5 ugu 20 
Bangor ö june 25 {Dino Penmorſa ö September 25 [F Ditto 
October 28 November | 12 | 
Beddgelerr— [208m | 13 J Dius 112 
VII . —— Pulheli 8 SY * 19 CDitto 
ettws | De . : Diao | | —— — | 
[Auguſt 26 . Rhydallafra 29 Di 
y June 29 Ditto 
orth 1 — | 24 Ditto Sarnfoldryn * | 7 Ditto 
ebruary | 25 y 7 | 
May 16 Talybout September Ditto 
aernarvon f Auguſt 4 Cattle and Pedlary September 1 , 
mber 5 May 12 
Auguſt 18 Trefrhiew September ; > Ditto 
* | September 23 { Cattle ! — [ 
ay — | 
rickieth ö July 1 | > Ditto | 
October 18 | | | | 
 iſts of Kent and Eſſex. He was attacked by William 
Lloyd, fheriff of the latter county, whom he defeated, 
TE CT. Ht. wounded, and made priſoner. 


Soon after this he Jaid fiege to Caernarvon, but 


| hearing that a body of the partiament forces, under 


colonels Carter and Twiſleton, were on their marc}, 
to attack him, he haſtened to meet them, when a 
furious battle enſued near Llandegai. For ſome time 
Sir John had the advantage ; but falling in with their 
reſerve, fortune declared againſt him: in a perſonal 
conteſt with one captain Taylor he was pulled off 
his horſe and made priſoner ; and his troops, diſhear- 
tened by the loſs of their commander, took to flight. 
This victory on the part of the parliament forces was 
conſidered of ſuch conſequence, that captain Taylor, 
who was the meſſenger of the news, received a reward 
of 2001. out of Sir John's eſtate. 

Sir John being conducted to London, was conveyed 
to Windſor Caftle, where he found four noblemen 
under confinement for the ſame cauſe. On the oth 
of November a vote paſſed for his baniſhment, and 
that of the lords Goring, Loughborough, Capel, the 
earl of Holland, and major-general Langhern ; but 
after the execution of their royal maſter, ſanguinary 
meaſures took place. 

The four lords were brought to their trials, as was 
alſo Sir, John, who thewed a ſpirit truly characteriſtic 
with that of a good ſubject and an honeſt man, He 
told his judges, that “ he was a plain gentleman of 
Wales, who had been always taught to obey the 
king; that he had ſerved him honeſtty during the 
war ; and finding many honeſt men endeavoured to 
raiſe forces whereby he might be got out priſon, he 
did the like ;*” and concluded in a manner which in- 
dicated that he cared not what reſolutions they 
formed. 

| Art length he (together with the four lords) was 
condemned to loſe his head; for which, with a hu- 
mourous intrepidity, he made the court a low reve- 
rence, and gave his humble thanks. He was aſked 
by a perſon in court what he meant ? To whom he 


tleman 


| replied aloud, ** It was a great honour to a poor gen- 


tleman of Wales to loſe his head with ſuch noble 
lords; for, ſays he, I was afraid they would have 
hanged me.“ 

Sir John, after his condemnation, neither ſolicited 
for a pardon, nor was any petition offered to parlia- 
ment in his favour, which was ſtrongly importuned 
in behalf of his fellow priſoners ; till at length colo- 
nel Ireton proved his advocate, and told the houſe, 
« There was one perſon (meaning Sir John) for 
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whom no one ſpoke a word : he therefore requeſted 
that he might be ſaved by the ſole motive and good- 
nels of the houſe.” In conſequence of this, mercy 
was extended to him ; and, after a few months im- 
priſonment, he was, on his petition, ſet at liberty. 

He immedaately retired to his country ſeat in Caer- 
narvonſhire, where he died in 1666, and was interred 
in the church of Penmorva in that county, 
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An INSPECTION TABLE for this County, 
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DENBIGHSHIRE, Which is ſituated partly in the Dioceſe of Bangor, and partly in that of St. Aſaph, 
| and Province of Canterbury, is | 


1 


* 


PE 


Bounded by Extends 


Contains Sends to Parliament 


Cheſhire and Shropſhire, | In length from Eaſt to 
E. Weſt 40 miles. 
Merionethſhire and Caer- | In breadth from North 
narvonſhire, W. to South 28 miles. 
Flintſhire and the Iriſh | And is about 118 miles 
Sea, N. in circumference. 


Montgomeryſhire, S. 


Two Members, viz. 


One Knight of the Shire 
for the county | 
One Burgeſs for the Bo- 
rough of Denbigh. 


12 Hundreds 
4 Market Fowns 
57 Pariſhes 
And about 6500 Houſes. 


—— 


Denbighihire is called by the Welch Sir Dhinbech ; but whence the preſent name originated is not known. 
Denbigh, the county town, is ſituated 210 miles north-weſt of London. 
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Natural Hiſtory of DENBIGHSHIRE “. 


"EE air of this county is eſteemed very healthy, 
but it is exceeding ſharp and piercing, occa- 
ſioned by a prodigious chain of mountains that almoſt 
ſurrounds the county, the tops of whieh, for the 
greater part of the year are covered with ſnow. 

In a country ſo diverſified by mountains and val- 
lies it isnot to be wondered at that the ſoil ſhould be 
equally various, being in ſome parts exceeding barren, 
and in others ſo fertile as to produce almoſt all the 
neceſſaries of life. f 

In many places the ground is not cultivated, nor 
are there any inhabitants, except a few poor cottagers, 
who live in the greateſt penury: but happy for them, 


they are inſenfible of their ſufferings, being total | 


ſtrangers to that round of luxury and diſſipation 
which thoſe in other parts of the kingdom value 
themſelves ſo highly for, and conſider as their moſt 
diſtinguiſhed enjoyment. 

In other parts the inhabitants partake of all the 


EA 
5 


This county was one of thoſe originally inhabited by 
the Ordovices, who ſo long oppoſed the Roman armies. 
During the Heptarchy it was ſometimes ſuhject to the Sax- 


bounties of Providence arifing from the fruits of the 
earth, the land being capable of bearing not only the 
moſt excellent of grain, but alſo of affording paſture 
for all ſorts of cattle. 


Almoſt all the vallies are exceeding fertile, particu- 


larly that part, near the town of Denbigh, called the 
Vale of Clwyd. In the moſt indifferent ſeaſons it 
produces as many of the neceſſaries of life, as are ſuf- 
ficient to ſupport thofe who reſide in it; and in more 
favourable feaſons they can ſpare conſiderable quan- 
tities to ſupply the wants of their neighbours. 

On the mountains and heaths are fed great num- 
bers of ſheep and goats; and the ſoil in thoſe parts 
being manured with turf-athes, produces abundance 
of excellent barley. 

This county is watered by many rivers, the prin- 
cipal of which are, the Dee, the Conway, the Clwyd, 
and the Elway. 

The Dee and the Conway have been already de- 
ſcribed, the former in Cheſhire, and the latter in Ca- 
ernarvonſhire. 

The Clwyd riſes near the bottom of a hill in the 
neighbourhood of Ruthin, and running north-eaſt 
aſſes by the city of St. Aſaph in Flintſhire, after 


which it falls into the Iriſh Sea. 
The 


i rt: 


ons, and ſometimes to the princes of North Wales, till Ed- 
ward I. ſubjected the whole of the principality to the crown 
of England. 
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The Elwey riſes in the north-weſt part of the 
county, and runs north-eaſt, after which it falls into 
the Clwyd near St. Aſaph. 

The leſs conſiderable rivers are, the Alwen, the 
Aled, the Clawedock, the Neag, and the Gyrow, 
but as they all fall into the betorementioned, they 
do Rot merit particular defcription. 

All theſe rivers produce abundance of excellent 
fiſh, which are of great benefit to the poorer ſort of 
people, and in ſome parts of the county are plenty of 
wild fowl. | | 


Near Wrexham are ſeveral lead mines, which pro- | 


duce abundance of ore, and bring conſiderable profits 
to the proprietors. 

With reſpe& to the inhabitants of Denbighſhire, 
they are naturally lively in their diſpoſitions, and 
more open in their ſentiments than thoſe of the other 
counties in North Wales. The better fort embrace 
every opportunity of treating ſtrangers with the 
greateſt affability and hoſpitality, and their maxims 


are copied by the lower ſort, in proportion to the re- 


ſpective ſituations in which they are placed. 


ERECT; 
Topographical Deſcription of DENBIGHSHIRE, 
DkNBIG H, the county town, is pleaſantly ſituated 


on a branch of the river Clwyd, called the Ittrod. 
It was built in the reign of queen Elizabeth, inſtead 
of the old one, which was inconveniently ſituated on 
a rock called Craggy- Hill, 

It is a populous and well built town, and, beſides 
its manufacture of gloves and the buſineſs of tanning, 
which are briſkly carried on, it otherwiſe enjoys a to- 
lerable trade, and is reckoned one of the beſt towns 


in North Wales. 


The manor of this place originally belonged to 
David ap Griffith, brother of Llewellyn prince of 
North Wales who was beheaded in the reign of Ed- 
ward I. after which it was given by the Engtifh mo- 
narch to Henry Lacey, earl of Lincoln. his noble- 
man fortified the town with a ſtrong wall, and erected 
a lofty caſtle, ſurrounded by a deep ditch. The 
building was faced with ſtone, and the roof ſecured 

a battlement, adorned with a lofty tower. The 
earl intended to have added more fortifications, but 


his only ſon being unfortunately drowned in a well 


adjoining to the caſtle, his grief was ſo violent, that 
he left the work unfiniſhed. 

After the death of the earl it paſſed through differ- 
ent families, till at length it became the property of 
the royal houſe of York, who remained in poſſeſſion 
of it till the acceſſion of Henry VII. from which time 
it has been the property of the crown. 

When the civil wars broke out in the laſt century, 
a garriſon was placed in this caſtle by the royaliſts, 
and it held out againſt the army of the parliament 
till 1646, when the king's affairs were totally ruined, 
and the governor was obliged to ſubmit on honourable 
terms. 

Great part of the caſtle ſtil] remains, and from the 
thickneſs of the walls it appears to have been one of 
the forts that were conſidered as impregnable, before 
the preſent mode of attack and defence was brought 
to a ſtate of perfection. The hall, in which the 
gueſts were entertained, is ſtill ſtanding, and from it 
ſome notion may be formed of the grandeur of the 
whole. The proſpect from the walls is the moſt de- 
lightful that can be imagined. The river winding in 
a ſerpentine form through the vallies, the gentlemen's 
ſeats and gardens along its banks, the mountains at 
oneextremity, and the city of St. Aſaph at the other, 
preſent the ſpectator with ſuch a variety of ſcenes as 
i! the mind with wonder and admiration. 

The town has two pariſh churches, but neither of 
them contain any thing remarkable ; nor is there any 
public ſtructure that merits particular deſcription. 

The aſſizes and county courts are held here, ſo 
that beſides thoſe employed in trade, there are always 


| 


„ 
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great numbers of people who ar 1 
it on various hide of buſineſs. OS eee 

The government of the town is veſted in a max 

recorder, two bailiffs, and a common- 2 

, liffs, an. n-council of twen- 
ty-five of the principal inhabitants, together with; 
town-clerk, ſerjeant at mace, and other proper oft 
cers. 

The weekly market, which is well ſupplied with 2! 
ſorts of proviſions, is held on Wedneſday and tl 
town is diſtant from London 210 miles. 2 

Tre Vare or Clwrp cominences at a ſmall diſ- 
tance from the town of Denbigh. It lies open to the 
ſea, and to the north wind ; but elſewhere it is fur 
rounded with lofty mountains, which, at a diftance. 
appear like ſo many artificial battlements. This valc 
is about twenty miles in length, but only ſeven in 
breadth, which, with the mountains on each ſide 
gives it the appearance of art rather than nature. 

In this part of the county are the remains of (ever! 
antient fortifications, particularly on the tops of the 
hills; and on one of them are ſtill the veſtiges of 3 
ſtrong rampart that appears to have been thrown up 
by heaping large ſtones above each other. Some — 
of this rampart, particularly on that ſide next the ri. 
ver, is at leaſt three hundred feet perpendicular in 
heighth ; but the inequality of the ground makes it 
much lower in other parts, 

On the oppoſite ſide of the river is a large circular 
entrenchment, ſuppoſed by moſt antiquarians to have 
been a Britiſh work, and probably thrown up by the 
Ordovices, when the Romans invaded this part of 
the iſland. This ſuppoſition is not altogether founded 
upon conjecture ; for both Cæſar and Tacitus tell us 
that although the antient Britons knew nothing of 
building, and that their towns were only woods, yet 
by — with the Belgians, they learned the art 
atterwards uſed by the Romans, and made artificial 
camps, of which there is not the leaſt doubt but this 
was one. 

It is not to be wondered at that the antient Britons, 
when preſſed by the Romans, ſhould make choice of 
this vale to ſcreen themſelves againſt the attacks of 
their lawleſs invaders, it being ſo fertile as to afford 
ſuſtenance for a great number of people ; nor could 
the Roman legions penetrate into it but at the greateſt 
hazard of being deſtroyed. 

At an agreeable village, called Ltaxsaxxax, is a 
monument of great antiquity, well known among the 
country people by the name of Arthur's Round 
Table. It conſiſts of a cave cut out of the ſolid rock, 
with a large flat ſtone in the middle, and round it ate 
twenty-four ſeats, as if defigned for the entertain- 
ment of a company. The common tradition ccn- 
cerning the uſe of it is, that Arthur and his twenty- 
four knights ſat round it at dinner; but that is a 
meer fable, there not being the leaſt doubt but it was 
well known long before he was born. The moſt pro- 
bable conjecture that can be formed is, that it was 
one of thoſe places where the novices among the 
Druids reſided before they were initiated into the 
ſacred myſteries of the groves. 

LLANNEST is a ſmall, but very neat town, plea- 
ſantly ſituated on the banks of the river Conway. It 
is remarkable for having a bridge over the river of a 
very ſingular conſtruction: it conſiſts of three arches, 
the center one of which is ſixty-five feet wide, and 
the other two thirty-two and a halfeach, which throws 
an equal deſcent on each fide, But although this is 
eſteemed by ſome a great curioſity, yet the rife and 
fall being fo inconſiſtent with a regular and gradual 
proportion, it can properly be only conſidered as a 
1 inſtead of a matter contrived for publie uti- 
ity. 
The market-houſe of this town is a handſome and 
commodious ſtructure, erected at the ſole expence ot 
Maurice Wynne, Eſq, And there is a good free- 
ſchool, in which youth are inſtructed in the Latin 
and Greek languages. ; 

The town has a good weekly market on Tueſday, 
and is diſtant from London 219 miles. 


RUTHIN is a town of great antiquity, fituated be- 
tween 
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| tween the two branches of the river Clwyd about ſix 
miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Denbigh.” It was _— 
famous for its caſtle, built in the reign of Edward I. 
by Roger Gray, anceſtor of the. noble family of that 
name, who were afterwards earls and dukes of Kent. 
Part of the walls are till ſtanding, and from the whole 
of the ruins it appears to have been originally a ſpa- 
cious and magnificent ſtructure. 

The town is both large and populous, and con- 
tains many good houſes ; but it has not any church, 
the inhabitants being obliged to attend divine fervice 
at a place called LLHAN Rupp, about a mile diſ- 
7 are, however, two excellent charitable foun- 
dations, namely, a free ſchool for the children of the 

inhabitants, and an hoſpital for aged perſons of both 


ſexes, founded in the reign of queen Elizabeth by. 


doctor Gabriel Goodman, dean of Weſtminſter, _ 
The government of the town is veſted in two al- 


dermen, alſiſted by a common-council of the princi- 


al inhabitants, with a town-clerk, &c. 
The weekly market is on Monday, and the town 
is diſtant from London 202 miles. 


In the neighbourhood of Ruthin, on the ſouth” 


weſt of the. town, are many ſmall hills, among which 
are leveral Jarge ſtones ſet upright, and are doubtleſs 
the remains of druidical ſuperſtition, They are formed 
like cheſts, and ſome of them are placed in ſuch a 
manner as to reſemble a cel] ; but for what purpoſe 


they were io conſtructed tradition does not inform 


"Beſides theſe there are many other ſtones of a 
yery large fize ; but it is impoſſible to aſcertain, at this 
diſrance of time, when they were ſet up, though 
there is not the leaſt doubt but it was by the Druids, 
who choſe retired ſpots for the performance of their 
religious rites and ceremonies. 

At a ſmall diſtance from Ruthin is a track of land 


called VAL, which, although mountainous, and 
greatly expoled to the inclemency of the weather, 


affords excellent paſture for ſheep, and in ſome parts 
ood crops of barley and other grain. : 
In this track was antiently an woes founded in 
the reign of king John for monks of the Ciſtertian 
order. Some parts of the edifice are ſtill ſtanding, 
particularly the church, a noble gothic ſtructure, 
built in the form of a eroſs; but as no uſe is made of 
it, there is little doubt but it will gradually fall to de- 


Ca 


WRExHAM is one of the moſt agreeable as well as 
conſiderable towns in this county. It is both large 
and populous, and the houſes in general are well built. 
The church is not only ſuperior to every other ſtruc- 
ture of the ſame nature in Wales, but alſo equal to 
ſome of the cathedrals in England. It was formerly 
collegiate, but that ſeems to have. been before the 
reign of Henry VII. when the preſent edifice was 
erected on the ſpot where the old one ſtood. It is 
178 feet long and 72 broad; and the tower, which is 
135 feet high, is adorned with images and other kinds 
of the moſt curious carvings. It had formerly a fine 
organ, which was deſtroyed by the ſoldiers of the par- 
liament army during the civil wars in the laſt gen- 
tury. l ; 
The inſide of the church is ornamented with a 
great number of monuments, ſome of which are ex- 
ceeding handſome, particularly one to the memory of 
Hugh Bellot, biſhop of Bangor and Cheſter; and 
another to the memory of Mrs. Mary Middleton, 
daughter of fir Richard Middleton, of Chirk Caſtle. 

There are likewiſe ſeveral handſome monuments 
in the church-yard, one of the moſt conſpicuous of 
which is erected to the memory of Eliſha Yale, Eſq. 
who died on the 22d of July, 1721. This gentleman 
gave to the church the altar-piece, with the picture 
of the inſtitution of the ſacrament, which he brought 
from Rome, as alſo the picture of king David. On 
his monument is the following inſcription : 


In Africa travell'd, and in Afia wed, | 
W here long he liv'd and thriv'd, at London dead. 


* 


Born in America, in Europe bred, 


* 


— 


— 


, 


| 


rr 'S © 


not beautiful in its exterior appearance, ſeems to have. 
been deſigned by one who was a'good judge of the 


built in the reign of H 


Much good, ſome ill, he did; ſo lope all's even, 
And that his ſoul through mercy's gone to heaven. 
You that ſurvive, and read, take care 
For this moſt certain exit to prepare. 
For only the actions of the juſt 
Shall ſweet and bloſſom in the duſt. 


Among the epitaphs on the ſmaller ſtones in the 
church- yard are the two following: 


Here lies interr'd, beneath theſe ſtones, 
The beard, the fleſh, and eke the bones 
Of Wrexham clerk, old Daniel Jones. 1668. 


The other, which informs us that the deceaſed had 
lived, but not that he died, runs thus : 7 


Here lies John Shore, | 
I ſay no more, 
Who was alive 


In ſixty-five, October gth, 


Beſides the church there are'two meeting-houſes 
for proteſtant diſſenters, there being great numbers of 
them conſtantly reſiding in the town. 

Wrexham is a great mart for flannel, which is here 


| bought up in prodigious quantities; and the manu- 


facturing of this article is the chief employment of the 
poor in the neighbourhood. | 
The town has two good weekly markets held on 


Mondays and Wedneſdays, and is diſtant from 
London 184 miles. 


Near Wrexham are ſtill ſome remains of the famous | 


| dyke, thrown up by Offa, king of the Mercians, to 
prevent the incurſions of the 4+" 504 


n 
elch. | vl 
To the ſouth of Wrexham is a large track of land, | 

called ChHixk, in which is a village of the ſame name, 

ſituated in the moſt agreeable manner. This village 


is remarkable for having near it two caſtles, one of 


which is at preſent in ruins. The other, however. 
which is ſtill entire in many parts, appears to have 
been a moſt magnificent ſtructure, as' well as a place 
ol great ſtrength, and was moſt- probably built when 
the mountaineers were in poſſeſſion of this place. It 
has three ſtrong lofty towers, with windows built in 
the antient maner, and the whole building, although 


: 
* 


fundamental rules of architecture, eſpecially where 
= are neceſſary in conſtruQting places of defence. 

n the northern banks of the river Dee, on the 
ſummit of a hill, are the 


ſeen at a great diſtance, called Dinas BRAx. It was 


enry III. by one of the lords of 
North Wales, to defend himſelf againſt his coun- 


trymen, who waged war againſt him, becauſe he had 


carried on a correſpondence with the Engliſh. After 
the conqueſt of Wales it came into the hands of va- 
rious proprietors, and was a ſhort time ſince, if not at 
preſent, the property of Richard Middleton, Eſq. 
One part of the ruins of this antient fortreſs, eſ cially 
at a diſtance, appears like a country church ; and 
from the whole there is no doubt but it was origi- 
nally a ſpacious and magnificent ſtructure. 

On that bank of the river Dee, which lies oppoſi 
to Cheſhire, are the ruins of Hoł r Casrie, fappaled 
to be erected on the ſpot where the Romans had a 
camp. It was built by John earl of Warren, in the 
reign of Edward I. but it afterwards became the 
property of the crown by the attainder of one of its 
proprietors. In the civil wars in the laſt century a 
garriſon was placed in it by order of Charles I. a 
it held out till 1646, when it was obliged to ſubmitto 
the army” of the parliament ; but the garriſon, who 
made ſo brave a defence, were permitted to march 
out with military honours, * oh 

The laſt place that remains to be mentioned in this 
county is a ſmall village called LLANDOOILA, ſituated 
in a moſt delightful valley in the high road leading to 
Cheſter ; but it does not contain any thing that me- 
rits particular deſeription. 
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ruins of an antient fortreſs, 
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A Correc Liſt of the FAIRS in DENBIGHSHIRE. 
r : F '4 A "+ x: 7 . C7 * m 
| Tlnces. Months. Day Commodities ſold. Places. 6 Months. b. Commodities ſold. 
| | -., Va . Lat Frd = 
ö r ay \ 1: , January 
\ bengeley Holy Thurſ. Cattle LI ! March 17 
I HAuguſt 20 angellon May | 21 Cat. Sheep, Horſes 
8 | Auguſt py | 
1 1 Ditto "AMP November | 22 
| 24 | anr Dyffyn 
os. Alwyd } [ofober 17 [Cattle 
[|] CDitto — 5 
7nd: foo Sember | 48 (Do. Sheep, Horſe 
" S083 WM November | 8 
| 7. K | May 18 | 
(Cat. Sheep, Horses Liansgannan _— pad Cattle 
12 November | 30 | 
14 | Llamamon in July — |} x 
18 {Out and Pedlary Yale October 19 { Ditto | 
25 + April 2 8 
243 13 _ > | 
LI anw ug K Cattle and Ped! 
24 | Cattle | September | — . | —7 
— December [11 
. | 4 arch | 18 | 
ay 12 
1 | Llagafyeld Auguſt 4 | Cattle 
at November | 20 
N | May 6 . 
> Decomks | | Nantglyn October 27 I Ditto 
ay 5 [Ditto Laſt Friday | | | 
_ 27 | © Ditto Ruabon 1 i, \ CDitto | 
November | 20 | | 
March 19 
Friday bef. | 
, What Sund. 
[Ruthin - Augut | 8 Cattle and Pedlaryſ 
September } 30 | 
November | 10 | 
May 21 
| July N. 
| Sputty —_— 27 | $Cattle 
ober 23 
December 2 
| March 23 | 
| Wrexham Holy Thur „ Cattle & Hardware 
I | September | 19 | 


n 
Bigrapby of DENRICRSRIRE. 


FYABRIEL GOODMAN, a pious. and learned 
divine, was born at Ruthin in this county, about 
the latter end of the reign, of Henry VIII. He re- 
ceived his firſt education from a private tutor, after 
which he was ſent to Merton College, Oxford, where 
he finiſhed his ſtudies, took his degrees, and entered 
into holy orders. 12 | | 
Queen Elizabeth was fo highly charmed with him 
as an orator, and a preacher of the goſpel, that ſhe 
promoted him to ſeveral valuable benefices, the whole 
revenues of which (except what juſt ſupported him in 
the common neceſſaries of life) he gave towards ſup- 
portirig proteſtant miniſters in the North of Wales. 
He was afterwards promoted to the rich deanery of 
Weſtminſter, and the revenues of that benefice he 
gave towards tranſlating the Bible into the Welch 
tongue, an edition of which was printed under his 


own inſpection, and copies of it diſtributed not only 
in all the churches, but in every family where there 
was any perſon who could read. 

Thus did he ſpend his time and fortune in promot- 
ing the knowledge of Chriſt among his poor ignorant 
countrymen ; and ſo high was his character, even in 
the opinion of the courtiers, that the great lord-trea- 
ſurer Cecil made him one of his executors, entruſting 
him with conſiderable ſums to be diſtributed in fuch a 
manner as he ſhquld think proper. 

After a life thus ſpent in doing good to his fellow 
creatures, he at length paid the debt of nature in ths 
year 1601, and was buried in Weſtminſter-abbey. 


Davip Powter, an eminent and learned divine, 
was born at Denbigh, in this county, about the be- 
ginning of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. He was 
inſtructed in grammar-learning at a private ſchool, 
after which he was ſent to the univerſity of Oxford, 
where he finiſhed his ſtudies, and entered into holy 
orders, | 

Soon after leaving the univerſity he was promoted 
to a living in his own country, which he enjoyed for 


ſome 
. 


HNL EE 683 
ſome time, and was then made a prebend of the JJ quired a great fortune; but his leaſe being expired, 
church of St. Aſaph. | he left the place, and came to London, ſoon after 

Being thus ſettled in eaſy and independent circum- || which he projected the ſcheme of ſupplying the city 
ſtances, he applied himſelf to ſtudy the antient hiſtory || with water, by making what is now called the New 
of Britain, for which he was well qualified, being | River. | 
not only a perfect maſter of the Welch, but alſo of || This was an undertaking attended with great ex- 
the other Celtic languages. | _ I} pence, Which induced him to apply to others to join 

His firſt production was, a General Hiſtory of || with him in it; but his ſcheme being conſidered as 
Wales, wherein he has diſcovered great knowledge, || impracticable, he was only laughed at, which obliged 
and vindicated the antient Britons from many of the || him to lay the whole before James I. who, in conſe- 
aſperſions thrown on them by writers who lived be- || quence of Deing entitled to one half of the profits, 
fore his time. * | advanced conſiderable ſums out of his privy purſe, by 

He likewiſe publiſhed an edition of Giraldus Cam- || which that uſeful project was compleated on Mi- 
brenſis, with learned notes, in which he has rectified || chae}mas Day, 1613. 711 
many of the errors of that author. He ſelected a Mr. Middleton ſpent the greateſt part of his fortune 
large collection of antient manuſcripts, and prepared || in this noble undertaking, after the completion of 
ſeveral learned and curious pieces for the preſs ; but which he retired, and lived the remainder of his days 
not any of them have been publiſhed, except thoſe || in an eaſy, though not affluent manner, at his native 
already mentioned. town of Denbigh. _ 

He died in the year 1590. The king. created him a baronet, but that was a 

| ſmall honour, and an empty name, when compared 

Sir Huch MippLeTON (of whom we have already || with thole ſervices he had performed for London, of 

iven ſome account in our deſcription of Middleſex) || which ſo many thouſands — ſince experienced the 
was born at Denbigh ſome time in the reign of queen || benefits. 81 

Elizabeth, and whilſt very young was ſent to Lon- He was a very pious, charitable man, amiable in 

don, where he was brought up as a merchant. his diſpoſition, and beloved by all who knew him; 

The firſt diſtinguiſhed character we find him in is || and when he died, he left a conſiderable legacy to 
that of employing a number of men to dig ſome lead || the poor of the Goldſmith's Company, of which he 
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mines in the county of Cardigan, by which he ac- | was a member. | q 
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An INSPECTION TABLE for this County. | 
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F LINTSHIRE, which is ſituated partly in the Dioceſe of Cheſter, and partly in that of st. Aſaph, and 
Province of Canterbury, is 710090: i nl Aue 


— 
te _, Y 4 11 13 n 8 1 


— 


e 5 — | Contains | Sends to Parliament 


8 | In length about 30 5 Hundreds | _ | Two Members, viz. 
Denbighſhire and the - miles. | | 


Market Towns | . 
Irith Sea, W. In breadth only 8 miles. 28 FRE ...: 3 One Knight of the Shire 
An Arm of the Iriſh Sea, | And is about 70 miles | And about 8000 Houſes, for the County 70 | 
N. in circumference. | | 51 One Burgeſs for the Bo- 
Shropſhire, S. ; . rough of Flint. | 
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Flintſhire receives its name from Flint, the county town. 


Caerwys, the moſt central town in the county, is ſituated 204 miles north-weſt of London. 


— 2 1 * * 2 
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of ſheep and goats, whilſt the black cattle, which are 
eſteemed ſuperior to any in Wales, are fed in the 
S EE h | vallies. There are great crops of rye, oats and barley, 

| SOIT: | | and ſome wheat, which is eſteemed exceeding fine. 
Natural Hiſtory of FLINTSHIRE. | Great quantities of cheeſe and butter are made here, 
: | as alſo a Pork of liquor from honey, called Metheglin, 
HE air of this county is exceeding cold, but || which was uſed. by the antient Britons before they 
ſo healthy that many of the inhabitants live to || were ſubdued by the Romans. 7 T 
a great age. he foil is various, according to the || The principal rivers that water this. county are 
different ſituations, but in general, even the moun- | the Dee, the Clwyd, the Wheeler, the Sevion and 
tains are fertile, and afford paſture for great numbers the Allen. Eee 1-1 it 1 
| The 
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The Dee has been already deſcribed among the ri- 
vers of Cheſhire, and the Clwyd among thoſe of 
Denbighſhire. 

The Wheeler riſes near Caerwys in this county, 
and running weſtward, falls into the Clwyd near 
Denbigh. 


The Sevion riſes on the north fide of Caerwys, and | 


running alſo to the weſtward, falls into the Clwyd 
near St. Aſaph. | 

The Allen riſes near Ruthin in Denbighſhire, and 
after running ſome way northwards, enters this 
county, when it turns north-eaſt, and falls into the 
Dee near the borders of Cheſhire. 

All theſe rivers abound with various kinds of fiſh, 
and the country produces plenty of fow]. They have 
little or no wood, but that deficiency is ſupplied by 
coal, of which there are many rich mines ; and the 
mountains yield mill-ſtones and lead ore in great 
abundance, 

With reſpe& to the manners of the inhabitants of 
Flintſhire, they are much 'more polite than thoſe of 
ſome of the counties already deſcribed. Their conti- 
nual intercourſe with the people in Cheſter habituates 
them to freedom of converfation, by which a great 
part of that ruſticity, ſo common in other places is 
worn off; and, except their tongue, a ſtranger would 
be at a Joſs to diſcover the difference between a nativ 
of Flintſhire and one of Cheſhire. | 


SECT. Il. 
Topographical Deſcription of FLINTSHIRE. 


LINT, the county town, and the place where the 
aſſizes are held, is pleaſantly ſituated on the banks 
of the river Dee, about twelve miles from Cheſter. 
It appears to have been formerly a place of great re- 
pute; for in the reign of Henry II. a ſtrong caſtle was 
built in it, of which there are ſtill conſiderable re- 
mains. It ſtands near the mouth of the river Dee, 
which forms a ſmall harbour; and formerly there 
were rings fixed in the walls to which veſlels were 
faſtened, but theſe have been long removed. The 


walls of the caſtle are exceeding thick, and two of the 


towers are almoſt entire. 
When the unfortunate Richard II. returned from 


Ireland, he viſited this caſtle, where he entertained 


ſome of the neighbouring gentry ; but being taken 
priſoner by Henry of Bolingbroke, he was ſent to the 


Tower of London, and ſoon after to Pomfret Caſtle | 


in Yorkthire,” where he was barbaroufly murdered. 

Though Flint is the county town, yet it is a very 
ſmall place : it has, however, ſome good houſes, and 
the church is a. handſome gothic ſtructure, though it 
does not contain any thing remarkable ; nor is there 
any public building in the place that merits particular 
deleription | 35 1 f 
Tae government of the town is veſted in a mayor, 
aſſiſted by 4 common council of the principal inhabit- 
ants. It had formerly a weekly market, but that has 
been long ſince diſcontinued, It is diſtant from Lon- 
don 194 miles. : | 

A few miles from Flint is a conſiderable village 
called CAERCWEI EV, pleaſantly ſituated on the banks 
of the river Allen, near its inftux into the Dee. At 
a ſmall diſtance from this village ſtood HoLT CASTLE, 
in which Edward I. retired for ſhelter when his army 
was ſurprized by the enemy. It belonged to the 
crown many years after this, till at length it was given 
to the — Re earls of Derby, in whoſe family it 
fill remains. Two of the towers are almoſt entire, 
with great part of the walls ; and near it are groves 
of lofty trees, Which make the whole have a very 
romantic appearanee. HHS 2 

Near the caſtle is a quarry, where mill-Gones are 
he wn out of the ſolid rock; and near it, ſome years 
ago, as a gardener was digging, he diſcovered a Ro- 
man hot bath, floored with fine bricks, and ſupported 
by pillars of the ſame materials. It was about 18 feet 
long, and 14 broad; and by inſcriptions on ſome of 
the tiles it appears to have been built by the twentieth 


8 


legion, which was ti ictri ile i i 
4 95 8 as ſtiled Victrix, while it lay in gar- 
e have already mentioned the t | 
and its monaſtery in the county of | roger _— 
there is a village of the ſame name in this da; of 
F lintſhire, where was one of the moſt —— — 
conſiderable monaſteries in Britain. Leland 3 
it ſtood in a valley, and was encloſed like a walled 
town with, two gates, half a mile diſtant from e 8 
other. The learned Bede ſays, that the number of 
monks was ſo great, that when divided into — 
parts each part conſiſted of at leaſt 300 men. We — 
no account of the founder handed down to us, nor of 
3 ; but the laſt, no doubt, were very con- 
When St. Auſtin preſſed the Saxon ori 
brace the Romiſh religion, he Tent 9 int a 
North Wales, particularly to the great monaſter of 
Bangor, exhorting them to ſubmit to the ſee of __ 
3 


but they returning the ſame anſwer as they had done 


in other parts, the enraged prelate was ſo irri 
that he ſtirred up Ethelfrid, he Saxon 8 
them. This monarch accordingly marched into 
Flintſhire, where he was met by the inhabitants 
who had ſuch an opinion of the ſanctity of the monks. 
that they brought them with them to pray for their 
ſuccels, The Saxons, however, having overcome 
the Welch, Ethelfrid ſeized 1200 of the monks 
whom he cruelly. ordered to be put to death. 
Such was the fate of the monks of Bangor, and the 
monaſtery being reduced to aſhes by the Saxons, no 
remains of it were viſible in the reign of Henry II. 
when William of Malmſbury wrote his hiſtory. Some 
have thought that Gildas, the moſt antient Britiſh 
hiſtorian, reſided in this monaſtery when the Saxons 
came into Britain; but that does not agree with what 
be ſays himſelf. If that could be proved, it would 
put an end to the conteſt, which has ſo long per- 
plexed the Engliſh and Scottiſh writers concerning 
ſeveral important events, and would throw a conlider- 
able light on ſome parts of the Hiſtory of England. 
On the road leading to Cheſter, near the river Dee, 
is a conſiderable village, called Hawarpen, where 
are the remains of a ſtrong caſtle, but by whom built 
we are_not informed. It belonged formerly to-the-earls 
of Cheſter, and in it one of their deputies conſtantly 
reſided ; but fallipg to the crown in the.reign of Ed- 
ward II. it was afterwards given to the Stanleys, earls 
of Derby, and has ſince paſſed into other hands. Ii 


-remained-entire-ti}}-about the year 1680; but at pre- 


ſent there is little more than the ruins of the walls, 
from which it appears to have been a place of great 
ſtrength. One part of the walls is ſituated on a hill, 
from hence there is a delightful proſpect of the ad- 
jacent country. ' Sed: 

HoLYWELL is a ſmall], but agreeable town, plea- 
ſantly ſituated on the fide of a hill. It took its name 
from a celebrated ſpring, which, according to the le- 
gendary writers, is ſaid to have riſen miraculouſly 
rom the blood of St. Winefrid, a Chriſtian virgin, 
who was raviſhed and beheaded in this place by a Pa- 
gan prince, but was afterwards reſtored to life. The 
water breaks out from a rock of free- ſtone with ſo ra- 
pid a ſtream as, within a ſmall diſtance, to turn ſeveral 
mills. Over the head of the well was built a chapel, 
dedicated to St, Winefrid, by the monks of Baſing- 
werk, a place in the neighbourhood, In a window 
of the chancel was painted on the glaſs St. Winefrid's 
ſtory, and her pretended reſtoration to life, by St. 
Bueno. This chapel was pulled down in the reign 
of my VII. and the preſent one erected in its 
ſtead. It is built in a very neat manner, with a fine 
gothic pediment in the front ſupported by pillars, be- 
between-which is the paſſage to the well. Within it 
are ſeveral crutches, left as monuments by ſome of 
thoſe who have received the uſe of their limbs from 
the waters. | | | 

The great quantity of water diſcharged from this 
well has cauſed ſome perſons to ſuſpect that there is 
a ſubterraneous ſtream within the rock, and; that its 
finding a vent at this place has occaſioned the rapi- 


dity of the curreat, Whatever truth there may be in 
this 
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this ſuppoſition we ſhall not pretend to ſay, only that 
in ſome ſeaſons the water appears as if it had come 
from mines of lead, whereas at other times it is as 
clear as cryſtal, 

It does not appear from Hiſtory that this well was 
known till many years after the Romiſh religion was 
eſtabliſhed in this iſland ; for Giraldus Cambrenſis, 
who wrote his hiſtory in the reign of Richard 1. if 
not ſooner, takes no notice of it, and thoſs who are 
acquainted with the romances of that author muſt be 
convinced, that had the place been celebrated for mi- 
racles in his time, there is not the leaſt doubt but he 
would have taken notice of it. That the monks of 
Baſingwerk invented this ſtory to promote their own 
intereſt appears from what Dr. Powell ſays in his 
Hiſtory of Wales, where he tells us, no mention was 
made of miracles having been performed here till the 
time that Edward I. reduced Wales, when the monks 
took that opportunity of endeavouring to calm thoſe 
ſtings of conſcience which the king muſt have la- 


boured under, on account of the many barbarities he - 


had committed. The guilty monarch was induced 
to think, that if he granted immunities to the convent, 
St. Winefrid would diſpenſe with his crimes, and 
that he ſhould be hereafter forgiven. 


With reſpect to the town of Holywell, it princi- f 


pally conſiſts of a long ſtreet, in which are many good 
houſes, with ſome convenient inns for the accommo- 
dation of travellers; but there is not any public ſtruc- 
ture that merits particular deſcription. The weekly 
market is on Friday, and the town is diſtant from 
London 199 miles. 

In the neighbourhood of Holywell is the village of 
BASINGWERK, once famous on account of its convent 
already mentioned, and the connection the monks 
had with the devotees, who went on pilgrimages to 
Holywell. This convent was firſt founded in the 
reign of Henry I. but it was afterwards much en- 


larged. During the reign of Henry II. it was occu- | 


pied by monks of the Ciſtertian order, who remained 
in it till the general diſſolution of religious houſes, 
when its annual revenues amounted to 158]. Great 
part of the walls, with a croſs belonging to the tower 
of the church, are ſtil] ſtanding, which ſhews it muſt 
have been originally a moſt magnificent ſtructure, 
Near the village of Baſingwerk is a very high 
mountain, called MosLyx, on the level part of which 
is a carved ſtone pillar, eleven feet three inches in 
height above the pedeſtal, two feet four inches broad, 
and eleven inches thick. The pedeſtal is five feet 
long, four and a half broad, and about fourteen inches 
thick. The pillar is let throughit, and reaches about 
five inches below the bottom ; ſo that its whole 
length is about thirteen feet. The carvings on the 
pillar are exceeding curious, but the figures are ſo de- 
faced, that it is impoſſible to aſcertain what they are 
meant to repreſent, When this monument was 
ereted, on what occaſion, or by whom, is not cer- 
tainly known, Some have imagined it to be the 
work of the Danes ; but that is undoubtedly a very 
wrong conjecture, as thoſe people, while in England, 
were totally unacquainted with the art of ſculpture, 
At a ſmall diſtance from this pillar is an artificial 
mount or barrow, where have been dug up, at dif- 
ferent periods, great quantities of human bones. It 
appears to have been erected not ta the m—— of a 
ſingle perſon, but rather on account of a battle fought 
near the ſpot, and moſt probably between the Saxons 
and Britons. ; 
Carrwys, or CAERwIS, is ſituated a little to the 
north-weſt of Holywell. It was once a town of great 
repute, but it is at preſent a very poor place, not con- 
taining any thing that merits the notice of a travel- 
ler. 
It was a cuſtom in former times for the princes of 
North Wales to give a filver harp, once every year, 


to the beſt bard, poet, or muſician ; and for that pur- | 


oſe a ſeſſion of thoſe itinerant poets was annually 
held, the laſt of which was at this town, as appears 
from Camden's life of queen Elizabeth, where he 


tells us, that in the ninth year of her reign a com- 


miſſion was directed from the chancery to William 
03 
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Maſtyn, and other gentlemen of North Wales, ap- 
pointing them to hold an aſſembly of the bards here; 
and deliver the harp to him they judged moſt worth 
of it. From that time the practice was diſcontinued, 
ſo that at preſent Wales is no more famous for its 
bards than other parts of the kingdom. 

The town has a weekly market on Tueſday, and is 
diſtant from London 204 miles. 

ST. ASAPH 1 called a city from its being 
the ſeat of a biſhop) derives its Baer Han St. Aſaph, 
its patron, who was the ſecond biſhop of the ſee ; 
and is called by the Welch Lhan-Elwy, from its be- 
ing ſituated at the influx of the river Elwy into the 
Clwyd. It ſtands in a part of the rich and pleaſant 
Vale of Clwyd ; but is at preſent more famous for its 
antiquity than either its ſize or beauty. It was firſt 
founded by one Kantegern, a recluſe. of Glaſgow in 
Scotland, who being driven out of that kingdom about 
the middle of the ſixth century, founded here an epil- 
copal ſeat and monaſtery, and became the firſt biſhop 
of that ſee; but returning ſoon after into Scotland, 
he appointed St. Aſaph his ſucceſſor. 

Whether the church and convent continued to 
flouriſh under the princes of North Wales is not cer- 
tainly known, there being no account of it till the 
reign of king Stephen, when its biſhops are mentioned 
as ſubject to the ſee of Canterbury; and in the reign 
of Henry IV. we find that Owen Glendower reduced 
the whole to aſhes. 55-4 

The church was begun to be rebuilt in the reign of 
Edward IV. but it was not compleated in the man- 
ner it now appears till the reign of Henry VIII. It 
is a very neat gothic ſtructure 171 feet in length, and 
the tower, which is go feet high, is ſupported by tour 

illars. 
. This is the only building in the town worthy of 
particular notice, it being a ſmall place, with very 
few inhabitants, which is principally owing to its 
hiſhops ſeldom or ever reſiding in it. The weekly 
market is on Saturday, and the town is diſtant from 
London 211 miles. 

Near St. Aſaph are the remains of a large Roman 
camp ; and moſt authors are of opinion, that thoſe 
people had a city here, though it muſt have been de- 
ſtroyed many years ago. Round this fortification, 
which is 160 paces in diameter, the earth is raiſed in 
the manner of a parapet, and almoſt oppoſite to the 
avenue there is a kind of tumulus or artificial mount. 

Howel Gwynedh, who joined with Owen Glen- 
dower againſt Henry I'V. was taken and beheaded at 
this place, after he had committed great depredations 
on the marches of Wales. 

In the neighbourhood of St. Aſaph is a ſmall vil- 
lage called HanmeR, the church of which is one of 
the handſomeſt in the county. It conſiſts of a nave, 
chancel and fide iſles, and has a lofty tower, with a 
fine clock and four bells, Near the church is a well- 
endowed free-ſchool, where the children of the pariſh 
are taught gratis, 

The laſt place we have to mention in this county 
is a ſmall but very agreeable village called RuuplAxp. 
It is pleaſantly fituated at the mouth of the river 
Clwyd, and derives its name from a reddiſh ſand in 
the bottom of the channel. 

Near this village one of the princes of North 
Wales built a ſtately caſtle, which remained till the 
time of Edward the Confeſſor, and was always con- 
ſidered as the chief place of their reſidence; but Ha- 
rold being ſent into theſe parts againſt the Welch, he 
reduced the whole building to aſhes. 

After the Norman Conqueſt it was rebuilt by the 
earl of Cheſter's lieutenant ; but the fortifications 
were enlarged by Henry II. 

When Edward I. ſubdued the Welch he held a 
parliament in this caſtle, and one of the acts made 


by that aſſembly is ſtill in force, and called the Statute 


of Rhudland. 

Many other remarkable events took place in this 
caſtle at different periods ; and we find that Edward 
II. kept his court here during the Chriſtmas holi- 
days. 

Great part of the walls of this antient fortreſs are 

8 L ſtill 
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ſtill ſtanding, from the whole of which it appears to | half a mile diſtant. Offa, king of Mercia, and Me 
have been a ſtrong, ſpacious and magnificent ſtruc- || red — king of Dyvid, were ſlain at the battle fou ht 
ture. at Rhudland in the year 794. G 
Nearly adjoining to the caſtle was a priory, but by Below the caſtle the river Clwyd falls into the fea . 
whom founded is not known: however, the whole of || and though the valley at the mouth of the river ſeems 
the building has been long ſince demolithed. even lower than the ſea itſelf, yet it has never been 
Though Rhudland is at preſent but a mean village, || overflowed. This valley affords excellent paſture for 
it was formerly a very conſiderable town, as appears | great flocks of cattle ; and the proſpect from it over 
from there being a gate which belonged to it near || the ſea is the moſt delightful that can be imagined. 


* 


1 


8 | A Correct Liſt of the FAIRS in FLINTSHIRE. 
; 2 

| i Places. Months. Days Articles ſold. Places. Months. Days Articles ſold. 

. N | $ Eaſt. Tueſd. | February | 13 
B July Is March 21 

if t. Aſaph October _— May 12 Cattle 
. | December | 26 Auguſt 2 | 
3 Shrove Tueſ. November | 22 

+ : May 16 Laſt Saturd 
3 aergwrley Auguſt 12 Ditto in April 

15 N October 27 Third Sat. 

ty | March 16 | in July 
* ] Laſt Tueſd. | Newmarket Fourth Sat. > Ditto 

in April | in October 

| | Trin. Thurſ. Second Sa- | 

N aeirwyth Firſt Tueſ- Ditto turday i 
+ day after | December 

; | 1 |Northop . 

* eptember | 9g | Nor uly Ditto 

4 November | 10 | | | October 5 
K+ February | 14 | Mon. before 

1 June 24 } Un: Holy Turſd. 
* Flint 1 , Auguſt eee Overton June 11 Ditto 
1 November 30 | Auguſt 29 | 
$ October 1 0 October 18 

Re: | Rhudland March 25 [Ditto 

1 | | September | 8 | 


it was printed in 1744 in fix volumes quarto, with 
elegant engravings by Gravelot, and the whole ex- 
SK CT, III. pence was defrayed by himſelf. 
| He died at his ſeat in Suffolk in 1746, and was in- 
terred in the church of Hanmer in Flintſhire, where 


Biography of FLINTSHIRE. 
a handſome monument was erected to his memory. 


IR THOMAS HANMER, well known among 


the literati, was born in this county ſome time in MArrugwHNR v, one of the moſt eminent miniſ- 


the reign of Charles II. but what year is not certainly || ters among the proteſtant diſſenters, was born in this 
known. He was firſt educated by a private tutor, and || county, in the year 1662. He was privately inſtrue- 
finiſhed his ſtudies in the univerſity of Oxtord, where || ted by his father till he was eighteen years of age, 
he diſcovered ſuch a refined taſte for every thing beau- || when he was removed to finiſh his ſtudies at an aca- 
tiful in the Greek and Latin claſſics, that he was both || demy in Iſlington, near London, where he made 
eſteemed and admired by all who knew him. great proficiency in the languages, and all ſorts of 
When he left the univerfity he went into Suffolk, || ſcripture knowledge. 


where his father then refided, and was returned knight The perſecution againſt the non-conformiſts being 
at that time very ſevere, the ſtudents were driven 


of the ſhire for that county. 

He ſoon became diftinguiſhed in the houfe of com- || from the academy, on which Mr. Henry entered him- 
mons for his knowledge of the laws; and his elo- j| ſelf a member of Gray's Inn, not with any view of 
quence charmed all who heard him. being called up to the bar, but in order to underſtand 


When the laſt parliament in the reign of queen || as much of the law as is neceſſary to form the cha- 
Anne met, he was choſen ſpeaker ; and although the || racter of a gentleman. 
times were then difficult and dangerous, yet he con- In 1686 he returned to his father, and ſoon after 
ducted himſelf with ſuch moderation as to gain the || was choſen miniſter to a congregation of diſſenters 
applauſe of both parties, who were then violent in in- the city of Cheſter, where he diſcharged the duties 
their declamations againſt each other. of his office till 1711 with a fidelity and affiduity that 
He was offered feveral diſtinguiſhed emoluments by |} would have done honour to the primitive times. 
the miniftry, but he refuſed them all ; and when the He afterwards removed to Hackney in Middleſex, 
queen died he retired from public buſineſs, and ſpent [| where he remained only three years; for going to 
the remainder of his days in Suffolk. Cheſter to pay a viſit to his acquaintance, on his re- 
During his retirement he prepared an elegant and turn he was taken ill at Namptwich, where he died in 


correct edition of the dramatic works of Shakeſpeare, * * 1714. : 
which he preſented to the univerſity of Oxford, where e was Certainly one of the moſt eminent men, r 


_ tle, 


his profeſſion, that ever lived in England. The Holy 
Scriptures were his chief ſtudy, as appears from the 
reface to his Practical Comment on the Old and 
New Teſtament, which has been well received by 
roteſtants of every denomination. He was aſſidu- 
ous in promoting family religion, and bringing young 
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perſons to a ſerious performance of that duty which 
they owe to their God and Redeemer. 

In all the domeſtic duties, as a father, a huſband, 
and a maſter, he was a rare example to copy after; 
and when he died he was equally lamented by all who 
knew him, whether churchmen or diſſenters. 
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An INSPECTION TABLE for this County. 
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MERIONETHSHIRE, which is ſituated in the Province of Canterbury, and Dioceſe of Bangor, is 


— 


A " * — 


Bounded by Extends Contains Sends to Parliament 
Montgomeryſhire and In length from N. to S. 6 Hundreds One Member, viz, 
partof Denbighſhire, E. 5 miles 4 Market Towns | 
The Iriſh Sea, W. In breadth from E. to | 37 Pariſhes A Knight of the Shire 
Caernarvonſhire, N. W. 25 miles And about 2500 Hou- for the County - 
Cardiganſhire, S. And is about 108 miles in] ſes. 
circumference, 


—— 


Merionethſhire, or Merionydſhire, is thus called by a variation from its Welch name Sir Veirionydh. 
The only manufacture of this county is Cotton Checks. 1 4 eg 
Dolgelhe, the moſt central town in the county is ſituated 205 miles north-weſt of London. 


— 


— * — 


8 E. C T. I. 
Natural Hiſtory of MERIONETHSHIRE. 


THE air of this county is very ſharp on the hills, 
but more mild and agreeable in the vallies. In 

the mountainous parts it is eſteemed very unhealthy, 
on account of its being mixed with the vapours 
that ariſe from the Iriſh Sea, by which many of the 
people are ſubject to agues; and it would be ſtill more 
noxious if the ſharp winds, which almoſt continually 
blow here, did not prevent the waters from ſtagnating. 
Meriorethſhire is generally conſidered as the moſt 
mountainous and barren county in Wales ; but if a 
variety of the moſt beautiful proſpects can render a 


country agreeable, few can, in this reſpect, be com- 


pared to it, for it not only affords mountains of an 
extraordinary height, inaccefſible rocks, a variety of 


lower hills, woods and plains, and ſome fruitful | 


vallies, but a proſpect of the ſea, and of many lakes, 
rivers and cataracts. | 


The ſoil of this county being in general very in- 
different, little corn is produced, the inhabitants 
chiefly employing themſelves in the breeding of cat- 
The vallies afford excellent paſture, and ſuch an | 


incredible number of theep are fed on the mountains, 
that Merionethſhire is ſaid to have more of them than 
all the reſt of Wales. | 
The principal rivers that water this county are the 
27 viz, the Dyfi, the Avon, the Drwrydh, 
and the „ 


ce. 


The Dyffi riſes among the high mountains that 
form a chain on the eaſtern borders of the county, 
and running ſouthward into Montgomeryſhire, flows 
ſouth-welt ; after which, leaving that county at a town 
called Machynleth, it ſeparates the counties of Me- 
rioneth and Cardigan, and ſoon after falls into the 
Iriſh Sea. 3 

The Avon has its ſource on the eaſt fide of a large 
foreſt called Penroſe Wood, and running ſouth-weſt 

ſes by Dolgelhe, and then falls into Barmouth- 

ay, ſome miles to the weſt of that town, 
he Drwrydh iffues from a lake in the northern 
extremity of the county, near the ſource of the river 
Conway in Caernarvonlhire, and running fouth-weſt, 
falls into a branch of the Triſh Sea called Tracth By- 

chan about four miles north of Harleigh. 

The Dee, near its ſource, is ſaid to run through a 
conſiderable lake, on the ſouth ſide of Bala in this 
county, called Pimble Meer, without mixing with it: 
the fiſh. at leaſt, of both waters, certainly keep fepa- 
rate, for though the Dee abounds with ſalmon, there 
are not any caught in the lake out of the ſtream of 
the river; nor does the Dee carry off the Gwiniards, 
a fiſh peculiar to the lake. The word Gwiniard fig- 
nifies much the' ſame as whiting, but it is not at all 
like that fiſh; the ſhape'being much like a ſalmon, 
and the uſual length about 12 or 13 inches: The 
back is of a duſky colour, and the belly white: the 
ſcales are of a middle (ſize, and the upper jaw is ſome- 
what more prominent than the lower, with the mouth 
much like that of a herring. It is like, and probably 
of the fame ſpecies, with that called Ferra in the lake 


of Geneva. Hence ſome infer that there is a great 
| | II SUNIO OT 7 # | 
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reſemblance between the Alpine lakes and thoſe of 
the Welch mountains, becauſe they afford the ſame 
_ of fiſh, and the rocks of Wales produce Alpine 
plants. | : | 

The lake called Pimble, or Plenlyn Meer, is of 
conſiderable extent ; and, according to Camden, has 
been accurately deſcribed by an antiquarian and poet 
in a few Latin verſes, the tranſlation of which runs 


thus : 


Where eaſtern ſtorms diſturb the peaceful ſkies, 
In Merioneth the famed Plenlyn lies. 
Here a vaſt lake, which deepeſt vales ſurround, 
His wat'ry globe rolls on the yielding ground, 
Encreas'd with conſtant ſprings that gently run 
From the rough hills with pleaſing murmurs down. 
This wond'rous property the waters boaſt, 
The greateſt rains are in its channels loſt ; 
Nor raiſe the flood; but when loud tempeſts roar, 
The rifing waves with ſudden rage boil o'er, | 
And conq'ring billows ſcorn th” unequal ſhore, 


The ſmaller rivers of this county are, the Keſſi- 

lawn, the Angel, the Cayne, the Atro, the Skethye, 
and the Deſunni ; but they are all too trifling to me- 
rit particular deſcription. — -_ 
' Merionethſhire abounds with goats, deer, fowl, 
and fiſh. Great quantities of Herrings are taken on 
the coaſt, but their not tranſporting them to other 
parts deprives them of thoſe advantages which natu- 
rally ariſe from a life of commerce. | 

With reſpect to the manners of the inhabitants of 
this county, they are equal in ruſticity to any of thoſe 
in Wales; and the people in general are more unpo- 
liſhed than thoſe of the counties already deſcribed. 


E CT. IL 
Topographical Deſcription of MERIONETHSHIRE. 


J)CEGELHE, the moſt conſiderable town in the 


county, is pleaſantly ſituated on the river Avon, 
at the boctom of a hill called Idris. Many Roman coins 
have been dug up near the place, which has induced 
the learned to believe that one of their ſtations was 
here, though there are not any remains either of a 
camp or other fortification. 
he town is exceeding populous, and the inhabit- 
ants carry on a conſiderable trade in making cotton 
checks. The church is a ſmall, but handſome gothic 
ſtructure, and the houſes in general are very neat ; 
but there is not any public ſtructure that merits parti- 
cular deſcription. 
The weekly market is on Tueſday ; and the town 
is diſtant from London 205 miles, | 
In the neighbourhood of this town is a ſmall village 
called CuuNER, or KEMNER, where, in the reign of 


king John, one of the Welch princes founded an ab- 


bey, to which many donations were added in ſubſe- 
uent times, and its abbots enjoyed many privileges. 
n the reign of Henry III, when the Welch had com- 
mitted ſome depredations on the borders, that prince 
marched againſt them with a powerful army; but as 
he was about to burn the abbey, the prieſts repre- 
ſented to him, that the monks were no ways con- 
cerned in the wars, and that it would be facrilege to 
deſtroy the convents. 
executing his deſign, but the abbot was obliged to pay 
a fine of 300 marks, which at that time was a ver 
conſiderable ſum. Some parts of the convent are ſtil] 
ſtanding, but different buildings have been added to 
them, and the whole is at preſent the country ſeat of 
a private gentleman. ', Lat 
DinasMouTHY was formerly a large populous 
town, but it is now ſo reduced as ſcarce to deſerve the 
name of a village. It has, however, a weekly market 
on Friday, and is diſtant from London 196 miles. 
HARLEIGH, or HARLEICH, is a town of great anti- 
quity, as appears from the remains of a camp ſaid to 
have been thrown up by the Ordovices to oppoſe the 
invaſion of the Romans, It is pleaſantly ſituated 


This prevented the king from 


It 


| 


near the ſea, and has a good harbour that mi 
great advantage to the inhabitants ; but — — 
general ſuch an averſion to commerce, that 4 = 
_ a few ſmall veſſels, and the trade is very trifli = 
ad formerly one of the ſtrongeſt caſtles in Nor h 
| Wales, ſituated on a lofty rock, from whence the 4s 
an des ay proſpect mo the Iriſh Sea. "OY 
uring the wars between the houſes of 
Lancaſter, this caſtle made a Vigorous A *. g 
Henry VI. but was at laſt obliged to ſubmit to Ed. 
ward IV. whoſe army in Wales was commanded * 
the earl of Pembroke. | 7 
When the civil wars broke out in the laſt centur 


| 2 garriſon was placed here for the king, which held 


out till his affairs were totally ruined, when it ſub 
mitted on honourable terms to the forces of the par 
mnt. wn 
his caſtle is a very ſtrong fortreſs, and 
- handſomeſt and mo codifileat fruQures — Fehr 
of Wales. It is at preſent in poſſeſſion of the 59k 
and when we are at war, a garriſon of invalids do duty 
in it for the ſecurity of the coaſt. That it was well 
known to the Romans is evident from the great num. 
ber of antiquities that have been dug up at it; and 
there is not the leaſt doubt but the Romans placed a 
ET it N they ſubdued the Ordovices. 
n 1712 as ſome men were digging in a gard 
the caftle, they found what ey ined ty 2 a 
of gold, but, on examination, it appeared to be ſome 
pieces of gold rods twiſted together, with an opening 
in the middle that would hold ſeveral arrows, It was 
ſuppoſed to have been deſigned for a quiver, but as 
it had not any particular ſignature, no perſon could 
tell whether it had belonged to the Britons or Ro- 
mans. 
Though the town of Harleigh has many advantages 
for trade, yet it is a very poor place. The houſes in 
general aro exceeding mean, nor is there any public 
building, except the caſtle, that merits particular no- 


| tice. 


It is a borough by preſcription ; but the governor 
of the caſtle receives a patent from the crown, by 
which he is authorized to act as mayor. The weekly 
market is on Saturday, and the town is diſtant from 
London 223 miles. 

In the year 1694 a remarkable phenomenon was 
ſeen near this town, which continued for more than 
eight months. It was a livid vapour, or fiery exha- 
lation, which ſeemed to ariſe from the ſea on the bor- 
ders of Caernarvonſhire. It made its firſt appear- 
ance on the ſide of a bay a little after ſun ſet, and 
from thence ſpread itſelf in the moſt gradual manner, 
until it had fet all the houſes in the neighbourhood on 
fire. Not only the ricks of hay, corn, and all other 
ſorts of grain were deſtroyed, but alſo the vegetables 
in the gardens, for it had ſo noxious a ſmell that every 
thing periſhed where it diffuſed its baneful influence. 
Its effects were ſeverely felt by the cattle, to whom it 
communicated a contagious diſtemper, by which many 
of them died. It made its appearance regularly every 
night, always riſing at the ſame place ; nor did it ſtop 
its courſe either by rain or ſtorms, 

It was ſometimes viſible in the day, but it was very 
remarkable that it never did any damage, except in 
the night, The flames were no way violent, but its 
continuance at laſt conſumed every thing that oppoſed 
it. 
This vapour was at length extinguiſhed by firing 
guns, blowing horns, and putting the air into motion 
by various other ways, when it was ſeen to approach 
near the ſhore. _.. 

The whole account of this ftrange phænomenon 
was laid before the royal fociety ; but it does not ap- 
pear that thoſe learned gentlemen were able to ac- 
count for it. 22 oe E 
In the neighbourhood of Harleigh is a monument, 
called Kok TON ARTHUR, in memory of the great hero 
of that name, but applied to him in a moſt improper 


| manner, for there is not the leaſt doubt but that it be- 
| longed to the ancient Druids, The monument con- 
fiſts of a large ſtone table ten feet long, and in the 


middle about ſeven feet broad, It is r by 
thre 


tree pillars of rough ſtone, each of which are about 
half a yard broad, and the heighth about ſey 
eight icet. It is probable this was placed as a table, 
at which the arch-druids fat when they dictated, laws 
to the antient Britiſh princes © wg 
This part of the county abounds with antiquities 
both Britiſh and Roman, which is not to be wonder- 
ed at, when we conſider that the antient inhabitants 
made a moſt vigorous defence for their liberty,”* ©. 
On the confines of this county and Caernarvonſhire 
are two remarkable arms of the fea, called the Greater 
Waſh of the Frith, and the Leſſer. Near theſe is a 
ſmall village called FesTINE0G, where are ſtil] the re- 


mains of a ſtone cauſeway, ſaid to have been made by 


order of Helena, mother of Conſtantine the Great, 
when the lived in Britain. Though it is doubtleſs a 
Roman work, yet we cannot believe it owed its ori- 


gin to that lady, for ſhe was much more intent on; 


building churches, eſpecially after her ſon was raiſe 
to the purple, than making highways. The name of 


this cauſeway is Sarn Helen, Which is donbriefs-arr 


antient Britiſh word, but as it is not underſtood by 
the preſent inhabitants, we may reaſonably ſuppoſe 
that the ſimilarity of the name has occaſioned the 
traditional ſtory. | - 


On the top of a mountain called RHVDIR HALEN,” 


to thoſe ſet up by the Druids in other parts of the 
kingdom, that there is not the leaſt doubt but it was 
one of their temples ; and as for the account of its 
being a funeral monument, it is well known that our 
heathen anceſtors always buried their dead near the 


places where they facritied to the deity.» Many ridi- 


culous ſtories are likewiſe told concerning a caſtle 
built near this place, by one called Caius, .a Roman 
but whatever truth may be in theſe accounts, this 1s 
certain, that not any remains of it are now to be 
ſeen. : "1110197 
Near this place, in 1687, was diſcovered a Roman 
monument, conliſting of a large flat ſtone, and from 
the remaining part of the inſcription it appears to 


have been placed over the grave of a centurion, or 
ſome other officer, who loſt his life during the wars 


with the Ordovices in this part of the iſland, 

There are ſeveral other Roman monuments in this 
neighbourhood, but the infcriptions are ſo defaced as 
to be totally unintelligible, ſo that on what occaſions 
they were erected cannot be known. 


In 1684, as ſome men were digging turf for fuel in 


2 moorith piece of ground in this neighbourhood, 
they diſcovered a wooden coffin, which appeared to 
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have been richly gilt over, containing a human ſkele- 
of an enormous ſize, It is very difficult to form 
a proper conjecture. who the perſon was that had been 
interred at ſo much expence in this place, eſpecially 
as it is well known that marſhy grounds were never 
uſed by the antients as the depoſitories of their depart- 
ed relations. Indeed, there have been fo many alter- 
ations in the exterior appearance of the univerſe, that 
poſſibly this mooriſh place might have been once a 
dry deſart, and the body, for any thing we know to 
the contrary, might, have laid there many centuries; 
before the Rornaus landed in Britain. | | 
In 1688 about fifty warlike inſtruments of caſt braſs 
were found near{q rock called KrREO DHWIx, 
where there is a ſmall village of the ſame name. 
They were of different fzes, and it was ſuppoſed that 
ſome of them had been gilt ; but they were ſo muti- 
lated, that few could form any proper notion to whom 
they had formerly belonged, although we think there 
is not the leaſt doubt bit they had been hid there by 


tome of the -Britons-when-they-were purſued by the 


Romans. They were made in the form of ſhort 
ſwords or daggers, nearly reſembling ſuch as were 
uſed by the Highlanders in Scotland, only that they 


appeared to have had wooden handles, for there was 


hole through the upper end by which it was ima- 
gined they had been rivetted. The workmanſhip of 
theſe daggers is a proof that they had been uſed by the 
moſt antient inhabitants of Britain, long before the 
Romans introduced the knowledge of more polite 
arts. 

BaLa, the laſt town we have to mention in this 
county js a place of great antiquity, as appears from 
the remains of three Roman camps, which ſeem to 
have been uſed as exploratory ſtations before the Or- 
dovices were totally ſubdued. | 
The town is endowed with-many valuable privi- 
leges, but there are not any public ſtructures that 
merit particular deſcription; It is an antient borough, 
and has been many years incorporated, the govern- 
ment being veſted in two bailiffs and a common coun- 
cil of the principal inhabitants. "The weekly market 
is on Saturday; and the town is, diſtant from Eon- 


don 195 miles. 


Near Bala is a village called LHAx uw Layn, near 


which, on the top of a high rock; are the ruins of an 


antient caſtle, ſuppoſed to have been built by the Ro- 
mans. It is ſurrounded with a prodigious thick wall, 
and the proſpect from it over the neighbouring valley 
is exceeding delightful. Three towers of the caſtle 
are ſtill ſtanding, and the mortar by which the ſtones 
are cemented, is mixed with cockle ſhelliss 
At a ſmall diſtance from this place is the lake called 
PimBLE MexR, already deſcribed in the Natural 
Hiſtory of this county. The water of this lake ap- 
pears agitated before a ſtorm, and at a diſtance Has 
the ſame appearance as the ſea, Nen f 
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A Corre& Liſt of the FAIRS in MERIONETHSHIRE. 


Places, Months. Days Articles ſold. Places, Months. =l Articles ſold. 
| Ma I | Cattle, Sheep and June 2 
Bala . July 12 Horſes F 8 September. | 10 | { Cattle, Sheep and 
March 16 — October I Horſes 
June 22 | November | 13 
Bettus Auguſt 12 | Ditto May oy 
September | 16 | | July ; 4 
December | 12 | September | 20] [nit 
Conwydd October 21 Ditto Dolegelly | October 9 
| March 12 November | 22 
May 24 December | 16 
Corwen July 21 | Ditto - | 
October 10 
December | 26 
1 | — — 
63 8 M Places 
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Places. Months. Days Articles ſold. Places. Months. Day Articles fold. 
95 F 

Thurſ. * Auguſt 17 
| : Trin. Sunc. Peny ir os 4 September | 21 | Cattle 
4 Harloch [une 30 | > Cattle May a$ 
4 Auguſt 21 Friday after 
= December 11 Trinity 
| landerfel Auguſt 17 [Cattle, Sheep, Horſes 28 Sunday 
. | — 25 Teſtinivg July 1 2 | Ditto 
1 4 u 22 
4 | lanerills | — ; * D Rto —— 2 ö 
'4 | November | 14 October 19 
1 faiver 44. 0 | 25 [Ditto * 1 13 
+ | Septem 22 : owgyn ay Do. Sheep & H 
4 | — bbeds 4 L PEE — — — * — a . 42 
| 
pr \ 
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MoxTGomERYSHIRE, which is fituated in the Dioceſes partly of t. Aſaph, Bangor and Hereford, and 
Province of Canterbury, is | 
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30 Bounded by | . Extends | Contains Sends to Parliament 
Me Shropſhire, E. In length from E. to 7 Hundreds Two Members, viz. 
29 Merionethſhire, W. W. 30 miles. 6 Market Towns One Knight of the Shire 
Denbighſhire, N. In breadth from N. to | 47 Pariſhes for the 8 | 
"a Cardiganſhire and Rad- S. 25 miles. | And about 5500 Houſes, | One Burgeſs for Mont- 
x northire, 5. And is 94 miles in cir- gomery, jointly with 

] cumference. | the other Boroughs, 


Montgomeryſhire, called by the Welch Sir-dre-Valdwin, receives its name from the county town, 
which was ſo called from Sir Roger de Montgomery, a Norman Baron, who had a grant of the prin- 
cipal part of this county. | 

; The only manufacture in Montgomeryſhire is Flannel, 


Montgomery, the moſt central town in the county, is ſituated 161 miles north-weſt of London. 
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ous, the ſoil is ſtony, and conſequently ſterile, (ex- 
cept in the intermediate vallies, which yield corn and 


5 . plenty of excellent paſture) but the ſouthern and 
a | eaſtern parts, conſiſting chiefly of a pleaſant vale 
Natural Hiſtory of MONTGOMERYSHIRE *. along the banks of the Severn, are exceeding fruitful. 


The black cattle and horſes here are much larger 
| HE air of this county is ſharp and cold on the {|| than thoſe in the neighbouring Welch counties, and 
mountains, but healthy and pleaſant in the || the horſes of Montgomeryſhire are much eſteemed in 


vallies, where the people in general live to a great || moſt parts of England. : 
age. A This county is well watered 8 the principal 


The northern and weſtern parts being mountain- || of which are, the Severn, the Tanot and the T 1 * 
ie 
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* When the Romans invaded Britain this county was part | arrival of the Saxons it was part of the Welch kingdom 
called Powis Land, 


of the diſtrict inhabited by the Ordovices ; and the after 
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The Severn (already mentioned in ſeveral pants of 
this work) riſes near Montgomery, and becomes na- 
vigable at Welch-Pool, from whence it runs through 
the counties of Salop, Worceſter and Glouceſter, and 
then falls into the Briſtol Channel. This has always 
been eſteemed the ſecond river in England 7 and it is 
remarkable, that from Welch-Pool, where it firſt be- 
comes navigable, to its influx into the ſea at Briſtol, 
it has not ſo much as one lock, which is not the caſe 
with any other river in the kingdom. ; 

'The Tanot riſes at the foot of a hill in the moun- 
tainous part of the county, after which it runs eaſt- 
ward, and falls into the Severn near the borders of 
Shropſhire. 

The Turgh riſes near the ſource of the Tanot, and 
ſalls into that river a few miles above its influx into 
the Severn. | | 

The other rivers all empty themſelves into theſe, 
and therefore do not admit of particular deſeription. 

Montgomeryſhire abounds with fiſh and wil fow] ; 
and there are ſome mines of lead and copper, which 
bring conſiderable protits to the proprietors. 

With reſpect to the inhabitants of this county they 
differ as much in their manners as in their various em- 


3 and fituations. I'hoſe who reſide in Welch 


ool and the county town are, in general, very polite 
and hoſpitable to ſtrangers ; but ſuch as inhabit the 
more remote parts are reſerved, and not utterly di- 


veſted of that ruſticity for which their anceſtors have | 


been ſo much diſtinguiſhed. 


SECT. H. 


Topographical Deſcription of MONTGOMERYSHIRE. 
{ONT GOMERY, the the county town, is ſitu- 


ated on a riſing rock, beneath which is a plea- 
ſant and fertile plain, and the air is eſteemed as heal- 
thy as in any part of the county. The town was built 
ſoon after the Norman Conqueſt, by one Baldwin, a 
Norman baron, at that time lord of the Cheſter 
marches, who alſo fortified it with a ſtrong and mag- 
nifient caſtle, This fortreſs was deſtroyed by the 
Welch in the reign of Richard I. but was afterwards 
rebuilt. It was for a conſiderable time the ſeat of the 
noble family of Cherbury ; but during the civil wars 


in the laſt century the greateſt part of it was deſtroy- | 


ed. Some of the walls are ſtill ſtanding, from which 


it appears to have been a ſtrong and magnificent ſtruc- * 


ture, 

The town is at preſent a very polite place, there 
being many families of diſtinQion conſtantly reſiding 
in it. The town-houſe is a neat ſtructure, and there 
is a county jail ; but the aſſizes are generally held at 
Welch Pool. 

The government of the town is veſted in two bai- 
liffs, aſſiſted by a common council of the principal 
inhabitants, 

The weekly market is on Tueſday ; and the town 
is diſtant from London 161 miles. 

WeELcn Pool is ſituated in a beautiful vale, about 
eight miles north of Montgomery. It is a very neat 
town, and contains many good buildings. The 
church is a venerable gothic ſtructure, and the hall, 
where the aſſizes are held, is both handſome and 
commodious. 

Here is a large manufaQtory of flanne), and the in- 
habitants carry on a conſiderable trade with fuch towns 
as are fituated on the Severn, as far as the Briſtol 
Channel. 

The weekly market, which is not only well ſup- 
plied with proviſions, but the manufactures of the 


place, is held on Monday ; and the town is diſtant | 


trom London 169 miles. 

On an eminence, in the neighbourhood of the town, 
is Powts CASTLE, built by one of the Welch princes 
who reigned in that diſtrict called Powis Land. From 
what at preſent remains it appears to have been one 
of the moſt beautiful ſtructures in Wales. It was a 


leat of the late duke of Powis, but that nobleman dy- 
ing without male iſſue, it has ſince paſſed through 
the hands of different proprietors, 
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Newrov is a very antient town, and was formerl) 
incorporated ; but that privilege has been long fince 
taken away. At preſent it is a very poor place, not 
containing any ſtructure that merits particular notice. 
It has, however, a weekly market on Saturday, aad 
is diſtant from London 169 miles. 

About eight miles north-weſt of Newton is a vil- 
lage called LLAxL!GAN, where was a monaſtery 
founded in the reign of Henry III. for monks of the 
Ciſtertian order. It remained till the general diſſo- 
lution of religious houſes, when its annual revenues 
amounted to 221. 14s. 8d. but not any remains of the 
building are now to be ſeen. | 

LranipLos is pleafantly ſituated on the banks of 
the Severn, within a few mile$of its ſource, It is a 
town of conſiderable antiquity, but ſo reduced, that 
at preſent it only contains a few poor houſes, with- 
out any thing worthy of a traveller's notice. It has a 
poor weekly market on Saturday, and is diſtant from 

ondon 180 miles. ä 

Near Llanidlos, on the banks of the Severn, is a 
ſmall but very agreeable village called Carxwys. It 
was n a conſiderable town, and ſuppoſed to 
have been founded by the Romans, there having 
been many coins dug up at different periods, toge- 
ther with Roman bricks and other antiquities. The 
traces of different fortifications are ſtill viſible, near 
one of which is a large barrow, ſuppoſed to have be- 
longed to one of the Britiſh princes. 

MACHYNLETH is a very antient town, ſituated at 
the weſtern extremity of the county, on the eaſt bank 
of the river Dyfi, It is ſuppoſed to have been the 
Maglona mentioned by Antoninus in the Itinerary, 
where the band, called Solenſes, were ſtationed ia the 
reign of the emperor Honorius, to prevent the ineur- 
ſions of ſuch moyntaineers as refuſed to ſubmit to the 
Roman arms, 

The church of this town is a very neat ſtructure, 
and there is a. good ſtone bridge over the river; but 
there are not any other buildings that merit particular 
notice. The weekly market js on Monday, and the 
town is diſtant from London 198 miles. 

In the neigpbourhood of this town is a village cal- 
AER, where are ſtill the remains of a 
ſtrong camp, and there are ſome traces of a wall and 
ditch, with which it appears to have been ſurrounded, 
This camp has been of an oval form, and being ſitu- 
ated on a lofty eminence, was, doubtleſs, conſidered 
as inacceſſible. | 

At the extremity of the ditch which communicated 
with the river Pyffi, many ruins of houſes have been 
diſcovered, as alſo ſome remains of a ſmall fort that 
appears to have been uſed as an advanced guard to 
the camp. Great induſtry has been exerted in build- 
ing this place, for the ſtones are of a prodigious ſize, 
and the bricks exceeding hard. | 

There are alſo ſome remains of a highway leading 
from the camp to the river paved with hard pebbles; 
but whether it extended any farther is not certain. 
That this was a Roman fort is evident, becauſe not 
only many coins have been found, but alſo ſeveral 
other pieces of antiquities, particularly a gold chain 
four inches long, many pieces of lead, braſs, glaſſes 
curiouſly cut, with a ſapphire finely wrought, and a 
large copper cauldron. It does not appear when this 


place was deſtroyed, but moſt probably when the 


Welch princes were demoliſhing the territories of 
each other with fire and ſword. 

LLANVILLING is a very antient town ſituated in 
the moſt romantic manner : it is wholly ſurrounded 
by hills, ſo that a perſon cannot ſee it till he comes 
within a quarter of a mile of the place. There are 
many good houſes in the town, but being low, it is 
eſteemed very unhealthy, and the ſtreets are in general 
ſo dirty as to be ſcarce paſſable, 

The church is a very antient gothic ſtructure, ſitu- 
ated in an obſcure place, and ſurrounded by tall 
trees, but it does not contain any thing remarkable, 
nor is there any public ſtructure in the town that me- 
rits particular notice. 

This town has been incorporated ever fince the 
reign of Edward II, and the government 1s veſted in 

two 
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two bailiffs, who have power to act as juſtices of the 
peace, a privilege which they have enjoyed ever ſince 
the reign of Charlgs II. who granted them a charter 
for that purpoſe. 


The town has a good weekly market on Tueſday, 


and is diſtant from London 179 miles. 
The laſt place we have to mention in this county, 


and indeed in Wales, is a village called Me1vo, ſitu- 


ated about three miles to the ſouth of Llanvilling. It 
was formerly a place of great repute, and ſuppoſed to 
have been the Medialanum of Antoninus; but at 
preſent it is only a poor village, not containing any 
thing remarkable. 


| 


Many coins of the latter emperors have | 
up at this place, with ſome — —— — x 
foundation of a city; but the inſcriptions -on the 
ſtones are ſo defaced as to be entirely unintelligible 
gene — — — is ſuppoſed to have ran 

is village, but at preſent no * 
dl nee ge, p traces of it can be 

ear this place was an abbey for monks of i 
ſtertian order, founded by — of the Welch —.— 
in the reign af Henry III. It remained till the ge. 
neral diſſolution of religious houſes, when —— 
revenues amounted to 641. 14s. 2d. but not any re- 
mains of the building are now to be ſeen, 


A Correct Liſt of the FAIRS in MONTGOMERYSHIRE. 
Places. Months. Days Commodities ſold, Places, Months. Days] Commodities fold. 
— - — - — | — — — TBS As 
| | Firſt Satur. Laſt Tueſd. 
in April in March | 
3 May 11 5 June 24 
Llanidlos July 17 | 7 Cat. Sheep, Horſes ¶ Newton Laſt Tueſd. Cat. Sheep, Horſes 
Firſt Saturd. | in Auguſt | 
in Septemb. October 24 
October 28 December | 16 
Firſt Wed. Sec. Mond. J 
before Eaſt. in March 
Llanvilling May 24 | Ditto Firſt Mon- 
June 28 day 9 
October 5 | Eaſter 
May 16 Welch Pool June 5 | >Ditto 
June 26 Firſt Mond. 
Machynleth July Ditto | aft. St. Peter 
September | 18 | June 29 
November | 25 September | 12 
March 26 {November | 16 | 3 
Firſt Thurſ. 
in March | 
ontgomery Do. in May Ditto 
June 7 
September | 4 | 
November | 14 | | 
| parts of that kingdom ; and in caſe of a refuſal, he 
was ordered to uſe certain menaces. Accordingly, 
SECT, III. being referred to the duke de Luines, the. conſtable, 


Biography of MONTGOMERYSHIRE. 


DWARD HERBERT, lord Cherbury, was 

deſcended from a very antient family, and born 

at Montgomery, in this county, in the year 1581. He 

was inſtructed in grammar learning by a private tutor, 

after which he was entered a gentleman- commoner of 
Univerſity College, Oxford. 

When he had finiſhed his ſtudies he travelled into 
France, Italy, and other parts, and at length returned 
to his native country, furniſhed with all thoſe accom- 
pliſhments which . the moſt exalted ſtation. He 
was ſoon after made a knight of the Bath, and appointed 


one of the counſellors to the king in military affairs. 


Being, in every reſpect, properly qualified for the 
office, king James I. ſent him ambaſſador to France, 
where he acquired the higheſt reputation, and con- 
ducted: himſelf in a manner that did honour to his 


country. However, in the month of July, 1621, he 


was recalled, on a diſpute that happened between him 
and the conſtable of France, of which the following 
are the particulars : | 

Sir Edward had received private inſtructions from 
England to mediate a peace for the proteſtants in 
France, who were then greatly oppreſſed in moſt 


(then the great and powerful favourite at the French 
court) he delivered to him the meſſage, reſerving his 
threatenings till he ſaw how the matter was reliſhed. 
The duke, who had previouſly determined riot to 
give any countenance to ſir Edward's buſineſs, con- 
cealed behind the curtain a gentleman of the reformed 
religion, who being an ear-witneſs of all that paſſed, 
might relate to his friends what little expectations 
they ought to entertain of the king of England's in- 
terceſſion. | 

De Luines, with a haughty and arrogant air, aſked 
ſir Edward what the Engliſh monarch had to do in 
this affair? To which he replied, << It is not to you, 
to whom the king my maſter oweth an account of 
his actions; and for me it is enough that 1 obey 
„% him. In the mean time I muſt maintain, that my 
„% maſter hath more reaſon to do what he doth, than 
« you to aſk why he doth it. Nevertheleſs, if you 
« deſire me, in a gentle manner, I ſhall acquaint you 
e farther.” On this, de Luines, bowing a little, 
ſaid, Very well.” Sir Edward then gave him ſome 
reaſons ; to which de Luines ſaid, «+ We will have 
* none of your advices.” Sir Edward told him, he 
took that for an anſwer, and was ſorry only that the 
affection and good will of the king his maſter was not 


ſufficiently underſtood; and that ſince it was rejected 
2 


11 G 0 


M ON 


jn that manner, he could do no leſs than ſay, ** the 
« king his maſter knew well enough what to do.” 
De Luines anſwered, 4+ We are not afraid of you.“ 
Sir Edward, ſmiling a little, replied, “ If you had 
&« ſaid, you had not loved us, I thould have believed 
« you, and given you another anſwer. In the mean 
« time all that I will tell you more is, that we know 
46 very well what we have te do.“ On this de Lu- 
ines, riſing from his chair in a paſſion, with his coun- 
tenance full of fire, ſaid, ** If you were not Monſieur, 
« the ambaſſador, I know very well how I would uſe 
« you.” Sir Edward, riſing alſo from his chair, 
ſaid, “as he was the King of (Great Britain's ambaf- 
« ſador, ſo he was alſo a gentleman ; and that his 
« ſword (on which he laid his hand) ſhould give 
« him fatisfaCtion if he had taken any offence.” De 
Luines making no reply; fir Edward went-towards 
the door, when the duke, ſeeming to accompany him, 
he told him, “ there was no ocgaſton to ule fuch ce- 
« remony after ſuch language; and immediately left 
the room, expecting to hear tarther from the duke. 

Sir Edward not receiving any meſſage from de Lu- 
ines, had, in purſuance of his inſtructions, a, more 
civil audience with the French king at Coignac, when 
the marſhal of St. Geran told him, “he had offended 
« the Conſtable, and that he was not in a place of ſe- 
« curity.” To which fir Edward replied, “ he 


« thought himſelf to be in a place of ſecurity, where- 


« ſoever he had his ſword by him.” 
Fired with reſentment, de Luines procured his 


brother, the duke of Chaun, to go as ambaſſador ex- 
This nobleman repreſented 


traordinary to England. e 
8 . king James in ſo falſe a light, and ſo much 
to the diſadvantage of fir Edward, that the earl of 


Carliſle (who was-ſent over to France to accommo- 


date the miſunderſtanding that might ariſe between 
the two crowns) got him recalled; till the gentle- 
man, who had ſtood behind the curtain, out of regard 
totruth and honour, related all the circumſtances that 
had paſſed, by which it appeared, that though de Lu- 
ines gave the firſt affront, yet fir Edward had kept 
himſelf within the bounds of his inſtructions and ho- 


NOUTS. - 


Sir Edward afterwards fefl on his knees before king 


James, in the preſence of the duke of Buckingham, 
requeſting, that a trumpeter, if not an herald, might, 


be ſent to de Luines, to tell him that he had given a 
falſe relation of the whole affair; and that ſir Edward 
Herbert would demand ſatisfaction of him ſword in 
hand. The king anſwered, that he would take it into 


conſideration; but de Luines died foan after, andi ſir 


Edward was ſent again ambaſſador to France. 

In the year 1625 fir Edward was advanced to the 
cögnity of a baron of the kingdom of Ireland, by the 
title of Lord Herbert of Caſtle-Iſland, and in 1631 to 
that of Lord Herbert of Cherbury in Shropſhire. 

When the civil wars broke out in the reign of 


Charles I. fir Edward ſtrongly! adhered to the royal. 
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cauſe; and ſuch was his zeal on the occaſion, that it 
not only did him conſiderable injury with reſpect to 
his circumſtances, but alſo brought on him a violent 
ilneſs, of which he died at his houſe in Queen-ftreet 

in the chancel in the church of St. Giles in the 
Fields; and over his grave was placed a flat marble 
ſtone, with a Latin infeription on it, fetting forth his 


titles, the time of his death, &ec. 


He was the author of ſeveral conſiderable werks, 
but that which has been always moſt admired is, his 
*+* Hiſtory of the Liſe and reign of king Henry VIII.“ 
publiſhed in 1649, a year after his deceaſe. f 


GEORGE HERBERT, brother to the before- mentioned 
noble lord, was born at Montgomery Caſtle, in this: 
county, in the year 1593. He was educated at Weſt- 
minſter-ſchool, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
his uncommon parts and ſtri& application to ſtudy, 
and being king's ſcholar, was elected to. Trinity Col- 


When he had taken his degree of Maſter of Arts, 


he was choſen fellow of his college, and elected public 


orator to the univerſity, an office he was well quali- 
fied to diſcharge, for, beſides the learned languages, 
he had made himſelf maſter of French, Spaniſh and 


Italian. 


In bis youth he was exceeding ambitious, and en- 
deavoured to obtain preferment at court, where he 


had many friends; but meeting with repeated difap- 


pointments, he at length gave up all farther ſolicitation, 
and after living ſome time in a perfect ſtate of retire- 


ment, he entered into holy orders. 


In July, 1626, he was collated to a prebendary in 
the church of Lincoln; and about the year 1630: he 


married a lady, who was nearly related to the èarb of 


Derby. The fame year he was inducted into the 
rectory of Bemerton, near Saliſbury, where he diſ- 
charged the duties of his office in the moſt exemplary 
manner, | | 

We are told by Walton, the writer of his-life, that, 


like St. Chryſoſtom of old, he had ſuch elevated no- 


tions of the duty of a goſpel miniſter, that he ſpent the 


whole night, previous to his induction into the church, 


in praying that God would enable him to diſcharge. 
the duties of his office in ſuch a manner as-he ſhould! 
be able to give an account, with chearfulnels, at the 
tribunal of Chriſt. | | 

We have no certain account of the exact time of 
his death ; but it is luppoſed to have happened about 
the year 1635. | 
| He wrote many admirable pieces; and his Divine 
Poems, which were publiſhed together in- one volume 
12mo, are ſo full of pious ſentunents, that though the 
manner in which they are written is not agreeable, 
yet they are ſtill peruſed with great pleaſure by every 
real lover of true virtue, | 
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A Correct Liſt of the ROADSin WALES. 


* 


_ 


<a 0.2 


— 


2 hy Diſt. 
Names of Places. | from 
Lon. 
From London to 
Cardigan. Miles 
To Monmouth (| 
page 152.) 129 
Rockfield 1304 
Llangaddock 1324 
Llandilo Cruſeny | 137 
Llanvapley 1197 
Kevenbegader Hill | 143 
Abergavenny 1444 
Llanwenarth 146 
Llangranach 148F 
Crickhowel, Breck.| 150+ 
Llanſanfraid 156+ 
Brecon - | 161 
Trecaſtle 1731 
Llanimdoffry, | 
Caerm.| 182 
Pinſant 1897 
Llanbeder, Cardig.| 198 
Red Owen 208 
Fredrair 216 
Cardigan 226 
F 
From Cardigan to | 
3 
To Panderodin 84 
Tredran 10 
A Mill 152 
Red Owen 18 
Llanbeder 28 
ö ; 
From Cardigan to | | 
Caermarthen. [| 
To Bridel 'E 
Velindra Mill 10 
Kilrah Kilreaden 124 
The County Stone | 14 
Llanelwith 23 
Caermarthen 26 
From London to | 
Caermarthen. | 
To Crickhowel, ul | | 
above, 1503 
Tretown 1524 
Llanihang le i534 | 
Bwlch 91 
Llanſanfraid 1582 
Caſtro 160 
Llanharnick 1624 
Brecknock 1634 | 
Llanſpetheid 1684 
Aberbrane Brook | 1713 | 
Redbrue Bridge 1734 
Trecaſtle 1752 
Llanimdoffry 184 
Llanuda River 188 
Abermarles 190 
Cowen Gloſſen 191 
Cowen Gathbury | 193+ | 


vie. | 
Names of Places. | from Neighbouring Seats. 
Lon. 
| N . | 5 
Varc Lloyd 196+ | About two miles beyond Rue 
Rue Radder 198 Radder is Golden Grove, 
Cothy River 203 | the ſeatof the late Ducheſs 
White Mill 2057 | of Bolton, but now of John 
Aberguilly 2004 | Vaughan, Eſq. 
Caermarthen 208 
From London to | 
St. David's. | 
To Monmouth 129 
Throggy River 130 
Glocheker 1332 
Trelagh 1240 | 
Devordon 13 i 
New Church 1415 | On the right of 145 are the 
Strople Caſtle 145 ruins of Strogle Caſtle. 
Coylegney 147 
Chriſt Church 1504 | 
Newport 1534 
Baſelego ' 156 | About a mile from Baſelego, 
St. Melens 1617 on the left is a park belong - 
Rompeney 162F | ing the family of Morgan. 
Roth 164 
Cardiff, Glam. 165 
Elay River 167+ 
St. Nicholas 171 | Abouta mile to the left of 
Treſimon 173 Treſimon is Llantrithed, 
Cowbridge 177 the ſeat and park of Sir 
1] Corntown 1824 Thomas Aubrey, Bart. 
New Bridge I 54 5 
The Pile 18 
Margum Park * On the right of 122 is Mar- 
Aberavon 196 m Houſe and Park, the 
Burton Ferry 200 t of Mr. Talbot. 
Salt Houſes 2033 
Swanſey 205 
Pont Llew 2084 
Pont Brennin 2094 
Lloghor | 211 | On the left of 211 is Lloghor 
Chapel Cwenlo, 213+ | Caſtle. 
Caerm. 
Llanelthy 216 : 
Pont Spuddore 2221 
Kidwelly ; 224+ | 
Llanſtephan 2294 
Llaugharn 233 
Egloys Kemen 237% 
Llanguido, Pemb. | 243 
Cannaſton 249 
Midcounty Houſe 2514 
Haverfordweſt 256 
Reaſon Bridge 260 
Nine Wells 2694 
St. Davids 272 
From London to 
Aberiſtwith. 
To Worceſter (ſee 
p. 160.) 109 
Langhern River 112 
Broadway 1164 
Bridge over Temde 
River 119 | 


— — . — 
— — —— — — — 


— 


ROADS IN WALES, 


Diſt. 
Names of Places. from Neighbouring Seats. 
Lon 
Miles 
Bromyard Heath 123 
Bromy ard 1251 
Bridenbury 128 
Hockley 1304 
Eaton 136 
Lempſter 137 
Kinfland 141 
Eakerton 1431 
Comb 148 
Preſteign, Radnor. | 149 
Diſcoyd 152 
Caſcob 154 
Ithon River 164 
Riadergowy 173 
Ecomiſtwith Brook | 182 
Lead Mines 184 
Mowen Glowth 187 
Brunant 1884 
River Ridal 197 
Llanbadervaur 202 
Aberiſtwith 2032 
From London to 
Montgomery and 
Welch Pool. 
To Worceſter (ſee 
before) 109 
Hallow Park 1112 
A Mill 116 
Hundred Houſe 120+ 
Stockton 1234 
Lindridge 1254 
Newnham Bridge | 126+ 
Tenbury _ 1272 
Burford 1312 
Ludlow 138 
Oniberry 143 
Newton 1452 
Barford's Gate 1484 
Biſhops Caſtle 1524 : 
Biſhops Mott, Mort.| 1544 | On the right, about a mile 
Red Houſe Inn 157 on this ſide Montgomery, 
Montgomery 151 is Powis Houſe and Park, 
Welch Pool 169 the ſeat of earl Powis. 


Another Road from 


London to Welch 
Pool. 
To Shrew{bury (ſee 
p- 138.) 15 
Over Welſh Bridge 1 58 
A bridge and brook} 162 
Rompton 164+ 
Wottleburgh Heath 167 
Trivenant 1694 
Buttin deen 173 
Two bridges over 
the Severn 1734 
Welch Pool 175+ 
From Welch Pool 
to Caernarvon. 
To Colway Moun- 
tain 22 
Llanvaier 8 


— 


| 


Places, 


Cann's Office 
Howel's Houſe 
Dinaſmouthy, Mer. 
Vronſeth Hill 
Dolgeth 
Llaniltid 

A Stone Bridge 
Flowerleck Hill 
Llandura 
Llanbeder 
Harleigh 

Croſs the Sands 
Penmonruay 
Dalbenmer 

A great hill 
Llanlavaney 


New Bridge 


Caernarvon 


From London to 
Denbigh, Ban- 
gor and Holy- 
head. 


To Cheſter (ſee p. 


643.) 
Bretton, Flint. 
Harding 
Pantry Bridge 
Northop 
Cravat Clough 
Smelt Mills 


Pontriffith Bridge, 


Denbigh 

Hen Lan 
Llanwith 
Pontowithy Bridge 
Bethouſe 

Dolven Bridge 
Croſworth 

Conway Ferry 
Aberconway, Car. 


When the tide 
is out, keep to the 
right, over a ſkirt 
of Penman-Ve- 
chan Mountain, 
and keep on the 
Sands to Meney 
Streight, and then 
ferry over to Beau- 
maris 


When the tide is in, 
turn to the left, 
over a ſkirt o 
Penman-maur 
mountain 


A houſe or two 


Then turn left a- 
gain, or re-enter 
the Sands to Me- 
ney Streight, and 
ferry over to 
Beaumaris, Angl. 
Tincohet 
Hildravaught Mill 


| 


1824 
187 
4 
193 
19 
1952 
202 
207 
210 
2124 
216 
218 
221 
2224 
228 
230 


2304 


237 


2424 
248 


2512 


n 2 
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4 
on | I biſt. Din. 
1 ; Places. from Neighbouring Seats. Places, from Neighbouring Seats 
.+8 "Pp Lon. Lon, : ; 
#4 t — 
4 1 j g * * 5 — 2 
'$ 1 f 
| | Llangavenny 253 The Coach Road to 
8 } Maſſalan 2574 Holyhead. 
. Rudbrand Bridge | 2594 
1 Boddebar 202 To Chefter 182 
6 y | Holywell 199 
U At 2 miles farther | St. Aſaph + $4 
x4 | the road divides, | Bangor 231 
4. then keep to the | Haltway-houſe 249 
4 night over Cleven | Holyhead 262 
4 Sands if the tide is | 
5 out, otherwiſe turn 3 


to the left, or paſs Another Road from 


N 

| | 

| firait over the rocks Load } 

and fands to Holy- | 1 

+» | To Shrewſb { 

* i N. B. Another roa 5 138. "7 155 

4 i may be taken at | Montford Bridge | 159x 

Fi | Aberconway, when | Knuckin Heath 166 

44 follows: | | Oſweſtry . 172 weltry, on the left, is 
+} N | Llangollen 180 Chirk Caſtle, the ſeat of 

N ! EKeep to the left over | Corwen 187 Richard Middleton, Eſq. 
"4 * the mountains to | Caer y Druidion | 194 Near Llangollen, on the right, 
+ a Penmanmaur Inn | 238 Llanrooſt 204 | is Caſtle Dinas Bran; and 
* N —— — 247 Bangor 218 _ 3 _ farther is 
bd - angeveney 257 Holyhead 244 anſilio, eat of— Jones 
Wa) | Holyhead 274 | N. B. This road is Eſq. 
* N | | moſtly incloſed, On the left of Llagrooſt is 
* | but only paſſabl Gweder, a ſeat of the duke 
1 i | in ſummer, bein of Ancaſter 

| [= - in winter deepl ; 

3 covered with ſnow 

12 a | 2 5 
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CHAS. 


General Introduction fo SCOTLAN Þ, 


HOUGH Scotland has, for ſome time paſt, || 


formed a part of this iſland under the general 
name of Great Britain, yet it was, previous thereto, 
a detached kingdom, and has heretofore made a con- 
fiderable figure in the annals of Europe. 

From the reign of Veſpaſian (about ſeventy-three 
years after the incarnation) till the ſixteenth century, 
there were almoſt continual wars between the inha- 
bitants and thoſe of the ſouthern part of the iſland, 
whether Britons, Romans, Saxons, Danes, Normans, 
or Engliſh; but all theſe have been long over, and the 
people of both kingdoms are now united under one 
government, 

Before we proceed to a deſcription of the different 
ſhires or counties into which Scotland is divided, we 
ſhall give ſome account of its antient and preſent 
ſtate, together with its laws, courts of juſtice, eccle- 
ſiaſtie government, &c. &c. 


SEC. 


Of the antient State of SCOTLAND, its original 
Inhabitants, c. 


I has been juſtly obſerved, by a celebrated writer, 
1 that the infancy of kingdoms, like that of men, 
leldom affords entertainment or inſtruction ; but at 
the ſame time we cannot help obſerving, that if the 
_— of a nation is compared to a river, it is equally 
neceſſary to enquire into its origin, as to ſearch, like 
the antients, for the ſource of the Nile, which has 
been diſcovered by the moderns. 

The ignorance of legendary writers, and the con- 
ſequences reſulting therefrom, have been long expel- 
led from this iſland by the united force of religion and 
learning; and every ſenſible Scotſman will reject the 
idle tales of Hector Boethius with the ſame contempt 
as — Engliſhman does thoſe of Jeffery of Mon— 
mouth. 


64 


Some fatal events have happened to the records of 
Scotland, which has involved a great part of its hiſ- 


| tory in the utmoſt obſcurity, and leſt thoſe who 


would write on the ſubje& greatly in the dark. 

When Chriſtianity was firft introduced here, its 
firſt preachers often retired to the iſland of Jona, in 
the weſtern ocean, where they inſtructed their pupils, 
2 ſent miſſionaries both through Scotland and Ire- 

and. 

During their reſidenee in that ſolitary place, ſince 
called Icolmkill, it is natural to ſuppoſe that they 
wrote chronicles of their civil affairs, and in confor- 
mity with the prieſts throughout Europe, kept a regi- 
ſter of the actions of their princes, and other great 
men. But after the Scots had conquered the Picts, 
and removed the ſeat of their ſovereignty from Ar- 
gyleſhire to Scone, this monaſtery was neglected, and 
ſeems to have fallen to decay ſome time before the 
Norman conqueſt. But whatever records were left 
by _—_ eccleſiaſties, they are now utterly loſt to the 
public. 

The greateſt misfortune that ever befel the monu- 
ments and records of Scotland, happened in the reign 
of Edward I. when that ambitious prince carried off 
and deſtroyed all papers found in the convents, in or- 
der to deprive the Scots of proper evidences in ſupport 
of their independency. 

In latter times many more were deſtroyed, when 
the Engliſh invaded the ſouth of Scotland ; and dur- 
ing the civil wars in the laſt century, Oliver Crom- 
well carried off what remained, and lodged them in 
the Tower of London. 

We are informed by biſhop Burnet, that at the re- 
ſtoration in 1660, all the Scottiſh papers which 
Cromwell had depoſited in the Tower were ordered 
to be packed up, and ſent on board a ſhip to Edin- 
burgh. But ſome perſons having informed the lord 
chancellor Clarendon that the original copy of the 
ſolemn league covenant ſigned by Charles II. was 


among them, the chancellor was apprehenſive that 
the 
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the Scots might poſſibly make a bad uſe of it, in order 
to juſtify their conduct on any future inſurrection, 
and therefore ordered all the papers to be unpacked. 
It being at this time late in the ſeaſon. the buſineſs 
took up ſo much time that they were not put on board 
till the beginning of November, when it is generally 
ſtormy on the coaſt, and the ſhip, with every perſon 
on board, and ſixty five large boxes filled with papers, 
were utterly loſt near Berwick. - 

The hiſtorians who inveſtigate the riſe and progreſs 
of antient nations, think they have ſufficiently diſ- 
charged their duty, if they only relate what is pro- 
bable ; but if they can ſupport their opinions with 
plauſible arguments, the candid and impartial will 
not require any more from them. It will appear rea- 
ſonable to every one who confiders the ſituation of 
this iſland, that it muſt have been originally peopled 
from Gaul, or as it is now called, France, that being 
the only ſpot on the continent from whence Britain 
can be ſeen; and it is moſt certain that in early times 
they neither knew how to make veſſels fit for a long 
voyage, nor did they ever, except when driven by a 
ſtorm, ſail out of ſight of the land. 

At what period they firſt landed in Britain cannot 
be aſcertained, but it is moſt probable they were the 
original inhabitants, for the Scots call their Janguage 
Gallic, and their country Albin, and Albinach, the 
moſt antient name of the whole ifland. 

It is worthy of remark, that St. Jerome, in his 
controverſy with Pelagian, calls him an Albion Dog; 
and Pagi, in his notes on that paſſage, tells us, that 
the alluſion is made to the Scots Dogs, who were then 
in great repute through the whole Roman empire. 

We are told by Julius Cæſar, that the maritime 

orts of Britain, when he diſcovered it, were inhabit- 
ed by the Belgians, who had come over from the 
lower parts of Gaul, now called Flanders. From 
this circumſtance we naturally infer, that the encou- 
ragement given to thoſe ſtrangers induced many more 
to follow their example, by making ſettlements in 
different parts of the iſland. Cæſar allo aſſures us, 
that the Belgians and antient Britons were continually 
at war; but the former, in time, drove the latter to 
their inaccefſible mountains, and the Romans at laſt 
encloſed them within a wall, ſo that it was out of 
their power again to penetrate into the ſouthern part 
of the iſland. 

When the Romans, under the command of Julius 
Agricola, penetrated northward into the iſſand, they 
found the parts north of Bodotria (for ſo they called 
the Forth) inhabited by two powerful nations, whom 
they afterwards called Picts and Caledonians. That 
the Picts were Britons, who, to preſerve their natural 
liberty, had fled into the moſt northern parts, is ge- 
nerally allowed by the beſt of authors, both antient 
and modern; and there cannot be a ſtronger proof of 
this poſition, than their cuſtom of painting their bo- 
dies, by making incifions in the fleſh, and infuſing 
ſome of their herbs, by which they intended to render 
themſelves more fierce and terrible to their enemies. 

The Pits, who ſeem to have been a more modern 
nation than the Scots, and more antient than the 
Belgians, were a brave, bold and courageous people. 
They inhabited all that part of Scotland which lay 
next the German ocean, from the northern extremity 
of the iſland to the Frith of Forth; and alſo, in latter 
times, the eaſtern part of that diſtrict which lays be- 
twen the Forth and the Roman wall. 

They continued, in conjunction with the Caledo- 
nians (ſince called Scots) to oppoſe the whole power 
of the Roman legions : but in the ninth century they 
were ſubdued by Kenneth M*<Alpine, king of Scot- 
land, and incorporated with the people of that na- 
tion. 

The legendary writers (ever addicted to falſities) 
tell us they were ſo totally extirpated, that not a man, 
woman or child was left alive; but this is too glaring 
an abſurdity to receive the leaſt credit from any ſen- 
ſible perſon. It is not the deſign of a conqueror to 
extirpate the inhabitants of nations conquered, but 
only to ſubject them to obedience to his government ; 
and if we may believe the Scottiſh hiſtorians, Kenneth 


was 2 more able politician than to weaken his: kin. 
dom, by extirpating thoſe people who muſt be of 
great ſervice in ſupporting its rights and privileges 
The truth is, and it is confirmed by a variety of teſti. 
monies, that the Picts were ſo far ſubdued, that they 
became ſubject to the Scottiſh kings, and their — 
guage being the ſame originally, all their proper names 
continued, of which there are ſome remains at the 
preſent period. | 

The Caledonians, or Scots, originally Britons 
from Gaul, had ſettled in the more weſtern parts of 
the iſland, from whence it appears they muſt have 
ſent over colonies to Iretand; for what reaſonable 
perſon would aſſert with the Iriſh, that Scotland was 
peopled by a colony from that iſland, unleſs he could 


— 


aſſign a proper reaſon for aſſerting, that the Iriſh came 


from Spain! This ſubject, however, has been great] 
obſcured by the Roman writers, from whom ton. 
we ought to have received the beſt information, 
When the Roman armies firſt penetrated north. 
wards, and found themſelves oppoſed in their paſſace 
by the Forth and Clyde, which are only divided by a 
narrow track of land, they conſidered Britain as two 
iſlands ; and although Julius Agricola diſcovered the 
miſtake, yet it appears that the accounts firſt ſent to 
Rome had circulated ſo far throughout the empire 
that it was become cuſtomary to call the conquered 


province Britannia, and that part beyond the wall 
Barbari. 


This cuſtom of calling Britain two iſlands (as it 
actually appears to ſtrangers) was become ſo common 
that in the ſixteenth century a learned Jew, who 
wrote a deſcription. of the world, has the following 
words: In the Northern Ocean are man fine 
6 iflands, ſuch as England and Scotland, almoſt con- 
© figuous to it, and Ireland on the weſt, all pleaſantly 
5 ſituated in the ſea, and famous in antient times for 
* their oppoſition to the Roman power, and defence 
of their liberties.” 

There has been much controverſy among the learned 
concerning the origin of the name Scot and Scotland; 


„* 


| but that is nothing more than what is common to all 


nations in the univerſe, among whom few can give 
any reaſonable account why they are called by their 
preſent appellations. 

* There is no reaſon (ſays Mr. M*Pherſon) why 
be the Scots ſhould be aſhamed to acknowledge, that 
be the origin of their name is involved in darkneſs, 
«© while that of Rome, the queen of nations, remains 
5 utterly inexplicable. Plutarch found, and left it 
* ſo. Solinus gives us four different etymoligies, all 
& equally unſatisfactory. 

„Why the capitols of Britain, France and Portu— 
«© gal have been called Londinum, Lutelia, and Oly- 
6 ſjppo, are queſtions which have not hitherto been 
ce ſufhciently cleared up, and probably never will, All 
„ we know, with certainty, concerning the appella- 
« tion Scot, amounts to this, that it mult have been 
at firſt uſed as a term of reproach, and conſequently 
% framed by enemies, rather than aſſumed by the na- 
tion afterwards diſtinguiſhed by that name. 

<< The Highlanders, the genuine poſterity of the 
6 antient Scots, are abſolute ſtrangers to the name, 
© and have been ſo from the beginning of time. All 
* thoſe who ſpeak the Gallic language call themſelves 
„ Albanich, and their country Alba. Contumelious 
„ appellations have been given in all ages, not only 
© to individuals, but to whole bodies of people, 
through ſpite or ſatirical pleaſantry, natural to the 
«© human race.“ 

That the name Scot was originally a term of re- 
proach appears evident, when we conſider that it is 
not a word uſed in their own language, and was moſt 
probably firſt given them by the Picts, who, for many 
ages, inhabited a large and more plentiful diſtrict ot 
the iſland than themſelves. The ſame language was 
certainly in a great meaſure peculiar to both, and tlic 
Pits who were antiently the moſt powerful nation 
of the two, undoubtedly called them Scots, by Way 
of reproach, on account of their barren, inhoſpitable 


country, Scode ſignifying a corner, and Scot, a poor 
contemptible body of men, T 
0 


To the unprejudiced reader, this account of the 
origin of the word Scot, and conſequently the appel- 
lation Scotland, will appear more natural than all the 
forced conſtructions put on it by ſome learned critics, 
who have in vain ſought for it in different languages, 
or from thole legendary writers who have amuſed us 
with their idle and ridiculous ſtories of Scota daugh- 
ter of that king who reigned in Egypt when Moles 
led the children of Iſrael croſs the Red Sea. 

Scotland is ſeparated from England by the river 
Tweed on the eaſt, and the Solway Frith on the 
welt; and the intermediate ſpace was formerly marked 
by ſmall rivulets, and ſometimes by marches thrown 
up for that purpoſe. Its ſouthern extremity was nearly 
coincident with the wall erected by the emperor Se- 
verus ; and between each extremity of the wall is land 
to a conſiderable extent, which was ſometimes occu- 
pied by the Romans, and ſometimes by the natives. 
This track of land was, in latter times, called Al- 
cluith, and afterwards, as it is at preſent, Cumber- 
land. The inhabitants of its neighbourhood were 
called by the writers of the middle age, Britons, 
Gauls, and Strathclude Welch, and there is no doubt 
but they were a mixture both of Scots and Picts. 

We are told, by ſome late authors, that the Picts 
continued to inhabit Cumberland ſo late as the twelfth 
century, the authority for which aſſertion they take 
from the prior of Hexham, who ſays, that he ſaw 
them, and knew them to he Picts, when they marched 
to the battle of the Standard in the year 1137. It is 
remarkable that any perſon of learning ſhould be fo 
weak as to imagine that the inhabitants of Cumberland 
retained the antient cuſtom of painting their bodies 
ſo late as the twelfth century. The prior calls them 
Pits, but it is evident, from that appellation, he 
means no more than that they were dreſled in party- 
coloured garments, as the Scots in that age conſtantly 
wore, 

From what has been ſaid we may reaſonably aſſert, 
that Scotland was firſt peopled from the neareſt parts 
of Gaul, and that both the Scots and Picts were the 
moſt antient inhabitants, who, diſdaining the Roman 
ſlavery, and deſirous of liberty, even in the moſt in- 
hoſpitable deſerts, were preſſed northward by their 
haughty invaders. It is alſo moſt reaſonable to ſup- 
poſe, that Ireland was firſt peopled from Scotland, 
and that the inhabitants of that part of the land, 
without the wall, on the north-weſt, were no other 
than antient Britons, or Picts and Scots, who ſeem 
to have lived under a diſtinct government, though, 
in ſome meaſure, ſubject to Scotland. 

Various are the opinions of different writers con- 
cerning the firſt introduction of the Saxon language 
into Scotland ; but the moſt reaſonable opinion 1s 
that embraced by Antoninus Pagi, who tells us, that 
the Saxons, from time to time, made ſettlements 
along the coaſt of Scotland on the eaſt as far as Aber- 
deen, and alſo ſettled a large colony in the Lothians. 

It is certain, that the northern kingdom of Nor- 
thumberland, called Bernicia, did ſometimes extend 
as far as the Forth, and although it was afterwards 
taken from the Englith by the Picts and Scots, yet the 
people continued ſtill to inhabit it, which may eaſily 
account for that language being uſed there not only 
before, but long after the Norman conqueſt. 

A celebrated Scotch writer has aſſerted, that the 
Gallic language was ſpoken by all the inhabitants of 
Scotland, beyond the Forth, at the death of Alexander 
III. in the year 1285. But this mult be a falſe aſ- 
ſertion ; for notwithſtanding all the people in Fife, 
which is beyond the Forth, uſed the ſame dialect as 
in Lothian, we find that Barbour, archdeacon of 
Aberdeen, who died about forty years after that pe- 
riod, wrote the life of Robert Bruce, almoſt in the 
ſame language uſed in the time af Chaucer, 

Winton's Chronicle was written ſoon after it in 
the ſame old metre, and the author was a native of 
Kinroſs, about ten miles beyond the Forth, 

From theſe arguments we may naturally conclude, 
that the intercourſe kept up with the Englith during 
the time the princes of Scotland ruled in Cumber- 
land, and the great number of diſcarded perſons who 
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fled thither to avoid the oppreſſion of the Conqueror, 
were only ſecondary cauſes in producing this remark- 
able event; and that the primary cauſe proceeded 
from the many ſettlements made on the coalt of Scot- 
land by the Saxons, and laſt of all from the Nor- 
thumbrian kingdom of Bernicia. 

Having faid thus much concerning the antiquity of 
Scotland, we ſhall now give a general account of its 
pretent ſtate, with every particular neceſſary to be 
obſerved, previous to a minute deſcription of the re- 


ſpective {hires or counties into which the whole is di- 
vided. 


SECT. I. | 
Of the Situation, Extent, and Diviſion of Scotland. 


COTLAND is ſituated between the 54th and 
5gth degrees of North latitude, and between 1 
and 6 degrees weſt longitude. It is that part of Great 
Britain which (as we have already obſerved) was ori- 
ginally inhabited by the Pics and Caledonians ; but 
has, ſince the Union, been called North-Britain. It 
is the northern part of the main iſland, which com- 


prehends England and Wales, and in conjunction 


with theſe, the whole has been conſtituted one united 
kingdom ever ſince the 5th of Queen Anne, in the 
year 1707, and that by the conſent of the parliaments 
of both kingdoms. By this coalition, they are now 
conjunctively ſtiled Great Britain, and are under the 
ſame government of one king and parliament, with a 
reſerve of all the ſtatutes and municipal laws of Scot- 
land, and other privileges, prior to that æra: ſo that 
the legiſlation, which was formerly veſted in the king 
and parliament of Scotland, independent of England, 
being removed and placed in one general parliament of 
Great Britain (ſixteen peers from Scotland repreſent- 
ing thenobility, and forty-five members their gentry 
and commonalty) the laws in common are now paſſed 
by the two countries in conjunction. 

All that part of the main iſland, which lies beyond 
the counties of Cumberland and . 
belongs to Scotland, excluſive of a great number of 
itlands on all the other ſides, which are bounded by 
the ocean. On the welt it has the Iriſh Sea; on the 
north, the Deucaledonian ; and on the eaſt, the Ger- 
man Ocean. It is in length about 270 miles, and in 


the broadeſt part not leſs than 100 miles. 


The firſt and grand diviſion of Scotland is into two 
parts, namely, the Lowlands and the Highlands, 
which were originally inhabited by two nations that 
widely differed trom each other in language, manners, 
cuſtoms and diſpoſitions. Theſe differences, in ſome 
meaſure till ſubſiſt, though the families of both are 
now intimately blended together by means of thoſe 
alliances and marriages which muſt have happened, in 
the courſe of many hundred years, among people 
connected by mutual intereſt, and living under the 
ſame laws and goyernment. But notwithſtanding 
this communication, a national and rancorous preju- 
dice ftill prevails between the Highlanders and the 
inhabitants of the Lowlands. | 

The Highlands engroſs more than one half of Scot- 
land, extending from Dumbartonſhire to the moſt 
northern part of the iſland. The mountaineers ſpeak 
the language called Erſe, which is a diale& of the 
Iriſh, and may boaſt of being unadulterated by any 
foreign mixture ; while their neighbours, in the 
ſouthern parts, are a medley of Britons, Saxons, 
Danes, Norwegians, French, Englith and High- 
landers. 

The inhabitants of the Lowlands ſpeak an antient 
dialect of theEnglith language, intermixed with many 
terms and idioms which they borrowed immediately 
from France, in a long courſe of correſpondence 
with that kingdom. They likewiſe copy their ſouth- 
ern neighbours in their houſes, equipage, habit, 
induſtry, and application to commerce; while the 
Highlanders, for the moſt part, retain their original 
ferocity and martial diſdain of all lucrative employ- 


ments, 
Such 
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Such are the differences that naturally appear be- 


tween theſe two claſſes ; but the regulations of ſociety 


make no diſtinction: they are all comprehended under 
the name of Scots, governed by the ſame laws, and 
tried by the ſame judges ; and whatever may be their 
diſſentions at home, they always, when abroad, ac- 
knowledge and aſſiſt each other, as friends and coun- 
trymen. 

Some authors have divided Scotland into that part 
which lies to the ſouthward of the Frith, and that 
which lies to the northward ; but the proper diviſion 
is, like that of England, into ſhires, counties, ſtew- 


artries, or bailiwicks; the whole of which will be fe- | 


parately deſcribed hereatter. 
dcr. ui. 


Of the air, climate, foil, and natural productions of 
\COTLAND. {| 


THE air of Scotland is moiſt and temperate, except 
on the tops of high mountains, which are gene- 
rally covered with ſnow, where it is cold, keen and 
piercing. In other parts it is tempered by warm va- 
pours from the ſea, which environs it on three ſides, 
and runs far up into the land by friths, inlets and in- 
dentations. This neighbourhood of the ſea, and the 

reat number of hills and mountains, produce a con- 
Rant undulation in the air, and many hard gales, that 
purify the climate, which is for the moſt part agree- 
able and healthy. 

Scotland affords a great variety of foil : the hilly 
parts produce excellent paſturage, and the Lowlands, 
if properly incloſed and manured, would, through- 
out, yield as good crops of wheat as any grounds in 
the iſland of Great Britain. 

The face of the country, eſpecially to the north 
and weſt, exhibits a very mountainous appearance ; 
but at the fame time it diſplays many large and long 
tracks of plain ground fit for all the purpoſes of agri- 
culture. It is divided from eaſt to weſt by a chain of 
huge mountains, known by the name of — 
or the Grampian Hills. There is another chain cal- 
led the Pentland Hills, which run through Lothian, 
and join the mountains of Tweedale: and a third, 
called Lammer Muir, which riſes near the eaſtern 
coaſt, and runs weſtward through the Merſe. But 
beſides theſe there is a prodigious number of detached 
hills and mountains, many of which are remarkable 
for their ſlupendous height and declivity. 

Nothing can be more tremendous to the eye of a 
ſtranger than the appearance of the Highlands. They 
are principally compoſed of blue rocks and duſky 
mountains, which riſe above each other in ſuch a 
manner as to ſeem even higher than the clouds. 
Their interſtices are rendered impaſſable by bogs, 
their ſides embrowned with heath, and their ſummits 
covered with ſnow, which lies on them almoſt the 
whole year round. From their jagged ſides iſſue 
numbers of torrents and roaring cataracts that fall 
into gloomy vales, or glens below, ſome of them ſo 
narrow, deep and diſmal, as to be totally impenetra- 
ble to the rays of the ſun. 
however, are ſloped into agreeable hills fit for paſture, 
and are ſkirted or interſperſed with pleaſant traths or 
vallies capable of cultivation. 

There is not, perhaps, any country in the univerſe 
better ſupplied with rivers than Scotland, The chief 
of theſe are, the Tweed, the Forth, the Clyde, the 
Tay, and the Spey ; beſides which, there is an infi- 
nity of lakes and mall rivulets, which contribute to 
the beauty, convenience and advantage of the coun- 

and general. | 

The Tweed, which takes its riſe from the borders 
of Annandale, ſerves as a boundary between Scotland 
and England, and, after a long ſerpentine courſe, diſ- 
charges itſelf into the ſea at Berwick. 

The Forth, which is the moſt conſiderable river in 
Scotland, riſes in Monteith near Callendar, paſſes 
by Stirling, and after a courſe of twenty-five leagues 
runs into the arm of the ſea called the Frith of Forth, 
which divides the coaſt of Lothian from Fife. 


Some of theſe mountains, 


1 


Z 


The Clyde takes its riſe from Errick Hill.; 
ſhire of Lanerk, or Clydeſdale, to — — 
ſecondary name, and after paſſing through the ſhire, 
wathes the city of Glaſgow, then widens in its paſſage 
to the caſtle of Dumbarton, and forms the Firtl of 
Clyde adjoining to the Iriſh Sea. 25 

he Tay takes its ſource from Lock-Tay in 


| Braidalbin, and after a ſouth-eaſt courſe diſcharges it « 


_ e ſea below Dundee. 

e Spay, or Spey, iſſues from a lake of 

name in e and running a T 
courſe, falls into the German Ocean near Aberdour 4 

Some of the freſh water lakes are beautify] iece 
of water, incredibly deep, and ſurpriſingly — 
; All the rivers and lakes abound with ſalmon, tro t 
jack, eels, and other kinds of fiſh; and the e = 
{warms with all the productions of the ocean. . 

Beſides the rivers, lakes and rivulets, there are ma 
ny mineral ſprings in Scotland, the waters of which 
are efficacious in curing various diſorders; but th 
particulars of theſe we ſhall refer till we come to the 
8 places in which they are ſituated. 

cotland abounds with quarries of fine tone eafil 
worked, which enable the people to build — 
houſes, both in towns and villages at a ſmall expence 
eſpecially as they have plenty of lime-ſtone, and 1a. 
bour is very cheap. 

The eaſt, weſt, and northern parts of the countr 
produce excellent coal; and where this is wanting, 
the people burn turf and peat for fuel : but there are 
ſome places where the poor people can find no other 
material for firing than cow dung, which they care- 
fully dry and depoſit for the purpoſe. 

hryſtals, variegated pebbies, and other curious 
ſtones, are found in many parts of Scotland; alſo talc 
flint, fuller's earth, potter's clay, and metals in great 
plenty. The country likewiſe produces iron, copper 
ore and lead. 

Thoſe parts of the low lands, which are proper] 
cultivated, yield rich harveſts of wheat; but theſe 
improvements have not yet advanced into the weſtern 
and northern — of the country, where little is 
ſeen but ſcanty harveſts of oats, rye and barley ; and 
the Highlands are ſo defective, even in theſe, that they 
are obliged to import fupplies of oatmeal from Ire- 
land, Liverpool, and other places. 

Agriculture is beſt known and practiſed in the Lo- 
thians, where there are ſubſtantial incloſures, planta- 
tions, meadows for hay and paſture, and wide extended 
fields of wheat and other grain ; and ſome of the 
lands are rented at four or five hundred pounds per 
annum. 

There is alio a great variety of plants that grow 
wild in wood and vale, on rock and mountain, exclu- 
five of thoſe which are raiſed by the hands of the huſ- 
bandman and gardner, for food, phyſic and com- 
merce. 

Their gardens produce great plenty of kitchen- 
roots, ſallads and greens, among which laſt is the 
colewort, known by the name of Scotch-kail. They 
have likewiſe a great variety of fruits, particularly, 


Apples Raſpberries 
Pears Currants 
Cherries Apricots 
Plumbs Nectarines 
Strawberries Peaches 
Gooſeberries Grapes 


In ſhort, there is nothing, whether ſhrub, fruit, 
or flower, that grows in any part of South Britain, 
which may not, with a little trouble, be brought to 
the ſame perfection in the middle of Scotland, 

Among the trees and ſhrubs which are the natuia! 
growth of this country may be reckoned the 


Oak Elm 

Fir Willow 
Birch Hazle 
Lime Mountain 
Poplar > Crab-tree 
Alder [| Juniper 


The 
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The laſt of which abound to ſuch a days in ſome 


arts of the Highlands, that in the ſpace of a ſew miles 
many tons of the berries miglit be gathered yearly. 
Beſides tlieſe we find the 


Hawtliorn Furze 
Sloe Broom 
Dog-roſe Fern, 


and whole tracks of land and mountains covered 
with ſtrong heath. This affords ſhelter for the myr- 
tillis, the fruit of which, called Bilberries, is here 
found in great abundance, as well as the bramble- 
berry, cranberry, and wild ſtrawberry. 

The cultivated lands of this country appear naked 
ſor want of ſuch hedge-rows as adorn thoſe of Eng- 
\znd. Indeed, great part of the kingdom lies expoſed 
like a common, and other parts have no other enclo- 
ture than an indifferent wall huddled up of looſe 
tones, which affords but a bleak proſpect, and ierves 
no other purpoſe than that of keeping out the cattle. 

With reſpe& to the animals of Scotland, they are 
in general of the ſame kind with thoſe of England. 
The Highlands are well ſtocked with red deer, and 
the ſmaller ſpecies called the roe-buck, as alſo with 
hares, rabbits, foxcs, wild cats and badgers. : They 
likewiſe abound with all kinds of game, particularly 
the growſe and heathcock, which laſt is not ſo fre- 

nent in other parts of the country. 

But the moſt remarkable birds in the Highlands 
are thoſe called the Capperkaily and the Tarmacan. 

The firſt of theſe is nearly as large as a turkey, fre- 
quents the moſt high and remote hills, and is eſteem- 
ed a great dainty for the table. | 

The Tarmacan is a kind of pheaſant, about the ſize 
of the growſe, which is here called moor-fowl, but 
of a higher colour. It principally feeds on the ten- 
der tops of the fir-trees, and, like the capperkaily, is 
reckoned a very great dainty. 

The hills and mountains of Scotland are covered 
with ſheep and black cattle, great numbers of which 
are exported to various parts. They are of a ſmall 
ſize, as are alſo the horſes bred in the Highlands; but 
the Lowlanders uſe the large breed, which came ori- 
ginally from England. 


SECT. Iv, 


General View of the Inhabitants of Scotland ; their Per- 
fons, Dreſs, Manners, Cuſtoms, Ceremonies, &c. 


THE commonalty of Scotland are in general ſtrong 
featured, hardy and muſcular. In ſize they are 
rather ſmaller than their neighbours of South Bri- 
tain: the Highlanders have high cheek bones, and 
hair of a ſandy or red colour. They poſſeſs an 
equanimity above moſt other nations, and enjoy 
good health, which is the immediate effect of a ſalu- 
brious air and temperate diet. | 

With reſpect to their dreſs it is in general much the 
ſame with that -uſed by the Engliſh, only with this 
difference, that the peaſants and commonalty, inſtead 
of hats, wear flat blue caps, which they call bonnets; 
but their apparel in general is neither ſo good nor 
ſo clean as that worn by the people of the ſame rank 
on the ſouth ſide of the led. 

The lower fort of people live in poor cottages 
built of looſe ſtones, without lime or mortar, and 
thatched with ſtraw. Their chief food conſiſts of 
oatmeal, milk, cheeſe, ſowens (which is a kind of 
flummery made of oatmeal) and a fort of ſoup-mea- 
gre, compoſed of greens, roots, oat-meal and butter. 
Some of thoſe who live in the moſt remote parts do 
not, perhaps, taſte butcher's meat three times in the 
2 Every family, however, in tolerable circum- 

ances, kills a cow at Martinmas, and keeps the 
meat in pickle, to be uſed occaſionally in barley-broth, 
or eat boiled with greens. 

The Scots value themſelves no leſs for the ſingula- 
rity of their cookery than their muſic ; for their diſhes 
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are widely different from thoſe of any other country. 
Of theſe the principal are, the 


Haggice Fiſh in Sauce 
Hodge - podge Chicken Broth 
Sheep's head, ſinged Minced Collops 


The Haggice is made of the lights, liver, and ſome 
of the ſuet of a ſheep, all mixed ſmall; ſeaſoned, and 
boiled in the principal gut of the animal, ſo that 
when brought on the table, it appears like a bladder 
filled with wind. It is counted a very ſavoury diſh, 
but being rather ſtrong, it is cuſtomary, after dinner, 
to drink a glaſs of whiſky, or ſome other ſpirituous 
liquor, to prevent its riſing in the ſtomach. 

Hodge-podge is a very good diſh, conſiſting of lamb 
cut into [mall pieces, and ſtewed with peaſe, turnips, 
carrots and onions, 

In ſuch kind of pottage they often boil a ſheep's 
head, having firſt the wool ſinged ſmooth to the ſkin, 
with a red hot iron. This operation gives it a very 
high flavour, and though, perhaps, the taſte may be 
diſagreeable to Engliſhmen in general, yet it is greatly 
admired by the natives, as alſo by moſt foreigners. 

Fiſh in ſauce is a kind of ſoup made with haddocks, 
or other fiſh, the heads of which are ſtuffed with 
forced meat. 

Chicken-broth is a very ſimple preparation, being 
enriched only with eggs in ſuch a manner as to give it 
the appearance of a fricaſee ; but it is eſteemed very 
delicate and nouriſhing food. | 

Minced collops are made of the rump of beef and 
ſuer, cut very ſmall, ſeaſoned with pepper, ſpice and 
vinegar, and kept cloſe in a jar, to be fried occaſionally 
for the table. 


Theſe diſhes are only uſed in the better ſort of fa- 


ties than common-courſe food. 

The oatmeal which the common people conſume 
in bread is ground in water-mills, except in the 
Highlands, where theſe conveniencies are very ſcarce. 
There the women grind it in a machine, called a 
querne : it conſiſts of two round ſmooth ſtones, one 
hollowed, and fixed for the reception of the other, 
which being turned round on a wooden peg that 
ſtands up from the inferior ſtone, and goes through a 
hole in the ſuperior, brays the corn into a coarſe 
powder: the meal being winnowed and fifted is con- 
verted into dough, and formed into broad, thin, tri- 
angular cakes, which are firſt baked over the fire on 
a thin plate of caſt iron, which they call a girdte, and 
| afterwards toaſted till they become criſp and fit for 
uſe. This is the only bread uſed by the commonalty 
of Scotland, except in the principal towns, where 
they eat good bread made of wheat. 

The ſhepherds and peaſants of Scotland are greatly 
addicted to rhiming ; and ſo fond of muſic, that 
hardly a fingle perſon is to be met with, who cannot 
play on ſome inſtrument; but their voices are in ge- 
neral harſh or huſky. They value themſelves much 
on their tunes, which are admired in many parts of 
Europe for their melody, ſimplicity "and tenderneſs. 
Other nations allege, that they owe all their beſt pieces 
to the famous David Riccio, who was murdered in 
the apartment of the unfortunate queen Mary ; but 
the antiquaries of Scotland undertake to prove that 
they are of a much older ſtanding : certain, however, 
it is, they are wonderfully ſweet; expreſſive and af- 
fecting. ; 

The gentry of Scotland are faid to be hard drink- 
ers, and in the kingdom is conſumed annually a great 
any of French claret, which is ſold at a reaſonable 
rate, But the zealous patriots of the country have 
renounced this liquor, and in order to encourage the 
Britiſh plantations have, inſtead thereof, ſubſtituted 
rum-punch, | 

The houſekeepers and publicans brew good beer 
and ale in many parts of Scotland: but the common 
people, who cannot afford ſuch beverage, make merry 
with whiſky and a liquor they call two-penny, which 
is a fort of ſmall ale fold for one penny the quart. 

| Cheared 


milies, and even there are conſidered rather as dain- 
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Of the State of Religion, and Government of the church 
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dreds, and the evening is concluded with ſuch other 


black crape, and the corpſe is attended by profeſſed 
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Cheared by theſe liquors, and animated with a Scotch || of England, and a few ſtil] retain the Roman Catholic 


Jig, with a tiddle or bag-pipe, the country lads and 
laſſes aſſemble at a wedding or other particular occa- 
fion, and dance all day with great activity and glee, 
being, to all appearance, much more happy than 
thoſe who conſider their poverty with contempt. 

The better ſort of people are likewiſe exceeding 
fond of country dances, which, in general, they per- 
form with uncommon vivacity. 

The other diverſions prevalent in the Lowlands are, 


Tennis Nine-pins 

Fives Long-bullets + 
Goff * Cudgel- playing 
Archery Fencing | 
Foot-ball | Shooting | 
Wreſtling Vaulting 


The Scots have ſome ſingularities in their marriage 
and funeral ceremonies. The weddings of the com- 
mon people are celebrated with the firing of guns and 
piſtols while the new married couple are returning 
from church, after which they dine with ſuch of the 
gucſts as have been invited to the wedding. In the 
afternoon all the company dance in feparate bands, 
to the ſound of fiddles and bagpipes, in houſes, barns, 
and even on the graſs, to the number of ſome hun- 


diverfions as are peculiar to the country. 

The practice is not much different at funerals. 
The corpſe is carried on a bier by the neareſt rela- 
tions to the grave, where it is depoſited, with the 
ceremony of hat-lifting, when duſt is committed to 
duſt ; her which the company return to the houſe 
of the defunct, and having taken ſome refreſhment 
depart. Among people of faſhion, before the corpſe 
is taken up, the company are ſerved round with a 
glaſs of wine, ſweet cakes, almonds and raiſins, with 
which each gueſt generally fills his pocket. To ac- 
company the funerals of poor perſons, their neigh- 
bours are ſummoned by a diſmal paſſing- bell, rung 
by the beadle of the pariſh, who halts in certain 
places of the ftreet, and, in folemn phraſe and melan- 
choly tone announces the name and profeſſion of the 
defunct, with the time fixed for interment.. Thoſe 
of higher rank are invited by printed letters, ſigned 
by the next of kin to the deceaſed. 

At Highland funerals the company, both before 
and after the interment, are cheared with the muſic 
of the bag-pipe, round which are. hung long ftripes of 


mourners, who perform the Coronach, conſiſting of 
the moſt hideous yells of lamentation, much like the 
cuſtom practiſed in Ireland. 


gin © . 


of Scotland. 


TIE prevailing religion in Scotland is Calviniſm, 
or that of the kirk, imported thither by the re- 
former John Knox, from Geneva f. This diſcipline, 
after a long ſtruggle with epiſcopacy, was at length 
ſettled as the national church; though there is ſtill a 
great number of all ranks whe adhere to the religion 
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* Goff is a game at ball, played on an open common, 
like cricket; but the ball is much harder, and inſtead of 
bats they uſe clubs faced with horn. A ball firuck with 
one of theſe, by an expert player, will fly to an incredible 
diſtance. | 

+ Theſe are iron balls trolled on the highway for the 
length of ſeveral miles; and he wins the game, who, with 
the feweſt throws, firſt reaches the goal. 

For a particular account of this very ſingular event, to- 

her with the life and ſufferings of that diſintereſted re- 
— who occaſioned it, the reader is referred to an excel - 


faith. 

According to the preſent ſyſtem of eccleſiaſtical go. 
vernment in Scotland, the kingdom is divided into . 
teen provincial ſynods, which, with their reſpecthe 
preſbyteries and pariſhes, are as follow : 


SyNoDs. PrEgBYTERIES. Parisyes. 
1. Edinburgh — — 
2. Linlithgow — — 

I. Lothian and ) 3. Biggar — — — 12 
Tweedale, J 4. Peebles —» — — 1 
containing Ys. Dalkeith — 2 1 

6. Haddington — — 156 
r. Dunſe— — — 11 

II. Berwick- ng 1 5 - 

= qa 4 Tedburgh — — 15 
6. Erfilton = — — 10 71 

1. Indlebee — — 11 

III. bee + ro 467 ws 15 
4. Dumfries — — . 53 

F r. Kirkeudbright — 16 

IV. Galloway. 2. Wigton — — — 10 
3- Stranrawer ws — Io 37 

2. 3 — — — 19 

3. ey — — — 16 

* 9 4. Hamilton — — 15 

5. Lanerck — — — 13 

6. Glaſgow — — — 19 
7. Dumbarton — — 7—127 

I. Denoon W as 

2. Campbelton — — 10 

VI. Argyle 3. Inverary ww; 

4. Kilmoir — — — 22 
LL Sky E 

1. Dunkeld — — 20 

2. Perth — — wp 21 

VII. Perth 3. Dumblane — — 12 

4. Stirling — — — 12 
5. Auchterarder — 15— 80 

1. Dumferlin — — 20 

2. Kilcardy — — 10 

VIII. Fife r 
4. St. Andrews — — 23— 73 


- C1. Meegle — — — 14 
2. Dundee — — — 17 
IX. Angus and J3. Forfar — — — 10 
Mearns. 4. Brechen — — 18 
5. Aberbrothock — 1 

6. Mearns or Fordon — 16— 86 


X. Aberdeen. 


— 


| lent publication lately produced, intituled, Tas New ]Ü]‚˖ 


4% Roox or Marys; or CaMPLETE CHRISTIAN 
© MarxTYROLOGY, Containing an authentic and genuine 
«« Hiſtorical Account of the many dreadful Perſecutions 
« againſt the Church of Chriſt in all Parts of the World, 
« from the earlieft Ages of the Church to the preſent Pe- 
« riod, By the Reverend Henry Southwell, Author of the 
«© Universal FaMiLY BiBLe.” Printed in a handſome 
Folio Volume, adorned with a great number of elegant en- 
gravings, and ſold by J. Cooke, No. 17, Pater-noſter Row. 


SNS. PRESBYTERIES: Þ— PARISHES. 

1. Kincardin — — 15 

2. Aberdeen — — 21 

3 Alford — — — 16 

Garioch — — I 

Xx. Aberdeen Deer — — — ” 

6. Turreff — — — 10 

7. Fordice -— — — 8 
8. Ellen — — — 8—106 

Cr. Strathbogy — — 11 

2. „ — — — 13 

„Forreis— — — 1 

XI. Murray - Inverneſs — — 13 

5. Abernethy — — 5 
6. Aberlour — — — 7 59 

2. Tain — — 9 

XII. Roſs. E Dingwal ae r 
4. Dornoch — 12 —41 

1. Caithneſs — 12 

XIII. Orkney. 2. Orkney — — 18 
3. Shetland — 12— 42 


Provincial Synods 13. Preſbyteries 68. Pariſhes 951. 


The loweſt ecleſiaſtical court is the Kirk-Seſſion 
of every pariſh, which is compoſed of the miniſter, 
the elders and deacons, (the latter of whom are cho- 
ſen from among the. moſt reſpectable of the laity) 
with a clerk and beadle. The elders buſineſs is, to 
aſſiſt the miniſter in viſiting the congregation occa- 
ſionally, to watch over the morals of the peaple in his 
diſtrict, and to give them private reproof in cafe of 
any diſorder ; but if the ſcandal be groſs, or the per- 
ſon obſtinate, he is to lay the matter before the con- 
ſiſtory, or ſeſſion, who, by their beadle, cite the per- 
ſon accuſed to appear before them. They hear what 
he has to ſay in his own defence, and either acquit or 
cenſure him, according as the matter appears to them 
by confeflion or evidence; and if a cenſure follows it 
is proportioned to the nature of the offence or ſcan- 
cal given by it; if it has given public offence, then 
public acknowledgement of it is required. The of- 
fice of the deacons is, to take care of the poor, and 
to ſee that the charity of the congregation be right] 
managed and duly applied : they are alſo . e 
but have no vote, in matters of cenſure, except they 
de alſo elders, which ſometimes happens in country 
pariſhes, where there is not a ſufficient number of 
qualified perſons to have elders and deacons diſtinct. 
This court has a power of admitting to the holy 
communion, or debarring from it in their reſpective 
pariſhes : the communicants are examined before 
them, as to their knowledge and converſation, and 
their reſolution to renew and perform their baptiſmal 
covenant by coming to the Lord's Supper. From this 
court there lies an appeal to the preſbytery, if any 
perſons think themſelves injured by their cenſures ; 
and ſometimes the miniſter and elders do, of them- 
ſelves, bring the caſe of obſtinate offenders before the 
preſbytery ; or of ſuch as, by reaſon of their quality, 
either will not ſubmit, or are improper to be cenſu- 
red by this court. In country pariſhes the ſeſſion 
generally fits on the Lord's Day after ſermons ; but in 
towns on ſuch days as are moſt convenient. 

The Preſbytery Court, in particular caſes, conſiſts 
of ſuch a number of miniſters and elders of the neigh- 
bouring pariſhes as can well meer together ; but in 
ordinary cafes one ruling elder from each congrega- 
tion is ſufficient. . The- miniſters and elders, when 
met, chuſe one of the miniſters to be preſident for 
ſueh a time as they think fit. The perſon fo choſen 
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*A convicted ſoenzuator 15 required to ſtand on the black 
of repentance three ant ws Sundays, and be ſolemn- 
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is called Moderator, and his buſineſs is, to regulate, 
their proceedings according to the general rules of 
ſcripture, and particular conſtitutions of the church ; 
to preſerve order in their debates, and to collect their 
opinions when any thing comes to a vote; and all 
their proceedings are carefully written down and regiſ- 
tered, by their clerk. Before this court are tried ap- , 
peals from the pariſh conſiſtories, and they inſpect the 
behaviour of the miniſters and elders of their reſpec- : 
tive bounds, whom they. viſit by turns, and hear 
complaints of either miniſters or people, ey ſupply 
the vacant churches in their reſpective diſtricts. They. 
ordain paſtors, on ſufficient trial of their learning and 
other neceſſary qualifications ; or admit them if they 
have been ordained elſewhere, on their producing 
certificates from other preſbyters. They alſo try and 
licence . men who offer themſelves, or are by 
the preſbytery required ſo to do, in order to their en- 
trance on the work of their miniſtry, or becoming 


probationers for it. They examine them as to their 


knowledge in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, divinity, phi- 
loſophy, church hiſtory, chronology, and as to their 
lives and converſation; and after having preſeribed 
them ſuitable exerciſes for trial an all thoſe, Reads, 
they approve or reject them as they ſee cauſe, the 
perſon always withdrawing during the time they ace 
forming their determination. When they ordain a 
miniſter, he generally undergoes the ſame trial as 
when admitted a probationer; and if there be no ob- 
jection by the preſbytery, or the people who gave him 
the call, they praceed to ordination, with prayer and 


| impoſition of hands, after proper queſtions concern- 


ing his belief of the ſeripturès; his adhering to the 


; doctrine, worſhip, diſcipline, and government of the. 


church ; and of his entering on the miniſtry. from a 
ſincere delign of ferving God in the goſpel of his Son, 
and not for filthy lucre.--- This court Judges alſo of 
cauſes for the greater ex communication, before it be 

inflicted on any perſon within their diſtricts, in order 
to bring them to a ſenſe of their fin and repentance. 

This ſentence is never pronounced but for weighty 

cauſes, and then with great ſolemnity and awe, ac- 

cording to the general rules of the (ſcripture, which 

makes it both reſpected and dreaded: 

The Provincial Synod conſiſts of all the miniſters 
of the province, with a ruling elder from each pariſh, 
who meet twice a year, and chuſe their own Modera- 
tor. Their buſineſs is, to determine appeals ſrom 
the preſbyteries of their reſpective diſtricts, and to 
enquire into the conduct of the ſeveral preſbyteries. 
They cenſure ſuch offenders as particular preſbyters 
may not think proper to do on account of their 
any ; and fertle diſperſing the miniſters from 
one place to another within their own diſtricts, for 
the good of the church. From this, court there Hes” 
an appeal to the General Aſſembly, which is the laſt 


and ſuperior court of church judicature in this king- 


dom. 
The General Aſſembly conſiſts of miniſters and 


ruling elders deputed from every preſbytery of the na- 


tion. Theſe are annually convened at Edinburgh by 
the king's commiſſion, veſted in ſome Scottiſh noble- 
man, who preſides in the aſſembly, and appears with 
great ſplendour as the repreſentative of his ſovereign, 
being ſupplied by the crown with a gratuity, Which 
well enables him to maintain this 9 The 


aſſembly eſtabliſh regulations in the church, and re- 


form abuſes, depoſing thoſe eccleſiaſtics who have diſ- 
graced the prieſthood by their looſe morals and irregu- 
larities, and affirming or reverſing the ſentences paſſe 
in the ſynods and preſbyteries. 

Theſe eccleſiaſtical courts have not any power over 
the laity, as is the caſe in many other countries. All. 
the authority they can exert is, to publiſh the ſentence 
of excommunication againſt fernicators and adulter- 


ers, provided they refuſe to do public penance ® : - 


but 


— — 
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ly rebuked by the miniſter in the face of the congregation. 


| Adulterers are obliged to ſtand in a white ſheet, or ſack- 


cloth, 
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but this ſentence is not attended with outlawry, or 
any other conſequence than the diſgrace which it muſt 
neceſſarily have on the character of the perſon ſo cen- 
fured. 

Though there is no benefice in Scotland that exceeds 
1 50l. per annum, the ſmalleſt is ſufficient to maintain 
the incumbent in a decent manner; and there is a 
proviſion made by law for the widows of poor clergy- 
men. 

The ftate of learning in Scotland is at this time ar- 
rived to a very eminent degree. In the reign of queen 
Anne a ſociety was incorporated by patent for erecting 
fchools in North Britain and the Weſtern Iſtes. "Fhis 
was afterwards ory warn by e N and a 
fund mrs ed for carrying the into execu- 
hoy, ny nch fund is weckent majefty contributes 
100o0l. per annum. | 

In conſequence of this, free-ſchools have been eſta- 
bliſhed throughout every part of the country, in which 
children are taught reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
even the claſſics, at a very ſmall expence. 

The education of thole deſigned for the learned pro- 


feſſtons is perfected in the four univerſities of Edin- | 


burgh, Glaſgow, Aberdeen, and St. Andrews, which 
atv ennibaries tolerably endowed, and well ſupplied 
with excellent profeſſors. 


SECT. VI. 


Of the Civil Government of Scotland, the different degrees 
and orders of people, repreſentatives in parliament, &c. 


HE Scotsare governed by their own laws, deduced 

partly from the feudal ſyſtem of government, and 

partly built on the civil law and the law of nature and 
nations. The principal courts of judicature are, 


1. The College of Juſtice. 
2. The Juſtice Court. 

3- The Court of Exchequer. 
4. The Sheriffs Court. 
5. The Commiſſary Court. 
6. The Admiralty Court. 


The College of Juſtice conſiſts of fifteen judges, 
called lords of ſeſſion, who fit twice a year to admi- 
niſter juſtice according to equity, and determine cauſes 
appealed to them from inferior tribunals ; yet even 
from this there lies an appeal to the Britiſh parlia- 
. 5 

The Juſtice Court for cauſes criminat and civil 
conſiſts of a juſtice-general, juſtice-cterk, and five 
other judges, who are lords of ſeſſion. Theſe, afliſted 
with a jury or pannel of fifteen, try and decide all 
cauſes by a majority of the pannel, and hold aſſtzes 
yearly in all parts of the Kingdom. 

The Court of Exchequer is regulated by act of par- 
liament after the model of that in England. 

In the Sheriffs County Court he or his deputy pre- 
ſides, and adminiſters juſtice in all cafes civil and 
criminal. Theſe ſheriffs were formerly hereditary ; 
but the Britiſh parliament having compounded with 
them for ſums of money, have abolifhed thoſe juriſ- 
dictions, which were productive of much oppreſſion 
and undue influence; and now the ſheriffs are ap- 
pointed by the crown. 

The Commiſſary Court is compoſed of four judges, 
who fit at Edinburgh, and determine all difputes rela- 
tive to marriages, wills, tythes, and all caſes of ſcandal. 


, . — 
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cloth, at the church door; but in the great towns this pe- 
nance is commuted for a ſum of money paid to the kirk - trea- 
ſurer. The diſgrace - of doing public penance is ſo dreaded 
the common people, that in order to avoid the black- 
ſtool, the fruit of an illicit amour is not unfrequently mur- 
dered in the birth by the deſperate mother, and ſhe after- 
wards ends her life with infamy on the gallows. 
The order of knighthood peculiar to Scotland is called 
that of the Thiſtle, conſiſting of the ſovereign and twelve 


— 
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The Court of Admiralty not only takes j 
| of wrecks and all — relation to the 1 
likewiſe grants writs of arreſt, called intentione fu 1 
| againſt ſuch debtors or delinquents as are ſuſpe — > 
E —m— to _ the kingdom. 0 
Beſides theſe tribunals Scotland is provided wit! 
| juſtices of the peace who poffefs th 69 
is 22 1 thoſe of England. * 
Capital erimes in Scotland are puni 
ing, except high treaſon in 2 _ hs — 
rally indulged with decapitation. For this Au ole 
they have a machine, called the Maiden, which 5 - 
ſharp plate of iron, that deſcends through a groove 5 
a frame on the neck of the criminal with ſuch force 
and velocity, that the head is inſtantaneouſly — 
from the body. A malefaQor who is condemned to 
be hanged, walks, with a halter about his neck 
accompanied by two miniſters, the town magiſtrates. 
and a prodigious crowd, to the gallows, which he and 
the executioner afcend by a double ladder. There 
they ſtand till the ſervice of pſalm- ſinging and pray- 
ing is performed by the miniſters on a ſcaffold * wx . 
this done, the criminal addreſſes himſelf in a ſpeech tg 
the ſpectators ; the executioner then adjuſts the hal. 
ter to the end of the gibbet, ties a handkerchief about 
the victim's face, and puſhing him off the ladder he 
is immediately launched into eternity, : 
: . = _ _ of 2 — or burghs in Scot- 
and, namely, burghs royal, burghs of regali 
burghs of — - . «76 8 

The royal burghs form one body and general 
court, called, the Convention of Boroughs, held an- 
nually at Edinburgh, to make regulations, and take 
cognizance of all matters relating to the trade and 
intereſt of the community. 

Regalities are privileges granted by the king to par 
ticular ſubjects or corporations, with very extenſive 
—_— and juriſdiction in caſes criminal as well as 
civil. 

Burghs of barony, holding of the crown, enjoy a 
court of juriſdiction, — ſmall caufes are trick; 
but the royal boroughs only have the privilege of ſend- 
ing members to parliament. 

he ſeveral orders and degrees of people in Scot- 
land are, 


1. Dukes, faid to be firſt brought into this king- 


—ͤ — 
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| dom about the year 1398. 
| 2. Marquiſſes. . 
3. Earls. 


4. Viſcounts. 

5. Lords, the ſame as in England. 

6. Knights “. 
7. Lairds, or Barons, being the deſcendants of 
| ſuch as antiently held lands of the king i» 
| capite, ſome it whom are poſſeſſed of fe- 
| veral baronies. 
8. Gentlemen, as Advocates, Graduates, &c. 
| 9. Citizens, Merchants and Burghers. 
10. The Commonalty. 


| The Scots formerly enjoyed their own parliameiit, 
| which conſiſted of king, lords and commons, though 
differently modelled from that of England; but the 
two nations being incorporated by the act of union, 
the Scottiſh parliament ceaſed of courſe, and the 
kingdom is now reprefented by fixteen peers, and 
forty-five commoners, who ſit and vote in the Britiſh 
parliament, | 


The peers are elected every parliament from the 


whole 


* 


| — 


knights. They wear a green ribbon over their ſhoulder, 
and on their breaſt an embroidered ſtar, reprefenting St, An- 
drew irradiated, with the inſcription, ©* nemo me impune 
1 laceflit.” This order is ſaid to have been originally inſti- 
tuted by king Achaius in the eighth century. It was revived 
by James V. a prince of great taſte, but Ig about the 
time of the Reformation, and again reſtored to its former 
| luſtre by queen Anne. | 


8 C 


ole body of the Scotch nobility, and the com- 


J! 1 
_ are choſen by the following ſhires and bo- 


roughs :. 


SHIRES that ſend one member to parliament each, 


1. Aberdeen 16. Kincardine 
2. Aire 17. Kircudbright 
Argyle 18. Lanerk 
4. Bamff 19. Linlithgow 
Berwick | 20. Nairn and Cromartie 
f. Bute and Caithneſs by turns N 
by turns 21. Orkney and Zetland 
7. Clackmannan and | by turns 
Kinroſs by*turns 22. Peebles 
8. Dumbarton 23. Perth 
9. Dumfries 24. Renfrew 
10. Edinburgh 25. Roſs 
11. Elgin 26. Roxburgh 
12. Fite 27. Selkirk 
13. Forfar 28. Stirling 
14. Haddington 29. Sutherland 
15. Inverneſs 30. Wigton 


ROYAL BoROUOGEHS, which ſend alternately one mem- 
ber to parliament each: 


1. Air, Irwin, Rothſay, Inverary and Campbell- 
town. 
. Bamff,, Elgin, Cullen, Kintore, and Inverary. 
. The City of Edinburgh. | 
. Forreſs, Nairn, Inverneſs, and Fortroſe. 
. Pittenweem, Anftruther Garter, Anſtruthe 
Weſter, Craile and Kilrennie. 
. Inverkeithing, Stirling, Dumferling, Culroſs 
and Queens-ferry 
. Burnt Iſland, Dyſert, Kirkaldy, and Kinghorn. 
J. Dundee, Perth, St. Andrew's, Coupar and 
Forfar. 
9. Montroſe, Aberdeen, Brechin, Aberbrothoch, 
and Inverbervey. 
Kircudbright, Dumfries, Lochmaban, Annan, 
and Sanquhar. 
. Lanerk, Linlithgow, Selkirk, and Peebles. 
. Renfrew, Glaſgow, Ruglen, and Dumbarton. 


W Kn 


wall. 

. Jedburgh, Haddington, Dunbar, North-Ber- 
wick, and Lauder. 

. Wigton, Whithorn, New Galloway, and Stran- 
rawer. | 


Theſe are the ſhires and diſtricts from whence are 
choſen the forty-five members of the Britiſh parlia- 
ment which Scotland ſends as its repreſentatives, be- 
ſides the fixteen peers, who, as already mentioned, 
are chofen out of the body of the nobility, by virtue 
of the treaty of union between the two kingdoms. 

The land-tax of Scotland is ſettled at a certain 
ſum by an article of the treaty of union ; but the 
cuſtoms and other branches of the revenue are on the 
ſame footing here as in England. 

The armorial bearing of ScotlandJs ſol, a lion ram- 
pant gules, within a double trefſure flowered and 
counterflowered : the creſt, a lion crowned imperial. 


SECT. VII. 
Of the Strength, ManufaFturecs, and Commerce of 
SCOTLAND, 


HE ſecurity of Scotland, as well as of the whole 

iſland, depends chiefly on the naval power, and 
ſtanding army of Great Britain. To preſerve the 
tranquillity of North Britain, which has been greatly 
inbjet to commotions within, and invaſions from 
without, there is always a confiderable body of troops 
quartered in the country, There are ſeveral old caſ- 
tles garriſoned with invalids ; as alſo ſome modern 
tortifications in the Highlands, which are always kept 
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. Dingwell, Tayne, Dornock, Wick, and Kirk-- 
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in opal; and well guarded both with men and artil- 
ry. | 
Of late years a remarkable ſpirit of induſtry has 
viſibly appeared among the people in various parts of 
Scotland. Agriculture has been greatly improved in 
the Lothians, and on the eaſtern coaſt ; nor have the 
Scots been leſs attentive to the improvement of their 
different manufactures. That of their linen, in parti- 
cular, hath increaſed to ſuch a degree, that, excluſive 
of home conſumption, they export annually great 
quantities of cambricks, checks, ofnabrugs, inkle, 
and other articles of the ſame branch, to England and 
various parts abroad, ESR ent”; - 11 60k 

Though the wool of Scotland is in general coarſe, 
yet it anſwers the purpoſe of cloathing” for the com- 
mon people; and when mixed with a proportion of 
Engliſh wool, or that produced from ſheep of the 
Engliſh breed, may be ſpun, woven, and dreſſed in- 
to excellent broad-cloth, of which there are ſome 
conſiderable manufactories in different parts of the 
kingdom. Of their wool they likewiſe make caps, 
ſtockings, and mitts for exportation. 

The mountains of Scotland produce great quanti- 
ties of lead, by which the community is (enriched, 
and prodigious numbers of hands are employed ; but 
the fiſhery may be ſaid to be the inexhauſtible treaſure 
of this country. The improvement in this article has 
been the more practicable from the great plenty of 
ſalt which may be had for curing them on every part 
of the coalt. Salt-pans have been erected in many 
different places, and the ſea-water is boiled with all 
the ſucceſs that can be expected ; nor would it cer- 
tainly be difficult to make bay ſalt, by overflowing 
low grounds on the ſea fide. 

The Cod, Ling and Herring Fiſheries are carried on 
to a conſiderable extent; and great quantities are an- 
nually exported to Spain, Portugal, and other parts, 
where they are preferred to the produce of New- 
foundland. They likewiſe fend out an annual fleet 
of ſhips for the whale fiſhery on the coaſt of Spita- 


bergen; and in general make proſperous voyages. 


Another conſiderable branch of traffic is the ſale of 
black cattle, prodigious numbers of which are annu- 
ally drove into various parts of England, Theſe," 
after being fattened in rich paſtures, are ſhughtered 
for the markets, and the beef, though ſmall, is ſweet, 
and by ſome people particularly admired. hs 

The Scots likewiſe carry on a profitable foreign 
trade to the Britiſh plantations, where they exchange 
their own manufactures for ſugar, rum and other ar- 
ticles; as alſo to other countries on the continent, 
where they diſpoſe of their tiſh, tallow, hides, and 
woollen manufactures. | | 

In a word, though Scotland has been branded with 
the reproach of poverty and barrenneſs, it might pro- 
duce an inexhauſtible ſource of wealth to the natives. 
It is almoſt ſurrounded with an open ocean, provi- 
ded with a great number of excellent harbours, is 
rich in many natural advantages, and every way 
adapted for commerce. The inhabitants were for- 
merly much more addicted to indolence than at pre- 
ſent : they ſeem now to be thoroughly acquainted 
with their own intereſt : they ſee the happy effects of 
induſtry : they take example by their ſouthern neigh- 
bours and fellow-ſubjects, and purſue their ſteps with 
ſuch emulation as to give a fair proſpect of producing, 
in the courſe of time, opulence and importance to 
the whole kingdom. 
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Having thus taken a general view of Scotland, we 
ſhall now proceed to a minute deſcription of-the--xe- 
ſpective Shires into which the whole is divided; and, 
for the ſame reaſon we gave in Wales, ſhall, at the 
cloſe, give a complete Lift of the principal Roads 
throughout the kingdom.” | n 

As many of the ſnires, however, are exceeding 
ſmall, we muſt, for the ſake of uniformity, divide 
the whole into ſeveral diſtricts, ſome containing 1wa. 


or three ſhires, and others more, 
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BERWICKSHIRE, or the MERS; ROXBURGHSHIRF 

3 


or TEVIOTDALE; SELKIRKSHIRE; and 
FEEBLES, or TWEEDALE. 


* 


. 
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The diſtrict which contains theſe ſhires is bounded on the eaſt by the German Ocean; on the weſt, by 
Lanerkſhire and Airſhire; on the north, by Mid-Lothian ; and on the ſouth-weſt, by Dumfriesſhire. 


—— — 


territories, than ſubjects in whom they could place 
any confidence, But all theſe barbarous notions have 
83er. 1. been long totally eradicated from their minds, and 
they are brought up, by the eſtabliſhment of free- 
Natural Hiſtory of BERWICKSHIRE, &c. ſchools and the regular preaching of the goſpel, to a 
proper knowledge both of their duty as men and 
HE air of this diſtrict is eſteemed exceeding heal- || chriſtians, | 
thy, and many of the people live to a great age. Though their manner of living is rather mean, yet 
Moſt of the hilly parts afford excellent paſturage for || they are always willing to ſpare a little to thoſe in dif- 
ſheep and black cattle; and the vallies and level || treſs ; and their regular attendance on the worſhip 
grounds produce large crops of oats and barley, with of God, in places ſet apart for his ſervice, is worthy 
ſome wheat. of imitation by all ranks of people in the kingdom. 


In the ſhire of Roxburgh is a large mountain cal- 
led Cockraw, from whence runs a track of hills weſt- 
ward that divides Scotland from England. Some of SECT IT 


theſe hills are very high, but furniſhed with excellent 
ſs; and they produce plenty of lime and free- Topographical Deſcription of BeRwicksnine, &c. 
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Theſe ſhires are well watered by rivers, the prinei- ERWICKSHIRE derives its name from the towi. 
pal of which are, the Tweed, the Jed, the Ettrick, of Berwick, which was the chief of the ſhire, 
and the Lauder; but as the three laſt fall into the || before it fell into the hands of the Engliſh, to whoſe 
Tweed, we ſhall only take notice of the courſe of || monarchy it was annexed in the reign of Edward IV. 
that river. It likewiſe received the appellation of Mers, or March, 

The Tweed has its ſource at the foot of a moun- || from its being one of the borders towards England. 
tain in the thire of Clydſdale, after which it divides || At preſent it gives the title of earl to a branch of the 
Peebles into two equal parts. After receiving an ad- || noble family of Douglas, immediately deſcended ſrom 
dition of many other ſtreams, it paſſes through the | the houſe of Queenſbury. 
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mire of Selkirk, where it becomes a very conſiderable After leaving England by croſſing Berwick upon 
river. A little below Selkirk it divides Lauderdale || Tweed, and entering Scotland, the firſt place we 
from the ſhire of Roxburgh, and continues its courſe || meet with in this ſhire is 
to Kelſo, when it becomes the boundary of the Eaſt- A1TON, or AYToN, pleaſantly ſituated on the oanks 
ern marches between England and Scotland, and falls of a ſmall ſtream called the Aye, over. which there is 
into the German Ocean at Berwick. a ſtone bridge. The ground in the neighbourhood of 
All the rivers in theſe ſhires abound with a great this town is exceeding fertile, and a greater ſpirit ot 
variety of fiſh, particularly ſalmon, which is of infi- | induſtry prevails among the inhabitants than was for 
nite advantage to the inhabitants. merly known on the borders; but for this they are 
The trade and manufactories of this diſtrict are but || indebted to the Union; for before that happy event 
of little importance; for, except ſhoes at Selkirk, || an inveteracy was kept up among them and the Eng- 
their principal returns conſiſt in the money received || liſh borderers, which drew off their attention tron 
for their ſheep and wool. They uſed formerly to || agriculture, and led them to plunder and rapine. 
tranſport their wool to France, but it was prohibited With reſpect to the town of Ayton, it is a very 
by the act of Union, it being very juſtly conſidered || poor, mean place, not containing any ſtructure that 
much more for the intereſt ot the nation that our own || merits particular notice ; and though it 1s ſituated on 
poor ſhould be employed at home, than to ſend the || the great north road to Edinburgh, it has only a few. 
product of our fields and flocks, unmanufactured, to || ſmall public houſes for the accommodation of travel- 
our enemies. lers. 
With reſpect to the inhabitants of theſe ſhires, In the neighbourhood of this town is a place called 
they are much the ſame in their manners and diſpo- | HaLypox-Hitrt, where a moſt bloody battle was 
fitions with thoſe who inhabit the northern parts of |} fought ſoon after the death of Edward II. of which 
England. In former times they were fierce, daring the following are the particulars : From the time that 
and courageous, ſeldom paid any regard to the laws, || the Scots had recovered their independency, under 


but lived by plundering each other, their reſpective |} the gallant Robert Bruce, at the battle of Banock- 


princes looking on them rather as a barrier to their | Douin, they had made continual reprilals _— 
j gu i, 


SCOTLAND, J 


Engliſh, who were in ſo diſtracted a ſtate, by their 
domeſtic diſſenſions, that they could not protect their 
own borders, But when Edward II. was dead, and 
his favourites baniſhed, the Engliſh united among 
themſelves in order to oppoſe the common enemy. 
David Bruce, a minor, was king of Scotland, and 


the earl of Murray, regent, having entered England, | 


committed great outrages on the inhabitants, and 
plundered them of their moſt valuable effects. The 
Engliſh army, however, came up with them near this 
place, and a terrible ſlaughter enſued, when the Scots 
were defeated, and many of their nobles taken pri- 
ſoners. 

Both the Engliſh and Scottiſh hiſtorians have re- 
lated an anecdote concerning this battle, which ſhews 
the great ferocity of that age. 

The lord Seton had a fon taken priſoner, and the 
Engliſh having beſieged the caſtle in which the father 
was, threatened to hang the ſon unleſs the fort was 
delivered up in a ſtipulated time. Seton continued 
to defend the place, when the Engliſh put their cruel 
threat in execution, and the unfortunate young no- 
bleman was hanged up in fight of his father and mo- 
ther 

Hiſtory furniſhes us with too many inſtances of ſuch 
unfeeling barbarity ; but certainly nothing can be 
more unjuſt and cruel, than to put a perſon to death, 
whoſe misfortune was, that he was a priſoner, and 
his father's crime, that of doing his duty in defending 
his own caſtle, 

About three miles from Ayton is a ſmall village 
called Avuourn, from its being ſituated at the mouth 
of the river Aye. It has an exceeding good harbour 
but at preſent is a very poor place, being chiefly inha- 
bited by fiſhermen. In former times there was a 
ſtrong fort here, where a garriſon was kept by the 
Scots after the Engliſh had taken Berwick ; and the 
French, when they ſent over an army to Scotland to 
ſupport Mary of 8 uiſe, the queen regent, took poſ- 
ſeſſion of this place, in order to keep it as a harbour, 
by which they might be able to procure ſupplies from 
the continent. But the Engliſh ſoon drove them 
from it, for queen Elizabeth being earneſt to get the 
proteſtant religion-eſtabliſhed in Scotland, ſent an ar- 
my thither to ſupport the reformers; and the French 
were glad to depart, without being able to do any 
thing in ſupport of their religion. 

Near this place, in the year 1750, was committed a 
moſt cruel and unprovoked murder, of which the fol- 
towing are the particulars : 

One Mrs. Hume, or Home, a widow lady, who 
had a ſeat here, uſually reſided in it during the ſum- 
mer, and when winter approached returned to Edin- 
burgh. A footman, who had lived fome time with 
her, happened to ſeduce a young woman who had a 
child by him, and was often clamorous for more mo- 
ney than he could afford to give her. The affair had 
heen kept ſecret from the lady, who was a woman of 
great piety ; but the girl having threatened that ſhe 
would make it public, Norman Roſs (for that was the 
footman's name) reſolved to rob his lady. He con- 
cealed himfelf in her bedchamber, and when he 
thought her aſleep, he pulled off his ſhoes, and ſtep- 
ped to her bed- ſide, in order to ſteal the keys, which 
the always kept under her pillow. While he was en- 
deavouring to get hold of the keys, the lady awoke, 
and ſcreamed out, which frightened Roſs ſo much 
tor fear of a diſcovery, that he ſeized a knife, which 
was lying on a table, and murdered her, without fo 
duch as one perſon in the family being alarmed. 

The villain made his eſcape from the houſe by 
jumping out of the window, leaving his ſhoes and 
the bloody knife behind him ; but he was taken next 
day, concealed amongſt ſome corn, and lodged in the 
Tolbooth at Edinburgh. 

When brought to his trial he behaved in the moſt 
inſolent manner to the judges, not only denying the 
fact, but alfo attempting to blacken the character of 
the deceaſed, by intimating, that it was not uncom- 
mon for the lady to admit him to her bedchamber, 

Theevidence, however, againſt him, although cir- 
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cumſtantial, was convincing to the Jury, who found 
r. 


him guilty, and next day he ſent for Oraig, one 
of the miniſters, and confeſſed the whole fact. He 
was executed between Leith and Edinburgh, in the 
following manner: 

Being brought to the ſcaffold, and the rope put 
round his neck, one end of it was thrown over the 
gallows, and his right hand laid on a wooden block, 
when the executioner, with a large chopping knife, 
cut it off by the wriſt, The moment his hand was 
cut off, the body was drawn up, and having hung 
the uſual time, it was put in irons, and hung on a 
gibbet, and the knife wherewith he committed the 
murder ſtuck through the hand, and fixed on the up- 
per part above his head. 

From Ayton the road is continued over a long 
moor, where, in former times, many murders and 
robberies were committed. At the extremity of this 
moor is a ſmall village called OLD Cammivs ; but it 
does not contain any thing remarkable, except having 
a good inn for the accommodation of travellers, it 
being the poſt ſtage between Berwick and Dunbar. 

On the eaſt ſide of this moor, near the ſea, is a 
place called CoLDINGHAM, once famous for its ſtately 
abbey, which, as we are told, was founded by Ebba, 


| a young lady, and daughter of one of the Northum- 


brian kings. It continued to flourifh till the year 
870, when the Pagan Danes laned on the coaſt, and 
committed the moſt cruel ravages, deſtroying every 
thing before them with fire and ſword. 

As it was common for thoſe barbarians to raviſh the 


nuns, the abbeſs of this convent, with her ſiſters, 


agreed to cut off their noſes and upper lips, in order 
to preſerve their chaſtity, which ſo enraged the Danes, 
that they ſet fire to the abbey, and burnt every perſon 
init. 

Hiſtory has many examples of women having ſub- 
mitted to ſuffer the moſt cruel tortures rather than 
proſtitue themſelves to the brutal luſt of a lawleſs ruf- 


fian ; but neither the Greeks nor Romans ean furniſh 


any thing equal to the conduct of theſe nuns. We 
may naturally ſuppoſe, that the Barbarians treated 
the unfortunate women with every indignity that 
wanton cruelty could invent; and when we conſider 
the regard that women naturally have to modeſty, we 
need not be ſurpriſed that they choſe to mangle their 
bodies rather than fatisfy the luſts of the Pagan inva- 
ders, from whom they could not have obtained the 
leaſt pity. 


The convent was rebuilt by the Scots, and conti-- 


nued till the reformation ; but no accounts are left of 


its annual revenues, although they were doubtleſs ye- 


ry conſiderable. 
Great part of its ruins are ſtill to be ſeen, and in 
the beginning of the year 1757, the ſteeple, which 


had ſtood till that time, fell to the ground. It is ſtill 


called Coldingham ; and the point near it ſtretching 
into the ſea, is called St. Ebb's Head, on which was 
a ſtrong caſtle, in former times, belonging to the 
earls of Home, but not any remains of it are left. 

Duns, or Duxsk, is a very agreeable town, plea- 
ſantly ſituated on a riſing ground near the center of 
the (hire, and is one of the royal boroughs of Scot- 
land, It has ftill the remains of an antient cattle; 
which, in former times, was often beſieged and taken 
by the Engliſh, When general Leſly, at the head of 
the Scottiſh army, advanced towards England in 
1639, he was met at this place by Charles I, where, 
articles of capitulation being agreed on, both armies 
returned, ſeemingly with great ſatisfaction, neither of 
them being willing to engage in war. 


The buildings in this town, though not high, are 


very neat, and the whole has a very agreeable appear- 


' ance, When the Engliſh reduced Berwick, the the- 
riffs courts were held at this place, and here moſt of 


L 


. 


| 


the public buſineſs was tranſacted, There ate many 
ofchards about the town, and the proſpect from the 
walls of the caftle is both extenſive and delightful. 


GREENLOW is a ſmall town, fituated about four 
miles fram Duns, and, like that, is one of the royal 


boroughs. In it the ſheriffs of this ſhire hold their 
courts, 
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courts, which uſed to be at Duns. This town 
was formerly a very mean place, but a new road 
having been made through it within theſe few years to 
Newcaſtle, it has been greatly improved, though it 
does not contain any buildings that admit of particu- 
lar deſcription. 

At a ſmall diſtance from Greenlow is MaxcamonT 
Hovst, the ſeat of the noble earl of that name. It is 
one of the handſomeſt ſtructures in this part of Scot- 
land. Within is a fine library of books, and the gal- 
lery contains a collection of pictures executed by the 
beſt Italian artiſts. The gardens are laid out with 
great taſte, and the proſpects over the Tweed and 
neighbouring countries are beautifully diverſified. 

. is a tolerable good town, pleaſantly 
ſituated on the north bank of the Tweed, and was 
famous in former times for its rich abbey, of which, 
at preſent, there are not any remains. In 1763 an 
act of parliament was paſſed for building a bridge here 
over the river Tweed, which was accordingly carried 
into execution, and has been ſome years finiſhed. It 
conſiſts of five arches, and on each fide is a foot way 
raiſed above the level of the horſe road, in the ſame 
manner as the bridges in London. The whole is 
executed on a very elegant plan, and it is one of the 
beſt bridges of its ſize either in the north of England 
or ſouth of Scotland. 

Since the erection of this bridge, the town has 
greatly flouriſhed, and a road having been made 
through it, there are ſeveral good inns for the accom- 
modation of travellers, but no public ſtructure, ex- 
cept the bridge, that merits particular deſcription. 

In the neighbourhood of this town is LEEDS, the 
fine ſeat of fir John Pringle. It is a moſt elegant 
and ſtately ſtructure, built entirely of free ſtone. In 


the front is a pediment ſupported by pillars of the 


Corinthian order, and at each end are the prper offices 
for the ſervants. The view from the ſouth over the 
Tweed, and the neighbouring country, is exceeding 
delightful, and it is ſheltered from the bleak winds of 
the north by beautiful and extenſive plantations. In 
a lawn, on the weſt fide of the houſe, is a very neat 
temple, ſupported by pillars of the Ionic order, and 
from it is a fine view of the river Tweed, 

The grounds about this ſeat have, at the inſtigation 
of the noble proprietor, to whom they belong, been 
of late years greatly improved, and many of them 
produce plentiful crops of the moſt excellent grain. 

EcCLEs is a very agreeable town, but it does not 
contain any thing worthy of particular notice. 

In the neighbourhood of this town is Horne 
CasTLE, the ſeat of the earls of that name, and 
where it is ſuppoſed James IV. of Scotland was 
murdered after his return from the battle of Flodden. 
The greateſt part of the old building was ſome years 
ago taken down, and by the alterations and additions 
fince made, the whole has at preſent a very elegant 
appearance. The plantations adjoining are laid out 
with great taſte, and the ſurrounding country being 
well cultivated, the proſpect from the houſe is as de- 
lightful as can be conceived.. 

At ſome diſtance from this place begins the V ALE 
of LauDERDALE, ſo called from its ſituation on the 
banks of the river Lauder. It is a moſt beautiful 
track, and adorned with a great variety of delightful 


landſcapes. 
The town of Lavper is fituated at the weſtern ex- 


tremity of the Vale, but it does not contain any thing 
remarkable, except the ruins of an old caſtle, and 
ſome-other monuments of antiquity. _ | 

In the reign of James III. of Scotland, that weak 
prince had introduced ſo many favourites into his 
court, that the jealouſy of the antient barons was 
alarmed, and they had formed a reſolution to oblige 
him to part with his miniſters. The king was then 
in the caſtle of Lauder, and hearing of the deſign of 
the inſurgents, he conſidered. himſelf ſafe, without 
making uſe of any methods whatever to. preſerve his 
perſon, or protect his miniſters. 

The earl of Angus commanded the diſſatisfied 
nobles, who arriving at Lauder, held a conſultation 
in the church, concerning the moſt proper means to 


| 


be taken in order to force the king to diſcard his «.: 
cipal favourite, fir Robert 88 — — 
birth and inſolence in office had rendered him odious 
to all ranks of people in the kingdom; Angus * 
the middle of their deliberation, liſtened to a reſt. 
who told them the fable of the mice reſolving — tle a 
bell about the neck of the cat, in order to give noti i 
of her approach. The only difficulty indeed to the 
mice was, how to get hold of the eat; and the Scot 
tiſh nobility were reduced to the ſame dilemma when 
the earl of Angus got up, and ſaid, He would Belt 
5 the Cher RG. What he would ſecure Co 
chran, the favourite, who was then with ins 
the caſtle, f ee fe 

Having uttered theſe words, he went with a bod 
of his followers, ſurprized the caſtle, and brought — 
favourite, with ſome of his attendants, to the bridge 
where they were inſtantly hanged. In the mean = 
the king, with a page, both mounted on one horſe 
made their eſcape to the caſtle of Edinburgli, and the 
earl of Angus is ſtill called, by the Scottiſh hiſtorians 
6c Bell the Cat.“ f 

he country adjoining to Lauder is not o . 
ſant, but — 99 nate in moſt parts — — 
ture; for the land- holders in this part of Scotland 
have, for ſome years paſt, had ſuch a deſire to im- 
prove their eſtates, that in many reſpects they bid 
fair to rival ſome of their moſt opulent neighbours 
in the ſouth. 

Krso (the laſt town we have to mention in this 
ſhire) moſt probably received its name from the cell 
of ſome religious man who had formerly choſen it for 
his reſidence z for as all places beginning with Aber 
import, that they are ſituated at the mouth of a river 
ſo thoſe beginning with Kill or Kell intimate, that 3 
hermit had formerly his cell on the ſpot. 

The town is pleafantly ſituated on the north 
banks of the river T weed, and is one of the moſt 
flouriſhing places in the ſouth of Scotland. It was 
famous in former times for a rich convent, founded 
by David I. for monks of the Ciſtertian order. It 
was endowed with conſiderable revenues, being ex-- 
empted from epiſcopal juriſdiction, and its abbots 
not only fat as lords in parliament, but many of them 
enjoyed the higheſt offices under the government 
Some of the ruins of this building are ſtil! to be ſeen, 
from the whole of which it appears to have been ori- 
ginally a ſpacious and magnificent ſtructure. The 
chancel of the church is ſtill entire, and is uſed by 
the inhabitants as a place of worſhip ; and near it are 


the ruins of the cloyſters and other buildings. 


The town contains many good houles ; but the 
only building in it worthy of notice is a free gram- 
mar ſchool well endowed both for a maſter and uther, 
who, beſide their ſalaries, have very good houles to 
reſide in; and here youth are qualified for the uni- 
verſity. 

Some years ago an act of parliament was obtained 
for building a bridge at this town acroſs the Tweed. 
It was accordingly carried into execution, but, in 
1757, by ſome ſtrange defect in the conſtruction, it 
fell in. Two years after, another act was obtained, 
and in conſequence thereof a moſt elegant bridge has 
been ſince erected, which is kept in proper repair by 
a duty laid on all forts of liquors brewed and fold in 
the town. 

The banks of the Tweed, in the neiglibourhood of 
this town, afford a great variety of the moſt delighttui 
ſcenes; and if the ſame ſpirit of improvement cn- 
tinues to prevail that has done for ſome time paſt, 
this will be one of the moſt delightful ſpots in Bri- 


tain. 


— . — — 
ROXX BURGHS HIR E. 
R OXBURGH, which gives name to the ſhire, was 


once a town of great repute ; but it is at preſent 
a very poor place, not containing any thing that merits 
particular deſcription. It had antiently one of the 


ſtrongeſt caſtles in the ſouth of Scotland, in which a 
garriſon 
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arriſon was conſtantly kept, both to oppoſe the Nor- 
thumbrian invaders, and alſo to be ready to plunder 
the borders of England. It was often taken by the 
Engliſh, and as often recovered by the Scots. Here 
it was that James II. in 1470, was accidentally killed 
by the burſting of one of the pieces of ordnance, juſt 
as the garriſon were about to ſurrender. The whole 
of the caſtle has been long ſince totally demoliſhed, 

[t is evident the Romans made ſome attempts to 
ſettle at this place, from the many remains of camps, 
intrenchments and highways, which are till viſible 
in its neighbourhood ; but although they conlidered 
this ſpot, without the wall, reaching to the Forth, as 
an additional province, yet it does not appear that 
they were able to keep it long. It was the policy of 
the Romans to ſend ſome of their auxiliaries to tettle 
among the natives in the out-parts of their provinces, 
in order to bring them to reſpec their government; 
but whatever ſucceis they might have had in other 
places, it is certain the Britons did not pay much re- 

ard to the ſettlers in the new province ; and it is rea- 
ſonable to imagine that they were all murdered by the 
Pics and Caledonians. | x 

JEDBURGH is an antient town ſituated near the con- 
fluence of the rivers Teſy and Jed. It was formerly 
a very conſiderable place ; but having, through a va- 
riety of accidents, fallen to decay, an act was paſſed 
in 1720, by which a duty was Jaid on all the liquor 
brewed or ſold in the town, in order to repair its pub- 
lic buildings, and to enable the inhabitants to erect 
work-houſes for the poor. Since that time it has been 
greatly improved, and is at preſent the beſt town in 
the ſhire. The houſes in general are very neat, and 
the church is a handſome gothic ſtructure. It is ex- 


ceeding populous, and there being great plenty of | 


ſheep in the neighbourhood, a conſiderable manufac- 
tory is carried on in different ſorts of woolen goods. 
The aſſizes for this part of Scotland have been held 
here twice a year, ever ſince 1748, before which time 
they were only held once a year. 

At this town Mary queen of Scots held a court- 
juſticiary for the puniſhment of offences committed 
near the borders, and during her reſidence in the place 
in 1566, ſhe fell ill of a burning fever, which threat- 
ened to put a period to her life. When ſhe thought 
her end approaching, ſhe called for all her attendants, 
and told them, She was in hopes that in a few hours 
ſhe ſhould be delivered from all her miſeries in this 
life; and however willing the might be to live, yet ſhe 
was not afraid to die. She ſaid ſhe could not pretend 
to be innocent of all the crimes wherewith her ene- 
mies accuſed her, although ſhe was ignorant of even 
many of them; but whatever were her faults, ſhe 
conſidered her creator to be equally merciful, as juſt, 
and placed her whole hopes of happineſs in the divine 
benevolence. She recommended to their protection 


her only ſon James VI. then only a few months old, | 
and begged they would bring him up in the fear of 


God, without mentioning any form of religion what- 
ever. She freely forgave her enemies, and every one 
who had injured her ; and begged that ſome indulgence 
might be thewn to the Romith religion, eſpecially as 
ſhe had not in the whole courſe of her reign impoſed 
upon her ſubjects any mode of faith, to which their 
conſciences did not give a free and voluntary con- 
ſent. 

In the mean time the king her huſband, hearing of 
her illneſs, went, in company with his father the earl 
of Lenox, to ſee her, but they were both cooly re- 
ceived, and returned to Stirling in great diſguſt, 

The young queen recovered from this illneſs, but 
only to undergo as great a variety of hardſhips as ever 
fell to the ſhare of a crowned head *, 


— 


* The particulars of the life and death of this unfortunate 
princeſs are moſt admirably diſplayed in an elegant work, 
lately publiſhed, (and to which we'refer the reader,) intitu- 
led, © A New and AvuTaenTic HisToryY or Ex- 
LAND, from the moſt remote Period of Genuine Hiſtorical 
Evidence, to the Prefent Time. By William Auguſtus Ruſ- 
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This town gave riſe to a proverb uſed throughout 
Scotland, of which the following are the particulars : 

In 1574, when the earl of Morton was regent of 
Scotland, in order to extort money from ſuch as had 
taken up arms for the queen, he went on a circuit 
through the ſouthern ſhires, and held a court of juſ- 
ticiary at Jedburgh, where great injuſtice was done, 
and prodigious ſums of money extorted from thoſe 
who had not, as well as thoſe who had, taken up arms 
in defence of the queen. The proceedings againſt the 
ſuppoſed as well as real delinquents were carried on 
in a ſummary way, without ſuffering them to make 
any defence; and great numbers, who were after- 
wards found to be totally innocent, loſt their lives. 
From this period the practice of raſhly accuſing, or 
puniſhing any perſons ( who areafterwards found inno- 
cent) has been called Jedburgh Juſtice. 

MELRose, or MALRoss, is at preſent but a poor 
town, not containing any thing remarkable, except a 
handſome bridge, built within theſe few years over the 
Tweed. The town was formerly of great repute, 
and famous for having one of the nobleſt and richeſt 
abbies in Scotland. It was founded and endowed by 
David I. king of Scotland, for the reception of monks 
of the Ciſtertian order; and ſo much expence was 
beſtowed on it from time to time, that it was eſteemed 
little inferior to any of the mitred abbies in England. 

Great part of the ruins of this antient ſtructure are 
ſtill to be ſeen, particularly the choir of the church, 
which is 140 feet long; and by the thickneſs of the 
foundation there appears to have been a large and 
ſtrong tower or ſteeple in the center. The window 
over the great gate of the abbey is as large as that of 
York cathedral, and round the top are fine ſtatues of 
Chriſt and the twelve apoſtles. Belides theſe remains 
there are ſeveral fragments of the houſe, court, and 
different offices. This abbey was ſometimes in the 
hands of the Engiith, and the monks kept a chro- 
nicle of the public affairs, part of which is now in the 
Britiſh Muſeum; but it is full of contradictions, ow- 
ing to its having been written at different times and 
by different perſons. 

During one of the ſkirmiſhes between the Engliſh 
and Scotch borderers, a young woman, a native of 
Melroſe, endowed with the fpirit of an amazon, flew 
ſeveral of the Engliſh, and ſuch was her courage, that 
ſhe fought after both her legs were cut off, as appears 
from the tollowing epitaph on a ſtone in a field near 
the town: | 


Fair maiden Lilliard lies under this ſtane, 

Little was her ſtature, but great was her fame ; 

On the Englith lads ſhe laid many thumps, 

And when her legs were cut off, the fought on the 
ſtumps. 


In the reign of Charles I. a very extraordinary per- 
ſon was miniſter of this pariſh, who, both by his pre- 
cept and example, ſeemed to make it his principal 
ſtudy to teach the people to deſpiſe religion, inſtead of 
believing its doctrines or obeying its precepts. He 
taught them, that it was their duty to do all forts of 
bebanitey work on the Sundays, as well as other 
days, and actually ſet them an example, by cauſing 
his own ſervants to reap his corn on that day. 

He was at laſt depoſed, and excommunicated by the 
general aſſembly at Glaſgow, and in revenge he ri- 
diculed the principal covenanters, by compoſing a 
mock litany, of which the following may ſerve as a 
ſpecimen : 

From Dickſon, Henderſon, and Cant, 


The apoſtles of the covenant ; 
Good Lord deliver us. 


From 


ſel, Eſq.” Ina handſome volume, folio, adorned with the 
figures, at full length, of all the Engliſh monarchs, toge- 
ther with a great number of beautiful Hiſtorical Pieces, ex- 
ecuted from deſigns of the moſt able artiſts, or taken from 
ſome capital paintings. Printed for J. Cooke, No. 17, 
Paternoſter Row. | 
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From my lads in pulpits pratling, 
All the day raubling and ratling, 

And from all the knockt down race of Knoxes ; 
Good Lord deliver us. 


He lived in a continued ſtate of litigation with his 
patron, the earl of Haddington, to whom the barony 
belongs, and when that peer died, he compoſed the 
following epitaph, and employed a man to engrave it 
on his tomb, but the counteſs ordered it to be eraſed. 


Here lies one, who while he ſtood, 
Was matchleſs, if he had been 
This epitaph's a fyllable ſhort, 
Which if you pleaſe, you may add to it; 
But what that ſyllable doth import, 
This noble peer could never do it. 


— . 


SELKIRKSHIRE. 


QELEIRE, the only town in the ſhire to which it 
gives name, is pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of 


the river Ettrick. It is the ſeat of a preſbytery, and 


the place where the ſheriff holds his court; but it | 


does not contain any buildings that merit particular 
notice. Moſt of the inhabitants are employed in 
making boots and ſhoes. The town has given the 
title of earl to a branch of the family of Hamilton 
ever fince the reign of Charles II. 

Near the town is a large village called GALLASRHEILs, 
chiefly inhabited by thoemakers, who work for the 
maſters of Selkirk. The articles made here are ex- 
ceeding coarſe, and being ſent to Glaſgow, are moſtly 
exported from thence to foreign parts. 

There is another village in the neighbourhood, 
called PRILIrHAUOR, pleaſantly fituated on the banks 
of the ſmall river Gala; and near it are many feats 
belonging to the Scottiſh nobility and gentry. 

To the ſouth-eaſt of this village are ſome remains 
of a Roman camp and cauſeway ; near which are the 
Tuins of a magnificent houſe built by the great earl 
of Morton, regent of Scotland. Immediately after 
his death great part of the building was pulled down, 
in order to ſearch for hidden treaſure, for as he had ex- 
acted conſiderable fums of money from the people, it 
was naturally conjectured that he muſt be exceeding 
rich. Many arguments were uſed to perſuade him to 
tell where he had concealed his money, but he refuſed 


to give any account, and when he was brought to the 


ſcaffold, he was obliged to borrow of a friend twenty 
ſhillings to give the executioner. His ſervants were 
apprehended, in order, if poſſible, to make a diſco- 
very, but. the only information procured was, that 
the earl's ſon, aſſiſted by one Mr. M*Morran, had 


carried it off in barrels. 


— —— 


The Shire of PEEBLES. 


THIS ſhire was antiently called TwrepaLE, be- 

cauſe that river runs through it from one end 
to the other. It is in general very hilly, and more 
ſheep are bred in this ſhire than in either of the other 
three already deſeribed in this diſtrict. 


PrkrlEs, the only town in the ſhire to which it | 
| f rm commonly called John of Duns, or Jolin 


gives name, is pleaſantly fituated on the banks of the 

weed, over which there is a handſome ſtone bridge 
of five arches built many years ago. This town had 
formerly three pariſh churches, but at preſent there 
is only one : ſome remains, however, of the other 
two are ſtill to be ſeen, though not ſufficient to form 
any idea of their original ſtate. The ſtreets are very 
indifferently paved, but there are ſeveral genteel 
houſes occupied by perſons of ſmall fortunes. 
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In antient times ſome kinds of rural ga 
* . . me 
. N at this place, as . * 
ollowing lines, ſaid to have been writt 
of Scotland: ; 45 „y James . 


Was ne'er in Scotland heard or ſeen, 
Sic dancing or derray ; 

Neither at Chriſt's Kirk on the green, 
Nor Peebles at the play. 


In former times the antient family of Fraz 
confiderable poſſeſſions in this part o Scothed — 
one of them dying without male iſſue, the heireſs 1 
ried into the family of Hay, from whom the mar =# 
of T weedale is lineally deſcended. . 

In the neighbourhood of Peebles is a village calleg 
DRUMALEZIER, where there is an old gothic church 
in the yard belonging to which the people have a tra. 
dition the famous Merlin was buried. If that "lf 
true, he muſt have died while he was attending the 
great king Arthur on one of his expeditions into the 
north. The people of this place alſo ſay, that there 
was an antient prophecy in the following words many 
centuries ago : 


When Tweed and Pauſel meet at Merlin's grave 
England and Scotland ſhall one monarch have. 


In 1603 theſe two rivers, by a remarkable inun- 
dation, actually met at this place ; but as the language 
of the prophecy is not old, we may reaſonably ſup- 
poſe that it was written after the event took place. 

Near the village of Drumalezier is a ſeat belonging 
to the antient family of Cavers, one of the branches 
of the Douglas's. In it is ſtill preſerved the ſtandard 
of the brave earl of Douglas, who died fighting va- 


| liantly at the battle of Otterburn, where Hotſpur and 


his brother were taken priſoners. 

In the reign of Charles I. the ear] of Traquair, 
lord high-treaſurer and prime miniſter of Scotland, 
built an elegant houſe in a moſt delightful ſituation, 
_ Peebles, which is ſtill kept in repair and inha- 
bDited. 

Biſhop Burnet informs us, that this earl was a 
time-ſerving man; and it appears from what biſhop 
Guthry fays of him, that after he had betrayed the 
king's ſecrets to the covenanters, he was by them 
turned out of his employment, and, ſo fluctuating 
are all human enjoyments, and ſo uncertain are either 
honours or riches, that the high treaſurer and prime 
miniſter of Scotland was reduced to ſuch want that he 
begged for bread through. different parts of the nation, 
upwards of five years, and died of want, about a year 
before the reſtoration. 

In this ſhire are many lakes and rivers, which 
greatly contribute to the beauties of various proſpects. 
Among the pieces of water is a remarkable one called 
LochoENEN, which falls from a precipice 250 feet 
high with ſuch force, that it is heard at a conſiderable 
diſtance, and ſuch fiſh as happen to come too near it 
carried down, and killed by the vio- 
lence of the fall. 

There is another lake called WESTWATER Loch, 
which abounds ſo plentifully with moſt kinds of fiſh, 
particularly eels, as to be of the moſt infinite ſervice 
to the inhabitants in its neighbourhood. 


SECT. III. 


Biography of BERWICKSHIRE, &c. 


Duns Scotus, was born at Duns in Berwickthire, 
Who were his parents we are not 


in the year 1272. 
of 


informed, but they appear to have been people 


fortune, for he was ſent, while very young, to ore 
of the neighbouring convents, to be inſtructed in bo- 
lite literature, in which ſtudies he made conſiderable 


progreſs. 
His parents 


having deſigned him for the chan, 
an 


ScoTLAND. ] 


ad there being no univerſities in Scotland, at that 
es he was firſt ſent to Oxford, and afterwards to 
5 


tion for his knowledge of all theſe abſtruſe parts of 
Jogic which at preſent are little regarded in the ſchools. 

When he had finiſhed his ftudies, he entered him- 
ſelf among the friars minors, a ſecond order of the 
Franciſcans, and addicted himſelf lo much to ſtudy, 
in propoſing a variety of hard queſtions, which no 
erſon could anſwer, that the monks, his brethren, 
called him the Subtle Doctor, 

It appears from his writings, that his whole deſign 


was to turneven the plaineſt and moſt obvious truths. . 


: 'ſtery, and bewilder the human mind in its 

bunch after knowledge. No man who is endued with 

liberal ſentiments, and prefers truth to ſophiſtry, can 
read his compoſitions without remembering what the 

prophet ſays, ** Who is this that darkeneth coun- 
3 


This ſubtle doctor, as he is called, ſpent the latter 
part of his life in a monaſtery of his own order at Co- 
Jogne in Germany, where he died of an apoplexy ; 
but the year is not certainly known, 

In the Britiſh Muſeum, juſt over the place where 
his manuſcripts are depoſited, is a beautiful painting 
(faid to be of him) in half length; but it is reaſona- 
ble to ſuppoſe that this is only imaginary ; as paint- 
ing was but little known in that age, nor have we any 
portraits done in the like manner till upwards of 200 
years after. 


Tromas BosTon, A. M. was born at a ſmall vil- 
lage in the (hire of Roxburgh, ſome time in the year 
1676. When proper! qualified he was ſent to Edin- 
burgh, where he finiſhed his ſtudies under the diree- 
tion of the pious Mr. Campbell, who then filled the 
divinity chair of that univerſity, 

His great abilities as a ſcholar were ſoon taken no- 
tice of by many of the neighbouring gentry, ſo that 
he might if he would have acquired conſiderable 
places under the government; but he had, from his 
moſt early youth, devoted himſelf to the ſervice of 
God in the work of the miniſtry;  ** He had put his 
« hand to the plough, and would not go back.” 


Whilſt very young he entered on the paſtoral care 


of a pariſh, the profits of which were hardly ſufficient 


to procure him the neceſſaries of life; but notwith- | 


ſtanding this he enjoyed pertect content, and puriued 
his miniſtry with the moſt unwearied diligence. 

With all the accompliſhments of a gentleman, both 
as to his perſon and education, he might have married 
a lady of great fortune, who was really in love with 
him ; but he declined all thoughts of that nature, and 
made his addreſſes to the daughter of a poor country 
farmer, who had nothing to recommend her, but her 
love of religion and the tear of God. 

With this amiable woman, who bore him ſeveral 


children, he lived in all that happinels, which only | 
can ariſe from a ſenſe of the divine favour, upwards of 
thirty years; and although, during ten years of that 


time, the was fo totally diſabled, that the could not 
ſtand upright, yet her pious huſband never deſerted 
her company, nor when the died admitted of another 
female partner.” | ; 

As a miniſter of the goſpel, his whole time was 
ſpent in diffuſing the knowledge of religion among his 
pariſhioners, for beſides his public diſcourſes in the 
pulpit, he taught them from houſe to houſe. 


His works are numerous, and well known to every 


ſincere friend to true religion ; and his treatiſe, in- 
titled, + Human Nature in its fourfold State, has 
been of ſervice to thouſands. The late ingenious 
Mr. Hervey gives this production the following cha- 
racter. The method is judicious, the ſentiments 
« thort, the language ftriking, and che whole evan- 


„ gelically plain. if another celebrated treatiſe is 
cc 


called the Whole Duty of Man, I would call this 
the Whole of Man, as it comprehends what he was, 
when he came from the hands of his Creator, what 
he has made himfelt by tranſgreſſion, what he 
may be by grace, and then what he will be in 
glory.” 


BERWICKSHIRE, Ke, 


| 


Paris, in both which places he acquired great reputa- | 


- — —_ 
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This worthy perſon died at his houſe in the pariſh 
where he had to long diſcharged his duty as a miniſ- 
ter, in the year 1732. 


James TrHompsoN, the celebrated author of the 
Seaſons, was the fon of a miniſter in Scotland, and 
born at Ednam, in the ſhire of Roxburgh, on the 11th 
of September, in the year 1700, He received the ru- 
diments of grammar-learning at Jedburgh, from 
whenee he was ſent to finiſh his ſtudies in the uni- 
verſity of Edinburgh. f 

After he had been about a year at college, his fa- 
ther died, and his mother, Who had ſeveral other 
children, removed to Edinburgh, where ſhe lived in 
a decent and frugal manner, till ſhe ſaw her beloved 
ſon not only grown up to manhood, but alſo eſteemed 
by all who knew him as one of the greateſt ſcholars 
and the moſt ingenious men of the age. 

Though the ſtudy of poetry was at this time be- 
come pretty general in Scatland, the beſt Engliſh au- 
thors being univerſally read, and imitations of them 
attempted, yet taſte had made little progreſs ; the 
mayor part criticiſed according to rules and forms, 
and thus were very able to diſcern the inaccuracies of 
a poet, while all his fire and imagination eſcaped their 
notice. Mr, Thomplou thought he deſerved better 
Judges than theſe, and theretore began to turn his 
views towards London. 

At this time the divinity-chair at Edinburgh was 
filled by Mr. Hamilton, whote lectures our author 
attending about a year, there was preſcribed to him, 
tor the ſubject of an exerciſe, the 104th pſalm, in 
which the power, wiſdom and majeſty of God are 
moſt beautifully diſplayed. Of this pialm he gave a 
paraphraſe and illuſtration, as the nature of the exer- 
cile required, but in a ſtile ſo highly poetical, that it 
ſurprized the whole audience. Mr. Hamilton com- 
plimented him on the performance, . but at the ſame 
time told him, that if he thought of being uſeful in the 
miniſtry (tor which he was deſigned) he muſt endea- 
vour to diveſt himſelf of all ahoſe rhetorical figures, 
and adapt his diſcourſes to the meaneſt capacities. 

Mr. Thompſon concluded from this, that his ex- 
pectations from the ſtudy of theology might be very 
precarious ; and ſoon after receiving ſome encourage- 
ment from a lady of quality, a friend of his mother 
then in London, he determined, at all events, imme- 
diately to prepare himſelf for viſiting that metropolis. 

On his arrival in London he contracted an inti- 
macy with ſeveral reſpectable characters of his own 
country. Among theſe was Mr. Forbes (afterwards 
lord preſident of the ſeſſion) who recommended him 
to ſome of his friends, particularly one Mr. Aikman, 
whole death he, with great affection, commemorated 
in a copy of verſes written on the occaſion. 

The diſtinguiſhed countenance and protection Mr. 


| Thompſon received wherever he was introduced 


prompted him to riſque the publication of his“ Win- 
ter“ in the month of March, 1726, which was no 
ſooner known than univerſally admired ; and from 
that time his acquaintance was courted by all-men of 
taſte. 

Dr. Rundle, afterwards biſhop of Derry, received 
him into his intimate confidence and friendſhip ; pro- 
moted his character wherever he went; introduced 
him to his great friend the lord- chancellor Talbot; 
and, ſome years after, when the eldeſt ſon of that 
nobleman was to make his tour abroad, recommended 
Mr. Thompſon as a proper companion for him. 

In the mean time our poet's chief care had been, in 
return for the public favour, to finiſh the plan which 
their wiſhes laid aut for him; and the expectations 
which his em of Winter” had raiſed, were 
fully ſatisfied by the ſucceſſive publications of the 
other ſeaſons: of Summer in the year 1727; of 
Spring in the beginning of 1728; and of Autumn, 
in a quarto edition of his works, in 1730. 

Beſides theſe, and his tragedy of Sophoniſba, writ- 
ten and acted with applauſe in 1729, Mr. Thomſon 
had, in 1727, -publiſhed an inimitable poem to the 
memory of Sir Iſaac Newton, then lately deceaſed, 

In 1737 the reſentment of our inerchants, oe 

ie 
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the interruption of their trade by the Spaniards in 
America, running very high, Mr. Thomſon zealouſly 
took part in it, and wrote his poem intituled, <©* Bri- 
tannia, to rouſe the nation to revenge. 

His poetical purſuits were now interrupted by his 
attendance on the hon. Mr. Charles Talbot in his 
travels, with whom he viſited moſt of the courts and 
capital cities in Europe. How particular and judicious 
his obſervations abroad were, appears from his poem 
on Liberty,“ in five parts, thus intituled, “ An- 
tient and Modern Italy compared ; Greece; Rome ; 
Britain; the ProſpeR.” 

On his return to England the chancellor made him 
his Secretary of Briefs, a place of little attendance, 
ſuiting his retired way of life, and equal to all his 
wants. He, however, enjoyed this office but a ſhort 
time, owing to the death of the chancellor, whoſe 
ſon, his fellow traveller, paid the debt of nature a 
thort time before. 

In conſequence of this accident Mr. Thomfon 
found himſelf, from an eaſy competency, reduced to 
a ſtate of precarious dependence, in which, indeed, 
he paſſed the remainder of his life, except only the 
two laſt years of it, during which he enjoyed the place 
of ſurveyor-general of the Leeward Iſlands, procured 
for him by the generous friendſhip of George, lord 
Lyttleton. 

The deaths of lord Talbot and his fon threw a me- 
fancholy, for ſome time, over the mind of our author; 
but at length he reſumed his uſual chearfulneſs, and 
though diveſted of the pecuniary advantages he had 
enjoyed during the life of his patron, he never abated 
one article in his way of living, which, though fim- 
ple, was genial and elegant. The profits ariſing from 
his works were of ſome importance ; and his tragedy 
of Agamemnon, acted in 1738, produced a conſider- 
able ſum. 

But his chief dependence, during this long inter- 
val, was, on the protection and bounty of his royal 
highneſs Frederick, prince of Wales, who, on the 
recommendation of loml Lyttleton, then his chief 
favourite, ſettled on him a handſome allowance, and 
always received him very graciouſly, It happened, 
however, that the favour of his royal highneſs was, 
in one inſtance, of ſome prejudice to Mr. Thomſon, 
by his being refuſed, on that account, a licence for 
his tragedy of Edward and Eleanora, which he had 
prepared for the ſtage in the year 17 39 : but this pro- 
ceeded from the miſunderſtanding which then ſubſiſt- 
ed between the court of the prince of Wales, and 
that of the king his father. 

Mr. Thomſon's next dramatic performance was 
the Maſque of Alfred, in which he was aſſiſted by 
Mr. Mallet, who was his good friend on many occa- 
ſions. This piece was written by command of the 
Prince of Wales, for the entertainment of his royal 
highneſs's court at his ſummer reſidence. 


In the year 1745 his “ Tancred and Sigiſmunda,” | 


taken from the novel in Git Blas, was performed with 
applauſe. In the mean time he had been finiſhing 
his „ Caſtle of Indolence,” an allegorical poem in 
two cantos. This was the laſt piece he publiſhed 
himſelf,his tragedy of Coriolanus being only prepared 
for the theatre, when he was ſeized with a violent fe- 
ver, which, on the 27th of Auguſt, 1748, deprived 
the world of a good poet, and, which was was til] 
more valuable, a good man. 

His executors were the lord Lyttleton and Mr, 
Mitchel ; and by their intereſt the orphan play of 
Coriolanus was brought on the ſtage to the beſt ad- 
vantage; from the profits of which, and the ſale of 
his manuſcripts and other effects, all demands were 
duly ſatisfied, and a handſome ſum remitted to his 
relations. His remains were depoſited in the church 
of Richmond, under a plain ſtone, without any in- 
ſcription. ts 

Mr. Thomſon himſelf hints, ſomewhere in his 
works, that his exterior was not the moſt promiſing, 
his make being rather robuſt than graceful ; and his 
worſt appearance was, when he was feen walking 
alone in a thoughtful mood : but when a friend ac- 
coſted him, and entered into converſation, he would 


inſtantly brighten into a moſt amiable aſpect, his fea- 


tures no longer the ſame, and his eyes darting a pecu- 


liar animated fire. He had improved his ta 

beſt originals, antient and — Vg but 3 — 
bear to write what was not ſtrictly his own. What 
he borrows from the antients he gives us in an avoy, 
ed faithful paraphraſe, or tranſlation, as we ſee bs 
few paſſages taken from Virgil, and in that beautiful 
picture from the elder Pliny, where the courſe and 
gradual encreaſe of the Nile are figured by the ſtages 
of a man's life. The autumn was his favourite 2 
ſon for poetical compoſition, and the deep ſilence of 
the night the time he commonly choſe for his ſtudies - 
ſo that he would be often heard walking in his ſtude 
till near morning, humming over, in his way, * 
he was to correct and write out the next day. The 
amuſements of his leiſure hours were civil and natu- 
ral hiſtory, voyages, and the beſt relations of travel. 
lers; and, had his ſituation favoured it, he would 
certainly have excelled in gardening, agriculture, and 
every rural improvement and exerciſe. Though he 
did not perform on any inſtrument, yet he was pal... 
fionately fond of muſic, and would ſometimes liſten a 
full hour at his window to hear the nightingales in 
Richmond Gardens. Nor was his taſte leſs exquiſite 
in the arts of painting, ſculpture and architecture,. 
In his travels he had ſeen all the moſt celebrated mo. 
numents of antiquity, and the beſt productions of 
modern art, and had ſtudied them ſo minutely, and 
with ſo true a judgment, that, in ſome of his deſerip- 
tions, in the poem of Liberty, we have the maſter- 
pieces there mentioned placed in a ſtronger light, per- 
haps, than if we ſaw them with our eyes. | 

As for the more diſtinguiſhing qualities of his mind. 
and heart, they are better repreſented in his writings 
than they can be by the pen of any biographer. 
There his love of mankind, of his country and 
friends ; his devotion to the Supreme Being, founded 
on the moſt elevated and juſt conceptions of his opera. 
tions and Providence, ſhine out in many places. 

In his private life he was modeſt without affecta- 
tion, familiar without meanneſs, and religious with- 
out hypocriſy. As a citizen of the world, he wiſhed 
well to all mankind ; as a chriſtian, he endeavoured 
to promote the fear of God, the admiration of his 
works, and a reſpect for his attributes. 

Some years after his death a handſome monument 
was erected in Weſtminſter-abbey, to perpetuate his 
memory. In the front of it he is repreſented fitting, 
with the cap of liberty in his right hand, and his lett 
arm leaning on a pedeſtal, on which is carved, in baſſo 
relievo, the“ Seafons,” to which a boy points, of- 
fering him a laurel crown as the reward of his genius. 
At the feet of the figure is the tragic maſk, and the 
antient harp, The whole is ſupported by a projecting 
pedeſtal, and in a pannel is the following inſcription : 


James Thonusox, 
#Ztatis 48. Obit 27 Auguſt, 1748. 
f Tutor'd by thee, ſweet poetry exalts her voice 
to ages, and informs the page with mulic, image, 
<* ſentiment, and thought, never to die!” 


Notwithſtanding the greatexcellence of Mr. Thom- 
ſon's writings, it is remarkable there has not been any 
conſiderable criticiſm on his merits and character. The 
only perſon we know of who has ſpoken particularly 
to his works is that ingenious and elegant writer Pa- 
trick Murdock, in his remarks on Deicriptive Poetry, 
from whom we ſhall ſubjoin the following extract: 

„It would be unpardonable, ſays he, to conclude 
theſe remarks, without taking notice of the Seaſons of 
Thomſon, who had powerful and peculiar talents for 
this ſpecies of compoſition. Thomſon was bleſſed 
with a ſtrong and copious fancy, he hath enriched po- 
etry with a variety of new and original images, which 
he painted from nature itſelf, and from his own ac- 
tual obſervation ; his deſcriptions have, theretore, - a 
diſtinctneſs and truth which are utterly wanting to 
thoſe of poets who have only copied trom each other, 
and have never looked abroad on the objects chem- 


ſelves, Thomſon was accuſtomed to wander away 
Uto 


SCOTLAN b.] 


into the country for days and for weeks, attentive to 
each rural fight, each rural found ; while many a poet 


who has dwelt for years in the Strand has attempted || 


to deſcribe fields and rivers, and generally ſucceeded 
accordingly. Hence that nauſeous repetition of the 
ſame circumſtances : hence that diſguſting impropriety 
of introducing what may be called a ſet of hereditary 
images without proper regard to the age, or climate, 
or occaſion, in which they were formerly uſed. 
Though the diction of the Seaſons is ſometimes harſh 
and inharmonious, and ſometimes turgid and ob- 
(cure; and though, in many inſtances, the numbers are 
not ſufficiently diverſified by different pauſes, yet is 
this poem, on the whole, from the numberleſs ſtrokes 
of nature with which it abounds, one of the moſt. 
captivating and amuſing in our language ; and which, 
as its beauties are not of a fugacious kind, as depend- 
ing on particular cuſtoms and manners, will ever be 
peruſed with delight. The ſcenes of Thomſon are 


frequently as wild and romantic as thofe of Salvator 


Rota, pleaſingly varied into precipices and torrents, 
and caſtled cliffs and deep vallies, with piny moun- 
tains and the gloomieſt caverns. Innumerable are the* 
little circumſtances in his deſcriptions totally unob- 
ſerved by all his predeceſſors. What poet hath ever 
taken notice of the leaf, that towards the end of the 


autumn 


Inceſſant ruſtles from the mournful grave, 
Oft ſtartling ſuch as, ſtudious walk below, 
And ſlowly circles through the waving air? 


« Or who, in ſpeaking of a ſummer evening, hath 
ever mentioned, 


The quail that clamours for his running mate? 


&« Or the following natural image, at the fame time 
of the year! 


Wide o'er the thiſtly lawn, as ſwells the breeze, 
A whitening ſhower of vegetable down | 
Amuſive floats. 


« When do we find the filence and expectation that 
precedes an April ſhower, as expreſſed in ver. 165 
of Spring? Or where 


The ftealing ſhower is ſcarce to patter heard 
By ſuch as wander thro” the foreſt walks 
Beneath th' umbrageous multitude of leaves. 


% How full, particular, and pictureſque, is this aſ- 
ſemblage of circumſtances that attend a very keen 
froſt in a night of winter ? ; 


Loud rings the frozen earth, and hard reflects 
A double noiſe, while at his evening watch, 
The village dog deters the nightly thief; 

The heifer lows ; the diſtant water-fall 
Swells in the breeze ; and with the haſty tread 
Of traveller, the hollow founding plain 
Shakes from afar. 


te In no one ſubje& are common poets more con- 
fuſed and unmeaning than in their deſcription of ri- 
vers, which are generally ſaid only to wind and to 
murmur, while their qualities and courſes are ſeldom 
accurately marked: examine the exactneſs of the en- 
ſuing deſcription, and conſider what a perfect idea it 


communicates to the mind ; 


Around th' adjoining brook, that purls along 
The vocal grove, now fretting o'er a rock, 
Now ſcarcely moving thro? a reedy pool, 

Now ſtarting to a ſudden ſtream, and now 
Gently diffus'd into a limpid plain; : 
A various group the herds and flocks compoſe, 
Rural confuſion ! 
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A groupe worthy the pencil of Giacomo de Baſ- 
ſano, and fo minutely delineated, that he might have 
worked from this ſketch : 


= on the graſſy bank 
Some ruminating lie; while others ſtand 
Half in the flood, and, often bending, ſip 
The circling ſurface. 


« He adds, that the ox, in the middle of them, 


— from his ſides 
The troublous inſects laſhes, to his ſides 
Returning ſtill. 


** A natural circumſtance, that, to the beſt of my 
remembrance, hath eſcaped even the natural Theo- 
critus, Nor do] recolle&, that any poet hath been 
ſtruck with the murmurs of the numberleſs inſets 
that ſwarm abroad at the noon of a ſummer's day : 
as attendants of the evening, indeed, they have been 
mentioned : = 


Reſounds the living ſurface of the ground: 

Nor undelightful is the ceaſeleſs hum, 

To him who muſes through the woods at noon; 
Or drowſy ſhepherd, as he lies reclin'd 

With half-ſhut eyes. 


*© But the novelty and nature we admire in the de- 
ſcriptions of "Thomſon are by no means his only ex- 
cellence : he is equally to be praiſed for impreſſing on 
our minds the effects, which the ſcene delineated 
would have on the preſent ſpectator or hearer. Thus 
having ſpoken of the roaring of the ſavages in the 
wilderneſs of America, he introduces a captive, who, 
though juſt eſcaped from priſon and ſlavery, under the 

3 of Morocco, is ſo terrified and aſtoniſhed at 
the dreadful uproar, that | my 


The wretch half-wiſhes for his bonds again, 


© Thus alſo, having deſcribed a caravan loſt and 
overwhelmed in one of thoſe whirwinds that ſo fre- 
' quently agirate and lift up the whole ſands of the de- 
ſert, he finiſhes his picture by adding, that 
| — in Cairo's crouded ſtreet 
Th impatient merchant wond'ring waits in vain, 
And Mecca faddens at the long delay. 


And thus, laſtly, in deſcribing the peſtilence that 
deſtroyed the Britiſh troops at the fiege of Carthage- 
na, he has mentioned a circumſtance inimitably lively, 
pictureſque, and ſtriking to the imagination; for he 
ſays, that the admiral not only heard the groans of the 
ſick that echoed from ſhip to ſhip, but that he alſo 
ſtood and liſtened, at midnight, to the daſhing of the 
waters, occaſioned by throwing the dead bodies into 
the ſea : 

Heard, nightly, plung'd into the ſullen waves 

The frequent corſe, | 2 


„ Theſe obſervations on Thompſon might be til] 
augmented, by an examination and developement of 
the beauties in the loves of the birds in ſpring: 
a view of the torrid zone in Summer : the riſe of 
fountains and rivers in Autumn : a man periſhing in 
the ſnow in Winter : and the wolves deſcending from 
the Alps ; and a view of winter within the polar cir- 
ele; which are all highly finiſhed originals. Winter 
is, in my apprehenſion, the moſt valuable of theſe 
four poems; the ſcenes of it, like thoſe of Il Penſe- 
roſo of Milton, being of that awful, and ſolemn, and 
penſive kind, on which a great genius beſt delights to 
dwell.” a f 
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This diſtrict is bounded on the eaſt by Lanerkſhire, or Clydſdale; on the weſt, by the Iriſh Ses; on 
the north, by Renfrewſhire; and on the ſouth by Solway Frith. 


1 1 
Natural Hiſtory, of DUMERIEs-SHIRE, &c. 


| TH air of this diſtrict is various, according to the 


different ſituations. In Dumfries-ſhire and Air- 


ſhire, it is mild, healthy and agreeable; but in Gallo- 


way it becomes ſharp and piercing. This, which is 
the moſt weſtern part of the diſtriſt, runs out with a 
peninſula ſo far into the Iriſh ſea, that, from its ut- 
moſt extent may be clearly ſeen that kingdom. The 
inhabitants principally live by fiſhing, but ſome of 


them get conſiderable profit by their hardy punch 


well known by the name of Scotch Galloways. 


_pads WA 
There are many rivers in this diſtrict, the principal 


of which are, the Nid and the Annan, in Dumfries- 
thire. Near the ſource of the latter, on the top of a 
neighbouring rock, are two wells, famous for their 
medicinal waters, and much frequented in ſummer 


. and autumn by the inhabitants. 


Beſides the rivers, thereare many beautiful lakes in 
this diſtrict, particularly in Galloway, all of which 
afford great quantities of various kinds of fiſh. The 


. prodigious number of fine herrings taken on the ſea- 
coaſt in the weſtern parts becomes a moſt valuable ar- 
ticle of commerce, and beſides the great numbers of 
uſeful hands employed in the fiſhery, conſiderable 


fortunes are acquired, particularly by theme rchants of 
Glaſgow. | h 

In Galloway agriculture is but little regarded, the 
inhabitants, hke their anceſtors, contenting them- 
ſelves with their flocks of cattle; but in Airſhire it is 
otherwiſe, where the country wears a moſt promiſing 
aſpect, owing to the great encouragement given to 
the induſtry of the inhabitants. 

The principal town for trade in theſe ſhires is 
Dumfries, and the only one for manufactories is 
Kilmarnock. 


ä 


This and the Stewartry of Orkney and Zetland, the 
only two of that appellation in Scotland, differ from the 
ſhires in no other reſpect than in the title of the chief officer, 
who in the one is called Sheriff, and in the other Stewart. 

+ Kircudbright and Wigtownſhire received their ſecon- 
dary names from being antiently inhabited by the Gallovi- 
dians, a warlike and barbarous people, who were to. the 
Scots what the Calmucks and Tartars are now to the Turks 
and Ruſſians. Sometimes they were ſubje& to the Scots, but 
more often to their own chiefs, When the former was the 


caſe, and the kings of Scotland invaded England, the Gal- * 


Solway Frith. 


With reſpect to the manners of the inhabitants of 
this diſtrict, they are as different as their ſituations 
and employments. In Dumfries they are exceeding 
palite ; but in the weſtern parts they are clowniſh, 
though in every place they have as great a regard ſor 
religion as, perhaps, any people in the univerſe. If 
a houſekeeper was to negle& family worſhip, either 
morning or evening, he would be looked on as a hea- 
then, nor would any perſon have the leaſt dealings 
with him, This ſpirit among theſe people is chiefly 
owing to the clergy, who viſit every perſon, from 
houſe to houſe, at leaſt once in the year, and take 
every poſſible method to enforce religious duties. 

Even the ſhepherds and peaſants are ſo well ac- 
quainted with their bibles, that moſt of them can rea- 
dily turn to any particular paſſage. The maſter of 
every family, on the Sunday evening, regularly 
examines all his children and ſervants, concern- 
ing their knowledge of religion, and the particu- 
lar parts of the ſermon preached that day in the 
church. Every ſchool-boy, on Monday morning, 
is obliged to repeat the miniſter's text, on which he 
preached the preceding day, and thoſe who are older 
repeat the heads and ſub-diviſions, 

It will of courſe be obvious to every ſenfible man, 
that great advantages mult ariſe from ſuch practices, 
in promoting regularity, and a proper diſcharge of 
every ſocial duty. Nothing can ſo effectually contrj- 
bute towards poliſhing the manners of a people ; and 
while it promotes their temporal happineſs here, it 
prepares them for that hereatter, 


S ECT. II. 
Topographical Deſcription of DuUuFRIEs-sHIRE, &c. 


| WV ſhall begin our topographical deſcription of 


this ſhire at that point where it is divided from 
Cumberland by a ſmall ſtream which falls intc the 


After 


— 
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lovidians followed the army as a fort of irregulars. It was 
impoſlible to keep them under proper diſcipline, and they 
frequently occaſioned the ſoſs of a battle, for when their ſuc- 
ceſs had been conſiderable in plundering the Engliſh, they 
immediately packed up their booty, and returned home. Nay, 
even when they found themſelves in danger of being defeated 
by the Engliſh archers, in order to ſecure their plunder, they 
moſt commonly took to their heels, by which the army was 
thrown into confuſion, and the Scots fel! victims to the 
Engliſh. 
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After emering the ſhire, at this part, the firſt place 
we come to is a ſmall vitlage, called GRALITNA, or 
GRAITNA-GREEN, - fituated near the borders. It 
contains a few houſes, with a ſmall inn for the accom- 
modation of travellers ; but the church-is a handfome 
ſtructure, and in it are ſeveral antient monuments. 
ANNAN. is ſo called from its being ſituated at the 
mouth of a river of that name. It was formerly 
a conſiderable trading town, but during the wars be- 
tween the Scots and Englith, in the reign. of Edward 
VI. great part of it was deſtroyed, and the merchants 
having removed to Dumfries, it has ever ſince been 
on the decline, and is at preſent in ſo poor'a ſtate as 
not to contain any thing that merits the notice of a 
traveller. 


A few miles to the north of Annan is a long ftrag- 


gling village called ECKE1LFECKAN : but it does not 
contain any thing remarkable; 

A little farther is another large, populous village, 
called LocRERRVY, in which is plain church, without 
either ſpire or ſteeple. 

Moſt of the country churches in Scotland, bu... 
ſince the reformation, have no ſteeples, only a ſmall 
turret at one end, in which is a-bell'to give notice to 
the pariſhioners of the time of meeting. N 

Morrar is a ſmall, but very neat town, and fa- 


mous for its medicinal waters, to which great num 


bers of people reſort, in the ſame manner as the Eng- 


liſh do to Bath and Briſtol, The waters are impreg- 


nated with falt, and are exceeding good in all ſcorbu- 


tic diſorders. The town is very populous, and both 
lodgings and proviſions are more advanced in price 


here than in any other place ſo near the borders. 
The country in the neighbourhood of this town is 
well cultivated, and although not naturally fertile, 
et, by the induſtry of the people, it produces excel- 

ſent crops of oats and barley. 
Near Moffat is a fine ſeat belonging to fir James 
Clarke, of Pennycuick. It is fituated in the moſt ro- 
mantic manner, being ſurrounded with hills and 
woods, through which are ſome pleaſant walks and 
delightful ſtreams. | HY 
LoCHMABEN is a very antient town, and was for- 
merly of great repute ; but it is at preſent a poor de- 
cayed place, not containing any thing remarkable, ex- 
cept the church, which is a venerable gothic ſtructure, 
with a lofty ſpire. ' The town was once famous for 
its caſtle, but not any remains of it are now to be feen. 
In the neighbourhood of this town are ſeveral lakes, 
well ſtocked with fiſh ; and though the country around 


is moſtly barren, yet the air is eſteemed pure and 


healthy. 

REveL is a very ſmall town, and only remarkable 
for its ſalt, which is made of ſand boiled up, by 
which the ſaline particles are extracted, and fold to 
conſiderable advantage among the people of the neigh- 
bouring country. This part of the ſhire is called 
Nithſdale, becauſe the river Nith runs through it, as 
Annan does through the part called Annandale, 

MipDLEBIC is ſituated at the mouth of the ſmall 
river Wauchop, which here falls into the Solway 
Frith. It is a very poor town, not containing any 
thing remarkable, except an old gothic church, where 
the preſbytery of the bounds aſſemble to adjuſt ſuch 
matters as come before them. Pf 

There were formerly many foreſts in this part of 
the ſhire, but moſt of them have been long diſuſed, 
and the ground employed to a much better purpoſe, 
namely, that of Agriculture. 

At a place called HoLy Woop, in this neighbour- 
hood, was antiently a rich abbey, the remains of which 


were ſome years ago pulled down, and a handſome | 


church built out of the ruins. The ſituation of this 
convent muſt have been as delightful as can be ima- 
gined, for near it are many pleaſant woods and fmall 
lakes, which, with a view of the ſea and the adjacent 
country, afford ſuch a variety of objects as are ſeldom 
met with in one place. 

DumFRIEs is not only the capital of this ſhire, but 
alſo the moſt flouriſhing town in the ſouth of Scotland. 
It is pleaſantly fituated at the mouth of the river Nid 


| expence, but their 
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or Nith, and was formerly of great repute for its an- 
tient caſtle, ſome remains of which are ſtill tobe ſeen 
and in the old church, in 1305, Robert Bruce ſtabbed 
Cumming, one of the great barons, after he had fled 
for refuge to the altar. | 

The town is at preſent in a very proſperous ſtate, 
and in it reſide many opulent merchants, who carry 
on a conliderable trade to Ireland, Liverpool, and 
other places. : | i 

The harbour is one of the beſt and ſafeſt on the weſ- 
tern coaft of Scotland, and is capable of admitting 
ſhips of large burthen. The quay is very commo- 
dious, and they have a handfome exchange, with a 
good cuſtom houſe. The ſtone bridge over the river 
conſiſts of nine arches all eonſtructed in the neateſt 
manner; und the paſſage over it is fo broad, that two 
coaches can go a- breaſt, without incommoding the 
foot paſſage. 5 | 

The church is a ſtately gothic ſtructure, and near it 
is the town hall, where he affairs of the corporation 
are tranſacted, There is alſo a priſon, or, as they 
call it in Scotland, a talbooth, for felons, this” bein 
one of the towns where the lords of juſticiary hold 
the aſſizes. 

In 1715, when the rebellion broke out, the inhabi- 
tants fortified the town at their own expence, and de- 
fended it againſt the earl of Nithiſdale, who had taken 


| up arms for the Pretender. This commendable in- 


ſtance of their _— was attended with confiderable 
oſs was amply made up by the 
government next year, when they remitted them the 
payment of ſome taxes that were more than equiva- 
lent to what they had expended. | Cen 

They have fince that time procured an act of par- 
liament for repairing the boos which has contri. 
buted greatly to promote the riches of the inhabi- 
tants. | | 

The ftreets of the town are ſpacious, open and well 
paved; the houſes are in general exceeding neat, and 
in the market place is a ne ſtone crofs,” which has 
ſtood many ages. The inhabitants are polite and af- 
fable, and ſtrongly attached to the eſtabliſhed religion 
of their country. if: , 
The ſheriffs courts are held here, and there bein 
always plenty of.company, a traveller is fure to end 
his time in the moft agreeable manner. There is no 
particular manufactory carried on, but that is amply 
made up by their extenfive commerce. _” 

Near Dumfries are the remains of the antient abbey 
of LincLupen, ſo called from a lake of that name; 
and at ſome diſtance is a good ftone bridge over a 
ſmall river that runs from it. ht Lf 

About five miles farther is another lake called 
Lochoxr, which is ten miles in length, and three 
broad. A river of the fame name has its fource here; 
and about a mile farther it forms a ſmall iſland, where 
was antiently a ſtrong caſtle, ſome remains of which 
are ſtill to be ſeen, | | 

GLENnCAIiRN is a ſmall town fituated about ten miles 
from Dumfries. It was formerly of great repute, 
but it does not at prefent contain any thing remark- 
able, except the ruins of an antient caſtle. The ma- 
nor belongs to the earl of Glencairn. 

DRUMLANRIG, the laſt town we have to mention in 
this ſhire, is a place of great antiquity, but fo declined, 
that at preſent it does not contain any thing worthy 
the notice of a traveller. g 

In the neighbourhood of this town is the feat of the 
duke of Queenſberry, one of the fineſt palaces in Scot- 
land. It is ſituated in the midft of a wild uncultivated 


country, fo that it _y properly be compared to a 


diamond ſet round with pebbles. The building is 
finiſhed on a plan well contrived: it is in a ſquare 


form, with a tower rifing from each corner ; befides 


which there are twenty ſmall turrets. All the apart- 


| ments are furniſhed in the moſt elegant manner, and 


the rooms hung with rich tapeſtry. The galleries are 
adorned with many fine paintings, particularly the 
moſt illuſtrious perſons of the family of Douglas, this 
being one of its collateral branches. The gardens are 


finely adorned with grottos, water-works, terrace- 
| 


walks 
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walks, and ſummer-houſes. There is alſo a planta- 


tion of oaks along the banks of the Nith, which ex- 
tend ſix miles in length, and have a beautiful ap- 
pearance. 


This noble and magnificent ſtructure was founded 


by the firſt duke of Queenſberry, one of the greateſt 


noblemen whoever conducted the affairs of Scotland. 


He had a conſiderable hand in promoting the revolu- 
tion; and during the reign of king William, he en- 
joyed ſome ef the greateſt 
his influence that the parliament of. Scotland agreed 
to the Hanoverian ſettlement, and he managed the af- 
rad ſtate with ſo mach prudence, that the two 
ingdoms were united without any other diſturbance 
than a proteſt, ſigned by ſome diſcontented Jords, who 


afterwards joined in the rebellion in 1715. He was 
Dover in England, and died full of 


created duke 


1 * + % 


age and honours in 1719. | 


"* KIRCUDBRIGHTSHIRE, or LOWER 
"my "GALLOWAY. 


HE only town in this ſhire is that which gives 
name to it; but it is ſo poor, a place as not to 


contain any thing remarkable. It is conveniently fitu- | 
of his family, the anguiſh of his affl Qed wife, and the 


ated on the ſea-coaſt both for commerce and fiſhery; 
but neither of them are carried on by the inhabitants. 
The whole face of the country in this ſhire exhi- 
bits nothing but one continued heath or common, on 


which are diſperſed ſome wretched villages. In many | 
parts'the land is exceeding barren, and in others, al- | 


| 


though naturally fertile, ſo much neglected, that a 
perſon may travel many miles without ſeeing a ſingle 
acre of cultivated ground. | | 
The inhabitants of this, as well as ſome of the 
neighbouring ſhires, were moſt dreadfully perſecuted, 
on account of their religion, during the reign of 
Charles II. the. particulars of which, though horrid 
to relate, we {hall lay before our readers. | 
Oft all the prefbyterians in that age, the inhabitants 
of the ſouth-weſt of Scotland were always the moſt 
averſe to epiſcopacy. Their miniſters, by an unwea- 
ried zeal and induſtry in the diſcharge of their duty, 
had acquired ſuch reputation, that the people looked 
on them as more-than human ; and when epiſcopacy 
was eſtabliſhed in Scotland, at the reſtoration, they 
were ordered under the ſevereſt pains and penalties, 
to attend the pariſh churches. This was contrary to 
their ſettled belief, and becauſe they refuſed to com- 
ply, ſoldiers were quartered among them, who com- 
mitted great cruelties, eat up the poor creatures pro- 
vifions, and, like the dragoons in France, often 
dragged them to the churches, uttering the molt hor- 
rid oaths and imprecations. e 
We ſhall have occaſion to mention ſome particulars 
of ſuch ſeverities hereafter ; but as the following, 
which happened on the borders of this county, will 
ſhew. to what a heighth men can proceed in wicked- 
neſs, after they have ſhaken off the fear of God, we 
ſhall relate it as it ſtands in Woodrow's hiſtory of the 
church of Scotland, and atteſted by an anthentic pa- 
er now in the library of the General Aſſembly at 
Edinbur Be... | 
The ſeverities practiſed by the ſoldiers produced 
ſome inſurrection among the people, and to quell the 
rioters, an armed force was ſent into the weſt, under 
the command of Sir John Graham, afterwards lord 
Dundee, with ſtrict orders to put every one to death 
by military execution, who ſhould be found in arms. 
Sir John ſent his men to different parts of Gallo- 


way, and one morning, being at the head of a party | 


of dragoons, he ſeized one John Brown, a poor coun- 
tryman, who was digging for peat in a neighbouring 
moor, about a mile trom his cottage. This man was 
reputed one of the moſt pious perſons among the 

reſbyterians ; and although he had never been in 
arms, Sir John told him he ſhould inſtantly die, 
Brown aſked leave to take farewel of his wife and 


children, which being granted, he went to his cot- | 


offices of ſtate. It was by | 


— 


— 


— 


tage, where he found his wife preparing j 
for his breakfaſt, Having — — ocogms 
embraced his two young children in the moſt affection 
ate manner, Sir ws told him that he might ſ — 
a few minutes in prayer. Brown, in the neil ſl 
lemn addreſs to the almighty, prayed that he wo 14 
be pleaſed to deliver his aflicted country from t 
cruelties of the government, and that neither his 
— * ENCORE of any other, who had Tx 
murdered, might ever be requi 
os, g be nen of their perſeeu- 
No ſooner. had the poor man ſaid this. thor 
inhuman commander ordered fix of the . 
lead him out to the door, where, without further ce- 
* 0 _ ſhot dead, £ | 
ile the iers were rifling the cottage, 
woman, with a fortitude that —＋ — 
gathered up the ſcattered brains of her huſband and 
turning to ſir. John, aſked him, What account he 
could give either to God or man for his conduct? 
* To man (ſays he) I can be anſwerable ; and as for 
ce Goth 1 ſhall ap w the conſequences,” 
ow. corrupted muſt the ſprings of that gove 
be, where ſuch wretches are oy — — 
cent people! 10 | 
The premeditated and deliberate manner in which 
the poor man was murdered at his own door, in fight 


miſeries to which his poor infants muſt have been re- 
duced, withthe ſavage pleaſure the commander ſeemed 
to enjoy, are hardly exceeded by any thing we meet 
with in hiſtory. | 


ad ' — —.ẽ 


WIGTOWNSHIRE, or UrrER GaLLoway. 


IGTOWN, which gives name to the county, 
is, like Kircudbright, well ſituated for com- 
merce, but that advantage is totally negleted. The 
ſheriffs court is held at this town, but it, is ſo poor a 
place as not to contain any thing worthy the notice of 

a traveller. . | 

WHITHERN, or WHITHORN, is a borough and 
market town, ſituated about fix miles from Wigtown. 
It is ſuppoſed by ſome to be the Cundidacaſa ſo often 
mentioned by Bede, where St. Ninian, one of the diſ- 
ciples of Kentigern, founded a church, which became 
the ſeat of a biſhop. Others, however, have ſup- 
poſed that Cundicadaſa was ſituated in Cumberland; 
but wherever it was, the Scottiſh biſhops of Galloway 
were always called biſhops of Whithorn. 

The church of this town has the marks of great 
antiquity ; and near it was formerly a rich convent, 
fome remains of which are ti!) to be ſeen. 

GLANLUCE is ſituated on a bay of the ſame name, 
in another peninſula, ,which is almoſt ſurrounded by 
the ſea, at the ſouth-weſt extremity of the ſhire, It I 
an antient borough, but does not contain any thing 
party of notice, except the ruins of an antient ab- 
bey, from which it appears to have been a ſpacious 
and magnificent ſtructure. | | 

" STRANRAWER is ſituated near the Iriſh fea, and 
has an exceeding good harbour, The inhabitants, of 
late years, have engaged in commerce with Ireland 
and other parts, fo that though the place is at preſent 
but in a poor ſtate, yet it bids fair to be, in time, of 
ſome importance. 

| CasrLE-Kennepy, which is about four miles from 
Stranrawer, is ſituated in the moſt romantic manner 
between two lakes. In each of thele lakes is 2 
iſland, in which are ſeveral beautiful plantations, 

The place where this antient town ſtands-is a pe- 
ninſula, commonly called the ISLE oF MuLL, or the 
MuLL or GAaLLoway. Beſides the town there are 
ſeveral ſmall villages, moſt of which are inhabited by 


| poor cottagers employed in keeping cattle. 


Near the town ſtood Kennedy Caſtle, formerly the 
ſeat of the antient family of that name; but it is at 


preſent entirely in ruins. 


PoxT PATRICK, the laſt place we have to mention 
| in 


SCOTLAND. | 


in this ſhire, is ſituated on the banks of the river Leſ- 
ſie, but does not contain any thing worthy of par- 
ticular notice. The harbour is very commodious, 
but is not frequented by any veſſels except thoſe 
belonging to a few fiſhermen, and the packet boat 
that carries the mail from Scotland to Ireland. 
In the neighbourhood of Port Patrick is a lofty 
hill, from whence there is one of the moſt extenſive 
roſpects that can be imagined. Ireland, the Iriſh 
Sea, the Friths of Clyde and Solway, the Iſle of Man, 
Cumberland, and many parts of Scotland, all preſent 
themſelves to the eye of the ſpectator, and, from their 
pleaſing diverſity, naturally furniſh him with the 
molt ſerious contemplation, 
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Tus ſhire was antiently divided into two parts, 
diſtinguiſhed by the names of Carrick and Kyle. 
The whole has a very different appearance from the 
ſhires of Galloway, for many parts are well cultivat- 
ed, and the great number of ſeats belonging to the 
nobility and gentry, with their eneloſures and plea- 
ſure gardens, all contribute towards enlivening the 
general ſcene. 

In this ſhire the Herring Fiſhery is earried on to a 
more extenſive degree than in any other part of Bri- 
tain, and the fiſh caught are reckoned ſuperior in qua- 
lity to all others. They are chiefly barrelled up and 
ſent to Glaſgow, from whence great quantities are ex- 
ported to the Mediterranean and other parts. 

MavBoLE, the firſt town we come to in this ſhire, 
is ſituated in the diſtri of Carrick, on the coaſt of 
the Iriſh Sea; but it has not any harbour, and the 
people are chiefly employed in huſbandry. The 
houſes are poor mean ſtructures, moſtly covered with 
thatch ; but the neighbourhood is beautifully diver- 
ſitied with a variety of ſeats belonging to private gen- 
tlemen, who ſeem fond of agriculture, for their gar- 
dens and incloſures are laid out with great taſte, 

In the neighbourhood of this town is an antient 
ſeat belonging to the family of Caſſils; but it is now 
much neglected, for the nobility of Scotland have for 
ſome time paſt copied their neighbours in England, 
by ſpending one part of their time in London, and 
the reſt in viſiting foreign countries. 

Proceeding from Maybole towards the north, we 
come to the river Don, over which there is a ſtone 
bridge of one arch go feet wide. In paſſing this 
bridge we enter the diſtrict antiently called Kyle, the 
name of which Hector Boethius, the Scottiih hiſto- 
rian, has attempted to account for, by giving us a 
detail of the particulars of a battle fought about 330 
years before the incarnation. 

Fergus, the firſt king of Scotland, ſays he, met 
here with Coilus king of the Britons, whom he de- 
feated and flew, in memory of which the diſtrict has 
ever ſince retained its preſent name. 

That a battle, or many battles, might have been 
fought here is not to be doubted, becauſe there are 
ſtill ſome remains ef an encampment, and ſeveral war- 
like inſtruments have been dug up; but to aſſert that 
a battle was fought 500 years before the uſe of letters 
was known in the iſland, is an abſurdity that muſt 
be rejected even by the moſt credulous. It is well 
known that the antient ferocious Scots, when they 
could not find an enemy abroad, frequently went to 
war among themſelves ; and there is no doubt but 
many battles were fought between the -contending 
chiefs, of which this might be one, though the par- 
ticulars of it are not authentically handed down to 
us. 

Alx, which gives name to the ſhire, is pleaſantly 
ſituated on the banks of a river of the ſame name, 
over which there is“ a handſome ſtone bridge of four 
arches, It has a very commodious harbour, and was 
formerly a place of great repute for its extenſive com- 
merce, but that of late years has greatly declined, ow- 
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ing to the trade carried on by the merchants of Glaſ- 
gow, who have engroſſed moſt of it to themſelves. 

The church is a very handſome ſtructure, but moſt 
of the houſes are very antient. The town is at pre- 
ſent very thinly inhabited, owing to the decay of 
trade, which has drawn off great numbers to other 
parts. 

In this town was antiently a houſe for lepers, 
founded by Robert Bruce, king of Scotland ; and we 
are told that he himſelf was afflicted with that diſtem- 
per, which is not much to be wondered at when we 
conſider, that he was ſeven years expoſed to ſo many 
dangers, and inured to ſuch hardſhips, that, during 
the whole of that time, he was not, perhaps, ſeven 
times indulged with ſleep in a regular mannes. 

In the year 1263, Scotland having ſuffered much 
by a famine, Acho, king of Norway, landed on this 
part of the coaſt, where he committed the moſt horrid 
ravages, laying every thing waſte with fire and ſword. 
Having beſieged this town, he took it after an obſti- 
nate reſiſtance, but Alexander III. king of Scotlarfd, 
having raiſed an army, marched againſt the barbarians, 
when a bloody battle enſued, in which the king of 


| Norway and moſt of his men were killed. The Scots 


took and deſtroyed above 140 of their ſhips, and ſo 
ſeverely was the blow felt by the Norwegians, that 
they never after attempted to invade Scotland. 

It was in this battle that Kenneth, a young Iriſh- 
man, who had fled from his own country, diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf ſo much by his bravery, that the king 
gave him lands in the north ; and ſurnames being 
then become common, all his vaſſals were called 
M Kenneth, or Kenneth's ſons, from whom are de- 
ſcended the Highland clan of M*Kenzies. 

In the reign of Edward I. when that prince at- 
tempted to ſubdue Scotland, he invited great numbers 
of the nobility to Air, under pretence of entertaining 
them in the moſt ſumptuous manner, but while they 
were indulging themſelves in a great hall adapted for 
the occaſion, an armed body of men ſuddenly enter- 
ed, and put them all to the ſword. This barbarous 
action did not, however, paſs unrevenged, for the 
brave Sir William Wallace, having raiſed an army, 


| attacked the Engliſh, when great numbers were ſlain, 


and the reſt obliged to ſave themſelves by flight, 

— the civil wars in the reign of Charles I. 
Air was fortified by Oliver Cromwell, but all the 
works have been long deſtroyed, except ſome parts of 
the walls. 

Many cruel barbarities were committed in this 
town during the reign of Charles II. particularly in 
1666, when ſome of the perſecuted preſbyterians hav- 
ing riſen againſt their oppreſſors, were taken priſon- 
ers, and tried by virtue of a ſpecial commiſſion. The 
method of proceeding againſt them was only matter of 
form, for they were all put to the torture, and forced 


to confeſs every thing they were accuſed of, whether 


guilty or not, The manner of torturing theſe poor 
creatures was thus : 1 1 
A ſtrong wooden box, encircled with iron hoops, 
was brought into the court, and the priſoner's leg put 
into it, after which the executioner drove in a wedge 
between the ſkin and the inſide of the box, with ſuch 
violence, that the unhappy wretch generally ſwooned 
away, or uttered the moſt horrid imprecations. Dur- 
ing the cruel operation, it was uſual for the judges to 
retire into an adjoining room; but thoſe at Air, in 
1666, were not ſo tender-hearted, for they waited in 
court the whole time, looking with a more than ſa- 


vage pleaſure on the miſeries of their fellow-crea-- 


tures. Eight or ten of them, being, upon their own 
extorted confeſſions, found guilty, were condemned 
to be hanged ; but the great difficulty was, where to 
find an executioner, for their own hangman boldly 
refuſed, telling the judges, That the priſoners were 
Not Guilty of any crime whatever; and that he would 
ſooner die than embrue his hands in the blood of the 
innocent. 3 

The court inſtantly declared, that the hangman 
ſhould be ſhot dead, and four ſoldiers were ordered to 
preſent their pieces to his breaſt, at which he was fo; 


tar from being * that he opened his waiſt- 
8 T 
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coat to receſye the ſhot, when the court in a rage or- 
dered the boot, that is, the engine of torture, to be 
brought ; but the intrepid executioner told them, that 
they might bring the ſpurs alſo; and although they 
mould force him to blaſpheme his maker, in the agony 
of pain, yet nothing ſhould ever perſuade him to 
murder his fellow-creatures under the name of law. 
* You havealready ſtained your hands with innocent 
© blood, in other parts of the kingdom, and like the 
devil, you would involve me in your guilt.” 


At laſt they procured another perſon to hang the | 


men, who was afterwards fo deteſted by the inhabi- 
tants, that he was obliged to leave the place, and go- 
ing over to Ireland, was drowned in the paſſage. But 
no encot1iiums can be too great for the poor man, 
who knowing that the men had been forced to accuſe 
themſelves by the extremity of the torture, refuſed 
to be the executioner.—It is faid, this conſcientious 
hangman always attended the courts, and would not, 
for any conſideration, execute a man, unleſs he was 
fully convinced of his guilt. 


In the neighbourhood of Air is the feat of the ear! 


of Eglington, ſituated on a fine rifing ground. The 
houſe is ſmall but very neat, and commands a delight- 
ful proſpect over the ſea and adjacent country. 

The fate of the late earl is ſo well known, that it is 
needleſs to ſay much concerning it in this place. He 
was ſhot by one Mr. Campbell, an exciſeman, in at- 
tempting to take his gun, becauſe he was not qualified 
according to the game act. There were certainly 
faults on both ſides. Campbell was a gentleman of 
good family, and all the land-holders in the ſhire, 
except the earl of Eglington, allowed him to kill game 
on their grounds, which doubtleſs induced him to 
think his lordſhip was rather ſevere ; and both were 
ſo obſtinate that it ended in their untimely deaths, the 
earl by the hands of Campbell, and the latter who 
had been condemned by the laws, putting a period to 
his exiſtence previous to the day appointed for his 
execution. 

- Irwin was once a conſiderable town, but it has 
been long on the decline, owing to the harbour being 
ſo much neglected that no ſhips of great burthen can 
eome in. The church, town-hall and bridge are all 
convenient ſtructures, and were ſome years ago repaired 
by act of parliament. The houſes in general are very 
mean buildings, and the place is but thinly inhabited. 
At preſent the chief trade carried on conſiſts in ex- 
porting coals to Ireland, there being great plenty in 
the neighbourhood. 

K1LMARNOCK is a populous town ſituated about 
ſeven miles from Irwin ; but it does not contain any 
public ſtructures that merit particular deſcription. 
The inhabitants carry on a great trade in the manu- 
facture of moſt kinds of cloth, and coarſe bonnets, 
which are worn by the poorer ſort of men all through 


the country. | 


The late earl of Kilmarnock, who was beheaded 
on Tower-hill in 1746, had an antient caſte near the 
town, but it was deſtroyed by fire in 1739, when many 
valuable manuſcripts, with all the furniture, were to- 
tally demoliſhed. 

At KIMAuns, near this town, is a fine ſeat delong- 
ing to the noble family of Cunningham, earls of Glen- 
cairn. It is a very ſpacious and handſome ſtructure ; 
and the gardens, which are very extenſive, are laid 
out with great taſte and elegance. 

A few miles from this ſeat is that belonging to the 
earl of Loudon ; but it does not contain any thing 


remarkable. 
LAxOISs, the laſt town we have to mention in this 


fhire and diſtrict, is pleaſantly ſituated near the mouth 
of the Clyde, but it does not contain any thing that 
merits the notice of a traveller. Oppoſite to it is 
Lap IsLand, which has not any inhabitants, being 
wholly uſed as a warren for rabbits. 
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IIR Wittiam WALLACE, one of the moſt coura- 
geous and virtuous champions that ever lived in 
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any age or nation, was born in Airthire, in the reign 
of Alexander III. At what place he received his firſt 
education we are not informed, only that when young 
he appears to have reſided under the tuition of ſom. 
eceleſiaſties at Air. 

He arrived at years of maturity at a time when his 
country was in the greateſt diſtreſs by the death of 
king Alexander, and the interpoſition of Edward ] 
of England, who, inſtead of acling as a mediator he. 
tween the contending parties, ſeized the goverument 
into his own hands. 

Wallace, touched with the afflictions of his coun.. 
trymen at this critical period, reſolved either to reſeue 
them from bondage, or periſh in the attempt. He 
accordingly raiſed a band of choſen men, with which; 
he haraſſed the Engliſh in fo violent a manner, that 
they were thrice driven back to their own country; 
nor would it have been 5 for them to have . 
turned againſt the Scots, had not the diſſentions among 
their chiefs divided them into ſo many parties, that 

became an eaſy prey to any invader, 


my 
| he conduct and bravery of Wallace was ſo uni- 


verſally approved of by the Scots, that they choſe him 
regent ; but ſo little was he fond of power, that as 
ſoon as he had delivered his country, he reſigned his 
employment, and went over to France, where he dif. 
tinguithed himſelf in many different engagements. 
His reputation was great in moſt parts of Europe, 
but although he was offered both titles and penſions 
abroad, he refuſed them all. 

During his abſence, the Englith had again taken 
poſſeſſion of Scotland, information of which coming 
to Wallace, he immediately returned, with a firm re- 
| ſolution, if poſſible, of extricating his country out of 
the hands of the Englifh. 

His conqueſts and victories were fo numerous, that 
it is impoſſible to give a minute detail of them in this 
place. He flew many of the Engliſh with his own 
hands, and fo terrible was his name become to them, 
that they would never engage him with equal num- 
bers. 

The high reputation of Wallace at length raiſed a 
jealouſy among the Scottiſh chiefs, who inſinuated 
that he had a deſign on the crown. This vile treat- 
ment of a man, who had ſpent ſo many years in the 
ſervice of his country, was certainly the moſt abomi- 
nable that could be imagined ; and although he re- 
ſolved to fight to the laſt, yet he reſigned all his em- 

ployments, and with a choſen body of men made ex- 
curſions through ſuch places of Scotland where the 
| Englith were quartered, and cut off all their advanced 
parties, without ever coming to a general engage- 
ment. 
The Englith monarch offered a conſiderable reward 
to any perſon who ſhould take Wallace either dead or 
alive, which induced a perfidious wretch of the name 
of Monteith to betray him, while he was aſleep in a 
houſe near Glaſgow. 

Being thus in the hands of his enemies he was ſent 
to London, thouſands of people flocking from all 
parts to fee a man, whoſe name had been ſo long a 
terror to their armies. It is well known that Edward 
had no right to puniſh a man who had never been his 
ſubject, nor under allegiance to him ; but right is too 
often little regarded, where the great are poſleſſed of 

ower. 
| r The brave but unfortunate Wallace was brought 
to a mock trial, and ordered to ſuffer death as a trai- 
tor ; which ſentence was executed, with all the bar- 
barous circumſtances of cruelty in the year 1305. 

Thus fell the heroic Wallace, the glory ot his age, 
the honor of his country, and the envy. and terror ot 
his enemies. Fired with the love of freedom, tlie 
greateſt bleſſing of this life, he ſtood up for the rights 
of his countrymen, at a time. when they were on the 
brink of being ſwallowed up by the Engliſh, All the 
ſervices he performed for-them were done without 
any other- reward than the approbation of his own 
conſcience, He endeavoured to ſettle differences 
among the contending parties, and undertook the 
direction of public affairs at a time when he knew it 


would be attended with every difficulty: and v ory 
ny 


SCOTLAND. | 


Samvet RUTHERFORD, a very eminent preacher 
among the preſbyterians, was born ſomewhere in 
Galloway in the year 1591, He was inſtructed in 

ammar learning at a private ſchool, and when pro- 
perly qualified, was ſent to the univerſity of St. An- 
drew's, where he finiſhed his ſtudies, and entered into 
holy orders. 28 | 

He obtained a ſmall living in Galloway about the 
time that James I. eſtabliſhed epiſcopacy in Scotland; 
but being in his mind ſtrongly averſe to prelacy, he 
was brought into great trouble, for the biſhops, al- 
though not ſo ſevere as thoſe in the reign of Charles 
II. yet could not bear to hear their order traduced, 
and Rutherford being apprehended, was ſent priſoner 
to Aberdeen, Their reaſon for ſending him to that 
city was, that he might have an opportunity of con- 
verſing with the heads of the colleges, who were then 
the moſt learned of any in Scotland ; hut here, ſays 
the author of his life, the doctors found that their an- 
tagoniſt was as learned as themſelves, 

He remained at Aberdeen till 1638, when he re- 
turned to his pariſh, and was elected one of the mem- 
bers of the general aſſembly that met at Glaſgow that 

ear, which overturned epiſcopacy, and reſtored the 
reſbyterian religion in Scotland. 

He was a leading man in all the diſputes carried on 
at that time, and that he might be the more uſeful in 
training up young men of his own fentiments, he was 
appointed profeſſor in theology in the univerſity of 
St. Andrew's. He was alſo one of the Scottiſh com- 
miſſioners to the general aſſembly of divines that met 
at Weſtminſter in 1645, and had a principal ſhare in 
writing the ſolemn league covenant, _ 

When the reſtoration took place, and it was reſolved 
to ſet up epiſcopacy in Scotland, Rutherford was 
ſummoned before the council at Edinburgh to anſwer 
for ſome part of his conduct during the late troubles; 
and there is no doubt but he would have ſuffered ſe- 
verely, had he not died of a complication of diſorders, 
before the day appointed for his appearance in 1661. 

If we conſider religious and civil liberty, as inſe- 
parably connected, and both equally the privilege of 
every rational creature, this man's character will ex- 
hibit a ſtriking image of the inconſiſtency of human 
nature. Asa triend to the civil liberties of the people, 
he wrote a book, intitled Lex Rex, i. e. The king's 
law, wherein he- proves by a variety of unanſwerable 
arguments, that the king is bound by the law, and 
ſubje& to puniſhment, for every encroachment on 
the conſtitutional right of the ſubject. 
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the diſſenſions among the nobles obliged him to re- 
fgn, be till continued to ſerye his country at his own 
expence, although in a private tation. 
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This book was well received in that age, and no 
doubt contributed towards bringing king Charles to 
the ſcaffo!d ; but when the reſtoration took place, it 


was burnt in every public town by the hands of the 


common hangman. 


That indignity, however, only 
ſerved to make it more known, and though but little 


read in the preſent age, yet it appears, from ſome late 


productions, that very reſpectable writers have made 


free with it, without acknowledging their obligations 
to the author. 

Thus far the character of Mr. Rutherford will ap- 
pear amiable in the eye of thoſe who deteſt ſlavery, 
and wiſh well to the natural rights of mankind. But 
as an eccletiaſtic, we cannot look on him in any other 
light than a cruel perſecutor, having publicly declared, 
that it was the duty of the king to exerciſe a coercive 


authority over the conſcienees of his ſubjucts, by 


—— them to profeſs publicly the religion eſtabliſhed 
by law. 5 
This was certainly the worſt ſpecies of argument, 
and deſerves to be held in the utmoſt deteſtation by 
every man of enlarged ſentiments, eſpecially thoſe 
who believe the divinereligion of Chriſt, which teaches 
all the ſocial virtues, without giving any of its diſ- 
ciples the leaſt privilege, either to eſtabliſh it by force, 
or maintain it by penalties. The great fault in that 
age was, that the divines formed their notions on the 
Jewiſh theocracy, and ſought for precedents from 
Joſhua's deſtroying the Canaanites, without conſider- 
ing what Chriſt has abſolutely declared, namely, 
„That his kingdom is not of this world.“ 

As a divine, Rutherford was learned and pious, ac- 
cording to the notions in that age; and as the paſtor 
of a congregation few could exceed him, either as to 
induſtry, fidelity, or the moſt earneſt perſuaſions to 
the practice of religion, 

As a caſuiſt, he wrote a book on Caſes of Con- 
ſcience, not according to natural reaſon, but merely 
as connected with our own feelings; a notion that, 
if univerſally inculcated, would become ſubverſive of 
every moral obligation, by leaving an aſſaſſin to ſtand 
juſtified, after he had committed the moſt horrid of 


crimes. 


Some of his practical pieces on religious ſubjects 
are exceeding faulty, and his Letters, which have 
been in great repute, are enthuſiaſtical as to ſentiment, 
and the language, in many places, bordering on inde- 
cency. 

We have been the more particular concerning this 
man's notions, as we ſhall have, in ſome other parts, 
occaſion to mention the extravagancies into which the 
people were driven, in conſequence of imbibing them, 
which often kindled the flames of civil war, and end- 
ed in the ruin of individuals, 
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RENFREWSHIRE ; and LANERKSHIRE, or CLYDSDALE. 
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This diſtrict is bounded on the eaſt by Lothian ; on the weſt by Airſhire; on the north by Stirlingſhire ; 
and on the ſouth by Dumfriesſhire. 
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SECT. I. 
Natural Hiſtory of RENFREWSHIRE, &e. 


THE ſhire of Renfrew is varied with hill and dale, 
wood and ſtream, crouded with neat villages, 


and adorned with many ſeats belonging to private 
gentlemen. | 


— 


| 


The ſoil is in general fertile, producing rve, bar- 
ley, oats, peaſe, beans, flax and ſome wheat: it 
likewiſe yields plenty of coal and turf for fuel ; and 
affords excellent paſturage for ſheep and cattle. 

The ſhire of Lanerk, otherwiſe called Clydſdale, 
from its being watered by the river Clyde, is divided 
into two parts, diſtinguiſhed by the names of the 
Upper and Nether Ward. The fuſt, which is 
roughened with hills and harren heaths, may be de- 

nominated 
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nominated the ſhire of Lanerk ; the other, the Baro- 
ny of Glaſgow. 4 1 
The Clyde derives its ſource in the Upper Ward 


from. Errick Hill, which likewiſe gives riſe to the | 


T weed and the Annan; and theſe three purſue dif- 
ferent courſes. Ihe Clyde falls into the Deucaledo- 
nian ſea ; the Annan diſcharges itſelf into Solway 
Frith; and the T weed runs into the German Ocean. 

The country of Clydſdale, though in ſome places 
barren, mountainous, and embrowned with heath, 
is in general fertile, exhibiting intermingled land- 
ſcapes of wood and water, hill and valley. The 
mountains are rich in minerals, produeing abundance 
of lead ore, great quantities of which are exported 
from Glaſgow and other places. Theſe mines are 
entirely the property of the duke of Queenſberry and 
the earl of Hopton ; and it is from theſe that their 
riches are principally derived. Some thouſands of 
people are conſtantly employed in working -them, 
who live as it were excluded from human ſociety, ex- 
cept from the circle of their own acquaintance. 

On the ſides of a ſmall river called Wanlock, among 
the ſoil and ſand ſwept down the mountains by torrents, 
have been found ſmall pieces of pure gold, from 
which it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that there muſt be a 
gold mine in the neighbourhood. Small particles of 
the: ſame metal have been found in a place called 
Crawford Moor, together with large pieces of lapis 
lazuli. In the reign of James VI. Cornelius, a Ger- 
man alchymiſt, diſcovered a gold mine at Crawford 

ohn in this ſhire, from whence, in thirty days, he 
ſent half a ſtone weight of pure metal to the mint at 
Edinburgh. | 

- Clydfdale is for the moſt part a corn country, 
abounding with oats, barley and rye, and producing a 
confiderable quantity of wheat, while the hilly parts 
afford excellent paſturage and plenty of game. It 
yields alſo abundance of free- ſtone, lime-ſtone, and 
excellent coal, together with plenty of peat for turf and 
fuel. 

In theſe two ſhires the linen manufactory ts carried 
on to a very conſiderable degree, and prodigious 
numbers of people are Rept conſtantly employed in 
that article. Excluſive of this, the common people 
chiefly employ themſelves in huſbandry, and breeding 
theep and cattle. In Renfrewſhire they are greatly 
ſtimulated to commerce by the example of their 
neighbours of Glaſgow, as allo from the convenience 
of the river and' frith of Clyde, along the courſe of 
which they are ſituated. | 

With reſpect to. the diſpoſitions of the inhabitants 
of this diftrict, they are naturally induſtrious, honeſt, 
and contented in their reſpective ſtations ; and as to 
religion they appear as conſpicuous as thoſe of Gallo- 
way, and, in ſome things, claim the preference. 

—— according to reading, experience and ob- 
ſervation, will at all times claim the notice of a think- 
ing man who intends to travel through Scotland, If 
polite learning is not carried to ſuch a height there as 


in England, they may, without vanity, boaſt, that 


their poorer ſort of people are better acquainted with 
the ſcriptures, and the prineiples of religion, than 
ſome of their more opulent neighbours, who have had 


the benefit of a_ liberal education; and in no part of | 


Scotland more than in this diſtrict. , 


r. K. 
Tepographical Deſcription of RENFREWSHIRE *, &c, 
REENOCK, the firſt place we come to in Ren- 


frewſhire, is a neat well- built, thriving town. It 
has an exceeding good harbour, and a fate road for 
ſhipping, which ſometimes lie at anchor here till the 
weather permits them to ſail. The harbour is ſecured 
by three ſtone piers, or quays, extending a conſider- 


„ This ſhire has been many years called a barony, be- 
cauſe it was the paternal eſtate of the family of Stewart be- 


— 


— 


able way into the ſea, and connected along ſh 
ore | 
large ſpacious wharf, -on which the — . 


built a range of neat warehouſes for the reception of 


merchandize. The cuſtom-houſe is one of the beſt 
on the coaft, and many of the houſes are built of free 
ſtone. | | 3 : 
Greenock lies fo near the ocean, and its harbour is 
fo aeceſſible and ſecure, that great part of the Glaſ»9:y 
thipping deliver their cargoes, and are again loaded 
at this town; ſo that the hurry of buſineſs is prinei- 
pally transferred from that city to this place. 
At the mouth of the Clyde, about two miles from 
Greenock, is a neat town and harbour called PORT 
GLasGow, where ſuch ſmall veſſels anchor as cannot 
come up the river to unload their cargoes, for the 
Clyde is fo ſhallow in fome parts, and lo many books 
ſtretch upward, 'that it is often dangerous even for 
lighters, to go up to Glaſgow. | 
Near Port-Glaſgow is another ſmall ſea-port called 
GowROCk, Which is of conſiderable ſervice to the 
thipping on account of its excellent harbour ; but the 
place does not contain any buildings that merit parti- 


cular deſeription. 


RENFREW, which gives name to the ſhire, is plea- 
ſantly fituated on the banks of the ſmall river Cath - 
cart. It is an antient royal borough, the place where 
the ſheriff's court is kept, and the ſeat of a preſbytery 
The church is an antient gothic ſtructure, and contains 
ſeveral monuments of the collateral branch of the fa. 
mily of Stewart. 

The inhabitants of this town carry on a conſiderable 

trade in the manufactures of woolen cloth and other 
articles. 
At the mouth of the river Cathcart, where it empties 
itſelf into the Clyde, the country has a moſt delivht- 
ful appearance. Many of the fields are well cult. 
vated, and the banks of the Clyde are ornamented 
with elegant feats belonging to the nobility and gen- 
try, ſeveral of which have ſpacious gardens laid out 
with great taſte and judgment. 

The cultivated helds in this part of the country are 
moſtly ineloſed with fine hedges ; but it is remarkable, 
that rowards Edinburgh, where the land is let at a moſt 
exorbitant rent, they are enclofed with rough (tone 
walls, which gives the face of the country a very na- 
ked and diſagreeable appearance. The incloſing of 
ground with hedges ts certainly by far the heſt, for 
though it requires they fhould be kept in proper order, 
yet nothing-in the end conduces fo much towards im- 
proving the ground, while at the fame time it throws 
a vegetable beauty on the face of the country. 

PAISLEY is a very antiept town, pleafantly ſituated 
on the banks of a ſmall river, called the Cart. It was 
famous, in former times, 'for its rich abbey founded 
in 1240 by Alexander II. king of Scotland, for monks 
of the Cluniac order. Theſe monks kept a chro- 
nicle of the public tranſactions that happened in 


Scotland, which is often called by Buchanan the 


Black Book of Paiſley. After the reformation this 
curious manuſcript was in the hands of different per- 
ſons, and lir Robert Spotſwood, preſident of the ſeſ- 
ſion, having procured it, kept it in his houſe at Duni- 
place, till he was taken priſoner by general Lefly in 
1649, and hanged at St. Andrew's. From that time 
it was not heard of -for many years, and-Burnet -con- 
cluded it was deſtroyed ; but when the late earl of Ox- 
ford was collecting manuſcripts for his library, this 
antient chronicle was procured from the family of 
Fairfax, in whoſe poſſeſſion it had remained ever 


ſince the time of Oliver Cromwell. It is at preſent 


in the Britiſh Muſeum ; but notwithſtanding the 
encomiums given it by Buchanan, it is but of little 
ſervice to thoſe who would ſtudy the hiſtory of Scot- 
land, the chronology being wrong in almoſt every 


place. . 
In the church of this abbey many of the Stewarts 


were buried, particularly king Robert III. who died 
£2.08. at 


» 2 " - 
* * 


fore they were advanced to the throne of Scotland; and ae 
preſent it gives the title of baron to the prince of Wales. 
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at one of his ſeats near the the town in 1409. That 
prince, who it ſeems was of an eaſy natural temper, 
and to uſe Buchanan's words, * Too good for a 
king,” had two fons, David and James. David, the 
eldeſt, had been indulged ſo much in his youth, that 
when his father was advanced in years, he broke out 
into the greateſt extravagance, and ſeized by force the 
wives and daughters of the nobility, whom he raviſh- 
ed, and if any fault was found with his conduct, he 
went with an armed force, and ſet fire to the houſes of 
the huſbands end fathers of the ladies whom he had 
thus injured. 

The nobility, who were convinced the king was 
jenorant of his ſon's practices, not being able to en- 
dure them any longer, revealed the matter to him, 
begging he would take ſuch methods as ſhould, for 
the future, prevent them and their families from be- 
coming the prey of a lawleſs robber, who had not 
only caſt off the fear of God, but alſo ſet at defi- 
ance every moral obligation, and trampled on the 
rights of the people, whom he was bound to protect. 

The good old king was ſenſibly touched with the 
afflictions of his people, and grievouſly lamented the 
depravity of his fon. He ſent for him, and told him 
of the horrid crimes he had been guilty of; but the 
haughty youth, like the ſons of old Eli, told his fa- 
ther, that no perſon ſhould reſtrain him in his plea- 
ſures, and ſet the aged kingat defiance. 

In ſuch circumſtances of diſtreſs, the king was wil- 
ling and deſirous both to protect his people and bring 
his ſon to a ſenſe of his duty, and for that purpoſe 
committed him to the care of Murdock earl of Fife, 
to be kept. priſoner in the caſtle of Falkland, but treated 
with lenity. | h 

The earl was the king's natural brother, and there- 
fore imagined, that if he could deſtroy the young 
prince, his father being now in a declining ſtate, he 
would have prince James wholly in his power, by 
which he might be able to procure the crown for him- 


ſelf. To accomplith his reſolution he ordered David | 


to be confined in a dungeon, and ſtrictly charged the 

overnor not to give him any ſubſiſtence, thinking 
thereby to ſtarve him to death, which would prevent 
any diſcovery being made, from there not being any 
wounds on the body. | | 

The governor, however, had a daughter, who 
conveyed ſome proviſion to the unfortunate prince, 
by which he ſubſiſted ſeveral weeks ; but a diſcovery 
having been made, the earl ordered her to be drowned, 
and ſome days after the unhappy youth was found 
dead in his cell, where he had gnawed off ſome-parts 
of his fleſh, being inſtigated thereto by the ſeverity of 
hunger. | 

When news was brought to the king of the prince's 
death, and the horrid manner in which it had been 
perpetrated, he imprecated a moſt-dreadful curfe on 
the perſon who could be guilty of ſuch barbarity, and 
died within a few days after. 

This barbarous action is a convincing proof of the 
ferocity of the people of that age; and at the ſame 
time ſhews us, that although many dignified criminals 
eſcape the hand of juſtice in this world, yet Providence 
will ſuffer ſome to be puniſhed in an exemplary man- 
ner, to convince mankind, that he is lord of the earth 
as well as of Heaven. | 

The abandoned prince had trampled upon all laws, 
both human and divine; he had diſregarded the af- 
flictions of a huſband, whoſe wife he had brutally ra- 
viſhed, and he had wantonly laughed at the tears of 
indulgent parents, who were bewailing the lols of 
their beloved daughters. At laſt, God gave him up 
into the hands of one equally cruel as himſelf, whoſe 
eyes were blind to his affliftions, and whoſe ears were 
deaf to his cries. | 

The fate of this prince gives a ſtriking illuſtration 
of the beautiful expreſſion of the prophet, “I will 
laugh at your calamity, and mock when your fear 
cometh.” 

At the reformation this ſtately abbey was given to 
the noble family of Hamilton, from whom it has, 
by intermarriage, deſcended to the earl of Dundo- 
nald, the preſent proprietor. Part of the ftructure, 


ö 
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with the garden, is ſtill ſtanding, encloſed with a ſtone 
wall about a mile in circumference, | and from the 
whole it appears to have been one of the fineſt gothic 
ſtructures in this part of Scotland. | 
Paiſley is at preſent a very neat, populous, and flou- 
riſhing town. It is built on the ruins of a Roman 


camp, which ſeems to have been thrown up in the 


time of the emperor Antoninus, and probably ſoon 


after the firſt wall was erected, between the Friths of 
| Forth and Clyde. The foſſes and ramparts belong- 
ing to the camp ſeem to have encompaſſed all the 
ground on which the town is built; and at a ſmall 


diſtance are two tumuli, ſuppoſed to have been ſta- 
tions for the advanced guards. | 

There are two pariſh churches in Paiſley, both of 
which are very neat, though not elegant ſtructures; 
and there is a good ſtone bridge over the river Cart, 
built many years ago. 

The inhabitants of this town carry on a conſiderable 
trade in the manufactures of linen, gauze, lawns, and 
other articles. 


ebbs and flows with the tide, though it cannot be 


being ſituated many miles diſtant. | 
The country adjoining to Paiſley is exceeding 
pleaſant, and agriculture is carried on with ſuch in- 


in England. 


LancsIpe, remarkable only for a bloody battle 
fought near it in 1568, of which the following are the 
particulars : | 

Mary, 
caſtle of 
called a council of her friends, and ſent a meſſage to 
her natural brother, the earl of Murray, then at Glaſ- 
gow, deſiring him to reſign the regency, as the go- 
vernment had been extorted from her, when in a 
ſtate of confinement ; but he refuſing to comply, the 

queen, at the head of fix thouſand men, ventured to 
give him battle. 

Murray, whoſe forces were inferior to thoſe of the 
queen, reſolved to effect by ſtratagem, what he could 
not accompliſh by force ; and therefore, hearing that 
the queen's army was to march through Langfide, 
took poſſeſſion of a narrow paſs, and ſent ſome of his 
men to fall on the enemy in flank. 
not continue above, an hour, for the queen's army 
finding themſelves attacked both in flank and front, 
were put into ſo much confuſion, that they fled on 
every ſide, Many were killed, but a much greater 
number taken priſoners, ſome of whom were after- 
wards executed. 

This was a fatal ſtroke to the queen of Scotland, 
who ſtood on a riſing ground to ſee the engagement; 
but when her army was defeated, ſhe fled on horſe- 
back to Dumfries, and from thence to Carliſle, where 


and continued in different places eighteen years, till 
at laſt ſhe was beheaded in Fotheringay-Caſtle, Nor- 
thamptonſhire, onthe 8th of February, 1587. 


— — 


LANERK S HIRE, or CLYDSDALE. 
GLASGOW, the capital of this ſhire and diſtrict, 


is a large, populous, and well built city, plea- 
ſantly ſituated on the eaſt bank of the Clyde, over 
which is a bridge of eight arches, built in the year 
1440. 
— plan, the ſtreets croſſing each other at right 
angles. The houſes are all built of free ſtone, and 
moſt of the public buildings are lofty, ſpacious and 
elegant. | 
At what period this city was firſt founded is not 
certainly known, but it was probably many ages ago ; 
for tradition ſays, that the famous Kentigern, who 
lived in the fifth century, was buried here, where he 


had reſided as an hermit many. years, 


8U 


On 


In the neighbourhood of Paiſley is a ſpring that 


ſuppoſed to have any communication with the ſea, 


duſtry, that the fields appear equal to ſome of thoſe 


About ten miles from Paiſley is a village called 


ueen of Scots, having eſcaped from the 
ochleven, fled to Hamilton, where ſhe 


The battle did 


ſhe was taken priſoner by the ſheriff of Cumberland, 


The greater part of the city is laid out on a 


— 
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On the ſpot where his cell was, David I. king of 
Scotland erected a cathedral, which was greatly en- 


larged by the munificence of its prelates in latter | 


times, and is at preſent the moſt ſpacious and elegant 
gothic ſtructure in Scotland. 
ground at the northern extremity of the city : on the 
weft front is a handſome tower, and over the great 
croſs iſle in the center is a fine tall ſpire, which is 
feen at a conſiderable diſtance. The workmanſhip 
of the whole building is equal-to any cathedral in 
England, and the decorations and pillars within are 
both numerous and beautiful. It is now divided into 
three ſeparate- parts, in each of which divine ſervice 
is performed every Sunday. The chancel, which is 
feparated from the weſtern part, is called the High 
Church; in the vault beneath the chancel is another 
for thoſe who inhabit the ſuburbs ; and the weſtern 
part is uſed for one of the = parithes. 

ound belonging to the cathedral is very ſpacious, 
and ſo full of funeral monuments, that it is difficult 
to pals through it. 

Near the weſt end of the cathedral was antiently a 
ſtrong and handſome caftle, in which the archbiſhops 
uſually reſided. It was encloſed with a lofty wall of 
free ſtone, and the upper apartments commanded a 
fine view of the city and adjacent country. This 
caſtle has been long neglected, and is at preſent fallen 
to decay. : ; 

The next public ſtructure in Glaſgow that claims 
our attention is, the Univerſity or College, founded 
by James II. in 1450, and endowed with conſiderable 
lands and revenues by William Turnbull, the arch- 
biſhop. It conſiſts of two ſquare courts built in the 
moſt regular manner, with a lofty tower and front of 
free ſtone, which gives it a noble and majeſtic ap- 

rance. 

This college, at its original inſtitution, was com- 
poſed of a rector, a dean of faculty, a principal, or 
warden, to teach theology, and three profeſſors of 
philoſophy ; but afterwards there was an eſtabliſhment 
for ſome clergymen to give lectures on the civil and 
canon law. In the reign of James VI. the inſti- 
tution was changed, and the foundation improved by 
a new charter and grants, which were afterwards con- 
firmed by his ſucceſſors. 

Many archbiſhops, noblemen, gentlemen and pri- 
vate eccleſiaſtics, have been benefactors to this col- 
lege, which is well provided with able profeſſors in 
the different branches of theology, mathematics, phi- 
loſophy, and the languages. Every branch is taught 
by its own ſeparate regent or profeſſor, who not 
only gives general lectures, but attends aſſiduouſly to 
the buſineſs of his claſs, where he explains, ſets taſks, 
and examines his pupils with ow minuteneſs ; be- 
fides which, the individuals of every claſs undergo a 
public- examination annually, in preſence of all the 
profeſſors, and if found duly qualified, they are ad- 
mitted to the degree of Mafter of Arts after a certain 
ſtanding. Here are likewiſe profeſſors of the civil 
hw, eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, Hebrew, medicine, anato- 
my, and botany ; fo that, upon the whole, the col- 
lege of Glaſgow may be deemed the moſt flouriſhing 
ſeminary of learning in Scotland. | 

Beſides the divinity and common-hall, which are 
large and ſpacious, the inner quadrangle contains a 


eat number of commodious apartments for the uſe | 


of the ſtudents. There is alſo handſome library well 
furniſhed with books and manuſcripts; and in it are 
depoſited many Roman antiquities, which have been 
dug up, at diffent periods, near Antoninus's wall. 
The regents, or profeſſors, for the moſt part live in 
an elegant row of houſes a little detached from the 
college; and behind is a pleaſant garden laid out in 
walks for the benefit of all the members belonging to 
the college. Adjoining to this is a botanical garden 


well ſupplied with {imples, clafſed alphabetically in | 


their different tribes. | | 
The profeſſors, while in the exerciſe of their 


functions, wear. black gowns with open fleeves, and 


the ſtudents, who are about 400 in number, are all 
tliſtinguiſhed by red or ſcarlet gowns, without which 


they are not allowed to appear in public, They all 


The burial- | 


| 


It is fituated on a rifing | 
| any 


college for inſtructing youth in painting 
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4 other regulations than attending the lectures of the 


ö 


| 


| 


ed by the profeſſors of all the liberal arts, who, 


lodge among the townſmen, without being under an 
profeſſors. The nobility that have tons here 
17 ſend > 1. * them, in order to — el 

eir conduct, and prevent them from bei i 
irregularities. See e 
ome years ago an academy was eſtabliſhed in the 
and ſ F 
and a new obſervatory has been erected in — 
of a ſum of money left for that purpoſe, and finiſhed 
under the direction of the ingenious Dr. Wilſon 

The dukes of Montroſe have been perpetual chan- 
cellors of this college ever ſince the reformation - and 
the immediate goverment is veſted in a principal, aſſiſt. 
. . b 
their perquiſites, have very handſome ſalaries. _ 

Many learned men have received their education in 
this college; and there are about twelve burſars or 
poor ſcholars, who are inſtructed till they take their 


| degree of maſters of arts, out of the profits ariſin 


from the rents of lands left by ſeveral of the nobilit 
and gentry. 7 
Near the college is the church, a neat modern 
building without any ſteeple, the college bell bein 
uſed to call the people together on Sundays. K 

At a ſmall diſtance frum the college is the talbooth 
or public jail, for the confinement both of felons and 
debtors. It is a large ſquare ſtructure, built in a hand. 
ſome manner, with a ſteeple on the front, in which i; 
a clock and mulical bells. | 

Oppoſite the talbooth is an equeſtrian ſtatue of 
king William III. ſet up in memory of the revolution. 
It is placed on a pedeſtal, and ſurrounded by an iron 
rail in the ſame manner as that of Charles I. at Cha- 
ring-Croſs, London. | 

At the weſt end of the talbooth is the town-hall 
built of fine free- ſtone, with a handſome front in the 
Ionic order. Within it are ſeveral fine paintings, 
particularly one of the late Archibald, duke of Argyle, 
in the robes of a lord of the juſticiary, being many 
years lord juſtice general of Scotland. | 

Adjoining to the town-hall is the Exchange, where 
the merchants aſſemble to tranſact buſineſs; and before 
the fronts of the houſes are piazzas, under which the 
people walk in rainy weather. 

Near the Exchange is the Trone, or place where al! 
the butter, cheeſe, &c. is weighed ; and on the ſouth 
fide of the ſtreet is the Trone church, an antient 
building, with a ſpire and clock. 

In a itreet adjoining to that which contains the tal- 
booth and exchange, is a handſome church, with a 
ſteeple, in which is a clock and bell; and at the lower 
end of the ſame ſtreet is the guard-houſe for the ſol- 
diers quartered in the city. 

Towards the eaſt end of the city, on a riſing ground, 
is the new church, one of the beſt modern ſtructures 
in Scotland. The front conſiſts of a handſome por- 
tico of pillars of the Corinthian order; and the inſide 
is finiſhed in the moſt elegant manner, but the whole 
ſtructure is diſgraced by the ſteeple, which is exceed- 
ing ſmall, terminated by a turret reſembling a bee-hive. 

In the ſtreet leading to the bridge is a good cuſtom- 
houſe, and a large hall for the company of merchants. 

There are five markets for the ſale of different pro- 
viſions, and officers are obliged to attend every day to 
inſpect into the weights and meaſures. The markets 
are all encloſed with ſtone walls, have lofty fronts, 
and are entered by very handſome gates. 

The harbour is no more than a ſimple wharf or 
quay for the convenience of ſmall craft, as no veſlel of 
conſiderable burthen can come ſo far up the river. 

At a ſmall diſtance from the quay is the town-work- 
houſe, with an infirmary built with elegant ſimplicity. 
This inſtitution is founded upon. an excellent plan, 


conducted with great judgment, and proves ſuch an 


effectual proviſion for the poor, that there is not a 
beggar to be ſeen within the precincts of the city. 
There are alſo ſeveral alms-houſes for aged perſons 
of both ſexes, with ſome charity-ſchools ; and with- 
in theſe few years a ſociety has been eſtablithed to pro- 
vide for aged ſeamen, with their widows and children. 


. With.reſpect to trade, Glaſgow is by tar the moſt 
B | flouriſhing 


ScerrAN b.] 


flouriſhing place in Scotland, not only in manufac- 
tures, but in the importation and exportation of vari- 
ous kinds of goods. Many of the merchants acquire 
conſiderable — and ſo naturally are they ad- 
dicted to buſineſs, that little elſe engages their atten- 
tion or notice. Before the diſturbances in America 
they imported, upon an average, 40, ooo hogſheads of 
tobacco annually, and many ot them were proprietors 
of plantations in that country. 5 

The herring fiſhery here is very conſiderable, and 
the linen manufactures have been carried on to a more 
extenſive degree than in any other town or city in 
Scotland. 

They have manufactories of woolen cloth, ſhal- 
loons, cottons, and ſome muſlins. There are alſo 
ſugar-houſes, diſtilleries, a large manufactory of nails, 
and another of earthen ware: 

The merchants ſend annually ſeveral veſſels for the 
whale fiſhery on the coaſt of Greenland, and extend 
their trade to ths Baltic, and many parts of the eaſt- 
ern country. Their commerce has continued to in- 
creaſe for ſome years, and flouriſhes the more from 
their ſituatign ſo near the ſea, that their ſhips are, as 
it were, immediately clearof the land, and fairly enter- 
ed into the Atlantic Ocean. In conſequence of this 
advantage their voyages are leis dangerous in time of 
war, and much more ſhort than thoſe undertaken 
from London and other places in the Britiſh channel, 
through which the navigation is not only tedious, but 
hazardous, both from the winds and the enemy. 
Their ſhips are cleared and delivered at Greenock 
and Port Glaſgow, near the mouth of the Frith, 
and the cargoes fent up the river in lighters to the 


City. 

The inhabitants of Glaſgow are remarkable for their 
induſtry, their commercial ſpirit, and their punctual 
obſervance of the preſbyterian diſcipline. They have 
been no leſs eminent for their oppoſition to arbitrary 
power, and their loyalty to the reigning family, ſo 
that the Jacobites uſed to call them in deriſion 
« Glaſgow Whigs.“ | | 

When the rebellion broke out in 1745 they raiſed a 
regiment of militia, who tought with great bravery at 
the battle of Falkirk, where many of them-were kil- 
led. The Pretender in revenge lent the earl of Kil- 
marnock to fine the city in 20,000]. which was imme- 
diately paid, but amply made up to the ſufferers when 
the rebellion was cruſhed. 

With reſpect to the government of Glaſgow, every 
thing is carried on in ſo regular a manner, and with 
ſuch ſtrictneſs, that diſturbances are ſeldom heard of; 
and upon the whole, it is at preſent one of the moſt 
populous, flourithing, and agreeable cities in Britain. 

RuTHERGLEN, commonly called RUGLEN, is ſitu- 
ated near the borders of the Clyde, about two miles 
from Glaſgow. It is a ſmall town thinly inhabited, 
Nor does it contain any thing remarkable, except an 
antient gothic church, with a tower and ſpire. 


4 
HAMILTON is a large, populous town, ſituated 


twelve miles from Glalgow. The church is a very 
handſome ſtructure, and in the market- place is a tal- 
booth, or priſon, in the front of which is a tower in 
the form of a church ſteeple, with a clock and bell. 
The houſes in the town are in general but indifferent 
buildings, being principally inhabited by weavers, 
who work for the manufacturers in Glaſgow, 


But what renders this town the moſt remarkable is, 
the palace of the duke of Hamilton, which gives name 


to it. It is a modern building of hewn (tone, conſiſt- 
ing of a front and two wings; and is ſuitable in gran- 
deur and magnificence to the dignity of the owner, 
who is the firſt duke of Scotland. 


elegant manner. 
tent, and ornamented (as well as ſome other rooms) 
with many excellent paintings, among which are the 
following : 


The apartments 
are lofty and ſpacious, and are furniſhed in the moſt 
Ihe gallery is of conſiderable ex- 


Daniel in the Lion's Den, by Rubens, a moſt ini- 


mitable performance. 


The fear and devotion of the 


prophet is finely expreſſed by his uplifted face and 
eyes, his claſped hands, his ſwelling muſcles, and the 
violent extenſion of one foot: a lion looks fiercely at + 
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him with open mouth, and ſeems only reſtrained by 
the Almighty Power from making him fall a victim 
to his hunger; and the ſignal deliverance of Daniel is 
more fully marked by the number of human bones 
ſcattered over the floor, as if to ſhew the inſtant fate 
2 others, in whoſe favour Providence did not inter- 
ere. 

The Marriage Feaſt, by Paul Veroneſe, is a fine 
piece, and the obſtinacy and reſiſtance of the intruder 
who came without the wedding garment, is ſtrongly 


1 expreſſed, 


A fine hiſtorical piece, repreſenting the treaty of 
peace between England and Spain in the reign of James 
I. by Juan de Pantoxa. There are ſix envoys on the 
part of the Spaniards, and five on that of the Eng- 
liſh, with their names inſcribed over each ; the Eng- 
lith are, the earls of Dorſet, Nottingham, Devon- 
ſhire, Northampton, and Robert Cecil. : 

The earls of Lauderdale and Lanerk ſettling the 
covenant, both in black. _ | 

Earl Morton, regent of SctoJand. | 

The ear] of Denbigh, by Vandyke, a moſt admi- 
rable performance. He has a gun in his hand, and is 
attended by an Indian boy. The figure of the earl is 
ſo ſtriking that it appears as if ſtarting from the can- 
__ and his countenance looking up has matchleſs 
pirit. | #2; 24k 
Lord Belhaven, who was famous for making a 
ſpeech in the Scotch parliament at Edinburgh againſt 
concluding the union, which had almoſt deſtroyed the 
whole plan, for being a popular nobleman, and hav- 
ing an irreſiſtable elocution, he brought many of the 
members over to his party. 

John Knox, the celebrated Scotch reformer. | 

Philip II. of Spain, who married Mary queen of 
England, and afterwards attempted to dethrone queen 
Elizabeth by his. ſo-much-boaſted armada. He is 
drawn at full length, with a ſtrange figure of Fame 
bowing at his feet, and this motto, Pro merente i 4 . 

Mary queen of Scots, a half length: the is dreſſed 
with a great ruff, has a kind of ſandy hair, with an 
oval, but pretty full tace.---It is ſaid this picture was 
ſent by that unfortunate princels to the duke of Ha- 
milton a little before ſhe ſuffered ; but that is a miſ- 
take, the.duke having been dead ſome years before 
that period, and his family had ſuffered ſo much by 
adhering to the queen's party, that the regent had 
firſt ſeized their eſtates, and then baniſhed them to 
France, where they remained till James VI. called 
them oyer, and reſtored them to their honours. 

The old duke of Chatelherault, in black, with an 
order about his neck. He was the regent who proſe, 
cuted the Hamilton family, and in cale queen Mary 
had died without iſſue, he was declared her ſucceſſor. 

The firſt marquis of Hamilton, with his ſons James 
and William, the laſt of whom was killed at the bat- 
tle of Worgeſter,, and the firſt was beheaded on 
Tower-hill, by order of parliament, in the reign of 
Charles I. | 

There is alſo a fine painting of that duke of Hamil- 
ton who was killed inthe duel with lord Mohun; and 
ſeveral others of the ſame illuſtrious family. | 

The park belonging to this noble ſeat is about ſeven 
miles in circumference, encloſed with a ſtone wall, 
and in it are many different ſorts of tall trees, Which 
have. a pleaſing and majeſtic appearance. It is well 
ſtocked with deer, and there is a river runs through 
it, called the Avon, that falls into the Clyde a little 
below the town. In the park are ſome wild cattle, 


| which. in former times were very numerous in Scot- 


land; and on a riſing ground near the banks of the 
Avon is a moſt delightful ſummer-houſe, where ſtran- 
gers are uſually entertained who come to viſit the 
place. | EW . 
About two miles from Hamilton is a village called 


BorRWELL, where are the ruins of an antient caſtle, 


ſituated on the banks of the Clyde, There is alſo a 
gothic church, founded by one of the earls of Doug- 
Jas for a provoſt and canons ; but it is now uſed as a 

place of worſhip by the pariſhioners. | 
We have before taken notice of ſome of the ſeveri- 
ties which the preſbyterians ſuffered in the reign of 
Charles 
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Charies IT. and as oppreflion will drive people either 
to deſpair or madneſs, we ſhall here relate an event 
that will ever diſgrace the hiſtory of that reign. 

The duke of Lauderdale, the great Scotch favour- 
ite of Charles II. and high commiſſioner to the par- 
liament of Scotland, had procured an act that every 
maſter of a family ſhould give ſecurity . to the juſtices 
that none of their children, ſervants, or even tenants, 


ſhould frequent conventicles, that is, meetings of the | 


people in the fields where their miniſters preached. 
'The duke of Hamilton in vain remonſtrated, that 
this cruel act would drive the people to madnefs, and 
that it was much better to treat them with lenity. 
The duke's council was rejected, and fir John Gra- 
ham (afterwards Jord Dundee) committed ſuch hor- 


rid murders throughout 3 part of the weſt, that 


r 
the people entered into an affociation to go armed to 
their meetings, not to hurt any perſon, but only 
to defend themſelves if attacked. News of this hav- 
ing been ſent to Edinburgh, the council ordered Gra- 
ham to march again into the weſt, and difperfe all the 
conventiclers. Accordingly he arrived at the head 
of a troop of horſe, where ſome hundreds of them 
were aſſembled to hear a ſermon, and he inſiſting on 
having the preacher delivered up, the people fell on 
him, put him to flight, and purſued him as far as 
Glaſgow. | 

Finding themſelves declared traitors by proclama- 
tion, they entered into a bond to ſtand by each orher, 
till their grievances were redreſſed, and ſeveral thou- 
ſands flocked to them from different parts. In the 
mean time, the king diſpatched the duke of Mon- 


mouth, at the head of a party of horſe, who arrived at 


Edinburgh in July, and was joined by the Scotch 
guards and militia. 


With theſe he began his march to the weſt, and | 


came up with the inſurgents at Bothwell, where there 
is a bridge over the Clyde. The poor afflicted people 
did all in their power to defend themſelves, and kept 
poſſeſſion of the bridge, till all their ammunition was 
ipent, when the fire of the artillery playing hard upon 
them, they were obliged to give way, and fled in 


great ditorder. 


The king's forces purfued them, and befides three 
hundred kilted at the bridge, the ſoldiers murdered 


above four hundred more in the purſuit. 
This bloody maſſacre happened in the month of 


July 1679, and an aged perſon, who was born in 


1660, and was preſent in the battle, ſaid about thirty 
years ago, that a perſon might have ſeen the ſtreets 
of Hamilton full of the mangled bodies trod in pieces 
by the dragoons. He likewiſe faid, that many of the 
priſoners died of their wounds, and all the clergy 
who were taken ſuffered the moſt cruel tortures, and 
were afterwards quartered, and their heads fixed on 
oles in the moſt conſpicuous parts of the country. 

The duke of York was ſoon after fent down to 
Scotland, and by his cruel} proceedings the people ſaw 
what they had to expect, it ever he ſhould obtain the 


throne. 


The cruelties exerciſed both here and in other parts 
of the kingdom fixed in the minds of the preſbyte- 
rians an abſolute hatred both of the Stewarts, and the 
name of biſhops. 

CRAWTORD LiNnDSEY is a poor inconſiderable 
town, not containing any thing that merits particular 


notice; but in its neighbourhood is a moor, in 


which are ſome remains of a Roman camp. 

To the ſouth of this town is a large village called 
LEesManaco, where was antiently an abbey, but by 
whom founded is not known. The church belong- 
ing to it is ſtil) ſtanding, but all the other parts of the 
building have been long ſince totally demoliſhed. 

A few miles from this village is another called 
DovcLas, ſituated on the banks of a river of the 
ſame name which falls into the Clyde below Lanerk. 
Near this village was a famous old caſtle belonging to 
the noble family of Douglas. It ſtood many centu- 
ries, when, by an accidental fire, which happened in 
the night of the 11th of December, 1758, the whole 


fabric was reduced to aſhes. 


K 
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LANERK, the laſt town we have to mention ; ; 
diſtrict, is pleaſantly ſituated on the — of — 
Clyde, over which there is a good ſtone bridge ; bot 
the keeping it in proper repair is attended with con. 
ſiderable expence, owing to the rapidity of the cur. 
rent, which TRR_ endangers the foundation 
Several acts have paſſed for laying a duty on the liz 
quor brewed in the town to keep the bridge in repair 
but that not being ſufficient to anſwer the end, they 
have been fince entitled to all the profits arifing from 
ſuch tolls as are collected for paſſing over it. 

In this town are held the ſhire and ſheriffs courts 
on which account there are ſeveral genteel families 


| that conſtantly reſide in the place; but there are not 


any public ſtructures that merit particular deſcription, 

About half a mile below the town the river Clyde 
approaches the top of a precipice forty feet high, from 
which the water falls with a prodigious noiſe, and 
forms a cataract, in the ſame manner as thoſe on the 
river Nile in Egypt. 

To the north of this place are the remains of a Ro. 
man camp, and ſome parts of a highway, but not 
ſufficient io enable us to form a proper judgment at 
what time they were conſtructed, - It is moſt probable 
they are the remains of theſe works thrown up by the 
auxiliary forces who were placed in this diſtrict, called 
Valentia, after the great wall of Severus was erected . 
and as they were all murdered by the Caledonians. 
their works were conſequently deſtroyed, and their 
name eradicated from this part of the iſland. 


SECT. III. 
Biography of ReneREwSHIRE, &c. 
ROBERT BOYD, a very eminent divine, was 


born near Paiſley in Renfrewſhire, about the year 
1570, and was heir to a conſiderable eſtate. In his 
youth he became diſtinguiſhed for his unaffected pie- 
ty, and when he had acquired the knowledge of the 
Greek and Latin claflics, he was ſent to finith his ſtu- 
dies in the univerſity of Samaur in France, at that 
time in the hands of the proteſtants. Here he read 
over not only the beſt writers of antiquity, but alſo 
entered deeply into the true ſpirit of our reformers; 
and from his judicious conduct and real piety he be- 
came ſo beloved, that his college choſe him one of 
their profeſſors of divinity. 

King James I. having heard of Boyd's great abili- 
ties, ſent for him to preſide in the divinity chair at 
Glaſgow. The king's deſign in ſending for him was, 
that he might bring the ſtudents up in an attachment 
to epiſcopacy, and the ceremonies of the church of 
England, But in this he found himſelf miſtaken, 
for Boyd had contracted the utmoſt prejudice againſt 
prelacy, and conſidered rites and ceremonies in the 
worſhip of God as entirely uſeleſs, 

In conſequence of this the ſtudents brought up un 
der him became ſtrenuous oppoſers of all the king's 
meaſures, and Boyd was ſo perſecuted that he left his 
profeſſorſhip, and ſpent the remainder of his days in 
private, He died in 1629. 

Among other pieces, he wrote a Latin Commen- 
tary on the <yiſtle to the Epheſians, which is full of 
the moſt divine ſentiments. 

AnDpREwW GRar, an eminent miniſter among the 
preſbyterians, was born in the ſhire of Renfrew, in 
the year 1634. His father, who had a conſiderable 
eſtate, deſigned him for the miniſtry ; and theretore, 
after he had acquired a ſufficient knowledge of the 
claſſics, he was ſent to the univerſity of Glaſgow, 
where he made ſo rapid a progreſs, that before he had 


| compleated his nineteenth year, he finiſhed his ſtu- 


dies, and entered into holy orders. 

| Being a youth of real piety, and poſſeſſed of great 
abilities as a preacher, he was much followed by the 
people ; and before he was twenty years of age the 
inhabitants of Glaſgow elected him one of their mi- 


niſters, 
| 3 He 


SCOTLAND, ] 


He was ſo remarkably aſſiduous in the diſcharge of 
his duty, that he ſeemed to forget every thing elle, 
and ſpent the remainder of his time, except what was 
neceſſary to refreſh nature, in preaching, and catechi- 
ſing from houſe to houſe. ' He alſo preached and ex- 

ounded the ſcriptures to the people in different pa- 
riſhes, beſides his own, at leaſt five days in every 
week ; and his — * became every day more and 
more acquainted wit 


duty. BE: 4 | 

His zeal, however, to propagate religious know- 
ledge ſoon | wore out an excellent conſtitution ; and 
he fell into a conſumption, of which he died before he 
had compleated the age of twenty-two, 

He left ſeveral ſermons in manuſcript, which were 


publiſhed ſoon after his death; and they all breathe a 


genuine ſpirit of chriſtian piety. 


WI IIIA DuxLoye, A. M. was born in or near 
Glaſgow in the year 1601, his father being at that 
time an eminent miniſter, He was firſt inſtructed by , 
a private tutor, and then ſent to the univerſity of 
Leyden, where he finiſhed his ſtudies under the fa- 


mous Witſius. 


On his return to Glaſgow he ſpent about two years 


in that univerſity, and then took his degrees with the 
greateſt applauſe, At that time he had ſome thoughts 
of entering on a ſecular employment, and had great 


the principles of religion, and 
more conſcientious in the diſcharge of every chriſtian ' 
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offers made him; but he changed his mind, and took 
orders in the church. | 
He ſeems to have 13 chiefly at Edinburgh, 
and probably as an aſſiſtant to one of the miniſters; 
for it o_o not appear that he had ever the charge of 
a parilnh. . 8 
On the acceſſion of George I. he was appointed, by 
royal mandate, profeſſor of church hiſtory in the uni- 
verſity of Edinburgh, a place of conſiderable profit, 


which he —_ about two years, and was-then ap- 


pointed proteſfor of divinity, 


No perſon, perhaps, was ever better qualified for 
ſuch an employment. He had read the beſt authors, 
both antient and modern, and was well acquainted 
with all that ought to be known in the writings of 
the fathers, ſchoolmen, critics and commentators. 

He was a perfect maſter of all the controverſies car ! 
ried on by the deiſts againſt the evidences for the 
truth of chriſtianity ; and that his ſtudents might be 
able to form a comparative notion of the differences 
amongſt the proteſtants, he publiſhed an account of 
their reſpective tenets, which is of great uſe to all 
thoſe who ſtudy the body of divinity. 

His memory was ſo retentive that he had ſeldom 
occaſion to read a book twice; and in his diſpoſition 
he was an amiable friend and a pious chriſtian. 

He died in the univerſity of Edinburgh in the year 
1710, before he had compleated his 28th year. 

He left two volumes of ſermons, which are equal to 
any in the Engliſh language, 
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This diſtri is bounded on the eaſt by the German Ocean ; on the weſt, by the ſhires of Stirling and 
Lanerk ; on the north, by the Frith of Forth; and on the ſouth by the ſhires of Peebles and Berwick. 


4 _ 
1 MESS 


s E C T. 1. 
Natural Hiſtory of the LorhiAxs. 


HE air in this part of Scotland is as healthy as 

any in the iſland of Great Britain; and the ſoil 

in general ſo rich as not to be exceeded by any in the 
kingdom. Agriculture has been carried on with great 
avidity and ſucceſs ; and the lands let at a more con- 
fiderable rent than in ſome of the richeſt counties in 

England. LOADS , "1 

The whole diſtrict is well watered by a variety of 
ſtreams, and beſides producing plenty of wheat and 


* — 8 


* Theſe three ſhires have been known by the name of 
Lothian upwards of five hundred years ; but antiently Lo- 
thian contained all the track of land between the Forth and 
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other kinds of grain, abounds with fiſh, fowl, and 
in ſhort, all the neceſſaries of life. There are likewiſe 
bred = numbers of cattle and horſes ; and the hills 
afford excellent paſturage for ſheep. | 
Great quantities of ſalt are made in different parts 
of this diſtri; and the fiſh taken near the coaſt brings 
conſiderable ſums of money to the inhabitants. 
Improvements of various ſorts have been continu- 
ally making in this part of Scotland for ſome years 
paſt, and the cultivated lands being all incloſed with 
good hedges, the face of the country has a beautiful 
appearance, and is in general equal to the moſt fertile 


parts of England. 


With reſpect to the inhabitants of the Lothians, 
they are induſtrious, polite and hoſpitable; and there 
| ? is 
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England, except thoſe parts now called Upper and Lower 
Galloway, © . 
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is no part of Scotland where they are more regular in 
the performance of religious duties. Much of the 
unneceſſary ceremonies formerly obſerved at ſacra- 
ments is now diſuſed ; and as there is not a form of 
church government in the univerſe ſo well calculatz2d 
to promote the happineſs of a free people, ſo no body 
of clergymen can be more reſpected by their people. 
Pluralities, fine-cures, and non- reſidencies are not ſo 
much as known. | 


Every parith has one miniſter, and ſome two, but | 


they are all obliged to reſide on the ſpot, where they 
have decent houſes, and none are above, or below the 
others. They never rail at their people for enjoying 
innocent amuſements; hut they have too great a re- 
gard for their own character to. join with them, well 
knowing, that however agreeable thoſe things may be 
to the laity, they muſt yer fink that of the cler- 

man into contempt, and take off that force which 

is exhortations would otherwiſe have. 


er. n. 
Topographical Deſcription of the LOTHIANS., 


— 5 
I. LINLITHGOW, or WST Lornian. 
O enetring the ſhire ot Linlithgow, the firſt 


place that preſents itſelf is a ſmall] town called 
TorPHiIcCan, where the knights of Malta had a con- 
vent, of which there are (till ſome conſiderable re- 
mains. The houſes in this town are, in general, 
very mean buildings; nor is there any public ſtrue- 
ture that merits particular deſcription. . 

In the neighbourhood of Tor; hican are ſeveral mo- 
numents of antiquity, ſuch as alters, temples, &c. 
but as they are not Britiſh works, it is reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe they were erected by the Romans ſoon after 
they built the wall of Antoninus. 

LintiTAaGow, commonly called L1raGow, which 
gives name to the ſhire, is pleaſantly ſituated on the 
fide of a ſmall lake, and conſiſts principally of one 
open ſtreet, in which are ſeveral handſome houſes. 
It was a place of great repute under the Scottiſh kings 
of the Stewart family; and here James V. built a 
moſt magnificent palace, in which his unfortunate 
daughter Mary was born. It is at preſent in à very 
ruinous condition, having been long neglected ; but 
there is ſtill ſo much of it left as to convey an idea of 
its original grandeur.” The ſituation is as pleaſant 
as can poſſibly be conceived, being on a riſing 

ound near the lake, and before it is a fine terrace, 
with walks ſhaded with trees. The front is adorned 
with two ſtately towers, and in the middle court is a 
magnificent fountain, on which ſtatues are placed, 
and the water iſſues from them in the moſt beautiful 
manner. The apartments are lofty and ſpacious, 
and on ſome of them are inſcriptions, intimating, 
that the princes Henry and Charles, ſons of James 
VI. viſited them. ; 
_ Adjoining to the palace is St. Michael's church, 
which formerly belonged to it, and here the kings of 
Scotland attended divine ſerve. In this church James 


V. inflituted the military order of the Thiſtle, and | 


erected ſtalls in the choir for the knights in the 
ſame manner as at Windſor. 

On the 23d of January 1570, James Stewart, na- 
tural ſon of James V. earl of Murray, and regent of 
Scotland, was ſhot in this town, by James Hamilton, 
of Bothwell-haugh, eſquire. Hamilton was one of 
thoſe gentlemen who had fought for the queen at the 
battle of Langſide, where he was taken priſoner, and 
ſentenced to be hanged. He had the good fortune, 
however, to make his eſcape, and his eſtate was given, 
by the regent, to one of his favourites, Hamilton's 
lady was an heireſs, and had an eftate, to which ſhe 
retired, after her huſband's was forfeited ; but there 
the hand of tyranny would not ſuffer her to reſt, 


. 


| and fir James Kirkaldy having been in France to re- 


| of James VI. this caſtle was conſidered as a place oi 


famy, in the moſt barbarous, inhuman and 
manner, ſtripped the lady naked, and — 
into the fields, in a cold, ſnowy night, where (h 

became raving mad, and died within a few days . 

Hamilton was at this time in France, and when he 
heard in what an ignominious and barbarous manner 
his lady had been treated, he ſwore he would be _ 
venged on the regent, which he accompliſhed in the 
tollowing manner : | | 2 

Having landed in Scotland, he heard that t | 
had been on a circuit to the weſt, and that — —— 
return through Linlithgow to Edinburgh, where he 
had ſummoned a parliament to meet. Hamilton pla- 
ced himſelf in the wooden gallery of an empty =. 
that fronted the high ſtreet, through which he knew 
the regent would pals, where he thought he could not 
miſs his aim. He laid a large feather-bed on the floor 
that his feet might not be heard, and hung ſome black 
cloth at each ſide of the window, that his ſhadow 
might not be ſeen, The next ſcheme was to cut a 
hole with a knife, a little below the lattice, juſt bj 
enough to admit his fuſee. S 

To complete his ſecurity in eſcaping, he had exa- 
- mined the back gate of the houſe, where, finding it 
too low to admit of a man on horſeback, with the 
aſſiſtance of his ſervant he removed the lintel, and 
kept his horſe ready ſaddled and bridled in the fable. 

Every neceſſary preparation being thus made, the 
regent at length arrived, mounted on horſeback, and 
the ſtreet being crouded with his attendants, and the 
ordinary people who flocked to ſee him, he was ohlj- 
ged to make a ſtop juft before the houſe where Hami!- 
ton was pofted, which gave the latter a favourable 
opportunity of executing his intentions, and the re- 
gent was ſhot dead with a ſingle bullet juſt under the 
navel, 

The confuſion was fo great that it was a conſidera- 
ble time before the diſcovery could be made from 
whence the ſhot came ; and on examining the houſe 
no perſon could be found, for Hamilton, with his 
ſervant, immediately after the fact was committed, 
mounted their horſes and eſcaped to the welt, where 
they got on board a ſhip and landed ſafely in France, 

With reſpe& to the town of Linlithgow, it is a 
very neat place, moſt of the houſes being built of 
ſtone. The town-hall is a handſome ſtructure, as is 
alſo the houſe where the ſheriffs court is held. The 
inhabitants carry on a great manufacture of linen, and 
bleach it with So water of the lake, which is noted 
for its whitening quality. They likewiſe enjoy a to- 
lerable ſhare of trade by means of a good harbour on 
the Forth, where they have built a cuftom-houſe, 
and magazines or warehouſes for the reception of 
goods, | 

About two miles to the north of Linlithgow is 3 
ſmall place called BLAcKENESS, where ſome little trade 
is carried on by the inhabitants to Holland. 

Adjoining to this place is the fort or caſtle of Black- 
neſs, uſed in former times as a ſtate priſon ; out at 
preſent there are ſome guns mounted on it, and here 
two companies of invalids conſtantly do duty. 

During the time of the four regents, in the miniſtry 
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great ſtrength ; and the following circumſtances that 
happened in it evinces to what a degree ferocity and 
perfidy may be carried by a people engaged in a civil 
war among themſelves. a 

The governor of the caſtle held it for the queen, 
ceive money for the garriſon, landed here; but tlie 
perfidious governor put him in jrons, left the care of 
the garriſon to his deputy, and ſet off to Edinburgh, 
to inform Morton the regent of the ſteps he had 
taken. f 

In the mean time the ſoldiers, who loved Kirkaldy, 
ſeized the deputy, put him in irons, and gave the 
command to Sir James. Information of this being 
brought to the regent, he reſolved to beſiege the caſ- 
tle ; but finding it would be attended with many dit- 
ficulties, and. diſconcert ſome of his other ſchemes, 


The regent ſent one Ballantyne, and ſome officers to 
take poſſeſſion of her eſtate, who, to their eternal in- 


he had recourſe to a ſtratagem. 


During the time fir James had been in France, 
Morton 


ScorLAN b.] 


Morten had debauched his lady, and well knowing 
that as ſhe had broke her marriage vow, her lewdneſs 
would induce her to diſſemble, he determined to 
make her the principal inſtrument of executing his 
deſign againſt fir James. 

Being fully inſtructed in the part ſhe was to act, 
the pertidious lady went to the caſtle to her injured 
hutband, who had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of her infi- 
delity, and was received with open arms. She re- 


mained with him till towards the evening, when pre- 


tending that ſhe was obliged to return the fame night, 
her fond huſband being atraid leſt any thing ſhould 
happen to her, imprudently accompanied her part of 
the way, with ſome of the garriſon, where a party was 
laid concealed to intercept both him and his men. 

Sir James was taken priſoner and hanged at Edin- 
burgh, with five of his men; but his perfidious lady 
did not enjoy the fruit of her treachery long, for 
within a week after (he was found ſtrangled in her 
bed, probably at the inſtigation of Morton, who 
wanted to get rid of her. 

A little to the welt of Blackneſs is a large, irregular 
town, called BokRowsTOWNEss, ſituated on the 
ſouth bank of the Forth, which is here about four 
miles broad. It is a very populous place, and the 
inhabitants carry on a conſiderable trade to the Baltic. 
They employ many ſhips in the coal trade, both to 
Holland and England, and ſome of the merchants 
acquire great fortunes. They have alſo a conſiderable 
ſhare in the fiſhery carried on at Greenland; ſo that 
upon the whole it is one of the richeſt towns, with 
reſpect to trade, in this part ot Scotlaud. 

Near this place is KENNE1L, one of the ſeats of the 
duke of Hamilton, pleaſantly ſituated on a rifing 
ground that overlooks the Forth. The building is 
ſpacious and handſome; and the inſide is decorated 
with many fine paintings, executed by the moſt re- 
nowned artiſts. The gardens are laid out with great 
taſte, and in different parts of them are fine canals, 
which contribute to make the whole have a delightful 
appearance. 

ABERCORN, called by Bede ABERCURRING, was 
formerly a place of repute, and famous for having a 
rich monaſtery, of which there are not at preſent any 
remains. The town is built in a very pleaſant fituta- 
tion, but it has ſo declined as to be little better than 
a village, not having any ſtructure that merits parti- 
cular deſcription. The Roman wall erected by An- 
toninus was begun at this place, from whence it 
extended to Kirk Patrick on the Frith of Clyde. 

At a ſmall diſtance from Abercorn is the feat of 
the earl of Hopeton, one of the moſt magnificent 
ſtructures in Scotland, and _ ſuperior to many in 
England. It is built of fine tree-ftone, and conſiſts 
of a ſquare front, with wings on each fide, joined to 
it by colonades. The front is curiouſly enriched with 
pilaſters of the Corinthian order, and the gallery is 
adorned with many capital paintings. The gardens 
are very extenſive, and laid out in the moſt elegant 
manner. The houſe is ſituated on an eminence, and 
commands a proſpect not to be equalled. From the 
front is an uninterrupted view of the Forth, from 
Stirling to the Baſs, which is in length forty miles. 
On the other ſide the Forth is ſeen the ſhire of Fife, 
above twenty towns, ſeveral old caſtles now in ruins, 
Ochel Hills, with many other things ; and the whole 
is compleated by the number of veſſels that are con- 
ſtantly ſailing up and down the Forth. | 

Near Hopeton-houſe is SouTH Queen's Ferry, 
ſo called .o diſtinguith it from a town on the oppoſite 
ſide of the Forth, which is here not above two miles 
broad. It was at this place that Margaret, ſiſter of 
Edgar Atheling, landetl, when Malcolm Canmere 
was ſtruck with her beauty, and married her. She 
often reſided in the royal palace of Dumferling, and 
always croſſed here, by which it acquired the name of 
the Queen's Ferry. Boats are conſtantly paſſing from 
hence over to Fife, ſo that the place is always tull of 
company; but the ſtreets are irregular, and the 
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houſes meanly built. The only ſtructure worthy of 
notice is the church, which is a handſome gothic edi- 
hce, and contains ſeveral antient monuments. 

In the middle of the Forth, directly oppoſite the 
town, is a rock, or iſland, called Garvie, where are 
the remains of an old caſtle, which have a venerable 


appearance. At this place, in cold weather, may be 


ſcen thouſands of ſea-gulls, ſome flying, and others 
ſwimming in the water. They are about the ſize of a 
{mall duck, and entirely white except the beak and 
feet. The people ſometimes ſhoot them, but the 
fleſh has ſo fiſhy a taſte, that few chuſe to eat them. 

A little to the eaſt of Queen's Ferry, on a riſing 
ground, is a pleaſant village called Darmener, in 
which are many handſome houſes belonging to gentle- 
men who have eſtates in the neighbourhood. 

Oppoſite to this village, on the banks of the Forth, 
is BARNBOUGLE, the feat of the noble family of 
Primroſe, earls of Roſeberry. It is an antient ſtrue- 
ture ; but ſtanding extremely low, there is no proper 
view to be had of it, except from the ſea. The gar- 
dens are laid out in the taſte of the laſt century, ſo 
that they cannot be called elegant ; but notwithſtand- 
ing the low fituation, there are ſome fine proſpects 
over the Forth, and the oppoſite ſhore of Fife. 

To the ſouth of Barnbougle is a village called 
NewL1sTON, Where the earl of Stair had a ſeat; and 
here his lordſhip's remains were depoſited. 

Proceeding about two miles to the eaſt of this vil- 
lage we come to the river Almond, which divides 
this ſhire from that of Edinburgh. A little to the 
right of the'bridge, on this fide the river, is the ſeat 
of the honourable Charles Hope Wier, one of the 
moſt beautiful manſions in Scotland. It ſtands in the 
middle of a fine park, and the proſpects from it are 
the moſt delighttul that can be conceived. The en- 
trance to the houle is through a fine walk, ſhaded 
with tall trees, and on the gate are two curious ſta- 
tues, carved in ſtone, On each fide of the walk are 
fine pieces of water, deſigned with judgment, and 
finiſhed with elegance, having along the ſides ſeats 
for people to reſt on, and proper places to ſtand for 
enjoying the pleaſure of angling. 

The front of the houſe preſents the ſpectator with 
every thing beautiful and elegant, without any of 
thoſe unneceſſary decorations that always diſtinguiſh a 
falſe taſte. The front is majeſtic, adorned with Co- 
rinthian pilaſters, and the wings, like thoſe of Hope= 
ton houſe, are joined by colonades. 

From the houſe to the banks of the river are many 
beautiful plantations ; and there is a bridge made of 
rough ſtones, from whence is a fine proſpect of the 
water falling over ſeveral caſcades, 

The whole of this delightful feat convinces us, 
that nothing can ſet off the beauties of nature, but a 
ſound judgment and a true taſte, In real beauty, as 
in true merit, there is a fixed rule, which admits of 
no medium ; a line beyond which we cannot go. Art 
is but the handmaid-of Nature, and when we viewed 
theſe delightful gardens, we could not help reflecting 


on the great works of Providence, which brought to 


our remembrance the following lines of the late Dr. 
Watts : 


Nature in every dreſs 
Her humble homage pays, 

And finds a thouſand ways t'expreſs 
Thine undiſſembled praiſe, 


In native white and red 
The flower and lily ſtand, 

And free from pride their beauties ſpread 
To ſhew thy ſkilful hand. 


The lark mounts up the ſky, 
With unambitious ſong, 
And bears her Maker's praiſe on high, 
Upon her artleſs tongue. 
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FT ER crofling the river Avon, over a handſome 


A ſtone bridge, and entering this ſhire, the firſt place 
that preſents itſelf is a ſmall town, called CRemorD. 


It is pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the Forth, 


which is here about ſix miles broad ; but at preſent it 
is a very poor place, being chiefly inhabited by filher- 
men. t 
This town is of great antiquity, for it appears to 
have been of ſome repute under the Romans after 
they had entered this diſtrict of the iſland into what 
they called the province of Valentia. Many Roman 
antiquities have been dug up near it, particularly 
ſome coins of the emperor Veſpaſian, from which we 
may naturally conclude that it was one of the places 
where Julius Agricola fixed a ſtation when he went 
into the north againſt the Caledonians. As a proot 
of this there are the remains of a Roman camp in a 
part of the eſtate belonging to fir John Ingliſh, 
which appears to have been ſtrongly fortified with a 
ditch and rampart. 

Adjoining to Cremord is BarrinGToON, one of 
'the ſeats of the earl of March, but that nobleman 
has not reſided in it for ſome years paſt. It is a very 
handſome ſtructure ſituated in the center of a fine 
park, which is three miles in circumference, and en- 
cloſed with a ſtrong wall. 2 

The country from this place to Edinburgh, which 
is only about four miles, is finely cultivated, except to 
the ſouth-weſt, where a large hill riſes up, and pre- 
ſents no other view than that of a few ſheep grazing 
on its ſides. - Adjoining to the road are many gentle- 
men's ſeats, built in the modern taſte, and incloſed 
with extenſive gardens laid out in the moſt elegant 
manner. ; | 

The great improvements made on this ſpot. have 
taken place within theſe few years; for although the 
ſoil is equal to any in England, yet by a ſtrange. ne- 

le&, or the indolence of the people, it has heretofore 
been ſuffered to lie in a very uncultivated (tate. The 
inhabitants, however, have found the advantage ari- 
ſing from induſtry, and this part of the country is now 
equally rich in produce to any in Britain. : 

The high road from Cremord to the city of Edin- 
burgh is exceeding good, and the prodigious number 
of people that are conſtantly reſorting to the metro- 
polis, and returning from it to the Queen's Ferry, 
-makes it-very agreeable. The Forth and the caſtle 
appear to great advantage, and the nearer we ap- 
proach the capital, the buſy ſcenes preſent themſelves 
ſo faſt, that a ſtranger would ſuppoſe it was ſtill the 
ſeat of royalty. ; $7? 

EDINBURGH, the capital of the ſhire to which it 
gives name, and of all Scotland, is a very large, po- 
pulous and ancient city, ſituated 388 miles north of 
London, in 55 deg. 58 min. north Jatitude, and 3 
deg. weſt longitude. It was formerly the royal ſeat 
of its kings and parliaments, as it is ſtill of the ſu- 
preme courts of judicature, particularly the court of 
ſeſſion, one of whom is ſtiled lord-prefident ; the juſ- 
ticiary court, commiſſary court, &c. i 

The origin of the name of this city, like that of 
many other places, is not certainly known. The 
firſt time we find it mentioned is in the tenth century, 
when it was called Caſtrum Puelarum, that is, the 
Maiden Caſtle, but that appellation refers to the 
caſtle only. The next time we find it mentioned is 
in the reign of Malcolm Canmore, when it is called 
Caſtrum Allatum, that is the Winged Caſtle, which 
epithet is ſuppoſed to have ariſen from two high 


rocks, reſembling wings, that ſtand at a ſmall dif- | 


The ftreets are cleaned early every morning. Once 
the inhabitants paid for the cleaning ; but at preſent it 15 
paid by the city, and is rented at 4 or gool. per annum. 
ln the cloſes, or allies, the people are very apt to fling 
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mw from the 8 one on each ſide. In that age 
e city was not the metropolis of Scotl in- 
_ fo _ 3 e 
illiam of Malmſbury calls it Valla Doroſ. 

is, the Doleful Valley; * the latter Sites ma 
it by the name of Edinium, and at length we find it 
ealled Edinburgenſis, from whence its preſent name 
is derived, 

This antient and opulent eity poſſeſſes a boldneſs 
and grandeur of fituation not to be conceived. It is 
built on the edges and fides of a vaſt ſloping rock, of 
a great and precipitous height at the upper extremity 
and the ſides declining very quick and ſteep into a 
plain. The view of the houſes at a diſtance ſtrikes 
the traveller with wonder ; their own loftineſs, im- 
proved by their almoſt aerial ſituation, gives them a 
look of magnificence not to be found in any other 
part of Great Britain. All theſe conſpicuous build. 
ings, which form the upper part of the city, are of 
ſtone, and make a handſome appearance: they are in 
general ſix or ſeven ſtories high in front; but by rea- 
ſon of the declivity of the hill much higher backward : 
one in particular, called Babel, has about twelve or 
thirteen ſtories. Every houſe has a common ſtair- 
caſe, and every ſtory is the habitation of a ſeperate 
family. This mode of building is attended with 
great inconvenience, notwithſtanding the utmoſt care 
in the article of cleanlineſs is in general obſerved. 

The common complaint of the ftreets of Edin- 
burgh — filthy has been long removed by the great 
vigilance of its magiſtrates *, and the ſevere puniſh- 
ment of thoſe who offend in any groſs degree +. It 
muſt be obſerved, that the manner in which this city 
1s built aroſe from the turbulence of the times in which 
it was in vogue; every one was deſirous of getting as 
near as poſſible to the protection of the caſtle, the 
houſes were erowded together, and we may ſay, piled 
one upon another, merely from the principle of ſe- 
curity. 

The public buildings in Edinburgh are numerous, 
and many of them are exceeding magnificent. In 
deſcribing theſe we ſhall proceed in as regular a man- 
ner as poſſible, beginning with the caſtle, once a place 
of great ſtrength, and now the principal magazine for 
ſtores in this part of the iſland, as the Tower is in 
London. | 

This antient fortreſs, which is ſituated at the weſ- 
tern extremity of the city, is a ſpacious and extenſive 
ſtructure. It ſtands on a lofty rock riſing to a great 
heighth, and inacceſſible on all ſides, except that lead- 
ing to the city, where there is a deep trench faced 
with ſtone, and a bridge drawn up every night, as alſo 
on Sundays during diyine ſervice. Ihe upper part 
of the rock is encompaſſed with a wall, in many 
places of which great guns are planted. There are 
allo ſeveral other batteries on eminences riſing higher 
than the wall, and the battery facing the city, called 
the Half Moon, has twenty guns, each carrying eigh- 
teen pound balls. 

On entering the caſtle, we come to a guard of in- 
valids under the command of- a ferjeant, who gives 
every perſon a ticket gratis, which admits him to a 
fight of the whole place, without being at any expence, 
except paying a diſcretionary compliment to the per- 
ſon who attends. | 

After paſſing the invalids we come to an elegant 
new guard-houſe, where a commiſſioned officer, 
with a company of regular forces, mounts guard 
every day. | 

In a direct line from this guard-houſe, the road 
is carried by great induſtry to the principal entrance 
of the caſtle. It is a very lofty ſtructure, with iron 
gates at each end, and in the center is an aperture, 


through which an iron .portcullis uſed to be dropt 
PX | down 


out their filth, &c. without regarding who paſſes ; but if any 
perſon receives an injury he may call every inhabitant of the 
houſe it came from to account, and make them prove the 


delinquent, who is always puniſhed with a heavy fine. 
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down in former times, after the enemy had got poſ- 
ſeſſion of the outer part of the building. 

On a riſing ground, or rather a piece of the rock, 
within the outer gate is a ſtrong battery of large pieces 
of ordnance; and alittle farther the road divides into 
three parts, one leading to the north-weſt part of the 


, caſtle, the ſecond to the principal ſquare, in which 


are the officers apartments, and the other to, the Halt 
Moon, where the main guard is kept, and where 
there is a parade much like that in St. Jame's Park, 
London. 5 ; : 

The powder magazine is an antient gothic ſtruc- 
ture, built in the form of a church, and was moſt pro- 
bably uſed for divine ſervice ſo long ago as the reign 
of Malcolm Canmore, who often reſided here, and 
whoſe queen died in it. 

At a little diſtance from it is the armory, a new 
edifice, where all ſorts of arms are depoſited for the 
uſe of the foldiers ; and of late years an arſenal has 
been erected for the reception of great guns, and every 
branch belonging to the artillery. 

The deputy-governor's houſe is a very handſome 
ſtructure, and was formerly a royal palace, in one of 
the apartments of which king James VI. was born, 
Near it is the church or chapel, where divine ſervice 
is performed twice every Sunday by a preſbyterian 
miniſter, who has a houſe to reſide in, and a ſalary of 
fifty pounds a year. ty 

The barracks are towards the ſouth-weſt ; and in 
the north-welt part are ſeveral new buildings for the 
uſe of the garriſon, moſt of which have been erected 
ſince the laſt rebellion in 1745. 

The ſteepeſt part of the rock is that towards the 
ſouth, and inſtead of a wall it has a lofty range of 
buildings, in the lower part of which great guns are 
planted. Moſt of theſe buildings, which in the in- 
ſide form a ſmall ſquare, are inhabited by the military 
officers, and ſuch others as belong to the garriſon. 

As this caſtle has been heretofore of great import- 
ance, and ſituated in the center of a warlike nation, 
we need not wonder that it ſhould have been the the- 
atre of many ſingular events. Of theſe, the moſt 
remarkable are the following : 

During the minority of James II. when lord Li- 
vingſton was regent, and lord Crichton chancellor, 
the young king was under the tuition of the Jatter, 
and the queen mother being willing to have him in 
her own hands, made a viſit to the chancellor in the 
caſtle, where ſhe remained about a-week, and then 
ordered a veſſel to be ready to carry her from Leith 
to Stirling. Crichton, although extremely vigilant, 
had no ſuſpicion of the queen, and theretore with- 
out ever imagining what would happen, ſuffered the 
young king to viſit his mother at her apartments as 
often as he pleaſed. : We 

The ſcheme, however, was ſo deeply laid, that it 
was almoſt impoſſible for human forekght to prevent 
it from taking effect. Under pretence that the king 
was faſt aſleep, and that his mother wanted to depart 
without taking farewell of him, the chancellor was 
duped, and the prince N in a cheſt, till the 

ggage was put on board at Leith. 
en * chancellor found himſelf deceived, he 


made propoſals to the regent at Stirling, and a recon- 


ciliation taking place between theſe two powerful no- 
blemen, it was jointly agreed, that they ſhould unite 
their intereſt together, in order to depreſs the family 
of the Douglas's, who were then become formidable 
rivals to the regal authority. 

Accordingly they ſent an invitation to the earl of 
Douglas, and his brother, in the name ot the king, 
(who, in conſequence of the reconciliation between 
the chancellor and regent, was brought back to the 
caſtleof Edinburgh) invitingthem toan entertainment, 
and the two fimple youths, not ſuſpecting any injury, 
came to the place without any attendants, except a few 
domeſtics, and were apparently received with every 
demonſtration of kindneſs by the regent and chancel- 
lor, the young king being preſent at the ſame time. 


A ſumptuous entertainment was provided, of which. 


all the company partook ; but juſt when the laſt courſe 
was ſuppoſed to be ready, a bull's head was brought 
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in, and ſet upon the table. This being, according to 
the barbarous notion of that age, an indication, 
that ſome perſons in the company were to loſe their 
lives, young Douglaſs and his brother ſtarted up in 
ſyrprize, but were immediately laid hold of, and be- 
headed before the window of the banquetting room. 

The young king ſolicited in vain to ſave their lives, 
but .the ferocious regent and chancellor were too 
eager to enjoy their eſtates to grant their ſovereign's 
requeſt, and therefore, contrary to the laws of hoſpi- 
tality, and in direct violation of juſtice and humagity, 
ſuffered both the young noblemen to die by the hands 
of the executioner, | 

Another tragical event took place in this caſtle, on 
the 11th of March 1556, namely the murder of Da- 
vid Rizzio, ſecretary to Mary queen of Scots. Two 
parties took their riſe at that time in Scotland ; but as 
we haye not any connection with either, we ſhall re- 
late the affair juſt as it happened, with the motives 
which induced the queen to retain that man in her 


ſervice, and thoſe that inſtigated the nobility to mur- 


der him. 

Mary of Guiſe, mother of queen Mary, had brought 
Rizzio into Scotland as one of her attendants, at 
which time he was ſomewhat advanced in age. When 
Mary of Guiſe died, he was ſtrongly recommended 
to her daughter, who made choice of him, firſt, be= 
cauſe he was a foreigner, and, ſecondly, becauſe ſhe 
was little acquainted with the manners and cuſtoms 
of the Scots, having been brought up at the court of 
France. 

Rizzio was a native of Savoy, meanly born, but of 
a moſt penetrating wit, ſtrictly honeſt and faithful to 
his roval miſtreſs ; but proud, haughty, domineering 
and inſolent, particularly to the Scotch nobility, who 
could not bear the thoughts of being inſulted by one 
who was a ſtranger, and had no other intereſt in the 
country, except the ſmiles of his ſovereign. | 

The queen was at this time ſix months gone with 
child, and as Rizzio (who was her ſecretary) could 
not eaſily be got from her preſence, the taking awa 
his life was at firſt conſidered as likely to be attended 
with many difficulties ; but as it ſeldom happens that 
thoſe who intend to commit murder are deſtitute of 
means, ſo we find the Scotch nobility contriving a 
ſcheme, that not only anſwered their purpoſe, but alſo 


{ ſecured them from puniſhment, the uſual conſequence 


of ſuch treacherous actions. 

They formed themſelves into an aſſociation, and 
when the ſcheme was ripe for execution, they not 
only acquainted the king of their intentions, but alſo 
perſuaded him to ſign it, telling him that things 
would never take a proper turn till Rizzio was diſ- 


patched. 


The thoughtleſs young prince believed all they ſaid, 
and in the evening, as the queen was ſitting at ſupper 
with the counteſs of Mar, and the ſecretary attend- 
ing, the king, with eight or ten of the nobles, ſud- 
denly burſt open the door, and entered the room. 

Alarmed at the fight of ſo many armed men, the 
queen haſtily aſked her huſband what was the matter; 
to which he anſwered coolly, that ſhe need not be 
frighted, for they were only come to murder the vil- 
lain Rizzio. | | 

The devoted victim finding it impoſſible to eſcape, 
ran behind the queen, and folded his arms round her 
body, in hopes the conſpirators would pay ſome re- 
gard to the perſon of their ſovereign, who begged, in 
the moſt earneſt manner, they would not murder 
him ; but it he had been guilty of any crime, to 
bring him to a legal trial. | 

In the mean time Rizzio cried aloud for mercy, but 


all in vain; for Douglas, a natural brother of the 


earl of Morton, ſeized the king's dagger, and thruſt 
it with ſuch violence into the ſecretary's body, that 
he was obliged to leave it, not being able to pull it 
out. The ſtroke made Rizzio redouble his cries; but 
fainting with the loſs of blood, he let go his hold of 
the queen, and the ear] of Ruthven, with ſome others, 
dragged him into the court, and put a period to his 
exiſtence. f 
In conſequence of this bloody tranſaction, an alarm 
5 | Way 
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was ſoon ſpread that the queen's life was in danger, 
and all the citizens immediately took up arms for her 
relief; but the. and the king having ſhewed them- 
ſelves from one of the windows of the caſtle, the 
people were ſatisfied of the falficy of the rumour, and 
quietly dilperfed ; and the perpetrators of the crime 
elcaped that puniſhment their infamy juſtly merited. 
If we conſider the circumſtances attending this mur- 
der, it will appear one of the moſt daring to be met 
with in the annals of this or any other country. It 
was in the pretence of an amiable young queen hx 
months gone with child ; and had no regard been 
paid to her rank as a ſovereign, or had not the 
wretches been deſtitute of humanity, they would have 
conſidered, that the fright might have occafioned an 
abortion, and probably deprived them both of a queen 
and an heir to the throne. But barbarians are as del- 
titute of pity, as lions and tigers are of reaſon. 
This barbarous tranſaction made a lafting impreſ- 
fion on the mind of the queen, and as it is morally 


impoſſible for a woman (more efpecially of ſuch dil- | 


tinguiſhed dignity) to forgive an affront, ſo there is 
great reaſon to believe that the death of the king, 
which happened within a year after, was reſolved on 
from this period. 

The ferocity of the Scottiſh nobility in that age was 
owing to the liberties they had taken during fix mino- 
rities, when they uſed to commit the greateſt outra- 
Fre and even plunder and diſtreſs their poor tenants. 

hey wiſhed to get rid of the queen as ſoon as they 
had an heir of her body, and to that may be aſeribed 
all-the bloodſhed that followed. 

The queen was delivered of a ſon in this caſtle, on 
the Tgth of June following, who afterwards aſcended 
the throne of England by the title of James I. in con- 
ſequence of Margaret, daughter of Henry VII. having 
married James IV. of Scotland, his majeſty's great 
grandfather. 

Soon after the birth of the prince, the Scottiſh no- 
bility, who were determined at all events to dethrone 
the queen, obliged her to ſign a renunciation of the 
crown ; the confequence of which was, that they di- 
vided into two parties, and when the earl of Morton 
was appointed regent, they broke out into open hoſ- 
tilities. | 

Sir John Kirkaldy, who had been ſome years gover- 
nor of the caſtle, refuſed to acknowledge Morton as 
regent ; but an army being ſent from England, under 
the command of Sir William Drury, they opened 
trenches, and erected a battery of 30 great guns, 
which began to play upon the garriſon, 
tinued firing during a whole week, in which tine two 
of the towers were beat down, as was alſo a great part 
of the wall. At length, on the 26th of May, 1573, 

Art aſfault was given about ſeven in the morning, 
which continued for about three hours, when the 
Engliſh were obliged to retreat with conſiderable Jofs. 

Sir John, however, finding he could not keep the 
caſtle much longer, furrendered himſfelt to Drury, 

upon a moſt ſolemn promiſe that he ſhould be reſtored 


to his eſtate ; but the perfidious commander ſold him 


to the regent, with ſeveral other gentlemen, who 
were a!l hanged in the graſs market, according to the 
regent's directions, and their heads fixed on the moſt 
conſpicuous part of the caſtle wall. 

This caſtle ſurrendered to Cromwell after the bat- 
tle of Dunbar, and at the revolution, the duke of 


Gordon held it for king James; but an army being 


ſent to take it, he ſurrendered upon articles of capitu- 


lation. 7 


After the battle of Preſton Pans, in 1745, the re- 


bels opened trenches on the caſtle hill, that is, the 


hill leading to the city ; but general Preſton fired up- 
on them from the half moon, and killed an officer 
with three men, ſo that they abandoned the enter- 
prize before night. The garriſon made fome ſallies 
upon the rebels at different times, and unfortunately 


ſome of the townſmen were killed, particularly one 


Mr., Paton, a young gentleman, as he was croſſing 
the High-ſtreet, 

Among the rebels was one Mr. Taylor, a ſhoe- 
maker in Edinburgh, a vain concerted fellow, who 


hey con- 


had obtained from the Pretender a captain : 
ſion, and ſuch an opinion had he of is —— 
he undertook to get in over the ſouth-weſt wall. and 
ſurprize the garriſon; but the governor having notice 
of his deſign, ſent a ſmall body of men, who took 
_ and his party priſoners. : 
aving thus mentioned every neceſſar i 

relative to the caſtle of Edinburch. we be 
ceed to a deſcription of the other public Arafturenaher 
ornament this fpacious and opulent city, which we 
mall do in as regular an order as their reſpective ſitu 
ations will admit. : 

On leaving the caſtle, and proceeding through fine 
gravel walks to the eaſt, we enter the Hizh-frreet 
which, were it not for ſome few obſtructions, would 
be one of the fineſt in Europe, At that end of it next 
the caſtle is a noble refervoir, from whence the ut 
is ſupplied with water, conveyed to the houſes and 
public places through leaden pipes, from a collection 
ot ſprings about three miles ſouth-weſt of the city 
That there may always be a ſufficiency of water in 
caſes of fire, as well as to ſupply the citizens, 230 
tons are kept in the ciſtern ; and if there is any ap- 
pearance of ſcarcity, an officer is {ent through all the 
public ſtreets to give notice to the people to provide 
water ſufficient to ſerve them two or three days, dur- 
mg which time the pipes are ſtopped till the ciſtern is 

The ciftern is encloſed with a ſtone wall; and near it 
is the houſe of the perſon employed to keep it in repair 
and look after the water. To him all complaints are 
made by thoſe who think themſelves not properly 
fupplied ; and if he cannot redreſs the grievance, he 
is obliged to give notice to the magiſtrates ; for the 
water-works are the property of the city, and not 
like the New River at London, in private hands. f 

This part of the great high ſtreet is called the Caſ- 
tle Hill, and at the bottom of it ſtands the weigh- 
houſe, with warehouſes over it. At this weigh-houſe 
the ſtreet opens very wide, and is called the Lawn 
Market, propably becauſe many linen-drapers had 
formerly ſhops in it, but at preſent the thops conſiſt 
of a variety of genteel trades. 

The proſpect at the eaſt end of this part af the 
ſtreet is greatly obſtructed by a ſet of buildings that 
remain a diſgrace to the city. They are called the 
Lucken Booths, and conſiſt of a long row of houſes 
chiefly inhabited by mercers, glovers and haberdaſh- 
ers; and on the north fide of the ſtreet, oppolite to 
theſe, are the ſhops of ironmongers, and other dealers 
in that way of buſineſs, 

At a ſmall diſtance from the Lucken Booths is the 
Talbooth, or city priſon, in which,-as appears from 
the Hiſtory of Scotland, many of their parliaments 
were formerly held, as alſo the ſeſſion and other ſu- 
preme courts. It is an old ftone building, very ftrong, 
is ſpacious within, and contains many different apart- 
ments for the confinement of priſoners. It is re— 
markable that all the criminals, not only in Edin- 
burgh, but throughout Scotland, are allowed three 
pence a day, which they have the liberty of jaying 
out at their own diſcretion, | 

Near the talbooth is St. Giles's church, a ſpacious 
and venerable ſtructure, with a lofty ſpire, terminated 
by an open cupola, repreſenting an imperial crown. 
It was built upwards of four hundred years ago for a 
provoſt and ſecular prieſts ; but when the reformation 
took place, it was made one of the pariſh churches, in 
which ſtate it continued till 1633, when Charles J. 
erected Edinburgh into a biſhoprie, and ordered this 
to be the cathedral. 

The building is at preſent divided by partition 
walls into four different churches or kirks, belonging 
to different pariſhes, in each of whici: divine ſervice 
is performed every Sunday. 

That part called the New Church conſiſts of the 
choir, which is exceeding ſpacious and handſome. It 
has galleries all round, and fronting the pulpit is a 
throne for the ſovereign, where the high-commiſſioner 
fits during the meeting of the general aſſembly. The 
gallery at the weſt end 1s for the uſe of the lords of 


the ſeſſion, who walk, with a mace before them, » 
| UC 
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the church on Sundays in the forenoon, all dreſſed 


in their robes. The lord provolt, magiſtrates and 


rown-council ſit in a gallery near the throne, and 
walk alſo in proceſſion with their mace and ſword 


carried before them. I Re x 
In the ſouth iſle of the New Church is a large 


room wainſcoted off, where the general aſſembly. 


meet: and here alſo the ſynod and preſbytery of 
Edinburgh aſſemble at their ſtated periods. of 

The general aſſembly conſiſts of miniſters and el- 
ders deputed from every preſbytery in Scotland, who 


meet, not by the king's writ, but their appointment, 


ö 


about the latter end of May, and generally ſit about 


twelve or fifteen days. All appeals from the other in- 
ferior church judicatures are head before them, and 
their decree is ultimate. 

One of the Scotch peers is appointed by the king 
as high- commiſſioner; and on the firſt day of the al- 
ſembly he walks in proceſſion from his lodgings to 
the church, where he hears a ſermon, and then goes 
into the aſſembly- room, and produces his majeſty's 
commiſſion, which being read aud recorded, a mode- 
rator, or preſident is choſen, who immediately takes 
the chair, and conſtitutes the afſembly by prayer, at- 
ter which they proceed to buſineſs. All caules were 
formerly pleaded here by the clergy only, but of late 
years it has been cuſtomary, m ſome cales, to plead 
by council: however, that does net deprive the 
clergy of their privilege, tor they have ſtill a right to 
aſk ſuch queſtions as they may think proper. 

Fhat part of the cathedral called the Old Church 
conſiſts of the great croſs, over which is the tower; 


a 
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and in the fouth iſle are ſtuck up poles with the re- 


maining rags of ſome banners, ſaid to have been 
brought from Paleſtine; but they are much more 
probably ſome trophies taken by the Englith. _ 

The other two churches take up the weſt end of 
the cathedral, and are ſeparated by a wall. One of 
them is called the Talbooth Church, and the other 
Haddock's Hole, the laſt of which received its name 
from being once uſed as a place for the ſale of fiſh. 
Both theite churches have galleries all round, one 
above another, and on Sundays are generally crowded 
with people. - | 

In the tower of the cathedral is a ſet of bells, which 
are not rung out, but tunes are played on them by 
the hand with keys like a harpſichord. This is per- 
formed every day, except on Sundays and holidays, 
from half an hour after eleven till halt an hour atter 
twelve, by a man who has a yearly ſalary for it from 
the city. There are alſo four other bells in the tow- 


FI 


K 


er, two of which are rung on Sundays to call the 


people to church; and the others are only tolled 
when a fire happens, to give notice of it to the inha- 
bitants. The two laſt are very large, and on one of 
them is an inſcription, informing us that it was caſt 
in the year 1685. 

The clock of the cathedral ſtrikes both the hour 
and quarters in the ſame manner as St. Paul's in 
London, and under the eaſt dial-plate is a large 
globe, half black and half gilt, which ſhews the 
changes of the moon. 

On the ſouth ſide of the cathedral is the Parliament- 
ard or Cloſe. It is a large ſquare, ſurrounded partly 
y houſes, and partly by the parliament-houle and 

public offices. In the middle of the ſquare is an equeſ- 
trian ſtatue of king Charles II. in braſs, erected on a 
handſome pedeſtal at the charge of the city. The 
figure of the king is ſo exceedingly well proportioned, 
that it is eſteemed: the beſt of the kind in Europe. 

The parliament-houſe, which was built by king 
Charles I. in 1636, is a large and magnificent ftruc- 
ture. It is built of free-ſtone, and the top covered 


with lead; and the roof within is much more curious 
than that of Weſtminſter-hall. Over the grand en- 


trance are placed the arms of Scotiand, with the 


figures of Juſtice and Mercy for their ſupporters, be- 


neath which is this motto, Unis Uniorum, referring 
to the union of the two kingdoms. - 

The parliament of Scotland, like that of England 
before the reign of Edward III. conſiſted of one bo- 
dy, and ſat all in one houſe, though the conſtituent 
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members were much the ſame as at preſent. There 
was a throne for the king, or in his abſence the com- 
mithioner, and a (eat for the chancellor, who always 
lat as ſpeaker, but they had not a ſeparate houſe of 
commons, becauſe all fat in one rcom. The throne, 
and all the ſeats for the members are now removed, 
and the great hall is divided by a wooden ſereen, part 


of which is uſed in the fame manner as Weſtminſter- 


hall uſed to be, for ſhops or ſtalls for hardwaremen 
or bookſellers. Another diviſion is uſed as courts 
for the ſheriffs, commiſſaries, and other inferior 
courts, where ſmall debts are recovered, and ordinary 
diſputes terminated. The other divifion is for the 
lord ordinary, that is, one of the lords of ſeſſion, who 
lits to hear all cauſes in the firſt inſtance, before they 
are brought into the inner houſe. But this magiſtrate 
is changed every week; fo that all the lords, except 
the preſident, take it in rotation. 8 

Adjoining to the parbament-houſe is the Seſſion- 
Houſe, where the pretident and thirteen of the lords 
fit to hear and determine all cauſes in Jaw and equity. 
This court has a very auguſt appearance, and is a 
gs magnificent than either of thoſe in Weſtminſter- 

all, : 

The outer hall of the ſeflion-houſe is for the ſer- 
vants and officers to walk in, and there are fifteen 
wooden boxes, each baving on it the name of a judge, 


with a flit in the lid, through which are put all the pa- 


pers or petitions to their lordihips ; and at one corner 
is a room where they put on their robes. * 

Over the ſeſſion-houſe is a large room for the ba- 
rons of the exchequer, who judge in all matters rela- 
tive to the revenue; but this court having been eſta- 
bliſhed ſince the ugion, the proceedings are the ſame 
as in England. 1 f 

Beneath the ſeſſion-houſe is the lawyers or advo- 
cates library, founded in the reign of Charles II. It 
contains a noble collection of books, mtanuſcripts, 
medals and coins, with ſome Roman and other anti- 
quities. 

At the north end of the parliament houſe is the 
guildhall, or town-council-houſe; and over it is a 
room for the lords of the juſticiary, who try in all 
matters of a criminal nature, but if they happen to 
lit out of ſeſſion- time, the court is held in the ſeſſion- 
houſe. | : 

In the outer parliament houſe, where the lord ordi- 
nary ſits is a fine marble ſtatue of the late right ho- 
nourable Duncan Forbes, lord prefident of the ſeſ- 
ſion, under which is a Latin inſcription to the following 
import: | 5 


„The Faculty of Advocates, have, with pleaſure, 
erected this monument, to perpetuate the me- 
„ mory of Duncan Forbes, preſident of this 

ſupreme civil court ; a man of exemplary vir- 

tue, a valuable citizen, and a moſt upright 


judge. A. D. MDCCLU.” 
The greater part of the houſes in the parliament- 


| cloſe are inhabited by bookſellers and filver-ſmiths. 


In one of the houſes is kept the general poſt-office 
for Scotland, but it is under the direction of the poſt- 
maſter general of Great Britain. 

In the middle of the great high ſtreet, at a ſmall 


diſtance from the parliament-cloſe, was formerly a 
ine croſs, where proclamations were made, and where 


the merchants aſſembled to tranſact their, buſineſs ; 


but it was taken down in 1756. On the upper part 
of it was a fine ſtone twenty feet long, which had 


been gilt; but as the workmen were taking it down 
it broke in pieces. Tag | 
Near where the croſs. ſtood, on the north ſide of 


the ſtreet, is the Exchange, a noble ſtructure, and 


finithed on a very elegant plan; but ſo attached are 


the people to their old euſtoms, that although there is 
every conveniency for tranſacting of bufineſs, great 


part of them ſtill meet where the croſs ſtood. 
Over the Exchange is the Cuſtom-houſe ; and the 
piazzas beneath ate ornamented with many handſome 


hops. 


A little below the Exchange, in the center of the 


ſtreet; is the guard-houſe, where three con p.inies of 


men, 
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men, each conſiſting of twenty five, under the com- 


mand of three captains, ſerjeants and corporals, do- 


duty, in order to preferve the peace of the city ; but 
they are not military, being only common chairmen, 
or other labonrers, hired for that purpoſe, and have 
each ſix-pence per day ; but if they are found guilty of 
any miſbehaviour, they are immediately. diſcharged. 
Fhey are dreſſed in ſcarlet, faced with blue, and their 
captains have each an allowance of eighty pounds per 
annum. 

In this guard-houſe all perſons taken up on fuſpi- 
cion of crimes are lodged, before they are examined 
by a magiſtrate. | 

At the eaſt end of the guard-houſe is a place where 
the chimney-ſweepers wait till they are called for; two 
of them being obliged to fit up in the guard- houſe 
every night to be ready to aſſiſt in caſe of fire. 
chunney-ſweepers at Edinburgh are under very ſtrict 
regulations, none of them being admitted until they 
are firſt approved of by the lord provoſt and town 
council, and each wears a badge on his breaſt, to dif- 
tinguiſh him from ſome bodies of people in the city, 
who are known by a fignature of the fame ſort. 

On the fouth fide of the ſtreet, a little below the 
guard-houſe, ſtands the Trone church. It was built 
m 1641, at the expence of the inhabitants, and is one 


of the beſt ſtructures of the ſort in Edinburgh. In 


this church is a lecture every Sunday morning at eight 
o' clock, for the convenience of ſervants, whoſe neceſ- 
ſary employments prevent them from attending divine 
ſervice the other parts of the day. 

Behind the Trone church is the market for poul- 
try; and in the middle of the ſtreet, 2 oppoſite 
tlie church door, is the form of the lid of a coffin 
made of ſtones, which. is always kept in repair. 
It is called Merlin's or Marlin's grave; and the 
people have a tradition that the perſon buried under 
it was the firſt who ever made a regular pavement 
in Scotland, and defired to be interred in this very 

—_— | | 
F On this ſpot formerly ſtood the Frone, that is, the 
place where all proviſions, as butter, cheeſe, &c. 
were weighed, as is ſtill the practice in many of the 
towns in Scotland. Its name is moſt probably deri- 
ved from the term in arithmetic, Troy Weight. 

Near the Trone church is a ſtreet called Niddery's 
Wynd, in which is St. Mary's chapel, a neat modern 
building erected on the ruins of an old chapel, and at 
preſent uſed as a hall for the company of Joiners, and 
the body of Free-maſons. ie 

At the eaſtern extremity of the high - ſtreet, and juſt 
. . Where the ſuburb called the Canon- gate begins, is the 

Nether Bow Port, over which was a tower and ſpire 
- built in 1606; but they have both been ſome time 
taken down, and the paſſage laid entirely open, 

In the front of one of the houſes near the Nether 
Bow Port are two fine Roman figures, the one a man 
and the other a woman. + They are ſuppoſed by moſt 
antiquarians to be the figures of the emperor Seyerus 
and the empreſs Julia; but no account is left by 

whom they were ought into this iſland. 

A little above the 
. ſide of the ſtreet, is. Gray's Cloſe, leading towards the 
lower ſtreet, called the Spree and at the bottom 
of it is the mint, where the money uſed to be coined, 
but it is now let out in tenements, one part being in- 
' habited by the king's' ſmith, who has a ſalary ot fifty 
pounds a year. | | 

The Cow-gate is a low narrow ſtreet, and the 
buildings much inferior to thoſe in the High-ftreet, 
but many of them are neat and lofty. 

Near the Cow-gate is the hall belonging to the 
company of Surgeons: It is a handſome modern, 
ſtructure, and in the gall 

articularly a moſt beautful half length drawing of the 
ate doctor Pitcairn. | 


At a ſmall diſtance from Surgeons Hall is the 


Grammar- ſchool, where youth are properly qualified 
ſor the univerſity. It is under the direction of a rec- 
tor and four uſhers, and is divided into, five claſſes, 


. the laſt of which, Who read the higheſt claſſics, is un- 


1 


Theſe 


1 


; t 4 
ether Bow Port, on the ſouth 


are ſome fine paintings, 


| 


der the rector. The whole number of ſcholars amount, 


upon an average, one year with another, to about two 


hundred. The magiſtrates of the city, aſſiſted by 


ſome of the miniſters, viſit it every year on the firſt of 


Auguſt, When the youths are examined, and each re- 
erive a new book as a preſent, in proportion to the 
progreſs on = made in his learning. 
ear the ſchool is lady Yeſter's church i 

ſtructure founded in the Na 1647. In this _ 
is a gallery for the uſe ; of the ſtudents belonging to 
the univerſity ; but they are not obliged to attend un. 
leſs they think proper. | 

The Royal Infirmary is only divided from this 
church by a narrow paſſage, where the ground riſes 
conſtderably, for it was formerly a garden belongin 
to a convent of Dominicans. The infirmary is : 
handfome modern building, conſiſting of a body and 
tw6 fide wings joined to it, the whole being capable 
of accommodating two hundred patients, beſides all 
the —— places for ſervants. All the' apartments 
are deſigned in the ſame manner as thoſe of the Lon. 
don holpitals, and over the middle front is a hand- 
ſome turret, with a clock and bell. The operation 
room is exceeding handſome, and near it is the hall 


| where the governors meet, in which is a fine painting 


of the late George Drummond, eſquire, who was 
juſtly called the father of this city, | 

Behind the infirmary are agreeable walks for the 
patients, and the whole is under the moſt regular go- 
vernment that could have been invented. 

The next buiiding that engages our attention is 
the College, or Univerſity, ſituated a little to the weſt 
of the Infirmary. It conſiſts of three courts, in 
which the public ſchools are kept, and ſome of the 
profeſſors refide ; but the ſtudents are not obliged: to 
lodge init, nor are they diſtinguiſhed by any particu- 
lar habit. 

Over the principal entrance of the college is a large 
tower, and at the ſouthern extremity of the inner 
court 1s a noble muſeum, founded in the reign of 
Charles II. by Sir Andrew Balfour, an eminent phy- 
ſician, who had been tutor to Wilmot earl of Ro- 


cheſter. 


The library is a very handſome ſtructure, well fur- 
niſhed both with books and manuſcripts; and in it 
is preſerved the ſkull of the famous Buchanan, It 
was taken out of his grave in the reign of Charles I. 
when the parliament-houſe was built on the burying- 
ground of St. Giles's church, where the remains of 
that eminent ſcholar had been depoſited. TERS 

The books given to this library by ſeveral bene- 
factors are kept in diſtinct apartments, and the names 
ot the donors ſet over them in golden letters. Over 
the library are the pictures of ſeveral: princes, and 
molt of the reformers both at home and abroad. 

Among the manuſeripts in this library is the origi- 
nal of the Bohemian proteſt againſt. the Council of 
Conſtance, for burning John Hufs and Jerome of 


'Paque, with an hundred and five ſeals to it of the 
princes and great men of Bohemia, Moravia, &c, It 


was purchaſed from the library of Dantzic by a Scotch 
gentleman on his travels, who made a preſent of it to 
this univerlity, 

Under the library, and of the ſame dimenſions, is 
the royal printing-houſe, the principal bufinefs of 
which conſiſts in printing bibles. | 

At the north-eaſt end of the library is a ſtair-caſe 
that leads to the public hall, where the exerciſes are 
delivered, and the degrees conferred, In this hall are 
ſeveral maps, globes, and ſingular curiolities ; among 
the latter of which is a crooked horn cut out of a Wo- 
man's head of fifty years of age, who lived twelve 
years after the operation. | 

Near the public hall is that for the profeſſors of 
divinity, who read lectures five days in the week, as 
the principal does every Saturday, not only to the 
ſtudents in divinity, but alſo to the others in general, 
who chuſe to attend. In this hail is a ſelect library 
of bibles, critics and: commentators for the uſe of the 
profeſſor and his ſtudents, - that they may not be ob- 


liged to attend the public library. Thi 
: | 2 11 nis 
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This college, or univerſity, was founded in 1582 
by a charter ſrom James VI. It was built at the ſole 
expence of the citizens, who ſtill pay the ſalaries of 
the profeſſors, except a few, who have been ſince 
added by the government, 

Beſides the principal and profeffor of divinity, there 
are profeſſors of all the liberal arts and ſciences, fo 
that it is at preſent the moſt flouriſhing univerſity in 
Scotland; and with reſpect to the ſtudy. of the liffer- 
ent branches of phyſic, equal, if not ſuperior, to any 
in Europe. 

The lord provoſt and magiſtrates of Edinburgh are 
its perpetual chancellors, and by them all the profeſ- 
ſors are nominated, except ſuch as are paid for by the 

overnment, 

The principal and profeſſor of divinity have good 
houſes, and ſuch of the other profeſſors as reſide in 
the college have neat apartments, but many of them, 
particularly the phyſicians, have houſes at their own 
expence in the city. | 

The number of ſtudents in this univerſity is gene- 
rally between fix and ſeven hundred: many of them 
come from very diſtant parts, and they generally 
make ſuch uſe of their time, that they return to their 
friends with every accompliſhment that can be ac- 
quired in any ſeat of learning. 

It muſt alſo be added, that, to the honor of the city, 
and to promote the dignity of their —_— they 
have ſo far advanced the ſalaries of the profeſſors, as 
enable each to live in a very genteel manner, which 
induces many of the moſt learned men in Scotland to 
accept of vacancies when they offer. 

In 1687, when James II. was endeayouring to 
eſtabliſn popery in Scotland, one Mr. Ridpath, a 
young ſtudent, delivered a theme in the divinity-hall, 
wherein he endeavoured to prove the pope to be An- 
tichriſt, and the church of Rome the whore of Ba- 
bylon. | 

T he earl of Perth, a profeſſed papiſt, was then 
chancellor of Scotland, and having heard in what 
manner the young gentleman had ridiculed his reli- 
gion, reſolved to be revenged on him as ſoon as he 
could receive orders from the king how to act. 

In the mean time the intrepid youth, who ſaw the 
religion and liberties. of his country at ſtake, aſtembled 
the whole body of the ſtudents, and having employed 
a carver to make the image of a man in wood, and 
hollow within, they dreſſed it in ſuch robes as the 
pope wears, With a mitre on its head, and keys hung 


to the girdle, the hollow part within being filled with | 


gunpowder. 
With this pageant, the whole body of ſtudents 


marched to the croſs, and having placed the effigy on 
the top of a large parcel of faggots, Mr. Ridpath 
made a long oration, wherein he enumerated all the 
crimes the pope had been guilty of, and the neceſſity 
they were under of puniſhing him in the ſame manner 
as he did the proteſtants. 'The young gentleman 
having ended his ſpeech, fire was ſet to the pile, and 
the image flew up into the air, to the great diverſion 
of the populace. ; 

News of this indignity being ſent to the king, all 
the ſtudents, as well as profeſſors, were ordered to be 
turned out of the college, the rents ſequeſtered, and 
the doors ſealed up. Mr. Ridpath eſcaped to Hol- 
land, where he remained till the revolution, and then 
returned to his native country. 

It was on or near the ſpot where the college now 
ſands that Henry Stewart, earl of Darnley, and king 
of Scotland, was murdered, the place being called at 
that time the Kirk of Field. The particulars of this 
melancholy event are as follow : | 

Henry had been ill ſome time of a fever at Glaſ- 
gow, whither the queen went to ſee him, and ſtaid 
with him about ten days. Finding him likely to re- 
cover, the adviſed him to ſuffer himſelf to be brought 
to Edinburgh, where he would be more properly at- 
tended, and have the advice and afliſtance of the beſt 
phyſicians. The young king conſented, and being 
carried in a litter to Edinburgh, to the ſurpriſe of 
every one, inftead of being lodged in the palace, or 
the caſtle, as his dignity required, was, under pre- 
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him, 
placed in an obſcure houſe in this place, which at 
that time was one of the ſuburbs of the city. 

On the ninth of February 1567, about two in the 
morning the houfe in which he lay was blown, up b 


| gun-powder, and his body found at a conſiderable diſ- 


tance. The whole city was alarmed with the noiſe, 
but more ſo, when they difcovered the body. of the 
king, who appeared to have been ſtrangled, and car- 
ried to the ſpot where he was found previous to the 
blowing up of the houſe, which was done in order to 
make the people believe his death had happened by 
accident, | XR 

It is ſufficiently evident, from a variety of circum- 
ſtances, that the earl of Bothwell and his ſervants 
were the actual perpetrators of this barbarous mur- 
der, nor is it an eaſy matter to attempt vindicating 
the queen from being a party concerned ; ſhe certainly 
knew ſomething of it: but when we conſider the ele- 
vated ſtation to which the had advanced Darnley, the 
indifferent manner in which he treated her, with the 
murder of the ſecretary Rizzio in her preſence, we 
need not wonder at female reſentment being ſo vio» 
lent in the breaſt of the young queen, although no- 
thing can be pleaded in juſtification of thecrime. 

Darnley was undoubtedly one of the handſomeſt 
men in that age; tall, well ſhaped, with fine hair, 
and a winning graceful countenance. He was well 
{killed in all the warlike exerciſes of thoſe times, but 
of ſo ſimple and eaſy a temper, that he was ruled by 
any one who could get accels to him, and would re- 
veal to them the moſt important ſecrets, which the 
always made a bad uſe of, .by expoſing the ö 
of the young king, and fomenting the flames of ci 
war. 

A little to the eaſt of the college is a handſome mo- 
dern building called the Trades Hoſpital, here 
thirty young women, daughters of decayed tradeſmen - 
in the city, are boarded, lodged, cloathed and inſtructed 
in ſuch learning as to quality them for genteel ſervices. 

On a ſpot of ground near Trades Hoſpital one Mr, 
Campbell built ſome genteel houſes in the modern 
taſte, and called them by the general name of Argyle- 
ſquare : but they do not at preſent deſerve that ap- 
pellation, for Campbell having encroached on the 
ground of another perſon, a long ſuit of law com- 
menced, the iſſue of which was that ſeveral of the 
houſes were obliged to be-pulled down ; and thoſe 
erected in their ſtead are fo irregular, that the whole 
plan is disfigured. | 
| The ſtreet leading from the eaſt end of the buildings 
to the Cowgate is called the Horſe Wynd, It con- 
tains many handſome houſes, but the moſt diſtin- 
1 is an elgant one built by the late Sir Gilbert 

Llliot. 

In the Cowgate are three markets, two for fiſh, 
and one for meal, all of which are very plentifully 
ſupplied. The meal market'is ſurrounded by a very 
lofty pile of buildings, moſt of them being eight or 
nine fories high. 0 
A little to the weſt of the meal market are the back 
ſtairs leading to the Parliament Cloſe, and at the top 
of them is a handſome houſe, in which is kept an in- 
ſurance office, | 

On the ſouth fide of the Cowgate is the hall be- 
longing to the company of Taylors. It is the beſt 
ſtructure of that kind in the city, though only the 
firſt floor of a houſe, or, as they call their buildings, 
a Land; and in it are frequently performed muſical 
entertainments. 

At ſome diſtance from this, on the ſame fide of the 


| ſtreet, is Magdalen's Hoſpital, founded in the year 


1505, for decayed widows of ſmiths; but the pen- 
ſioners of that company are now ſupported by weekly 
ſalaries, and the hoſpital is uſed as a hall. It is 4 
handſome gothic ſtructure, with a tower, in which 
are a clock and bell; and the whole is terminated by 


- a neat ſpire. 


At the end of the Cowgate-ſtreet is the Graſs Mar- 
ket, the Smithfield of Edinburgh, it being the place 
where not only hay, but likewiſe all forts ſorts of cat- 


tle are ſold ; and at the weſt end, near the weſt port, 
$4 are 
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are pens for holding ſheep. In this ſtreet are many 
conſiderable inns, and near the ſheep pens is a row of 
very handſome houſes, erected ſome years ago by one 
Mr. Lithgow, a paper merchant. On ſeveral of the 
old buildings are ſmall iron croſſes, which it is faid 
were put up to denote that they once belonged to the 
knights of St. John. 

About the middle of the Graſs Market is the com- 
mon place of execution for criminals. It was here 
that captain Porteous ſuffered by the hands of the po- 
pulace, in the year 1736, the circumſtances attending 
which being of the moſt fingular nature, we ſhall lay 
them before our readers. 


The inhabitants of Scotland, like thoſe of ſome 


parts of England, had been ſo long addicted to fmug- 
gling, that they did not confider it as a crime to rob 


the government of that revenue ſo neceſſary to ſupport | 


its intereſt and dignity ; or in other words, they had 
reaped ſuch profits from the ſale of prohibited goods, 
that they were loth to part with the ſources of their 
treaſure. Nay, to ſuch an height had ſmuggling ar- 
rived, that even men of fair characters, in all other 
reſpects, were engaged in it, as will appear from the 
following narrative. 

Andrew Wilſon, a man reſpected by all who knew 
him, lived about a mile from Kirkaldy in Fifeſhire. 
He kept a country public houſe, on the road leading 
to Cowpar, and dealt largely in ſmuggling brandy and 
other liquors from France, in defiance of all the fta- 
tutes made to prohibit that illicit commerce. Having 
received a large cargo from on board a ſhip at Wemys, 
he was carrying it home to his own houſe, when a 
party of dragoons, under the command of ſome reve- 


nue officers, ſeized and lodged it in the cuſtom-houſe 


at Wemys. | 

Wilſon was ſo irritated at his loſs, although he had 
been ſuffered to eſcape with impunity, that he gather- 
ed a band of deſperate fellows together, who went and 
broke open the cuſtom-houſe, taking out of it all his 
own goods which had been ſeized, without meddling 
with any others. | 

Such an audacious attempt muſt either have proved 
ſome defect in the laws, or rendered the magiſtrates 
utterly inexcuſable, had the delinquent not been made 
a public example to offended juſtice, Accordingly 


— 
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That the reader may be able to form a proper idea of 
the natural diſpoſition of Porteous, we ſhall give a ſhort ac- 
count of his liſe, with a few tranſactions that took place pre- 
vious to that which occaſioned his death. 

John Porteous was the fon of a poor working man, near 
Edinburgh, who gave him a very good education, and when 
of proper age, bound him apprentice to a taylor, with whom 
he ſerved his time, and afterwards worked as a journeyman. 


Being a young man of fine accompliſhments, and a genteel | 


addreſs, he was ſoon taken notice of by ſeveral gentlemen 
of character and reputation, who took him under their pro- 

tection, and promiſed to make what proviſion they could for 
Wim 


At that time a gentleman, who had been lord provoſt 
of Edinburgh, kept a miſtreſs, who was above my 
ears of age, and whom he was willing to part with, ſo 
as be could do it in a genteel manner, that is, by giving her 
a ſum of money, and getting one who was in want of it to 
take her off his hands. | | 
Porteous, though a very accompliſhed man, was exceeding 
r, and therefore the gentleman, who had known him 
— time, thought he could not embrace a better opportu- 
nity of diſpoſing of his kept miſtreſs, than by oftering her 
to him as his wife. 

When the propoſal was firſt made to the woman ſhe reject- 
ed it with diſdain, becauſe Porteous was no more than a jour- 
neyman taylor; but her maſter having aſſured her that he 
would make ſome proviſion for her, beſides a fortune of 
cool. ſhe readily agreed, and they were married. 
porteous now became a maſter, and had good ſucceſs in 
buſineſs for ſome time; but being extravagantly addicted to 
keeping of company, many of his cuſtomers began to for. 
fake him, ſo that his wife was obliged to apply to the Provoſt 
to make good his promiſe. 

Some time aſter this one of the city captains happening to 
die, the provoſt, contrary to the opinions of the other ma- 
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warrants were iſſued out for apprehending the 

— and 5 ilſon, with — — a — 
among them, w 1 gui 

and — to be N 3 be 

It was the practice at that time, though never 
ſince, to take the priſoners under ſentence of death 
every Sunday, to the Talbooth church, guarded by 
ſome of the city ſoldiers, where they received exhor 
tations from the miniſter ſuitable to the awful chan . 
38 were going to make. ; 

n the Sunday before the time appointe 7 
execution, Wilſon, with an Rr IE Dole 
would have done honour to an old Roman, conſider- 
ing he had led Roberſon into the ſnare, laid hold of 
one ſoldier with his teeth, and two others with his 
hands, calling out to his companion to make his ef. 
cape, Roberiſon, notwithſtanding his having hand- 
cuffs oh, made his eſcape out of the church, through 
the Parliament Cloſe, out of the back gate of the — 
lege, and from thence to the Potter Row without the 
city, where he procured a horſe, rode to Dunbar, and 
got on board a veſſel bound for Holland, where he 
arrived in fafety, and lived with reputation man 
years after, g 

As Robertſon could not be found, Wilſon was in 
eee his taken from the Talbooth 
7 inburgh, on the 14th of 7 
ed in the Graf — 225 * 

The lords of juſticiary having ſome ſuſpicion that a 
reſeue was intended, gave ſtrict orders to Mr. Wilſon 
the Jord provoſt of Edinburgh, to exert himſelf in 
keeping the peace of the city, and take care to lee that 
the law was properly executed. 

In conſequence of this, the provoſt deſired the com- 
mandant of the forces in the caſtle to ſend a detach- 
ment of the military, who were to be ſtationed in the 
Lawn Market,while two companies of the city guard 
conliſting of fifty men, under the command of captain 
_ Porteous®, attended at the gallows in the Graſs 

arket. 

From what we are able to learn, it appears that the 
magiſtrates did every thing in their power to keep the 
peace, and the criminal was executed at the uſual 
time; but juſt as the hangman was going up the ladder 
to cut him down, the mob became outrageous, and 

| threw 


* — — 


giſtrates, 2 Mr. Porteous into the place, ſo that he was 
provided for in a very genteel manner. 

Many of the citizens complained of ſuc]: partiality, and 
it was not long before they found they had good reaſon ſo to 
do. While Porteous was an humble tradeſmian, he was eſ⸗ 
teemed by all who knew him for his politeneſs, and ſome- 
thing agreeable in the whole of his behaviour ; but no ſooner 
was he advanced to honour, and intruſted with power, than 
the innate character of the man began to diſplay itſelf in ſome 
very ſtriking inſtances. 

It is the buſineſs of the city guard at Edinburgh, among 
other things, to ſuppreſs all riots and tumults, and Porteons, 
having a ſpirit fit to go through with any thing, was often 
made choice of on ſuch occaſions, but always exceeded the 
bounds of his commiſſion, | 

In order to ingratiate himſelf with the magiſtrates, and 
promote his own intereſt, he would often ute delinqrents 
with ſuch matchleſs brutal cruelty, as is inconſiſtent with the 
liberties of a free people, though he knew that he had ng 
right to do any thing farther, by authority, than io ſuppreſs 
riots, keep the peace, and bring the culþ1its before a public 
court of juſtice. 

Though a moſt abandoned debanchee, and loſt to every 
ſenſe of virtuous principle, yet if he happened to be ſent to 
quell a diſturbance in a houſe of ill fame, he was ſure to ex- 
poſe the characters of all thoſe whom he found there, by 
which the peace of many families was deltroyed, without be- 
ing of any real fervice to bimſelf. 

Among other inſtances of his cruelty was the following, 
which procured him the hatred of all torts of people in the 
place where he lived. 


There happened to be a vacancy in the lectareſhip of a 


church near Edinburgh, and two young gentlemen were 
candidates, who had each an equal number of votes, 1o t 
the diſpute was obligeu to be referr 
preſbytery declared the lectureſitip in favo 


hat 
referred to the preſbytcry. Ihe 
ur of Mr. Dawi'n, 
but 
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threw ſtones, one of which ſtruck the hangman on 
the noſe, who was ſo frighted that he retired with the 
utmoſt precipitation. 

Porteous, who was abhorred by all ranks of people, 
ſeeing the mob preſſing toward the ſcaffold turned to 
his men, and in a rage called out, fire and be d—d. 
This was certainly a moſt cruel order, as all the win- 
dows in the ſtreet were full of people, looking out; 
and although ſome of the populace might be tooliſh 
enough to throw ſtones, yet. it could not be ſuppoſed, 
that all were equally guilty, although when the men 
fired, it was natural to imagine that all would be in- 
yolved in the {ame danger. Some of the ſoldiers, think- 
ing to ſave the lives of the people, fired towards the 
ground; but many of the balls went through the legs 
of the mob, and occaſioned amputations, from the 
copſequences of which ſeveral died. Others of the 
ſoldiers, in their confuſion, attempted to fire their 
pieces in the air, but, by a miſguided direction, the 
balls ſtruck many of thoſe who were looking out of 
the windows, and killed them. The ſavage captain 
intended that his men ſhould have ſtrictly obeyed his 
orders, and in order to animate them thereto, he 
turned, with his piece in his hand, and ſhot a young 
man dead on the ſpot. | 

In conſequence of the ſoldiers firing, the populace 
became ſomewhat quieted, when the hangman went 
up the ladder, and cut down the criminal; immedi- 
ately after which Porteous drew up his men, and 
marched to the city guard, where an officer took him 
into cuſtody, by order of the lord provoſt, and he 
was committed to priſon. | 

Being indicted at the inftance of the lord advocate, 
and his proper defence given in, on the 6th of July, 
1736, the high court of juſticiary pronounced the fol- 
lowing interlocutary judgment : | 

« The lord juſtice clerk, and lords commiſſioners 
« of juſticiary, having conſidered the indictment, 
« raiſed and purſued, at the inftance of Duncan 
Forbes of Culloden, eſquire, his majeſty's advocate 
« for his highneſs's intereſt, againſt John Porteous, 
46 pannel, find, that the pannel having, at any of the 
« times and places libelled, fired a gun among the 


« people, aſſembled at the execution, or having given, 


« Orders to the ſoldiers under his command, to fire, 
« and thereupon they, the ſoldiers, or any of them, 
« having accordingly fired; and upon the firing, ei- 
de ther by himſelf or them, the perſons mentioned in 
« the indictment, or any of them, were killed or 
« wounded, or the pannel's being art and part (i. e. 
« acceſſary) of any of the foreſaid crimes, are, rele- 
« yant to infer the pains of law; but allow the pan- 
&« nel to adduce what evidence he can, with reſpect 
« to his behaviour, at the time the foreſaid crimes 
« are ſaid to have been committed, and remit the 
« whole as proven to the knowledge of an aſſize, 
(i. e.) a jury. : : 
Accordingly the trial came on in the high court of 
juſticiary on the 11th of July, and after examining 
many witneſſes both for and againf the proſecution, 
the jury, who were chiefly men of great property, 
found the priſoner guilty, and he received ſentence of 


but Mr. Witherſpoon, the other candidate, brought his ap- 
peal to the ſynod, and the order of the preſbytery was reverſ- 
ed, This greatly exaſperated the pariſhioners ; and as a 
tumult was apprehended, captain Porteous was ſent to the 
Church, to keep the peace, on the day that Mr. Wither- 
ſpoon was to preach his firſt ſermon. When he came there, 
he found that Mr. Dawſon had got into the pulpit, and 
without the leaſt ceremony, or giving him any notice, he 
went up the ſteps, and- laying hold of him by the collar, 
dragged him down as if he had been a thief. : 

Dawſon received ſo many wounds and bruiſes, that he died 
within a few weeks after, nor was the fate of Mr. Wither- 
ſpoon much better. 

While Porteous was uſing Dawſon in the manner already 
mentioned, Witherſpoon came in, and thofe who had voted 
againſt him were ſo enraged, that they beat him in ſuch a 
terrible manner that he died within a few weeks after, much 
about the ſame time as Mr, Dawſon, 
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death, to be hanged in the Graſs Market on the 8th 
of September following, | 

The king was at this time on a viſit to Hanover, 
and the queen was intruſted with the management-of 
affairs till his return. Powerful application was made 
for Porteous, and the queen, like a prudent woman, 
not knowing how to act, in ſuch an intricate affair, 
ſummoned a privy council, and by their advice ſent a 
reprieve to Porteous for fix weeks, expecting by that 
time the arrival of his majeſty from Germany. 

The reprieve arrived at Edinburgh on the ſecond of 
September, and although the magiſtrates did every 
thing to conceal it from the public, yet it ſoon tranſ- 
pired ; and the citizens finding that the criminal was 
likely to-efcape the juſtice of the law, refolved on one 
of the moſt extraordinary ſchemes to be met with in 
the annals of any civilized country. 7 toy 

On the 7th of September, about eleven in the eve- 
ning, a deſperate, though well regulated mob of 
people, all in diſguiſe, ſeized on the arms in the eit. 
guard, and marched in the beſt order to the Fol- 
booth, the door of which they attempted to break 
open, but that proving ineffectual, they ſet fire to it. 

Having at length obtained entrance, they forced 
the inner turnkey to open the door of the room in 


| which/iPorteous was confined, when they led him down 


ſtairs with as much regularity-as if it had been noon 
day, and they had been acting in obedience to the 
order of a magiſtrate. ; | 

He begged in the moſt earneſt manner for mercy, 
but they told him, That no intreaties would fave his 


life; for as he had murdered the innocent, the only 


| atonement he could make in this life was to ſuffer 


death according to the injured laws of his country. 

As the mob approached towards the head of the 
Weſt Bow, it was propoſed by ſome of them to han 
him over a ſign poſt at that place; but the reſt ob- 
jected, urging that it was moſt proper he ſhould die 
where the murders had been committed. 

When they came to the Graſs Market, they firtt 
diſcovered, that they had forgot to purchaſe a halter; 
but there being ſeveral (hops which dealt in that arti- 
cle, on both fides of the ſtreet, they broke open one, 
her” took out as mueh as was ſufficient for their pur- 

e. 

3 fixed the rope about his neck, they threw 
the one end over a pole, ufed by dyers for hangin 

out cluths, exactly oppoſite to where the gallows is 
ſet up, during public executions ; but he havin got 
his hands between the rope and his neck, one offhem 
ſtruck him with a Jochaber ax, which obliged him to 
let go his hold, when they immediately drew him ups 
and he was ſoon diſpatched. 2654 

Beſides the body of people, who broke open the 
priſon, there were parties diſperfed alt over the city, 
to prevent any of the inhabitants from eaming to his 
aſſiſtance. I wo of their own body acted the part of 
clergymen, by talking to the captain on the nature of 
his guilt, and the neceflity he was under to implore 
the mercy of God. And as ſoon as the executio 
was over, they went to the lord provoſt's houſe, to! 
him they were ſatisfied, and immediately difperſed. 


Tt 
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Both the young gentlemen were much eſteemed by all who 
knew them, and had Porteous acted with moderation, the 
affair might have been eaſily accommodated ; but inſtead of 
that, -he ordered his men to knock down all who came in 


their way, whether men, women, or children, ſo that many 


of them were dangeroufly wounded, and he was never cal- 
led to any account, | : 
Porteous was of fo ſavage and brutal a diſpoſition, that 
nothing gave him à greater pleaſure than to be ſent to quell 
riots, and the magiſtrates too often employed him on thoſe 
occaſions. Riots or tumults among citizens often ariſe from 
miſunderſtanding of ſome new laws, or the aboliſhing of 
antient cuſtoms, and therefore whenever they happen, pru- 
dent men ought to be ſent, not to murder them, but by 


gentle methods to beg that they will return to their duty as 
good ſubjects. | 
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It was evident, that ſome perſons of more than or- 
dinary rank were concerned in this tranſaction, for 
the turnkey declared, that although ſome of them 
ſeemed diſguiſed, yet he could eafily diſtinguiſh fine 
cloaths under leather aprons and greaſy frocks. 

Such an infult offered to the government could not 
paſs unnoticed, and therefore .a proclamation was iſ- 
ſued, offering a reward of two hundred pounds to any 

. perton who would diſcover one of the mob, but all to 
no purpoſe ; for although ſome were apprehended 
upon ſuſpicion, yet no proof of their guilt appearing, 
they were diſcharged. 

A very extraordinary act of parliament alſo paſſed 
at the ſame time, though by a ſmall majority, declar- 
ing it capital felony for any of the inhabitants to har- 
bour the rioters ; but all to no purpoſe, it produced 
no better diſcovery than the proclamation. 

But what gave the greateſt offence to the people of 
Scotland was, the ordering this act to be read once a 
month in all their pariſh churches during a whole 
year. The greateſt part of the clergy treated it with 
contempt, refuſing to read it; and thoſe who com- 
plied with it were held in the utmoſt abhoxrence by 
the people ever after. 

Alexander Wilſon, efquire, the ford provoft, was 
taken into the cuſtody of a king's meſſenger, and 
brought up to London, to attend the houſe of peers, 
by whom he was diſqualified from ever holding any 

ace under the government, and the city was fined 
in the ſum of 20001. as a proviſion for Porteous's 
wife. 

Upon the whole, this was a moſt extraordinary 

tranſaction, and when we confider how odious Por- 
teous had made himfelf to the citizens, we cannot 
wonder at their reſentment. He might have been of 
ſervice to his country in a military capacity, had he 
known how to make a proper uſe of power; but in- 
toxicated with the thoughts of preferment, and un- 
able to a& with moderation, he brought upon himſelf 
the hatred of his fellow-citizens, at whoſe hands he 
ſuffered a violent and untimely death. 
From the north-eaſt end of the Graſs Market an 
irregular ſtreet extends to the Weigh-houſe in the 
High-ſtreet. It is called the Weſt Bow, becauſe, in 
former times, there was an arch or bow in the middle. 
Moſt of the houſes in the upper end of the ſtreet are 
inhabited by braziers ; and in the lower parts are 
ſhops belonging to wholeſale dealers in iron, and 
ſuch other ſorts of heavy articles. 

On the ſouth fide of the Graſs Market is Heriot's 
hoſpital, one of the nobleſt foundations at the ex- 

nce of one man to be met with in Britain ; but no 
perſon can behold it without lamenting the unneceſ- 
ſary profuſion of expence that has been laid out in the 
building, In all public ſtructures for charitable uſes, 
neatneſs, ſimplicity, ſtrength and conveniency ſhould 
be principally athered to, and all uſeleſs decorations 
avoided, as of no real uſe to the edifice, but only 
to devour too much of the money left by the donor. 

Heriot's hoſpital is quite the reverſe : it has rather 
the appearance of a magnificent college, or a royal 
palace, than a building appropriated for the reception 

of orphans. It is one of the moſt regular pieces of 
architecture to be met with, having been finiſhed on 
a plan of Inigo Jones, and conſiſts of a fine open 
ſquare, conſtructed in the following manner. 

The front to the north is lower in the middle than 
the ends, which have each fine battlements, crowned 
with eight beautiful turrets. The gate is nobly exe- 
cuted in the Doric order, and the aſcent to it is by 
three flights of ſteps, over which is a handſome 
ſeeple, with a clock and bell. 

The north and eaſt ſides within are built on ſtately 
piazzas. The weſt fide is taken up with the hall ; 
and over it are the apartments for the maſters. In the 
center of the ſouth wing is one of the moſt beautiful 
chapels in Britain, finely executed in the Corinthian 
order, with a beautiful front and gate, At the weſt 
end of the chapel is the council-chamber, and on 
the ſouth and weſt ſides are fine kitchen, fruit and 


pleaſure gardens» In a nich within the gate is a fine 
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people, both old and young are examined with reſpect 


ſtatue of the founder, and the whole ſtruct | 
T ure ha 
er 5 EN deeorations, both within — 
without as are om to b "th 1 
building. e met with in any public 
This noble hoſpital was erected at the ſole exyenc 
" e 
of Mr. George Heriot, banker, or oldſmith, to 
James I. of England and VI. of Scotland ; but he 
did not live to fee it finiſhed, Doctor Bancanqual, 


dean of Rocheſter, directed the work, and the whole 


_ I in 1627. 
t is for the maintenance of an unlimited n 
of boys, the ſons of decayed tradeſmen ; and — 
enerally above an hundred and twenty, who are in- 
i ructed in the ſame manner as thofe in Chriſt's Hof- 
pital, London. They are all dreſſed in one uniform 
but the cloaths are made in a faſhionable taſte and 
the colours often changed. They are taken in at ſe- 
ven years of age, and bound out to trades at fourteen 
when the maſter receives ſixteen pounds thirteen 
ſhillings and ſixpence; but he is obliged to give ſe- 
curity to the treaſuer that the boy ſhall be well uſed 
and properly inſtructed in his bufineſs. , 

Beſides the boys bound out apprentices, there are 
five conſtautly ſupported at the univerſity of Edin- 
burgh, till they have taken their degree of mater of 
arts, when they paſs their trials as probationers, and 
are provided with livings in the church, 

In memory of the tounder of this excellent charity 
an annual ſolemnity is held on the firſt Monday in 
June, when Heriot's ſtatue is dreſſed with flowers, 
and the children walk in proceſſion to the New Grey 
Friars church, where a ſermon is preached, for which 
the miniſter receives five pounds and a new bible. 
The lords of ſeſſion, with the magiſtrates, and mini- 
ſters of Edinburgh, are the perpetual governors ; but 


the domeſtic regulation of the hoſpital is committed 


to a treaſurer, a ſteward, a maſter and four ulhers, 
with a certain number of inferior officers. 

Oppolite the gate are fine plats of grafs encloſe 
with low ſtone walls, where the boys divert thein— 
ſelves at their leiſure hours, and the whole is kept 
under the ſtricteſt regulation. 

A little to the eaſt of Heriot's Hoſpital is the Grey 
Friars Church, ſo called from a convent for monks 
of that order which formerly ſtood near the place ; but 
the old conventual church has been long deſtroyed, 
— are there any remains of the monaſtery now to be 
een. 

The preſent ſtructure is a modern one, though in tlie 
gothic taſte, and conſiſts of two pariſh churches ſepa- 
rated by a partition wall; but neither of them contain 
any thing worthy of notice, only that they are conve- 
niently fitted up for divine ſervice. The cemetry or 
burial ground belonging to this church is prodigious 
large, and ſerves as a general repoſitory for molt of 
the people who die in the city. Along the lides of 
the walls are many monuments, both intient und 
modern, but no perſon is allowed to erect a tomb in 
the intermediate ſpace, unleis he has permiſſion from 
the lord provoſt and town council, and theſe are ſo 
few, that except one to the memory of the late Mr. 
Adams, neither of them deſerve particular notice. 
Some of the monuments along the walls are finely ex- 
ecuted, particularly one to the memory of Sir George 
Mackenzie, but it is held in ſuch deteſtation by the 
preſbyterians, that they never call it by any otaer 
name than Bloody Mackenzie's Tomb. The cele- 
brated George Heriot, founder of the noble hoſpital 
before mentioned, has alſo a tomb here ; and there 
is another to the memory of the late colonel Charteris, 

At a ſmall diſtance Hows the Grey Friars church, 
on the ſouth, is the charity workhouſe, where both 
old and young among the poor are in a very decent 
manner provided for. It is a plain, though ſtately 
ſtructure, finiſhed in the modern taſte, and ſupported 
by the voluntary ſubſcriptions of the inhabitants, 
there being no ſuch thing as pariſh taxes in Scotland. 
There are ſeldom leſs than 800 perſons in it, and there 
is a chaplain, who prays with them twice every day, 
and preaches twice. on Sundays, aiter which all the 


to 


SCOTLAND. ] 


to their knowledge in the -principles of the Chriſtian 
faith. The magiſtrates are its perpetual guardians, 
and the whole is kept under the beſt and ſtricteſt regu- 
lations. q : 
Nearly oppoſite to the workhouſe is a moſt beau- 
tiful ſtructure, erected for a melancholy, though hu- 
mane purpole, namely, to confine thoſe unhappy 
perſons whom it has pleaſed God to deprive of their 
ſon. 

"Between the workhouſe and this ſtructure is a place 
called the Meadow, a fine walk laid out with great 
taſte, and may be called the St. James's Park of Edin- 
burgh. 

"On the north ſide of it is Watſon's hoſpital, a no- 
ble ſtruCture, erected on a plan every way ſuitable for 
a public charity. | 


« *Tis neither poorly low, nor idly great.” 


It was founded, as appears from an inſcription on 
the front, in 1726, for thirty boys, the ſons of de- 
caved merchants, who are cloathed, boarded and 
infiructed in all ſorts of uſeful learning, after which 
they are bound out to ſhopkeepers or merchants, 
with a premium of twenty pounds, and at the expi- 
ration of their apprenticeſhip, every young man re- 
ceives fifty. pounds, | 

Though this charity was founded only 'for thirty 
boys, the ſtructure is ſo large that it will contain an 


hundred, and by ſubſequent donations, there are | 


now upwards of fifty boys in it, all entitled to the 
before mentioned privileges, beſides two who are ſup- 
orted at the univerſity. 

All the intermediate ſpace of ground from the Mea- 
dow to another part of the-ſuburbs called the Plea- 
ſants, was formerly taken up with gardens and a few 
indifferent houſes ; but the ſpirit of building having 
of late years prevailed in Scotland as well as in Eng- 
land, ſeveral handſome ſquares have been made, and 
as additional improvements are continually taking 
place, Edinburgh bids fair to be one of the fineſt cities 
in Britain. 

In this diſtrict of the ſuburbs is ſituated the Mer- 
chants Hoſpital. It was founded for the maintenance 
and education of thirty young girls, the daughters of 
decayed merchants, who are inſtructed in uſeful learn- 
ing, and when of proper age, placed in reputable 
ſervices. 

Near the Cowgate Port is the College of Phyſi- 
cians, a very neat ſtructure; and the gardens belong- 
ing to it are laid out with great taſte and elegance. 

The Hoſpital of the Holy Trinity, which is fitu- 
ated at a ſmall diſtance from the laſt-mentioned build- 
ing, was founded for the uſe of Franciſcan Friars, by 
Mary of Cleves, wife of king James II. of Scotland. 
If we may believe Buchannan, and ſome other Scot- 
tiſh Hiſtorians, this lady had been concerned in an 
amour with a young nobleman, after the death of 
her huſband, and he having - diſcarded her, ſuperſti- 
tion operated ſo ſtrongly on her mind, that ſhe 
founded this convent, with a beautiful church near 
it, as an atonement for her crime. | 

Whatever truth may be in this we cannot ſay, only 
that at the reformation it was converted to one of the 
moſt valuable purpoſes, namely, an aſylum for poor 
aged men and women, who are ſupplied with all the 
neceſſaries and conveniences of life. It is a handſome 
ou ſtruddure, with ſpacious apartments, and they 
ave a clergyman who prays with them twice every 
day, and preaches on Sunday in the evening. 

A little to the eaſt of this building are the ruins of 
an antient convent, which was uſed in latter times as 
a houſe of correction for vagrants and other diſorderly 
perſons ; but the greateſt part of it has been pulled 
down, and new buildings erected where it ſtood. 

On the north of the Trinity Hoſpital ſtood the 
conventual church, till called the College Church, 
and uſed as a place of worſhip, by one of the city pa- 
riſhes. It is a moſt magnificent gothic ſtructure, built 
in the form of a cathedral, but only the chancel and 
the great croſs iſles are now ſtanding. 


On the welt ſide of this church, in an encloſed. | 
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ground, is an Hoſpital for poer perſons of both ſexes. 
It was founded by collections gathered from ſuch as 
attended the ſermons of the late Mr. Whitefield when 
he preached at Edinburgh ; and between this building 
= the city wall is the old botanic or phyſie gar- 
en, | 

A little to the weſt of the Orphan's Hoſpital is the 
diſtrict called the New City, or Town. The build- 
ings are arched on a ſpot of ground that was formerly 
a graſs field, and ſeparated from the old city by a 
a ſtately bridge ; but then it muſt be remembered, 
that there is no river, the intermediate ſpace, for- 
merly a dirty lake, is now drained, and the ground 
being low occaſioned the building of the bridge. By 
a ſtrange inadvertency in Mr. William Mylne, the 
architect, the abutments were left ſo weak as not to be 


| able to ſuſtain a proper weight upon the fuperſtructure, 


by which the whole gave way one evening, as the 
people were crouding from hearing Mr. Whitefield 
preach in the Orphan's Park, and five were killed, 
This was certainly a great fault in Mr, Mylne, but the 
whole has been ſince rebuilt in the moſt elegant man- 
ner. 

The New Town conſiſts of ſome handſome ſtreets, 
and ſeveral elegant ſquares. They are all finiſhed in 
the modern taſte, and greatly reſemble the new build- 


ings at Marybone, near London, 


A little to the weſtward of the New Town is the 
church of St. Cuthbert, an old gothic ſtructure; and 
the pariſh is one of the moſt extenſive in the ſuburbs 
of Edinburgh. It reaches not only round three ſides 
of the city, but alſo above two miles into the ſhire; 
but then it muſt be remembered that there are ſeveral 
chapels of eaſe for the convenience of the inhabitants. 

To the eaſt of the New City is a village called Cal- 
ton, but more properly Cold Town, from its fitua- 
tion, being expoſed to all the fury of the northern 
blaſts. It is built under a very ſteep rock, the top of 
which is covered with graſs ; and in one part is a bu- 
rial ground' for the uſe of the inhabitants, ] 

In 1764 the learned Dr. Hope, one of the greateſt 
botaniſts in Britain, and profeſſor of botany in the 
univerfity of Edinburgh, laid the plan of a noble 
phyſic garden, in a deſcending lawn, a little to the 
eaſtward of the Calton-hill. His preſent majeſty gave 
1500]. towards purchating plants, and the whole is 
now in the moſt flouriſhing condition. 

A little to the ſouth of Calton, and adjoining to the 
Nether Bow Port, is the large and populous village of 
Cannon-gate, which, with reſpe& to Edinburgh, is 
much the ſame as the Strand is to London. It con- 
ſiſts of one _ broad open ſtreet, reaching to the 
abbey of Holy Roed Houſe ; and about the middle, 
on the north fide, is a talbooth, or priſon, with an 
exceeding handſome church, founded at the expence 
of the lait king James. 

Before the Union the nobility of Scotland uſed to 
have many elegant houſes in this part of the ſuburbs; 
but ever ſince that period they have principally ſpent 
the winter in London, The earl of Murray had a 
moſt beautiful ſeat here, but it was ſome years ago 
entirely pulled down, and the only one now ſtanding 
is that belonging to the duke of Queenſbury, 

On the ſame ſide of the ſtreet is the play-houſe, 
which was built a few years ago in conſequence of an 
act of parliament obtained for that purpoſe. It is a 
very neat ſtructure, and a company perform during 
the winter ſeaſon. | 

At the eaſtern 28 the Cannongate ſtood 
the antient abbey of Holy Rood Houſe, ſo called from 
its being dedicated to the holy croſs. It was built in 
1128 by David I. king of Scotland, for canons regu- 
lar of the order of St. Auguſtine, concerning which 
Hector Boethius, and ſome of his brethren, have told 
us the following abſurd and inconſiſtent ſtory : 

As David (fay they) was one day hunting, in a 
foreſt where the preſent royal palace ſtands, he was 
forſaken by his nobles, and his horſe having flung 
him, he ſaw a buck running towards him full ſpeed. 
Having nothing to defend himſelf, he was in great 
fear; but the buck approaching him gently, a 
croſs dropped out of his forehead from between his 

9 A horns, 
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horns, and the king, convinced that it was a mira- 


3 cle, built a ſtately abbey on the ſpot, which was en- 


dowed with many valuable privileges. We have 


_ 1 this ſtory to ſhew not only the ignorance, 


ut diſpoſition of the Monkift writers, who could 
project and relate circumſtances as fats, which 
they knew to be void of truth, in order to impoſe on 


the minds of the credulous. | 
Great part of this abbey was pulled down at ths 


reformation, but the gatehouſe remained till within 


\ 


theſe thirty years, and was far ſuperior to any ſtruc- 
ture of the fame nature now in England. The con- 
ventual church was one of the fineft in Seothand, and 
in it were buried ſeveral of the Scottith kings and their 
children; but the late king James having ſet up the 
popiſh maſs in it, the people were fo exaſperated, that 
as ſoon as they heard of the prince of Orange's 
landing in England, they rofe in great numbers, and 
demoliſhed all the pews and galleries. 

During the diſturbances in 1088 the mob actually 
ranſacked the vaults; and one of them having found 
a ſquare wainſeot box carried it home to his houſe, 
as containing a moſt precious treaſure ; but alas 
when he opened it he found only the ſkejeton of a 
child, which from an inſcription on the inſide of the 
lid, appeared to have been one of the ſons of James 
the Fifth. | 
In the ſteeple of this ſtately ſtructure were fome 
good bells, and in the church were many antient mo- 
numents ; but not having been uſed imce the revolu- 
tion, except as a burying place, in 1769 the whole 
fell to the ground. | 

Onthe ſpot where the convent formerly ſtood is the 
royal palace of Holy Rood Houſe, one of the fineſt 
ſtructures in Scotland. The firft foundation of it 
was laid by James V. but during the civil wars in the 
laſt century it ſuffered ſo much that it was found ne- 
ceſſary to take it all down, except the north-weſt 
wing, which remains entire. 
In the reign of Charles II. a plan for rebuilding it 

was drawn by the famous Sir John Bruce, the greateſt 
architect in Scotland, and the maſon's work was car- 
ried on by Robert Mylne, as appears from an inſcrip- 
tion on one of the pillars under the great gallery. 
Ine front of this magnificent ſtructure is to the 
welt, and the old wing being left ſtanding, a new one 
is erected on the ſouth in the fame taſte, ſo exactly 
reſembling it, that at tirſt ſight a perſon would imagine 
they had been both built at the ſame time. Each of 
thels wings conſiſt of two towers, with an interme- 
diate ſpace; and on the roof of each are two ſpires 
riſing from a flat leaden battlement, that ſtrikes the 
eye of the beholder with a lively idea of its regu- 
farity. The center of the front is conſiderably lower 
than the towers. The gate is ſupported by ſtately 
Doric pillars, with the arms of. Scotland over it, and 
the whole covered with 4 moſt beautiful imperial dia- 
em, built of ſtone, with pillars of the Corinthian 
order, and in it is a clock and bell. Under the gate 
is a guard houſe, where ſome of the military do duty, 
and the ſquare within is finithed with the greateſt ex- 
actneſs. The whole is ſurrounded with piazzas of 
the Tuſcan order; the pilaſters on each fide above 
are Ionic, and the uppermoſt Corinthian. 

Atter entering the great gate, and turning to the 
right, you come to the geometry ſtairs, the prineipal 
interior entry, the roof of which is finely carved in 
ſtuceo, containing many different pieces of the Scot- 


tiſh hiſtory. 


The upper part of this ſtaireaſe leads to the guard- 
room, from whence is a paſſage to the anti- chamber, 
in which are ſome fine pieces of tapeſtry. The next 
is the council chamber, and beyond it is the preſence 
chamber, with the private apartments. 

At the ſouth-eaſt angle of the building are the apart- 
ments deſigned for the lords of the bed-chamber, at 
preſent inhabited by lord Dunmore. In theſe apart- 


ments are ſome fine tapeſtry, ſaid to have been done 


by queen Mary while a priſoner in the caſtle of Loch- 
leven ; but that muſt be a miſtake, as ſhe was only a 
very ſhort time there, and engaged in buſineſs of a 
quite differgnt nature, 
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In theſe apartments are ſeveral admir inti 
apa able paint 
among which is one, by Vandyke, of Charles I. 25g 
his queen Henrietta, eſteemed one of his beſt pieces 
and in fine preſervation, The figure of the ueen 
is rather ounger than that in the Britiſh Masun: 
_—_ — is not ſo well executed. ; 
ere is ailo a painting of Charles the Second d 
while he was an exile in Franc lo os 
72 VI. e, and another of 

In the center of the eaſt wing of the palace 
_ — — at preſent 
Scotland when they chuſe their ſixteen re 
tives in the houſe of lords. It is a — 2 
with windows fronting the court in the weſt: the 
chimney- pieces, which are of marble, are exceedin 
eee and the ceiling is very curioutly — 2 
1 

Beyond this, and before you come to the great 


is the 
uſed by the peers 


gallery, are the apartments for the other inferior off. 


cers, now poſſeſſed by the earl of Braidalbin. The 
rooms are the ſame as lord Dunmore's, but the furn;. 
ture richer, and the paintings more numerous. A- 
mongſt others are, the famous Cavendiſh, duke of 
Newcaſtle in the laſt century, fo much celebrated for 
his loyalty to Charles I. and author of the Book of 
Horſemanſhip. The great duke of Lauderdale, ex- 
actly agreeable to the deſcription of his perſon as 
given by bilhop Burnet, who knew him well er. 
who tells us, his mouth was ſo wide, that he bedewed 
all thoſe who happened to be near him when he ſpoke. 
His ambitious ducheſs is here alſo, and there are 
ſome landſcapes. 

From this part of the houſe you enter the preat 
gallery on the north, which is adorned with a great 
number of paintings, among which are moſt of the 
kings of Scotland from Fergus I. to James VI. 

At the weſtern extremity of the gallery is the old 
north wing, appropriated for the reception of the 
duke of Hamilton, hereditary keeper ot the palace, 
and in it are ſome fine paintings, particularly one of 
the celebrated Waller. In theſe apartments the Pre- 
tender lodged, while at Edinburgh in 1745; and 
next year the duke of Cumberland retided in the 
ſame place. 

A little to the weſt of the palace is a phyſie garden, 
in which are many curious plants; and the whole 
precinct of the abbey is an aſylum for debtors. 

The park adjoining to the abbey is four miles in 
circumference, but (except a few places on the weſt, 
where are ſome good walks) it conſiſts only of lofty 
hills, on which are fed a few cattle and ſheep. The 
hill next the city is called Saluſbury Craigs, and con- 
fiſts of a vaſt pile of rude ſtones, from whence many 
have fallen, at different times, into the valley below, 
In this valley are ſome fine ſprings, from whence the 
abbey was formerly ſupplied with water ; but they 


| were for many years neglected, and continued in al- 


moſt a uſeleſs ſtate till 1754, when new pipes were 
laid, and the palace is now ſupplied from theſe ſprings, 
inſteat of the reſervoir at Edinburgh. 

But the higheſt hill in the park is that called Ar- 
thur's ſeat, though on what account it received that 
name is not certainly known. It riſes by a ſteep al- 
cent to a point on the ſouth and eaſt; on the north 
it is fo ſteep that no perſon can aſcend it ; and on the 
welt it is a meer perpendicular rock. On one of the 
ſides of this hill was a ſmall chapel dedicated to St. 
Anthony, of which there are itil] ſome remains: the 
walls, in particular, are tolerably perfect, and ſeem | 
to be as hard as the ſolid rock. Adjoining is St. An- 
thony's well, which was formerly much frequented on 
account of the excellent qualities of its waters; but 
at preſent it is little regarded. 

About a mile from the city is Leith, which may be 
called the warehouſe as well as port of Edinburgh. It 
is divided into two parts, by a ſmall fireain, over 
which is a neat bridge of three arches. 

That part called South Leith is both large and po- 
pulous, It has an exceeding handſome church, a 
jail, and a cuſtoin-houſe, but the ſtreets are irregular, 

nor do any of the buildings merit particular deſerip- 


tion, It was formerly fortiticd, but the works were 
deſtroyed 
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deſtroyed by the Engliſh in 1559, and not any remains 
are now to be ſeen. J | 

The harbour of Leith, although ſafe, is not eapa- 
ble of receiving large veſſels, for at the higheit ſpring 
tides it only draws ſixteen feet of water, fo that ſuch 
men of war as come up the Forth are obliged to lay 
in the road about three miles diſtant, The pier is 
well contrived, the part next the town being built on 
ſtrong oak planks, forming intermediate ſpaces, through 
which the tide flows, and the further end, whieh 
runs into the ſea, is built of ſolid ſtone. By means 
of this pier, a large quantity of water is thrown into 
the harbour, which is of very conſiderable advant- 
age. 
77 hat part called North Leith is a very poor place, 
without any public buildings, except an old gothic 
church. Here is a ſmall dock, but it is only capable 
of admitting ſhips of about an kundred and fifty tons. 
The harbour is generally erowded with veſfels from 
many different parts, and from here to Kinghorn in 
Fifeſhire the paffage boat.crofles every tide, except on 
Sundays. 

Great numbers of the citizens of Edinburgh re- 
ſort to Leith on parties of pleaſure, and to regale 
themſelves with the fqp air and fre oyſters, which 
are caught here in great abundance. 

The town is under the direction of a bailiff, but it 
may be called a part of, and is ſubject to, the juriſdic- 
tion of Edinburgh, by virtue of a charter granted by 
king Robert Bruce. 


With reſpec to the government of Edinburgh, no | 


<ity in a free country can be under better regulation, 
The chief magiſtrate is the lord provoſt, whois choſen 
annually on the Tueſday after Michaelmas-day, and 
continues in office two years. Next to him are four 
bailiffs, who are elected at the fame time, and have 
the like power and authority as the aldermen of Lon- 
don, only that the youngeſt acts as ſheriff. "They 
have alſo a common- council, which conſiſts of twenty- 
five perſons. | 

The dean of guild is a magiſtrate of great authority : 
his buſineſs is to regulate the markets and take care 
of the city privileges. When any houfes are in a rui- 
nous condition, he impanels a jury of tradeſmen, and 
by their verdict either obliges the proprietors to pull 
them down, or gives them their due value, after 
which the city build new ones in their ſtead, 

The treaſurer keeps the city accounts, receives the 
rents, and pays the ſalaries of the reſpective officers, 

Each of theſe magiſtrates wear a gold chain about 

heir necks, with a medal depending ; and when 
they walk in proceſſion, the {word and mace are car- 
ried before them. 

To aſſiſt them in matters of law, they allow a ſettled 
ſalary to two gentlemen called aſſeſſors. They have 
alſo a town-clerk, with fixteen ſerjeants at mace, 
who are all dreſſed in a particular uniform. 

For the better regulation of trade, there are four- 
teen perſons called deacons, one choſen from each of 
the incorporated companies, but no one can be elec- 
ted, unleſs he has been a maſter two years at a time, 
The fourteen incorporated companies are as follow : 


Surgeons Taylors 
Goldſmiths | Bakers 
Skinners Butchers 
Furriers Cord wainers 
Hammer-men Weavers 
Wrights or Carpenters Fillers 
- Maſons Bonnet or Capmakers 


Theſe companies are not ſuffered to have any par- 
ticular conventions, or to make any bye-laws among 
themſelves, without the conſent of the magiſtrates or 
town-council, except it be to chuſe their own dea- 
cons at the time appointed, to make perſons free of 
their trade, or to try their work, 

One of the commiſſioners for parliament is always 
choſen out of the tradeſmen, and the other out of x 
merchants, 

The lord-provoft, for the time being, is always one 
of the privy-council, | 
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Having thus mentioned every particular relative to 


the city and liberties of Edinburgh, we ſhall now 


proceed to deſcribe ſuch places as are. worthy: of notice 


in its neighbourhood. 


About two miles ta the weſt of Edinburgh is a 
large village called Corsrorenay, where is a hand- 


ſome old gothic church, which was once collegiate, 


but it is now uſed by the pariſhioners. On a rifing 


ground near the church is a fine houſe built by one of 


the citizens of Edinburgh, the gardens: belonging to 
which are very extenſive, and laid out with great 
taſte and elegance. . | 

To the ſouth of this village are the Pentland Hills, 
from whence there is a moſt beautiful proſpect of 
Edinburgh ; and at the bottom of them is the village 
of PENTLAND, where are ſome ſtones ſet up in me- 
mory of a battle fought between the king's forces and 


a body of the preſbyterians in 1666. 


We have already mentioned tome of the ſeverities 
exerciſed on thoſe unfortunate people in the weſt of 
Scotland; but their eruelties were equally great in 
the Lothians and other places, of which the following 
is an inſtance : | 

About ſeven or eight hundred of the poor country- 
men, driven almoſt mad by oppreflian, took up arms 
in order to procure a redreſs of their grievances ; 
but the king's guards, under the command of fir 
James Turner, being ſent againſt them, at this vil- 


lage, killed about one hundred, and took near three 


hundred prifoners. The priſoners were confined in 
the Grey Friar's church yard, and it being in the ſe- 
verity of winter, many of them perithed with cold and 
hunger. The duke of Lauderdale gave ſtrict orders 
to the ſoldiers to apprehend every perſon who brought 
them victuals: among thoſe Who treſpafſed was one 


Mr. Hugh M“Kail, a young miniſter, who was cru- 


elly tortured with the boot, and while in a fever, into 
which the extremity of the torture had thrown him, 


was hanged, with many others, in the Grafs Market. 


In the neighbourhood of this village are many de- 
lightful ſpots, where ſome gentlemen and citizens of 
Edinburgh have their country ſeats. The moſt con- 
ſiderable among theſe is called Mavis Bank, and was 
formerly the feat of £'r John Clarke, one of the ba- 


rons of the exchequer ; but it is naw let to a private 


gentleman. 

At ſome diſtance from this ſeat are two ſmall but 
very agreeable villages, the one called LizzrTow, 
and the other GiLMouRTON. They are both ſitua- 
ted on eminences, and each commands a moſt de- 
lightful and extenſive proſpect. | 

In the latter of theſe villages, about ſixty years a 
a whimfical ſmith took it into his head to cut out o 
the ſolid rock, about fix feet below his garden, a ſub- 
terraneous dwelling, conſiſting of a forge, three bed- 
chambers, a kitchen; tables, ſeats ang cupboards, all 
of the ſame materials. The deſcent to it is by ſteps 
cut in the rock, and the chimnies are exactly ſquare, all 


| cut with chiſſels. It is ſaid the ſmith was ſixteen years 


employed during his leifure hours, in cutting this 


work, and that he lived conſtantly in it for upwards 


of nine years, It is now deſerted, which is not to 
be wondered at when we conſider that it muſt be a 
difficult matter to find an inhabitant of the like taſte 
with him who made it. Over the door of the entrance 
is the following inſcription : 


Upon this earth is well and woe ; 
Butqappineſs and I do dwell below, 


About two miles to the ſouth of Liberton is a vil- 
lage called RosLin, near which is one of the moſt 
beautiful gothic chapels in Europe, and the only one 
of the ſort that eſcaped the fury of the populous re- 
formers. The whole building is of free-ſtone, ex- 
ecuted in the moſt elegant manner, with an arched 
roof curiouſly turned, and ſupported by tall regular 
pillars. The walls on the outſide have been finely 
carved, and there are niches for ſtatues ; but by the 
injuries of time they are now greatly defaced. 

This ſtately chapel belonged to a college, which 
was founded in 1440 by William Sinclair, or St, 

Clare, 
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Clare, for a provoſt and ſeven canons regular of the 
order of St. Auguſtin. 
Beneath the chapel is a moſt curious vault, where 
many of the Scottiſh nobility, and princes of the 
blood royal have been. interred ; and in 1752 ſome of 
their bodies were diſcovered as freſh as when depoſit- 
ed, only that they were dry and fliff, owing, as was 
ſuppoſed, to the nature of the foil. | 
But the greateſt curioſity in this famous chapel is 
the Prince's Pillar, ſo called becauſe St. Clare, who 
founded the college, was both prince of Orkney, and 
of one of the German ſtates. It attracts the notice 
of a traveller becauſe it is finiſhed in a different man- 
ner from the reſt, being built in a ſpiral form, and 
adorned with the moſt curious carvings. | 
When we view the whole of this ſtructure, it con- 
vinces us of the propriety of what Mr. Walpole has 
advaneed, namely, that . gothic architecture was 
brought to the greateſt perfection in the fifteenth cen- 


— the chapel is an antient caſtle, but by whom. | 
built, or at what period. of time, is not known. It 


has been many years the ſeat of the family of Sin- 
clair, one of whom enjoys it at prefent, and being a 

eat ſtudent in antiquities, and naturally liberal in 
diſpoſition, is always willing to oblige thoſe gentlemen 
who apply for the purpoſe with a. peruſal of his ma- 


nuſcripts, eſpecially thoſe relating to the antiquities 


of Scotland. F470 | 3p 

In the neighbourhood of this place have been dug 
up great quantities of human bones, which reminds 
us of an expreſſion uſed by Dr. Young in his Night 
Thoughts, namely, That every place in the univerſe 
is a Golgotha, or place of ſculls.“ The bones, how- 
ever, found about this ſpot are eaſily accounted for. 

- In 1302 three bloody battles were fought here be- 
tween the Scots and the Engliſh, when above forty 
thouſand men were left dead on the ſpot ; but the 
former, under the command of the brave Wallace, 
put the latter to flight, and this was one of the ſeve- 
reſt blows the Engliſh received in Scotland, during 
the reign of Edward l. 

About a mile from Roſlin is a village called Haw- 
THORNDEN, where the famous poet, and moſt beau- 
tiful hiſtorian, William Drummond, eſquire, reſided 

in the laſt century. When we conſider the agreeable 
fituation, the pleaſant groves, and ſtately walks, all 
formed to lead the mind to contemplation, we are 
not ſurprized that fuch an ingenious gentleman ſhould 
have here imbibed all the ſentiments of the divine 


Plato. In the gardens are ſome ſubterraneous paſſa- 
, and caves cut out of the rock, all grown over 
with cypreſs, and in one of theſe cells Drummond 


wrote his celebrated treatiſe, intitled, The Cypreſs 
Grove”, the pureſt model of platonic philoſophy that 
ever was compoſed by the pen of a modern au- 


thor. Some have _— that theſe caves were cut 
in the rocks while the 


omans were in Britain ; but 
it is much more probable they were places made by the 
- antient—inhahijtan ſecure a retreat when they 
were aſſaulted by the Belgians. 

At the diſtance of two miles from Hawthornden is 
NewBoOTTLE, the ſeat of the marquis of Lothian. It 
is built on the ſpat where was formerly a convent for 
monks of the Ciſtertian order founded by David J. 


king of Scotland, in the year 1140, and endowed with. 


many valuable privileges, its abbots fitting as lords 
in parliament ; but the whole of the building has 
been long ſince totally demoliſhed. | 


When the reformation took place, the abbot of 


Newbottle complied with the times, and was created 
a peer, from whom the preſent noble family is de- 


ſcended, whoſe actions have made no inconſiderable 
figure in the annals of Scotland. 

The preſent ſtructure is not large, nor is any part 
of. the architecture curious; but the rooms are finiſh- 
ed in the moſt ſumptuous manner, and moſt of them 
adorned with beautiful paintings, among which are 
the following: 


The earl of Somerſet, favourite of James I. a very. 


effeminate viſage. 
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James I. and his ſon Charles I. both 3 
eſteemed a great maſter- piece. wean Jag Son, 

E. the regent, with a yellow be 8. as he 
8 _—_ Wen. * beg. f. natural 

The head of Mark, Ker, the laſt prior. | 
a Ma we — 7 regent of Scotland ex 
remely beautiful, and ſomething re Lens 
—2 MY 8 reſembling her 

Mary queen of Scots, and lord Darnley. 

executed, but Darnley effeminate. den finely: 

& head. of — and of ſevera}. 
other illuſtrious perſons who graced t! | 
Lewis XIII. of France. n 

Prince Rupert and prince Maurice, in i 

Some ſmall portraits, ſtudies of — big 6. LH 
which is one of William, earl of Pembroke, of whom | 
_ 2 gives ſo advantageous a character. 

autiful half length of Henriett . 
Charles I. : 4 II 00 

His daughter the ducheſs of Orleans. 

The wife of Philip the Bald. 

Head of Robert Car, earl of Scmerſet; the coun. 
tenance effeminate, ſmall features, light flaxen or yel - 
lowiſh hair, and a very ſmall beard. 

His father, Sir Robert Car. 

Lady Tufton, a fine half length. ; 

Two very curious half lengths in wood: one of a 


man with a long forked black beard, his jacket ſlaſhed 


down in narrow ſtripes from top to bottom 
ſtripes looſe : the other with 2g full _ ” 
ſame ſort of ſtripes, but drawn tight by a girdle. 

The Doge of Venice, by Titian. | 
e pieces by Morilio; boys and girls in low 
ife 

The heads of Mark ear! of Lothian, and hi 
by Sir Antonio More. ern 

A remarkable fine piece of our three fiſt circumna- 
2 viz. Drake, Hawkins and Cavendiſh, half 
ength. 

DaAlkkirn, the moſt conſiderable town in Mid- 
Lothian, next to Edinburgh, is ſituated about two 
miles to the eaſt of Newbottle, near the conflux of 
the two rivers north and ſouth Eſk, where they form 
a ſort of triangular peninſula. | 


neral very irregularly built, yet there are fome good 
houſes, and the neighbourhood is . exceeding agree- 
able, The church is an antient gothic ſtructure, 
and in the chancel, which is now in ruins, are many 
antient monuments of the Scottiſh nobility, | 
In this town is an excellent free grammar-ſchool, 
where youth are qualified for the un;verfity. In 
1760 the old ſtructure was pulled down, and the pre- 
ſent one was erected in its ſtead, with handſome apart- 
ments for the maſter, who has a genteel ſalary. 

But the greateſt glory of this place is the noblg, 


| ſeat of the duke of Buccleugh, which, next to Hope- 


ton-houſe, is the fineſt palace belonging to any of the 
Scottiſh nobility. It was built ſoon after the revolu- 
tion, on the ruins of an antient caſtle, formerly the 
property of the earls of Morten, by the ducheſs of 
Monmouth, wife of the duke df that name who was 
beheaded on Tower-hill'in the, year 1685. "led 

The houſe ſtands on a riſing ground in the center 
of an extenſive park, which, with the proſpect over 
the river, makes ihe whole exceeding delightful. The 
building is large, but not elegant, in its,exterior ap- 
pearance, the archite& having been deſtitute of all 
that knowledge of his art neceſſary to form a true 
judgment of what is really beautiful without a pro- 
fuſion of unneceſſary decorations. The inſide is tur- 
niſhed in the moſt elegant, manner that can poſſibly 
be imagined, particularly one room, which contains 
a prodigious number of valuable curioſities, preſented 
to the duke of Monmouth by his father Charles II. 
when he married the heireſs of Dalkeith, 

The paintings in this palace are ſo numerous, that 
it would require a volume to deſcribe the whole: we. 
ſhall therefore only mention the following : 

Firſt duke of Richmond and his ducheſs. 


The 
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ulat It is a large, popu- 
lous town a mile in length; and although it is in ge- 
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The ducheſs of Cleveland, who, if not the favour- 
ite miſtreſs of Charles II. was, at leaſt, his domineer- 
ing one, and bore him three ſons, viz. the duke of 
Cleveland, the duke of Grafton, and the duke of, 
Northumberland, "i 
Ihe counteſs of Buccleugh, mother to the ducheſs 
of Monmouth, and lady Eglington, her ſiſter. 

The ducheſs of Monmouth and her two ſons. 

The ducheſs of York, daughter of the lord chan- 
cellor Clarendon, and mother of the queens Mary 
and Anne. C001 C1 799g 7 ne th 


The ducheſs of Lenox. þ ft of 

Mrs. Suſannah Waters, mother of the duke of 
Monmouth, with his picture in her hand. 

The ducheſs of Cleveland and her ſon, an infant: 
in the character of a Madonna. 110 

The duke of Monmouth in the character of a young 
St. John. LEGAL 

Lord Strafford and his ſecretary, by Vandyke. 

Henry VIII. and queen Catharine with the divorce 
in her hand; two ſmall pieces by Holbein. 

Ann Boleyn, by the ſame, dreſſed in a black 'gown, 
large yellow netted ſleeves, with a black cap peaked 


behind. 
Lady Jane Gray, with long black hair, and very 
thick; not handſome; but the virtues and intellectual 
erfections of that ſuffering innocent more than ſup- 
plied the want of perſonal charms, al 
A large ſpirited picture ofthe duke of Monmouth 
on horſeback ; a ſtrong likeneſs of his father Charles 
the Second. | 8 G1 
The ducheſs of Richmond, of whom king Charles 
II. was fo deeply in love, that, according to biſhop 
Burnet, he ſolicited a divorce from his queen Cathe- 
rine of Portugal, in order to marry this lad. 
A fine head of the late duke of Ormond, who loſt a 
good eſtate by his attachment to falſe politics: © -- - 


A beautiful painting of Mary queen of Scots, in 


# 1x 1 - 


all the graces of youthful beauty. 

Beſides this palace the duke of Buccleugh has ano- 
ther ſeat at Smeaton, about a mile diſtant, in which 
are likewiſe many excellent paintings, /particularly the 
following : nt MERIT | 

A fine half length of General Monk looking over 
his thoulder, with his back towards you: he reſided 
long at Dalkeith when he commanded in Scotland, 

Nell Gwinne looſely attired. 

A fine marriage of St. Catharine, by Vandyke. 

In the church-yard of Dalkeith is a ſmall tomb-ſtone 
to the memory of one Margaret Scot, who died in 
this town in 1738, upon which is the following in- 


ſcription : 


= n 


Stop paſſenger until my life you read: 5 
The fing may get knowledge by the dead. 

Five times five years I liv'd a virgin's life; 

Ten times five years I-was a virtuous wife; 

Ten times five years I lived a widow chaſte ; 

Now, weary'd of this mortal life, I reſt. 

Between my cradle and my grave have been 

Eight mighty kings of Scotland and a queen : 


Four times five years the commonwealth I aw; --' 


Ten times the ſubjects roſe againſt the law, 
Twice did I fee old prelacy pull'd down; 

And twice the cloak was humbled by the gown, 
An end of Stuart's race I faw ;—nay more, 
My native country ſold for Engliſh ore. 

Such deſolations in my life have been, 

I have an end of all perfection ſeen. 


This epitaph either contains ſome notorious falſe - 
hood, or the woman was older than ſhe is here repre- 
ſented, We are informed that ſhe was five times five 
years a virgin, fifty years a wife, and as many a wi- 
dow ; by which her age appears to have been one 
hundred and twenty-five. It ſhe was born in 1613, 
and died in 1738, which is the whole time allotted in 
the epitaph, ſhe could only live in the reigns of the 
following ſovereigns, James VI. Charles I. Charles 
II. James II. William III. George I. George II. and 
gueen Anne, which only make ſeven kings and a 
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queen, but perhaps the epitaph- maker, whom we 
imagine to have been a pedantic ſchool-maſter, was 
either a republican, who might place Oliver Crom- 


well in the liſt, or he might be a Jacobite, who rec- 


koned the Pretender one. 

The epitaph likewiſe aſſerts that the commonwealth 
of England laſted twenty years, that is, from 1640 
till 1660. This looks altogether like the blunder, of 
a country pedagogue. The epitaph- maker did not 
conſider that no leſs than five governments took place 


during that period in Britain, namely, monarchical, 


or limited, as at preſent; parliamentary; a council 
of ſtate, conſiſting of à junto of the parliament; a 
common wealth; and an abſolute deſpotic one under 
Cromwell. 175 

The laſt. place we have to mention in the ſhire of 
Edinburgh is a large village called LucTon, where 
are two ſtone bridges over the river Eſæ. The fields 
in the neighbourhood are finely cultivated, producing 
great quantities of the beſt, wheat, and the market is 
reckoned one of the largeſt for corn in Scotland. In 
this village a party of, dragoons conſtantly do duty to 
prevent ſmuggling, which has heretofore been carried 


on to a very conſiderable degree, 
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ſeat of the marquis of Tweedale. It is pleaſantly 
ſituated in a valley ſurrounded with woods, and near 
it is the old church, with ſome ruins of a convent. 

There are ſeveral other ſeats in the ſame neiglibour - 
hood, particularly Saltoun, belonging to the antient 
family of Fletcher. Sing en 

The country from this place to Haddington is as 


fine as can be imagined, the whole being well cultiva- 


ted, and the harveſt is reckoned the earlieſt of any in 

G a den 
Among other villages in the road to Haddington is 

one called Spor, remarkable for a horrid murder 


committed in the month of September; 11670, by Mr. 


John Kelloe, the miniſter of the place, on his wife, 
of which the following are the particulars: | 

Mr. Kelloe had been ſome years married: to the 
daughter of a reputable farmer, a little woman, but 
extremely handſome, well ſhaped, and remarkable 
for all thoſe good qualities which can adori her ſex. 
But ſo inſenſ{ble was her huſband to all theſe charms, 
that he was frequently out of humour, and often 
treated her with great haughtineſs, whilſt ſhe, out of 
reſpect to his character, carefully concealed his ill 
uſage from the world. | $7 

Nothing, however, could ſoften his nature, for 
having caſt his eyes on the daughter of a neighbour- 
ing gentleman, he conſidered his wife as the only ob- 
ſtruction in his way to a ſecond marriage, ſo that he 
formed the reſolution of murdering her. To execute 
his horrid ſcheme in the moſt private manner, and alſo 
conceal it from the world, he ſeemed to lay afide all 
his former harſhneſs, and never appeared diſcontent- 
ed, except when his wife was abſent from his com- 

any. 

a The poor woman thought herſelf now extremely 


| happy, and did every thing in her power to retain 


thoſe affections of her huſband, which the imagined 
ſhe had recovered ; but on a Sunday morning, as.-ſhe 


| was on her knees at prayers in her chamber, he came 


ſoftly behind her, put a rope, which he had kept all 
night in his pocket for the purpoſe, round her neck, 
and ſtrangled her. This done he faſtened an iron 
hook into the wall, tied her up to it, bolted the door, 
and crept out at a window, from whence he proceeded 
to the church, and preached a moſt moving ſermon. 
When divine ſervice was over, he told ſome of his 
people that his wife had been in-a melancholy condi- 
tion ſome days, and as he could not perſuade her that 
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day to come to church, begged they would ſtep home 
with him and viſit her. | 

The people, who were very fond of the woman, 
went along with the miniſter, but were ſurprized 
when they found the door bolted, and that no. perſon 
would anſwer them. Upon this they broke open the 
door, when, to their great ſurprize, they found her 
hanging, and none doubted but that the had made 
—_ with herſelf. | & 

r. Kelloe was ſtruck dumb with a well-feigned 
grief, and counterfeited ſorrow, which he acted with 
to much art, that the people really pitied him. | 
The juſtice of God, however, did not ſuffer ſo at- 
trocious a crime to eſcape unpunithed, for his ſoul 
became oppreſſed with the weight of his guilt, and 
finding no hopes of peace in the painful rackings of 
his conſcience, he went to a ſchoolmaſter at Dunbar, 
and confeſſed the whole affair. | 

The ſchoolmaſter went with him to Edinburgh, 
where he repeated his confeſſion, and, being tried, 
received ſentence to be ftrangled berween Leith and 
Edinburgh, his body to be burnt, and his athes ſcat- 
tered in the air, all which was accordingly executed 
on the fourth day of October 1570. 

HappinGTon, the capital of the ſhire to which it 
gives name, is pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of a 
river called the Tyne, over which is a good ſtone 
bridge of three arches. | 

The town conſiſts of ſeveral good firects, one of 
which is remarkably broad and handſome. In this 
ſtreet are the talbooth or priſon, the ſheriffs court, 
the town-hall and the poſt- office. 1 

The houſes in general are well built, and the town 
being on the high road to Edinburgh, there are ſeve- 
ral good inns for the accommodation of travellers. 
The church is an antient gothic ſtructure, but it does 
not admit of particular deſcription. | 

In antient times here was a rich convent founded 
by prince Henry, ſon of David I. king of Scotland, 
for monks of the Ciſtertian order. Great part of its 
ruins are ſtill to be ſeen, from which it appears to have 
deen a ſpacious and magnificent ſtracture. 

This town gives the title of Earl to a collateral 
branch of the family of Hamilton. | 

About a mile from Haddington is the ſeat of the 
honourable Francis Charteris. The houſe has been 
built within theſe few years of a reddiſh ſtone, but 
the architecture is exceeding clumſy and irregular. 
The inſide is furniſhed in the moſt elegant manner, 
and in the gallery is a noble collection of paintings 
executed by the beſt artiſts. The plantations round 
the houſe are very extenſive, and laid out with great 


taſte and judgment. 


The gentleman to whom this ſeat belongs is rec- |, 


koned the moſt opulent commoner in Scotland, loves 
his country, and ſeldom viſits London, He has been 
long held in great eſteem among his tenants, and al- 
though much addicted to horſe-racing, yet be has 
never indulged. himſelf to ſuch a degree as to injure 
his family, and when ſucceſsful he diſpoſes of his gains 
for the relief of the diſtreſſed, 

DuxzaR is a very antient town, and the laſt on 
the ſouth-eaſt fide of the Forth, which is here near 
fifteen miles broad. It is a large, populous town, 
chiefly inhabited-by ſeafaring people, and merchants 
concerned in the fiſhery carried on to Greenland. 

The harbour, though ſmall, is very ſafe for ſhip- 
ping, and able to admit veſſels of conſiderable bur- 


8 | 

Near the harbour, for a conſiderable way along the 
ſhore, is a natural cauſeway, formed of prodigious 
large ſtones, fo — placed together, that at firſt it 
appears to be the work of men, but on a nearer inſpec- 
tion the miſtake is diſcovered, _ 35 
The church is a large gothic ſtructure, and was 
formerly collegiate, but it is now uſed as a place 
of worſhip for the inhabitants. The houſes in gene- 
ral are very indifferent buildings, but there are ſeveral 

ood inns for the accommadation of travellers. | 

This town was formerly famous for having a ſtrong 

caſtle, of which there are {till ſome confderable re- 


mains. 7 


— 
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In 1297, when Edward I. took Berwi 
: . ick s 
liol fled to this caſtle, and a numerous — 
attack it, under the command of the earl of War- 
renne. In the mean time the Scots having aſſembled 


a body of forces, — — to relieve the place, but 


were defeated by the 
—_— ſlain. 
hiscaſtle antiently belonged to the earls of | 
and in 1337 Agnes, Se . of March, an — 
lady, detended it againſt the Engliſh nineteen weeks 
and at length obliged them to raiſe the ſiege. : 
But the moſt remarkable event that ever happened 
here was, the battle fought between Oliver Cromwell 
and the Scotch army, on the 306 of September, 1650 
The Scots had ſent for Charles I. and crowned him 
at Scone, after which they raiſed a great army, with 
an intention of marching into England ; but Crom - 
well having entered Scotland at the head of eighteen 
thouſand men, all properly diſciplined, continued his 
Journey to Dunbar, where he found the people had 
fled towards Edinburgh, and had taken with them 
all their proviſions, 
Leſley, who commanded the Scottith army, was 
one ot thoſe brave officers, who had ſerved in Ger. 
many under the great Guſtavus Adolphus ; and know - 


ngliſh, and great numbers of 


ing that Cromwell would take every advantage, he 


retolved to act on the defenſive, till a proper oppor- 
tunity offered. 

In this manner the two armies lay in ſight of each 
other ſeveral weeks, when Cromwell being reduced 
to great diſtreſs for want of provilions, reſolved to 
embark the foot on board the fleet, and return with 
the horſe to Berwick. 

The Scottiſh noblemen began to be impatient of 
remaining any Jonger inactive, and therefore obliged 
Eefley to march out of his intrenchments, and at- 
tack Cromwell. The-Scottiſh clergy, who followed 
the army, like true enthuſiaſts, aſſured Leſley of vie- 
tory ; but he knew too much of the art of war to be- 
_ them, although he was at laſt obliged to com- 
of 
Cromwell's army was now reduced to great diſtreſs; 
but that able commander went through every part uf” 
the camp, preaching in the moſt fervent manner, and 
aſſuring the men that they ſhould obtain the victory. 
Seeing the Scottiſh army move out of their intrench- 
ments, he exclaimed, 4+ I he Lord has delivered the 
into our hands.” And ordered the whole army to 
ting pſalms, as if they had already won the battle. 

The two armies continued to ſkirmiſh, in detached 
parties, during the night; but about day-break they 
came to a general engagement. The firit attack ag 
made by the Scottiſh horſemen ; but the Englith ſoon 
put them in diſorder, and they fled, leaving the foot 
expoſed in fiont and flank, "Fhree regiments of the 
foot ſtood, till they were entirely cut to pieces by the 
Englith ; but all the reſt fled, with the utmoſt preci- 
pitation. 

Upwards of three thouſand of the Scots were lain, 
among whom were ſome miniſters, in the very act of 
encouraging them with the, aſſurance of victory, 
About ſeven or eight thouſand were taken priſoners, 
and twenty ſeven pieces of cannon, with all the arms 
and ammunition. The loſs of the Engliſh was very 
inconſiderable, which is not to be wondered at, when 
we reflect on the madneſs of the Scots, who may be 
ſaid to have run into immediate deſtruction. 

At a ſmall diſtance from Dunbar ſtood the antient 
caſtle of Tantallon, formerly the ſeat of the earls of 
Angus, Great part of the walls are ſtill ſtanding, 
from which it appears to have been a place of very 
conſiderable ſtrength, 


Nearly oppoſite to the ruins of this caſtle is Bass 


IsLAND, a lofty rock ſituated in the Forth, about a 
mile from the ſhore, and inacceſſible on all ſides but 
one; nor can it be entered on that ſide without great 
danger, the ſwell of the water being in general very 

conliderable, | + ot 
This iſland or rock is about a mile in circumference, 
and ſupplied with freſh water from a ſpring on the 
top. In it was formerly a firong caſtle, in which 
Rate prifoners were confined ; but the whole build- 
| ing, 
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ing, except ſome. of the lower parts of; the walls, was 
demoliſhed at the revolution. Indeed, there was no 
occaſion for a caitle on this rock; ſor if a perſon is 
once on it, there is but little fean of his. eſcaping 
without very able aſſiſtance. TY 
Various kinds of ſea fowl repair annually to this 
rock to breed, but none in greater numbers than the 
Gannets or Soland, Geeſe. It is not permitted to 
ſhoot at them, the place being farmed principally. on 


account of the profit ariſing ſrom, the ſale of the young 


of theſe birds, and. of the Kittiwake, a ſpecies of 
ull, ſo called from its ery. The former are ſold at 
dinburgh, and are reckoned a fine diſh; but the 

taſte, like that of all aqueous fowls, is very diſagree- 

able. | 

The Soland Gooſe is about the ſame ſize as a. com- 
mon gooſe : it has a long ſtrait bill of a duſky aſh- 
colour, a little crooked at the point; and on each 
ſide the hook is a kind of excreſcence like a tooth. 
The mouth is largg and black within; the tongue is 
fmall. The'chaps are notched like a ſaw. The co- 
lour of theſe birds, when full grown, is white all 
over, except the greater quill feathers ot the wings, 
which are blackiſh, The wings are very long, fo 
that when they light on the ground, it is with great 
difficulty they can riſe again. | 

Whether theſe geeſe are tranſmacine, or birds of 

aflage, is not certainly known ; but they come to the 
Bass in June, and retire in September. 

Nokrn BER wick, though a borough town, is but 

a poor place, nor is there any building in it that me- 
rits particular notice, It has, however, a good har- 
bour, and ſome trade is carried on by the inhabitants, 
the greater part of whom are fiſhermen. | 
At a ſmall diſtance from the town, is a hill rifing 
to a point like a ſugar loaf, called Nox TH Berwick 
Law (a name given to ſeveral other hills in this part 
of the iſland) trom whence there is. a moſt extenſive 
and delightful proſpect over the ſea, the neighbouring 
ſhire, the Forth, and the oppoſite ſhore of Fife. 

To the weſt of this hill is the ſeat of the late earl of 
Winton, but having been long neglected, it is entirely 
in ruins. The eſtate of that nobleman was by farthe 
moſt conſiderable in Scotland ; but, like many other 
infatuated people miſled by falſe notions of govern- 
ment, he engaged in the rebellion in 1715, for which 
he was attainted, and his fine eftate tarteited to the 
crown. | | 

ABERLADY is a ſmall fiſhing town, ſituated a little 
farther to the weſt, but it does not contain any thing 
that merits particular notice. 

PaesToON Paxs is fo called from its falt pans, there 
being a conſiderable trade carried on by the inhabi- 
tants in that article. They have likewite a manufac- 
tory of vitriol, with which, and the ſalt, they fupply 
moſt of the principal places in Scotland. 

About half a mile to the ſouth of the town is the 
field where the king's farces were defeated by the re- 
bels in 1745. When the neus arrived that the Pre- 
tender had landed in the north, Sir John Cope was 
ordered to march into the Highlands, with as many 
men as could be ſpared from the garriſon, but the re- 
bels gave him the ſlip, and marched. to the ſouth as 
far as Edinburgh. In the mean time fir John arrived 
at Inverneſs, and hearing that the rebels had paſſed 
him, ſent to Aberdeen tor all the ſhips in that har- 
bour, on board of which he embarked his men, and 
landed at Dunbar, where he was joined by two regi- 
ments of dragoons, under the command of colonel 
Gardiner. 

The pretender, hearing of their arrival, marched 
from Edinburgh, and both armies met at this place 
on Saturday the 21ſt of September. The battle be- 
gan by the rebels attacking the dragoons with locha- 
bar axes (a moſt dreadful weapon) and moſt of them 
being raw young fellows, they were put into confu- 
ſion and fled. The foot continued to fight ſome 
time, but having no horſe to ſupport them, and the 
rebels being much more numerous, they were put to 
flight, and many of them killed. 

By this loſs the flames of civil war were. lighted 


up, and a handful of poor ignorant men, forced into 
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the Pretender's ſervice by their diſaffected chiefs, had 
almoſt overturned the conſtitution. of theſe kingdoms. 
The whole ſcheme was hatched by the French in or- 

der to draw our army from Flanders, by which they 
might facilitate their military operations in that part 

of the continent, 

; MussELBURGH.is a long ſtraggling town, ſituated 

about two miles to the weſt of Preſton, Pans. One of 

the ſtreets is tolerably handſome, and about the cen- 
ter of it is a ſtone building for a priſon, on the top of 
which is a tower, with a clock and bell. 

The greateſt part of the inhabitants of this town 
are either fiſhermen, or ſuch as live by encloſing ſmall 
pieces of ground for kitchen gardens ; and from hence 
the city of Edinburgh is principally ſupplied with ve- 
getables. ö 1 

At the ſquth-eaſt end of the town is PixkEY- 

 House, one of the ſeats of the marquis of Twee- 

dale. It is a large buildIng, and the gardens belong- 


ing to it are exceeding pleaſant. "The, infide of the 


| houſe is very elegantly furniſhed, and moſt of the 
rooms are ornamented with paintings executed by the 


On the road from Muſſelburgh to Edinburgh, 


: which is about five miles, may be ſeen in a morning 
' two or three hundred Amazonian females, fome 


loaded with filh, ſome with ſalt, and others with 
greens, walking to the capital, like fo many pack 
horſes, all ſeemingly contented with their humble Pu- 
It is common for the youths to aſk them, 


the burdens. But woe be to him, unlefs he is we 
mounted on à good horſe, or has a ſwift pair of heels: 
for no ſooner is the queſtion aſked, than the en- 
raged females lay down their loads, and pelt him 
with ſtones in the moſt unmerciful manner. 

Many ſingular events have taken place at and near 
the neighhourhogd of Muſſelburgh, the moſt remark- 
able of which are the following : 


In 1547 Henry VIII. of England, being extremely 


deſirous to marry his ſon Edward to the young prin- 
ceſs Mary queen of Scots, the French, who wanted 
the Scots to fight their battles, prevailed on Mary of 
Guiſe, and the earl of Aran, then regent of Scot- 
land, to get the match ſer aſide, which ſo exaſperated 
Henry, that he ordered the duke of Somerſet to 
march inte that kingdom with a powerful army, 


which, to uſe the words of an hiſtorian, who lived in 


that age, was a bad way of gon, 

In the mean time Henry died, and Somerſet being 
appointed the regent, or protector of Englang, during 
the minority of his nephew, reſolved to force the 
Scots to a compliance, Accordingly he croſſed the 
Tweed, at the head of fifteen thouſand foot, and 
three thouſand horſe, ſending a letter at the fame time 
to the regent, deſiring to know whether he would 
avoid the effuſion of human blood, by granting the 
young princels in marriage to Edward. 

The regent of Scotland, who ſeems to have been a 
very ſenſible man, was willing to comply with So- 
merſet's propoſals ; but having unfortunately ſhe wed 
the letter to his brother, the archbiſhop of St. An- 
drew's, that prelate diſſuaded him from cummunicat- 
ing the contents to the nobility, telling him, that he 
ſhould be able to defeat Somerſet, and fet the Engliſh 
at defiance, 

The regent was led into the ſnare, and the clergy 
having every where given out, that the Engliſh, who 
were come to eſtabliſh their religion in Scotland, 
would enſlave the whole country, the people took 
up arms with all the fury of miſguided zeal, and ran 
to meet the Engliſh in the moſt tumultuous man- 
ner. 

The Scots, finding the Engliſh. in poſſeſſion of 
Muſſelburgh, encamped on a riſing ground, near 
where Pinkey Houſe now ſtands, while Somerſet 
wheeled abuut, and encamped more towards the 
Forth. The Scots thinking he intended to reim- 
bark his men, quitted their advantageous fituation, 
in order to attack the Engliſh : this precipitate ſtep 
occalioned their ruin, for the Engliſh being greatly 
in want of proviſions, the protector could not have 


led 
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led them off, had the Scots remained only a few 
days longer in their former poſition. | 

On the 1oth of September the Scots divided their 
farces into three bodies. The firft, which were flanked 
on the right hand with five pieces of cannon, and on 
the left with four hundred horſemen, were commanded 
by the earl of Angus; the ſecond confiſting of the 
ſpear men were led by the regent, while the cart of 
Argyle, at the head. of the highlanders, commanded 
the third. "65/415 BEM | | 

The duke of Somerſet, ſeeing them abandon their 
camp, congratulated himſelf on the event, and drew 
out bs men in order of battle. He divided into three 
parties, in the ſame manner as the Seots ; one under 
himſelf, and the others commanded by the earl of 
Warwick, and lord Grey. | 

As the Scots marched along the ſhore, many of 
them were killed by the ſhot from a galley, which 
put the bighlanders into ſome confuſion. 'Lord Grey, 


who commanded the men at arms, perceiving their 


diſorder, charged them in flank, but was ſo galled by 
the ſpear men, that he was obliged to give way, after 


he had received a dangerous wound. 
The only thing that hindred the Scots from obtain- 


ing a complete victory was, the want of horſemen, 
which, had that not been the caſe, there is not the 
leaſt doubt but they would totally have defeated the 


Enghth. 

* the mean time the earl of Warwick fent a de- 
tachment to ſupport lord Grey, which enabled him to 
return to the charge with redoubled fury. The En- 
liſh archers, muſqueteers and artillery, alt played up- 


on the Scots with ſuch inceſſant heat, that they fell 


dead in multitudes before them, without being able 
either to advance or retreat. At Jength the van of 
the Scots army fell back, in order to draw the Eng- 
liſh from their ſituation, and. the Highlanders ima- 
gining they were going to retreat, fled in great con- 
tufion. - | | 

The whole Scottiſh army was now in the greateſt 
diſorder : they fled on all ſides, and the Engliſh horſe- 
men purſued them ſo briſkly, that the whole ground, 
to a conſiderable extent, was covered with dead bo- 
dies. ; 
The river Eſke, which falls inta the fea near this 
place, was ſtained with the blood of the flain, which 
amounted to 15000; and to crown the whole, 3000 
prieſts, who had come to animate the ſoldiers with their 
exhortations, were all maſſacred by the Engliſh. 

Many priſoners were taken, and the ſtroke was ſe- 
verely felt by Scotland, people in every part of the 
kingdom lamenting the loſs of their relations and 
friends; but the ferocity of that nation, and the in- 
exhauſtible number of inhabitants, enabled them to 
ſurmount it as they had done on every former occa- 
ſion. | 
Soon after this battle the young queen of Scotland 
was ſent to France, from which period there is not 
the leaſt doubt but her ruin commenced ; for her two 
uncles, the duke and the cardinal of Guiſe, took ſuch 
care to have her inſtructed in the moſt bigotted attach- 
ment to the Roman Catholic religion, that, upon her 
arrival in Scotland in 1561, ſhe could not be brought 
over to the proteſtant religion, and retained an aver- 
fion for it to the period of her exiſtence. 


Near Muſſelbrugh, in 1567, Mary queen of 


Scots, accompanied by her third huſband, Bothwell, | 


met her nobles at the head of a great army, but find- 
ing it not ſafe to engage, ſhe diſmiſſed the earl, and 
went up to the confederate lords, under the moſt ſo- 
lemn promiſes that no hurt ſhould be done to her 
perſon ; but as ſoon as they had her in their power, 
they carried her priſoner to Edinburgh, and from 
thence to the caſtle of Lochlevin. 5 

A circumſtance of a very ſingular nature happened 
from the conduct of one of the inhabitants of this place 
in the year 1727, of which the following are the par- 
ticulars: | Foes 

One Margaret Dickenſon, the wife of a ſailor, who 
had been above two or three years at fea, was deli- 
vered of a baſtard child, which ſhe murdered, and 
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þ was condemned to ſuffer death in the Graſs Market 


at Edinburgh, Accordingly ſhe was turned off, hung 


the uſual time, and was then delivered to ſome coun. 


trymen, employed by the relations, who put her ; 
a coffin, nailed the lid . who 
Nr and carried it out of town 
After having travelled about two miles, th 
ped at the door of an alehouſe to refreſh — 
when one of the company heard a noiſe like ſome- 
thing ſcratching within the coffin. They immediately 
broke it open, when, to their great ſurprize, they 
found the body moving. A gardener, who was pre- 
ſent, immediately opened a vein, and in a few hours 
ſhe recovered ſo well as to be able to ſpeak, and the 
next day walked home to Muſſelburgh. ' 
As ſhe was dead in law (the ſentence of the court 
having been executed according to the direction of the 
magiſtrate, or ſheriff, who attended) fo her marriage 


with her huſband was diffolved ; but he, like a good- 
natured man, being willing to take her again to his 


arms, they were re- married in the church of In 

by the reverend Mr. John_Williamſon. ee 
The king's advocate filed an information againſt 
the youngeſt bailiff of Edinburgh, who acts as ſhe- 
riff, for not ſeeing the ſentence of the court properly 
executed; and he was fined in a conſiderable ſum by 
the lords 8 | 

Near Muſſelburgh is a ſmall village called Fisyp. 
Row, chiefly inhabited by fiſhermen. The pariſh 
church is ſituated on an eminence, from whence there 
is a moſt extenſive and delightful proſpect. 

In the neighbourhood of Muſſelburgh is a large 
open common adjoining to the ſea, where the military 
forces are frequently reviewed. 

At a fmall diſtance from this place, nearer to Edin- 
burgh, is HaLes, the ſeat of Sir David Dalrymple, 
one of the lords of ſeſſion. | 

About half a mile from Hales is a long ftraggling 
village called Nippexy, in which is an antient gothic 
houſe belonging to the family of Wauchop. 

Near this place, on a lofty eminence, is the caſtle 
of Craigmillar, formerly one of the royal palaces, but 
at preſent the property of Sir Alexander Gilmour, 


baronet. It has been fo long neglected, that it is now 


in ruins ; but from what remains it appears to to have 
been originally a fpacious and magnificent ſtructure. 

On the eaft fide of a lake near Craigmillar, is a vil- 
lage called DuppixGToON, one of the moſt rural places 
that can be imagined. It has an old gothic church, 
which appears, from the ruins of its chancel, to have 
been formerly a chauntry. The manor belongs to 
the ear] of Abercorn, who has lately built, near the 
village, one of the handſomeſt houſes in Scotland. 

The laſt place we have to mention in this ſhire and 
diſtrict is a pleaſant village called RrSsLATRIOGG. It is 
ſituated a little to the eaſt of Edinburgh, and is one 
of the places to which the inhabitants of that city re- 
ſort by way of recreation. The church is an antient 
gothic ſtructure now in ruins, within which is a fine 
tomb belonging to the family of Elphingſton, lords 
Balmerino, who had a ſeat here, which has long ſince 
fallen to decay. | 

The manor of this place belonged to that family, 
but, by the attainder of the late lord, who was exe- 


cuted on Tower-hill in 1746, it was forfeited to the 


crown. 


S EC YT. III. 
Biography of the LorhiAxs. 


OHN EK NOX, the celebrated Scottiſh reformer, 
was born at Giffard, near Haddington, in the 
year 1505. He received the rudiments of his educa- 
tion at the grammar ſchool of Haddington, from 


| whence he was removed to the univerſity of St. An- 


drew's, and placed under the tuition of the learned 
John Mair, or Major. He applied with uncommon 
diligence to the academical learning at that time in 
vogue; and having great acuteneſe of wit, made a 


very 
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very conſiderable progreſs in theſe ſtudies, and ob- 
tained, whilſt very young, the degree of maſter of 
arts. 

As the bent of his inclinations led him ſtrongly to 
the church, he turned the courſe of his fludies early 
that way, and became ſo diſtinguiſhed for his ſkill in 
ſcholaſtic theology, that he obtained prieſt's orders 
before the time uſually allowed by the canons. How- 
ever, having read the works of St. Jerome and St. 
Auſtin, he began to diſlike the ſcholaſtic theology, 
and applied himſelf to a more plain and ſolid divinity, 

At his entrance upon this new courſe of ſtudy, he 
attended the preaching of Thomas Guilliam, a Black 
Friar, whoſe ſermons were of extraordinary ſervice to 
him: and the famous Mr. George Wiſchart (diſtin- 
guiſhed for his aſſiduity in the work of reformation) 
coming from England in 1544, with the commiſſion- 
ers ſent from Henry VIII. Knox, being of an inquiſi- 
tive temper, learned from him the principles of the 
reformed religion: upon which he renounced the Ro- 
man Catholic religion, and became, from hencefor- 
ward, a moſt zealous proteſtant. 

Mr. Knox had quitted St. Andrew's a ſhort time 
before this, being appointed tutor to the ſons of the 
lairds of Ormiſtoun and Langnidry, who were both 
favourers of the reformation. His uſual reſidence was 
at Langnidry, where he not only inſtructed his pupils 
in the ſeveral branches of learning, but was particu- 
larly careful to inſti] into them the principles of piety, 
and the proteſtant religion. This coming to the ears 
of Beaton, archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, that prelate 
perſecuted him with ſuch ſeverity, that he was fre- 
quently obliged to abſcond, and to fly from place to 

lace. 
f Being wearied with ſuch continual dangers, he at 
length reſolved to retire to Germany, where the re- 
formation was gaining ground, knowing that in Eng- 
land, though the papal ſupremacy was renounced, 
yet moſt of the doctrines of popery were ſtill retain- 
ed. But he was diſſuaded from this deſign by the fa- 
thers of his two pupils; and cardinal Beaton being 
aſſaſſinated in 1546, Mr. Knox was prevailed on to 
go to St. Andrew's about Eaſter, 1547 ; and for his 
own ſafety, as well as that of his pupils, to betake 
himſelf to the caſtle, where they might all be ſecure 
from the efforts of the papiſts, for the perſons who 
had been concerned in the death of Beaton were, at 
this time, in poſſeſſion of the caſtle of St. Andrew's, 

Here Mr. Knox, continued to teach his pupils in 
his uſual manner. Beſides the grammar and claſſical 
authors, he read a catechiſm to them, which he obli- 
ged them to give an account of publicly in the pariſh 
church of St. Andrew's. He likewiſe continued to 
read to them the goſpel of St. John, which he had 
begun to do before his departure from Langnidry. 
This lecture he read at a certain hour, in che chapel 
within the caſtle, at which ſeveral principal people 
of the place conſtantly attended, and were ſo well 
pleaſed with his manner of teaching, that they ear- 
neſtly endeavoured to prevail on him to take the 
preacher's place, which he at length did, though not 
without great reluctance. : 

Mr. Knox continued to preach againſt popery with 
great reſolution and ſucceſs, converting many to the 
E religion, though he was violently oppoſed 

y the popiſh party : but in July, 1547, the caſtle 
being ſurrendered to the French, Mr. Knox was ta- 
ken priſoner, and carried, with the garriſon, into 
France, ; 

He was put on board the gallies, where he remain- 
till the latter end of the year 1549, when being ſet at 
liberty he came to England, where he was licenſed, 
and appointed preacher, firſt at Berwick, and then 
at Newcaſtle, ; 

In 1552 he was appointed chaplain to king Edward 
VI. it being thought fit (ſays Mr. Strype) that the 
king ſhould retain ſix chaplains in ordinary, who 


ſhould not only wait on him, but be itineraries, and | 


preach the goſpel all over the nation. And the fol- 
lowing year he had the grant of an annuity of forty 
pounds, payable quarterly out of the Augmentation- 
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Office, till ſome benefice in the church ſhould be con- 
ferred on him. N 
2 now well eſteemed by king Edward VI. and 


ſome of his court, for the zealous manner in which 
he had preached againſt the errors of the Romiſh 
church, he was appointed to preach before his majeſ- 
ty, and the council, at Weſtmiſter; and in his ſer- 
mons he directed ſome very ſevere ſtrokes againſt ſeve- 
ral great men about the court. But notwithſtanding 
this, the council ſent to the archbiſhop of Canterbury 
to beſtow on Knox the living of Allhallows in London, 
which was accordingly offered him; but he refuſed it, 
not chuſing to conform to the rites of the Engliſh 
church. He was called before the council to give his 
reaſons for refuſing the benefice which had been offer- 


ed him; and after ſome conference concerning the 


ceremonies to which he objected, he was told, that 
* he was not called there with any ill meaning, and 
that they were ſorry to find him of a contrary mind to 
the common order.” Knox's reply was, that he 
was ſorry the common order was contrary to Chriſt's 
inſtitution.” It is alfo faid, that he was even offered 
a biſhopric by the king's command ; but he refuſed 
it with indignation, vehemently condemning the pre- 
latical titles, as ſavouring of the kingdom of Anti- 
chriſt. 

Notwithſtanding Mr. Knox's refuſal to conform to 
the ceremonies of the church, he was ſtill permitted 
to hold his place of itinerary preacher ; and, in the 
diſcharge of that office, going to Buckinghamſhire, 
was greatly pleaſed with the reception he met with at 
ſome towns, particularly at Amerſham in that county. 

He continued to preach there, and at other places, 
ſome time after the acceſſion of queen Mary. But at 
the beginning of the year 1554, he left England, and 
croſſed over to Dieppe, in France, from whence he 
went to Geneva, He had not heen long there, 
when he was called by the congregation of Engliſh 
refugees, then eſtabliſhed at Frankfort, to be preacher 
to them; which vocation he obeyed, though unwil- 
lingly, at the command of John Calvin. He conti- 
nued at Frankfort till ſome differences aroſe in his 
congregation about ceremonies. ' Some of the Eng- 


i lith proteſtants were very deſirous of introducing 


king Edward's liturgy amangſt the Engliſh exiles. 
This, however, was vigorouſly oppoſed by Knox, 
and many of his congregation, who preferred the 
Geneva ſervice, which they conceived to be more. 
thoroughly purged from the errors of the Romiſh 
church. However, the oppoſite party ſucceeded, and 
Mr. Knox was, in the end, obliged to quit Frank- 
fort, which he did on the 25th of March, 1555. 

After this he repaired to Geneva, where he conti- 
nued a few months, and then reſolved to pay a viſit 
to his native country, from which he had now been 
long abſent, 

On his arrival in Scotland, he found the profeſſors 


of the proteſtant religion there much encreaſed in 


number, and immediately joining himſelf to them, 
he began again to preach with his uſual zeal and dili- 
gence. Soon after, he accompanied one of the pro- 
teſtant chiefs, the laird of Dun, to his ſeat in the 
north, where he continued a month, teaching and 
preaching daily to great numbers who reſorted thi- 
ther, amongſt whom were the chief gentlemen in that 
country. Prod thence he went to Lothian, and 
reſided chiefly in the houſe of Sir James Sandilands, 
where he met with many perſons of the firſt rank, 
with whom he converſed familiarly, and confirmed 
them in the truth of the proteſtant religion, He af- 
terwards preached for a conſiderable time at Edin- 
burgh, as he did alſo in many other parts of Scot- 
land, the people flocking to hear him in great num 
bers, many of whom were induced, by his preaching, 
to embrace the reformed doctrines. 

The popiſh clergy, being now greatly alarmed at 
Mr. Knox's ſucceſs, ſummoned him to appear before 
them in the church of Black Friars, at Edinburgh, 
on the 15th of May, 1556. He readily determined to 
obey the ſummons ; but the biſhops, finding that a 


very formidable party were reſolved to ſtand by him, 
g C thought 
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thought proper to drop the proſecution. However, 
Mr. Knox went to Edinburgh at the time appointed 
for his appearance, and there preached to a greater 
audjence than he had ever done before; and this he 
continued to do, twice a day, for ten days ſucceſſively. 
At this time the earl of Glencairn prevailed with the 
earl Mariſchal, and his truſtee Henry Drummond, 
to hear one of Mr. Knox's ſermons ; which when 
they had done, they teſtified their ſatisfaction at his 
diſcourſe, and propoſed to him to write to the queen 
regent an earneſt letter, to perſuade her, if poſſible, 
to hear the proteſtant doctrine. He readily complied 
with their deſire, and accordingly wrote to her in 
May, 1556. This letter was delivered by the earl 
of Glencairn :. and when the queen regent had 
read it, ſhe gave it to the archbiſhop of Glaſ- 
gow, with this ſarcaſm, Pleaſe you, my lord to 
read a paſquin ?” This occafioned Mr. Knox to make 
ſome additions to his letter, which he printed at Ge- 
neva, in 1558. | 
While Mr, Knox was thus employed in Scotland, 
he received letters from the Engliſh congregation at 
Geneva, earneſtly entreating him to come thither, 
Accordingly, he determined to accept their invitation, 
and with that view left Scotland in July, 1556, and 
went firſt to Dieppe, in France, and from thence to 
Geneva. 

He had no ſooner left Scotland, than the biſhops 
ſummoned him to appear before them; and, upon 
his non-appearance, they paſſed ſentence of death 

int him for hereſy, and burnt him in effigy at 
the croſs of Edinburgh. 

Againſt this ſentence he drew up, and afterwards 
printed at Geneva, in 1558, his“ Appellation from 
the cruel and moſt unjuſt Sentence pronounced againſt 
him by the falſe Biſhops and Clergy of Scotland ; 
with his Supplication to the Nobility, Eftates, and 
Commonalty of the ſaid Realm.” 

The fame year he allo 7 at Geneva, a trea- 
tiſe, intitled. The Firſt Blaſt of the Trumpet 

inſt the monſtrous Regimen of Women.” His 
chief motives for writing this appear to have been, 
the cruel and bloody government of queen Mary of 


England, and the endeavours of Mary of Lorrain, 


the queen regent of Scotland, who was influenced by 
French councils to break through the legal conſtitu- 
tion, and introduce an arbitrary government into that 
kingdom. : 

r. Knox intended to have written a ſubſequent 
treatiſe againſt the government of women, which 
was to have been called The Second Blaſt ;”” but 
queen Mary dying, and he having expectations of 
advantage in the proteſtant cauſe from the acceſſion of 
Elizabeth, dropped his deſign. 

In 1559 he determined to return to Scotland ; but 
having a ſtrong deſire to viſit in his way thither thoſe 
laces in England where he had formerly preached, 
be applied to ſir William Cecil, to procure leave for 
that purpoſe. But this petition was fo far frof i being 
ted, that thoſe whom he appointed to ſolicit for 
him on this occaſion narrowly eſcaped impriſonment. 
Being thus diſappointed he made the belt of his way 
to Scotland, where he arrived on the 2d of May, 1559. 
He continued to promote the reformation by every 
method in his power, and to adyance the end which he 
had in view, ſparing no pains, and fearing no danger. 
And when, at length, the proteſtant party had gained 
ſuch an aſcendancy, as to aboliſh the papal authority 
and worſhip in that kingdom, in 1560, it was chiefly 
by his influence and authority, that the new ſcheme 
of eccleſiaſtical policy was adjuſted. The ill uſe 
which the popiſn biſhops had made of their authority 
and power occaſioned the Scottiſh proteſtants to con- 
ceive a violent averſion to —— And as to 
- Knox himſelf, he having been a conſiderable time at 
Geneva, had, during his reſidence in that city, ſtudied 
and admired that ſyſtem of eccleſiaſtical policy which 
had been there eſtabliſhed by Calvin. He, therefore, 
warmiy recommended to his countrymen the preiby- 
terian ſcheme of church government and diſcipline; 
and which was accordingly ſoon after adopted. 
At firſt, however, Knox did not think it expedient 
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te depart altogether from the antient for 

of biſhops, he propoſed to eſtabliſh ten tar or * 
perintendants in different parts of the kingdom 
Theſe were empowered to inſpect the life and toc. 
trine of the other clergy. The preſided in the in- 
terior judicatories of the 4 and performed ſe- 
veral other parts of the epiſcopal — Their 
juriſdiction, however, extended to ſacred things only ; 
they claimed no ſeat in parliament, and pretended no 
right to the dignity or revenues of the former biſhops 
And in order to give greater ſtrength and conſiſtence 
to the prefbyterian plan, Knox, with the aſſiſtance of 
his brethren, compoſed the firſt book of diſcipline 
which contained the model, or platform, of the in 
tended policy; and which was preſented to a conven- 
tion of eſtates, that was held in the beginning of th 
year 1561. N ; 

Mr. Knox's freedom of ſpeech in the pulpit gave 
great offence to the queen, and the court; and her 
majeſty had a long conference with him upon this 
and ſeveral other ſubjects. In the courſe of this 
converſation, Mary charged him with writing his 
treatiſe againſt the government of women, which 
Knox readily avowed. She likewiſe charged him 
with denying her juſt authority. In anſwer to this 
charge, he pleaded the authority of the learned in all 
ages, and cited Plato in particular, who had publickly 
taught doctrines contrary to the common opinion 
without diſturbing ſociety, bearing with patience the 
errors and imperfections which they could not amend, 
Even ſo, madam (ſaid he) am I content do do in 
uprightneſs of heart ; and with the teſtimony of a 
good conſcience I have communicated my judgement 
to the world. If the realm finds no inconveniency 
in the government of a woman, that which they ap- 
prove ſhall I not farther diſallow than within my 
own breaſt ; but ſhall be as well content to live under 
: And 
my hope is (continued he) that fo long as ye defile 
not your hands with the blood of the ſaints of God, 
that neither I nor the book ſhall either hurt you or 
your authority,” 

At a meeting of the general affembly in 1564, Mr. 
Knox was accuſed by one Maitland, of teaching ſe- 
ditious doctrine, concerning the right of ſubjects to 
reſiſt thoſe ſovereigns who treſpaſs againſt the duty 
which 3 owe to the peop!s. He was not back- 
ward to juſtify what he had taught, And upon this 
general doctrine of reſiſtance, ſo juſt in its own na- 
ture, but fo delicate in its application to particular 
caſes, there enſued a debate, which admirably diſ- 
played the talents and character of both the diſpu- 
tants ; the acuteneſs of the latter, embelliſhed with 
learning, but prone to ſubtlety ; the vigorous under- 
ſtanding of the former, delighting in bold ſentiments, 
and ſuperior to all fear. 

In 1565, lord Darnley being married to queen Ma- 
ry, was adviſed by the proteſtants about the court to 
hear Mr. Knox preach, it being ſuppoſed that this 
would contribute towards procuring him the good- 
will of the people. Darnley accordingly did fo; but 
he was ſo much offended at Knox's fermon, that he 
complained to the council, who, out of complaiſance 
to the queen's conſort, ſilenced our preacher for a 
few days. Knox's text was, Iſa. xxvi. 13. O Lord 
our God, other Lords beſides thee have had domi- 
nion over us, &c.” From theſe words he took occa- 
ſion to fpeak of the government of wicked princes, 
who, for the fins of the people, are ſent as tyrants and 
ſcourges to plague them; and among other things, 
he ſaid, that God ſets over them, for their offences 
and ingratitude, boys and women.” 

In 1566, Mr. Knox requeſted the general aſſem- 
bly, which then met at Edinburgh, that he might 
have leave to go to England, to viſit two of his ſons 
who were in that kingdom, and alſo to tranſact ſome 
other affairs there. ; he ſet out, he had ample 
teſtimonials from the aſſembly of his life, doctrine 
and uſefulneſs, and was by them recommended to 
all to whom he ſhould come. The aſſembly limited 
his ſtay in England to the meeting of the next general 


aſſembly, He carried with him a letter from the aſ- 
ſembly 
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ſembly of the church of Scotland to the biſhops of 
England, which was drawn up by himſelf ; the pur- 
port of which was to complain of the ſevere treat- 


ment the Engliſh puritans received, and to ſolicit | 


that they might not be-uſed with ſo! much rigour. 


Mr. Knox, after his return from England, preached | 


a ſermon in 1567, at the coronation. of king James 


the Sixth of Scotland, the government being now | 


taken out of the hands of queen Mary, He con- 
tinued to exert himſelf to the utmoſt in promoting 
the reformation till his death, which happened on 
the 24th of November, 1572, in the ſixtygſeventh 
ear of his age *, oY 

By an unwearied application to ſtudy, and to buſi- 
nels, as well as by the frequency and fervour of his 

ublic diſcourſes, he had worn out a conſtitution na- 
turally ſtrong. During a lingering illneſs, he diſco- 
vered the utmoſt fortitude ; and met the approaches 
of death with a magnanimity inſeparable. from his 
character. He was conſtantly. employed in acts of 
devotion, and comforted himſelf with thoſe proſpects 
of immortality, which. not only preſerve good men 
from deſponding, but fill them with exultation in 
their laſt moments, 

He was interred with much ſolemnity in the kirk 
yard of St. Giles's, the corpſe being attended by ſe- 
veral of the nobility who were then at Edinburgh, 
and particularly by the earl of Morton, the regent, 
who, as ſoon as Knox was laid in his grave, ſaid, 
« there lies he, who never feared the face of man; 
who hath often been threatened with dag and dagger, 
but yet hath ended his days in peace and honour. 
For he had God's providence watching over him in 
an eſpecial manner, when his very life was ſought . 
This eulogium is the more honourable for Knox, as 
it came from one whom he had often cenſured with 
peculiar ſeverity. | 

Mr. Knox, in his private life, was exemplary and 
irreproachable ; and it has been remarked, that his 
declamations againſt vice and luxury have in them 
every character of that / natural antipathy, which can- 
not be counterfeited or diſſembled. 

Dr. Robertſon, the famous Scottiſh hiſtorian, 
gives the following character of him. He was (ſays 
he) the prime inſtrument of ſpreading and eſtabliſh- 
ing the reformed religion in Scotland. Zeal, intre- 
pidity and diſintereſtedneſs were virtues which he 
poſſeſſed in an eminent degree. He was acquainted 
too with the learning cultivated in that age, and ex- 
celled in that ſpecies of eloquence, which is-calculated 
to rouze and to inflame. His maxims, however, 
were often too ſevere, and the impetuoſity of his tem- 
per exceſſive. Rigid and uncomplying himſelf, he 
ſhewed no indulgence to the infirmities of others. And 
regardleſs of the diſtinctions of rank and character, 
he uttered his admonitions with an acrimony and ve- 
hemence, more apt to irritate than to reclaim. Thoſe 
very qualities, however, which now render his cha- 
racter leſs amiable, fitted him to be the inſtrument 
of Providence for advancing the reformation among 
a fierce people, and enabled him to face dangers, and 
to ſurmount oppoſition, from which a perſon of a 
— gentle ſpirit would have been apt to ſhrink 

ac ety 

Mr. Knox wrote many religious pieces, among 
which he publiſhed the following : 

1. A faithful Admonition to the true Profeſſors of 
the Goſpel of Chriſt within the kingdom of England, 
1554+ 
2. A Letter to Mary, Queen-Regent of Scotland, 


1556, 


122 


* The maſſacre of Paris happened about three months 
before his death, and he is d to have been much affected 
with that tragical event. He was, at that time, weak in 

y; however, he had ſtrength enough to preach a ſermon 
on the occaſion, in which he denounced God's vengeance 
againſt the king of France, for the ſhare he had in the maſ- 
facre of the proteſtants; and he deſired the French ambaſſa- 
dor might be acquainted therewith. 


3. The Appellation of John Knox, from the cruel 
and unjuſt ſentence pronounced againſt him by the 
falſe Biſhops and Clergy of Scotland, &c. 1558: 

4. The firſt Blaſt of the Trumpet againſt the mon- 
ſtrous regimen of Women, 1558. . e ca: 

A brief Exhortation to England for the ſpeedy 
embracing of Chriſt's Goſpel, heretofore, by the 
tyranny of Mary, ſuppreſſed and banithed, 155g, 

6. A Sermon preached before the King, Henry 
Darnley, 1566. 

Aſter his death was publiſhed his Hiſtory of the 
Reformation of Religion within the Realm of Scot- 
land, &c. at the end of the fourth edition of which, 
printed at Edinburgh in 1732 are ſubjoined the before- 
mentioned pieces, | > 

Among the Harleian MSS. in the Britiſh Muſeum, 
No. 418, are two pieces attributed to our author, 
one of which is a long conſolatory letter, ſuppoſed 
to be written by him to his wife; and the other a let- 
ter, or rather treatiſe, addrefſed by him to the faithful 
in London, Newcaſtle, Berwick, &c. 


MARY, Queen oF Scors, (famous for her beau- 
ty, wit and misfortunes) was born in the royal pa- 
lace at Linlithgow, on the 8th of December, 1542, 
She was, the daughter and ſole heireſs of James V. 
king of Scots, by Mary of Lorrain, his*ſecond queen, 
and dowager of Longueville, She was but eight days 
old when her father died ; whereupon, after great anj- 
moſities among the nobility, it was agreed, that the 
earl of Arran, as being by proximity of blood the 
next heir to the crown in legitimate deſcent, and the 
firſt peer of Scotland, ſhould be made governor of 
the kingdom, and guardian over the young queen, 
who, in the mean time, remained with her mother in 
the palace of Linlithgow. | 

King Henry VIII. made ftrong ſolicitations in be- 
half of his ſon Edward for this princeſs in her child- 
hood, and it was at length agreed between the chief 
peers of both kingdoms that ſhe ſhould be given in 
marriage to that prince; but this heing afterwards 
oppoſed by her governor, occaſioned the famous battle 
of Muſſelburgh. | | 

After the defeat of the Scots at this battle Mary 
was conveyed by 0s ore mother into the iſle of 
Inchemahom, where ihe laid the foundation of her 
knowledge in the Latin, French, Spaniſh and He- 
brew tongues, in which the afterwards arrived at ſuch 
Fir as to be equalled by few, and not exceeded 

any. 

The queen- mother being ſtrongly attached to the 
intereſt of France, the young queen was conducted 
thither, and after ſtaying a few days with the king 
and queen at court, was ſent to a monaſtery, in 
which were educated the daughters of the principal 
nobility of the kingdom. Here ſhe ſpent her time in 
all the offices and duties of a monaſtic life, being con - 
ſtant in her devotions, and yery obſervant of her 
conventual diſcipline. | 

She principally fixed her ſtudy on the learned lan- 

uages ; and acquired ſo extenſive a knowledge of 

atin, that ſhe ſpoke an oration, of her own compoſ- 
ing, in that language, in the great guard-room at the 
Louvre, . before the royal family and nobility of 
France. She had a great taſte for poetry, in which 
ſhe made ſuch progreſs as to be a writer herſelf, Her 
compoſitions were much eſteemed by Roſnard, who, 
at that time, was reckoned an excellent poet. She 
had likewiſe a good taſte for muſic, and played well 
upon ſeveral inſtruments; was a fine dancer, and fat 
a horſe gracefully. But theſe laſt accompliſhments 
ſhe 


—— 


+ One remarkable eſcape he had is recorded as follows. 
It was his cuſtom to ſit at the table-head in his own hovie, 
with his back to a window; yet, upon a certain night, he 
(at with his back to the table, when a bullet was ſhot in at 
the window, purpoſely to kill him; but the conſpirators 
miſſed him, and the bullet truck the candleſtick, and made 
a hole in it, which is yet (it is ſaid) to be ſeen. a 
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he purſued rather from neceſſity than choice ; and 
when ſhe followed moſt her own inclinations, at lei- 
ſure hours, ſhe would employ herfelf among her wo- 


men in needle-work. An impalement of the arms of 


France and Scotland was embroidered under an impe- 


rial crown on the valence of the canopy in the pre- 


| ſence-chamber at Whitehall, great part of which is | 


ſaid to have been executed by her hands. 


Poſſeſſed of theſe accompliſhments, together with | 


a graceful and engaging perſon, the became ſo ami- 
able in the eyes of Henry II. of France and his queen, 
that they were defirous of marrying her to the dau- 
phin, which was accordingly brought about, and the 
nuptials were ſolemnized on the 2oth of April, 1558. 
But this union laſted only a ſhort time, for her huſ- 
band (then Francis II.) being violently ſeized with 
a catarrh in his ear, died of it on the 5th of Decem- 
ber, 1560. 15 

The young queen, being left without iffue, returned 
ſoon after tv Scotland, where fhe had not been long, 
before Charles duke of Auftria was propoſed to her 
as an huſband by the cardinal of Lorrain. : 

This propoſition was objected to by queen Eliza- 
beth, who defired her.not to marry with any foreign 
prince, but to make choice of a huſband out of her 
own nobility. She recommended to her the earl of 
Leiceſter or the lord Darnley, giving her, ar the fame 
time, to underſtand, that her ſueceſſion to the crown 
of England would be very precarious, if ſhe did not 
comply. i | ” 

Mary, being thus over-awed by Elizabeth, and 
at the ſame time not a little taken with the lord 
Darnley, who was exceeding handſome, conſented to 
marry him. In conſequence of this, on the 28th of 
July, 1565, he was created earl of Roſs and duke of 

otheſay, . proclaimed the ſame day king at Edin- 
burgh, and the next day married to the queen. 

By this huſband Mary had one fon, born at Edin- 
burgh on the 19th of fune 1566, who was after- 
wards James the Sixth of Scotland, and Firſt of 
England. Queen Elizabeth congratulated her on 
the occaſion, and the young prince was commended 
to her majeſty's protection. | 

In the beginning of February, 1567, the new king 
of Scotland was barbaroufly murdered by the contri- 
vance of the earl of Murray, the queen's natural bro- 
ther; and on the 15th of May, following ſhe was mar- 
ried to John Hepborne, earl of ' Bothwell, a man of 
an ambitious temper and diſſolute manners, and who, 
in reality, had been the murderer of her late huſband 
lord Darnley. 2. DI 3 

From this period a feries of mfelicities attended 
Mary to the end of her life. The different views 
and intereſts of the nobility,” c and gentry, with 
reſpect to religious and political affairs, had fo broke 
the peace of the kingdom, that all things appeared in 
the greateſt diſorder and confuſion. The earl of 
Bothwell was forced to fly into Denmark to ſave his 
life: the queen was ſeized, carried prifoner to Loch- 
levyn, and treated on the road with the greateſt 
ſcorn and contempt. She was conveyed to the pro- 
voſt's lodgings, and committed to the care of the earl 
of Murray's mother, who, ſays Camden, © having 
« been James the Vth's concubine inſulted much 
« over the unfortunate and afflicted queen, boaſting 
« that ſhe was the lawful wife of James the'Vth, 
« and that her fon Murray was his lawful iſſue.“ 
What aggravated Mary's misfortunes was, that ſhe 
was generally fuppoſed to have been the cauſe of 
lord Darnley's death, in order to revenge the loſs of 
David Rizzio (ſuppofed her gallant) whom lord 
Darnley had murdered on that account. 

Be this as it may, when queen Elizabeth heard of 
the cruel manner in which the queen of Scots was 
treated, ſhe ſeemed fired with indignation, and ſent 
Sir Nicholas Throgmorton into Scotland to expoſ- 
tulate with the conſpirators, and to conſult by what 
means ſhe might be reſtored to her liberty. But this 
was all a fallacy : Elizabeth was by no means in ear- 
neſt : ſhe was not that friend to the queen of Scots 
ſhe pretended to be; and if ſhe was not in ſome 
meaſure the contriver of Mary's troubles, there is 


| 


| feated, and 
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of England; and this indignit 
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eat reaſon to imagine ſhe ſecretly approv 
When queen Elizabeth was — — rnge 
Scots had aſſumed the arms and title of the — 
ver forget, not thinking herſel — — 
ver 1 inking herſelf quit i 
1 ey" fuch — Saber ge * 

lary, after being detained a priſoner at 

eleven months, (in which 45 ſhe — — 
domply with many unreaſonable demands, highly hot 
timental to her honour and intereſt) eſcaped from 
thence on the 2d of May, 1568, to Hamilton caſtle 
Here, in an aſſembly of many of the nobility, it was 
declared, that the grants extorted from her majeſty 
in prifon, (among which was a reſignation ' of the 
crown) were all void from the beginning; upo 
which ſuch numbers of people flocked to her alin. 
ance, that in a few days ſhe had got an army of * 
leaſt 6000 men. hs 97 

In the mean time the ear! of Murray, with great 
expedition, made preparations for attacking the 
queen's forces before they 'became too formidable 
'The two armies accordingly' met, when the queen's 
troops, being raw, undiſciplined men, were ſoon de- 
e obliged to ſave herſelf by flight, tra- 
velling, in one day, 60 miles, to the houſe of Max- 
m_ lord Harris. igs 4102 2111 | | 
From this place Mary difpatched a letter to 
Elizabeth, (with a 1 which ſhe had "gw 
received from her as a pledge of mutual amity) Genie 
ſying that ſhe would come into England, and beg her 
affiſtance, if her rebellious ſubjects continued to per- 
fecute her any farther. WET 
Queen Elizabeth returned an anſwer with large, 
but unmeaning, promiſes of doing her the moſt 


friendly offices; but before the meſſenger came back 


Mary, in oppoſition to the advice of her friends 

embarked for England, and landed, on the 17th of 
May, at Workington in Cumberland. On the fame 
day ſhe wrote letters, in the French tongue, to queen 
Elizabeth, in which ſhe gave her a long detail of her 
misfortunes, and defired her protection and aid 
againſt her rebellious ſubjects. 2 ä 

Elizabetii affected to comfort her, promiſed to 
protect her according to the equity of her cauſe, and 
under pretence of greater ſecurity ordered her to be 
taken to Carliſte. | 

It was now that the unfortunate queen of Scots 
began to — her own error in not following the 
advice of her friends. England, inſtead of being 
a ſanQuary to her, was the worſt place ſhe could have 
eome to; for being denied acceſs to queen Elizabeth 
from the firft, and toſſed from one place to another 
for the ſpace of about eighteen years, ſhe was at 
length accuſed of conſpiring againſt the life of queen 
Elizabeth, for which ſhe was brought to trial in Fo- 
theringay Caftle in Northamptonſhire, (the laſt place 
of her captivity) where, being condemned, ſhe was 
beheaded on the 8th of February, 1586. 

The particulars attending her death being admi- 
rably related by that ingenicus. writer William Au- 
guſtus Ruſſel, Eſq. in his celebrated Hiſtory of Eng- 
land, we fhall here ſubjoin an account of them, 
which, though of a melancholy nature, we flatter 
ourſelves will not be unentertaining to our readers. 

The warrant being ſigned for her execution, on the 
7th of February the earls of Shrewſbury and Kent 
(who were appointed to carry the melancholy rews) 
reached Fotheringay Caſtle, and informed Mary of 
their commiſſions, adding, that ſhe muſt prepare tor 
death the next morning by eight o'clock. She recei- 
ved the ſummons with great calmneſs and compoſure. 
She confeſſed, indeed, that ſhe did not expect to die 
ſo ſaon ; but all her geſtures, looks and words, were 
full of reſignation. She deſired that ſhe might have 
a conference with her almoner, confeſſor, and Andrew 
Melvil, the maſter of her houthold ; but they refuſed 
her requeſt with regard to her confeſſor. They, how- 
ever, recommended the dean of Peterborough, who, 
they ſaid, would very readily aſſiſt her in making pre- 
parations for her paſſage into eternity. She replied, 
that his aſſiſtance was not neceſſary ; and as they had 


thought proper to deny a requeſt for which the — 
: ates 
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tates of humanity ſo ſtrongly pleaded, ſhe would en- 
deavour to ſupply the defect by her own prayers. 
When Shrewſbury and Kent had left her, the or- 
dered ſupper to be haſtened, and having eat ſparingly, 
as was her uſual cuſtom, ſhe called for a glaſs of wine 
and drank to all her attendants. 1 — pledged her 


in order on their knees; and eraved her pardon for 
my paſt neglect of their duty. She, in return, 
deigned to aſk their pardon for her offences towards: 
them; and a plentiful effuſion of tears attended this 
laſt ſolemn farewell, and exchange of mutual forgive- 


ſs. 
e hen addreſſing herſelf to her chaplain, ſhe ſaid, 
they pretend I muſt die becauſe I conſpired againſt 
the queen's life ; but the earl of Kent avowed, that 
there was no other cauſe of my death but the appre- 


henſions, which, if I ſhould live, they entertain for | 


their religion. My conſtancy in the faith is my real 


erime: the reſt is only a colour invented by intereſted | 


and deſigning men. ; 

She then read over her teſtament, with the inven- 
tory of her goods and moveables, and wrote on them 
the names of thoſe to whom ſhe bequeathed them; 
and what money ſhe had put in different purſes, ac- 
cording to the number of her ſervants, and according 
to their merits and qualities diſtributed among them, 
After this, ſhe wrote letters of recommendation for 
all her ſervants to the king of France and the duke of 
Guiſe, and one to her confeſſor, deſiring him to pray 
for her ſoul. She then retired to reſt, and after 
lleeping with the greateſt compoſure for ſome hours, 
ſhe ſpent the reſt of the night in prayer. | 

Towards the morning the ordered her women to 
dreſs her in a rich habit of filk and velvet; and all the 
time they were performing this office, ſhe continued 
to exhort them to peace and reſignation. 

Thomas Andrews, ſheriff of the county, entering 
the room, informed her, that ſhe mult attend him to 
the place of execution. She replied that ſhe was rea- 
dy ; and bidding adieu to her ſervants, followed him 
with a ſerene afbect, being gently ſupported by two 
of Sir Amias Paulet's guards, In paſſing through a 
hall adjoining to her chamber, ſhe was met by the 


earls of Shrewſbury and Kent, Sir Amias Paulet, Sir 


Drue Drury, and many other perſons of diſtinction. 


When ſhe came to the porch of the hall where the 
ſcaffold on which ſhe was to die was erected, her 
faithful ſervant Melvil, for whom ſhe had a particular 
regard, threw himſelf at her feet in tears, and uttered 
the moſt paſſionate expreſſions of ſorrow and heavi- 
neſs. ** My good ſervant, ſaid the queen, ceaſe to 
lament; for thou haſt cauſe rather to rejoice than 
mourn ; for now thou ſhalt ſee Mary Stuart's trou- 
bles receive their expected end. For know, my good 
ſervant, that all the world is but vanity, and ſubject 


terable in my affections to Scotland and France. But 
God forgive them who have long defired my life, and 
thirfted after my blood, like as the hart panteth after 
the water brooks. O God, thou, who art the author 
of truth, and truth itſelf, knows the inward chamber 
of my thoughts, how that I was ever willing that 
Scotland and England ſhould be united, and to obvi- 


_— 


ate the ſource of all theſe fatal diſcords. Hitherto, 


(continued ſhe to Melvil) thou haſt ſerved me faith- 


fully; and howbeit I take thee in religion to be a pro- 


teſtant, and I am a catholic, yet, ſeeing there is but 
one Chriſt, I charge thee, upon thine account to him, 
that thou carry theſe my laſt words to my ſon, Tell 
him, that I pray him to ferve God, to defend the ca- 
tholic church, to govern his kingdom in peace, and 
never to put himſelt in the power of another as I have 
done. Aſſure him, likewiſe, that notwithſtanding 


all my diſtreſſes I have done nothing prejudicial to the 


ſtate and kingdom of Scotland.” She then, with 
her face bedewed with tears, added, Good Mel- 
vil farewell. Once again, farewell, good Melvil ; 
and grant the aſſiſtance of thy prayers to thy queen 
and miſtreſs.” : 


69 


| 


ſtill to more ſorrow than an ocean of tears can be- 
wail. But I pray thee carry this meſſage from me, | 
that I die a true woman to my religion, and unal- | 
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She then turned to the noblemen who attended her 


and defired that her ſervants might have, and enjoy 
with quietneſs, what ſhe had given them by her will 
and teſtament ; that they might be favourably treated, 
and ſent ſafely to their reſpective countries, and laſtly, 
that they might be permitted to be preſent at her 
death ; that their eyes might behold, and their hearts 
be witneſſes, how patiently their queen and miſtreſs 
ſhould endure her execution; that thereby they might 
be able to make a relation, when they came to their 
own countries, how the died firm in her attachment 
to her religion. 

The earl of Kent ſtrongly oppoſed granting her 
this laſt requeſt, telling her that they would be apt, 
by their ſpeeches and cries, both to diſturb her and 
the ſpeCtators : that he was alſo apprehenſive leſt they 
ſhould practice ſome ſuperſtition unmeet for him to 
ſuffer ; ſuch as dipping their handkerchiefs in her 
blood, &c. To which lhe replied, ** My lord I give 


| you my word (although it be but dead) that they 


ſhall not deſerve any blame in any of the actions you 
have named; but alas! poor ſouls, it would do them 
good to bid their miſtreſs farewell. And I hope, 
added ſhe, that your miſtreſs, being a maiden queen, 
would vouchſafe, in regard of womankind, that I 
thould have ſome of my own people about me at my 
death. And] know her majeſty hath not given you 
any ſuch ſtrict command, but that you might grant 
me a requeſt of far greater courteſy than this, even 
were I woman of much inferior rank to that which I 
bear.“ | 

Finding ſhe was not like to obtain her requeſt, ſhe 
burſt into tears. I am couſin to your queen, cried 
the, and deſcended from the blood royal of Henry 
the Seventh, a married queen of France, and an 
anointed queen of Scotland.” For her mind, which 
was fortihed againſt the terrors of death, was not 
prepared for this freth inſult and indignity. | 
After ſome conſultation the lords agreed that Mary 
might make choice of a few of her ſervants to attend 
her on the ſcaffold. The perſons ſhe fixed on were, 
Melvil, her phyfician, her ſurgeon, her apothecary, 
and another old man; and two ladies who always 
uſed to lie in her bed-chamber. She then entered the 
great hall, where was erected the ſcaffold covered 
with black. She mounted it, and ſaw, without diſ- 
may, the two executioners, and all the preparations 
of death. The room was crouded with ſpectators, 
and no one was ſo ſteeled againſt all ſentiments of hu- 
manity, as not to be moved, at ſeeing a ſovereign 
princeſs in diſtreſs, remembered the ſurprizing train 
of misfortunes that had attended her, beheld her 
mild but inflexible conſtancy, or ſurveyed her beau- 
ties, which, though faded by years, and ſtill more 
by affliction, fully diſplayed themſelves at this fatal 
moment, 

As ſoon as ſhe aſcended the ſcaffold, and had ſeated 
herſelf in a chair which was placed for that purpoſe, 
and covered with black cloth, Beal, the clerk of the 
council, read the warrant for her execution ; but ſhe 
continued ſilent during the whole ceremony, and 
ſhewed, by her behaviour, an indifference and uncon- 
cern as if it did not relate to her, 

She now prepared herſelf to ſuffer the ſentence 
which was to put an end to all her misfortunes here ; 
and ſhe ſeemed to have ſo far done with temporal 
things, as to be wholly employed in thoſe that will 
never end. But this tranquillity of foul was inter- 
rupted by Fletcher, dean of Peterborough, who ex- 
horted her to change her religion, and die in the true 
faith. To which ſhe anſwered, ** Do not, Mr. 
Dean, trouble yourſelf. with me. I was born and 
educated in the Roman faith, and mean to ſpend my 
blood in its defence.” | 

Notwithſtanding this check, the lords ordered the 
dean to proceed; but Mary again interrupted him, 
and requeſted with great earneſtneſs, not to diſturb 
the tranquillity of her foul : and the two earls per- 
ceiving that it was fruitleſs to harraſs her farther with 
theological diſputes, ordered the dean to deſiſt from 
his exhortations, and to pray for her converſion. 
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The dean accordingly addreſſed a prayer to heaven 
for enlightening her heart with the light of the truth, 
and diſpelling the cloud of bigotry and ſuperſtition. | 

During the dean's prayer ſhe employed herſelf in 
private devotion from the office of the virgin ; an 
and afterwards prayed aloud in Englith, for the at- 
flicted church, for an end of her own ſufferings, for 
her own ſon, and for queen Elizabeth. | 

Her prayer being thus ended, ſhe began, with the 
help of her two women, to diſrobe herfelf, the exe- 
cutioner alſo lending his aſſiſtance. She ſmiled at the 
incident, ſaying, that ſhe was not accuſtomed to un- 
dreſs herſelf before ſo large a company, nor to be 
ſerved by ſuch valets. Her ſervants ſeeing their mil- 
treſs ready to lay her head upon the block, burſt into 
tears and lamentations: ſhe turned about to them, 
put her finger to her lips, as a ſign of impoſing ſilence 
upon them; and having given them her bleſſing, de- 
fred them to pray for her. One of her maids, whom 
ſhe had appointed for that purpoſe, tied a linen hand- 


kerchief round her. eyes, which being done, Mary | 


laid her head upon the block without fear or trepida- 
tion, repeated the 31ſt pfalm, and ſtretching out her 
arms, the ſignal for the execution, her head was ſe- 
vered from her body at two ſtrokes. Fhe execu- 
tioner inſtantly taking the head from the floor, held 
it up, ſtreaming with blood, and agitated with the 
convulſions of death, cried aloud, ** Long live queen 
Elizabeth, and may all her enemies perith in this 
manner.” The dean of Peterborough, and the earl 
of Kent only replied, Amen ; the reſt of the ſpecta- 
tors being diſſolved in tears. 


Her corpſe was interred with great pomp and fo- | 


lemnity in the cathedral of Peterborough, where it 
lay till the acceſſion of her ſon to the throne of Eng- 
land; when he ordered the remains to be removed 
into the ſouth iſle of Henry VII's chapel at Weſtmin- 
ter, where they now lie under a ſtately monument 
erected to her memory. 
Tus fell Mary queen of Scots, in the 45th year of 
her age, and the 19th of her captivity in England. 
She was a lady in whom nature and fortune feemed 


to have directly oppoſed each other; the former hav- 


ing exhauſted- lier Whole art to render her accom- 
plithed, and the latter to make her miſerable. It was 
her peculiar misfortune that all the advantages ſhe 
. ought to have derived from her birth, education, 
rank, beauty and accompliſhments, operated imme- 
diately to her deſtruction. She was educated in the 


boſom of adulation, and in the politeſt, though the 


moſt wicked court then in the world; hieh render- 
ed her ſometimes impatient under the mortifications 


ſhe received in her native country. 


very young ſhe was eſpouſed to a boy of an, unſound 
conſtitution and mean capacity. In her future attach- 
ments ſhe abandoned herſelf to the directions of pro- 
fligate men. Theſe: are doubtleſs egregious faults, 


whether they are conſidered as imprudences or crimes; | 


as the reſult of an inexplicable, though not uncommon 


inconſtancy in the human mind, or the frailty of hu- 


man nature, or of violent paſſions, and momentary 
incidents. Enraged by the ungrateful eonduct of her 
huſband, ſeduced by the treacherous counſels of one 
in whom ſhe repoſed unlimited confidence, tranſport- 


ed by the violence of her own temper, which was ne- 


ver ſufficiently under the guidance of diſcretion ; 


ſhe was betrayed into actions, which may, with ſome 


difficulty, be accounted for, but which admit of no 
apology, nor even of alleviation, At the fame time 


the beauties of her perſon, and graces of her air, 


combined to render her one of the moſt amiable of 


women; while the charms of her addreſs and con- 


verſation aided the impreſſions which her lovely figure 
made on the hearts of all beholders, Ambjitious and 
active in her temper, yet inclined to chearfulneſs and 
fociety ; of a lofty ſpirit, conſtant, and even vehement 
in her purpoſe; yet polite, gentle, and affable in her 
demeanor ; the ſeemed to partake only of ſo much of 
the male virtues as to render her eſtimable, without 
relinquiſhing thoſe ſofter graces, which: campole the 
proper ornaments of her ſex. 


No princeſs, was 
ever more unhappy in marriage than Mary. When 
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Witiiam DRumMonD was b 
: 4 orn at Hawt] 
in Mid-Lothian, on the 13th of Novetnber, . 
at which time his father was gentleman-uſhe? 1 
r r the firſt rudiments of az. 
ing a inburgh, and was afterward TOY 
his 1 ie in France. as len 40 finiſh 
e ſtudied the civil law at Bourges, in hi 
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made ſuch progreſs, that the preſident eu 
if he had followed the practice, he would have m 40 
thebeſt figure of ny: lawyer in his time. * 
is genius, however, leading him to politer 1; 
rature, he relinquiſhed all thoughts of < "2 MM 
retired to his pleafant ſeat of n Her 
he ſpent his time in reading Greek and Latin authors, 
and liged the world with ſeveral valuable produc. 
tions. Here he wrote his © Cypreſs Grove, a piece 
of excellent proſe, and ſoon after his “ F 8 of 


| Sion,” in verſe. 


But an accident happened, which obliged him 

2 © to 
quit his retirement, namely, the death of an amiab] 
lady to whom he was juſt going to be married. This 
ſo teelingly affected him, that he went to Paris = 

dome, between which places he reſided upyards of 

eight years. He travelled allo throuzh Germany 
France and Italy, where he viſited univerſities "5 
veried with learned men, and made a choice collec 
tion of the beſt antient Greek, and of the modern 
Spaniſh, French and Italian books. 

He at Jength returned to his native country, but it 
was at a time when a civil war was juſt ak 
out, and in this retirement it is ſuppoſed he wrote hs 
« Hiſtory of the five James's, ſucceſſively kings of 
Scotland, which was not publithed till after his 
death. Beſides this, he compoſed ſeveral tracts 
againſt the meaſures of the Covenanters, and thoſe 
engaged in the oppofition to Charles I. 

In a piece called © Irene,” he harangued the king 
nobility and clergy, about their mutual miſtakes, fears 
and jealouſies; and laid before them the conſequences 
of a civil war from indiſputable arguments, and the 
hiſtories of paſt times. | 

The great marquis of Montroſe wrote a letter to him 
to print this piece as the beſt means to quiet the minds 
of a diſtracted people: he like wiſe ſent him aiprotec- 
tion, dated Auguſt, 1645, immediately atter the battle 
2 yen, in which he commended his learning and 
oyalty. | ; IS Wi 

Mr. Drummond wrote feveral other things with 
the ſame view of promoting peace and union ; of ealm- 
ing the diſturbed minds of the people, of reaſoning 
the better ſort into moderation, and checking the 


growing evil, which was likely to be the conſequence 


of their obſtinacy, h 
le died in the year 1649, greatly lamented by 
thoſe who had. the pleaſure ot his acquaintance, 

He had a great intimacy and correſpondence with 
the two famous Engliſh poets Michael Drayton and 
Ben Johnſon, the latter of whom travelled from 
* on foot to ſee him at his feat at Hawthorn- 
den. 14 35 | 
His works conſiſt of ſeveral pieces in verſe and 
proſe, an edition of which, with his life pretixed, was 
printed in folio at Edinburgh in 1711. 


 GirtnerT Bux RET, a learned and pious divine, 
was deſcended from an honourable family, and born 
in the city of Edinburgh in the year 1643, his father 
being at that time an eminent advocate, and after- 


| wards one of the lords of ſeſſion. | 


On the death of Charles I. his father retired from 
public buſineſs, and ſpent his leiſure hours in teaching 


his ſon, who made ſuch progreſs in his learning, that 


at ten years of age he was entered a ſtudent in the 
Mariſchal College, Aberdeen, and at fourteen took 
his degree of Maſter of Arts. i | 

His father had deſigned him for the church, but 


inſtead of forcing him upon that employment, left 


him to his own free choice. He ſpent one year in 
r and at fifteen years of age entered 
upon the ſtudy of divinity, wherein he made ſuch 


progreſs, that before he had compleated his eighteent! 
year, he had gone over all the Greek and Latin fa- 


thers, - 
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thers, and as maſter of the whole controverſy car- 
ried on between the papiſts and proteſtants, Before 
je was nineteen he was offered a valuable living, but 
thinking himſelf by far too young to enter upon ſo 
important an office as the care of a pariſh, he thought 
proper to decline the offer. | | 
In 1662 he travelled to England, and ſpent two 

| years, one at Oxford, and the other at Cambridge, 
and returned to his native country, adorned with all 
the.learning that could be had in thoſe famous ſchools. 
He was again importuned to accept of a living, but 
{till declined it on account. of his youth, and ſpent 
about two years more in France and Holland, where 
he became acquainted with moſt of the great men, 
and made himſelf a perfect maſter of the Hebrew 
language, under a Jewiſh rabbi, at Amſterdam, _ 
In 1665 he returned to Scotland, and accepted of 
a pariſh in Eaſt IJ. othian, where he diſcharged the du- 
ties of his office in the moſt exemplary manner. He 
viſited all his pariſhioners four times in the year, 
preaching twice on 9 and once on another 
day in the week, and catechized the youth, both in 
the church, and in the houſes of their parents. He 
took little care of his own perſon, and was of ſo be- 
nevolent a diſpoſition, .that one of his pariſhioners 
having failed in trade, by the loſs of a thip, came in 
great diſtreſs to Burnet, and aſked him for a few ſhil- 
lings, to purchaſe a little oatmeal for his wife and 
children, who were almoſt ſtarving. The amiable | 
young miniſter, looking at the poor man with tears in 
his eyes, aſked him, how much it would take to make 
his cirxcumſtances-as good as they were befare he fail- 
eil? The, man told him, and Burnet calling on his 
ſervant, (who. lived with him near fifty years 
after) ordered him to bring the money, and give it 
40 the perſon. . The ſeryant obeyed his maſter's or- 
ders; but coming into the room, told him, there 
as not above to or three ſhillings more in the houſe. | 
% Neyer mind, ſays Burnet, we can ſoon get more: 
you little conſider. what a pleaſant thing it is to make 


a poor man happy.” rp . Rf DICE 
In 1668 he Ain elected profeſſor of 
divinity in the univerſity of Glaſgow, where he in- 
tructed all the young: gentlemen under his care, in ſo 
exemplary manner, that many of them became emi- 
mand ͤ WW 5115 5 

_ During his ſtay at Glaſgow he was conſtantly in- 
.vized-tg,vifit the ducheſs of Hamilton, , who employed 
him go adjuſt her father's papers; and in her, family 
he became acquainted with lady Margaret Kennedy, 
daughter of the earl of Caſſils, a woman, of the moſt 
exemplary, piety, but above eighteen years older than 
himſelf. He made her propoſals of marriage, which 
ſne accepted; but leſt, from the diſparity of their 
ages, people ſhould infinuate, that he had married 
her for her fortune, he waited on her, before the ce- 
remony was performed, and, in the prefence of the 
ducheſs, ſigned a deed, by which he renounced all 
claim to every part of her. eſtate. | 

With this pious lady he lived twenty years, ten of 
Which ſhe was confined to a ſick bed, and partly de- 
prived of her reaſon, under all .which affliction he 
treated: her with every mark of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
tenderneſs. 

He was offered his choice of four biſhopries in 
Scotland, and two in England, if he would counte- 
nance the meaſures of the court; but nothing could 
tempt him from the diſcharge of his duty, as a mini- 
ſter of the goſpel. 3 

In 1672 he came up to London, where, meeting 
with the duke of Lauderdale, he reproved him very 
ſeverely for his conduct, which the haughty miniſter 
reſented, threatening his deſtruction. | | 

When Burnet was about leaving London, in order 
to return to Scotland, he went to take leave of the 
king, when the duke of York taking him alide, told 
him not to retyrn-to. Scotland, unleſs he had a mind 
to end his days in a;priſon. - Burnet took the duke's 
advice, ſettled in London, and publiſhed his moſt 
valuable work, The Hiſtory of the Reformation,“ 
for which he received the thanks of both houſes of 


Parliament. | 


THE LOTHIANS, 


. 


declared, they coul 


huſband, who loved her with the greate 


751 
While the court was endeayouring to enſlave the 
people, and eſtabliſh the Roman Catholic religion, 
Burnet continued to exert himſelf in defence of the 
proteſtant cauſe, and was much eſteeme by every 
well wiſher to the nation in general, © _ © 
He attended his worthy Fiend lord Ruſſell, both 
in Newgate and on the ſcaffold, and publiſhed his 
dying ſpeech, for which he was ſummoned before the 
Privy council, and threatened with a proſecutioon. 
e likewiſe attended the witty, profane, though 
at laſt penitent Wilmot, earl of Rocheſter, on his 
death-bed, and became at laſt of fuch reputation for 
piety, that moſt of the profane wits at court ſent for 
him, when they found the king of terrors approach- 
ing. 1 
Among theſe was one Mrs. Roberts, the wife of a 
young. clergyman, extremely handſome, but vain to 
the higheſt degree, which had fed her to all the pla- 
ces of public diverſion, at one of which the king ſee- 
ing her, ſent for her, and debauched her. "Rein 
ſeized with a ſevere fit of illneſs, her mind was fille 
with remorſe, and ſhe ſent for Burnet, who tells us, 
that her caſe made ſuch a deep impreſſion on his 
mind, that although he had not ſpoken to the king 
for ſome years, he was reſolved to ſend him a letter on 
the nature of his conduct. N 
The contents of this letter diſplayed the moſt ſtrik- 
ing repreſentation of the king's guilt that could offi - 
iy have been written by a man. It had not, however, 
the deſired effect; for as the earl of Sunderland tald 
Burnet the following day, the king read it twice over, 
and then threw it into the fire, e 


On the acceſſion of James IT. his lady being dead, 


he deſired leave to travel abroad, well knowing if he 
remained much longer in England, methods would 
be _ l his 165. C 
After ſpending about two years in, France, Italy 
and Nette lan he went 10 llt Hleue te würde 
prince of Orange, where he was treated with the 
greateſt reſpect by ſome of the moſt elevated charac- 
. e e 
It was at this time and place that! urnet, in nit t 
with ſome others, laid the Han ff Ken. 
Which ſo enraged king James, who had ſpies in Hol- 
land, that he, ordered the. lord- advocate to indi hin 
for high-treaſon, in the court of juſticiary at Edin- 
burgh, and ſent an order. to the States General to de- 
liver bim up. = > [ In eren n N 
Burnet had been married only a few days to one 
Miſs Scot, a Dutch lady of great merit, and this cir- 
cumſtance ſaved his life, for being obliged, previous 
to his marriage, to get himſelf naturalized, the States 


- 


become one of their own ſubjects. 
In conſequence of this two deſperate Iriſhmen 
were employed to go over to aſſaſſinate him ; but the 
clerk of, the office, who made out the inſtructions, 
knowing Burnet, ſent him an account of the whole 
affair, which he laid hefore the States, and they ap- 
pointed a guard conſtantly to attend his houſe. © 
When the prince of Orange embarked for England, 
Burnet attended him as. his chaplain; and when the 


Revolution took place, he was promoted to the ſee of 


Saliſbury, which, he Sven till his desen. 
He drew up the Toleration Act, and was materi- 


ally concerned in all the tranſactions carried on for 


= good of the nation during the reign of king Wil- 


In 1697 his lady went over to Holland to ſettle 
ſome private affairs, when ſhe was ſeized with the 


ſmall pox and died, to the inexpreſſible grief of her 
1 tenderneſs. 
She left him 6x young children, one of whom {fir 
Thomas Burnet) , was afterwards a judge of the 


Common Pleas. 


Some time after the death of his ſecond lady he was 
appointed preceptor to the duke of Glouceſter, and 


having none but ſervants. to look after his family, in 


order to remove the inconveniences ariſing from the 


. want of a proper director, he married Mrs, Berkley, 


a widow lady of great piety, who bore. him two chil- 
dren, but they both died in their infancy... Þ_ 
1 


not giye him up, as, he was now 
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The dean accordingly addreſſed a prayer to heaven 
for enlightening her heart with the light of the truth, 
and diſpelling the cloud of bigotry and ſuperſtition. 

During the dean's prayer the employed herſelf in 
private devotion from the office of the virgin; and 
and afterwards prayed aloud in Engliſh, for the at- 
flicted church, for an end of her own ſufferings, for 
her own ſon, and for queen Elizabeth. | 

Her prayer being thus ended, ſhe began, with the 
help of her two women, to diſrobe herfelf, the exe- 
cutioner alſo lending his aſſiſtance. She ſmiled at the 
incident, ſaying, that ſhe was not accuſtomed to un- 
dreſs herſelf before ſo large a company, nor to be 
ſerved by ſuch valets, Her ſervants ſeeing their mil- 
treſs ready to lay her head upon the block, burſt into 
tears and lamentations : ſhe turned about to them, 


put her finger to her lips, as a ſign of impoſing ſilence 


upon them ; and having given them her bleſſing, de- 
fired them to pray for her. One of her maids, whom 
ſhe had appointed for that purpoſe, tied a linen hand- 
kerchief round her. eyes, which being done, Mary 
laid her head upon the block without fear or trepida- 


tion, repeated the 31ſt pfalm, and ſtretching out her | 


arms, the ſignal for the execution, her head was ſe- 
vered from her body at two ſtrokes. The execu- 
tioner inſtantly taking the head from the floor, held 
it up, ſtreaming with blood, and agitated with the 
convulſions of death, cried aloud, ©** Long live queen 
Elizabeth, and may all her enemies periſh in this 
manner.” The dean of Peterborough, and the earl 
of Kent only replied, Amen; the reſt of the ſpecta- 
tors being diſſolved in tears. 

Her corpſe was interred with great pomp and ſo- 
lemnity in the cathedral of Peterborough, where it 
lay till the acceſſion of her ſon to the throne of Eng- 
land; when he ordered the remains to be removed 
into the ſouth iſle of Henry VIT's chapel at Weſtmin- 
ſer, where they now lie under a ſtately monument 
erected to her memory. _ : _ | 
Tus fell Mary queen of Scots, in the 45th year of 
her age, and the 19th of her captivity in England. 
She was a lady in whom nature and fortune ſeemed 
to have directly oppoſed each other; the former hav- 


ing exhauſted lier Whole art to render her accom- | 


plithed, and the latter to make her miſerable. It was 
her peculiar misfortune that all the advantages ſhe 


. ought to have derived from her birth, education, 


rank, beauty and accompliſhments, operated imme- 
diately to her deſtruction. She was educated in the 


boſom of adulation, and in the politeſt, though the 


moſt wicked court then in the world; hieh render- 
ed her ſometimes impatient under the mortifications 


ſhe received in her native country. No princeſs was 


ever more unhappy in marriage than Mary. When 
very young ſhe was eſpouſed to a boy of an, unſound 
conſtitution and mean capacity. In her future attach- 
ments the abandoned herſelf to the directions of pro- 
fligate men. Theſe. are doubtleſs egregious faults, 


-whether they are conſidered as imprudences or crimes; | 


as the reſult of an inexplicable, though not uncommon 


.inconſtancy in the human mind, or the. frailty of hu- 


man nature, or of yiolent paſhons, and momentary 


incidents.  Enraged by the ungrateful conduct of her 


huſband, ſeduced by the treacherqus counſels of one 
in whom ſhe repoſed unlimited confidence, tranſport- 


ed by the violence of her own temper, which was ne- 


ver ſufficiently under the guidance of diſereiion; 


ſhe was betrayed into actions, which may, with ſome 


difficulty, be accounted for, but which admit of no 
apology, nor even of alleviation, At the fame time 


the beauties of her perſon, and graces of her air, 


combined to render her one of the moſt amiable of 


women; while the charms of her addreſs and con- 


verſation aided the impreſſions which her lovely figure 


made on the hearts of all beholders. Ambjtious-and | 


active in her temper, yet inclined to.chearfulneſs and 
fociety ; of a lofty ſpirit, conſtant, and eyen vehement 
in her purpoſe; yet polite, gentle, and affable in her 
demeanor ; ſhe ſeemed to partake only of ſo much of 
the male virtues as to render her eſtimable, without 
relinquiſhing thoſe ſofter graces, which compoſe the 
proper ornaments of her ſex.. 


| 


ut. 
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THE MODERN UNIVERSAL BRITISH TRAVELLER 


Witliam DRumMoxd was born at Hawt 
in Mid-Lothian, on the 13th of Noreen Nez, 
at which time his father was zentleman-uſhe? ” 
af. 5 f the 8 rudiments of = xg 
ing a inburgh, and was afterward Inj 
his E in France. n lun 

e ſtudied the civil law at Bourges, in hi 
made ſuch progreſs, that the 3 Nc, 
if he had followed the practice, he would have made 
the belt figure of any lawyer in his time. 4 

His genius, however, leading him to politer lite 
rature, he relinquiſhed all thoughts of the bar ood 
retired to his pleafant ſeat of Near oy * 
he ſpent his time in reading Greek and Latin authors 
and obliged the world with ſeveral valuable produc. 
tions. Here he wrote his“ Cypreſs Grove, a niece 
of excellent proſe, and ſoon after his “ Flowers of 
Sion,” in verſe. 

But an accident happened, which obliged him to 
quit his retirement, namely, the death of an amiable 
lady to whom he was juſt going to be married. This 
ſo teelingly affected him, that he went to Paris and 

ome, between which places he reſided upnards of 
eight years, He travelled alſo throuzh Germany 
France and Italy, where he viſited univerſities "agg 
verſed with learned men, and made a choice collec. 
tion of the beſt antient Greek, and of the modern 
Spaniſh, French and Italian books. 

He at length returned to his native country, but it 

was at a time when a civil war was juſt breaking 
out, and in this retirement it is ſuppoſed he wrote his 
Hiſtory of the five James's, ſucceſſively kings of 
Scotland,”.. which was not publithed till after his 
death. Beſides this, he compoſed ſeveral tracts 
againſt the meaſures of the Covenanters, and thoſe 
engaged in the oppofition to Charles I. 
In a piece called © Irene,” he harangued the king 
nobility and clergy, about their mutual miſtakes, fears 
and jealouſies ; and laid before them the conſequences 
of a civil war from indiſputable arguments, aud the 
hiſtories of paſt times. | 

The great marquis of Montroſe wrote a letter to him 
to print this piece as the beſt means to quiet the minds 
of a diſtracted people: he likewiſe ſent him a protee- 
tion, dated Auguſt, 1645, immediately after the battle 


of Kylſyth, in which he commended his learning and 


loyalty. | | | N 
Mr. Drummond wrote ſeveral other things with 
the ſame view of promoting peace and union; of calm- 
ing the diſturbed minds of the people, of reaſoning 
the better ſort into moderation, and checking the 
growing evil, which was likely to be the conſequence 
of their obſtinacy. | | | 
He died in the year 1649, greatly lamented by 


thoſe who had. the pleaſure ot his acquaintance. 


He had a great intimacy and correſpondence with 


the two famous Engliſh, poets Michael Drayton. and 


Ben Johnfon, the latter of whom travelled from 
London on foot to fee him at his feat at Hawthorn- 


.den. 14 


His works conſiſt of ſeveral pieces in verſe and 


proſe, an edition of which, with his life prefixed, was 


printed in folio at Edinburgh in 1711. 


* GirntrT Bux NET, a learned and pious divine, 


was deſcended from an honourable family, and born 
in the city of Edinburgh in the year 1643, his. father 
being at that time an eminent advocate, and after- 
wards one of the lords of ſeſſion. | WE 
On the death of Charles I. his father retired from 
public buſineſs, and ſpent his leiſure hours in teaching 


his ſon, who made ſuch progreſs in his learning, that 


at ten years of age he was entered a ſtudent in the 
Mariſchal College, Aberdeen, and at fourteen took 
his degree of Maſter of Arts. | 10 | 
His father had deſigned him for the church, but 
inſtead of forcing him upon that employment, left 
him to his own free choice. He ſpent one year in 
ſtudying the law, and at fifteen years of ;age. entered 
upon the ſtudy of divinity, wherein he made ſuch 
progreſs, that before he had compleated his eighteent! 


year, he had gone over all the Greek and * fa- 
thers, 
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ried on between the papiſts and proteſtants. Before 
je was nineteen he was offered a valuable living, but 
thinking himſelf by far too young to enter upon ſo 
important an office as the care of a pariſh, he thought 
proper to decline the offer. RT 
In 1662 he travelled to England, and ſpent two 
Fears, one at Oxford, and the other at Cambridge, 
and returned to his native country, adorned with all 
the. learning tliat could be had in thoſe famous ſchools. 
He was again importuned to accept of a living, but 
{ill declined it on account of his youth, and ſpent 
about two years more in France and Holland, where 
he became acquainted with moſt of the great men, 
and made himſelf a perfect maſter of 7 4 Hebrew 
language, under a Jewiſh rabbi, at Amſterdam, 


In 1665 he returned to Scotland, and accepted of | 


a pariſh in Eaſt Lothian, where he diſcharged the du- 
ties of his office in the moſt exemplary manner. He 
viſited all his pariſhioners four times in the year, 
preaching twice on 3 and once on another 
day in the week, and catechized the youth, both in 
the church, and in the houſes of their parents. He 
took little care of his own perſon, and was of fo be- 
nevolent a diſpoſition, that one of his pariſhioners 
having failed in trade, by the loſs of a ſhip, came in 

reat diſtreſs to Burnet, and aſked him for a few ſhil- 
Tags, to purchaſe a little oatmeal for his wife and 


children, who were almoſt ſtarving. The amiable | 
young miniſter, looking at the poor man with tears in 


his eyes, aſked him, how much it would take to make 
his circumſtances-as good as they were befare he fail- 
ed? The, man told him, and Burner calling on his 


ſervant, (who. lived with him near fifty years 


after) ordered him to bring the money, and give it 


40 the perſon. I he ſeryant obeyed his maſter's or- 


ders; but coming into the room, told him, there 


vas not above two or three ſhillings more in the houſe. 


% Neyer mind, ſays Burnet, we, can ſoon get more: 
you little conſider. what a pleaſant thing it is to make 
a poor man happy.” - 


divinity in the univerfity of G 


In 1668 he Aenne elected profeſſor of 

aſgow, where he in- 
ſtructed all the young: gentlemen under his gate in ſo 
exemplary, manner, that many of them became emi- 


nent men. BA 

_ During his ſtay at Glaſgow he was conſtantly in- 
.yized-tg;vaſit the ducheſs of Hamilton, ho employed 
him to adjuſt her father's papers; and in her, family 
he became acquainted with lady Margaret Kennedy, 
daughter. of the earl of Caſſils, a woman of the moſt 
exemplary, piety, but above eighteen years older than 
- himſelf. He made her propoſals of marriage, which 
the-accepted ; but leſt, from the, diſparity of their 
ages, people ſhould infinuate, that he had married 
her for her fortune, he waited on her, before the ce- 
remony was performed, and, in the prefence of the 
ducheſs, ſigned a deed, by which he. renounced. all 
claim. to every part of her eſtate. _ | 

With this pious lady he lived twenty, years, ten of 
which ſhe was confined to a ſick bed, and partly de- 
prived of her reaſon, under all .which a iction he 
treated: her with every mark of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
tenderneſs. 

He was offered his choice of four biſhoprics in 
Scotland, and two in England, if he would counte- 
nance the meaſures of the court; but nothing could 
tempt him from the diſcharge of his duty, as a mini- 
ſter of the goſpel. wo 

In 1672 he came up to London, where, meeting 
with the duke of Lauderdale, he reproved him very 
ſeverely for his conduct, which the haughty miniſter | 
reſented, threatening his deſtruction. | 

When Burnet was about leaving London, in order 
to return to Scotland, he went to take leave of the 
king, when the duke of York taking him alide, told 
him not to retyrn-to. Scotland, unleſs, he had a mind 
to end his days in a priſon. Burnet took the duke's 
advice, ſettled in London, and publiſhed his moſt 
valuable work, The Hiſtory of the Reformation,“ 
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While the court was endeayouring to enſlave the 
people, and eſtabliſh the Roman Catholic religion, 
Burnet continued to exert himſelf in defence of the 
proteſtant cauſe, and was much eſteemed by every 
well wiſher to the nation in general,  ' © 
He attended his worthy friend lord Ruſſell, both 
in Newgate and on the ſcaffold, and publiſhed his 
dying ſpeech, for which he was ſummoned before the 
privy council, and threatened with a proſecution. * 
e likewiſe attended the witty, profane, though 
at Jaſt penitent Wilmot, earl of Rocheſter, on his 
death-bed, and became at laſt of ſuch reputation for 
piety, that moſt of the profane wits at court ſent for 
him, when they found the king of terrors approach- 
ing. ar 
Among theſe was one Mrs. Roberts, the wife of 2 
young. clergyman, extremely handſome, but vain to 
the higheſt degree, which had led her to all the pla- 
ces of public diverſion, at one of which the king ſee- 
ing her, ſent for her, and debauched her. "Rein 
ſeized with a ſevere fit of illneſs,” her mind was fille 
with remorſe, and ſhe ſent for Burnet, who tells us, 
that her caſe made ſuch a deep impreſſion on his 
mind, that although he had not ſpoken to the king 
for ſome years, he was reſolved to ſend him a letter on 
the nature of his conduct. 56 
The contents of this letter diſplayed the moſt ſtrik- 
ing repreſentation of the king's guilt that could oſſi- 
bly have been written by a man. It had not, however, 
the deſired effect; for as the earl of Sunderland tald 
Burnet the following day, the king read it twice over, 
and then. threw-it tate fre Ot EOEITTE 


he deſired leave to travel abroad, well knowing if he 
remained much longer in England,” methods woulg 
be taken to,endanger his life,  * EGG 
After ſpending about 5570 Jars in, France, Italy, 
and Switzerland, he went to the Hague to vilit the 
prince of Orange, where he was treated with the 
greateſt reſpect by ſome of the moſt elevated charac- 
ters. eee e en 
It was at this time and place that Burnet, in conſort 
with ſome others, laid the Nan ef endes, 
which ſo enraged king James, who Bad ſpies in Hol- 
land, that he. ordered the. lord-advocate to indict hin 
for high-treaſon, in the court of juſticiary at Edin- 
burgh, and ſent an order to the States General to de- 
n OR Ot OO 
Burnet had been married only a few days to one 
Miſs Scot, a Dutch lady of great merit, and this cir- 
cumſtance ſaved his life, for being obliged, ptevious 
to his marriage, to get himſelf naturalized, the States 
declared, they coul not give him up, as he was now 
become one of their own ſuhjects. 
In conſequence of this two deſperate Iriſhmen 
were employed to go over to aſſaſſinate him ; but the 
clerk of, the office, who made out the inſtructions, 
knowing Burnet, ſent him an account of the whole 
affair, which he laid before, the States, and. they ap- 
pointed a guard conſtantly to attend his houſe. 
When the prince of Orange embarked for England, 


Burnet attended him as his chaplain; and when the 


Revolution took place, he was promoted to the ſee of 
Saliſbury, which he enjoyed till his death, © 

He drew up the Toleration Act, and was materi- 
ally concerned in all the tranſactions carried on for 


= good of the nation during the reign of king Wil- 
| iam #8" 54 1 , 


In 1697 his lady went over to Holland to ſettle 


ſome private affairs, when ſhe was ſeized with the 


ſmall pox and died, to the inexpreſſible 1 of her 
5 l tenderneſs. 
She left him fix young children, one of whom {fir 
Thomas Burnet), was afterwards a judge of the 


Common Pleas. 


Some time after the death of his ſecond lady he was 
appointed preceptor to the duke of Glouceſter, and 


having none but ſervants to look after his family, in 


order to remove the inconveniences ariſing from the 


want of a proper director, he married Mrs, Berkley, 
a widow lady of great piety, who bore him 


for which he received the thanks of both houſes of 
Parliament. | ? 


T" 


two chil- 


dren, but they both died in their infancy. . | 
r 


On the acceſſion of James II. his lady being dead, 
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Burnet was the firſt perſon who propoſed bringing 
in the preſent royal family, and ſupported the bill 
with ſo much force of argument in the Houſe of 
Lords, that the a& of ſettlement paſſed. 

Towards the latter end of the reign of queen Anne 
he remonſtrated to that princeſs on the change of 
the miniſtry ; but found ſhe had gone too far to think 
of returning to her old meaſures. 

He lived to ſee George I. happily fettled on the 
throne, and died at his houſe in Clerkenwell on the 
17th of March, 1714, in the 72d year of his age. He 
was buried in his pariſh church of St. James, where 
a handſome monument was erected to perpetuate his 
memory. | 

With reſpe& to the character of Burnet, little 
need be faid, as his writings fully diſplay his prin- 
ciples both as a man and a chriſtian. As a politician, 
his ſole aim was, to promote the intereſts of the peo- 
ple: as a biſhop, he endeavoured to impreſs, on the 
minds of the clergy, a fenſe of their duty, and reſtore 
the primitive difcipline of the church. He was ſuc- 
ceſſively married to three wives, whom he treated 
with the greateſt tenderneſs. To his children he was 
an 1 parent, and to his ſervants a generous 
mater. | 


Tromas Burnet, LL. D. a polite and learned 
writer of the laſt century, was born at Edinburgh, 
and admitted of Clare-hall in Cambridge, under the 
tuition of Mr. John Tillotſon, afterwards archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, in 1651; but, on the removal of Dr. 
Cudworth, from the maſterſhip of Clare-hall to that 
of Chriſt College, Mr. Burnet removed to the latter, 
of which he was choſen fellow in 1657. Fhe next 
year he took the degree of Maſter of Arts, and in 
1601 was choſen proctor of the univerſity. _ 

In 1685, a little before he entered into holy orders, 
he was choſen maſter of the Charter-houſe, by the 
intereſt of the duke of Ormond, lord-fteward, to 
whoſe grandfon, the earl of Offory, he had been go- 
vernor. The biſhops, who were among the number 
of the electors, made exceptions to him, that though 
he was a clergyman, he always went in a lay habit: 
but the duke of Ormond being ſatisfied that his con- 
verſation and manners were worthy of a clergyman 
in all reſpects, inſiſted that theſe points were much 
more eſſential than the exterior habit. In this ſta- 
tion he made a noble ſtand againſt an attempt of king 
James, to impoſe one Andrew Popham, a bigotted 
papiſt, as a penſioner on the foundation of that houſe. 

After the revolution Mr, Burnet was appointed 
chaplain in ordinary to king William, and alſo clerk 
of the cloſet; but from the latter place, which he 
owed to the intereſt of archbiſhop Tillotſon, the 
clergy, taking offence at 3 a work he pub- 
liſhed, intituled, been. . hiloſophicæ,“ af- 
terwards procured his removal. 5 

He died on the 27th of September, 1715, and was 
buried in the chapel of the charter-houſe. 


James GARDINER, Eſq. an heroic ſoldier, and a 
good chriſtian, was born in the ſhire of Linlithgow, 
in the year 1688. Whilſt very young, his father and 
brother, who had commiſſions in the army, were both 
Nain at the ſiege of Namure; and his mother, being a 
lady of great piety, reſolved to bring up this, her 
youngeſt ſon, under her own eye. | 
© Young Gardiner had a natural inclination to a mi- 
- Hitary life; and when ou twelve years of age went as 

2 volunteer in one of the regiments then lying in 
Flanders, foon after which he was honoured with an 
enſign's commiſſion. 455 
t the age of fifteen he was advanced to a lieute- 
' nancy ; and in a battle which happened ſoon after, he 
met with one of the moſt remarkable accidents, per- 
haps, ever recorded. ; 
n the heat of the action, while he was ſwearing 
and curfing at the ſoldiers, for not advancing more 
briſkly on the enemy, he received a ball in his mouth, 
and not feeling any pain, imagined he had ſwallowed 
it ; but ſoon after, fainting with the loſs of blood, he 


| 


„ 


— 


fell down, and lay in that condition till | 
morning, the army having left him for hn. 
morning he was carried by ſome countrymen into a 
nunnery, where the ſurgeon found the ball had pene- 
trated through his neck, in a moſt furprifing manner 
without touching any of the vital parts, and that the 
wound was not mortal. He remained three months 
under the ſurgeon's care, when, being perfectly reco- 
vered, he was exchanged for a French prifoner of the 
ſame rank, and returned to his regiment, Where he 
was advanced to a commiſſion in the dragoons, 

He told doctor Dodderidge, that while he was in 
the convent the nuns who vifited him with great ten- 
derneſs, often adviſed him to change his religion; 
but although he was then one of the profaneſt youths 
in the army, yet he conſidered it a diſhonourable ac. 
tion to renounce the religion of his country, 

He continued to riſe to different degrees of pre- 
ferment during all the reſt of that war, and diftin- 
guiſhed himſelf in the moſt memorable engagements 
till the peace of Utrecht, when the army was re. 
duced, and he was obliged to retire, on the half pa 
of a lieutenant colonel of dragoons. 7 

He was again called to action, by the breaking out 
of the rebellion in 1715, when, with his own hands 
in the ſight of the rebel army, he ſet fire to the 
wooden battery they had ereCted at Preſton in Lan- 


cafhire. 


His regiment being again broke, he was promiſed 
the firſt lieutenant-colonel's place that ſhould be va. 


cant in the dragoons ; but before this 2 the 


earl of Stair being ſent ambaſſador to France, Mr. 


Gardiner accompanied him as his ſecretary; and re- 


mained in that ftation ſeveral years. Zoe 

During his ſtay at Paris a moſt remarkable change 
in his life and conduct took place, the cauſe of which 
aroſe from the following ſingular incident, | 

Being inordinately fond of intrigue, he had ſo far 
ſucceeded with a married lady, that ſhe had fixed 
twelve at night for his coming to meet her in her own 
houſe, her huſband being gone into the country, Ac. 
cordingly, in the evening he dreſſed himſelf, but hay. 
ing ſtill about two hours to wait, and not having any 
company, in order to amuſe himſelf he looked into 
a bureau for ſome book to read, when he ſaw one 
which his mother, unknown to him, had put among 
his baggage. It was intitled, The Chriſtian Sol- 
dier, or Heaven taken by Storm ;”” and the fingulari- 
ty of the title ſtruck him in ſo particular a manner, 
that he fat down fully reſolved to read it. 

The conſequence of this reſolution was, that he 
plainly ſaw the nature of his guilt, his conſcience up- 
braided him, he was aſhamed of his paſt life, and to 
uſe the words of the pſalmiſt, God ſet his fins in 
order before him.” The aſſignation was chearfully 
dropped, he felt all the horrors of a wounded ſpirit, 
and for ſome weeks ſpent moſt of his time in ſeeret 
prayer, and reading the ſcriptures. 

rom this period till his death he kept that day, 
every year, as a thankſgiving one to his God; and in 
a manuſcript journal found among his books were 
inſerted, every year, on that day, the following lines 
of Dr. Watts's imitation of the 126th pſalm ; 


When God reveal'd his gracious name, 
And chang'd my mournful ſtate, 
The rapture ſeem'd a pleaſing dream, 
His grace it was fo great. 


The world beheld the wond'rous change, 
And did thy pow'r confeſs, 

My tongue broke out in unknown ſtrains, 
And ſung ſurprifing grace. | 


* 


Great is the work, my neighbours cry d, 
And own'd the power divine; 

Great is the work, my heart reply'd, 
And be the glory thine. Et 


On his return to England, he was appointed lieu- 


tenant colonel of a regiment of dragoons, and 1 
1720, 
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ScoTLAND, | 


the earl of Buchanan, who bore him ſeveral children; 
As the command of the regiment naturally devoly- 


ed upon him, he ſpent the greateſt part of his time | 


with the ſoldiers, and it was remarkable that many of 
them, as well as the officers, by the example of Geir 
leader, became very eminent Chriſtians. Every offi- 
cer who ſwore a profane oath was fined five ſhillings, 
which money was kept in a box, and divided among 
ſuch of the private.men as had wives and children. 

He ſpent two hours in his cloſet every morning be- 
fore he converſed with any perſon, and when the 
regiment was to march at four, he was up at two. 

His courage was equal to his piety, and when a 
perſon once ſent him a challenge, he returned for an- 
ſwer, You know I am not afraid to fight, but I am 
afraid to fin.” | 

In 1745 he was raiſed to the command of the thir- 
teenth regiment of dragoons, then lying at Stirling, 
in Scotland, which obliged him to return from the 
army in Flanders, "4 
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1726, married the lady Frances Erikine, daughter of 


At that time the rebellion broke out in Scotland, 

| and Gardiner was ordered to march from Stirling, 
eaſtward, to meet Sir John Cope, who was expected 
to land at Nunbar. | 5. 

When his lady walked with him from the caſtle to 
the place where the two regiments under his com- 
mand were drawn up, ſhe naturally expreſſed her 
fears that ſhe ſhould never ſee him more; but the pi- 
ous colonel, like a true chriſtian hero, claſping her 
in his arms, ſaid, “ My dear, we have an eternity to 
ſpend together.” He adviſed Cope to attack the re- 
bels the afternoon before the battle happened, but 
his opinion was lighted, 

When the dragoons had fled, he continued to 
command at the head of a ſmall party of foot, after 
he had received ſeveral ſhots through his body ; but a 
Highlander laying hold of him with the hook of a 
lochabar axe, pulled him off his horſe, and, mangled 
him in ſo ſhocking a manner as to put a period to his 
exiſtence, on the 21ſt of September, 1745. 


C060 3: 


FIFESHIRE, KINROSS-SHIRE, CLACKMANNANSHIRE, 
STIRLINGSHIRE, and DUMBARTONSHIRE, or Lzxox. 


— IPL —_ * 


2 


This diſtrict is bounded on the eaſt by the German Octan ; on the weſt by the Iriſh Sea and part of Argyle- 
ſhire; on the north, by Perthſhire and the river Tay; and on the ſouth by the Forth and Clydidale. 
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SECT. I. | 


Natural Hiſtory of FirtSHIRE, &C. 


HE air of theſe ſhires differ according to their 
reſpective ſituations, but in every part it is pure 


and healthy, and the ſoil in general is cultivated to 
the beſt advantage. | | b 

The whole diſtrict is beautifully diverſified with 
hills and dales, and enriched with many, plantations 
of woods, which afford harbour for deer and other 
game. The level parts are very fertile, and being 
well cultivated, produce excellent crops of moſt kinds 
of grain. The hills are covered with theep, whoſe 
wool is in great eſtimation ;, and in the paſtures are 
fed great numbers of black cattle. 

The ſhire of Clackmannan yields abundance of ex- 
cellent coal, the greateſt part of which, is ſent e 
land and Holland: and in Fifethire, which alſo 
abounds with coal, are quarries of excellent free- ſtone, 
with plenty of lead ore, and ſome variegated chryſtals. 

All thele ſhires are well watered. by rivers, the 
whole of which produce excellent fiſn, particularly 
pike, trout, and ſalmon; and on the coaſt of Fifeſhire 


are caught great numbers of herrings, which are cured | 


and barrelled for exportation. 1 
The chief river worthy of particular notice in this 


diſtrict is the Leven, which runs through Dumbar- 
tonſhire. It is tke Lelanonius of Ptolemy, otherwiſe 


69 1 


n 


wh — — 


called Levinia, the Latin name for Lenox, an appel- 


lation by which the ſhire is frequently diſtinguiſhed. 
It is a pure tranſparrent ſtream, running over a bed 
of pebbles through a delightful vale, adorned with 
farms, ſeats, woods, and plantations. It takes its 
ſource from the great lake called Lochlomond, of 
which, indeed, it is the overflowing, and, after a de- 
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lightful meandring, courſe of five or fix miles, diſ- 
embogues itſelf into Clyde near Dumbarton. 2 

In the inland parts of theſe ſhires the inhabitants 
ſubſiſt chiefly by farming and breeding cattle ; but 
thoſe ſettled on the ſea-ſhore,, and banks of rivers, 
employ themſelves principally in the herring and ſal- 
mon fiſheries. _ ., 3 | : 

In Dumbartonſhire, which produces plenty of flax, 
great numbers ; of people are employed in making 
coarſe woglen cloths, plaids and fine linen; and on 
the banks of the Leven are extenſive bleaching- 

rounds, where they whiten the linen to great per- 
ection. Te | | 

The inhabitants of theſe ſhires vary in their man- 
ners and, diſpoſitions, according to their different 
ſituations. In Fifeſhire, Kinroſs-ſhire, and Clack- 
mannanſhire,- they are much the ſame as thoſe in the 
Lothians, only that, being near the ſea-coaſt, they 
are more addicted to the practice of ſmuggling. 

In Stirlingſhire, eſpecially the north-weſt part, they 
have ſome reſemblance to the Highlanders ; and in 
many, parts of Dumbartonſhire, the Erſe language is 
ſtill ſpoken. | n 
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With reſpect to religion, they are ve 
in their lives; and though their conduct ſometimes 
bears a ſuperſtitious caſt, yet it does not lead them to 
extravagancies. Their clergy preſide over them 
more hike fathers than perſons appointed to rule; 
and moſt of their diſputes, concerning civil property, 
are decided by their arbitration, 


EEC F.C, | 
Topographical Deſcription of FiresHIRE, &c. 


AFTER leaving Haddingtonſhire'in Eaſt-Lothian, 

by croſſing the Forth from Leith, and landing in 
Fifefhire, on the oppoſite fide, the firſt place we come to 
is KiNGHoRN, a large irregular built town, in which 
are ſome tolerable good houſes, and a long old gothic 
church; but not any public ſtructures that merit par- 
ticular deſcription. Moſt of the men are employed 
in the trading veſſels along the coaſt, and the women 
in knitting ſtockings, which they ſell to the dealers in 
Edinburgh. 

The Forth from Leith to the oppoſite ſhore is about 
ſeven miles broad, and in the middte is a ſmall iſtand 
called Incy Kerrn. It is about two miles in circum- 
ference, and on it are the ruins of an old caſtle that 
formerly belonged to the family of Keith, earls mar- 


exemplary | 


1.3 


thal of Scotland. At preſent the iſland is uſed as a, 


warren for rabbits, being let by the earl of Morton to 
the poulterers of Edinburgh. 

It is agreed by the learned in general, that the ve- 
nereal diſeaſe was firſt brought into Europe in 1493, 
and a perſon would naturally imagine, that as it was 
firſt brought to Spain it would be many years before 
it could ſpread itſelf to fo remote a part of the world 
as Scotland; but by an act of the Scottiſh couneil in 
1497, we find that all thoſe who ſhould be affected 
with it were to be put into this ifland, and not fuf- 
fered to communicate perſonally with any but them- 
ſelves. | = - . 

This order can only be aſcribed to the ignorance 
of the people, who had at that time no phyſicians 
that knew how to treat the diſorder ; which is not, 
indeed, to be wondered at, when we conſider that 
Francis I. king of France, died of this difeaſe about 
fifty years after, though both phyſic and ſurgery were 
at that time well known in all parts of Europe. 

BurnT ISLAND is a ſmall town ſituated about two 
miles to the weſt of Kinghorn. .It received its name 
from the original town being burnt hy the Danes in 


the tenth cetitury ; but thofe people == dear for | 


their cruelty, for being defeated by the Scots, after a 
deſperate engagement, they put every man to the 
ſword. | | 

The town is but a poor place, not containing any 
building that merits particular notice; but the har- 
bour is the very beſt on the coaſt of Scotland, and 
fo ſafe that in the worſt ſtormy weather ſhips may 
ride in it without the leaſt danger. A fmall manu- 
factory is carried on in the town, but the greater 
part of the inhabitants are employed in a ſea-faring 
life. | 885 

Near the town are the ruins of a rpg Fave, 
fuppoſed to have been the reſidence of king Alexander 
III. who, in 1285, was accidentally killed by a fall 
from his horſe in the neighbourhood. _"This'was of 
fatal conſequence to Scotland, for by his death the 
male line of their royal family being broke, Edward 
IJ. embraced the opportunity of fomenting, jealouſies 
among the Scots nobility by ſetting up different com - 
petitors, which, in the end, involved tlie whole 
iſland in war and bloodſhed. 5 

Kix KAL Dy is an agreeable town, ſituated to the 
eaſt of K inghorn, in a plain, at the northern extremity 
of a fine open bay, where the Forth is about ten 
miles broad. It is the moſt populous, flouriſhing and 
well built town on the coaſt of Fife, and at the welt 
end-of it is a ſuburb called the Links, which extends 
at leaft a mile in length. ed ba, 
The church is a handſome modern buifding, but 
from the name of tlie town it appears that there muſt 
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have been one here in the moſt early ages: ; 
kaldy is _ a contraction of Kirk Culdee 2 
* a the Culdees, a fort of travelling prieſts 
— * 52 » 
1 A preached the Chriſtian religion among the 

A little to the weſt of the church, in the mi 
the ſtreet, is the talbooth, or priſon, a — — 
and handſome ſtructure; and on the eaſt ſide of the 
churck is a good modern houſe belonging to the fa- 
mily of Ofwald of Dunikeer, whoſe eftate lies in the 
neighbourhood, | 

In this town are made great quantities of ſalt in 
whieh, and other articles, the inhabitants carry 50 2 
very extenſive trade, not only to various places in 
England and Scotland, but alto to foreign parts. 

A little to the eaſt of Kirkaldy is ATH-HEAD 
which, though only a village, is exceeding populous, 
there being not leſs than four hundred men conſtantly 
employed in weaving coarſe checks, and above an 
hundred in making nails. Hane, 

To the ſouth of this village is a large rock, on 
which are the remains of a very ſtrong caſtle, Many 
of the walls are above two yards thick, and the rooms 
are lofty and ſpacious. It was probably built b 
Macduff, earl of Fife, in the reign of Malcolm Can. 
more, about 700 years ago, and from That family it 
came to a branch of the Sinclairs. One of the halls 
belonging to it is ſtill perfect, and in it the great ba- 
rons uſed to entertain their company : there is alſo a 
dungeon, in which they confined their vaſſals who 
happened to incur their diſpleaſure. 

The whole neighbourhood of this place abounds 
with ſuch prodigious quantity of coal, that were it not 
for the great exportation it would not be worth while 


to employ people to dig them. Some of ithe-coals are 


brought up from the pits by machines, and others are 
carried up by the wives and daughters of the pitmen 
in baſkets, which they call creels ; each woman walks 
from the bottom of the pit up a wooden pair of ſtairs, 
with a load on her back, ſinging a Scotch tune, with 
as little concern as if ſhe was walking at her leiſure in 
a garden, Both men and women are bound for life, 
only that marriage ſets them free; but if they begin 
to work, though only an hour after marriage, they 
cannot then be ſet free but by leave of the proprietor. 

It is the ſame all over Scotland, as well as Nor- 
thumberland and other parts, ſo that there is till a 


ſort of ſlavery in this ifland, though the Feudal law 


| 


| 


has been long ſince abolithed. 
The landlord or proprietor of each coal pit treats 


| his people with a feaſt at Chriſtmas, and as we hap- 


pened to be in this part of the country at that ſeaſon, 
we ſaw ſome of them, both men and women, return- 
ing in the evening to their cottages, elevated with 
liquor, but not forgetful of their bufineſs, for they 
were ſinging the following lines: | 


Yule's come, and Yule's gone, 
And we have feaſted weel; 
Now Jockey muſt to his pike again 
And Jenny to her creel. - . 


'DyserT is a very antient town, ſituated on the 
coaſt, about two miles to the eaſt of Kirkaldy, It 
was once a very flouriſhing populous place, but it is 
now quite decayed, nor does it contain any thing that 
merits particular deſcription. Great quantities of 
falt is made here, which, with the coals in the neigh- 
bottfttood, are the chief ſupport of the inhabitants. 

About two miles eaſt of Dyſert, is WEsTER WE- 
Ms, the feat of the earl of that name, deſcended 


| from the famous Macduff, earl of Fife, whoſe ar- 


mour is till preferved here, and ſhewn-as a great curi- 
ofiry. The houſe ſtands on a rock, projecting into 
the fea, and from it is a moſt delightful proſpect over 
the Forth to Mid-Lothian, which, with the ſhipping, 
makes it extremely agreeable. The houſe is old and 
large, and near it is an orchard with extenſive gar- 
dens, but they do not admit of particular notice. 

On the ſame coaſt is a large village called KA3TER 
Wrurs, near which are the coal pits belonging to the 
earl of Wemys, A little 
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A little farther to the eaſt from this village is ano- 
ther called BuckHaven. It is almoſt wholly inha- 
bited by fiſhermen, from whoſe induſtry many of the 
neighbouring towns are now ſupplied with moſt kinds 
of fiſh. | 

This village may, with great propriety, be called 
the Gotham of Scotland ; for the people are ſo unpo- 
liſhed in their manners, and ſo unacquainted with ſo- 
ciety, that it is a proverbial expreſſion, in moſt parts 
of Fifeſhire and Mid-Lothian, to call an ignorant 

erſon, ** a ſtudent of the college of Buckhaven.” 

ut notwithſtanding their ignorance, they are ſenſible 
of an indignity offered to them by thoſe of other 
parts, and when ſuch a circumſtance happens, they 
are fure to reſent it with ſome ſeverity, as will appear 
from the following occurrence : 

It is cuſtomary for the young ſparks at Edinburgh, 
who have buſineſs this way, to lay wagers that they 
will go through Buckhaven, and aſk, ** Where does 
the college ſtand ?” In 1750, a young gentleman, 
who had been to viſit his relation, one of the profeſ- 
ſors in the new college of St. Andrews, on his return 
to Edinburgh, paſſed through this village, and being 
too much elevated with liquor, he aſked one of the 
fiſhermens wives, Where the college ſtood ?”” He 
had icarce uttered the words when a number of 
Amazonian females ran out of their houſes, and diſ- 
charged ſuch a volley of, ſtones at him, that it was 
with great difficulty he was able to fit on his horſe 
till he reached Kirkaldy, when, fainting with the 
lots of blood, he was taken into the houſe of an emi- 
nent ſurgeon, where he remained a week before he 
was well enough to be removed. 

Though this treatment was far from being juſti- 
fable, yet, at the ſame time, we cannot help con- 
demning the conduct of the perſon on whom it was 
inflicted. There certainly is nothing ſo mean and il- 
liberal as that of abuſing people, and calling them by 
opprobious names, for what is only a misfortune in- 
ſtead of a fault, It ought to be remembered that 
time was when we were all involved in ignorance, 
and ſuch people as have been enlightened ought to 


think better than to ridicule thoſe who have not been 


ſo happy as to receive that diſtinguiſhed and ineſti- 
mable benefit. | 

ELy is another ſmall town fituated on the coaſt, 
and chiefly inhabited by fiſhermen ; but they are not 
lo — 2 as thoſe of Buckhaven, for the earl of 
Wemys being lord of the manor, all his coals are 
beans here, which occaſions a continued concourſe 


of ſhipping, and the inhabitants being thus familiar | 


with ſtrangers, are better acquainted with thoſe max- 
ims which are neceſſary for the preſervation of ſociety. 

The harbour of Ely is formed by the influx of the 
river Leven into the Forth, and is very ſafe and con- 
venient for ſhipping. It has a handſome ſtone pier 
built in the laſt century by one Mr. Scot; and fo 
ſtrong, that it is likely to laſt for ages to come. 

Here are ſeveral ſalt pans, and the ſalmon caught in 
the river are eſteemed ſuperior to any in this part of 
Scotland. 

Still farther to the eaſt, from this town, on the 
Tame coaſt, are three others, called CRAIL, WEST 
ANSTRUTHER, and EasT ANSTUTHER ; but they 
are all inhabited by fiſhermen, and neither of them 
contain any thing that merits particular deſeription. 

The laſt town we have to mention on this part of 
the coaſt of Fife is PiTTENWEEM, ſituated in a 
low ground adjoining to the ſea. Its inhabitants are 
chiefly fiſhermen, who are eſteemed expert failors, 
and exceeding good pilots to ſuch ſhips whoſe com- 
manders are unacquainted with the coaſt. The har- 
bour is neither ſafe or commodious ; and though ſe- 
veral acts of parliament have paſſed to lay a duty on 
the ale ſold in the town, in order to keep it in proper 
repair, yet it has been {till neglected, and is at preſent 
ina very ruinous ſtate. ; 

At the time ſuperſtition prevailed in Scotland this 
was one of the towns where the women were ſaid to 
be witches, and the moſt frightful and terrifying ſto- 
ries were told by the old women, in order to injure | 
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the minds of youth, by making them believe, that the 
witches of Pittenweem were able, by only making a 
circle, to raiſe the devil, and perform a great number 
of very extraordinary miracles. 

As we have aſſerted, in our account of Lancaſhire, 
that the moſt dangerous ſort of witches are beautiful 
women, fo we thought, when we travelied through 
Fifeſhire, that undoubtedly the females of Pitten- 
weem muſt be extremely handſome, otherwife we 
could not conceive how they could have been honour- 
ed by the appellation of witches ; but, alas ! wa had 
ſoon reaſon to change our opinion. Whatever know- 
ledge the women might formerly have had of necro- 
mancy, however well acquainted they might have 
been with the Devil, or however able they might be 
to foretel future events, yet at preſent they appear as 
ſtupid and illiterate as any of their neighbours. 

ndeed, if we believe the old proverb, “ that a man 
is known by his company,” and if there be any proof 
in ſimilarity, thoſe who Ebeve the devil is black will 
have ſome reaſon to think, that the females of 
Pittenweem have ſome affinity with the adverſary of 
mankind ; for they are ſo bedaubed with the ſmoak 
of the coals, that one who has lived in a place where it 
is cuſtomary to waſh their faces only once a week, 
would imagine, that thefe women are not inhabitants 
of this terreſtrial globe. 

But with all theſe defects, it muſt be acknowledg- 
ed, that their behaviour is both civil and obliging ; and 
whatever reſemblance they have in their outward 


juſtly ſay, they do not appear to imitate him in his 
manners. 

Nearly oppoſite to this town, about feven miles 
from the ſhore, is the ISLE or Mar, celebrated in 
former times for a rich convent dedicated to St. Adri- 
an, who, by the bye, is not mentioned in the Roman 
Calendar ; but then it muſt be remembered, that in 
the times of ſuperſtitious enthuſiaſin, as the Scotch 
were in every reſpect as ignorant as the Englith, fo 
they were as fertile in forging the names of new ſaints, 
and beftowing on them proper attributes. 

The fabulous writers, particularly Dempſter, tell 
us, that this St. Adrian was one -of the Scottiſh 
prieſts, who was murdered by the Danes in the 
tenth century, but unfortunately for that antient hiſ- 
torian, he has given the Scorch ſaint a Greek name, 
at a time when there was not one perſon, either in 
Britain or France, ho underftood a ſingle word of 
that language. 

But whatever might have been the -name -of the 
murdered faint, we are aſſured not only by the Scot- 
tiſh hiſtorians, but alſo by an antient manuſcript now 
in the advocates library, that his ſhrine was viſited 
by all the barren women in the neighbouring towns, 
and that in conſequence of their going to the place 
in a proper manner, many of them returned, not 
with empty wiſhes, but were really in a ſhort time the 
joyful mothers of children, 

We cannot ſee any miracle in all this; and although 
it is well known that no dead man can propagate that 
ſpecies to which he formerly belonged, yet there might 
be ſome alive in the place, who could make up that 
deficiency ; and few, we believe, will doubt, but that 
it is poſſible for a woman to conceive in an ifland, 
as well as on the continent. 

On this iſland is a light-houſe built by ene Mr. 
Cunningham of Barrs, to whom king Charles I. 
granted the ifland in fee, with power to exact two- 
pence per ton from every ſhip that paſles, for keep- 
ing the light-houſe in proper repair. 1% 

The weſtern extremity of the iſland conſiſts of ſteep 
rocks, which render it inacceſſible in that part; but 
to the eaſt there are ſour landing places, and good 
riding for ſnipping. 

The ſurface of the ifland is nearly on a-level with 
the ſea, and the ſoil affords excellent paſturage for 
about an hundred ſheep and twenty bullocks. In the 
center is a ſmall lake with a freſh water ſpring, and 
the whole is both healthy and agreeable. 

When the chevalier de St. George attempted to 
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appearance to the king of Pandemonium, yet we may 
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land in Scotland, in 1708, the fleet he came with lay 
ſome time off this iſland, in hopes that the country 
people, who were diſſatisfied with the union, would 
ſupport his meaſures ; but finding himſelf deceived 
in his expectations, and hearing that Sir George Byng 
was coming againſt him, he relinquiſhed his deſign, 
and the whole fleet bore away n. 

Leaving the coaſt of Fifeſhire, and proceeding a 
few miles to the north, we come to the celebrated 
City of ST. ANDREws, the capital of the ſhire, and 
remarkable for containing the moſt antient ſeminary 
of learning in al} eee 

Though we have not any account of this famous 
city that can be depended upon, previous to the tenth 
— yet it is generally acknowledged, by the 
Scottiſh hiſtorians, that it was the reſidence of the 
Culdees, a ſort of Greek prieſts, who ſettled here 
about the fourth century, and converted the Picts and 
Scots to the belief of Chriſtianity. 

This ſtory has been implicitly believed by ſuch 
writers as copy their materials from thoſe who have 
gone before them, although the whole has the colour 
of a monkiſh fable, invented in thoſe days, when the 
human underſtanding was clouded with more than 
Egyptian darkneſs ; but as we have ſpent ſome time 
in the ſtudy of Britiſh antiquities, we ſhall endeavour 
to give as true an account of theſe antient Culdees as 
poſſible, and endeavour to fix the time when Chhriſti- 
anity was firſt preached in Scotland. | 

Tertullian, who lived in the third century, tells 
us, that the goſpel] of Chriſt was believed by thoſe 
barbarous nations in Britain, who had not ſubmitted 
to the Roman Yoke. It is acknowledged by all the 
antient fathers, that Britain received the chriſtian 
religion, even in the days of the apoſtles, and no- 
thing is more reaſonable than to ſuppoſe that ſome 
PiQtiſh and Caledonian priſoners who had been taken 
by the Romans, might have been converted to chriſ- 
tianity, and afterwards returning to the north, ſpread 
the knowledge of it among their pagan countrymen. 
A flory has been propagated by ſome ignorant 
monkiſh writers (which has been copied by others) 
that ſome Greek monks brought with them from Pa- 
tras, a town of Peloponneſus, the bones of St. An- 
drew the Apoſtle to this place; but ſuch an aſſertion 
is manifeſtly erroneous, and could have been only in- 
vented from a deſign of impoſing on the minds of 
the weak and credulous. 

Can a reaſonable man ſuppoſe, that a few poor ec- 
clefiaſtics, who lived in a remote town in the weſ- 
tern part of Greece, could know any thing of the an- 
tient Caledonians ? Or can ſtupidity itſelf ſwallow 
ſuch an aſſertion, that theſe monks ſhould take it into 
their heads to hire a veſſel to. carry them from the 
Euxine ſea, through the Mediterranean and the 
Streights of Gibraltar into the Atlantic, and from 
thence through the Bay of Biſcay and the German 
Ocean to the coaſt of Scotland, at a time when the 
Romans had abandoned Britain, and left the province 
to the fury of the natives ? 

That the Culdees refided at St. Andrews, from 
whence they ſent miſſionaries to other parts of Scot- 
land, from the fourth to the tenth century, is not 
doubted, but the queſtion is, who were theſe Cul- 
dees? We anſwer, they were no other than the 
ſucceſſors of the firſt preachers of Chriſtianity in 
Scotland. 

The monkiſh writers have attempted to derive the 

name Culdee from the Latin words Cultoris Dei, 
and Keli dei; but this is a ſtrained derivation, for 
Cul ſignifies in the old language a Cow], and Du, 
Black, from whence the name is undoubtedly derived. 
Theſe prieſts went about the country preaching to the 
people, dreſſed in black hoods, and probably were 
called Culdees, in deriſion, by thoſe who did not 
chuſe to embrace their doctrine. | 

They lived in a body together, under one preſident, 
choſen from among themſelves, and procured their 
bread by their labour. They were utterly unac- 
quainted with luxury; and although ſuperſtition 
ſeems to have crept in among them very ſoon, yet 
% far were they from paying any obedience to the 
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ſee of Rome, that even in the eleventh centu ey 
knew not of any order among clergymen ne Bag 4d 
that of preſbytery, and after a biſhop was thruſt in 
among them by Malcolm Canmore, the firſt popith 
—— OE 8 ſtill preſerved their pri- 
viiege of election, till within 7 

of the reformation. e 

This antient City derives its name from St. An- 
drew the apoſtle, the titular ſaint of Scotland, the 
origin and particulars of which are thus related 
Hector Boethius, the moſt antient of the Scotti 
hiſtorians. He tells us, that Athelſtan, king of the 
Weſt Saxons, having invaded Lothian in the vear 805 
Achaius, king of the Scots, and Hungus, king of the 
Pics, met him with a great army near Haddington 
and on the night previous to the engagement, the 
apoſtle appeared, while Achaius was at his devotions 
to him, with the enſigns of his martyrdom, and al 
ſured him of victory. Accordingly, the next morn- 
ing both armies met, when the Saxons were defeated 
with great ſlaughter, and their king killed in the field. 
In memory of this victory Achaius put his kingdom 
under the protection of St. Andrew, who has been 
ever ſince called the titular ſaint of Scotland. 

From the time the Pics were ſubdued, in the ninth 
century, this city began to flouriſh, and was a very 
conſiderable place in the reign of Malcolm Canmore 
whoſe ſon Alexander I. founded a ſtately convent for 
monks of the order of St. Auguſtine. It continued 
to flouriſh till the reformation, when it was demo- 
liſhed by the rabble, and its revenues ſettled on James 
Stuart, earl of Murray, natural ſon of James V. Of 
this ſtately ſtructure there are ſome conſiderable re- 
mains, the whole of which, conſiſting of walls and 
towers, have an air of grandeur reſembling rather a 
royal palace than a convent, 

There were alſo a Dominican and a Franciſcan 
convent here, both richly. endowed, but no remains 
of them are left, except ſome parts of the walls. 

The city of St. Andrews was once the metropolis 
of all Scotland, the ſeat of the firſt univerſity, and 
before the revolution the ſee of an archbiſhop, who 
was primate of that kingdom. There are till the 
marks of venerable antiquity, which evidently ſhew 
the original glory and magnificence of the place. 

The antient cathedral was begun by biſhop Arnold, 
who died in 1163, and finiſhed by bithop Lamberton, 
who died in 1328. It was 370 feet long, the great 
crols iſle 180, the height to the roof 100, and the 
breadth of the rave and ſide iſles 65 feet. So that 
with reſpect to its ſize, the beauty of its pillars, and 
the ſymmetry of the whole fabric, it was one of the 
beſt gothic ſtructures in the iſland. oa 

Part of this ſtately building was pulled, down by 
the mob at the reformation ; but the remainder was 
repaired by archbiſhop Spotſwood in the reign of 
Charles I. Ever fince the revolution it has been fo 
neglected, that the greateſt part has fallen down, and 
except ſome of the walls and towers, the whole is 
now in ruins. | 

Adjoining to the cathedral were many handſome 


| ſtructures, of which there are ſtill ſome ſlight remains, 


but not ſufficient to give an idea of their original gran- 
deur. The moſt perfect at preſent is the antient cha- 
pel belonging to the Culdees, the ſpire of which ts 
ſtill entire, and is 105 feet in height; and the walls 
are built with ſuch large ſquare ſtones, that although 
it is ſuppoſed one of the oldeſt chriſtian churches in 
Britain, it ſtill ſeems likely to ſtand for ages to come. 

A little to the weſt of the cathedral ſtood the ſtrong 
caſtle ſo often mentioned by the Scottiſh hiſtorians, 
It was founded in the year 1202 by Roger, biſhop of 
St. Andrews, and continued to be the reſidence of 
his ſucceſſors till the reformation, ſince which it has 
been ſuffered to ſall to decay; and at preſent there are 
no other remains except ſome parts of its walls. 

In this caſtle cardinal Beaton, regent of Scotland, 
and a ſevere perſecutor of the proteſtants, was aſſaſſi- 
nated in the year 1576, of which the following are the 


the particulars : 
The cardinal having apprehended one Mr. George 


| Wiſhart, a celebrated proteſtant preacher, who had 


converted 
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converted many of the people from popery, he con- 
demned him to be burnt alive oppolite the windows 
of the caſtle, himſelf beholding with pleaſure the 
horrid ſpectacle. WIS 

The cardinal had domineered with ſo much haugh- 
tineſs over the antient nobility, that many of them 
had threatened to murder him ; but no opportunity 
ever offered ſo favourable to accompliſh their ſcheme 
as the martyrdom of this celebrated preacher. He 
was loved by the people, and although they could not 
fave his life, yet they beheld his death with filent in- 
dignation. | , FE 

— Leſley, brother to the earl of Rothes, 
having gathered together a body of choſen men, went 
to the caſtle, and having knocked out the porter's 
brains, took the keys from him, and forced their way 
into the chamber, next the room where the cardinal 
- ſept. 

An at the noiſe of armed men, the eardinal 
jumped out of bed, and demanded who they were, 
and what was their buſineſs; but when he found tliey 
were headed by Leſley, he had no doubt but they were 
come to murder him, and cried out, *I am a prieſt.“ 
The ſacred character, however, did not avail, they 
broke open the door, .and after upbraiding him for 
his cruelty in putting Wiſchart to death, ſtabbed him 
to the heart, and hung his body out by the heels at 
the ſame window where he ſtood to fee the martyr 


burnt. 8 
At this time the caſtle was full of ammunition and 


proviſion, of which Leſley and his men took poſſeſ-— 


ſion ; but the provoſt of the city having ſummoned 
them to appear in parliament, and anſwer for the 
murder, they refuſed to comply: in conſequence of 
which he raiſed a body of men to take it by force, 
but though the ſiege continued a whole year, yet the 
beſieged baffled all their attempts. | 

An account of this affair was tranſmitted to France, 


from whence a fleet of twenty-one ſhips was ſent with | 


troops on board, to reduce it. It ſtill continued to 
hold out for ſome time, but the proviſions growing 
ſcarce, and it being impoſſible to procure more, they 
offered to ſurrender, on condition their lives were 
ſaved ; but that was denied them, upon which they 
capitulated, and were all ſent to France. The prin- 
cipals were confined in ſtate priſons, and the reſt ſent 
to the gallies, but the king of England (Edward VI.) 
procured their liberty. f 

The city of St. Andrews is moſt delightfully ſitu- 
ated, and tlie air is eſteemed remarkably healthy. It 
commands a moſt agreeable proſpect of the German 
Ocean on the eaſt, and on the north is a promontory 
called by the ſeamen Fifeneſs. On the weſt and ſouth 
are fine cultivated fields, abounding with excellent 
wheat and other kinds of grain ; and at a diſtance are 
ſeen the delightful downs called the Links. : 
Ihe celebrated phyſician Cardan eſteemed this the 
moſt healthy place he ever lived in, having occaſion 
to experience it for ſome months, when he came over 
from Italy, at the requeſt of the pope, to preſcribe for 
archbiſhop John Hamilton, at which time he reco- 
vered of a conſumption. | ; 

Twenty years before this it was approved of by the 
moſt eminent phyſicians of the country ; and in con- 


ſequence thereof a houſe was fitted up here for the | 


reception of Magdalen, daughter of Francis I. king 
of France, who married James V. king of Scotland, 
in 1537; but that lady never reached St. Andrews, 
for the died ſhortly after hef arrival at Holyrood-houſe 
in Edinburgh, | * 
When this antient city was in its flouriſhing ſtate 


it conſiſted of four regular ſtreets, all running from 


eaſt to weſt ; but two of them have been long ſince 
demoliſhed, and the only fragments left are various 
heaps of ruins, The other two are regular, but ma- 
ny of the houſes are unoccupied, there being but few 
inhabitants except thoſe who depend on the colleges. 

Before the revolution it was exceeding populous, 
and ſome of the kings of Scotland frequently reſided 
in the caſtle ; but all its glory is now faded, and the 
only public ſtructures in it worthy of notice are, one 
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pariſh church, and the colleges which forin the uni- 
verlity. 23 | 

The church, which is dedicated to the Holy Tri- 
nity, is an antient and ſtately edifice; built with fine 
free-ſtone; in the form of a croſs; and at the weſt end 
is a very lofty ſpire. Within the chureh are feveral 
handſome monumenits, particularly one to the me- 
mory of archbiſhop Sharp; who was murdered about 
two miles from this place, the particulars of wich 
extraordinary affair are as follow: 

Dr. James Sharpe had been educated among the 
preſbyterians, and entered into holy orders during 
the wars in the reign of Charles I. when the ſolemn 
league covenant was fmpoſed upon all ranks of people. 
He not only took the covenant himſelf, but alſo be- 
came very zealous in promoting its intereſt; for which 
the general aſſembly appointed him principal of the 
New College. * 

When Charles II. was at Breda in 1659, Sharp 
was ſent to him as a commiſſioner from the church of 
Scotland, with an offer of their joining in his reſto- 
ration, on condition that he would not alter their 
religion. He was alſo ſent to Charles at London in 
1660, but in both he betrayed the cauſe of the people; 
and ſtipulated with the king to overthrow preſbytery, 
on condition that he ſhould enjoy the archbiſhoprick 
of St. Andrews. ; | 

His propoſal to the king was readily complied with, 
but the people of Scotland conſidered him as a perfi- 
dious wretch, who had betrayed all his eonſtituents; 
and ought not to be truſted on any future occaſion; 
His baſe conduct might poſlibly have eſeaped without 
any other mark of reſentment than eontempt, had he 
known how to make a right uſe of power; but having 
a narrow contracted mind, and being filled with pride 
on account of his preferment; he gave ſuch ſtriking 
inſtances of the moroſeneſs of his nature; that the 
preſbyterians, who had ſuffered the greateſt afflictions 
in conſequence of his advice, looked upon him as an 
infernal ſpirit let looſe to plague and torment themi. 
From the univerſal deteſtation in which Sharp was 
held, one Mitchel, a leading man, fired a piſtol, at 


him, in the high ſtreet of Edinburgh, but the ball 
| miſſed him, and went thro' the arm of Dr. Honeyman, 


biſhop of Orkney, who was in the ſame coach, and 
occalioned a mortification of which he died. 

Sharp, from this time till about ten years after, 
lived in continual fear; but ſtill invented new ſchemes 
to oppreſs the preſbyterians, by which he drove them 
at laſt to a ſtate of madneſs, and wrought his own de- 
ſtruction. 

On Saturday, the third of May, as he was return- 
ing from Edinburgh, where he had been attending the 
privy council, he was detained ſo long at the | nom 
in croſſing over from Leith to Kinghorn, that he was 
obliged to lay all night at a ſmall town called Keno- 
way, about ſix miles from St. Andrews. About nine 
in the morning he left the inn, attended by ſeveral 
ſervants on horſeback,” and his daughter with him in 
the coach, He had not proceeded above three miles 


- when the coachman ſaw ſome people armed riding up 


towards them, and having ſome ſuſpicion, drove on 
as faſt as poſſible ; but they being well mounted over- 
took the coach in a place called Magus Moor, and 
cut the traces in ſuch a manner, that the carriage 
turned on one ſide. * | 
One Mr. Hackſton, a young gentleman who com- 
manded the 'gang, went up to the window of the 
coach, and ordered the archbiſhop to come out, cal- 
ling him Judas, and a betrayer of the church. He 
was of. courſe obliged to comply, when falling on his 
knees, he earneſtly begged his life in the moſt abject 
manner, and promiſed to make every atonement for 
the injuries they had received. Mr. Hackſton told 
him, his crimes were ſo great that nothing could ſa- 
tisfy them but his life, and compared him to the vileſt 

of perſecutors. ' | | 
While the archbiſhop was pleading in the moſt for- 
cible manner for his life, one of the conſpirators fired 
a piſtol at him ; the ball miſſed his body, but went 
through a part of his gown, This fo frightened his 
9 F daughtor 
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daughter (who had got out of the coach and was 
ſtanding by him) that, thinking to fave his life, the 
chung faſt round him, nor could the be diſengaged til! 
ſhe had received a wound from one of their (words. 
At length they fell upon the arclibiſhop, and murdered 
him in the moſt cruel manner, after which they 
mounted their horſes, rode off, and joined thoſe who 
had taken up arms in the welt. 

All the conſpirators eſcaped abroad, where they re- 
mained till the revolution, except Hackſton the cap- 
tain, and one Andrew Guillam, a poor countryman 
who held their horſes. Theſe two were taken at the 
battle of Bothwell-bridge, and put to death in the 
moſt horrid manner, being firſt tortured, afterwards 
hanged for a ſhort time, and their bowels torn out 
while alive. 

The monument in the Holy Frinity church, to 
the memory of the archbiſhop, was erected by his 
brother Sir William Sharpe, bart. who, in order to 
reſcue it from the fate he feared it might be liablg to, 
ſettled 6000 Scottiſh marks (which is about 3ool. 
ſterling) to the city of St. Andrews, for keeping it 
in conſtant repair: this has had the deſired effect, 
for the magiſtrates are very careful of it, and would 
be very ſevere on any who ſhould attempt to deface 
it. 

The univerſity of St. Andrews, which is the moſt 
antient in Scotland, was firſt founded by archbithop 
Henry Wardlaw, in the year 1412, who obtained 
very ample privileges and immunities for that purpoſe, 
by virtue of a bull from pope Benedict XIII. 

Archbiſhop Wardlaw having begun this uſeful 
foundation, it was afterwards enlarged, the building 
erected by him being too infignificant to anſwer the 
intended purpoſes. At preſent the univerſity conſiſts 
of three colleges, namely, St. Salvator's, St. Leonard's, 
and New College. 

T he college of St. Salvator, commonly called the 
Old College, was tounded by James Kennedy, arch- 
biſhop of St. Andrews, in the year 1448, who was 
ö to king Robert III. He erected the edifice, 

urniſhed jit with coſtly ornaments, and endowed it 
with ſufficient revenues for a doctor, bachelor, and 
licentiate of divinity, four profeſſors of philoſophy, 
and eight burſars, or poor ſcholars: and the earl of 
Caſſils, brother of the biſhop, eſtabliſhed a profeſſor 
of humanity, or philology. The chapel was built at 
the expence of the archbiſhop : it is of fine free- ſtone, 
with a lofty tower, and in it is his monument, with 
his effigy, dreſſed in his epifcopal robes. The library 
was founded by doctor Sheen, profeſſor of divinity, 
and principal of the college, and by the donation of 
many learned men, it is at preſent well furnithed with 
books. He alſo repaired and enlarged the college, 
having made a collection for that purpoſe. The 
common-hall and ſchools are very ſpacious, and the 
cloiſters and private lodgings for the maſters and ſcho- 
hrs are very convenient. 

In this college are three filver maces, one of which 
is of the fineſt workmanthip, gilt, and weighs ſeven- 


teen pounds. 
different colleges in Scotland, were found in arch- 


biſhop Kennedy's tomb in the reign of king Charles 


II. They were ſuppoſed to have been placed there at 
the time of the Retormation, in order to fave them 
from the violence and fury of the times, particularly 
in Scotland, where every thing adorned with images 
was either defaced or deſtroyed. | 

St. Leonard's College was founded in the reign of 
James V. by James Hepburn prior of the great Au- 
guſtine convent, and afterwards patronized by the 
carl of Lenox with ſalaries for a warden or principal, 
who is always a doctor of divinity, four proteffors of 
philoſophy, and eight poor ſcholars. Sir John Scot 
added a profeſſor of humanity, and gave many valuable 
books to the library, which were cor.liderably aug- 
mented by Sir John Wedderburn. 

Among the manuſcripts in this library is one of the 
famous Chronicon Scoticum, i. e. the Chronicle of 
Scotland, written by John of Fordan, and by ſome 
thought to be the original: but, beſides this, there 


are other manuſcripts of that celebrated work; for it | 


Theſe, with fix other maces ſent to | 
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THE MODERN UNIVERSAL BRITESH TRAVELLER. 


was the practice of all the convents to tranſlate con- 
of it. The one here is undoubtedly more — 8 
than that in the lawyers library at Edinburgh, but 
later than the famous one in the Britiſh Muſeum. 

In order to keep up the antient ſkill of archery, and 
a taſte for manly exerciſe and innocent amuſement A 
filver arrow is annually given for the ſtudents of this 
college to ſhoot with bows and arrows ; and the Wilts 
ner appends his coat of arms to it on a ſilver plate. 

By an act of parliament paſſed in the year 1747, the 
two colleges of St. Salvator and St, Leonard are unit. 
ed, ſo as to form only one ſociety, though they ſtill 
retain their original names. | 

The New College, or St. Mary's, was founded b 
James Beaton, uncle to the cardinal and archbiſhop 
of St. Andrew's, and defigned, as it has continued 
to this day, for the ſtudy of divinity only. It is en- 
dowed with large falaries for a principal and profeſſor 
of divinity ; and when the ſtudents, who are deſigned 
for the church, have taken their degrees in the other 
colleges, they come here to finiſh their ſtudies, Fjohe 
poor ſcholars from the other colleges are inſtructed 
gratis; and the revenues being good, the ſtructure is 
kept in excellent repair. | | 

The hall of this college is fo large, that it will ac. 
commodate four hundred perſons. In it were held à 
parliament, and a general aſſembly in the reign of 


Charles I. and at preſent it is uſed for the public ex- 


erciſes, and for conferring degrees. 

The ſtudents of theſe colleges wear ſcarlet gpwng 
in the ſame manner as thoſe at Glaſgow; and man 
of the moſt eminent ſcholars have received their edu- 
cation at this univerſity. 


Though the city of St. Andrews is ſo full of ruing 


and decayed ſtructures, yet it is ſtill a handſome, welt 


built, pleaſant place, and in it are fome elegant houſes 
belonging to the nobility and gentry. Among the 
ruins are the remains of a ſtrong citadel built by Qli- 
ver Cromwell, by means of which, during his ufur- 
pation, he commanded the city and country from the. 
Frith of Forth to that of the Tay. 

James Hepburn, prior of the Auguſtine convent, 


| who founded St. Leonard's college at his own ex- 
' pence, walled in two thirds of the city with watch- 
towers at proper diſtances : his arms are ſtill to be 


ſeen in many parts of the wall, which is eſteemed one 
of the belt and moſt ſubſtantial in Britain. 

The harbour of St. Andrews is very ſmall, and of 
little conſequence, the ſea coming up to the city walls. 
The pier is faunded on a rock, and is about four 
hundred and forty feet in length ; but this rock runs 
out five hundred feet farther into the ſea, at the point 
of which ſtands a beacon ; fo that the great ſwell of 
the ſea breaking over the rock between this beacon 
and the pier-head renders the harbour very dangerous, 
In 1728 it was propoſed to repair the harbour, and 


that the pier ſhould be carried as far as the beacon : 


accordingly, a brief was granted for the purpoſe, but 
the collections were inſufficient to enable them to 


| carry the deſign into execution. 


Formerly, in civil matters, St. Andrews was the 


| feat of a ſtewartry for Fife; but this, and other here- 


ditary juriſdictions in Scotland, have been lodged in 
the crown, by an act of the Britiſh parliament, for 
valuable conſiderations. 

Before the revolution St. Andrews was one of the 


ſeats of the ſixty- eight pretbyteries under epiſcopacy, 


as it is at preſent under preſbyterianiſm, and conſti- 


| tutes ane of the four preſbyteries, of which the ſynod 


of Fife is at preſent compoſed. 

In the neighbourhood of St. Andrews are two fine 
ſeats belonging to the earl of Leven, one of the 
branches of the antient family of Leſley. They are 
both delightfully fituated, and are very handſome 


| ſtructures, but neither of them contain any thing re- 


markable, only that the parks are extenſive, and the 


' gardens laid out with great taſte and elegance. 


About two miles from St. Andrews is a ſmall vil- 
lage called LeucHars, pleaſantly ſituated on the banks 
of the river Eden. The church is a handſome modern 
gothic ſtructure, and in the village are ſeveral genteel 


houſes belonging to private gentlemen. Mr, Hender- 
ton, 
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ſon, the famous covenanter, was miniſter of this pa- 
riſh before he was called, in the year 1638, to prelide 
in the general aſſembly at Glaſgow. 

CowPAR, the ſhire town, where the ſheriffs courts 
are held, and the public buſineſs tranſacted, is fituated 
in the moſt agreeable manner, on the banks of the 
river Eden. It is a very neat town, and tolerably 

opulous, but it does not contain any public ſtructure 
that merits particular deſcription. | | 

A little to the north of Cowpar is a village called 
| BALMERINOCK, where was once a ſtately convent for 
monks of the Ciſtertian order; but little remains of 
it are now to be ſeen. 

FALKLAND is a very agreeable town, pleaſantly ſitu- 
ated on the eaſt fide of the Lomond-hill, from whence 
there is a moſt extenſive and delightful proſpect. It 
is a royal borough, and contains many good houſes, 
with a handſome market-place, which is neatly 
paved, and always kepr clean. 

But the greateſt glory of this place, in former times, 
was, the royal palace erected by James V. which was 
equal to any ſtructure in Britain. It was built in a 
ſquare form, almoſt in the ſame manner as the palace 
at Edinburgh, ſupported by noble pillars of the Co- 
rinthian order, all cut in curious marble, and on the 
capital of each was a ſtatue. The entrance was be- 
tween two ſtately towers, and on the right hand was 
a very handſome chapel adorned with many ſtatues 
as large as the life. The park was about eighteen 
miles in circumference, well ſtocked with deer, and 
finely ſhaded with tall trees. | 

One half of this magnificent ſtructure was pulled 
down by the ſoldiers in Cromwell's army, and the 
trees in the park were felled to make a citadel and 
barracks at Perth. 

King James VI. often reſided in this palace, and 
it was here that he received the news of the death of 
queen Elizabeth. The duke of Athol is the heredi- 
tary keeper, and the profits ariſing from the rents of 
the park are very conſiderable. 

LESLEY is a {mall but agreeable town, pleaſantly 
fituated about three miles to the ſouth-weſt of Falk- 
land. It was formerly celebrated for a noble ſeat be- 
longing to the earl of — (deſigned by Sir John 
Bruce in the reign of Charles II.) which was ſome 
years ago totally deſtroyed by an accidental fire. The 
front of this building had the reſemblance of a royal 
palace, and the inſide was adorned with the moſt 
rich and coſtly furniture. The gallery, which ran 
the whole length of the houſe, was adorned with 
many fine paintings, particularly the different earls 
of Rothes, in the robes of thoſe offices in which they 
had been moft diſtinguiſhed. | 

The park belonging to this once ſtately manſion is 
about fix miles in circumference, and the gardens are 
ſuperior to any in the-whole ſhire. 

It was here that James II. reſided when he was 
duke of York, and directed the affairs of Scotland; 
and here it was that ſome of the time-ſerving epiſcopal 
clergy of Scotland flattered him with the promiſes of 
their aſſiſting him in ſetting up popery. 

ABERDOUR is a ſmall town pleaſantly ſituated on 
the north bank of the Forth. It had formerly a con- 
liderable trade, but it is at preſent a very poor place, 
being chiefly inhabited by fiſhermen. : 

In the neighbourhood of Aberdour is the ſeat of the 
earl of Morton. The gardens are ſpacious, and laid 
out with great taſte and elegance ; but the houſe does 
not admit of particular deſcription. 

Nearly oppoſite Aberdour, in the Forth, is the 
iſland of Sr. CoLumsus, commonly called Inca 
CoLumn, where are the ruins of a ſtately convent 
founded in the tenth century, but rebuilt in latter 
times, for monks of the order of St. Auguſtine. 
No place could be choſen more likely than this to in- 
ſpire the mind with the moſt awful ſentiments of 
the deity. Many of the Scottiſh ladies, whoſe lords 
were killed in the wars, retired to this ifland, and 
gave themſelves up to meditation on the vanities of 
human life. 

At a ſmall diſtance to the weſt of Aberdour is 
Dinxy-8rIS$AL, the feat of the earl of Murray, It 
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is one of the handſomeſt mauſions in Fiſeſhire, and 
has delightful gardens, with beautiful terrace walks, 
which command fine proſpects of the ſea and the ad- 
jacent county. | 

INNERKEITHING is a ſmall neat town, and was for- 


other towns in Scotland, is now fallen to decay. T. 
church is a handſome gothic ſtructure, and the har- 
bour is ſpacious and very convenient for ſhipping. ' 

In this town a horrid murder was committed in the 
year 1708, by the honourable Mr. Balfour, ſon and 
heir of the lord Burleigh, a Scottiſh nobleman, of 
which the following are the particulars : 

Mr. Balfour fell deeply in love with a young wo- 
man, one of his father's ſervants, and after attempt- 
ing in vain to ſeduce her, he wanted to marry her pri- 
vately, but the girl having communicated the affair 
to her lady, ſhe was diſmiſſed, and the young gentle- 
man perſuaded to travel. 

When he left his father's, he declared he would 
marry the young woman on his return, and ſwore, in 
the moſt ſolemn manner, that if ſne married any other 
perſon, he would murder him. 

It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe the girl imagined he 
would never be ſo wicked as to put his threats in ex- 
ecution, and therefore, ſoon after his departure, ſhe 
was married to a ſchoolmaſter in this town. 

As ſoon as Mr. Balfour returned from his travels 
he enquired for the girl, and hearing ſhe was married, 
he went to Innerkeithing, where, at noon day, find- 
ing the huſband in the ſchool, he ſtabbed him to the 
heart, in preſence of the boys, after which he made 
his eſcape into the north. | 

News of this daring murder being ſent to Edin- 
burgh, a proclamation was publiſhed, offering a re- 
ward of 200l. to any perſon or perſons who thould 
apprehend him, and ſtrict orders were ſent to all the 
ſea-ports to prevent his eſcaping abroad. | | 

This had the deſired effect, tor he was taken in a 
ſhort time, and being brought to trial before the high 
court of juſticiary, was found guilty, and received 
ſentence to be beheaded in the Graſs Market. 

Great interceſſion was made to ſave him, but the 
queen refuſed to hear any thing on the ſubject, declar- 
ing he ſhould certainly die for the crime he had com- 
mitted. ; ; 

In the mean time his ſiſter conſtantly viſited him in 
priſon, and on Sunday, the day before that appointed 
for his execution, ſhe, being exceeding like him in 
features, and of the ſame ſize, changed clothes with 
him, and he eſcaped unnoticed. Horfes were wait- 
ing for him at the weſt port, one of which he mount- 
ed, and with ſeveral ſervants appointed to attend him, 
eſcaped into the Highlands, and from thence abroad. 

The trick was not diſcovered till the next day, 
when the officers came to take him to the ſcaffold. 
Some years after his friends procured a pardon for 


merly celebrated for its trade, but that, as in 1722 


him; but having joined in the rebellion in 1715 his 


eſtate was forfeited, though his liſe was ſaved, and 
he lived many years after in Edinburgh. LS 
About a mile from Innerkeithing is the NoxrR 


| Queen's FERRy, ſituated almoſt under a ſteep rock; 


bur it is only a poor place chicfly inhabited by fiſher- 
men and ſailors, 

To the weſt of this place, directly oppoſite to 
Blackneſs, is a very old caſtle, the —.— of 
which is waſhed by the Forth, It is called ResyTH, 
but it has not been inhabited for many years ; nor 
have we any account at what period or on what occa- 
ſion it was erected, | 

About two miles to the weſt of this caſtle is BRoom- 
HALL, the tine ſeat of the earl of Kincardine. It 
is pleaſantly ſituated near the ſea, and ſurrounded 
with moſt delightful gardens and incloſures ; but the 
houſe does not contain any thing remarkable. 

DUuMFERMLING, the laſt town we have to mention 
in Fifeſhire, is pleaſantly fituated on a riſing ground 
near the banks of the river Eden, over which there 
is a good ſtone bridge, It is a place of great anti- 
quity, being built by Malcolm Canmore about the 
time of the Norman Conqueſt ; and the whole neigh- 
bourhood abounds with ruins, | 15 
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The town is not large, but the houſes in general 
are handſome, and the inhabitants carry on a conſi- 
derable manufactory of linen, check and diapers, 
On a hill near the town are the ruins of a caſtle, 


as alſo of a convent founded by David I. for monks of 


"weſtern bank of the beautiful lake Lochlevin. 


the Benedictine order. It was one of the richeſt ab- 
bies in Scotland, and exempted from epiſcopal juriſ- 


diction, its abbots fitting as lords in parliament. Part | 


of the church, with a lofty ſpire, is ſtill ſtanding, and 
is uſed as a place of worſhip by the inhabitants. 

Near the church are the remains of a curious gothic 
'chapel, in which eight of the kings of Scotland were 
interred, among whom was the heroic'Robert Bruce; 
but the tombs are all buried under ſuch pieces of the 
walls as have fallen down at different periods. 


At a ſmall diſtance from the ruins of the abbey are 


thoſe of a royal palace, in which the kings of Scotland 
often reſided, and where Charles I. and moſt of the 
children of James VI. were born. The gate, and 
many other parts of it are till entire; but there is 


not a ſufficiency left to convey an idea of its original 


magnificence. 
A little to the north of Dumfermling are great 
numbers of coal pits, which produce conſiderable 


profits to the proprietors. 


a 
- 
” 


KINROSS-SHIRE. 


KINROSS, the capital of the ſhire to which it gives 


name, is pleaſantly fituated in a plain, on the 
It is 
but a ſmall town, not containing any thing remarka- 
ble; and moſt of the inhabitants are employed in 


making of cutlery, and other articles of hard ware. 


Near the town is the ſeat of Sir John Bruce, a no- 
ble ſtructure built of free-ſtone. The front is two 
hundred feet in length, and the apartments are fur- 
niſhed in the moſt elegant manner. The gardens be- 
longing to it are very ſpacious, and laid out with great 


taſte and 7 
On the lake of Lochlevin, which is about twelve 


miles in circumference, are ſeveral ſmall iſlands, in 


one of which are the ruins of a convent, where Andrew 


Winton, a monk, wrote his chronicle, the. original 


of which is now in the Britiſh Muſeum. 
In another of [theſe iſlands is a ſtrong caſtle, re- 


-markable for being the place where the nobles of 


Scotland impriſoned Mary their Queen in the year 
1567. Here ſhe was forced to ſign a bond, by which 


ſhe renounced all title to the crown, and transferred 


the government to her infant ſon James VI. but re- 
Fuſed to approve of any regent. 

The queen, however, made her eſcape from this 
place in a very fingular manner, which we ſhall relate 
from the accounts given by the writers of that age. 

By frequently converſing with George Douglas, 
the governor's ſon, a young gentleman of unbounded 
ambition, and, according to ſome, very avaricious, 
ſhe gave him many of her jewels, and ſpent moſt of 
her time in his company. When ſhe thought the 
could truſt him with the ſecret, ſhe-told him, if he 


could procure her liberty ſhe would _ him ; to 
e 


which he readily aſſenting, ſhe got him to ſend a meſ- 
ſenger with letters to her triends at Hamilton, inform - 
ing them of the ſcheme, and the time intended for 
carrying it into execution. | 
he day pitched on was Sunday, the ſecond of 
May, 1568, that being thought the moſt proper, as 
the people would be employed in their devotions. 
Soon after the beginning of ſervice in the afternoon 
the lord Seaton, with a Fw of his friends, arrived on 
the oppoſite ſhore of the lake, and concealed them- 
ſelves in the corner of an obſcure bay, looking with 
impatience for the arrival of the boat, which at length 
appeared, and gave the fignal agreed on that the 
ueen was in it. 
As ſoon as ſhe was landed, in order to effect her 
eſcape with the greater ſafety, they mounted her on 


4 


| armed men. 
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horſeback, and rode weſt to C th 
croſſed the Forth, and arrived B 
belonging to lord Seaton, and having refrethed boy 
ſelves about three hours, they ſet off for Hamilt 4 
where the queen was ſoon joined by great . of 
See our. account — — * 


alſo the life of the queen in our Biography of Linlith- 


gowſhire.) * | 
To the weſt of Kinroſs is a moſt delightful 
on one fide of which is a fine proſpect of the chel 
hills, and on the other thoſe of Saline. On this Jak 
is a very antique building called Tulibole, the leut of 
a family of the name of Holiday ; but they are * 
extinct, and it is the property of another family 
About two miles to the ſouth of this place is Avie 


lain, 


CasTLE, the ſeat of the antient family of Mercer 
| one of whom was engaged in the rebellion in 1” : 


and was killed at the battle of Culloden ; but the 05 
having declared his father a rebel by proclamation, 
the eſtate was not forfeited. 711855 ; 

| Proceeding ſtill farther to the weſt, we come to the 
river Devon, which riſes beyond the Ochel Hills 

and forming an angle, about a mile to the weſt of Tu. 
libole, continues its courſe along the foot of theſe 
hills, till it falls into the Forth below Stirling. 

Over this river, at a place called Mukart, is a 
bridge, conſiſting of a ſingle arch, one of the greateſt 
artificial curioſities in Britain, Its height from the 
water is above an hundred feet, the ſides of the rock 
are covered with ſmall trees, and the broken frag- 
ments that have fallen down, at different times, have 
almoſt obſtructed the river from the ſight of the tra- 
veller, except ſome places where the water foams and 
rages with the greateſt violence. The old arch fell 
down in 1724, and next year the preſent one was 
built, as appears from an inſeription on the weſt ſide. 
But idle people have thrown ſo many parts of the 
ledges down, that it is dangerous for travellers to paſs 
over it in the evening. T he proſpect from it to the 
river below is very alarming, and the inceſſant noiſe of 
rooks, daws, and wild pigeons makes the whole more 
romantic than can be imagined, F 

About a mile below the bridge is a very great natu- 
ral _— ſomewhat reſembling the cataracts of 
the river Nile in Upper Egypt. It is called the Car- 
lons Lynn, that is, the Witches Pool, for old women 
and witches in Scotland were called Carlons, and 
Lynn ſignifies a pool. 

The Carlons Lynn is formed by the Devon having 
contracted itſelf to a narrow compaſs between ſome 
rocks at the top of a precipice, atter which the water 
diſcharges itſelf with ſuch fury. into a natural baſon 
below, as to occalion the moſt horrid noiſe, inſomuch 
that if two people are together, the one carinot hear 
the other ſpeak. 

About fifty years ago a woman having been taken 
up on ſuſpicion of murdering her baſtard child, it was 
propoſed to hire a man, to let himſelf be conveyed 


| from the top of a rock, in a baſket, in order to try 


if he could find the body, it being ſuppoſed that ſhe 
had thrown it over the precipice. Whether the man 
ſaw the body or not is impoſithle to be known, for 


| after he was drawn up, he was ſo ſtunned with the 


noiſe, that he became raving mad, and died within a 
= days after, without enjoying the benefit of his 
Ire. 

From this precipice is a fine view of the windings of 
the river, and Stirling Caſtle, about ten miles to the 
welt, with many woods, and ſome of the molt de- 
lightful plantations. 


About a mile below the Carlons Lynn the river, 


owing to ſomething of a darkiſh colour in the bottom, 
becomes exceeding black, for which reaſon it is here 
called the Black Lynn. Over it, at this place, is a 
good ſtone bridge, of two arches, called the Vicar's 
Bridge, from its being erected in the times of popery 
by one of the vicars of Dolor, a {mall pariſh in the 
neighbourhood. | 
A little to the weſt of this bridge is CasTLE CaMP- 
BELL, once a feat of the Argyle family, but now in 


ruins, having been demolithed by the marquis of 
| Mc-ontroic 
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ScOTLAN .] | r 
Montroſe, after the battle of Kilſyth in 1645. The 


ruins ſhe it to have been a moſt magnificent ſtructure, 
and its fituation on the banks of a ſmall ſtream, at the 
foot of the Ochel-Hills, gives it the moſt romantic 
appearance that can be imagined. _ | . : 

'Fo the ſouth-eaſt of Caſtle Campbell is a village 
called SALINE, : ſituated on a moſt delighiful ſpot, and 
adorned with many houſes belonging to aritient fami- 
lies who have but ſmall fortunes. Some of theſe 
houſes have ſtood 400 years, and are built at regular 
diſtances from each other, on gentle eminences, from 
whence there are delightful proſpects of Stirling, the 
Forth, and the Ochel Hills. | 

About three miles to the ſouth of Saline is Torry- 
BURN, ſo called from its being built on the banks of 
a ſmall brook of that name ; but it does not contain 
any thing remarkable, only that it was famous, in 
former times, for its witches, probably becauſe the 
women were poor, and fond of cats. Nay, to ſuch 
an height had ignorance and ſuperſtition carried the 
vulgar, that if a more than ordinary ſtorm of rain 
happened to fall, it was conſtantly aſcribed to the 
machinations of the witches, as appears from the fol- 
lowing proverbial] rhyme. #1 


. Behold a dreadful ſhow'r, 
Will make the herds lugs lour, 
And all the harrows hop, | 
And the witches of Torryburn take one another 
by the top. 


CutRoss is a long ſtraggling town ſituated on the 
banks of the Forth, directly oppoſite to Borrowſtow- 
neſs in Weſt Lothian. The houſes have a very mean 
appearance, but the town is tolerably populous : the 
inhabitants carry on a ſmall manufactory of coarſe 
linen, which, with the coals in the neighbourhood, 


gives life to the place, and ſome of the people acquire 


conſiderable fortunes. | 
This town has been long in great repute for its gir- 


dles, that is, thin iron plates made in a circular form, 


and convex on the top. They are uſed by the people 
throughout the country for baking oat cakes, and the 
noiſe occaſioned by the making of them is proverbial 
all over Scotland, which undoubtedly gave riſe to the 
following lines of Dr. Colvile, 


— His mother got him in a dream, 
At Culroſs on a girdle, 


In this town are the remains of a moſt magnificent 
abbey, founded by David I. king of Scetland, for 
monks of the Benedictine order, and endowed with 
many valuable privileges, its abbots fitting as lords 
in parliament, It was formerly the ſeat of the family 
of Ochiltree; but the heir having ſucceeded to the 
* of Dundonald, it is now in the poſſeſſion of that 
amily. | . 

Cas the laſt town we have to mention 
in the - ſhire of Kinroſs, is a ſmall irregular place, 
chiefly inhabited by fiſhermen. It was once remark- 
able for a noble caſtle belonging to the family of 
Kincardine, pleaſantly fituated in the center of an 
extenſive wood on the banks of the Forth. From 
what yet remains it appears to have been one of the 
moſt magnificent ſeats in Scotland, and a traveller 
cannot view it without lamenting that ſo noble a pile 
ſhould be fuffered to fall into ruins. | 


A : g 
 CLACKMANNANSHIRE. 


-j ; % 
LAckMANnNAN, which gives name to the ſhire, 
2 is.pleaſantly fituated on a hill, from whence there 
is a proſpect over the Forth to a prodigious extent on 
the eaſt, Stirling on the weſt, and the Ochel Hills on 
the north, . 
The town principally conſiſts of one long ſtreet, 
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in which are a few good houſes, but the. generality of 
them are very mean buildings. The church is an an- 
tient gothic fracture. built in the form of a croſs, and 
the talbooth, or priſon, is commodiouſly eonſtructed, 
with a ſteeple on the top. | 

At one end of the town is the caſtle, a lofty ſtruc- 
ture, belonging to one of the collateral] branches of 
the family of Bruce. Within it is kept the ſword of 
the heroic king of that name: it is about ſix feet long, 
and ſuch as was uſed in that warlike age, by both 
hands, which muſt have done prodigious execution. 
The caſtle is ſtill inhabited, and kept in proper repair. 

At the bottom of the hill is a ſpacious plain, reach- 
ing to the Forth, called the King's Meapow, where 
are ſome fine parks and well cultivated farms, but be- 
ing on a level with the river, the water is brackiſh, ſo 
that the people are obliged to procure ſuch as is freſh 
from places at a conſiderable diſtance. 

The road from Clackmannan towards Stirling is 
exceeding good, and the country all the way truly 
delightful. On the left is an extenſive wood, and on 
the right a full view of the Ochel Hills, which riſe up 
like a perpendicular wall for about fifteen miles in 
length, namely, from Kinroſs to Dumblain. 

A few miles from Clackmannan, on the left hand 
fide of the road is a tall pillar of an entire ſtone, with 
ſome rade figures, but what they were intended to re- 
preſent is not known, This pillar was probably ſet 
up in memory of a convention between the Scots and 
the Pits, though hiſtory has not furniſhed us with 
the particulars, a | 
_ ALLoa (the only town in this ſmall ſhire, except 
that which gives name to it) is one of the moſt heal- 
thy and delightful places in Britain. It is ſituated 
on the banks of the Forth, where it is about a mile 
broad, and the firſt place where it becomes navigable. 
The town is divided into two parts by aſmall ſtream, 
over which is-a ſtone bridge. The eaſtern part is 
called the Old Town, becauſe it was firſt built, and 


probably . by the earl of Mar. It is at preſent in a 


very poor condition, though'it appears ta have been 
formerly of great repute.” There are ſtill the remains 
of an antient arch, through which the water of 'the 
river muſt have been conveyed, but it does not ap- 
pear for what purpoſe, unleſs for the convenience of 
the neighbouring incloſures. . 

The New Town is exceeding handſome, and con- 


. tains many neat buildings. It conſiſts of one broad 


open ſtreet that leads to the harbour, and being 
ſhaded with lofty trees on each ſide, has a- very agree- 


able appearance. The market - place is very ſpacious 


and handſome, and the church is a noble gothic 
ſtructure, with a ſteeple, -in which is a clock and 
bell. | | n . . 

The inhabitants of this town carry on a great trade, 
for there being many-coal pits in the neighbourhoodz 
they export them to differerit parts,.'and import ſuch 
goods in their ſtead as are moſt wanted, | 

On the ſouth of- the town is the noble-ſeat of the 
family of Mar. It is 'one of the beſt-gothic firuc- 
tures.in Scotland, and. ſurrounded-by moſt delightful 


| gardens. The river runs through the gardens, and 


along its banks are many fine ſtatues of ſtone, with 
inclofures laid out to great perfection. The avenue 
leading to the great gate is about halfa mile in length, 
planted on each fide with lofty trees, and adorned 
with ſome fine ſtatues in braſs, particularly one of 
James VI. and another of his fon Charles I. both on 
horſeback. The viſtas in the park are ſo numerous, 
that almoſt every turning exhibits a view of the houſe, 


with the fine turrets. and lofty battlements, which- 


make the whole have rather the appearance of a city 
than a palace. | | 
The earl of Mar, proprietor of this celebrated man- 


ſion, having engaged in the rebellion in 1715, the 


whole. was forfeited to the crown, but it was atter- 
wards re-purchaſed by the earl's brother, who gene- 
rouſly gave it to his nephew. 


About a mile to the north of. Alloa is 'SAUCHIE, 


the ſeat of lord Cathcart, pleaſantly fituated on a ri- 
ſing ground in the center of a large park well ſtocked 
96 | with 
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with deer. The houſe is a noble ſtructure, and the 
gardens belonging to.it are laid out in the moſt elegant 


manner. : a 3 
A little to the north of this ſeat is the river Devon, 


on the banks, of which, at the foot of the Ochel 
Hills, are many handſome houſes belonging to private 
gentlemen. 


— —— — 


STIRLINGSHIRE. 


ON entering the ſhire of Stirling, which com- 
mences at a ſmall diſtance from Alloa, the firſt 
thing that attracts the notice of a traveller js the ſeat 
of Mr. Abercrombie. It ftands in a pleaſant valley 
between the road and the Forth, and is ſurrounded 
with gardens and orchards; but the ſituation is too 
low to admit of a good proſpect. : 

About two miles from this ſeat ſtood the antient 
abbey of CAMBUSKENNETH, fituated near the influx 
of the Forth and Devon; but the greateſt part of it 
is now demoliſhed. It was built by David I. king 
of Scotland, who, of all their ſovereigns, was the 
greateſt, and moſt munificent patron of the monks, 
which indu ed James I. when he found ſome of the 
prieſts calling him a ſaint, to ſay, That he was a 
ſore ſaint to the crown; meaning, that he had given 
away too many of the crown lands. 

Proceeding farther to the weſt we come to the firſt 
bridge on the Forth, called, by way of eminence, 
Stirling bridge, becauſe it is in the neighbourhood of 
that town. It conſiſts of four very large arches, one 
of which general Blakeney ordered to be broken down, 
to prevent the rebels trom marching that way, but it 
has been ſince rebuilt at the expence of the govern- 
meat. Indeed the bridge has been often broken 
down; for this being the moſt important paſs, be- 
tween the Highlands and Lowlands, it was always 
eſteemed of great advantage to thoſe who could get 
poſſeſſion of it. Although the river is not fo broad 
here as might be expected, yet it is extremely deep, 
and there is no navigation above it. 

When Wallace was regent of Scotland, he drew 
the Engliſh army to this bridge, and having concealed 
ſome of his men in ambuſh, broke down one of the 
arches, by, which the enemy were taken in the ſnare, 
and ſome thouſands drowned in the river. 

STIRLING, Which gives name to the ſhire, is a very 
antient town, and in former ages was of more im- 


portance to the Scots than Edinburgh: it was often 


the reſidence of their kings, and in it were held many 
of their parliaments. The ſituation nearly reſembles 
that of Edinburgh, being built on a riſing ground, 
terminating with a rock on the weſt, where ſtands the 
caſtle. The Highlanders call it Binobara, that is, a 
Hill over a deep river; but its preſent name is a com- 

und of two Saxon words, viz. Ster, a Hill, and 

ynn, a Pool. | MR 

The town conſiſts of ſeveral ſtreets, and in moſt of 
them are the ruins of ſtately houſes which formerly 
belonged to the Scottiſh nobility. In the upper part 
of the town are two houſes exceeding large and 
handſome, one of which belonged to the earl of Mar, 
hereditary keeper of the caſtle, and the other to the 
duke of Argyle. | 

Near theſe two houſes is the church, a ſtately ſtrue- 
ture, with a lofty tower, which is ſeen at a conſider- 
able diſtance, | 

The town- houſe is a very handſome building, and 


many of the houſes in the ſtreets have an appearance | 


of grandeur which particularly ſtrikes the eye of a 
traveller; but, as is the cafe in many other antient 
places, the greateſt part of them are falling to decay. 
The caſtle is a ſtrong and noble ſtructure, built in 
the form of that at Edinburgh, but the rock is not ſo 
Jofty, nor the aſcent to it ſo ſteep. A garriſon is con- 


ſtantly kept here both of regular forces and invalids, 


and cannon are planted round the. walls, which were 


found of great ſervice during t jon in 154 
when the Pretender — era N 
do the garriſon or caſtle any injury. | 

The royal apartments, which are fill tang; ar 
built in the moſt curious manner, and adorned way g 
_ Sos ws of rich carvings. "76M 

parliament-houſe is 120 feet Jo 7 

carved roof ; and a gallery ſurrounds the + ht 
where the ſpectators aſſembled to hear the debates. 

Adjoining to the parliament-houſe is a moſt beauti- 
ful chapel, built by James V. and in it his grandſon 
James VI. was baptized in 1566. It is at preſent 
uſed as a place of worſhip for the garriſon. 

In 1456, when the family of Douglas had arrived 


| to fuch an exorbitant ſtate of power, that they became 


formidable to the crown, at depredations 
committed by them on the Ling'y — nd — 
even proceeded fo far as to enter into an aſſociation 
againſt the government. | 

James II. a moſt undaunted prince, invited the 
earl, as chief of the family, to an entertainment in 
this caſtle, but he, remembering the fate of his two 
couſins: (ſee our account of Edinburgh) refuſed to 
come, unleſs he received a fafe conduct, which was 
immediately fent him, Accordingly, he arrived at 
Stirling, attended by five thouſand of his vaſſals 
whom he left without the gates, and went alone to 
the caſtle. 

Though this invitation produced the death of 
Douglas, it is certain the king did not intend him 
any mjury. When ſupper was over he took Doug- 
las into his cloſet, where he earneſtly begged that he 
would diſſolve the aſſociation, and return to his du 
as a good ſubject, The haughty earl anſwered, in 
the moſt inſolent manner, that he would not deſert his 
friends, which fo enraged the king, that he ſtabbed 
him dead with his ſword. 

As ſoon as the news of his death was known to his 

vaſſals, they attempted to force their way into the 
caſtle, but were repulſed by the inhabitants with 
great ſlaughter, 
At a ſmall diſtance from the caſtle is the fine park, 
where the kings of Scotland enjoyed the pleaſure of 
hunting, and in i are ftill the remains of ſeveral an- 
tient ſtructures, 

In one corner, next the caſtle, is a fine bowling 
green, and near it is an hoſpital for decayed mer- 
1 who are ſupplied with all the neceſſaries of 
ife. 2 

It is ſcarce poſſible to form an idea of any thing 
equal to the proſpect trom the caſtle, for it exceeds 
Edinburgh, by preſenting a greater variety of objects, 
more curiouſly diverſified. The Forth appears both 
in its contracted and more enlarged ftate, firſt as a 
freſh water river, and then as an arm of the ſea, In 
Its courſe to Alloa it forms ſo many windings, that 
though the way. by land does not exceed five miles, 
yet by water it is at leaſt twenty-five, The caſtle of 
Clackmannan, the Ochel Hills, with the towns, vil- 
lages, and gentlemen's feats, all conſpire to fill the 
mind of the ſpectator with wonder and admiration, 
and to bring to his remembrance the following lines 
of Mr. Addiſon : : | 


For wherefo'er I turn my wond'ring 

Gay gilded ſcenes, and ſhining profpets rife, 
Poetic fields encompaſs me around, 

And ſtill I ſeem to tread on claſſie ground. 


About two miles to the ſouth of Stirling is a ſmall 
village called ST. Ninians, where, in 1746, acircum- 
ſtance happened that proved fatal to ſeveral innocent 
people, inhabitants of the place, The church, an 
antient gothic ſtructure, had a roof arched with ſtone, 
and in it the rebels depoſited their powder during the 
time they were beſieging Stirling-caftle ; but when 
they heard the duke of Cumberland was arrived at 
Linlithgow, they ſet fire to it, when the roof flew 
up into the air, and fell on tie innocent inhabitants, 
fifteen of whom were killed an the ſpot, and many 
others dreadfully wounded. Some of the rebels were 


1 likewiſe killed, but the numbercould not be aſcertained, 
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To. the eaſt of St. Ninians is a village called Car- 
Rod, from its being ſituated on the banks of a river 
of that name; and in it is carried on a conſiderable 
manufactory of iron. From this part of the river has 
been cut, within theſe ſew years, a canal, which is 
of the moſt infinite advantage, as it has opened a 
communication between the eaſtern and weſtern ſeas. 

A little to the ſouth-eaſt of Carron, on the high 
road from Stirling to Edinburgh, is FAL&IRK, a ſmall 
rural place, in which is one of the greateſt fairs for 
Highland cattle in Scotland, and much frequented by 
the drovers from England. | 

Falkirk is famous in the hiſtory of this iſland for 
ſeveral important events that have taken place at dif- 
ferent periods, in its neighbourhood, of which the 
following are the moſt remarkable: 

In 1302 Edward I. finding the brave Wallace had 
almoſt recovered his country from ſlavery, reſolved to 
march againſt the Scots with ſuch an army as ſhould 
totally ſubdue them to his government, Actordingly, 
he entered that country at the head of one hundred 
thouſand men, ordering his fleet to fail up the 
Forth, in order to be ready to ſupply him with pro- 
viſions. | 

During his march from the borders, he was con- 
tinually harraſſed by detached parties, ſent out by 
Wallace; but the nobility of Scotland who looked 
with envy upon the ſuperior merit and courage of 
that hero, inſinuated among the people that he aſ- 
pired to the crown, which occaſioned great diſſenſions 
in the army, at a time when they ought to have been 
unanimous in their oppoſition to the common enemy. 

Wallace, however, was ſupported by Sir James 
Stuart, and Sir John Graham, both powerful barons, 
and by their aſſiſtance he was enabled to bring into 
the field an army of thirty thouſand men. 
With this choſen body of forces the Scottiſh hero 
encamped at Falkirk, near the remains of Antoni- 
nus's wall, commanding the center of the army him- 
ſelf, and leaving the right and left wings to Stuart 
and Graham. 

Edward having advanced to the place, and ſeen the 
poſition of the enemy, ordered his men to begin the 
attack, which was returned by the Scots with ſuch 
fury, that the Engliſh horſe gave way, the king was 
thrown, and narrowly- eſcaped being cruthed to 
pieces. ; 

Edward, being again mounted on his horſe, ordered 
the Welch to attack the Scots, they being moſt fa- 
miliarly acquainted with their way of fighting ; but 
the antient Britons begged to be excuſed, ſo that Ed- 
ward was obliged to begin the attack, a ſecond time, 
with the Engliſh ſpearmen, whom he ordered to pull 
up ſome palliſadoes the Scots had placed in the van 
for their ſecurity. 

Wallace, 4 ſuch numbers of the Engliſh ad- 
vancing, animated his men with à ſpeech that would 
have done honour to any of the greateſt heroes of an- 
tiquity, and repulſed the Engliſh three different times, 
but Sir John Cummin, who commanded in place of 
Sir John Graham who was unfortunately killed, led 
off the whole of the right wing, and, like a real, per- 
fdious traitor to his country, joined the king of 
England, juſt at the period when Wallace was ex- 
petting to obtain a complete victory. 

By this perfidy of Cummin, Sir James Stuart, who, 
commanded the left wing, was, with all his men, cut 
to pieces, ſo that there were none left to ſuſtain tie 
whole ſhock of the Engliſh, except the center, who 
fought under the brave Wallace with an amazing 
bravery. 

At length night parted the combatants, and Wal- 
lace's men being reduced to a handful, he was ob- 
liged to retreat, leaving Edward in poſſeſſion of the 
field, though not without the loſs of a great number 
of his men. : 

Had it not been for the treachery of Cummin, and 
the groundleſs jealguſies of the nobles of Scotland, 
this battle would, in all probability, have proved fatal 
to the Engliſh. 

In 1746, when the pretender retired from Eng- 
land, he left the ſiege of Stirling, and went to meet 

1 8 
\ 


| 


general Hawley, who had advanced as far as this 
place, at the head of the royal army. 

On the 17th of January the rebels approached in a 
full body, and attacked the king's forces with great 
fury, having firſt taken poſſeſſion of a rifing ground, 
to which Hawley ſent two regiments of dragoons to 
diſperſe them; but the rebels fired with ſuch regularity 
that the dragoons, who were chiefly young recruits, 
were ſoon broken, and put into the greateſt diſorder. 
In their retreat they fell back upon the foot, and 
broke ſome of the ranks, which contributed in a great 
meaſure to occafion the loſs of the battle. 

The weather was likewiſe greatly againſt the Britiſh 
forces, for the raing ſhow and wind blew with ſuch 
violence in their faces, that many of them could nei⸗ 
ther hear their orders; nor know where to fire, while 
their powder was ſo damaged that it would not de 
proper execution on the enemy. | C 

On the other hand the rebels had the tempeſt wholly 
in their backs; and followed their firſt advantage 
againſt the dragoons with ſuch fury, that the royal 
army would have been entirely cut off, had not ge- 
neral Huſke, and Brigadier Cholmondely drawn up 
about three regiments of foot to cover the retfeat. 

But of all thoſe who fought at this battle, none ex- 
ceeded the Glaſgow militia, confiſting of about 1000 
men raiſed by that on city, who ſtood to the laſt, 
and pe retreated till they had orders from the ge- 
nerats 

The king's army fled ts Edinburgh in tlie greateſt 
confuſion, leaving not only the field of battle to the 
rebels, but likewiſe all their artillery and ammunition 
although the loſs was not ſo great as might have bee 
expected, except in officers, of which a great many 
were ſlain, owing to their bravery in fefing at the 
head of ſuch of the ſoldiers as would remfin with them. 

It is ſaid of general Hawley (though we will not af- 
ſert it as a truth) that he boaſted he would diſperſ# 
the whole rebel army at the head of two regithents of 
dragoons. But as that officer had beef near fifty 
years in the army, and ſeen many engagements, it is 
not reaſonable to ſuppoſe he could have been ſo igno- 
rant of the art of war as to have made uſe of ſo vain 
an expreſſion, | 

The rebels, though at firſt only ſet of raw, un- 
diſciplined men, had, by the aſſiſtanee of ſome Freneh 
ſerjeants, been trained in a proper manner, and not- 
withitanding they were far inferior to the regular 
forces of the Engliſh, yet they were not ſo contempt- 
ible as to fly from two regiments of dragoons. 

But whatever truth may be in the report eoncern- 
ing Hawley we ſhall not pretend to ſay, only this is 
certain, that although his conduct was univerſally 
blamed, yet, when the duke of Cumberland atrived, 
he was taken into his favour, and intruſted again 
with the command of a part of the army. 

At a ſmall diſtance from Falkirk are ſome ruins of 
Antoninus's wall, with a ditch 40 feet broad, and 
near 20 deep, It is a moſt curious piece of afitiquity, 
although far inferior to the Roman wall in Cumber- 
land and Northumberland, which is not much to bs 
wondered at when we conſider that the Seots and 
Pitts ſoon threw this down, and even before the other 
was erected, _ 

Near theſe ruins is CALLENVDAR Hovse, the ſext 
of the late earl of Kilmarnock, who, by the inſtiga- 
tion of his — in the rebellion in 1745, and 
being taken priſoner, was tried and beheaded on 
Tower-hill. The houſe does not contain any thing 
remarkable, but the gardens are exceeding — 
and from them are many fine proſpects over the Forth 
and the adjacent country. 

The whole of this neighbourhood, ever ſince the 
iron works have been eſtabliſhed on the banks of the 
river Carron, has exhibited a face of induſtry equal 
to any part of England. Upwards of 1200 people arg 
kept conſtantly employed in the iron works, and con- 
ſiderable ſums of money are annually returned to the 
proprietors, 

Not far from Callendar Houſe ſtood a moſt remark- 
able piece of antiquity, which, to the great regret 
of the curious, has been ſeme years totally * 
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It was a ſtructure of rough ſquare ſtones, built 
in a ſemicircular form, and joined at the top like 
an arch, The intermediate ſpace appeared to have 
been appropriated for the reception of arms, while 
the ſoldiers were engaged in building the wall. Scarce 
any two of our antiquarians agree in their opinions 
for what purpoſe, or by whom, this building was 
erected. Some have imagined that it was one of the 
Roman temples, and Buchanan thinks it was erected 
during one of Julius Agricola's expeditions into the 
north. | oy 
In 1742 the gentleman on whoſe ground this curi- 
ous piece of antiquity ſtood (who ſeems to have been 
as great an enemy to learning as the goths of old) 
cauſed it to be pulled down in order to repair an old 
mill-dam, and the next year, by an inundation of the 
river, every ſtone was ſwept away, ſo that at preſent 
there are not any remains of it to be ſeen. | 
At a ſmall diſtance from the place where this an- 
tient ſtructure ſtood is a village called BaANNOCKBURN, 
famous in hiſtory for a moſt bloody battle fought near 
it between the Scots and the Engliſh, by which the 
latter were driven out of the country, and the inde- 
pendency of the former eſtabliſhed, after a deſtructive 
war which laſted near twenty years. | 

As the particulars of this important event form a 
material part of the Scottiſh Hiſtory, we fhall give as 
minute an account of it as poſſible. 

In 1305, about the time that the brave Wallace 
was betrayed into the hands of the Engliſh, Robert 
Bruce, who had lands in England as well as Scotland, 
and was deſcended from David, earl of Huntingdon, 
grandſon of David I. left the court of Edward I. and 
was crowned king at Scone, at a time when every 
part of Scotland was over-run by the Engliſh. 

Never did.a prince aſſume the royal dignity at a 
more dangerous period, and hiſtory has not furniſhed 
us with an example of ane who was more deſerving 
of a crown. 8 

No ſooner had he left the altar than he was obliged 
to commence hoſtilities, in order to reſcue his king- 
dom from ſlavery, and in the firſt battle his men were 
cut off, his wife and daughters taken priſoners, and 
himſelf, with a few faithful friends, obliged to ſeek 
ſhelter in the Highlands. eta 

Notwithſtanding this diſaſter his courage did not 
forſake him : ſome of the oppreſſed people, who were. 
groaning under the ſlavery of the Engliſh yoke, fol- 
lowed his ſtandard, and in the ſpace of about ſeven 
years he reduced one caſtle after another, till he had 
made himſelf maſter of all that part of the iſland be- 

ond the Forth, with the weſtern counties and Gal- 
oway, ſo that the Engliſh only poſſeſſed Lothian, 
the Mers, and Stirling Caſtle. A few years more 
would, in all probability, have compleated his con- 
queſts, but he was led to a general engagement much 
againſt his inclinations, although in the end it turned 
out to his advantage. | 

Information of this being ſent to Edward II. he 
raiſed an army of near 200,000 men, intending, like 
his father, to extirpate the Scots, root and branch. 

With this prodigious army, the greateſt, perhaps, 
that ever was ſeen. in Britain, he marched to Scot- 
land, taking with him one William Baſton, a Car- 
melite friar, in order to write a poem on his ſucceſs 
againſt the Scots, not doubting but he ſhould obtain a 
compleat conqueſt. | 

In the mean time king Robert gathered together a 
choſen army of 30,000 men, ſuch as had been long 
inured to all ſorts of dangers, and were reſolved to 
conquer or die. With theſe he marched to this place, 
on the 23d of June, 1314, when he had a view of the 
Engliſh army approaching like a cloud that darkened 
the air. : . 

The intrepid Bruce, however, was not daunted, 
and having called his men around him, he begged, if 
there was a ſingle perſon in the army afraid to fight, 
he might immediately retire, and he ſhould be freely 


forgiven. This day (ſaid he) will either reſtore 


e us to freedom, or bind us in flavery for ever; and 
« for my own part, countrymen, it ſhall never be 
e ſaid, That I have ſurvived the liberties of my peo- 


2 


„ ple. The ſword that deprives y f 
*© ſhall put an end to my life.” IM Bocty 

The heroic king having ended his ſpeech, all his 
army ſhouted, and unanimouſly cried out, The: 
were ready to die with him, or reſcue their i 
* bondage. « 

It was now drawing towards evening, and th Z 
liſh, aſſured of — ſpent the 8 in — Pig 
drunkenneſs, while the Scots were taking every pre- 
caution in order to difpute the field to the laſt. 

King Robert ordered the main body of his army to 
take poſt on a riſing ground, flanked on one ſide b 
an inacceſſible rock, and on the other by a deep — 
raſs, through which he could not penetrate. As he 
was convinced the Engliſh would begin the attack with 
their horſe, he ſpent the night in digging pits in the 
ground over which he knew they muſt paſs; and co. 
vered them with twigs and — that they might 
not be diſcerned. | 

Theſe precautions being taken, he gave the neceſ- 
ſary orders to his generals, and deſired the private men 
to recommend themſelves to God, telling them, at 
the ſame time, That the wives and children of ſuch. 


as were killed ſhould be provided for out of his own 


revenues. . | 
After this he retired to ſleep, and aroſe ſoon in the 


morning, when he ſaw the Engliſh ſo regardleſs of 


| his handful of men, that they.marched on rather like 


a tumultous mob, than a well regulated army, 
As the earl of Glouceſter and ſome other lords ad- 
vanced at the head of the Welch, they met a party of 


the Scots on the fide of a wood, whom they attack 


ed, but were led into an- ambuſh, and king Robert 


advancing on horſeback, cleft the ſcull of the great 


cliampion, Henry de Bohun, with his battle-axe, 

The Engliſh being reinforced from the rear, a ſharp 
diſpute enſued, and lord Clifford was driven from the 
field with conſiderable loſs. . 

The battle was again renewed the next day, in a 
more regular manner than before, and the king of 
Scotland, ſeeing the diſpoſition of the Engliſh, or- 
dered his brother to take upon him the command of 
the right wing; the left he committed to his nephew. 
Randolph, earl of Murray, and placed himſelf in the 
center, .leaving a reſerved body of Galovidians with 
the earl-of Douglas. 

In this poſition they -waited for the appearance of 
the Englith ; but a difpute having ariſen between the 


earls of Glouceſter and Hereford, concerning prece- 


dency, the former broke the line, and advanced upon 
the Scots, ſeemingly aſſured of victory; but in a few. 
minutes his horſe fell into the pits which had been 
dug by the Scots, and were unable, either to adyance. 
or retreat. | 

This unforeſeen diſaſter produced thoſe conſe- 
. which might have been expected, for the 

cots fell upon them ſword in hand, and the greateſt. 
part were cut to pieces. The earl of Glouceſter's 
horſe being killed, he fel! to the ground, and was 
trodden to death, and the lords Clifford, Marſhal, 
and Sir Giles de Angentein, being entangled in the 
pits, a ſingle Highlander clove their ſculls with a 
Lochabar axe. | 

While this havoc was making on the right wing ol 
the horſe, the Engliſh archers advanced upon the 
Scots, under the command of Edward Bruce, and' 
called them conſiderably ; but lord Douglas, and tlie 
great ſteward of Scotland, ſupported them with ſuch 
bravery, that the Engliſh were driven upon the ſe- 
cond line, and ronted with great ſlaughter. 

In the mean time the centre of the Engliſh, com- 
manded by Edward II. marched to attack the centre 
of the Scots, where the heroic king Robert com- 
manded ; but the Scots ſlaughtered them with unre- 


lenting fury. 


While the king of England, who had now loſt 
both his wings, was deliberating, whether to retreat, 
or continue the fight, the high ſteward of Scotland, 
who had concealed ſome waggoners and boys behind 
an eminence, ordered them to advance, with a plaid 
carried before them, as a. ſtandard, in order to make 


the enemy believe they were a new 1 
. 5 16 
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In conſequence of this, the Engliſh ſeeing them 
advancing, immediately fled in great confuſion. Ed- 
ward II. retired to Stirling Caſtle, but the governor 
refuſed him admittance, becauſe, by the articles of 
agreement the preceding year, he was obliged to de- 
liver up the garriſon to the Scots. The unfortu- 
nate Edward, with ſome few of his attendants, fled in 
diſguiſe to Nunbar, where they got on board a ſhip, 
and eſcaped to England. 1 5 

The king of Scotland improved this victory to the 
beſt advantage; twenty thouſand of the Engliſh ſol- 
diers were lain in the battle, and twenty-five lords; 
with a great number of knights, were taken priſoners. 
The Scots, according to the laws of war, might have 
put all the priſoners to death, for the Engliſh had de- 
clared, That they would hang every one who fell into 
their hands ; but their king ſcorned to avail himſelf 


of ſuch a circumſtance, and treated them with the | 


greateſt humanity. 

He ordered his men to bury the dead in the moſt 
decent manner, and to take proper care of the woun- 
ded. He ſent the dead bodies of the noblemen to 
England, and releaſed many of the priſoners, with- 
out ranſom. 

Though the king of Scotland might have taken an 
advantage of the conſternation which at this time was 
ſpread all over England, yet he refuſed to invade that 
kingdom, and propoſed articles of pacification to Ed- 
ward. „I accepted the crown of Scotland (ſaid he) 
« in order to deliver the people from bondage; I 
c have now accompliſhed my undertaking, and 
« Why ſhould I covet more?“ : 

The reſt of this heroic prince's reign was ſpent in 
making good laws for the benefit of his people, whoſe 
liberties he greatly enlarged ; and when he died, he 
left Scotland in a happy and flouriſhing condition. 

On the ſame ſpot where the beforementioned battle 
was fought James III. met his diſcontented nobles 
in 1488, when a battle enſued, in which the king was 
defeated ; and having fled to a mill in the neighbour- 
hood, he was there barbarouſly murdered by one of 
the purſuers. ED 

KitsYTH, the laſt place we have to mention in 

Stirlingſhire, is a long ſtraggling town, ſituated a few 
miles to the ſouth-weſt of Bonnockburn. It is built 
on the ruins of a part of Antoninus's wall, and many 
Roman antiquities have been found in it at different 
periods. The houſes in this town are in general very 
mean buildings, nor is there any public ſtructure 
that merits particular deſcription. It was here that 
the marquis of Montroſe defeated the covenanters, 
and flew great numbers of them, in the year 1645. 


DUMBARTONSHIRE. 


J)YMBAR TONSHIRE was formerly called the 
ſhire of Lenox, from the Latin name Levinia, 
by which it was known to the Romans, 

Though this ſhire contains no other town than 
that which gives name to it, yet it exhibits many de- 
lightful and romantic ſcenes, among which is Loch- 
lomond, one of the moſt beautiful pieces of water in 
the univerſe. It is about twenty-five miles in length, 
and in moſt places five or ſix broad, interſperſed with 
twenty-four beautiful iſlands, ſome of which are in- 
habited, and in the others are kept ſheep and deer. 
The whole is ſurrounded by lofty mountains, and 
the road, which runs by it, is cut in ſome places 
through ſolid rocks of a prodigious height, from 
whence the traveller has a fine proſpect of the lake, 
with the iſlands, which, at a diſtance, appear as if 
floating on the water. ; 

The neighbourhood of this lake was formerly in- 
habited by a clan called Colquhuns ; but, in 1602, 
the M<Gregors, another of the clans, came againſt 
them, and maſſacred every man, woman and child, 
after which they drove away their cattle to the High- 

lands. For this act of barbarity the M*Gregors were 
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proſcribed by act of parliament ; and to this day no 
perſon of that name ean ſign any deeds or other in- 
ſtrument in writing ; and when any of them are in- 
dicted for crimes, they are always called by a differ- 
ent name. | 5 

DumMBaRToxn, the only town in this ſhire, and the 
place where the ſheriffs courts are held, is very ſmall, 
but at the ſame time it is exceeding handſome, Ft 
conſiſts of one ſtreet in the form of a ſemicircle, in 
which are many good houſes, and the church is a 
noble gothic ſtructure. 

At this town are ſtill to be ſeen ſome remains of the 
old Roman wall ; and at a ſmall diſtance from it be- 
gin the Grampian Hills, which run north-eaſt as far 


as Aberdeen, 


But the moſt remarkable eurioſity in the neighbour- 
hood of Dumbarton is the caſtle, which, from its 


equalled by any building in the univerſe. 

From the confluence of the rivers Clyde and Levin, 
a plain extends about a mile eaſtward to the foot of 
the Grampian mountains, and in the angle where the 
two rivers meet is a rock, with two points or heads: 
that towards the weſt is the higheſt; and on it was 
formerly a watch tower, but it has for ſome years been 
eonverted into a light-houſe. In the north, between 
theſe two points, are ſtone ſtairs cut out of the ſolid. 
rock, but ſo narrow as to admit only one perſon at a 
time: On the upper part of the center of the rock, 
between the two points, is the caſtle, wholly ſur- 
rounded with water, except on the eaſt, and the ſides 
are formed of perpendicular rocks of a prodigious 
height. The whole is encloſed by a wall, on which 
are planted ſome cannon, and within are barracks for 
the invalids, the governor's houſe, and the neceſſary 
offices. In former times this caſtle was reckoned im- 
pregnable ; and indeed, at preſent, it is fo ſituated as 
to prevent any enemy from landing in the mouth of 
the Clyde. | 

During the civil wars under the regents, while 
James VI. was a minor, this caſtle held out for queen 

Mary, and to it the French repeatedly ſent ammuni- 
tion, which kept up the ſpirits of the party, 

At that time the earl of Lenox was regent, and this 
caſtle was conſidered as the greateſt obſtacle to his go- 
vernment; but not having it in his power to take it 
by force, he had recourſe to a ſtratagem. 

He communicated his deſign to one captain Craw- 
ford, an experienced officer, who luckily procured 
one Robertſon, who had been formerly a ſoldier, and 
was well acquainted with the place. The attempt 
was one of the moſt hazardous that can be imagined, 
and Crawford knew, that if they did not ſucceed, all 
concerned in it would be ſure to periſh. He gave 
Robertſon a conſiderable bribe, and promiſed him 
much more, taking his ſon and daughter as hoſtages 
for his fidelity. 

All things being thus prepared, one Cunningham 
was ſent before, with a few light-horſe, to ſtop paſ- 
ſengers from going to the caſtle, by which the garri- 
ſon might have been informed of their approach. 
Crawford followed him with a few men, and about 
midnight came to Dunbeck, a hill about two miles 
from the caſtle, where he was met by captain Hume, 
with 100 men, whom he acquainted with the reaſon 
for bringing them there, pointed out the honour of 
ſuch an action, and the great reward they would re- 
ceive from the regent, and ſhewed them Robertſon, 
who was tolead them on. | 

He alſo told them, that if any were faint-hearted, 
it would be better for them to retire, leſt they might, 
by their cowardice, fruſtrate the whole deſign, by 
throwing the others into confuſion. 

But inſtead of being intimidated, every one was 
proud of being ſelected tor the purpoſe, looking on it 
as a proof of their merit, and applauding themſelves 
on the great eſteem in which they would be held for 
their courage, 

The ropes and ladders were immediately diſtributed 
among the foot, and the horſe were ordered to remain 
to wait the event. 


About an hour before day they reached the foot of 
9 H the 


ſituation and conſtruction, is not, perhaps, to be 
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the rock, and planted their firſt ladders, but theſe | 


being weighty, and not properly conſtructed, they 
had nearly miſcarried, for on a ſudden they flipped, 
and all thoſe who had got upon them fell to the 
ground. | g 

As this accident frightened them at the firſt, ſo it 
inſpired them with more caution, for they faſtened the 
ladders more ſecurely, and advanced more flowly, till 
they came to the middle of the rock, where they 
found a place to ſtand on. In that gap they found 
the root of an aſh-tree growing out of the rock, and 
faſtened their ladders to it, lifting up ſome of the 
men more forward, while the reſt continued to follow 
them as faſt as poſſible. e 

But here they met with an unforeſeen accident, 
which had almoſt ſpoiled the whole undertaking. One 
of the ſoldiers was ſeized with a fit in the middle of 
the ladder, and ſtuck ſo faſt by his hands that thoſe 
below could not get paſt him. Their preſence of 
mind immediately ſuggeſted a remedy, which'was no 
other than to tie him faſt with ropes, and turn the 
adder, ſo that they all walked over his belly without 
doing him any injury, and got ſafe to the top. 

Here they met with another difficulty, for they 
had a wall to climb, and were obliged to plant their 
ladders a third time, but that was effected by their 
induſtry, and one Ramſey got firſtupon the top. The 
centinel eſpying him, would have alarmed the garri- 
fon, but Ramſey, in a moment, knocked out his 
brains. In the mean time Crawford, with the reſt 
of the men, made ſuch haſte to get over, that the 
wall fell in, but none of them were hurt, and a paſ- 
ſage being thus opened, they ran to the governor, 
lord Fleming's lodging, crying aloud, “ A Darnley, 
a Darnley ;” that being the word agreed upon. 

The ſoldiers were ſo terrified that they made no re- 
ſiſtance, and every perſon was taken priſoner, except 
lord Fleming, who eſcaped by a rope into a boat 
which was lying in the Clyde. : 

Among the priſoners taken in this heroic attempt 
was Hamilton, the laſt popiſh archbiſhop of St. An- 
drew's, who, in a few days after, was hanged at 
Stirling. 

The regent went to the caſtle the next day, and 
rewarded the ſoldiers in the moſt liberal manner; but 
when they viewed the danger they had gone through, 
they all declared, they would not again engage in ſuch 
an undertaking upon any conſideration whatever, 


SE CT. III. 
Biography of FiFESHIRE, &c. 


GEORGE BUCHANNAN, one of the greateſt 
men, and the moſt elegant writer in the Latin 
tongue, was born near Lochlomond in Dumbarton- 
ſhire, in the year 1505. His father, who was a gen- 
tleman of fortune, died before he could make a pro- 
per proviſion for his family, and left his ſecular affairs 
in a very perplexed condition. His brother, howe- 
ver, who was a man of ſome prudence, took care of 
the children, and finding George had a more than 
ordinary capacity, he employed a prieſt to inſtruct 
him in Latin, and afterwards lent him to the univer- 
fity of Paris, where his great genius, ſolid judgment, 
and retentive memory, were !o conſpicuous, that he 
became the admiration of all who knew him, 

When he had been at Parts about four years, he 
received the afflicting news of the death of his uncle, 
which obliged him to leave that univerſity, and return 
to Scotland. 

He tells us himſelf, that he ſpent about a year in 
hearing the divinity lectures in the New College of 
St. Andrews; but he ſays they were no better than 
ſophiſtry, and that therefore he left them without 
receiving any benefit. 8 

Buchannan, from his great knowledge and learning, 
became to diſtinguiſhed, that he acquired the friend- 
ſhip and patronage of ſeveral of the nobility of Scot- 
land; and king James V. had ſo high an opinion of 


| 


his abilities, that he appointed him tutor to h; 
ſon the earl of Murray, who was then ä 
of the Auguſtine convent in St. Andrews. as 

Soon after this the king had a quarrel with the re. 
gular clergy, and Buchannan, to pleaſe his patron 
wrote ſo ſevere a ſatire againſt the Franciſcans that 
they formed the reſolution of effecting his deſtruction 
They communicated their deſign to cardinal Beaton, 
and ſo great was the power of the clergy, that the 
king was not able to prevent Buchannan from bein 
committed to priſon. He was apprehended, and * 
into a loathſome dungeon, but either by friendſhip or 
intereſt, he made his eſcape, and got over to France 

He had been but a ſhort time abroad, when he re- 
ceived the diſagreeable news of the death of the kin 
This event was likely to have proved fatal to hs 
for his poem againſt the Franciſcans being written in 
the moſt elegant and claſſical Latin, copies of it were 
diſperſed all over Europe, and cardinal Beaton, then 
regent of Scotland, procured an order from :the pope 
to have the author apprehended, and burnt alive 48 
an heretic. 

A ſhort time before this order arrived in France 
Buchannan went on a journey to Italy, as tutor Aa 
the ſons of a French nobleman, and none of the prietls 
had the leaſt ſuſpicion that he was the author, al:housh 
1 publickly every day during his ſtay in 

taly. 

The reformation brought about in Germany by 
Luther was the ſubject of converſation. among all 
ranks of people, and Buchannan turned his know 
ledge to the moſt valuable purpoſe, namely, that of 
ſtudying the Scriptures in their original languages, 
His progreſs was equal to what might have been ex- 
pected from one of fo much erudition, and he became 
more and more convinced of the errors of popery, as 
often as he looked into thoſe ſacred oracles. 

On his return to France, he found it was not ſate 
for him to remain in that kingdom, where the power 
of the clergy was ſo predominant : he therefore re- 
ſolved to go to England ; but having received an in- 
vitation to fettle in a new univerſity in Portuga!, he 
went thither accompanied by ſeveral other eminent 
ſcholars. Here, however, the malice of his enemies 
purſued him; for the Franciſcans had been ſo galled 
by his poems, that they ſent ſuch a character of him 
to the king of Portugal, that he was ordered to be 
contined to a room in the college, and not ſuffered to 
teach, He mentions his confinement as not very ſe— 
vere, for the monks, although extremely jgnorant, 
yet converſed with him freely every day, and as he 
had not the opportunity of reading many books, he 
ſpent moſt of his time, in compoling his moſt beauti- 
ful and celebrated tranſlation of the Pſalms of David. 

After being confined in Portugal about two years, 
he was ſet at liberty, and returned to France in great 
poverty, being obliged to beg bread for his ſupport 
during his journey, and to lie all night in the open 
fields, expoled to the inclemency of the weather. 

Finding, on his return to France, that the reformed 
religion had been eſtabliſhed in Scotland, he determ- 
ined to viſit his native country, where he was ſo well 
received, that he had a conſiderable hand in all the 
public tranſactions of that age. He was often mode- 
rator of the general afſembly, and when the queen 
arrived from France, he was appointed to ſeveral lu- 
crative employments, 

About this tune he was ſtrongly ſolicited to under- 
take writing the hiſtory of Scotland, and ſurely no 
perſon was ever better qualified for ſuch an arduous 
undertaking. Furniſhed with all the learning of the 
ſchools, he had it in his power to have eſtabliſhed the 
reputation of his country, and tranſmitted the he- 
roick actions of its chiefs, with glory to the lateſt 
period of time. But, alas ! we look in vain for truth, 
in the moſt elegant author that ever took up a pen. 
After he had overthrown all the fables ot Hector 
Boethius, he actually followed that author, in ſo clote 
a manner, that a perſon who has read the former 
part of the one has no great occaſion to peruſe the 


other, He has alſo ran into another faulr, common 
to 


SCOTLAND, ] 


to all the Scottiſh hiſtorians, namely, a total neglect 
of chronology, by which the reader is miſled and 
perplexed, 

He had formed his notions of government on the 
Greek and Roman claffics, and had ſuch high no- 
tions of republican principles that he deſpiſed kingly 
covernment, and always treated it with the moſt dif- 
tinguiſhed contempt. 

On the coronation of James VI. he was appointed 
his tutor, and ſuperintended his education till he had 
finiſhed his ſtudies. After this he retired to a private 
houſe in Edinburgh, where he died in the year 1582. 

Sir James Melvil, who knew him well, tells us, 
that in his old age he became exceeding peeviſh, and 
having a favourite horſe upon which he uſed to ride, 
for the benefit of the air, Morton the regent took it 
from him, at which he was fo enraged, that he could 
never forgive him. 

The manner in which he has treated the character 
of queen Mary is beneath the dignity of the hiſtorian, 
and borders too much on meanneſs; but ſome allow- 
ance muſt be made for the diſtractions of that age. 

Upon the whole, Buchannan ſtands unrivalled as 
the moſt elegant Latin writer that ever adorned the 
iſland of Britain, and his works will be read with ad- 
miration and delight as long as that language is taught 


in Europe. 


Joun SpoTswoop, an eminent divine, and arch- 
biſhop of St. Andrews, was deſcended of a good fa- 
mily, and born in Stirlingſhire, in the year 1565. He 
ſhewed from his childhood a very poignant wit, 
great ſpirit, and a good memory; and being educated 
in the univerſity of Glaſgow, he made ſuch progreſs 
in learning, that he received his degrees before he 
had attained his ſixteenth year. q 
Having made himſelf a thorough maſter of profane 
learning, he applied with great diligence to the ſtudy 
of ſacred; in which he became ſo diſtinguiſhed, that 
before he was eighteen years of age, he obtained the 


care of a pariſh. - 


In 1601 he attended the duke of Lenox as chap- 


lain, in his embaſſy to the court of France, for con- 
firming the antient amity between the two nations, 
and returned in the ambaſſador's retinue through 
England. | 

In 1603, on the acceſſion of James I. to the throne 
of England, he was appointed, among other eminent 
perſons, to attend his majeſty into that kingdom ; and 
the ſame year advanced to the archbiſhopric of Glaſ- 
gow, and made one of the privy council in Scotland. 

In 1610 he preſided in the mg Glaſgow, 
and the ſame year, by command of the king, went to 
London on eccleſiaſtical affairs. He was fo active in 
matters which concerned the recovery and welfare of 
the church of Scotland, that during the courſe of his 
miniſtry he is ſuppoſed to have made not leſs than fifty 
journies from thence to London, merely on that ac- 
count. 

Having filled the ſee of Glaſgow eleven years, he 
was, in 1615, tranſlated to that of St. Andrews; and 
thus became primate and metropolitan of all Scot- 
land. The year following he preſided in the aſſembly 
of Aberdeen, as he did likewiſe in ſeveral other al- 
!emblies for reſtoring the ancient diſcipline, and 
bringing the church of Scotland to ſome degree of 
uniformity with that of England. 5 

He continued in high eſteem with James I. during 
his whole reign, nor was he leſs valued by king 
Charles I. who, in 1633, was crowned by him in the 
abbey- church of Holyrood-Houſe. | 

In 1635 he was made chancellor of Scotland, which 
poſt he had not held quite four years, when the con- 
fuſions breaking out there had ſuch an effect on his 
ſpirits as greatly to injure his health, and he determ- 
ined to leave the place, and retire into England. 

He went firſt to Newcaftle, where he continued 
till, by reſt and the care of his phyſicians, he had re- 
covered ſtrength enough to travel to London ; but he 
no ſooner arrived at that metropolis than he relapſed, 
and died on the 26th of November, 1639. He was 
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buried in Weltminſter-abbey, and an inſcription on 
braſs fixed over his grave. 

He married a daughter of David Lindſay, biſhop of 
Roſs, by whom he had ſeveral children. Sir Robert 
Spotſwood, his ſecond fon, was eminent for his abi- 
lities and knowledge in the laws. He was preferred 
by king James, and afterwards by king Charles, and 
was put todeath for adhering to the marquis of Mon- 
troſe. Lord Clarendon calls him, a worthy, ho- 
“ neſt, loyal gentleman, and as wiſe a man as the 
e Scottith nation had at that time.” 

In 1655 was publiſhed at London, in folio, arch- 
biſhop Spotſwood's “ Hiftory of the Church of 
„Scotland, beginning with the year of our Lord 
*© 203, and continued to the end of the reign of king 
James VI,” In his dedication of this hiſtory to 
king Charles I. dated the 15th of November, 1638, 
he obſerves, that © there is not among men a greater 
help for the attaining unto wiſdom than in the 
„reading of hiſtory, We call experience (fays he) 
* a good miſtreſs, and ſo ſhe is; but as it is in our 
„ Scottiſh proverb, ſhe —_— quits the coſt, Hiſtory 
is not ſo: it teacheth us at other mens coſt, and 
* carrieth this advantage more, that in a few hours 
reading a man may gather more inſtruction out of 
the ſame, than twenty men living can poſſibly 
learn by their own experience.“ 

This hiſtory was begun at the influence and com- 
mand of king James. It contains a great variety of 
matters, eccleſiaſtical and political; and is ſuppoſed 
to be written with great fidelity and impartiality. 


David CAaLDERWooD, a celebrated divine, was 
born in Stirlingſhire, in the year 1580. He was in- 
ſtructed in grammar learning at the free-ſchool of 
Alloa, from whence he was ſent to finiſh his ſtudies 
in the univerlity of Glaſgow. 

In 1604 he entered into holy orders, and was ſet- 
tled miniſter of a ſmall country pariſh near Jedburgh 
in the ſouth of Scotland, where he became eminent 
for his attention to the duties of his function, and his 
zeal to promote the intereſt of Preſbyterian church 
government. Of this he gave a ſtriking proof in 
1608, when Law, archbiſhop of Glaſgow, came to 
viſit his dioceſe, where Mr. Calderwood's pariſh then 
lay. He declined the biſhop's authority, as having 
no foundation in the word of God, and refuſed to 
give his conſent to the venal acts paſſed in the general 
aſſembly at Glaſgow in 1610. | 

From this period he continued to oppoſe all the 
king's meaſures for the ſettlement of epiſcopacy till 
1616, when James arriving at Edinburgh, he ſent for 
him, and endeavoured to perſuade him to comply; 
but all in vain, for he ſtood to his principles with the 
greateſt firmneſs, for which he was firſt impriſoned, 
and then baniſhed. 

When he went abroad he ſettled in Holland, and 
wrote his celebrated book, intitled, Altare Damaſce- 
num, 1. e. the Altar of Damaſcus, wherein he com- 
pares king James endeavouring to introduce the ce- 
remonies of the church of England into Scotland, to 
Achaz bringing the model of an altar from Damaſcus 
to Jeruſalem. | 

He ſpent the reſt of his time in compiling a .moſt 
valuable work, namely, the Hiſtory of the Church 
of Scotland, the manuſcript of which is now in the 
library of Glaſgow College. Propoſals were at that 
time publiſhed for printing it, but the ſubſcriptions 
not being ſufficient to defray the expence, the matter 
was dropped. 

In 1624 one Scot, who had not heard of Calder- 
wood for fome time, took it into his head that he was 
dead, and, with the moſt bare-faced aſſurance, pub- 
lithed a paper under his name, wherein he made him 
recant all his former principles. This paper was ſent to 
Calderwood in Holland, who anſwered it with ſuch 
ſeverity as the author merited, which fo enraged 
Scot, that he went over to Amſterdam, Mich an inten- 
tion of murdering him. 

Calderwood, however, had notice of his deſign, 
and returned to Scotland, where he lived privately till 

a 1638, 
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1638, when the general aſſembly at Glaſgow promot- 
ed him to the care of a pariſh near Edinburgh. 

The latter pirt of his life was ſpent in the diſcharge 
of his duty as a miniſter of the goſpel, and he was 
more remarkable for his ſobriety and moderation 
than many of his brethren, for he refuſed to have 
any concern with political affairs, but confined him- 
ſelf wholly to inſtructing his people in the principles 
of the chriſtian faith, and enforcing the neceſſity of 
their duties on the conſciences of all his hearers. 

In thort, he was a real pattern of true piety to his 
people, and left behind him the character of an excel- 
lent ſcholar, a worthy man, a faithful miniſter, and 
a pious chriſtian. 

He died at Pencaithland, near Edinburgh, in the 
year 1649. 


Georce CHEVNr, an eminent phyſician of great 
learning and abilities, was born of a good family in 
Kinroſs-ſhire, in the year 1671. He was firſt inſtrue- 
ted by a private tutor, and atterwards ſent to the uni- 
verſity of Edinburgh, where he finiſhed his ſtudies 
under the celebrated Dr. Pitcairn. 

While he continued at Edinburgh he lived very 


temperate, and diligently applied himſelt to the ſtudy 


of the abſtracted ſciences. But coming up to Lon- 
don, when he was about thirty years of age, he chang- 
ed, on a ſudden, his whole manner of living. He 
found the hottle companions, the younger gentry and 
free-livers to be the moſt eaſy of acceſs, and ſuſcep- 
tible of friendſhip ; and being naturally of a chearful 
temper and lively imagination, he ſoon became much 
careſſed by them, and grew daily in friendſhip with 
theſe gay gentlemen and their acquaintance. 

He continued this courſe of life not only from in- 
clination, but with a view of procuring trade, a me- 
thod which he found ſucceeded with ſome others : 
but it was attended with very bad conſequences, for 
in a few years it produced a material alteration in his 
health, He grew exceeding fat, ſhort-breathed, le- 
thargic, and liſtleſs. He was ſwelled to ſuch an enor- 
mous lize, that if he ſtepped into his chariot with the 
leaſt alertneſs, he was ready to faint away for want of 
breath. He was not ahle to walk up more than one 
pair of ſtairs at at a time without extreme pain and 
blowing. He laboured, likewiſe, under a nervous 
and ſcorbutic diſorder to the moſt violent degree; and 
in ſhort, his life was a mere burthen to him. | 

Having tried all the power of medicine in vain, he 
at length reſolved to uſe a milk and vegetable diet. 
This produced the delired effect: his ſize was re- 
duced to almoſt one third ; he recovered his ſtrength, 
activity and chearfulneſs, with the free and perfect 
uſe of his faculties; and by a regular obſervance of 
his regimen, he reached to a mature period, for he 
died at Bath in the year 1748, in the 72d year of his 
age. | 
"He was a fellow of the college of phyſicians at Edin- 
burgh, and of the royal ſociety in London. He fa- 
voured the public with many writings, which have 
been well received, and gone through various editions. 


James BIA, M. A. was born and bred in Fife- 
ſhire, where he was ordained and beneficed in the 
epiſcopal church ; but neither the time of his birth, 
or the place of his education, are recorded. 

Meeting with ſome diſcouragements under an un- 
ſettled ſtate of affairs, and having a proſpect of diſ- 
charging the miniſterial function more uſefully elſe- 
where, he quitted his preferments, and came to Eng- 
land, ſometime towards the latter end of the reign of 
Charles II. 

It was not long before he was taken notice of by 
Dr. Compton, then biſhop of London, who prevailed 
on him to go as miſſionary to Virginia, about the 
year 1685, where, by his regular converſation, exem- 
plary conduct, and unwearied labours in the work of 
the miniſtry, he did great ſervice to religion, and 
gained univerſal and deſerved reputation. 

Dr. Compton, being ſufficiently«atisfied of his true 
and great worth, made choice of him, about the year 
1689, as his commiſlary for Virginia, Though this 

„ 5 


high office required great attention, yet it did not 


take him off from his paſtoral care, but, on the co 

ry, rendered him the moſt ſhin: . 8 
9 1 ſt ſhining example to the reſt 

While his thoughts were engaged in doin 5 

his office, he obſerved, with 2 that * 
of ſchools, and proper ſeminaries for religion and 
learning, was ſuch a damp on all great attempts for 
the propagation of the goſpel, that little could be ex. 
pected till that obſtacle was removed. 

He therefore formed the deſign of erecting and en- 
dowing a college at Williamſburgh in Virginia, (the 
capital of that country) for profeſſors and ſtudents in 
academical learning. To effect this he ſet on foot a 
voluntary ſubſcription, which amounted to a conſider. 
ble ſum ; but this not being ſufficient to anſwer the 
intended purpoſes, he came over to England, in 
1693, to ſolicit aſſiſtance from the court. Queen 
Mary was ſo well pleaſed with the deiign, thai the 
eſpouſed it with a particular zeal ; and king William 
allo readily concurred with the queen, 

Accordingly, a patent was paſſed for erecting and 
endowing a college by the name of The William 
and Mary College ;”” and Mr. Blair, who concerted 
the deſign, and was the principal means of its bein 
carried into execution, was appointed preſident. He 
was, belides, rector of Williamſburgh, and preſident 
of the council in that colony. 

He continued preſident of the college near fifty 
years, and a miniſter of the goſpel upwards of ſixty, 
He was a faithful labourer in God's vineyard from firſt 
to laſt ; an ornament to his profeſſion and his ſeveral 
offices; and in a good old age went to enjoy the prize 
of his high calling, in the year 1743. 


Colin MacLaukin, an eminent mathematician 
and philoſopher, was born in Fifeſhire, in the 
month of February, 1698. After being inſtructed in 
grammar-learning by a private tutor, he was ſent to 
the univerſity of Glaſgow, where he continued five 
years, and applied himſelf to ſtudy with almoſt un- 
paralleled afliduity. 

His great genius for mathematical learning diſco- 
vered itſelf ſo early as at twelve years of age, when 
having accidentally met with an Euclid in a friend's 
chamber, he became, in a few days, maſter of the 
firſt fix books without any aſſiſtance; and it is certain 
that in his ſixteenth year he had invented many of 
the propoſitions, which were afterwards publiſhed un- 
der the title of Geometrica Organica.“ In his 
ſeventeenth year he took the degree of maſter of arts; 
on which occaſion ke compoſed and publicly defended 
a theſis, on The Power of Gravity,” with great 
applauſe. 

After this he quitted the univerſity, and retired to 
the country ſeat of his uncle, (who had the care of 
his education, his parents having been ſome time 
dead) where he ſpent about two years in purſuing his 
favourite ſtudies ; but in 1717 he offered himſelf a 
candidate for the profeſſorſhip of mathematics in the 
Mariſchal College of Aberdeen, and obtained it after 
ten days trial with a very able competitor. 

In 1722 lord Polwarth, plenipotentiary of the king 
of Great Britain at the congreſs of Cambray, engag- 
ed Mr. Maclaurin to go as tutor and companion to 
his eldeſt ſon, who was then to ſet out on his travels. 
After a ſhort ſtay at Paris, and viliting ſome other 
towns in France, they ſettled in Lorrain, where Mr. 
Maclaurin wrote his piece “on the percuſſion of bo- 
dies,” which gained him the prize of the royal aca- 
demy of ſciences for the year 1724. But his pupil 
dying ſoon after at Montpelier, he returned immedi- 
ately to his profeſſorſhip at Aberdeen. 

He had been but a ſhort time ſettled here, when he 
received an invitation to Edinburgh, the curators of 
that univerſity being deſirous that he ſhould ſupply the 
place of Mr, Janes Gregory, whoſe great age and in- 
firmities had rendered him incapable of teaching. 

Mr. Maclaurin had, on this occaſion, ſome diffi- 
culties to encounter, arifing from competitors, who 
had great intereſt with the patrons of the univerſity, 


and alſo from the want of an additional fund to ſup- 
port 
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port the dignity of the office. But theſe obſtacles 
were at length ſurmounted by the receipt of two let- 
ters from Sir Iſaac Newton. In one of theſe, addreſ- 
{ed to the then lord provoſt of Edinburgh, Sir Iſaac 
expreſſes himſelf thus: I am glad to underſtand 
« that Mr. Maclaurin is in good repute among you 
« for his ſkill in mathematics, for I think he deſerves 
« it very well: and to ſatisfy you that I do not flat- 
« ter him, and alſo to encourage him to accept the 
« place of aſſiſting Mr. Gregory in order to ſucceed 
« him, I am ready, if you pleaſe to give me leave, 
« to contribute 201. per angum towards a proviſion 
« for him, till Mr. Gre 58 place becomes vacant, 
« if I live ſo long, and i will pay it to his order in 
« London.” ws: 3 0 

In the month of November, 1725, he was intro- 
duced into the univerſity profeſſor of mathematics; as 
was at the ſame time his learned colleague and inti- 
mate friend, Dr. Alexander Monro, profeſſor of 
anatomy. After this the. mathematical claſſes became 
very conſiderable, there being upwards of one hundred 
oung gentlemen attending his lectures every year: 
theſe being of different ſtandings and proficiency, he 
was obliged to divide them into four or five claſſes, 
each of which he employed a full hour every day, 
from the firſt of November to the firſt of June. 
Beſides the labours of his public profeſſion, he had 

frequently many other employments and avocations. 

If an uncommon experiment was madeany where, the 
curious were deſirous of having it repeated by Mr. 
Maclaurin : if an eclipſe or a comet was to be ob- 
ſerved, his teleſcopes were always in readineſs. 
In 1733 he married Anne, the daughter of Mr. 
Walter Stewart, ſolicitor-general to his late majeſty 
for Scotland; by whom he had ſeven children, of 
which two ſons and three daughters, together with 
his wife, ſurvived him. 3 

In 1734 Dr. Berkely, biſhop of Cloyne, publiſhed 
a piece, called . The Analyſt,” in which he took oc- 
caſion, from ſome diſputes that had ariſen concerning 
the grounds of the fluxionary method, to explode the 
method itſelf, and alſo to charge mathematicians in 
general with infidelity in religion. 

Mr. Maclaurin thought himſelf included in this 
charge, and began an anſwer to the biſhop's book; 
but, as he proceeded, ſo many diſcoveries, ſo many 


new theories and problems occurred to him, that in- 


ſtead of a vindicatory pamphlet, his work came out a 
Compleat Syſtem of Fluxions, with their application 
to the moſt conſiderable problems in geometry and 
natural philoſophy. This work was publiſhed at 
Edinburgh in 1742, in two volumes quarto; and as 
it coſt him infinite pains, ſo it is the moſt conſiderable 
of all his works, and does him the moſt infinite ho- 
nour. 

In the mean time he was continually obliging the 
public with ſome new performance or obſervation, 
many of which were publithed in the Sth and 6th vo- 
lumes of the Medical Eſſays at Edinburgh; and ſome 
of them were likewiſe publiſhed in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions. 

He was always ready to give his aſſiſtance in con- 
triving and promoting any ſcheme which might con- 
tribute to the ſervice of his country. When the earl 
of Morton went, in 1739, to Orkney and Shetland, 
in order to viſit his eſtates there, he defired Mr. Mac- 
laurin to aſſiſt him in ſettling the geography of thoſe 
countries, which had been very erroneous in the 
maps ; to examine their natural hiſtory, ſurvey the 
coaſts, and take the meaſure of a degree of the meri- 
dian. Mr. Maclaurin's family affairs, and other con- 
nections, would not permit him to do this: however, 
he drew a memorial of what he thought neceſſary to 
be obſerved, furniſhed the proper inſtruments, and 
recommended Mr. Short, the famous optician, as a 
proper perſon for conducting them. 

Mr. Maclaurin had another ſcheme for the improve- 
ment of geography and navigation of a more exten- 
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in the 48th year of his age. 
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ſive nature; which Was, the opening a paſſ: | 
Greenland to the Sea to the 4 — 8 That _ 
a paſſage might be found, he was fo fully perſuaded, 
that he has been heard to ſay, if his fituation would 
admit of ſuch adventures, he would undertake the 
voyage, even at his own expence. But when ſchemes 


| for 2 it were laid before the parliament in 1744, 


and himſelf conſulted, by ſeveral perſons of hi 
concerning them, before he — finiſh — 
rials he propoſed to ſend, the premium was limited to 
a north-weſt paſſage; and Mr. Maclaurin uſed to re- 
gret that the ord wo wes Inſerted, hecauſe he thought 
a paſſage, if at all to be : 7 1 
3 > my e found; muſt lie not fat 
In 1745, having been very active in fortifyi 

; L . ortif 

city of Edinburgh againſt the rebel army, he — — 


where he was invited by Dr. Herring, then archbji 

of York, to reſide with him — 2 his —— 
country. © Here, ſays ho in a letter to one of his 
5 * 1 — as a man can do, who is ig- 
norant of the ſtate of his famil 

NG of his country. — - 15 bes — the 
In this expedition, however, being ex ſed to- cold 
and, hardſhips, and naturally of a — — _ 
conſtitution, was laid ide Youn dation of a diſorder 
that put an end to his life. It was a dropſy in the 
belly, of which he died on the 14th of J 


There is a circumſtance recorde 
place juſt before his life departed, — — 
to have poſſeſſed great philoſophic ſerenity and 
ſtrength of reaſon ; and this was, deſiring Dr. Monro 
to account for a phenomenon he then obſerved in 
himſelf, viz. “ flathes of fire ſeeming to dart from 
- 2 125 89 * 22 time, his ſight was 

- at he cou iſtingui 
« _ from another.” - age SENT 3 
He is ſaid to have been a ve 00d as well a8 3 
very great man, and worthy of mn as Lell a. * 
miration. His peculiar merit as a philoſopher Was, 
that all his ſtudies were accommodated to general 
utility ; and we find, in many parts of his works, ap- 
plications, even of the moſt abſtruſe theories to the 
perfecting of mechanical arts. He had reſolved. for 
the ſame purpoſe, to compoſe a courſe of practical 
mathematics, and to reſcue ſeveral uſeful branches of 
that ſcience from the bad treatment they often met 
with in leſs ſkilful hands. But all this was prevented 
by his death, unleſs we reckon, as a part of his inten- 
ded work, the tranſlation of Dr. Gregory's Practical 
Geometry, which he reviſed, and publiſhed with ad 
N 1 ns year 1746. - 
n his life-time, however, he had fr | 

tunities of ſerving his friends and his bes 55 is 
great ſkill and knowledge, Whatever difficulty OC- 
curred concerning the conſtructing or perfecting of 
machines, the working of mines, the improvement 
of manufactures, the conveying of water, or an 
other public work, he was ready and willing to 2 hlt 
it. He was likewiſe employed to ſettle ſome diſputes 
of conſequence that had ariſen at Glaſgow concernin 
the gauging of veſſels, and for that purpoſe preſented 
to the commiſſioners af exciſe two elaborate memo- 
rials, with their demonſtrations, containing rules b 
which the officers now at. He made alſo Aruba 
tions relating to the proviſion now eſtabliſhed by law 
for the children and widows of the Scotch clergy, and 
of the profeſſors in the univerſities, entitling them to 
certain annuities and ſums, on the annual voluntar 
payment of a certain ſum by the incumbent. a 

In ſhort, it may be ſaid of Mr, Maclaurin, that 
od he lived to ſome purpoſe, which can hardly be 
ſaid of thoſe, how uncommon ſoever their abilities 
and attainments, who ſpend their whole time in ab- 
ſtract ſpeculations, and produce nothing to the real 
uſe and ſervice of their fellow-creatures. 
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liged to fly from thence . to! the north of England, 


une, 1746, 
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CHAP, VII. 


ARGYLESHIRE; PERTHSHIRE; FORFARSHIRE, 
or Angus; KINCARDINSHIRE, or Mraxxs; 
and ABERDEENSHIRE 


—_— * 


um.. - 


, : 
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This diſtrict of Scotland comprehends part of the Highlands, properly f called, and part of that diſtrict 
which was antiently inhabited by the Pits. , It is bounded on the eaſt by the German Ocean; on the 
weſt by the Iriſh Sea; on the north by the ſhires of Inverneſs, Murray and Bamff; and on the ſouth 


5 by the ſhires of Fife, Stirling and Dumbarton. 


e 
MWotural Hiſtory of ARGYLESHIRE, Ke. ; 


T's air and ſoil of theſe ſhires differ according 
= to their reſpective ſituations. In Argyleſhire 
( 


hich is part of the Highlands, and where the Erſe 
language is ſpoken) the air is exceeding cold, and 
the ſoil in general harſh or barren. The face of the 
country affords a very wild and difmal proſpect of 
hills, rocks and huge mountains, * as it were, 
upon each other in à ſtupendous and dreadful diſor- 
der. Some of the vales and flat parts are cultivated 
for different kinds of grain, and on the mountains 
are fed prodigious numbers of black cattle, which run 
wild as well in winter as ſummer. The heaths and 
woods, of which there are many, afford ſhelter for 


deer, roebucks, and moſt kinds of game. The whole 


ſhire is well watered by rivers, brooks and lakes, 
which, with the locks, bays, and harbours on the 
coaſt, produce an abundance of various kinds of fiſh; 
but the innate wealth of the fhire is dug from the 
bowels of the mountains, conſiſting of iron, copper, 
lead, and other metals and minerals. 

That part of the ſhire of Perth which is included 
in the Highlands is much the ſame as Argylethire, 
the ſoil being moſtly barren, and of little uſe ex- 
cept for the feeding of cattle; but the Lowland 
parts are well cultivated, and agreeably diverſified 
with paſture grounds, corn fields, woods, plantations, 
incloſures, &c. It is alſo well watered with rivers, 
the principal of which are the Tay, the Keith, and 


the lerne. 


The Tay, which is the largeſt river in Scotland, 


derives its ſource from the mountains of Braidalbin, 
ſpreads itſelf into a lake called Loch Tay, fifteen 
miles in length, and fix in breadth ; and, after a 


winding courſe of forty miles, in the courſe of which | 


it is ſwelled by many brooks and rivulets, ir ends in 
the Frith of Tay, a broad, navigable inlet, which 
opens to the ſea, not far from the Bay of St. An- 
drews. 

The river Keith is famous for its ſalmon fiſhery, 
and its ſteep cataract near the Blair of Drummond, 
the noiſe of which is ſo loud as to deafen thoſe who 
approach it. 

The lerne riſes from Locherne, a lake ſeven miles 
long in the mountainous part of the ſhire called Stra- | 


— 


thearne. This river, after a courſe of 34 miles from 
eaſt to weſt, in the courſe of which it feceives many 
ſtreams and riyùlets, falls into the Tay at Abernethy, 
In many parts of Perthſhire are found lead; iron 
and copper ores, with ſome lapis calaminaris ; but 
the principal commerce of the fhire conſiſts in corn, 


* 


linen, and black cattle. 
The ſhires of Forfar, Kincardin and Aberdeen, are 


all, in general, well cultivated, and yield good har- 
veſts of wheat, rye, oats and barley. The hills af- 
ford paſture for black cattle, horſes, ſheep, and deer; 
and the heaths and woods abound with moſt ſorts of 


| game. The ſea and rivers ſwarm with fiſh, and in 
ſome of the rivers in Aberdeenſhire are found muſſels 


that contain large pearls of a fine colour. This ſhire 


| alſo affords quarries. of ſpotted marble, lime-ftone, 


flint and flate; and there are ſprings of allum water, 
and veins of ſtone, from which altum is extracted by 


' boiling. The ſhire of Forfar likewiſe produces great 


one and ſlate. 


penty of lead and iron, together with quarries of tree- 
The inhabitants of theſe ſhires differ greatly in 


| their manners. In Argyleſhire they are far more 
: ſimple than in thoſe parts where trade and commerce 


flouriſh, Unacquainted with the delicacies of lifc, 
Oy are ready, at all times, to ſpare a little of its ne- 
ceſſaries to thoſe who viſit them, and no people in the 
world are more hoſpitable to ſtrangers. 

The ſame may be faid of that part of Perthſhire 
which is included in the Highlands, and in the Low- 
land parts of it the people, although converſant with 
trade and commerce, are ſtrangers to many of the 


| vices ſo predominant in other parts of the iſland, 


In the ſhires of Forfar, Kincardin, and Aberdeen, 


we meet with all ſorts of people, as inuſt be the cafe 


where commerce is carried on in an extenſive manner. 

In Aberdeenſhire, particularly in the capital, the 
women are eſteemed more handſome than thoſe of 
any other parts of Scotland. They have fomething 
of an agreeable vivacity in their countenances, ſeldom 
met with in a northern climate : their converſation is 
lively, and they ſeldom ſink into trifling abſurdities, 
or diſpoſe of themſelves at too cheap a rate. They 
obſerve a regular modeſty before marriage, and main- 
tain ſuch a dignity after it as does honour both to 


' themſelves and huſbands. 


In the three laſt mentioned ſhires, as well as ſome 
more to the north, the epiſcopal religion has been 
always more predominant than in any other parts of 


Scotland. The cauſe of this ſingularity is evident to 
| thoſe 
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thoſe who ſtudy the hiſtory of the laſt century. In 
the reigns of Charles I. and II. the epiſcopal clergy 
in the north of Scotland were not only learned, but 
alſo pious, and faithful in the diſcharge of their duty 
as miniſters of the goſpel. Whereas thoſe in the 
ſouth and weſt (to uſe Biſhop Burnet's words) were 
looſe ſcandalous fellows, deſtitute of knowledge, and 
a diſgrace to their profeſſion. 

The conduct of the clergy will always make a ſtrik- 
ing impreſſion on the lives of their people, and where 
their practice is only a comment on their doctrine, 
the people become wiſer and better, | 


greſs that preſbyterianiſm has made in theſe parts, 
where, if it were not from the legal emoluments arif- 


would be able to ſubſiſt. 


8 E C r. I. 
Tepographical Daſcription of Ax yIESsHRE, &c. 


ON entering the ſhire of Argyle, the firſt place that || ſpend the Sunday in the public and private duties of 


engages the attention of a traveller is LocyuFive, religion. Indeed the people in general are ſoattentive 


| to their duty in this particular, that ſome of the poor- 
of the ſea, about thirty miles in length, and not more 


called by ſome a lake, but it is more properly an arm 


than two broad. The herring fiſhery is carried on 
here to great advantage, prodigious ſhoals of thoſe 
fiſh coming annually. into the water about the month 
of September. They are taken and ſent in boats to 


the Frith of Clyde, where they are either ſalted and | Argyleſhire, called Cowal; but it does not contain 


| any thing remarkable, having no town, except a 


barrelled up, or ſold by retail to the people of the 

country. ed 147 0 „ln 
At the narroweſt part of this piece of water is a 

handſome ſtone. bridge of three arches. It was built 


at the expence of the government, becauſe one of the 


military roads, contrived by General Wade, runs 
through this part of the country. 

On the banks of Lochfine are ſeveral delightful 
ſpots planted with Scotch firs; and near them are 
ſome handſome houſes belonging to the Highland 
gentry, who know how to improve their eſtates to the 
beſt advantage. 

CAMPBELLTOWN, the only place of note in this 
part of the ſhire, is a flouriſhing town, having a ſafe 
and convenient harbour for ſhipping. The houſes are 
tolerably well built of ſtone, and from the trade having 
of late years greatly increaſed, the town is at preſent 
exceeding populous. The whole neighbourhood is 
:nterſperſed with villages, and the people in common 
ſpeak both Erſe and Engliſh. 

' INvERARY, the chief town of the ſhire, and the 
place where the aſſizes and ſheriffs courts are held, is 
ſituated in a very romantic manner on the banks of a 
ſmall river called the Eira. It was formerly a place of 
great repute, but it is at preſent greatly decayed. The 
* houſe where the aſlizes are held is a tolerable conve- 
nient ſtructure, but neither that nor any other pub- 
lic building in the place admits of particular deſcrip- 
tion, 

Archibald, late duke of Argyle, intended to have 
built a new town on. the ſpot where the old one 
ſtands ; but that nobleman laid the plan at a time of 
life when he was too far advanced in years to ſee it 
accompliſhed. However, he built a few houſes, and 
eſtabliſhed an inn for the benefit of travellers, in the 
ſame manner as thoſe in England. 

This town being formerly the chief ſeat of the Ar- 
gyle family, one of their anceſtors built a ſtately caſtle 
here; but duke Archibald ordered it to be pulled 
down, and at a great expence erected a new ſtructure 
in its ſtead, It is built in a ſquare form, with a tur- 
ret at each end, and a dome in the center, to throw 
light into the ſtair-caſe below. The whole is ex- 
ceeding ſtrong, being built of a reddiſh ſtone only 
found in the Highlands. Beſides the ſtate-room and 
galleries, there are eighteen bed-chambers, on the 
Attic ſtory, all of which are furniſhed in the moſt 
elegant manner; and the gardens belonging to the 
houſe are laid out with great taſte and judgment. 

Near the manſion is a lofty mountain, from whence 
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there is a moſt extenſive proſpect over the different 

branches of the ſea, the beautiful lakes interſperſed 
on iſlands, and the plantations in its neighbour- 
ood. 

K1LMoORE is a ſmall town ſituated about five miles 
from Inverary. It is a place of conſiderable anti- 
quity, and was formerly the feat of a biſhop, when 
popery and epifcopacy were the eftabliſhed religions 
in Scotland. At prefent it is only a poor decayed 
place, and although pleaſantly ſituated on a ſmall ri- 


| ver, which falls into the Lochtine, yet it does not 


contain any thing that merits particular deſcription. 
To this, and this alone, is owing the ſmall pro- 


The whole of this neighbourhood is as well ſitu- 


| ated for commerce as any part of the Britiſh do- 


| minions, and the prodigious number of herrings 
ing from their fixed falaries, few of the miniſters | 


taken on the coaſt are great ſources of wealth to the 
inhabitants. The boats go out towards the evening, 
and continue till they have taken their proper quan- 


{| tity. Every boat has a man employed in playing the 
1 bagpipe, which makes an agreeable melody when 


there are forty or fifty boats together; but this is 


| I! only on the working days, for as ſoon as Saturday 


evening approaches, they all make to the ſhore, and 


eſt peaſants here are better acquainted with the prin- 


| ciples of religion, as contained in the ſacred ſcriptutes, 


than ſome. of their opulent neighbours in the ſouth, 


| who have had a thouſand times greater advantages. 


A little to the ſouth of Kilmore lies the diviſion of 


very ſmall one, called DunooNn, where the biſhop of 
this dioceſe had formerly a ſeat. At that time it was 
of ſome repute, but it has been long decayed, and-is 
at . chiefly inhabited by fiſhermen, HS 

n the neighbourhood of Dunoon are many poor 
villages built of turf and covered with thatch, where 
the people live as well ſecured from the inclemehcy of 


| the weather as thoſe in the beſt towns and cities, and, 


in reality, poſſeſs more ſolid enjoyments. 
Argyle, properly fo called, is another diſtrict ſepa- 


| rated from Cowal by a ſmall river that is nameleſs. 


It was famous in former times for the caſtle of Dun- 
ſtaffnage, ſituated in a moſt delightful plain, ſurroun- 
ded on all fides by lofty mountains, except where it 
is open to the ſea. 

It is not to be doubted but this place was the prin- 
cipal reſidence of the Scottiſh kings before they con- 
quered the Picts : but we muſt not believe, with 
Hector Boethius, that ſome of thofe kings were bu- 
ried here before the incarnation. 

The whole diſtrict, called Argyle, is beautifully 
interſperſed with hills, lakes and iſlands, which, with 
the proſpect of the ſea, render it exceeding delight- 
ful, and more worthy the real notice of a traveller, 
than many of the moſt admired ſcenes in foreign 

arts. 

The valley, called GLENURQUHART, is well culti- 
vated, and produces the beſt of oats and other grain. 
It is well watered with ſerpentine rivers, among 
which the principal one is called Urquhart. It forms 
a ſmall iſland, in which is the church and miniſter's 
houſe, both ſituated in the moſt romantic and de- 
lightful manner. In the church-yard are ſeveral 
monuments of great antiquity, to the memory of ſome 
of the Highland clans, particularly the M“ Gregors, 
and there is no doubt but ſome of them have ſtood 
ever ſince the firſt introduction of chriſtianity into 


theſe parts. 


A little to the ſouth of Urquhart is the beautiful 
lake called Loch Awg, near which is KILcHURN 


| CASTLE, one of the ſeats of the earl of Braidalbin. 


It is built in a very handſome manner, and adorned 
with pleaſant gardens and the moſt beautiful inclo- 
ſures, 

The lake of Loch Awe is about thirty miles in 
length, pleaſantly variegated with ſmall iſlands; and 
the fides are ſhaded with woods at the bottom of 
lofty mountains. 

In one of the iflands on this lake are till * be 
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ſeen ſome remains of Druidical monuments, Here 
are alſo the ruins of a caſtle, with the remains of a 
convent; and at preſent many of the people in the 


neighbouring villages bury their dead in it, according 


to the cuſtom of their forefathers, who always made 
choice of ſuch places, — prevent the wolves from 
ing up the dead bodies. EL 
2 — ſo many remains, both of Chriſtian and 
Heathen antiquities, in this part of the country, that 
had the antient Scottiſh hiſtorians enquired into their 
origin, without ſpending their time to invent fables, 
we ſhould not be reduced to ſuch difficulties as we 
are in ſtudying the origin and conſtitution of this 
tain. 
be un place we have to mention before we leave 
this ſhire is a lofty hill called the Black Mountain, 
of which there is an advantageous view in travelling 
from the lake of Loch Awe towards the borders of 
Perthſhire. This is one of the higheſt hills in Bri- 
tain, and yet the military way is cut through one fide 


I e eat expence. | 
of r — beautifully diverfifted with 
fmall woods of pine or Scottiſh fir. 

Aregyleſhire is the ſeat of a provincial fynod, conſiſt- 
ing of five preſbyteries and forty-nine pariſhes. It 
gives the title of Duke and Earl to the noble —_ 
of Campbell, the moſt powerful of all the Scotti 
nobility. The duke of Argyle is, by hereditary right, 

at maſter of the king's houſhold in Scotland, ad- 
miral of the Weftern Iſtes, general of Dunoon Caſtle, 
and, before the juriſdictions were aboliſhed, enjoyed 
other hereditary offices, which rendered him too pow- 
erful as the ſubje& of a limited monarchy. He til] 
poſſeſſes ſome royalties ; and his vaſſals, even of the 
name of Campbell, are ſo numerous, and his influence 
extends ſo far, that he could, on occaſion, bring three 
or four thouſand fighting men into the field. In ge- 
neral the ſhire is peopled by this clan; and in it are 
many ſeats belonging to gentlemen who hold them of 
the duke, and pride themſelves on being deſcended 


from his family. 


P ERT HS HIR E. 
T Hs ſhire, if not larger than that of Argyle, is at 


ual to it ; but in many places it 1s more 
— — cultivated. It is alſo, like Argyle 
and ſome other fhires in Scotland, divided into ſeveral 
diſtricts, and partly inhabited by Highlanders, and 
| wlanders. 
232 diſtrict, called BRAIDALBIN, ad- 
joins to the ſhire of Argyle. It is wholly inhabited 
by Highlanders, who, in former times, were reckoned 
the moſt ferocious of all the clans. And here it may 
not be improper to take notice of the methods uſed by 
the chiefs to aſſemble their 'vaſſals in the ignorant 
ages, when the feudal law exiſted in this part of the 
1 d. 


chieftain intended to make war on his 
as, he took a pole in his hand, bloody at one 
end, and burnt at the other, and gave it to one of his 
vaſſals, who, running with it full ſpeed, delivered it 
to the next he met, and ſo on from one to the other, 
till all the vaſſals were ſummoned. The reaſon of 
one end being dipped in blood was, to ſhew, that war 
was declared; and the burnt end pointed out that 
thoſe who refuſed 4 _ in the army would have 

deftroye re. |; 

chere = — 7 — of the moſt antient cuſtoms 
in Europe, and ſeems to have been invented by a fe- 
rocious and barbarous people. It continued to be 
practiſed in many parts of the Highlands till the revo- 
lution; and even in the rebellion in 174.5 the pole was 
taken up by ſome unknown perſon in Braidalbin, and 
carried over an extent of 32 miles; but all the High- 
landers of this diſtrict were, like their chief, the earl 


of Braidalbin, loyal to the government. 


The neighbourhood | 


— 


— 


* 
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In the diſtrict of Braidalbin are man beauti 
rivers, woods and lakes, but no bildings 3 
peniſes 3 _ a noble ſeat belonging to the 
earl of Braidalbin, a branch of the nobl Joy 
family of Campbell. Pn Nga 

To the ſouth of Braidalbin is another diſtrict of 
this ſhire, called MonTertn, from the river Teith, 


| which runs through it, and falls into the lake Lochlo- 


mond. It has alſo another beautiful river 

lan, on the eaſt ſide of which is . 
; DuMBLaine, an agreeable town, pleaſantly ſituated 
in a fine plain, with hills on the eaſt in the form of a 
creſcent. In this town David J. King of Scotland 
founded a convent for canons regular, of which there 
are ſtill ſome remains. He alſo made this place the 
reſidence of a biſhop, and built a ſtately cathedrat, 


the weſt end of which is till ſtanding, and at preſent 
| uſed as a place of worthip by the inhabitants. 


At a ſmall diſtance from the church are the rums of 
the bilhop's palace, a magnificent ſtructure, and for- 
merly fortified as a caſtle. 

A few miles from Dumbtaine is the fine feat of the 
lord Strathallan ; but it does not contain any thing 
that merits particular deſcription. - | 
About five miles to the north-weſt of Dumblaine 
is ARDKINLESs, the feat of Sir James Campbell. It 
is ſituated on a riſing ground, near the river Allen 
and ſurrounded with extenſtve gardens and deautiful 
plantations. 

To the eaſt of Dumblaine is a place called 8HrRI FT 
MUIR, an extenſive common, where the duke of Ar. 
gyle came to an engagement with the rebels in 1 15. 

On the 12th of November the duke marched from 
Stirling, with about three thouſand men, whom he 
drew up in order of battle at this place; but he was 
not properly flanked, either on the right or left. 
which had like to have proved fatal both to himſelf 
and the nation. 

Theclans of the center and right wing of the ene- 
my, commanded by Glengary and Clanronald, 
charged the left of the king's army, ſword in hand, 
with ſuch fury, that in a few minutes both horſe and 
foot were put to flight, and general Whitham, who 
commanded the diviſion, fled to Stirling, where he 
pread the alarm that the royal army was cut to pieces 
by the rebels. 

In the mean time the duke of Argyle, at the head 
of the Scots Greys and another regiment of dragoons, 
charged the rebels, and drove them above a mile be- 


| fore him. They attempted to rally ſeveral times, ſo 


that the duke was obliged to preſs them as hard as 
poſſible, in order to keep them in a ſtate of confuſion. 

General Wightman followed the duke with three 
regiments of foot ; but before he had advanced far he 
was attacked in the rear by the clans who had return - 
ed from purſuing Whitham. 

The duke, ſeeing the danger Wightman was in, 
wheeled about to his aſſiſtance, and both armies lay 
oppoſite to each other till evening, when the rebels 
retreated to Perth, and the duke to Stirling. 

This was rather a ſkirmiſh than a battle, but as it 
happened on the ſame day the rebels were defeated at 
Preſton in Lancaſhire, ſo it contributed to put an end 
to the rebellion. | 

The next diſtrict we come to in this ſhire is STRA- 
THEARNE, fo called from the river Earn, which runs 
through it. This is one of the moſt beautiful vallies 
in Scotland, being finely diverſified with ſeveral ſmall 
towns, villages, and gentlemens' ſeats ; and the fields 
being well cultivated produce great quantities of the 
moſt excellent grain, 

CRIEF, the next place we come to in this diſtrict, is 
ſituated on the great military road leading from Perth 
to Stirling. It is particularly noted for having a great 
fair for the ſale of Highland cattle, which are bought 
up partly by the Lowlanders, and partly by drovers 
from the northern counties of England. 

A little to the ſouth-eaſt of Crief is a ſmall, but 
agreeable, village called BLAcKFoRD, but it does not 
contain any thing remarkable. 


AUCHTERARDER was formerly a town of ſome re- 
pute, 


ScoTLAND.] 


pute, but of late years it has greatly fallen to decay, 
and is at preſent only remarkable for having in it ſome 
remains of a Roman camp. 


In the neighbourhood of this ſeat is CAS TEE DrRum- 


MOND, the forfeited ſeat of the late earl of Perth, who 
aſſumed the title of Duke, in conſequence of a patent 
from the pretender. He engaged in the late rebellion, 
and was wounded at the battle of Culloden, from 
whence he made his eſcape, and got on board a ſhip, 
but died at ſea a few days after. The caſtle, having 
been long neglected, is at preſent in a very ruinous 
condition. 

At a ſmall village called TuLLIiBaRDINE, ſituated 
on the banks of the river Earn, is a fine ſeat belonging 
to the duke of Athol; but it has of late years been 
greatly neglected, the preſent duke having chiefly re- 
ſided at Dunkeld, | 

A little to the eaſt of this village is CasTLe Dur- 
LIN, the ſeat of the earl of Kinnoul, a branch of the 
noble family of Hay. It is ſituated on the north fide 
of the vale of Strathearne, on the edge of a ſteep 
glen. At preſent only a ſingle tower remains of the 
old caſtle, the reſt being modernized. It is, however, 
a very ſpacious and handſome ſtructure; and the 
rooms are more elegantly furniſhed than thoſe of any 
other ſeat in this ſhire. The gallery is ornamented 
with many excellent paintings done by the beſt Italian 
artiſts, among which are the agen; + 

A fine head of a ſecular prieſt, by Titian. 

St. Nicholas bleſſing three children. 

Two fine pieces of cattle, by Roſa de Tivoli. 

Sir George Hay, in the armour worn in 1640; 
done at Rome by L. Ferdinand. 

Robert Harley, earl of Oxford, in his robes, as 
firſt lord of the treaſury. 

The fecond earl 4 Kinnoul, a fine painting by 


Vandyke. 
A beautiful painting of Hay, earl of Carliſle in the 


laſt century, by Janſen. | 
Samuel Butler, author of Hudibras, by Sir Peter 


Lely. 
A fine head of Spencer. 
Rubens's head, by himſelf. 
The old Counteſs of Deſmond, by Rembrandt. 


Mrs. Tofts, in the character of St. Catherine, by | 


Sir Godfrey Kneller. 
Several hiſtorical pieces, and ſome beautiful land- 


ſcapes. 

The proſpects from this ſeat are exceeding delight- 
ful, and the gardens and plantations are laid out with 
a taſte and elegance that does honour to the noble 
proprietor. 

ear this place was fought a moſt bloody battle be- 
tween the Englith and the Scots, of which the fol- 
lowing are the particulars : 

In 1332, when the Engliſh took advantage of the 
minority of David Bruce king of Scotland by ſetting 
up Edward Baliol, as they had done his father, a 
competitor for the crown of Scotland, to aſſiſt him 
effectually, they ſent an army to lay the country 
waſte ; but it muſt be remembered that many of the 
Scottiſh barons aſſiſted in this unnatural enterprize. 

The earl of Murray, who was regent, — op an 
army into the field, and engaged the Engliſh near 
Caſtle Duplin, when great numbers on both fides 
were ſlain; but at length victory declared for the 
Engliſh. 

Baliol, however, did not enjoy his empty title 
above a year; for ſuch of the Scots as loved their 
country roſe in great numbers, and drove both him 
and the Engliſh ſouth of Stirling, where they were ſo 
3 harraſſed, that very few of them returned 

ome. 

In this action ſo many of the Scottiſh nobility were 
ſlain, particularly of the name of Hay, that the family 
would have been extinct, had not ſeveral of their 
wives been left at home pregnant. _ | 

ABERNETHY is a very antient town, fituated near 
the confluence of the rivers Earn and Tay. It was 
once the capital of the Pictiſh kingdom, but no re- 
mains of its antient grandeur are left, and at preſent 
it is little better than a poor village. 
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At a ſmall diſtance from Abernethy is a very an- 
tient monument, conſiſting of a pillar 75 feet bigh, 
and hollow at the top; but none of the Scottiſh hiſ- 
torians have given the leaſt account for what purpoſe 
it was erected. There is, however, no doubt but it 


> * 
muſt have been ſet up in memory of a victory obtain- 


ed over the Danes ſome time in the tenth century, 


for the rude workmanſhip is ſimilar to the architecture 
of that age; and it is well known that thoſe barba- 
rians were ſo often defeated by the Scots, that Scot- 
* was for many ages after called their burying 
place. 

About a mile from Abernethy, on the road leading 
towards Fifeſhire, are ſome remains of the famous 
croſs erected by the great Macduff, who aſſiſted Mal- 
colm Canmore againſt king Macbeth. It was endowed 
withall the privileges of a ſanctuary, and every perſon, 
let his crimes be ever ſo great, was ſafe from puniſh- 
ment in it, provided he could prove his deſcent in the 
ninth degree from that ear]. 

Leaving this piece of antiquity, the next thing that 
prelents itſelf is the hill of MoxvcRIEH, the proſpect 
from the top of which is the glory of Scotland, and 
well merits the eulogium given it tor the variety and 
richneſs of its views. On the ſouth and weſt appear 
the vale of Strathearne, with the ſeats of lord Kin- 
nou], lord Rollo, and. ſeveral private gentlemen ; the 
Carſe, or rich plain of Gowrie, Stormont Hills, and 


the hill of Kinnoul, whoſe vaſt cliff is remarkable for 


beautiful pebbles. The meanders of the river Earn, 


| which winds more, perhaps, than any other river to 


be met with, are moſt enlivening additions to the 


ſcene. The laſt turn it takes forms a fine peninſula - 


prettily planted, a little below which it joins the Tay, 
whoſe æſtuary lies full in view, the ſea cloſing the 
proſpect on this fide. 

To the north lies the town of Perth, with a view 
of part of its magnificent bridge; which, with the 
fine woods called Perth Parks, the vaſt plain of 
Straith- Tay, the winding of that noble river, its 
iſlands, and the grand boundary formed by the diſtant 
Highlands, finiſh this matchleſs ſcene. 


We are told by Tacitus, (one of the beſt hiſtorians 


that ever wrote) that when the Roman army under 
the command of Julius Agricola, came to this emi- 
nence, and ſaw the Tay, they exclaimed Ecce Tibe- 


| rium, that is, 4+ Behold the Liber!“ But the Tiber 


at Rome is far inferior to the Tay, only that it has the 
good fortune to be immortalized in the writings of 
the poets, RW | | 
Before we proceed to deſcribe that part of this exten- 
ſive ſhire called Perth in the antient records, we ſhall 
take notice of a diſtrict called ATHoL, which is ve 
mountainous, and chiefly inhabited by Highlanders. 
The firſt place that attracts our notice in this diſ- 
trict is TAYMoUTH, or, as it is called in antient re- 
cords, the Mouth of the Loch, where the earl of 
Braidalbin has his principal reſidence. Near the houſe 


is a fine walk along the banks of the Tay, where it 


receives the Lion, and the whole is ſnaded with tall 
trees that form a gothic arch, which is ſo roman- 
tic as to fill the mind with the moſt ſerious thoughts 
on the vanity of all imaginary enjoyments. Here th 
ſtudious may contemplate the beauties of nature, an 
form proper notions of their divine author, who, 
throughout the whole creation, has mixed inftruc- 
tion with pleaſure, and taught his creatures, while 
they admire his wiſdom, to adore his benevolence, 

The park belonging to this manſion is very exten- 
five, and well ſtocked with deer. On a riſing ground 
near the center of it is the Temple of Venus, a very 
curious ſtructure, from whence there is a moſt beau- 
tiful proſpect over Loch Tay, and the windings of 
the river. The houſe is moſt elegantly furnithed, 
and adorned with many curious paintings, particu- 
larly a genealogical tree of the family, with all the 
collateral branches, done in imitation of the famous 
one of the Medicean family, now in the Britiſh Mu- 
ſeum, by one Mr. Jameſon, an ingenious Scottiſh 
painter, In the library are many good books, and 
ſome curious manuſcripts, particularly relating to the 
heroic actions of the Campbells, 


9 K Adjoining 


774 | 
Adjoining to the houſe his lordſhip has built a ſmall 
village of about 50 or 60 houſes at his own expence, 
and all the people are allowed to live rent-free, on 
condition that they follow ſome mechanical employ- 
ment, which is of great ſervice to the place, becauſe 
the country people have an opportunity of coming 
here to buy ſuch articles as they are in want of, with- 
out being under the neceſſity of going fo far as Dun- 
keld or Perth. They are alſo obliged to keep their 
Houſes clean, and cultivate their gardens with proper 
induftry ; by which means they are made acquainted 
wh the arts of peace, and qualified as members of 

ociety. 

The whole lake of Loch Tay, (which is here ſeen 
to the greateſt advantage,) is ſurrounded with lofty 
mountains, except towards the ſouth ; and at the 
Northern extremity are the remains of an antient caſ- 
tle, which, with the wood on the fides, produce a 
pleafing effect on the eye of the ſpectator. . 

In the rocks, along the ſummits of the mountains, 
are great numbers of eagles neſts ; and the natives 
take the young ones by letting each other, in their 


turn, down by ropes, and pulling them up again. | 


This is a dangerous employment, for if the perſon 
who holds the rope ſhould let it give way, or the 
rock ſhould happen to gall it, the perſon who holds 
the baſket muſt be inevitably daſhed to pieces. 

On one part of the mountains are many remains of 
druidical ſuperſtitions, ſuch as ſtones ſet up where they 
worſhipped their idols, according to their notions in 
former times, before they were enlightened with the 
knowledge of the goſpel. 

At a ſmall diftance from where theſe monuments 
ſtand the river Tay burſts out from the lake with great 
violence, and falling over a rock, forms one of the 
moſt beautiful caſcades that can be imagined. 

Nearly oppoſite the earl of Braidalbin's ſeat, in the 
middle of the Tay, is a ſmall but very beautiſul 
iſland, in which are ftill the remains of an antient 
convent, founded by king Alexander I. and his queen 
Sybilla, one of the natural daughters of Henry I. 

he borders of this iſland are-ſhaded with trees along 
the edge of the river, which makes the whole have a 
very romantic appearance. 

To the eaſt of this delightful ſpot is the beautiful 
vale called Glen Lion, from the river Lion running 
through it. Here are many remains of antiquity, 
prey an old Scottiſh camp on the ſummit af a 

ill, where the people uſed to ſhelter themſelves when 
attacked by an enemy, and roll down ſtones on the 
invaders. | 

Buchannan, the Scottiſh hiſtorian, tells us, that in 
the reign of Robert II. a moſt bloody battle was 
fought here between the clans of M<Gregor and 
Mackays, when ſuch prodigious numbers were ſlain, 
that the colour of the river was changed red by human 

ore. . 

: But the greateſt curioſity in the Vale of Glen Lion 
is a Roman camp called Fortingal, or the Fort of the 
Gauls, and undoubtedly the place where Julius Agri- 
cola encamped the Roman army, before he engaged 
with the heroic Caledonians under the command of 
Galgacus. Mr. Gordon was of this opinion, and fo 
was the learned Mr. M*<Farlane.. Nor can we ſee how 
it ſhould be otherwiſe, for this place anſwers exactly 
to the deſcription given by Tacitus of that famous 
battle. The hills to which the Caledonians retreated 
after the battle are viſible on the north-weſt ; and Ho- 
reſtia, now called Angus, is on the ſouth-eaſt, where 
we are told the Roman general went to receive ſup- 
plies from his fleet, and ſtationed his forces during 
the winter. 

Leaving the Vale of Glen Lion, and proceeding to 
the ſouth-eaſt, we come to MounT ALEXANDER, or 
rather its ruins, the ſeat of the late Alexander Robert- 
fon of Struan, who had been concerned in all the re- 
bellions in Scotland, from the Revolution to the year 
1745. He had a promiſe under the great ſeal of Scot- 
land of a very extraordinary nature, for ſome ſervices 
he had done to the Campbells, namely, that he was 
allowed to attend the fortune of the Pretender, and 


| himſelf of that circumſtance, 


ww 
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was not to be ſubject to any puniſhment. He availed 

and though o 

moſt hardened Jacobites that erer lived, yet his —— 

— = 2 till 1745, but he was allowed to have 

a houſe on it, where he died in 1748, in th 

of his age. f Oy ao 
He was a man of ſome genius, and a volume of his 

poems were publiſhed after his death, ſome of which 

are tranſlations of the claſſics, and others Jacobitical 

ſatires. The following extracts will ſhew his abilities 


and principles. 
Epitaph on James II. 


Bright is his diadem in heav'n's abode, 

Who loſt his crown rather than change his God: 
While the perfidious wretch, who ſtole the prize. 
Pines in eternal dread of earth and ſkies, : 


Epitaph on Mary of Modena, queen of James II. 
and mother of the Pretender, buried in a con- 


vent in F rance. 


Here Britain's holy queen in death retir'd, 
Supports devotion which her life inſpir'd, 

Ye faithful train to whom the charge is giv'n 

To guard a queen might be the queen of heav'n, 
Purſue her ſteps, till earth's great judge ſhall call. 
Then heav'n will open and receive you all. 
Reader, who art by Britain's ills undone, 
Expect a good protector in her ſon, 


It might be ſuppoſed, from the above, that this 
man was a bigotted papiſt as well as a Jacobite; but 
the following lines ' prove that he did not believe in 


divine revelation, 
— | 
I fear no torment in a future ſtate, 
For God is always good as he is great ; 
It would be cruelty in him to give 
Eternal pain to what he made to live, 


We ſhall only infert one ſpecimen more, to thew 
that he took great pleafure in low actions, eſpecially 
when he could vent his ſpleen againſt the unfortunate, 

One Gordon, a gentleman of ſome abilities, and 
brought up to the church, had been employed as tutor 


| to ſeveral noblemens” ſons ; but being naturally looſe 


and rakiſh, he could not procure a living, and there- 
fore ſpent moſt of his time with ſuch of the Highland 
gentry as could entertain him with a dinner and 
a bottle for the ſake of his company. Being one day 
at Mount Alexander, Robertſon ſent him with the 


following epiſtle ta the duke of Athol : 


I ſend you here a man of God, 
Not doubting you'll be civil, 

Altho' he has a viſage odd, 
And ſomething like the devil. 


But ſure you will reſpect his coat, 

For which the heav'ns will thank ye, 
Altho* his countrymen did not 

So much at Killicrankie. 


Let him into your ſecrets come, 
And ſhare your cloſe embraces, 

He won't diſcover, there's my thumb, 
W hate'er the knotty caſe is. 


Some ſay he's whig, ſome ſay he's not, 
A follower of Jack Calvin; 

Yet ſure I am he'll never plot 
In concert with Braidalbin. 


Yet he, like him, thro' many holes 
Did graſp at madam fortune, 
And once was guardian to the ſouls 


Of t Argyle and Morton, | 
. | Becauſo 
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For which you'll ſay they knew not well, 
Poor ſouls, what they were doing, 
Becauſe the one went ſtrait to hell, 


The other's faſt purſuing. 


Yet ſtill he, like a teacher true, 
Cry'd mercy, firs, you pain me | 
O] do not, do not as I do, 
But do as I ordain you. 


Whereat the heroes were not damp'd, 
But gave the prieſt a bang, fir ; 

At which he ſtar'd, he ſtorm'd, he ſtamp'd, 
And ſwore himſelf he'd hang, fir. 


Yet he, poor man, for all his zeal, 
For church and conventicle, 
Cou'd ſcarce procure one cup of ale, 


The times were till ſo fickle. 


When theſe misfortunes he ſums up, 
I'm ſure they cannot pleaſe you. 

Then give him, fir, one humming cup, 
E'en for the ſake of Jeſu”. 


Leaving Mount Alexander, and proceeding ſtill to 
the ſouth-eaſt, we come to BLAIR, commonly called 


BLAIR oF ATHOL, becauſe the dukes of Athol, in 


former times, had their chief refidence here. The 
old building was almoſt demoliſhed by the rebels in 
1746, after their retreat from the ſouth 3 but it has 


been rebuilt in a much more elegant manner. 'The 


gardens and plantations round it are exceeding de- 
lightful, and the mountains exhibit a moſt romantic 
ſcene. 

In former times the duke of Athol's court uſed to 
be attended by thouſands of vaſſals; and during the 
minority of James V. the then duke entertained that 
prince and his mother in a more ſumptous and mag- 
nificent manner than had ever been ſeen in Scotland 
at any former period. 

The road from Blair leads to the paſs of Killicran- 
kie, which is exceeding narrow, with dreadful preci- 
pices on one ſide, and a deep river on the other. It 
was always conſidered as one of the principal entrances 
into the Highlands ; and here it was, that a battle was 
fought, in 1689, between the lord viſcount Dundee 
and general Mackay, who commanded for king Wil- 
liam, of which the following are the particulars: 

Dundee, being in great want of proviſions, and not 
having received the ſuccours that king James had 
promiſed to ſend him from Ireland, marched to Blair 
of Athol, and took poſſeſſion of the caſtle, where he 
was in danger of being beſieged by Mackay. Here he 
was informed by his ſpies, that Mackay had entered 
the paſs of Killicrankie, which induced him to march 
out in order to give him battle, 

The Highlanders,with their broad ſwords, attacked 
the foot with ſuch impetuofity, that in leſs than ten 
minutes they were broke, while the dragoons fled at 
the firſt, without ever engaging, 

Dundee's horſe, not exceeding one hundred, broke 
through Mackay's regiment, while the earl of Dum- 
barton, with a — volunteers, made himſelf maſter of 
the artillery. Twelve hundred of Mackay's men were 
killed, and five hundred taken priſoners, a circum- 
ſtance that would have revived the drooping ſpirits of 
the Jacobites, had not Dundee himſelf been ſhot 
dead, juſt after he had obtained the victory. This 
Dundee was that Graham, whom we have ſo often 
mentioned- as guilty of fuch horrid barbarity in the 
welt, | 
It is almoſt incredible to think with what induſtry 
the military roads have been made through thele 
dreadful precipices: they exceed all the remains of 
the Roman works, and as they are of great ſervice to 
the nation, ſo they remain a proof of the ſound judg- 
ment of marſhal Wade, who laid the plan, and ſaw 
ſeveral of them compleated. | 

The next diſtrict we come to in this ſhire, is 
PeRTH, properly fo called, the firſt place in which is 
the antient town of DUNKELD, It is delightfully 
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ſituated on the north bank of the Tay, and contains 
ſome good houſes, with a ſmall manufactory of linen. 
It was formerly the ſeat of a biſhop, and there are 
ſtill ſome remains of its noble cathedral, founded by 
king David I. 

But the greateſt ornament of this place is the feat 
of the duke of Athol. The building is partly an- 
tient and partly modern; and the gardens and plan- 
tations, which are very extenſive, are laid out with 
great taſte and elegance. The walks along the banks 
of the river are finely ſhaded with tall trees, which, 
by the conjunction of their tops, form a natural 
arch, and for the moſt part exclude both rain and 
the heat of the ſun. At the turnings of the walks are 
tine views of the natural caſcades of the Tay; and 
on a riſing ground is a ſummer-houſe, from whence 
the proſpect is more beautiful than can be conceived. 

To the north of Dunkeld is BIRNHAM-woop, fo 
much celebrated by the Scottiſh hiſtorians ; but, like 
many other woods in Scotland, it is now ſo reduced, 
that little of it remains. 

On a hill near this place are the remains of the 
caſtle, which belonged to the famous Macheth. He 
was one of the princes of the blood royal of Scot- 
land, and not an uſurper, as called by the Monkith 
writers. His elevation to the crown was by the con- 
ſent of moſt of the Scottiſh nobility ; but Kennet 
made a law to alter the ſucceſſion, and confine it whol- 
ly to his own deſcendants, contrary to the antient 
cuſtom of appointing the blood royal to the ſovereign- 
ty. This occaſioned long and bloody wars between 
his party and that of Malcolm, which ended in the 
defeat of Macbeth ; and there is not the leaſt doubt 
but Malcolm took the ſame meaſures to blacken his 
memory as Henry VII. of England did to defame 
the Houle of York. 

A little to the ſouth of Birnham-wood is a ſmall 
village, called LancarTy, remarkable, in the Hiſtory 
of Scotland, for a bloody battle foughtnear it between 
the Scots and Danes. | 

The Danes having landed on the coaſt of Angus, 
marched weſt to this place, in order to fight the Scots, 
who were- marching againſt them in a great body, 
At firſt a party of the Scots was defeated, and fled 
towards a narrow pals ; but a countryman and his 
two ſons, being ploughing in a field, took each of 
them a yoke, and having gathered together a few 
others, they drove back the tugitives, which gave ſuch 
ſpirits to the reſt of the army, that the Danes, who 
imagined they were new ſuccours, fled in great con- 
fuſion, and were all killed by the Scots, who made it 
a rule never to grant them any quarter. | 

The countryman and his fons were liberally re- 
warded with lands ; and trom them, we are told, de- 
ſcended the noble family of Hay, But as the battle 
was fought ſome time in the latter end of the tenth 
century, and at leaſt an hundred years before any fir- 
names were uſed in Scotland, they could not have 


been ſo named at that time. The great fault of all 


the Scottiſh hiſtorians is, their not properly attending 
to.chronology, by which their readers are either miſ- 
led, or left to find out the truth at a great expence, 
and much reading. 

Scoxꝝ lfas been long celebrated in the Hiſtory of 
Scotland for being the place where the Scottiſh kings 
were crowned, from the middle of the ninth century 
till Edward I. removed the famous wooden chair, 
with the ſtone in it, to Weſtminſter-abbey. 

The moſt probable. conjecture concerning this piece 
of antiquity is, that the deciſive battle between the 
Scots and Picts was fought here, and Kenneth was, 
according to the praCtice of that age, crowned on the 
field of battle, fitting on the ſtone, where the royal 
ſtandard had been placed. 


The ſtone was conſidered as facred by the Scots, 


who had engraven upon the back of the chair an in- 
ſcription in Latin to the following purport : 


% Unleſs the knowledge of wizards and the {kill of 
-. © prophets fail, the Scots ſhall reign for ever 
« in the nation where this ſtone is placed.“ 


In 
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In ſome ſenſe the prophecy may be ſaid to hold good 
ſtill; for as the preſent royal muy are deſcended 
from the blood royal of Scotland, ſo they are (till 
crowned in this famous chair at Weſtminſter. 

It is certainly a piece of conſiderable antiquity, but 
Hector Boethius was not content with its being 
Scotch ſtone, for he has made it a Syrian one, and 
tells us, that it was the ſtone which Jacob uſed as a 
pillar when he fled from his brother Eſau to his uncle 
Laban. 

Though it is uncertain whether or not the antient 
Culdees had a convent here, yet there is no doubt 
but Kenneth erected a chapel, which, it is ſuppoſed, 
was pulled down by king Alexander I. who founded 
a ſtately convent for monks of the order of St. Au- 
guſtine. The whole of this abbey was deſtroyed at 
the reformation, ſo that not the leaſt notion can be 
formed of its original grandeur. All we know 1s, 
that it ſtood on the banks of the Tay, in as delightful 
a ſituation as can be conceived. 

On the very ſpot where this convent ſtood, the ac- 
compliſhed but unfortunate ear] of Gowrie built a 
ſtately manſion; but upon his attainder it was given 
by James VI. to Sir David Murray, whom he created 
lord viſcount Stormont, and from him the preſent 
lord Mansfield is lineally deſcended. 

The houſe is built on an exceeding good plan, and 
conſiſts of a magnificent front, with two ſquare 
courts ; but it has of late years been greatly neglected, 
and part of the furniture has been removed. How- 
ever, there are ſtill many curious and valuable articles, 
particularly ſome rich tapeſtry, on which are repre- 
tented fome hunting ſcenes and other pieces. 

On the firſt of January 1651, Charles II. was 
crowned in the church of Scone, and his court was 
kept in this palace. Before his coronation he ſwore 
to and ſubſcribed the ſolemn league covenant ; but his 
aſſent to it could not be called voluntary, as he was 
obliged to do it, or be in danger of loſing his life. 
The unaccountable madneſs of the Scottiſh clergy in 
that age, who were continually preaching and pray- 
ing with the young king, fixed in his mind an abſo- 
lute hatred of the preſbyterians, whom he afterwards 
perſecuted in the moſt cruel manner. | 


In r715, the old pretender kept his court here 


about twenty days, where he was honoured with the 
title of king, and preparations made for crowning 
him ; but when they put him m mind of the coro- 
nation oath, he abſolutely refuſed to ſwear it. 

Near the road from Scone to Perth are ſeveral 
pretty walks, _ planted with trees; at a. ſmall 
diſtance from which are the remains of ſome works 
of Cromwell, called Oliver's Mount. 

PerTH, the ſhire town, and where the ſheriffs 
courts are held, was formerly called St. Johnſton, 
from a church built in it dedicated to St. John. It 
is neu rang ſituated in a plain on the weſt bank of 
the river Tay, which is navigable to it for ſhips of 
eighty tons ; but they cannot fail any farther up on 
account of the rapidity of the ſtream. 

The principal part of the town conſiſts of two 
ſtreets, running in parallel lines from eaſt to weſt, in 
both of which are-many handſome houſes. It has 
been always reckoned one of the beſt towns in Scot- 
land, and in former times was the.frontier garriſon 
to the Highlands. | | 

The old bridge near the Tay, which was a very 
ſtately ſtructure, was totally deſtroyed by an inunda- 
tion of the river in the year 1614 ; and it was certainly 
not only a diſgrace to the town, but alſo to the na- 
tion, that it was not rebuilt till within theſe few years. 
The preſent building is a noble ſtructure, conſiſting 
of nine arches, and is not only a great ornament to 
the place, but of conſiderable advantage to the inha- 
bitants. | 

In this town king James I. of Scotland erected a 
monaſtery for monks of the Carthuſian order, and 
in it he was murdered in the moſt barbarous manner, 
the particulars of which cruel affair are as follow : 

We have already obſerved, in our account of Ren- 
frewſhire, how barbarouſly his brother David had 
been ſtarved to death, by order of his uncle the earl 


of Fife; and the ſame ſpirit of ambition ſeems to 
have operated on the fon ; for the earl of Athol, ſon 
of the earl of Fife, having ſome thoughts of ſeizing 
on the ſovereignty, formed a conſpiracy againſt the 
King, who was then at Perth, in conſequence of ſome 
pretended witches having told him, that he ſhould 
be crowned king of Scotland before he died. 

It is very probable the king had ſome ſuſpicion of 
his intentions, but looked upon himſelf as ſafe in the 
monaſtery, although no place, however ſacred, can 
fave innocence from the hands of violence. 

Athol having hired a band of ruffians, came to the 
monaſtery about the time the king was retiring to 
reſt, and the porter having ſome notion that his de. 
figns were treacherous, immediately gave the alarm - 
but no ſooner had he ſpoken than a Highlander, with 
his Lochabar axe, knocked out his brains. 

Being thus in poſſeſſion of the gate, they marched 
to the apartments where the king lodged ; and from 
circumſtances it appeared that ſome of his domeſtics 
had been privy to the conſpiracy, for the bolt of one 
of the doors had been previouſly removed. 

A young lady of the Douglas's family had ſought 
for the bolt, but could not find it, and to remedy that 
defect, on hearing the noiſe without, ſhe thruſt her 
arm into the place, which the conſpirators ſoon 
broke in two, and immediately ruſhed into the royal 
apartments, 

The queen threw herſelf upon the king, but they 
forced her from him, and ſtabbed him in twenty- 
eight different parts of his body, after which they 
fled into the Highlands. 

The earl of Athol was ſoon after taken by Robert- 
ſon of Strowan, anceſtor of the poet, and being 
brought to Edinburgh, was chained to a pole on the 
Caſtle-hill, and a red hot iron crown fixed upon his 
head, with an inſcription, importing that he was the 
king of traitors. In the mean time, while his brains 
were broiling with the heat of the crown, other exe- 


| cutioners were tearing off his fleſh with red hot pin- 


cers. 

All the other conſpirators ſuffered death in the 
ſame cruel manner, and Eneas Sylvias, who was pre- 
ſent at the execution, tells us, that he did not know 
whether ro admire the facility with which they were 
taken, or the juſtice of the laws, which inflicted ſuch 
puniſhments on wretches who had murdered one of 
the beſt of kings thatever lived in Scotland. 

It may not be improper to oblerve, that this Car- 
thuſian convent was the firit that the reformers de- 
ſtroyed, The lords of the congregation, as they 
were then called, having marched from St. Andrew's 
to Perth, ordered the church of the convent to be ſet 
open for John Knox to preach in; but a ſilly bigot- 
ted prieſt, inſtead of complying with their requeſt, 
went to the altar, dreſſed in his robes, and began to 
celebrate maſs. This was a ſufficient provocation 
for the mob, who fell upon the monaſtery, and razed 
it to the ground, encouraging one another with 
Knox's familiar expreſſion, *+ Pull down the neſts, 
and the rooks will fly away.” 

The church belonging to this monaſtery is ſtill 
ſtanding, and is a noble gothic ſtructure, with a 
tower and ſpire. 

At a ſmall diſtance from the church, on the road 
leading to Crief, is a handſome work-houſe for the 
uſe of the poor, fupported by voluntary ſubſerip- 
tions. 

In one of the principal ſtreets was formerly a beau- 
tiful croſs, but it has been ſome years taken down. 
In the ſame ſtreet is the town-hall, in which the 
county courts and aſſizes are held, as alſo the tal- 
booth or priſon. 

Beſides the particulars already mentioned, there is 
a riding-ſchool, where the dragoons are inſtructed 
in the art of horſemanſhip; and a pleaſant field 
where the military are frequently reviewed. 

The trade of this town is, perhaps, more extenſive 
than that of any of the ſame ſize in Britain. Their 
returns for the fingle article of linen only amounts to 
not leſs than 150, Oool. a year. Above 20,0001. are 


annually returned for falmon, and the ſame ſum for 
| | corn, 
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corn, all which has made the place one of the moſt 
flouriſhing in Scotland. 

On the north and ſouth of the town are two plains 
called the NorTH and SouTa Ixchks, or IsLANnDs, 
becauſe the river once ſurrounded the place ; but at 
what period it reſumed its preſent courſe is not cer- 
tainly known. f 

In 1396, during the reign of Robert III. two of 
the clans having been long engaged in a —_— war 
with each other, the king propoſed that thirty of each 
ſhould meet at Perth, and decide the diſpute with 
their ſwords in the North Inch. Accordingly both 

arties met, and the king and court fat on ſcaffolds 
to ſee the bloody engagement ; but juſt as they were 
going to begin, one of the combatants, being afraid, 
begged to retire, which was likely to have diſconcert- 
ed the whole plan, as his companions retuſed to fight 
unleſs the numbers were equal. 

While they were in doubt what to do, one of the 
townſmen ſtepped up to the king, and told him, if 
he would give him five crowns he would take the 
coward's arms and fight in his ſtead, The money 
was immediately given him, and the battle began 
with all the fury of ruſtic barbarity. They continued 
fighting about two hours, when twenty of the one 
ſide were killed, and the remaining ten dangerouſly 
wounded, On the other, twenty-nine lay dead, and 
none remained but the heroic townſman, who had 
undertaken to fight inſtead of the coward. He had 
behaved with ſo much courage, that the king took 
particular notice of him, and what was the moſt re- 
markable of the whole, he was the only perſon who 
eſcaped without a wound, after his twenty-nine com- 
panions were killed. * 

We muſt not leave this town without mentioning 
an affair that happened here in the year 1600, com- 
monly known by the name of Gowrie's Conſpi- 
racy. It may be properly called a problem in hiſtory, 
for which reaſon we ſhall relate it from the account 
publiſhed by authority at Edinburgh, and cloſe the 
whole with a few neceſſary remarks. 

John Ruthven, earl of Gowrie, and his brother 
Alexander, were two of the moſt accompliſhed per- 
ſons in that age. The earl, after finiſhing his literary 
ſtudies at the univerſity of Edinburgh, went to viſit 
France and Italy, where he was treated with the 
greateſt reſpect, and what is, we believe, very un- 
common at preſent, he was invited to teach philoſo- 
phy in one of the Italian univerſities. 

Although a greater honour could not be conferred 
upon nobility itſelf, yet the earl, like a man of ho- 
nour and a pious chriſtian, refuſed the dignity which 
he might have held at the expence of renouncing his 
religion, he having been brought under the pious 
Mr. Rollock, one of the miniſters of Edinburgh. 

On his return to Scotland king James VI. honour- 
ed both him and his brother with peculiar marks of 
his royal favour. James being at Falkland where he 
enjoyed his favourite diverſion of hunting, on the th 
of Auguſt, 1600, Alexander Ruthven came to him in 
the morning, and told him, his brother, the earl, had 
apprehended a ſtrange man, the evening betore, upon 
whom they found a pot filled with foreign gold coins, 
and that he was confined in the houſe till ſuch time as 
his majeſty's pleaſure ſhould be known. : 

The king imagined the ſtranger was a popiſh prieſt 


who had been ſent from Rome in order to ſtir up ſome 


commotions in Scotland, and told Ruthven that he 
would order the magiſtrates of Perth to examine him 
by torture. . | 
Ruthven did not approve of what the king ſaid, but 
adviſed his majeſty to ride thither without delay, that 
he might be convinced of the truth by his own eyes. 


The chace was by this time begun, and although | 


the king was immoderately fond of hunting, yet he 
could not help reflecting on the ſtory ; and as ſoon as 
the chace was over he rode off, with about twenty 
perſons, towards Perth, , 

When they arrived, within a mile of the place, 
Ruthven went before to inform the earl, his brother, 
whom he found at dinner with one of the magiſtrates. 
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The earl ſeemed confuſed, but got up and met the 
king, in a manner ſuitable to his rank. After the 
king had dined, he deſired his attendants, among 
whom were the duke of Lenox and the earl of Mar, 
to walk into another apartment, While Alexander 
Ruthven conducted him to the place where the ſtran- 
ger was confined. | 

Accordingly the king was conducted up the back 
ſtairs into a cloſet, where he ſaw a man clad in ar- 
_ with a ſword in his hand, and a dagger by his 
ide. 

As the king expected to ſee a man bound as a pri- 
ſoner, he was greatly ſurprized to find one in armour, 
but Ruthven did not leave him long in ſuſpence, for 
ſnatching the dagger out of the man's hand, he held 
it to the king's breaſt, threatening that unleſs he ſub- 
mitted to have himſelf bound, he would immediately 
plunge it to his heart. He alſo told the king, that 
if he made the leaſt noiſe he was a dead man, and 
left him to the care of the man, while he went to call 
his brother. 

The king's attendants being impatient to know 
what was become of him, one of the earl's ſervants 
told them, that he was juſt mounted on horſeback, 
in order to ride off, 

During the time the men were getting on horſeback 
Ruthven entered once more into the king's apartment 
with a rope, and offered to tie his hands; but James, 
notwithſtanding his natural puũllanimity, retuſed to 
be degraded in that manner, and cloſing with Ruth- 
ven, dragged him to the window, crying out, “ trea- 
ſon, trealon, help, I am murdered.” 

The king's attendants, hearing his voice, ruſhed 
intothe houſe, where they found the king and Ruth- 
ven ſtruggling together, and having diſengaged them, 
ſtabbed the aſſaſſin dead, while the man in armour 
made his eſcape. 

In the mean time the earl ruſhed into the room, 
with a drawn ſword in each hand, attended by ſeven 
of his ſervants, and threatened to murder all preſent ; 
but Sir John Ramſay ſtabbed him dead, and threw 
his body upon his brother's. 

The inhabitants of Perth, who loved Gowrie, ran 
to their arms and ſurrounded the houſe, but when 
the king had told them the whole affair, they peace- 
ably retired. 


he earl's houſe is ſtill ſtanding, where this re- 


markable affair happened, which muſt not be diſmiſ- 
ſed without ſome remarks ſuitable to the ſubject, 

As it is a maxim in the Roman law that no perſon 
is to be tried without being preſent, ſo the bodies of 
the earl and his brother were preſerved, and brought 
to the next parliament at Edinburgh, where, although 
dead, they were tried and found guilty. However 
abſurd ſuch a notion may appear to the people of this 
age, yet we meet with many inſtances of it in the 
Scottiſh hiſtory, and there is not the leaſt doubt but 
that it was firſt invented by the chicanery of lawyers, 
in order to promote their own emoluments ; for, 
although the defendants were dead, yet the advocates 
pleaded both for and againſt them. | 

Various have .been the conjectures of hiſtorians 
concerning the motives which induced the two bro- 
thers to attempt ſuch a crime, and many have believed 
the whole to be an artifice of the king's, in order to 
get rid of two men who were beloved by the people. 
This is poſitively aſſerted by the learned Mr. Calder- 
wood, in his manuſcript hiſtory of Scotland, and was 
at that time believed by the generality of the preſby- 
terians, although no cauſe has been aſſigned by that 
learned hiſtorian for the king's conduct, 

Bithop Burnet has falten into an error, by faying 
that Gowrie's mother was the grand-daughter of 
Margaret queen of Scotland, mother of James V. 
and by that deſcent he might have aſpired to the 
crown; Whereas the lady alluded to was the daugh- 
ter of the ear] of Athol. 

Another opinion has been embraced, better ſup- 
ported than the other, but not with ſuch evidence as 
to amount to a probability. 

Anne of Denmark, at tliat time queen of Scotland, 
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was a vain woman, extremely fond of intrigue, which 
often alarmed the king with ſuſpicions of her infideli- 
ty. It is certain, James hired Gordon of Glen» 
bucket to murder the earl of Murray on that account, 
and as the queen was always talking of Gowrie's ac- 
compliſhments, it was ſuppoſed to have fomented 
the king's jealouſy, and at lait induced him to contrive 
the diabolical ſcheme of aſſaſſinating two innocent 
men, and loading their memory with infamy. 

This opinion, however, although more plauſible 
than the former, is yet attended with many difficul- 
ties. It does not appear that ever the queen converſed 
with Gowrie, except in public, and at the time of the 
conſpiracy his ſiſter, lady Beatrix, was the principal 
lady at court, and in ſuch favour with the queen, that 
the always kept her company. 7 

The laſt opinion we ſhall mention is, that of the 
accurate and learned doctor Robertſon, who thinks 
it was a ſcheme of the Engliſh miniſtry to get James 
into their hands, not to hurt his perſon, but to have 
the direction of his councils, as at that time they were 
apprehenſive of his purſuing ſome meaſures inconſiſt- 
ent with the plan of government. A thip was ſeen 
to hover ſome days before in the Tay, and he thinks 
that Gowrie and his brother had been pitched upon 
by queen Elizabeth, and had the king's attendants 
retired, they would have immediately conveyed him 
on board, and ſent him to England. 

Such are the various conjectures concerning this 
myſterious affair, and poſſibly the truth will not be 
fully known till that day when the ſecrets of all hearts 


ſhall be diſcloſed. 


FORFARSHIRE, or Ancvus 


O* eroſſing the Tay at Perth, the firſt town we 


come to is CowPaR oF ANGUs, part of which is 
in Perthſhire. It is a very neat and agreeable place, 


but does not contain any thing remarkble, except, 


that at one end of it is a triumphal arch, erected by 
z loyal ſchoolmaſter. On it is an inſcription, import- 
ing, that it was raiſed in memory of the Duke of 
Cumberland paſſing through this place in his march 
againſt the rebels in 1746. | 

A little to the ſouth of this town is the CARSE or 
Gowrit, a long narrow vale, and eſteemed the moſt 
fertile ſpot in all Scotland. Indeed the whole has ſuch 
a delightful appearance, that it looks rather like a 
garden than a cultivated field. | 

In this vale are many ſeats belonging to the nobility 
and gentry ; among which are, one belonging to the 
earl of Errol, and another to the late lord preſident 
Craigie. | 

GLamis is a ſmall town ſituated to the eaſt of 
Cowpar of Angus, in the road leading to Forfar. In 
the church yard are two ſtone monuments ſet up 
in memory of king Malcolm who was murdered 
here. There is alſo another ſtone pillar in the neigh- 
bourhood called St. Orland's Stone, which was ſet 
up to commemorate the {aid murder. The ſtones are 
adorned with emblematical figures exceeding rude, 
but many of them very expreſſive, though they have 
not any inſcriptions to ſatisfy the curioſity of a tra- 
veller. 

Near Glamis is the noble ſeat of the earl of Strath- 
more, one of the beſt gothic ſtructures in Scotland, 
It is ſituated in the middle of a fine park, with an ave- 
nue before it half a mile in length. I he roof is adorned 
with many fine turrets, and ſpires, and before the 

eat gate are ſome ſtatues in armour. The whole is 
furniſhed in the moſt ſumptuous manner, and many 
conſiderable improvements have been made, which is 


not to be wondered at, when we conſider that the 
preſent proprietor is one of the richeſt ſubjects. in 


Britain. 
A little to the ſouth of Glamis is DENOON Cas- 


TLE, which was undoubtedly one of the ſeats of the | 
Scottiſh kings, and probably built ſome time after. 


they conquered the Picts. It is fituated on the ſum- 
mit of a ſteep hill, encompoſed with rocks, and ſur- 
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rounded with fine terrace walks 

are lome delightful proſpects ; ow — hers 
it appears to have been a very ſtrong buildin 15 
lurrounded with prodigious walls, thirty ou thick. 
and twenty high, but it muſt have been much hi her 
formerly. The circumference is about three hu f 
dred and thirty yards, and there are two gates = 
of which appears to have been for a retreat. Within 
the incloſure are prodigious piles of ruins : and the 
whole furniſhes us with an idea of the ferocit e 
thoſe — when the ſovereign was obliged, be his 
_— ety, to ſhut himſelf up within ſuch inacceſſi. 

FoRFAR, which gives name to the ſhire, is a long 
ſtraggling town, not containing any thing worthy of 
particular notice. It was, however, tormerly of 
great repute, as appears from the Scottith records: 
tor many of their parliaments were held here and 
their kings had a royal palace in it, of which the on! 
remains at preſent are, ſome parts of the walls. d 

DUNDEE is a very large and populous town, plea- 
ſantly fituated on the north bank of the Tay, which 
is here about two miles broad, and not more than 
four miles from the German Ocean, It is a place of 
great antiquity, and was one of the ſtrongeſt garriſons 
in Scotland during the wars between the Scots and 
Edward I. 

In 1651 General Monk took it, and murdered all 
whom he found in arms, after which he razed the 
walls, and got ſuch a quantity of booty, that his men 
were ſcarce able to carry it off. 

In 1715 it was poſſeſſed a few days by the preten- 
der ; and during the rebellion in 1745, ſome of the 
rebel army laid the inhabitants under contributions. 

At preſent Dundee is the moſt flouriſhing town on 
the north of the Tay, except Aberdeen. It is about 
two miles in circumference, and has many fine ſtre:ts, 
with a good harbour, A beautiful walk extends from 
the harbour to the town, and is uſed by the mer- 
chants, inſtead of an exchange, to tranſact public 
buſineſs. 

Many gentlemen, as well as rich tradeſmen and 
merchants, have fine houſes here; and the patlage 
boat goes out every tide to Fifeſhire. 

The church is one of the largeſt in Scotland, and 
when viewed at a diſtance has rather the appearance 
of an old caſtle than a place of worſhip. 

The town-houſe is a ſtately ſtructure, far ſuperior 
to any in this part of the iſland ; and the talbooth, or 
priſon, is adorned with ſuch curious carvings, that it 
looks more like a palace than a place for the confine- 
ment of delinquents, 

The merchants of this town carry on an extenſive 
trade with Holland and the Baltic, as far as Riga and 
Peterſburgh, and to Norway, beſides London, and 
different parts of the Britiſh coaſt, 

BROCHTAY-CRAIG is a ſmall town ſituated at the 
influx of the Tay into the German Ocean, and is re- 
markable for having a great ſalmon fiſhery, It had 
formerly a ſtrong caſtle in which a garriſon was kept, 
but it has been neglected ſome years. 

ABERBROTHOCK is ſo called from its being ſituated 
at the mouth of the river Brothock. It is at preſent 
a very poor decayed place, but was famous in former 
times for the moſt ſtately and richeſt of all the abbies 
in Scotland, founded by William, king of Scotland, 
in memory of Thomas a Becket, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury. It was endowed with ſuch valuable reve- 
nues and privileges, that ſome of the princes of the 
blood have accepted it as a benefice ; for the abbots 
fat as lords in parliament. The church belonging to 
this antient abbey is ſtill ſtanding, and in it is a ſtately 
monument to the memory of king William the foun- 
der, whole remains lie interred in the chancel. 

King John of England, out of reſpect to the me- 
mory of Becket, granted the inhabitants of this town 
a right to all the privileges enjoyed by his ſubjects, 
when any of them choſe to ſettle in England; and 
the original charter is ſtill preſerved among the records 
of the town. 

Near where the abbey ſtood is a ſpring of exce!- 
lent water, greatly frequented in former times by = 

pil 
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piſh devotees, on account of the many cures ſaid to 
be performed by it, 

The principal trade carried on here conſiſts in a 
large manufactory of thread; and from this place 
and Dundee moſt parts of Scotland are ſupplied with 
that article, | 

To the weſt of Aberbrothock, and along the coaſt, 
the country is well cultivated, and in different parts 
are many gentlemens feats, which command un- 
interrupted views of the ſea. 

MonTRosE is ſituated on the coaſt, at the mouth 
of the river Eſk, which forms the harbour. It is a 
very neat town, conſiſting of one uniform ſtreet, in 
which are many good houſes ; and the church is a 
handſome gothic ſtructure. In the middle of the 
ſtreet is a fine croſs of ſtone ; and there is an hoſpital 
for the reception of the decayed inhabitants, 

The merchants of this town carry on a great trade 
to the Baltic, Holland, England and Norway ; and 
many of them acquire conſiderable fortunes. 

In 1715 the pretender landed at this town with 
about an hundred gentlemen, but was ſoon after 
joined by thoſe diſcontented chiefs who choſe rather 
to ruin themſelves and families than ſubmit to the 
government. 

BRECHIN is a ſmall town ſituated on the river 
South Eſk, over which there is a ſtone bridge. It is 
at preſent on the decline, there being little trade to 
ſupport it, except what arifes from the catching of 
ſalmon. ' 

At the weſt end of the bridge is the houſe of the 
earl of Panmure, a noble ſtructure, partly antient and 
partly modern, having been' built at different periods 
of time. It is ſituated on a riſing ground near the 
banks of the river, and has a fine terrace walk before 
it; but the proſpect to the ſouth is interrupted by. 
hills, 

As this town was the ſeat of a biſhop, here is ſtill 
part of the cathedral, a ſtately ome ſtructure, with 
two fine ſpires on the weſt, and near it are the ruins 
of the houſes where the canons and other dignitaries 
reſided. In the church-yard is a lofty tower, faid to 
have belonged to a church of the Culdees, but was 
more probably ſet up for a monument in memory of 
a bloody battle fought here between the Scots and 
Danes, in the tenth century. Not one of the Danes 
eſcaped, for the Scots put them all to the ſword, and 
afterwards ſet fire to their ſhips, 

The ſucceſs of the Scots is ſaid to have been chiefly 
owing to one Keith, from whom the noble family of 
that name are deſcended, and ever ſince that time, 
till the rebellion in 1715, they enjoyed the hereditary 
office of earl mariſchal of Scotland. 

In memory of this battle, ſeveral ſtone croſſes have 
been ſet up in the field where it happened, on which 
are engraven ſome rude figures, according to the ſkill 
of that age, but moſt of them are unintelligible. 

In 1303, when Edward I. of England marched a 
fourth time into Scotland, -he led his army as far as 
Brechin, where was then a ſtrong caſtle, commanded 
by Sir Thomas Mauſe, who refuſed to ſurrender it. 

In conſequence of this Edward raiſed batteries, on 
which heplantedengines, but the caſtle held out above 
three weeks, and would have probably coſt Edward 
much trouble, had not the governor been killed by a 
ſtone from one of the engines, which ſtruck the gar- 
riſon with ſuch a panic, Geir they ſurrendered. 

Another bloody battle was fought near Brechin in 
1452, between the earls of Douglas and Crawford, 
who had rebelled againſt James II. and the earl of 
Huntly, who had raiſed an army in defence of his ſo- 
vereign. The earl of Crawford, with the greateſt 
pu of his men, were either killed or taken, and 

untly, for his loyalty, was honored with many of 
the lands of the rebels. 

To the weſt of Brechin is a large plain, extending 
about twenty miles, in the courſe of which are the 
remains of many antient caſtles, formerly the ſeats of 
the Scottiſh nobility. 

Among theſe is Danfinine, celebrated in the Scot- 
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tiſh hiſtory for being the principal reſidence of the 


heroic Macbeth ; but the eſtate is now the property 


of the honourable James Stewart M*Kenzie, brother 
of the ear] of Bute, and lord. keeper of the privy ſeal 
of Scotland. 

There are more Daniſh and Scottiſh antiquities in 
this ſhire, than in any other in Scotland ; and had 
the Scottiſh hiſtorians been faithful enough to have 
tranſmitted accounts of the battles fought here with 
the Danes, and their own thanes or chiefs, it would 
be found that this part of the iſland deſerves the title 
given it in ſome old records, namely, the Daniſh 
Burying Ground. 

In the courſe of this work we have had frequent 
occaſion to mention the antiquities of the Druids, and 
as they are to be found in many parts of Scotland, it 
may not be improper to obſerve, in this place, what 
the learned Mr. M Farlane ſaid of their altars, name- 
ly, that they were placed in a circular form, with a 
larger ſtone, where the high prieſt ſtood when he de- 
livered his orations to the people. To this ſtone the 
unhappy victim was faſtened by an iron chain, run- 
ning through a hole made for that purpoſe, and the 
prieſt, with his knife, ripped up the belly, while the 
wretch was ſuffering under the moſt excruciating tor- 
tures. He next pulled out the entrails, and from the 


motion of the blood pretended to tell the ſucceſs of 


military operations, 

This horrid barbarity was ſometimes practiſed by 
our heathen anceſtors on priſoners of war; but, in 
urgent caſes of neceſſity, victims were choſen from 
among the nobleſt youths of the diſtrict. 

Czſar tells us, they uſed to eat the bodies of their 
victims, but we are wor hr to look upon that as only 
an idle report, invented by the Romans in order to 
render the Britons more odious, and juſtify their own 


| conduct in ſubduing them, 
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N entering this fmall ſhire, the firſt place we 
come to is a village called Lawraxce Kirk, in 
which is a good inn for the accommodation of travel- 
lers; but the place does not contain any thing that 
merits particular deſcription. 

To the north of this village is another called For - 
DAN, remarkable only for having been the reſidence 
— the famous John Fordan, author of the Scottiſh 

iſtory. 

Neat this place are ſome remains of Daniſh in- 
trenchments, but ſeemingly never finiſhed, which is 
not to be wondered at when we conſider that the 
Scots generally routed them before they had time to 
advance far into the country. 

INNERBERVY is a ſmall town ſituated near the fea, 
and was formerly of fome repute ; but at preſent it 
is a very poor place, and the inhabitants are chiefly 
fiſhermen, 

A few miles to the north of this town, on a lofty 
rock adjoining to the ſea, is DunoTTER CASTLE, the 
antient ſeat of the family of Keith, but forfeited to 
the crown in 1715. The ſea waſhes it on three ſides, 
there being no way of going into it but from the weſt, 
and that paſſage was formerly ſecured by a draw- 
bridge. The walls are lofty, and many of the build- 
ings within are ſeven ſtories high. Part of this ſtately 
ſtructure has fallen to decay; but from what yet re- 
mains, a tolerable notion may be formed of its origi- 
nal grandeur. 

STONEHAVEN, commonly called STONEHIVE, is a 
very populous town, ſituated to the north of Dunot- 
ter Caſtle, on the edge of the ſea. It is the beſt 
place in this ſhire, for which reaſon, in conſequence 
of an a& of parliament paſſed for that purpoſe, the 
theriff is obliged to hold his court here. The town 
is ſurrounded with hills and rocks on all ſides, except 
to the ſea, ſo that it cannot be ſeen at any diſtance. 
It contains many good houſes, but no public ſtruc- 
ture that merits particular deſcription. 


KiNCARDIN, the ſhire town, is ſituated on the 
banks 
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banks of the river Dee. It is a poor decayed place, 
not containing any thing remarkable ; but it gives 
the title of earl to a branch of the family of Bruce. 
Cow is an antient borough, and was formerly of 
great repute ; but at preſent it is greatly decayed, and 
only remarkable for having in it the ruins of a caſtle, 
ſaid to have been built by king Malcolm Canmore. 


—— 


ABERDEENSHIRE. 


LLFAVING the ſhire of Kincardin, a fine new 

road extends along the coaſt to Aberdeen, ſitu- 
ated about twelve miles more to the north, the firſt 
view of which is from the extremity of the Gram- 
pian Hills three miles to the ſouth. 

About two miles ſouth of Aberdeen is a bridge of 
ſeven arches over the river Dee. It was built up- 
wards of three hundred years ago by Gavin Dunbar, 
bithop of this dioceſe, and till other bridges were 
erected of late years, was reckoned the nobleſt ſtruc- 
ture of the ſort in Scotland. 

The city of AnERRDEEN, the capital of the ſhire to 
which it gives name, is pleaſantly fituated on the 
bank of the river Dee, and with reſpe& to dignity 
ne riches is the moſt conſiderable place beyand the 

orth. 

It is agreed among all the Scottiſh hiſtorians, and 
confirmed by ſuch records as are ſtill left, that this 
place was of great repute under the Pictiſh kings; 
and it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, from the name of the 
church in Old Aberdeen, viz, St. Michar, (which is 
a Celtic word) that ſome of the Culdees refided here, 
though there was not any biſhop till popery was eſta- 
bliſhed in the reign of Malcolm Canmore. 

This —— city ſtands partly on an aſcent, and 
partly on a high flat ground, the whole circumfer- 
ence, excluſive of the ſuburbs, being full two miles. 
It conſiſts of ſeveral ftreets, beſides many lanes and 
allies, in which are handſome buildings, both antient 
and modern, 

The principal ſtreet, where the croſs formerly 
ſtood, is exceeding broad, and though much ſhorter 
than the great high ſtreet of Edinburgh, and. does 
not contain ſuch lofty and magnificent buildings, yet 
it has a regularity in its appearance ſeldom to be met 
with in the moſt capital cities. 

On the north ſide of this ſtreet is the town-hall 
and talbooth, a ſtately ſtructure, over which is a fine 
ſteeple, with a clock and bell. 

he buildings on each fide of the ſtreet are exceed- 
ing regular, and the whole has an advantage ſeldom 
to be met with, namely, that on entering it from any 
part of the city, you are preſented with a compleat 
and uninterrupted view of the ſtreet from one end to 
the other. 

This fine ſtreet is called Caſtle-ſtreet, from there 

having been formerly a caſtle at the eaſt end of it. It 
was built by Alexander I. king of Scotland, and ſome 
remains of it are ſtill to be ſeen. 

About the center of Caſtle-ſtreet is an octagon 
building, on which are ſome fine ſtatues of the Stu- 
arts kings of Scotland; and weſtward of this is the 
church, a ſtately ſtructure, divided by a partition 
wall, in the middle, ſo that it accommodates two 
pariſhes. It is built where one formerly ſtood, dedi- 
cated to St. Nicholas, but ſaints names are not re- 
garded, for the proteſtants of Scotland, eſpecially the 

reſbyterians of the eſtabliſhed church, think it much 
L. to dedicate their churches to God, for whoſe 
ſervice they are deſigned, than either to real or pre- 
tended ſaints, It is a ſtately building of free-ſtone, 
with a ſpire in the middle, and the fituation is in the 
center of a large burying ground, in which are many 
tombs, and ſome curious epitaphs. 

In one of theſe churches (for they are called two) 
a devout failor has hung up the model of a ſhip, in 
memory of his being preſerved in a dreadful tempeſt at 
lea. 


Beſides theſe two pariſh churches there is a 1 
— 1 — thoſe of the church of England, 
called ot, Paul's, from its having a in 
8 of the roof, rn 
here is alſo another meeting for people 
ſame perſuaſion, in an old So — — 
longed to a convent. And on the eaſt of the City is 
an old gothic church, where a miniſter preaches once 
a week, and catechizes the children. 

From the ſouth-eaſt corner of the Caſtle-ſtreet is a 
road extending to the harbour, and there being a riſing 
ground, with a ſteep deſcent, and another eminence 
at the extremity, a fine arch has been thrown over 
by which both are joined, and the road made up as 
level and agreeable as poſſible. | 

From this road are ſeveral fine proſpects over the 
bay, the ocean, and the Grampian Hills, where ma- 
ny hands are employed in digging the granate which is 
ſent from hence to pave the ſtreets in London. 

On the north-eaſt ſide of this road is a piece of 
ground, like the green of Glaſgow, common to all 
the people, who waſh and bleach their linen in it, a 
neg of great advantage to all cities. ow 

Oliver Cromwell, who kept three regiments of 
foot here, during the time he was at the head of pub- 
lic affairs, ordered them to raiſe a fort on the eaſt fide 
of the city, but that was left unfiniſhed when he died, 
and demoliſhed at the reſtoration. 

The next thing that merits our attention in this 
city is, the Mariſchal College, founded on the ruins 
of a Franciſcan convent by George Keith, earl mariſ- 
chal of Scotland, in the year 1593. It is a large ve- 
nerable building, and on one {ide of it is the tollow- 
ing ſtrange inſcription : | 


They have ſeid, 
Quhat ſay thay ? 
Let Yame ſay. 


Though the exterior part of the ſtructure, like that of 
Edinburgh, does not particularly attract the attention 
of the curious, yet the inſide is well worthy of no- 
tice. 

The public ſchools are convenient, and in the hall 
are ſome fine paintings, particularly one of the foun- 
der, and two others of his deſcendants, the famous 
marſhal Keith and his brother. 

Mr. Andrew Cant, the famous covenanter. 

Arthur Johnſton, the elegant Latin poet. 

The great antiquarian Gordon of Stralloch. 

And the late biſhop Burnet, in his robes, as chan- 
cellor of the garter. 

In the library are many curious manuſcripts, par- 
ticularly a Hebrew Bible, written on vellum, with 
notes, by a Jewiſh rabbi. Some of theſe notes throw 
conſiderable light on ſome diſputed paſſages ; but the 
greateſt part are conſiſtent with the preſent notions of 
the Jews. | 

Here is alſo an antient Miſſale on vellum, with the 
capitals illuminated, and a ſilver chain fix feet long, 
which was dug up from the ruins of the convent. 

The paraphraſe on the Revelations, by king James 
VI. in his own hand-writing, is preſerved. in this 
library ; and there is a curious natural hiſtory, on 
vellum, with plates of gold, on which the figures are 
engraven. 

any new buildings have been added to this col- 
lege, at the expence of the city, and fome new pro- 
feſſorſhips, ſo that all the ſciences are taught here in 
the ſame manner as at other univerſities. 

The whole government is under a chancellor, a 
principal, four profeſſors of philoſophy, and profeſſors 
of the mathematics, Greek, Hebrew, phyſic and di- 
vinity. The ſtudents, who are about an hundred 
and forty or fifty in number, wear ſcarlet gowns, and 
it may juſtly be ſaid of this univerſity, that it has 
produced as many learned men as any of the ſame 
ſize in Europe. 

The grammar ſchool is a handſome building, and 
is under a maſter and three uſhers, who are all obliged 
to be graduates in the college, before they can be 
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Here are ſeveral charitable foundations, particu- 
larly an infirmary ſupported by voluntary ſuhſcrip- 
tions; and in it abbve 800 patients are annually ad- 

itted. 

x: Gordon's hoſpital is a handſome ſtructure, and a 
foundation which does great honour to the place ; for 
in it forty poor boys are maintained, cloathed and 
inttructed, after which they are bound out to trades. 
It has a ſtatue of the founder in the front, and the 
whole is under the belt regulations, 

They have alſo a good workhouſe for the poor ; 
and there is a cuſtom-houſe, and one of the neateſt 
market places in Scotland. 

Within theſe few years, a fine meeting-houſe has 
erected for the Methodiſts; and there is a public 
ſchool for muſic, ſupported at the expence of the ci- 
tizens. 

With reſpect to the trade of Aberdeen, it is very ex- 
tenſive, reaching to the Baltic, the Weſt Indies, 
North America, Holland, and many other parts. The 
moſt important of its manufactories is knitted ſtock- 
ings, eſteemed the beſt made any where in Britain. 
Some thouſand pieces of theſe ſtockings are annually 
exported, all knitted by the women in the city and 
the neighbouring villages. The wool and oil im- 
ported for carrying on this uſeful manufactory 
amounts to a conſiderable ſum, and upwards of two 
hundred men are conſtantly employed in combing 
the wool. 

They have alſo a conſiderable manufactory of 
thread, and beſides all forts of falt fiſh, they export 
more ſalmon than any other town in Britain. In- 
deed it is almoſt incredible to think how many ſal- 
mon are taken here, there being not leſs than fifty 
thouſand barrels, on an average, exported annually. 

Aberdeen gives the title of ear] to an antient 
branch of the family of Gordon; and is for beauty, 
wealth, commerce and extent, the third city in Scot- 
land. The inhabitants are civil, polite and ſenſible : 
they enjoy moſt of the faſhionable diverſions ſo 
much coveted in other cities : their markets are re- 
gularly and plentifully ſupplied with excellent fiſh, 
tow! and butcher's meat; and every article of expence 
is ſo reaſonable, that a man may live better in all re- 
ſpects at Aberdeen for 3ool. a year than in London 
tor double the ſum. 

It is ſomething remarkable, that the great towns in 
Scotland are either under better government than 
thoſe in England or the magiſtrates diſcharge their 
duty with greater fidelity ; for although all the neigh- 
bourhood of Aberdeen produces ſuch quantities of 
oats, yet as ſoon as the meal riſes to ten-pence per 
peck, the keeper of the market makes oath of it be- 
tore the provoſt, who inſtantly diſpatches an expreſs 
to Edinburgh, and the lords of the ſeſſion, with the 
barons of the exchequer, immediately publiſh a pro- 
clamation, by which the exportation of grain is pro- 
hibited, till it falls to a moderate price. g 

We muſt not take leave of this celebrated city 
without mentioning ſome remarkable occurrences 
which have happened in and near it at different pe- 
riods. 

While Edward III. of England was endeavouring 
to ſet the crown of Scotland on the head of Edward 
Baliol, inſtead of David Bruce, the lawful king of 
Scotland, he ſent a party of his men as far as Aber- 
deen, who burnt the greateſt part of the city to the 
ground, 

It appears ſurpriſing that the Scots, a ferocious peo- 
ple, and with equal numbers generally ſuperior to the 
Engliſh, ſhould {uffer ſuch an act of cruelty to paſs 
unrevenged ; but their king was then a minor at the 
court of France, and the nobles, jealous of each 
other, ſold themſelves to the Englith, partly in order 
to be revenged on their neighbours, and partly to 
obtain grants of their eſtates. | 

In 1562, ſoon after queen Mary arrived from 
France, her natural brother, the earl of Murray, per- 
luaded her that the earl of Huntly, at that time the 
greateſt ſubject in Scotland, was become a powerful 
rival to the throne, and this inſinuation was corrobo- 
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rated by Huntly's having propoſed a marriage be - 
tween his ſon Sir John Gordon and the queen. 

The young queen, who was not inſenſible or deaf 
to the tender impreſſions of love, would probably 
have given her hand to the earl's ſon, but his power 
and his father's ambition wrought his ruin. The 
ferocious Scottiſh nobility looked upon him with a 
Jealous eye, and longed to enjoy ſome part of his eſtate. 

In order therefore to humble the earl of Huntly, 
they perſuaded the earl of Murray to intimate to the 
queen, that a parliament ought to be called to enquire 
into the earl's conduct, which was immediately com- 
plied with ; but Huntly refuſed to appear, well know- 
ing that Murray intended his deſtruction. 

Huntly's diſobedience to the ſummons was con- 
ſtrued into a crime, and Murray was ſent againſt him 
with a ſtrong army, in conſquence of which he, and 
many of his friends, were killed, and his ſon Sir John 
taken priſoner. 

At this time the queen was at Aberdeen, and Mur- 
ray, in order to ſatiate his revenge, perſuaded her to 
grant a commiſſion for the trial of the young noble- 
man, and ſhe, being at that tune wholly in his power, 
could not refule it. 

Accordingly young Gordon was tried, found guilty, 
and condemned to be beheaded in Caſtle- ſtreet. The 
ſentence was not confirmed by the queen, but the 
next day a ſcaffold was erected, and Murray, to com- 
plete his triumph, led the queen to a window where 
ſhe ſaw the unhappy nobleman led as a ſheep to the 
ſlaughter. No ſooner did he appear on the ſcaffold, 
than ſhe fell into fits, and when ſhe recovered, being 

led once more to the window by Murray, ſhe ſaw the 
executioner butchering him in the moſt barbarous 
manner with his hatchet. 

In 1571, when the earl of Mar was regent of Scot- 


* 


land, Sir Adam Gordon had raiſed a conſiderable ar- 


my for the queen in the north, and committed the 
moſt horrid depredations on thoſe who refuſed to take 
part with him; but the regent thinking to humble 
him, ſent lord Forbes into thoſe parts, with the view 
of bringing him to a general engagement. 

Accordingly both parties met near Aberdeen, but 
Forbes was utterly defeated, and the greateſt number 
of his men ſlain. The regent, in order to retrieve 
this misfortune, ſent new reinforcements to Forbes, 
but Gordon not only attacked and defeated him a ſe- 
cond time, but alſo took him priſoner, after the great- 
eſt part of his men were cut uff. 

* thus puffed up with a vain opinion of his 
ſuperiority, blackened his illuſtrious conduct by an 
action which cannot be recited without horror. 

Having heard that lady Forbes held out the caſtle of 
Towie againſt the queen, he ſent captain Ker with a 
party of men to order the lady to ſurrender ; but ſhe, 
confiding in the tenderneſs due to her ſex, refuſed to 
comply, and from the walls treated the men with the 
moſt opprobrious language. 

This conduct fo enraged the ferocious commander, 
that he ordered fire to be ſet to it, and the lady, with 
37 other perſons, periſhed in the flames. Humanit 
will at all times ſhudder at the recital of ſuch a barba- 
rous act, and the man of feeling will conſider it with 
horror ; for, notwithſtanding the ferocity of that 
age, it has been tranſmitted with peculiar marks of 
infamy to the lateſt poſterity by ſome of the Scottiſh 
poets ; particularly in an old ballad, publiſhed by 
Dr. Piercy in his relics of antient poetry.— This 
ſhocking circumſtance happened on the ninth of Oc- 
tober, 1571. 

During the civil wars in the laſt century, when 
the marquis of Montroſe ſtood up for the intereſt 
of Charles I. in Scotland, he raiſed a bodyof men, 
and marched to Aberdeen, where he was met by 
a much ſuperior force under the command of lord 
Burleigh, when a moſt bloody battle enſued. 

At firſt the royaliſts were almoſt defeated, but 
Montroſe, who commanded the main body, charged 
the covenanters ſword in hand with ſuch fury, that 
he obtained a complete victory, The foot belonging 
to lord Burleigh fled into the city, and were flaugh- 
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tered in ſuch numbers, that the ſtreets were covered 
with their bodies. | 

The hiſtorians of that age, particularly biſhop 
Wiſhart, tell us, that an [riſhman in Montroſe's 
army had both his legs nearly thot off, which induced 
one of his companions to condole with him ; but the 
intrepid Hibernian only anſwered, that it was the for- 
tune of war, and begging a knife from his brother 
ſoldier, cut the fleſh by which his legs and ſtumps 
were entangled, after which he deſired to be placed on 
a horſe in order to ſee the victory compleated. 

The year following (1646) the marquis of Huntly 
having diſagreed with Montroſe, or, which is more 
probable, being jealous of his ſuperior merit, raiſed 
an army with which he invaded the neighbouring 
country, and plundered the city of Aberdeen, with 
no other apparent view than to procure himſelf popu- 
larity as a patriot, and a royaliſt, although he was 
then a profeſſed papiſt. 

By theſe different wars and tumults Aberdeen was 
involved in debt to make good the loſſes of the people, 
but after the revolution ſeveral acts were made in 
their favour, and the debts have been ſince not only 
paid, but the corporation ſtock is now ſufficient to 
defray all their neceſſary expences. 

In the neighbourhood of Aberdeen is a ſmal! village 
called BANcHORIA. It is pleaſantly fituated on the 
north bank of the Dee, and ſurrounded by pleaſant 
hills and mountains ; but it does not contain any 
thing that merits particular notice. 

At a [mall diſtance from this village, on the ſame 
road, is another called KixcairD, where are ſome 
fine plantations, and many well cultivated kitchen 
gardens. 

In the fame neighbourhood are ſome fine planta- 


tions of pines ; for it is remarkable that theſe trees 


flourith better in the northern parts of Scotland than 
any where elſe in Europe. 

To the north of theſe plantations is GLen T1rT, 
a narrow piece of ground ſeveral miles in length, and 
ſurrounded on each fide with lofty mountains that riſe 
to an amazing height, and fill the mind of the travel- 
ler with aſtoniſhment. It was reputed in antient 
times to be moſt famous in producing warriors, which 
is extremely probable, for thoſe who can live in ſuch 
a place during all the inclemencies of the ſeaſon, may 
undergo any fatigue whatever ; and doubtleſs it was 
owing to the natural hardineſs of the antient Caledo- 
nians that their conqueſts were fo rapid in the ſouth- 
ern part of the iſland. 


In the center of the Glen is a rapid ſtream that | 


empties itſelf into the Dee, after falling in the moſt 
dreadful manner over rocks and frightful precipices ; 
and what is very remarkable, the ſalmon come up to 
it, although above 40 miles from the ſea. 5 

At the eaſtern extremity of the Glen is BRAE MAR, 
where is a caſtle, which formerly belonged to the 
earls of Mar. It is ſituated on a lofty eminence, from 
whence there is an unbounded proſpect ; and a com- 
pany of regular forces have conſtantly done duty in it 
ever ſince the laſt rebellion in 1745. 

About a mile to the north of New Aberdeen is 
Old Aberdeen, where the cathedral formerly ſtood ; 
but it is all deſtroyed, except one iſle, on which are 
two ſpires. 

We are told by Forbes, in his treatiſe on church 
lands, that this was one of the moſt magnificent 
ſtructures in Britain; and at the reformation great 
numbers of jewels were found in it, which the people 
put on board a ſhip to be ſent to Holland ; but in a 
day or two after ſuch a dreadful ſtorm aroſe, that the 
veiſel ſunk, and all on board periſhed. 

Old Aberdeen is a poor decayed place, for whatever 


it might have been in former times, it is now ſwal- 


lowed up in the new city, and except its noble and 
ſtately college, does not contain any thing remark- 
able. 

The college was founded by biſhop Elphingſtone, 
chancellor of Scotland in the year 1500, in conſe- 
quence of letters patent from king James IV. It is 
built in a ſquare form, with a fine open court in the 


— 
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centre, and cloyſters all round, in which are apart - 
ments tor the ſtudents. The whole ſtructure is one 
ot the molt magnificent edifices in Scotland, and : 
the appearance from the plain betwixt it aud the lea 
ſtrikes the eye of a traveller in the moſt agreeable 
manner. 

On the north weſt ſide of the gate is the chapel, a 
molt curious ſtructure, with a ſquare tower, crowned 
with an imperial coronet of ſtone, having on the top 
two fine croſſes, which have ſtood there ever ſince it 
was founded. The whole is built of fine free- ſtone: 
and in the ſteeple are two large bells; but the painted 
glaſs in the windows is moſtly deſtroyed. The inſide 
of the roof is curiouſly carved in wood, and there is a 
fine ſtatue of biſhop Elphingſtone in his epiſcopal 
robes. 

The hall was finiſhed by biſhop Dunbar, and in it 


| are ſome fine paintings, particularly ot that prelate, 


and biſhop Forbes; with ſome hiſtorical pieces; all 
done by Jameſon, | ; 

The books in the library are not numerous, but 
many of them are of great value ; and here are ſome 
curious manuſcripts, with antient Miſſales, which 
have been preſerved ever ſince the diſſolution of reli- 
gious houſes ; but they are all copies of that uſed in 
the cathedral of Saliſbury, which was introduced into 
the Scottiſh churches, by Malcolm Canmore, and 
David I. 

This college is under the direction of a chancellor, 
a principal, {ub-principal, four profeſſors of divinity, 
one of humanity, of phyſic, of Greek, the oriental 
languages, the civil law, and the mathematics. The 
ſtudents, like thoſe in the Engliſh univerſities, board 
and lodge in the college; thoſe who are at their own 
expence wear ſcarlet gowns, but the poor ſcholars 
black ones; and the number of the whole is about 
one hundred. 

About halfa mile to the north of Old Aberdeen is 
the river Don, over which, near its influx into the 
ſea, is a bridge conſiſting only of one arch, a molt cu- 
rious piece of gothic architecture, and larger than auy 
in Scotland. 

KINTORE is a very antient town, and was formerly 
of great repute, but ĩt is at preſent ſo reduced as ſcarce 
to deſerve the name of a village. The ſituation, how- 
ever, is pleaſant, and the river producing plenty of 
fiſh is of infinite benefit to the inhabitants. 

INxVERARIE is a royal borough, but it does not con- 
tain any thing remarkable, except a monument ſet up 
in memory of a victory obtained by the brave king 
Robert Bruce over the Englith. 

K1LDRUMMY is an old town ſituated on the ſouth 
bank of the Don ; but it is now greatly decayed, and 
does not contain any thing meriting particular notice. 

GARIOCH is another very antient town, pleatantly 
ſituated in a valley ſurrounded by lofty mountains, 
from whence there are many delightful proſpects. 

STRATHBOGIE is a town at preſent in a very flou- 
riſhing ſtate, owing to the duke of Gordon's teat be- 
ing in the neighbourhood, 

ALFORD is a very ſmall place, but remarkable in 
hiſtory for a victory obtained by the marquis of Mon- 
troſe over the army of the parliament in the year 
1644. 

Baillie, who commanded the republicans, had a 


numerous army, but moſt of them were raw, undiſ- 


ciplined men ; whereas thoſe under the marquis had 
been long inured to all the hardſhips of war, and 
their officers knew when to take proper advantages. 
The engagement did not laſt above an hour, for 
Montroſe's men cut off above ſix hundred of Baillie's, 
and the reſt took to their heels with the utmoſt preci- 
pitation. 

Bowx Ess, or BuchAxkss, is a ſmall fiſhing town 
chiefly inhabited by ſea-faring people. 

Near this town 1s one of the ſeats of the earl of Er- 
rol, ſituated on the edge of a vaſt cliff over the fea ; 
and the drawing room, which is a very large and ele- 
gant apartment, hangs over it. The waves run in 
wild eddies round the rocks beneath, and the fea fowl 


clamouring above and below torm a ſtrange — 
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and ſingular chorus. The place was once defenſible, 
there having been a ditch and draw-bridge on the ac- 
ceſſible fide; but they have both been long deſtroyed. 

Near this part of the coaſt the ſea has ſo much 
overflowed its banks, that whole villages have been 
ſwallowed up, and ſo covered with fand that not the 
leaſt veſtige of them are now to be ſeen, 

About two miles to the north of Bownets is the old 
caſtle of SLAins, formerly a ſtrong fort belonging to 
the earls of Huntly ; but it has been long in ruins, 
and nothing remains of it at preſent except a few of 
the old walls. 

Neiar this place are ſome vaſt caverns once filled with 

curious incruſtations ; but they have been long de- 
ſtroyed by being burat for lime. That uſeful commo- 
dity is ſo ſcarce in this part of the country, that the 
people import it from the earl of Elgin's works, or 
the Frith of Forth. 

About a mile from Slains Caſtle, on the ſame part 
of the coaſt, is a prodigious rock projecting into the 
ſea, a part of which forms a noble natural arch, 
through which boats can paſs with great ſecurity, 
Round the top of this rock is a path, but in ſome 
parts too narrow to walk on with ſafety, as the depth 
is about 30 fathom with water on both ſides, being 
bounded on the north and ſouth by ſmall creeks. 

Near this is a great inſulated rock, divided by a 
narrow and very deep chaſm from the land. This 
rock is pierced through in the mid-way between the 
water and the top, and in violent ſtorms the waves 
ruſh through it with great noiſe and impetuoſity. 

Among theſe rocks are great numbers of wild fowl, 
particularly Kittiwakes, which the country people 
catch and ſel] to great advantage, they being conſi- 
dered by ſome as diſtinguiſhed dainties, - 

Great numbers of ſea-dogs are taken on this coaſt, 
the livers of which are boiled, and produce large 
quantities of oil; but the bodies are ſplit, dried on 
the rocks, and ſold to the country- people, who eſ- 
teem it very good food. 

Turbots are likewiſe very plentiful here, as indeed 
are almoſt all kinds of fiſh peculiar to the north ſeas. 

PETERHEAD, the laſt place we have to mention in 
this ſhire and diſtrict, is a large town ſituated on a 
peninſula ; but it does not contain any thing remarka- 
ble. 

The bay, oppoſite to the town, is exceeding com- 
modious, being capable of holding at leaſt an hun- 
dred ſhips ; but if there happens to be a north wind 
they are in danger of being driven on the ſhore, and 
daſhed to pieces. It was at this place that the Pre- 
tender landed when he came on his romantic expedi- 
tion in the year 1715. 


SECT. . N. 
Biography of ARGYLESHIRE, &c. 
ECTOR BOETHIUS, ſo often mentioned in 


the courſe of this work, was deſcended from an 
honourable family, and born in the town of Dundee 
in the year 1470. We are not informed at what place 
he received his education, but it was moſt probably in 
one of the convents. 

In his youth he went over to Paris, and entered 
himſelf a ſtudent in the college of Montague, where 
he made great progreſs in the ſtudy of divinity and 
logic, the only ſciences then taught in the ſchools, 

It was in this college that he contracted an ac- 
quaintance with the great Eraſmus, which was kept 
up by an epiſtolary correſpondence till their deaths, 

He remained at Paris till the year 1500, When he 
was ſent for to Scotland, and appointed by biſhop 
Elphingſtone, principal of the King's College in 
Aberdeen, and one of the canons of the cathedral. 

At the requeſt of his patron he wrote the lives of 
the biſhops of Aberdeen in very elegant Latin; but 
crammed with many monkiſh fables and legendary 
ſtories. His principal work was the Hiſtory of Scot- 
land, but this, as well as all his other works, abound 
with the groſſeſt fallities, 
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When we conſider the age in which he lived, when 
ſuperſtition was carried to the greateſt height, we are 
naturally led to draw a veil over his credulity, becauſe 
he might have been deceived by thoſe who went be- 
fore him, and have given an implicit affent to whate- 
ver they had written, but none can excuſe him for 
forging ſtories that never exiſted, except in his own 
brains, | 

He has told us, with all the aſſurance imaginable, 
that he had in his poſſeſſion a manuſcript written by 
one Veremundus, a Spaniard, and chaplain to Mal- 
colm Canmore, giving an accout of the antient kings 
of Scotland ; and he further tells us, that the monks 
of Icolmkill fent him ſome manuſcripts written in 
the tenth century, by one John Campbell, in which 
was contained a genealogical hiſtory of the kings of 
Scotland from Fergus I. down to Kenneth Macal- 
pine, who ſubdued the Pics. 

The ſtory of Veremundus is an arzant forgery, for 
no reaſonable man will believe, that in the x 1th century 
the Spaniards could know ſo much of Scotland as to 
ſeek a ſettlement in it; nor is it reaſonable to think, 
that when the Scots of that age had their own chro- 
2 they would employ a ſtranger to write their 

iſtory. 

As for his famous Icolmkill manuſcript, ſaid to 
have been written by Campbell, we have two poſi- 
tive proofs that it is a forgery. 

Firſt, the monaſtery of ſcolmkill fell to decay in 
the eleventh century, and in the time of Boethius 


| ſcarce any of its ruins were viſible, 


But the ſecond proof is ſtill ſtronger, where he ſays, 
the author of the manuſcript wrote in the tenth cen- 
tury, and gravely calls him John Campbell. Sirnames 
were not known in Scotland till the latter end of the 
eleventh century, nor is the name of Campbell men- 
tioned, even in the archives of the Argyle family, till 


| the middle of the twelfth century. 


It is natural to ſuppoſe, that if he was, as he ſays, 
in poſſeſſion of ſuch valuable manuſcripts, he would 
have depoſited them in the library of his own college, 
which would have abſolved him from the imputation 
of forgery, although not of credulity. 

But no perſon has ever been able to learn any 
thing concerning them, and the literati are univer- 
ſally agreed that they never exiſted. 

It is a great pity that ever his hiſtory ſhould be put 
into the hands of youth, before they are well ſkilled 
in criticiſm and Britiſh antiquities, and yet there are 
pedadogues in Scotland, who ſtill read it to their ſcho- 
lars, with as ſtrong a belief of its authenticity as if it 
had been the ſcriptures. By this ſtupid conduct the 
minds of youth are led from the truth, they contra& 
a wrong biaſs, they are filled with the belief of things 
that are contrary to nature, and. they contract preju- 
dices too ſtrong to be eradicated. 

Hector Boethius was certainly a fine elaſſical wri- 
ter, and well verſed in the language of that age; but 
as an hiſtorian, he was an enemy to truth, and a diſ- 
grace to his couutry. 

He died at Aberdeen in the year 1540. 


PATRICK ADAMSON, archbiſhop of St. Andrews, 
was bern at Perth in the year 1543. He was in- 
ſtructed in the rudiments of learning at his native 
place, and afterwards ſtudied philoſophy, and took 
his degree of Maſter of Arts at the univerſity of St. 
Andrews. 

In the year 1566 he ſet out for Paris as tutor to a 
young gentleman. A ſhort time after his arrival 
there, Mary, queen of Scots, being delivered of a ſon, 
(afterwards James VI. of Scotland and I. of Eng- 
land) Mr, Adamſon wrote a Latin poem on the oc- 
caſion. This proof of his loyalty involved him in 
ſome difficulties, being confined in France for fix 
months; nor could he have got off ſo eaſily, had 
not queen Mary and ſome of the principal nobility 
intereſted themſelves in his behalf. 

As ſoon as he recovered his liberty, he retired with 
his pupil to Bourges, where he was at the time of the 
maſſacre at Paris; and the ſame bloody perſecuting 
ſpirit prevailing among the Roman Catholics at Bour- 
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ges as at the metropolis, he lived concealed for ſeven 
months at a public houſe, the maſter of which, up- 
wards of ſeventy years of age, was thrown from the 
top thereof, and had his brains daſhed out, for his 
charity to proteſtants. ; 

Whilft Mr. Adamſon lay thus in his ſepulchre (as 
he called it) he wrote his Latin poetical verſion of the 
Book of Job, and his tragedy of Herod, in the ſame 
language. 

In 1573 he returned to Scotland, and having en- 
tered into holy orders, became miniſter of Paiſley. 

In 1575 he was appointed, by the general aſſem- 
bly, one of the commiſſioners to ſettle the juriſdic- 
tion and policy of the church; and the following year 
he was named, with Mr, David Lindſay, to report 
their proceedings to the earl of Morton, then re- 
gent. 

About this time the ear] made him one of his 
chaplains, and, og the death of biſhop Douglas, pro- 
moted him to 4 archiepiſcopal ſee of St. Andrews, 
a dignity which. brought on him great trouble and 
uneaſineſs, for now the clamour of the preſbyterian 
party ran very high againſt him, and many inconſiſtent 


abſurd ſtories were propagated to injure him. 


Soon after his promotion to the ſee of St. Andrews, 
he publiſhed his catechiſm in Latin verſe, a work high- 
ly approved even by his enemies ; but, nevertheleſs, 
they ſtill continued to perſecute him with great vio- 
lence. | 

In 1578 he ſubmitted himfelf to the E aſ- 
fembly, which procured him peace only for a ſhort 
time ; for the year following they brought freth ac- 
cufations againſt him. 

In the year 1582, being attacked with a violent diſ- 
eaſe, and finding no relief from the phyſicians, he 
took a ſimple medicine preſcribed by an old woman, 
which did him conſiderable ſervice. In conſequence 
of this, the woman, whoſe name was Aliſon Pearſone, 
was charged with witchcraft, and committed to pri- 
fon, but eſcaped out of her confinement : however, 
about four years after ſhe was again found, and 
burnt for a witch “. 
In 1583 king James came to St. Andrews, and the 
archbiſhop, being much recovered, preached before 
him, and diſputed with Mr. Andrew Melvil, in pre- 
ſence of his majeſty, with great reputation, which 
drew on him freſh calumny and perſecution, The 
king, however, was ſo well pleaſed with him, that be 
ſent him ambaſſador to queen Elizabeth, at whoſe 
court he reſided for ſome years. His conduct, durin 
his 'embaſſy, has been variouſly repreſented by dif. 
ferent authors. Two things, however, he particu- 
larly attended to, viz. the recommending the king, 
his maſter, to the nobility and gentry of England, 
and the procuring ſome ſupport for the epiſcopal par- 

in Scotland. By his eloquent preaching he drew 
after him ſuch crowds of people, and raiſed in their 
minds ſuch high ideas of the young king his maſter, 
that queen Elizabeth was ſo offended as to forbid him 
entering the pulpit again during his ſtay in her do- 
minions. 

In 1584 he was recalled, and fat in the parliament 
held in Auguſt at Edinburgh. 

At a provincial ſynod held at St. Andrews in the 
month of April 1586, he was, by the ſuperior power 
of his enemies, excommunicated. In conſequence of 


this he applied to the king, but this availed him 


little, for the mob being irritated againſt him, he durſt 
not appear in public in the city of St. Andrews, 
However, at the next general aſſembly a paper being 
produced, containing the archbiſhop's ſubmiſſion, he 
was abſolved from the excommunication. 

In 1589 he publiſhed the Lamentations of the Pro- 
phet Jeremiah, in Latin verſe, which he dedicated to 
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* Mr, Calderwood tells this ſtory thus: Mr. Patrick 
Adamſon, ſays he, commonly called biſhop of St. Andrews, 
had kept his caſtle, like a fox in a hole, a long time, diſeafed 
of a great fetidie, as he himſelf called his diſeaſe. He 
ſought cure of women ſuſpected of witchcraft, namely, of 
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the king, complaining of his hard uſage. * 

of the ame year he publiſhed a of Mile * 
Apocalypſe in Latin verſe ; and a copy of Latin verſes 
addreſſed to his Majeſty, when he was in great dif. 
tres. The king, however, was ſo far from givin 
him any aſſiſtance, that he granted the revenues & 
his ſee to the duke of Lenox, fo that the remainin 
part of this prelate's life was exceeding wretched, hay 
ing fcarce ſubſiſtence for his family. * 

e died in the year 1591. 


Sir Gro MK Rz IxN, Lord Advocate of Scot- 
land in the reigns of Charles II. and James II. was 
deſcended from the antient family of Seaforth, and 
born in Forfarſhire, in the year 1636. 

Having gone through a courſe of grammar learning 
at the free-ſchool of Dundee, he was entered a "bo 
dent in St. Salvator's College in the univerſity of St 
Andrews, where he made great progreſs in his tu. 
dies, particularly in the Greek and Roman claſflics 
and took his degree of Maſter of Arts. R 

His parents, having deſigned him for the ſtudy and 
profeſſion of the law, ſent him to France, where he 
made great progreſs in reading the inſtitutions, pay. 
dects, digeſts, and ſome of the beſt French and Ger. 
man civilians. 

When the reſtoration took place, he returned to 
Scotland, and was called up to the bar with great ap- 
plauſe. | 

His firſt preferment was deputy advocate, from 
which he role to the poſt of ſolicitor-general, for ſo 
obſequious was he to all the court meatures, that let 
the cauſe be wright or wrong, he would take it in 
hand, if ordered by his ſuperiors. 

When Lauderdale and Sharp reſolved to profecute 
the preſbyterians with ſuch horrid cruelties as would 
have diſgraced the reign of a Nero or a Domitian, 
many of the lawyers refuſed to plead againſt them, 
and Sir John Niſbet, the lord advocate, being turned 
out, Sir George M*Kenzie was put into the place, 
which is the ſame as attorney-general in England. 

In this office he even exceeded in cruelty the de- 
fires of his ſuperiors, and, as if their orders had not 
been ſevere enough, he made the law a perfect noote 
of * by making it ſubſervient to the baſeſt pur- 

oſes. | 

l In all the oppreſſions carried on in that age, and 
in every ſcheme contrived for eſtabliſhing popery and 
arbitrary power, Sir George had more than an ordi- 
nary ſhare. Nay, to ſuch an heighth had he pro- 
ceeded in wickedneſs, and ſo far had he ſhaken off the 
fear of God and diveſted himſelf of humanity, that 
he often went to the prifons, and under pretence of 
procuring a pardon for the poor creatures, prevailed 
with them to make an extra-judicial confeſſion, which 
was immediately read in court as an evidence of their 
guilt, to his eternal infamy,- and the diſgrace of thoſe 
venal judges who ſuffered it to be read. 

When the revolution took place, there was reaſon 
to expect he would be called to an account tor per- 
verting the law, and trampling on the rights of the 
people; but he retired to Oxford, where he died be- 
fore the government had an opportunity of making 
him a public example. 

We ſeldom hear this man's name mentioned, but 
he is called the learned M*Kenzie, but for what rea- 
fon we cannot ſay. We have peruſed his works in 
two volumes folio with the greateſt care, and without 
prejudice can ſay, that as a moraliſt, he is dry, hea- 
vy, and perplexed : as an hiſtorian, a bigotted enthu- 
_ ; and as a lawyer, the moſt erroneous we ever 
read, 

His inſtitution of the law of Scotland is his moſt 


celebrated performance, and yet its firſt principle is 
enough 


— 


one, who was apprehended, tried by the preſbytery, and 
committed to the caſtle, to be kept for farther trial, but ſut- 
fered by him to eſcape; yet was ſhe apprehended within 
three or four years after, and executed in Edinburgh.“ 
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enough to poiſon any ſyſtem whatever. He lays it 
down as his firſt maxim, that the king is the ſole 
fountain of power, and that all the privileges, liber- 
ties, and even properties of the people are derived 
from him, and held by them meerly at his will. 

In a word, he was the ſame in Scotland, as Noy in 
England; and had he obtained a feat on the bench, 
he would have been the Scottiſh Jeffries, for he is 
ftill called by the preſbyterians, BODY M*Kenzie. 


Jauss GREGORY, an eminent mathematician, was 
born at Aberdeen in the year 1639. He received his 
education at that univerſity, where he made great 
progreſs in claſſical learning, but was more delighted 
with philoſophical reſearches, into which a new door 
had been opened by the Key of the Mathematics. 
Kepler and Des Cartes were the great maſters of this 
new method: their works, therefore, Mr. Gregory 
made his principal ſtudy, and began early to make 
improvements on their diſcoveries in opties. The 
firſt of theſe improvements was the invention of the 
reflecting teleſcope, which was ſo happy a thought 
that it has given occaſion to the moſt conſiderable 
improvements made in optics, ſince the invention of 
the teleſcope. Os : 

He publiſhed the conſtruction of this inſtrument in 
1663, and coming the next year, or the year after, to 
London, he became acquainted with Mr. John Col- 
lins, who recommended him to the beſt optic glaſs 
grinders there, in order to have it executed, But as 
this could not be done for want of ſkill in the artiſts 
to grind a plate of metal for the object ſpeculum, into 
a true parabolic concave, which the deſign required, 
he was much diſcouraged, and after a few imperfect 
trials made with an il! poliſhed ſpherical one, which 
did not ſucceed to his wiſh, he dropped the purſuit, 
and reſolved to make the tour of Italy, then the mart 
of mathematical _— 

He had been but a ſhort time abroad, when the 
ſame inventive genius which had ſhewn itſelf in prac- 
tical mathematics, carried him to ſome new improve- 
ments in the ſpeculative part. The ſublime geometry 
on the doctrine of curves was at this time in its in- 
fancy, and the famed problem of ſquaring the circle 
ſill continued a reproach to it; when our author diſ- 
covered a method of ſumming up an infinite converg- 
ing ſeries, whereby the hyperbola, as well as the cir- 
cle, may be computed to any degree of exactneſs. 

At this time Mr. Gregory was at Padua, when, 
getting a few copies of his invention printed in 1667, 
he ſent one to his friend Mr. Collins, who laid it be- 
fore the Royal Society, where it met with the appro- 
bation of ſeveral diſtinguiſhed perſonages. ; 

Mr. Gregory re-printed this invention at Venice, 


and publiſhed it the following year, together with 


another piece, in which he firſt preſented the public 
with a method for the transformation of curves. An 
account of this piece was alſo laid, by Mr, Collins, 
before the Royal Society, of which Mr. Gregory, 
after returning from his travels, was admitted a mem- 
ber, and going afterwards to Scotland, he was made 
mathematical profeſſor of the univerſity of St. An- 


drew. 3 a 
In 1672 Sir Iſaac Newton, in his wonderful diſco- 
veries on the nature of light, having contrived a new 
reflecting teleſcope, and made ſeveral objections to 
Mr. Gregory's, this gave birth to a diſpute between 
thoſe two philoſophers, which was carried on this 
and the following year, in the moſt amicable manner 
on each fide. . 

Mr. Gregory defended his own conſtruction fo far 
as to give his antagoniſt the whole honour of having 
made the catoptric teleſcopes preferable to the diop- 
tric, ſhewing, that the imperfections in thoſe inſtru- 
ments were not ſo much owing to a defect in the ob- 
ject ſpeculorum as to the different refrangibility of 
the rays of light. : 

In the courſe of this diſpute Mr. Gregory deſcribed 
a burning concave mirrour, which was approved by 
Sir Iſaac, and is ſtill in great eſteem. 

During this time Mr. Gregory attended the 
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buſineſs of his profeſſorſhip with great diligence 
which, taking up the greateſt part of his time, eſpeci- 
ally in the winter ſeaſon, hindered him in the purſuit 
of his proper ſtudies. 

This, however, led him to farther improvements 
in the invention of Infinite Series, which he occaſion - 
ally communicated to his intimate friend and correſ- 
pondent Mr. Collins, who might have had the plea- 
ſure of receiving many more, had not our profeſſor's 
life been cut ſhort by a fever in the month of Decem- 
ber, 1675, in the 36th year of his age. 


James Garpen, D. D. was the ſon of Mr. Alex- 
ander Garden, miniſter of Turreff, in the ſhire of 
Aberdeen, where he was born in the year 1645. Hav- 
ing gone through a courſe of grammar learning, he 
was ſent to finiſh his ſtudies in the king's college of 
Aberdeen, where he took the degree of Maſter of 
_ and then entered himſelf into the divinity 
claſs. 

After he had gone through the regular courſes, and 
performed all the exerciſes, he was licenſed as a Pro- 
bationer, and ordained miniſter of a ſmall country 
parith, where he diſcharged the duties of his office 
with ſuch fidelity, as would have done honour to the 
primitive ages of chriſtianity. 

On the death of the pious Mr. Scougal, he was ap- 
pointed profeſſor of divinity in the King's College, a 
place which he enjoyed till the Revolution, when he 
was turned out for refuſing to ſubſcribe to the Weſt- 
minſter confeſſion, 

Having a large family of children, and not being 
convinced in his mind that the required ſubmiſſion 
was conſiſtent with his conſcience, as an honeſt man, 
he retired to the country, where he applied himſelf to 
huſbandry, by which he was able to give his children 
a liberal education. 

Towards the latter end of queen Anne's reign he 
had thoughts of being reinſtated in his living by the 
then tory miniſtry, and brought his plea before the 
lords of the ſeſſion at Edinburgh. They, however, 
decided it againſt him, in conſequence of which he 
brought his appeal to the houſe of lords : but before 
it could be properly delivered, the queen died, and 
all his hopes were fruſtrated. 

In the latter part of his life he reſided at Aberdeen, 
and preached privately to a congregation of non- 
jurors, for he could never be perſuaded to take the 
oaths to government, 

He died on Good Friday, in the year 1726. 

This worthy perſon left behind him a Treatiſe on 
Comparative Theology, which is ſufficient to make 
his name immortal among Chriſtians, had he never 
written any more ; it being the moſt conciſe and va- 
luable ſyſtem of Chriſtian divinity ever . compoſed by 
the hand of man, 


ROBERT BARCLAY, well known for his celebrated 
defence of the Quakers, was born in or near Aber- 
deen, in the year 1648. His father being a colonel 
in the army, and not having time to ſee his ſon pro- 
perly educated, ſent him over to Paris to be inſtructed 
by his brother, principal of the Scotch College in 
that univerſity. 

Here, as might be naturally expected, he was 
brought up to the Romith perſuaſion, information of 
which being ſent to his father, he ſent for him home, 
but he had ſo cloſely applied himſelf to his ſtudies, 
that he was perfect maſter of the Latin and Greek, 
and ſpoke the French language with as much propri- 
ety as if he had been a native of that country, 

In 1666 his father embraced the tenets of the qua- 
kers, and ſoon after the ſon followed his example, 
preaching with great zeal in defence of their doc- 
trines, both at Aberdeen, and in all the towns in 
the neighbourhood. But he did not confine himſelf 
wholly to preaching, for he alſo wrote ſeveral treatiſes, 
wherein he endeavours to prove that Quakeriſm is al- 
together conſiſtent with primitive Chriſtianity, 

Many of his treatiſes were well received by the 
public, in conſequence of which the quakers were 
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treated with greater lenity than they had formerly ex- 
perienced. 

In 1672 he imagined that God appeared unto him 
in a viſion, and commanded him to go in ſackcloth 
and athes through all the ſtreets of Aberdeen, teach- 
ing them faith and repentance, in order to avert the 
Judgments of God, which were then impending upon 
a ſinful nation. 

The apoſtle Paul, when before the Roman gover- 
nor Felix, and the Jewiſh tributary king Agrippa, 
faid, “ I was not diſobedient to the heavenly viſion,” 
and Barclay, who thought himſelf as much inſpired, 
complied with the injunction, to the no ſmall terror 
of ſome, and the equal diverſion of others. 

In 1675 he publiſhed a catechiſm, containing a 
ſyſtem of the quakers religion, and becauſe ſome 
people had included them under the general name of 
ranters, he went over the next year to Amſterdam, 
and publiſhed in Latin his famous apology for the 
quakers, which he afterwards tranſlated into Engliſh 
for the benefit of common readers. It was dedicated 
to Charles II. and poſſibly no dedication was ever | 


more free from —_ 
He told the king, That by the ſingular providence 


of God, he had been raiſed to the government of the 
greateſt kingdom in the univerſe. © Thou haſt taſt 
Jed, (ſays he,) of proſperity and adverſity, thou 
knoweſt what it is to be baniſhed thy native coun. 
try, to be over-ruled, as well as to rule, and ſit 
% upon the throne ; and being oppreſſed, thou haſt 
*« reaſon to know how hateful the oppreſſor is, both 
© to God and man. If, after all thoſe warnings, 
e thou doſt not turn unto the Lord, with all thine 
* heart, but forget him who remembered thee in all 
thy diſtreſs, and give up thyſelf to follow luſt and 
„ vanity, ſurely great will be thy condemnation.” 

The reſt of his days were ſpent in promoting the 
knowledge of what he conſidered as primitive Chrif. 
tianity ; and with reſpect to his Apology for the 
Quakers, we can only ſay, that it is a piece of the 
cloſeſt and moſt ſolid reaſoning to be met with. It has 
been tranſlated into moſt of the European languages, 
and will for ever remain a monument of the author's 
ſolid judgment, whether the leading principles are 
right or wrong. 

He died at his houſe near Urey, in Aberdeenſhire, 
in the year 1690. 
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BAMFFSHIRE; ELGINSHIRE, or Murray; INVERNESS- 


SHIRE; ROSS-SHIRE; 


SUTHERLANDSHIRE; 


and WE I K, or CAaiTHNESS-SHIRE. 
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This diſtrict is bounded on the ſouth by the ſhires of Aberdeen, Perth and Argyle; but on all the other 
| ſides by the Ocean. 


TEST. . 
Natural Hiſtory of BAMFFSHIRE, &e. 


THE air of theſe ſhires varies, in ſome degree, ac- 

cording to their reſpective ſituations ; but in all 
it is much more ſharp than in thoſe ſhires already 
deſcribed. | 

The interior parts of this diſtrict abound with 
mountains, on which the ſnow lies the greateſt part 
of the year : however, there are numbers of black 
cattle, horſes, ſheep and goats, fed on them; and 
ſome of the vallies produce good crops of different 
kinds of grain. 

The rocks along the coaſt are frequented by eagles, 
hawks, and all kinds of ſea-fowl, whoſe eggs and 
young are taken in vaſt quantities by the natives. 

The rivers and lakes abound with trout, ſalmon, 


* 'Theſe ſhires are the moſt northern in Scotland, and 


— 


it appears that part of them was inhabited by the Picts, and 


and eels; and the ſea affords a very advantageous 
fiſhery. | 

Here are many woods and foreſts, moſt of which 
are well ſtored with deer, hares, rabbits, growle, 
heathcocks, plover, and all ſorts of game. 

In Sutherlandſhire is a peculiar bird, called Knag, 
which reſembles a parrot, and digs its neſt with its 
beak in the trunks of oak trees. And in Caithneſs- 
ſhire is another particular bird called the Snowfleet. 
It is about the ſize of a ſparrow, exceeding fat, and 
eſteemed a great delicacy, They come hither in large 
flights about the beginning of February, and take 
their departure about the latter end of April. 

The ſhire of Sutherland affords iron, ſtone, free - 
ſtone, lime-ſtone, and ſlate in abundance. There are 
alſo quarries of marble, and mines of coals, but the 
people uſe turf and peat for fuel. Lead ore, impreg- 
nated with filver, hath been likewiſe found here, to- 


gether with ſome chryſtals and pebbles. In 


— / 


part by the Scots, till the latter ſubdued the former, and 
joined them together in one kingdom. 


SCOTLAND, ] 


In ſpeaking of the manners of the people in other 
parts of Scotland, we have been as exact as poſſible; 
and as the greater part of the Highlands are included 
in the {hires contained in this chapter, we ſhall here 
take ſome notice of the manners-and cuſtoms of thoſe 
antient people. 

The Highlanders are paſſionate and vindictive, 
put chearful in converſation, and hoſpitable to ſtran- 

ers. Inured to cold and hardſhips, they are robuſt 
and healthy, and few have diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
more for their bravery in battle. 

Many of their cuſtoms are borrowed from their 
Pagan anceſtors, but in that they are not- ſingular ; 
for if the learned and polite in London could run, in 
crowds, to converſe with the'Cock-lane Ghoſt, cer- 
tainly the poor Highlanders may be excuſed, it they 
ſtill believe in witchcraft, which cannot be rooted from 
the human mind, but by the united force of learning 
and religion. 

About the time of the reformation the Highlanders 
knew little or nothing of chriſtianity, except making 
the ſign of the croſs ; for whatever knowledge the 
antient Culdees ſpread amongſt them, it was then 
totally loſt. 

From the reformation, down to the revolution, 
ſome of them became converts to the proteſtant reli- 
gion ; but after the revolution, although many mi- 
niſters were ſent amongſt them, yet their chiefs, being 
either nonjurors or papiſts, and the hereditary juriſ- 
dictions ſtill remaining, they were obliged to obey 
them; and to that was owing the laſt rebellion. 

The wiſdom of the legiſlature, however, has turned 
that rebellion to the greateſt advantage, in civilizing 
thoſe people, for the rents of the forfeited eſtates, a- 
mounting to about twelve thouſand pounds a year, is 
laid out in ſupporting ſchools, and purchaſing flax 
and inſtruments uſed in the manufactory of linen. 

Thus we ſee, that although the rebellion was de- 
ſigned to overturn the civil and religious eſtabliſh- 
ment, yet by a proper management the people are 
brought up in all the arts of peace, and inſtructed in 
the principles of the Chriſtian religion, ſo that the 
government need not be under any apprehenſion of a 
rebellion again breaking out on the principles of the 
laſt. 
Another advantage they enjoy is, that of being de- 
livered from the bondage they were under to their 
chiefs, who bound them, on pain of death, to obey 
their moſt arbitrary orders. 

It is matter of ſurprize, to a thinking perſon, that 
ſuch a branch of the Feudal law ſhould remain ſo 
long in Britain ; but it is with ſtates, as with private 
perſons ; they ſeldom think of danger, till they are 
rouzed by ſome ſtriking event. It is remarkable, 
that the Feudal law was ſooner aboliſhed in England 
than Scotland, which will always be the caſe where 
trade and commerce receive proper encouragement. 

By the Feudal law, no perſon could fel] his lands 
without the conſent of the king ; but no ſooner had 
the ſtatute of alienations paſſed in the reign of Henry 
VII. than it gradually vaniſhed in England to a ſha- 
dow, which was all that remained at the reſtoration 
of Charles IT. when the famous ſtatute paſſed, that 
aboliſhed wardſhips and military ſervices. 

Happy had it been for Scotland that they had fol- 
lowed the Engliſh as cloſe in that as they did in other 
things; but the public diſtractions that raged in their 
own country, in the reign of queen Mary, prevented 
them from turning their thoughts to ſo deſirable an 
object. 

But there were other cauſes which prevented the 
aboliſhing of the Feudal law in Scotland, which has 
not been much taken notice of either by the Engliſh 
or Scottiſh hiſtorians. 

The government of Scotland, after the introduc- 
tion of the Feudal law, which they learned from the 
Engliſh, was an ariſtocracy, ſo that the king, with 
all the titles of ſovereignty, was only the chief ma- 
giſtrate of a body of nobles, who looked upon them- 
ſelves as his companions, and often dictated to him 
in the moſt imperious manner. 

It is well known, that James VI. of Scotland was 
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brought up by the learned Buckannan, in the moſt 
enlarged notions of liberty, but having taken the go+ 
vernment upon himſelf, before he arrived at the years 
of maturity, and being ſurrounded. by ſome of the 
young nobility, he contracted ſtrong prejudices againſt 
the liberty of the ſubject; and after he had. aſcended 
the throne of England, his ſole intention ſeemed to 
have been to enſlave the people. 

The ſame notions prevailed in the reign of his ſon, 
and two grandſons ; and as they beſtowed great privi- 
leges on. the Highland chiefs, ſo they were ſure of 
keeping them cloſe to their intereſt, to which may be 
attributed all the rebellions which have happened in 
Scotland fince the revolution. | 

The pretender landed among them in the ſame. fa- 
miliar manner as if they had been his own ſubjects ; 
and had he been as ſure of thoſe in the Lowlands, -he 
might have created much more trouble to the govern- 
ment, and even carried the flames of civil war as far 
as London. 

It is a great miſtake to call thoſe engaged in the 
late rebellion preſbyterians, for no body of people 
in the world abhor the Stewarts ſo much as thoſe of 
that religion, Of all the lords concerned in that af- 
fair, two only were preſbyterians, namely, the earls 
of Kilmarnock and Cromartie, and moſt of the others 
were epiſcopal nonjurors, and ſome few papiſts ; the 
inferior ſort of people were moſtly epiſcopalians, and 
the only preſbyterians among them were a few Low- 
land vagabonds who followed the army for plunder. 

The preſbyterian religion is eſtabliſhed by law, in 
Scotland, on the ruin of the Stuart family ; and 
was Ever one of them to ſucceed; to the throne, theſe 
people might expect the ſame perſecution they for- 
merly ſuffered, of which we have already given an 
account in our deſcription of the weſtera Hires of 
Scotland, 

In the pretender's declaration he promiſed to abo- 
liſh preſbytery and eſtabliſh epiſcopacy, which was 
juſt what the Scots expected, and what they may al- 
ways expect from a Stuart. 

In ſpeaking of religion in Scotland, we have hi- 
therto only touched upon it as a thing entirely local, 
in out account of the manners of the more ſouthern 
ſhires : we ſhall, therefore, here conſider it in a more 
extenſive light. 

Religion, according to reaſon and experience, is 
the firſt thing that engages the attention of a travel- 
ler, who viſits Scotland, as there is no nation in the 
proteſtant part of Europe, where it has made ſuch a 
diſtinguiſhing figure, whether we conſider the exem- 
plary lives of the people, or the unſpotted characters 
of the clergy, 

The antient Scots were always averſe to a-prelacy 
in the church: they looked upon it as not only in- 
conſiſtent with religious liberty, but actually contrary 
to the genuine ſpirit of chriſtianity. They knew 
that the ſacred ſcriptures condemn a lordly prelacy in 
the church of God, and although it was intruded 
upon them in the reign of Malcolm Canmore, yet 
they ſeldom paid any regard to the papal deciſions. 

When the reformation took place, they not only 
aboliſhed prelacy, but alſo, in their ſolemn acts, de- 
clared, that it had no ground or foundation in the 
word of God, and from that period, till the late glo- 
rious revolution, the annals of Scotland exhibit little 
beſides a continual ſtruggle for the eſtabliſhment of 
preſbytery. 5 

That event, at laſt, took place; and ſince that 
time the Scottiſh clergy have, by the uniformity of 
their lives, and a conſtant adherence to their duty, 
reigned as objects of love in the hearts of their people. 
But ſtill they have not been without their public diſ- 
ſenſions. rae. 

When the preſbyterian religion. was eſtabliſhedin 
conſequence of the claims of right at the revolutian, 
the patrons, who formerly preſented miniſters to liv- 
ings, were deprived of that privilege, and the people 
were to chuſe their own paſtors. : 

This was certainly as juſt an inſtitution as ever 
could take place; but the Tory miniſtry, in the 
reign of queen Anne, in order to oppreſs the preſby- 
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terians as much as poſſible, procured another act, re- 
ſtoring patronages, which, in the end, created a 
ſchiſm in the moſt united church that ever was eſta- 
bliſhed by human laws. ; 

Men of heretical notions and ſcandalous lives hav- 
Ing been preſented by ſome of the patrons to livings, 
the people forſook the church, and, in 1734, eight of 
the miniſters having been depoſed, for not comply- 
ing with the patronage act, their pariſhioners erected 
meetings for them, and they formed themſelves into 
a preſbytery, under the name of ſeceders, i. e. people 
-who diſſented from the eftabliſhed church. 

Theſe miniſters being exceeding popular, their 


hearers encreaſed in great numbers, and in about ten | 


years they became ſo numerous that they had meet- 
ings in moſt parts of Scotland, except the Highlands. 

To encreaſe their popularity, and keep up the ſpi- 
rit of oppoſition among the people, they framed a co- 
venant much in the fame form as the folemn league, 
which every perſon was obliged to ſwear before he 
could be admitted to the communion, or have his 
child baptized. . 

In this manner they went on till 1747, when one 


Mr. Gibb, miniſter of the ſeceders meeting at Edin- 


burgh, ſtarted an objection, that no burgeſs, or mem- 
ber of a corporation could take the covenant, becauſe 
in that they are obliged to ſwear, that they will do 
every thing in their power to overthrow the eſta- 
bliſhed religion, whereas every burgeſs, when he takes 
up his freedom, ſwears that he will maintain it. As 


is uſual in all difputes about the exterior parts of re- | 


ligion, both parties grew warm, and after much alter- 
cation they formed themſelves into two bodies, till 
known by the names of Burgher and Anti-burgher. 

_ Gibb, the leading man among the Anti-burghers, 
was always noted for a moſt turbulent diſpoſition. 
His nature was not ſweetened by education, and even 
learning ſeems to have ſoured his temper, as will ap- 
pear from the following anecdote. 

He and his brethren propoſed to excommunicate 
all thoſe who differed from them in religion, particu- 
larly ſuch as had affumed the name of burghers, and 
to make the ceremony as ſolemn as poffible, Mr. John 
Erſkine, miniſter of Leſlie, was appointed to excom- 
municate his own father, Mr. Ralph Erſkine, miniſter 
at Dumfermling. | 

This will undoubtedly appear ſtriking to moſt of 
our readers; but it is an abſolute matter of fact. 
When the young gentleman mounted the pulpit, he 
delivered the awtul judgment againſt his father in the 
following words : 


I being a miniſter of Jeſus Chriſt, and having 
„ power and authority from him, do in his 
% name, and by his authority, excommuni- 
< cate, caſt out of the true church, and deliver 
« up to Satan, Mr. Ralph Erfkine, &c. &c.“ 


We ſhall only obferve farther on this ſubject, that 
theſe two parties have ſpread themſtlves in moft parts 
of Scotland,' and there is ſcarce a great town, in 
which there is not a meeting belonging to each. They 
alſo hate each other in the moſt hearty manner ; and 
if an anti-burgher was to go into the meeting-houſe 
of a burgher, he would be ſure of being excommuni- 
cated. 

With reſpect to politicks, Scotland has made a very 
conſiderable figure in the preſent age; but the people, 
who of all the nations in Europe are the moſt tena- 
cious of their privileges, and the greateſt aſſertors of 
freedom, have been branded with the ignominious 
name of ſupporters of deſpotiſm and arbitrary pow- 
er. | | 

Such an accuſation, however, cannot be believed 
either by the man of reading or knowledge; and as 
all the inhabitants of this iſland are happily united 
under one government, they ought not to form their 
notions of their fellow-ſubje&s from their being born 
ina certain diſtrict, but make the man of merit their 
friend, and the villain their enemy, 


SECT. II. 
Topographical Deſcription of Baneesmne, &c, 


FTER leaving Peterhead in the ſhire of Aber. 

deen we enter Bamffſhire at that part where it 
is waſhed by the Ducaledonian Sea; and the fir 
thing that attracts our notice is CRaicsToNE CASTIE 
the ſeat of a private gentleman, and once a place of 
great ſtrength. The gardens round it are laid out 
with great taſte, and the adjoining fields being well 
cultivated, the whole has a very agreeable appear. 
ance. 

At a ſmall diſtance from this caſtle are the ruins of 
another ; but we arenot informed when or by whom 
either of them were built, 

BAmFF, the ſhire town, is pleaſantly ſituated on a 
riſing ground near the banks of the river Devron 
where it falls into the ocean. It conſiſts of ſeveral 
ſtreets, one of which is very ſpacious and handſome 
but the others are exceeding mean, g 

The town-hall, where the public buſineſs is tranſ. 
acted, is a very handſome ſtructure, with a ſpire, in 
which is a clock and bell; but there is not any other 
building that admits of particular deſcription, 

The harbour here is exceeding dangerous, owing 
to the north winds blowing great quantities of ſand 
into it, by which it is almoſt choaked up. 

The inhabitants of this town carry on a great trade 
in the ſalmon fiſhery ; and they likewiſe make kelp 
for the uſe of the glaſs-houſes, | 

Down is a ſmall fiſhing-town, ſituated about a 
mile from Bamff ; but it does not contain any thing 
that merits particular notice. 

Near Down is the feat of the earl of Finlater, a 
noble ſtructure, ſurrounded with fine gardens, from 
whence there is a moſt delightful and extenſive proſ- 
pect. The houſe is richly furniſhed, and in the gal- 
lery are ſome fine paintings by Jameſon, particularly 
of Charles I. his queen, and ſeveral of their children. 

At a ſmall diſtance from this is 'Duxx-Hovst, the 
ſeat of the earl of Fife. It is a large ſtructure, built in 
a ſquare form, with a tower at each corner, beſides a 
great number of ſmall turrets. The front is richly 
ornamented with carving, but it appears naked for 
want of wings. The defects in the conſtruction of 
the rooms are ſtill greater than thoſe viſible on the 
outſide : they are very ſmall and narrow, which leſ- 
ſens the opinion a traveller forms of their magnifi- 
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| cence, on firſt viewing the outſide of the ſtructure. 


[n the different apartments are ſome good paintings, 
particularly of Charles I. his queen Henrietta, the 
ducheſs of Richmond, and one of the Duffs. 

The plantations round the houſe are delightful, 
and there is a walk leading to the river two miles in 
N on the ſide of which is an agreeable ſhrub- 

ery. 

About ſix miles from Bamff, near the ſea, is 
Poxrsov, a very poor place, chiefly inhabited by tiſh- 
ermen. In its neighbourhood is a ſmall quarry of 
coarſe marble, uſed by ſome of the gentry for deco- 
rating their houſes. 

CULLEN, fituated a little to the weſt of Portſoy, 
is a town of great antiquity, and is at preſent exceed- 
ing populous, though it does not contain any build- 
ing that admits of particular deſcription. Linen and 
thread are manufactured here in ſuch large quanti- 
ties, that the returns annually amount to near 
fifty thouſand pounds, all which is owing to the 
public-ipirited conduct of the late earl of Finla- 
ter, who gave great encouragement to ſuch artiſts as 
were willing to lettle here. He alſo built a new town 
called Keith, in which he eſtabliſhed about 2000 peo- 
ple, to whom he gave pieces of land to be held b 
thein and their heirs for ever, for paying only a ſonal 
nominal quit-rent, 

Cullen Houſe, his lordſhip's principal ſeat, is ſitu- 
dec a. the edge of a deep glen full of very large wa 
| whic 
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which being out of the reach of the ſea-winds, greatly 
proſper. This ſpot is prettily laid out in walks, the 
principal entrance to which is under a magnificent 
arch, lixty feet high, and eighty-two feet wide; and 
the whole has a very pleaſing and romantic appear- 
ance. 

The houſe is wy large, but irregular, owing to its 
having been erected at different periods. The inſide 
is elegantly turniſhed, and the gallery in particular is 
ornamented with many fine paintings executed by the 
moſt celebrated artiſts. Among thele are the follow- 


ing : 

% full length of James VI. by Myters.—At the 
time of the revolution the mob took this picture out 
of Holyrood Houſe, and were kicking it about the 
ſtreets, when the chancellor, the earl of Finlater, 
happening to paſs by, redeemed it out of their hands. 

A portrait of James duke of Hamilton, beheaded 
in 1649, in a large black cloak, with a ſtar, by Van- 
dyke. 

A half length of his brother, who was killed at the 
battle of Worceſter, by the ſame. 

William, duke of Hamilton, who, as the firſt peer 
of Scotland preſided in the convention of eſtates that 
met at Edinburgh in 1689, and declared the throne 
vacant ; by Kneller, 

The old lord Bamff, who, at the age of go, is ſaid 
to have done penance in the church for his gallantries. 

At a ſmall diſtance from Cullen, in a ſandy bay, 
are three lofty ſpiring rocks, formed of flinty maſſes 
cemented together very differently from 1 
in the country. They are called the Three Kings of 
Cullen, and are ſeen by mariners at a conſiderable 
diſtance. 

A little farther from theſe is another vaſt rock, 
pierced quite through. It conſiſts of pebbly concre- 
tions, lodged in clay, which have ſubſided into thick 
but regular layers. 

This part of the ſhire produces great quantities of 
the beſt marle and ſea weeds, both exceeding uſeful 
for manuring the ground ; but the harveſt here, as 
in all the northern parts, is very late, it being ſeldom 
got in till towards the end of October. 

Forcaisus is a long ſtraggling town, ſituated on 
the banks of the Spey. It is very populous, but, 
except a talbooth erected ſome years ago, does not 
contain any ſtructure that admits of particular notice. 

Near the town, and on the banks of the river, is 
CasTLE GorDow, the ſeat of the duke of Gordon, 
whoſe eſtates lie chiefly in this part of the country. 
The ſituation of the houſe is too low to be agreeable 
or healthy, but the preſent proprietor has endeavoured 
to remedy thoſe defects by laying out fine walks and 
plantations round it. The inſide of the houſe is 
moſt elegantly furniſhed, and adorned with more 
paintings than any we have yet mentioned in the 
northern parts of Scotland. Among many others we 
ſhall ſele& the following: 

The firſt marquis of Huntly, ſon of that earl who 
was ſlain in the engagement with the regent Murray. 

His ſecond ſon, the marquis of Huntly, who raiſed 
a ſtrong army in the north, in ſupport of Charles I. 
but was defeated, taken priſoner, and beheaded ar 
Edinburgh. 

Lord George Gordon, his ſon, who was killed 
lighting under the marquis of Montroſe, at the battle 
of Aldfort. 

Lord Lewis Gordon, a leſs generous warrior than 
the former. He was the plague * of the people of 
Murray (then the ſeat of the Covenanters) and his 
character with that of the brave Montroſe is well 
contraſted in the following old lines. 


If ye with Montroſe gae, ye'll get ſic and wa 
enough; | 


es 


* Whence this proverb : 


The Guil, the Gordon, and the Hooded Cray, 
Were the three worſt things Murray ever ſaw, 
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If ye with ford Lewis gae, ye'll get rob and raye 
enough. 


The head of the ſecond Counteſs of Hunt!y, 
daughter of James 1. 

A fine ſmall portrait of the Abbe D*Aubigne ſitting 
in his ſtudy. | 

A very fine figure of St, John receiving the reve- 
lation. 

With many beautiful landſcapes and hiſtorical 
pieces. 

Caſtle-Gordon has been frequently in great danger 
from the river Spey, as appears from the ravages it 
has made far beyond its banks. It is one of the largeſt 
and moſt rapid rivers in Scotland, though not fo long 
as the Tay, nor fo beautifully diverſified with iſlands 
and proſpects. 

Notwithſtanding the current of this river is ſo ex- 
ceeding rapid, yet the Jate duke of Cumberland, with 
the army under his command, forded it in 1746, 
and the only perſons who loſt their lives in the at- 
tempt were, one of the dragoons in Kingſton's regi- 
ment, and a woman who fell from one of the bag- 


ELGINSHIRE, or MuRRar. 


(CROSSING the river Spey at Gordon Caſtle, we 
enter the ſhire of Elgin, or Murray, and after 
travelling a few miles along a good road, come to 

ELGin, the capital of the ſhire, a place of great re- 
pute in former times, and the ſeat of a biſhop. But 
it is at preſent ſo reduced that little remains worthy 
of notice, except the ruins of churches, convents, 
and the relics of eccleſiaſtical antiquities. 

Moſt of the houſes have marks of grandeur, being 
built of fine free-ſtone, and ſupported by lofty piaz- 
zas. The market-place is very convenient, and dur- 
ing the winter ſeaſon the neighbouring gentry have an 
aſſembly here, which gives the place an agreeable ap- 
pearance, and diffuſes a livelineſs among the inha- 
bitants. 

The ruins of the ſtately cathedral ſtrike the eye of 
the curious with wonder ; and we are told, not only 
by Hector Boethius, but alſo by Forbes in his Trea- 
tiſe on Church Lands and Tithes, that it was one of 
the fineſt gothic ſtructures in Scotland. 

Some part of the chancel is ſtill ſtanding, with a 
fine light gallery running round it; and at the eaſt 
end are two rows of narrow windows in an excellent 

othic taſte. The weſt door, which is tolerably per- 
ect, is very elegant, being curiouſly adorned with 
carvings. The chapter-houſe is built in the form of 
an octagon, and the roof ſupported by a ſingle column, 
with neat carvings of coats of arms round the capi- 
tal. 

There is not the leaſt doubt but this cathedral 
muſt have been an exceeding noble ſtructure, for at 
each end of the great croſs iſle are two lofty towers, 
and the remains of another in the center. 

The monuments of thoſe Scottiſh nobility, who 
were interred here, are jumbled together, in one con- 
fuſed maſs, under heaps of ruins, which preſent to 
the mind of a thinking perſon an humiliating notion 
of all earthly grandeur. 

Hector Boethius tells us, that Duncan, king of 
Scotland, who was murdered by Macbeth, was buried 
in this cathedral ; but from what we can learn of the 


Scottiſh hiſtory we believe it to be only an idle tale; 


for Nuncan was certainly killed ſomewhere in wn 
ire 


Guil is a weed that grows among corn. Tt was from the 
caſtle of Rothes, on the Spey, that lord Lewis Gordon 
made his plundering excurſions into Murray. 
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ſhire of Angus, although the place is not certainly 
known. 

As a proof that ſuperſtition is not totally eradi- 
cated from the minds of the people in this part of 
Scotland, we find that even the preſbyterians are ſtil] 
fond of burving their dead in places once reputed ſa- 
cred, for many of their tombs are ſtill viſible among 
the ruins. | 

In former times the biſhops of Murray had a moſt 
magnificent feat at SpiNx1E, a fmall village near El- 
gin. Some remains of this antient ſtructure are ſtil] 
to be ſeen, particularly two old towers ; but the frag- 
ments are too much diſperſed to form any idea of its 
original grandeur. 

In the ſame nieghbourhood, on the borders of a 
moſt delightful plain, are the remains of a chapel, 
called Maiſon Dieu, that is, the Houſe of God. It 
was erected by Alexander I. king of Scotland, who 
often frequented thoſe parts of his dominions. 

About three miles to the right of this chapel ſtood 
the abbey of PLuscarDin, an antient convent for 
monks of the Ciſtertian order. It was ſituated in a 
molt ſolitary place, ſurrounded with hills and woods, 
all calculated to inſpire the mind with ſomething of a 
pleaſing melancholy. From what remains of the 
building, it appears to have been a moſt curious piece 
of gothic architecture, with pillars far more regular 
and exact than in moſt buildings of a like nature. 

At a ſmall diſtance from this place, on the ſame 
road, is a village called KinLoss, celebrated in for- 
mer times for its ſtately monaſtery, of which there 
are ſtill ſuch remains as to convey an idea of its ori- 
ginal grandeur. The chapter-houſe, with the prior's 
lodgings, are ſtill ſtanding, together with ſome re- 
mains of the cloiſters and choir. They are all 
executed in the moſt curious manner, and far ſupe- 
rior to moſt gothic ſtructures in this part of Britain. 

A late author, though he ſeems far from being un- 
acquainted with hiſtory, has, nevertheleſs, fallen into 
ſome very glaring miſtakes. He tells us, this abbey 
was the burying-place of many of the Scottiſh kings. 
What he means by ſuch an aſſertion is not eaſily 
known ; and we are fully perſuaded he never read it 
either in the printed hiſtories or records of Scotland. 
For let us only conſider, that before the Picts were 
ſubdued in $39, this was part of their kingdom, and 
ſurely the Scots would not come out of their own 
territories to bury their princes. Nay, it is poſitively 
aſſerted by the Scottiſh hiſtorians, that before that 
period all their kings were buried in Icolmkill, and 
even afterwards, till Malcolm Canmore erected the 
abbey of Dumfermling, which was uſed as a burying- 
place for thoſe monarchs till the death of king David 
II. | 

Had the above ingenious author looked into Spot- 
ifwood or Dempſter, he would have found that the 
abbey of Kinloſs was founded by Alexander I. fon of 
Maleolm Canmore, who was buried in the abbey of 
Aberbrothock ; and had he purſued the thread of the 
Scottiſh hiſtory, he would likewiſe have found, that 
there is no certain account of one king having been 
buried here, inſtead of many. 

The orchard belonging to this once ſtately abbey 
ſtands near its ruins; and here are ſtil] ſome of the 
fruit trees, that have continued to flouriſh, without 
cultivation, ever ſince the diſſolution of religious 
houſes. | | 

About three miles from Kinloſs, on the road fide, 
is a moſt curious piece of antiquity, namely, a ſtone 
pillar, about twenty feet high, and apparently ſunk 
a great way into the ground, ſo that it muſt have 

been much higher formerly. The fides are adorned 
with rudecarved images, ſome of which repreſent men 
in armour, and others captives, bound in chains. 
There are alſo the repreſentations of ſtandards or 
banners, on ſome of which are the figures of croſſes, 


and on others Pagan idols. 


The moſt common opinion among the learned, 


and indeed the moſt probable is, that this ſtone was 

ſet up in memory of one of the engagements, wherein 

the Scots overthrew the Danes. That this impor- 

tant battle was fought in the beginning of the eleventh 
2 


| 


I Urey's men approached, they could not attack them, 


century ſeems probable, from the popular tradition 
concerning it, and the ſculptures on the ſtone evi. 
dently ſhew, that it muſt have been ſet up in that age, 
for nothing ſerves to throw a greater light upon hiſ- 
tory than a proper attention to the methods uſed in 
building in antient times. | 

FoRRES is a ſmall, but very neat town, pleafantly 
ſituated at the bottom of ſome hills, which form 2 
ſort of amphitheatre on three fides. The church is a 
very antient gothic ſtructure, and in the market- 
place is a handſome town-houſe, with a ſtately gate 
and over it a cupola. : 

On a hill at the weſt end of the town are the re- 
mains of a caſtle, which formerly belonged to the 
kings of Scotland; and from this hill there is a moſt 
delightful proſpect of the ſea and adjoining country. 

Nearly oppoſite this hill is the Bay of F indorn, 
where the ſea, ſome years ago, overflowed an eſtate 
of zool. per annum. 

In the neighbourhood of Forres the land in general 
is well cultivated, and there are many plantations laid 
out with great taſte and judgment. 

On the ſouth of the town is the moor or common, 
where Hector Boethius tells us the witches met Mac- 
beth, and gave him notice that he ſhould be king of 
Scotland, 

About three miles from the bay of Findorn, on the 
oppoſite, ſide is Taknaway CASTLE, the antient ſeat 
of the earls of Murray. In former times all titles of 
honour were local and territorial, the ſeat of an ear], 
or other peer, being always in ſome part of the diſtrict 
where his eltate lay. This caſtle having been long 
neglected, has greatly fallen to decay. The hall, 
however, is ſtill ſtanding, and is a very ſpacious room 
with the top timbered like Weſtminſter-hall. In 
this, as well as the leſſer rooms, are ſome very cu. 
rious paintings. 

It was in this caſtle that Gordon of Glenbucket 
murdered the earl of Murray, ſon-in-law of the re- 
gent, who ſucceeded to this earldom, by marrying 
the daughter of the latter, and who was ſo handſome, 
and ſo much taken notice of by Anne of Denmark, 
queen of Scotland, that James VI. became jealous of 
him, and ſo procured him to be aſſaſſinated. He was 
greatly beloved by the people for his ſweetneſs of man- 
ners, and humane diſpoſition, and many old ballads 
were written on the melancholy occaſion, which are 
yet ſung by the people in this part of the country. 

NaiRyN is a ſmall town ſituated near the ſea: it 
was once a diſtinct ſhire of itſelf, but has been long 
united with Murray. | 

The river Nairn runs through the town, at the 
mouth of which is the harbour, and over it an exceed- 
ing good ſtone bridge. 

'The inhabitants of this town do not carry on much 
trade, though the ſituation is exceeding good, and 
capable of great improvements. 

AULDEARNE, or ALDERN, is another ſmall town 
ſituated about three miles from Nairn, It is remark- 
able in hiſtory for a battle fought near it between the 
marquis of Montroſe, and the Covenanters, in the 
year 1645, of which the following are the particu- 
lars : | 
The marquis having been defeated in the ſouth of 
Scotland, marched to the north, where his chief in- 
tereſt lay, in order to procure proviſions ; and being 
cloſely purſued by colonel Urey, he halted at this 
place in order to give him battle. 

The right wing was commanded by M<Donald of 
the Iſles, to whom Montroſe gave the royal ſtandard, 
imagining that the Highlanders would be thereby the 
more encouraged. to fight. The horſe was com- 
manded by lord George Gordon, ſon of the marquis 
1 and the left wing by the marquis him- 
ſelf. 

Theſe diſpoſitions being made by Montroſe, he ex- 
horted both the officers and men to ſtand to the laſt 
againſt the enemy, telling them, that he was reſolved 
either to conquer or die. The right wing command- 
ed by M Donald was ſtrongly ſecured by ditches 
and ſtakes drove into the ground, ſo that when 


but 
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but reſolved, by inſults and provocations, to draw 
them out. 

The ferocious Highlanders, not able to bear the in- 
ſults of the Lowlanders, ruſhed furiouſly out, and 
were ſoon put into confulion. 

In the mean time the battle was hot in the center 
and left, and news being brought to Montroſe, that 
M<Donald was defeated, he took no notice of it, but 
like an able general, turning about to lord Gordon, 
cried out, My Lord, what are we doing? M' Do- 
„ nald, on the right, has routed the enemy, and 
« ſhall we, as idle ſpectators, ſtand by, while he car- 
&« ries off the honour of the day!“ 

Having uttered theſe words, he charged Urey's 
horſe with ſuch violence, that they gave way, and 
left the foot expoſed to the Highlanders, who cut 
them in pieces with their broad ſwords and their 
Lochabar axes in the moſt bloody manner. About 

ooo of Urey's men were left dead on the field, but 
Montroſe's loſs was trifling, owing to the methods of 
fighting to which the Highlanders were then accuſ- 
tomed. 

To the ſouth-weſt of Aldern is CALDͥER CASTLE, 
antiently the ſeat of one of the powerful thanes. The 
great tower is ſtill ſtanding, from whence there is an 
extenſive proſpect, and near it is a modern houſe 
built on the ruins of the other parts. 

The woods near the caſtle are the moſt rural and 
delightful that can be imagined ; and in the middle 
is a rapid brook, ſurrounded on each fide with rocks 
and precipices, where the tops of the trees meet, and 
leave only a glimmering light below. A view of this 
romantic place fills a weak mind with ſuperſtitious no- 
tions of witches, hobgoblins, and a thouſand ſuch 
imaginations, while it ſerves to fill thoſe of inlarged 
knowledge with the moſt awful thoughts of the infi- 
nite wiſdom of the Divine Being. | 

As it is impoſſible for thoſe of our readers who are 
not well converſant with the feudal law to form pro- 
per notions of the ferocity of the antient clans in the 
north of Scotland, we ſhall here take the opportunity 
of laying before them a ſpecimen, and the rather as 
the circumſtances happened at a period when the 
people in the Lowlands were -nearly as civilized as 
they are at preſent. 

n the firſtof January, 1629, aquarrel having ariſen 
between the laird of Frendraught and Gordon laird of 
Rothemay, the latter was killed, and one Mr. Gor- 
don, who aſſiſted Frendraught, was ſlain on the other 
fide. The marquis of Huntly, in order to reconcile 
the contending chiefs, ordered the laird of Fren- 
draught to pay Rothemay's lady fifty thouſand marks 
Scots, being about two thouſand ſeven hundred and 
eighty pounds ſterling, as a compenſation for the loſs 
of her huſband, which money was accordingly paid ; 
but it did not put anend to the quarrel. 

On the twenty-ſeventh of September, the ſame 
year, Robert Crichton, laird of Condlaw, being in 
company with Frendraught and other 2 
ſome words aroſe, and Condlaw ſhot Mr. Leſley, ſon 
of the laird of Pitcaple, through the arm. The 
young gentleman was carried to his father's houſe, 
who premeditated a ſevere revenge againſt Fren- 
draught and Condlaw. 

About a week afterwards, Frendraught. went on a 
viſit to the marquis of Huntly at Gordon Caſtle, and 
Pitcaple having notice of his being there, aſſembled 
thirty horſemen in armour, and laid in wait to murder 
him, | 
Having placed his men at the avenues leading to the 
caſtle, the marquis being deſirous to prevent any fur- 
ther miſchief lett Frendraught in company with the 
marchioneſs, and went down ta the gate to expoſtu- 
late with Pitcaple, and, if poſſible, to perſuade him 
to deſiſt, But all was in vain, for the ferocious laird 
told the marquis he had ſwornrevenge, and he would 
have it, either now or at ſome future time. 

All the marquis could do was to order Pitcaple to 
retire immediately from his lands, and to ſave Fren- 
draught he kept him ſome days in his houſe, and 
then ſent him home, under the care of his ſon lord 
John Gordon, and Gordon of Rothemay, fon of him 
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or 
who had been killed. Accordingly they conveyed 
him ſafe home, and dined with him, after which they 
both propoſed to return; but Frendraught perſuaded 
them to honour him with their company that night, 
which, after much intreaty, they complied with. 

When they had ſpent the evening chearfully, they 
all retired to reſt in Frendraught's caſtle, which was 
an old ſquare tower, lord Gordon and two gentlemen 
being in beds on the firſt floor, Rothemay and two 
__ in the ſecond, and ſome other gentlemen on the 
third. 

About midnight they were awakened with the ery 
of fire, and found the caſtle around them on a blaze. 
The entry below being blocked up, they ran to the 
window, where they ſaw Frendraught and his lady 
ſtanding without, looking with unconcern on their 
miſery, and refuſing to give them any help, although 
they implored it in the moſt fervent manner. 

Mr. Gordon made his eſcape, but the others, 
finding all their efforts unſucceſsful, at laſt embraced 
each other, and threw themſelves into the flames. 

Such was the reward the marquis got from the bar- 
barous Frendraught, for ſaving him from the reſent- 
ment of Pitcaple, for ſo ſtrong was the power of the 
clans, even in that age, that they treated the laws as 
mere ſcare- crows, and ſet the legal authority at defi- 
ance, 

The marquis, deeply affected with the loſs of his 
ſon and his friends, went to Edinburgh, and laid the 
matter before the council, who iſſued an order to the 
biſhops of Aberdeen and Murray, to ſummon a jury 
to make a particular enquiry whether the caſtle was 
ſet on fire by accident or deſign, with every circum- 
ſtance relating to it. | 

Accordingly an inqueſt was taken on the ſpot, and 
the jury declared, that it was impoſſible that fire could 
be thrown in, as the windows were high, and the 
walls ſo thick, that nothing could penetrate through 
them, but warlike machines. As it appeared further, 
that there was no other perſons in the houſe, beſide 
the ſufferers, with Frendraught and his family, they 
concluded that Frendraught was the incendiary. 

The marquis remained at Edinburgh till the com- 
miſſioners had made their report, when being con- 
vinced that the incendiary was Frendraught, he re- 
ſolved to have him apprehended ; but he, to compleat 
his wickedne.3, and ſcreen himſelf from juſtice, ſeiz- 
ed one Meldrum, a young gentleman, nephew of 
Pitcaple, whom he brought to Edinburgh, where he 
was put ro the torture, and afterwards hanged, al- 
though he proteſted his innocence to the laſt. | 

In looking over ſome of the records of Scotland, 
we find among them old copies, or originals of mar- 
riage articles, where the father of the bride promiſes 
to pay her huſband a certain ſum in money, and the 
other half at the firſt ** Michaelmas Moon,” meaning 
that he would give him one half of the cattle and 
other plunder, that he took from his neighbours the 
firſt moonlight night after Michaelmas, at which time 
they began to commit their depredations. 

Every clan had his caſtle, or ſtrong hold, of which 
many are ſtill ſtanding, ſurrounded by moats with 
drawbridges, and ſeldom a winter paſſed in which 
there were not leſs than 40 or 50 bloody engagements. 
In ſummer, when any diſputes aroſe among them, 
they ſet fire to the ſtanding corn, and often beſieged 
each others caſtles, till they were reduced to the ut- 
moſt extremity by hunger. 


— — 
INVERN ESS SHIRE. 


AF TER entering this ſhire, and paſſing the old 
ruinous caſtles of Dalcroſs and Kilravock, we 
come to Fox r GeoRGE, a ſmall but ſtrong and regu- 
lar fortreſs, built ſince the laſt rebellion as a magazine 
for arms. The barracks for the ſoldiers are very 
handſome, and form ſeveral good ſtreets; but by _ 
0 
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of the happy change of the times, the place is now 
almoſt deſerted. | 

CAMPBELTOWN is a ſmall place fituated near Fort 
George; but it does not contain any thing remarkable, 
only that being on the high road from Perth to Inver- 
neſs, it has a tolerable good inn for the accommoda- 
tion of travellers. 

At ſome diſtance from Campbeltown, on one fide 


of the military road, is CuLLopen Moos, a place 


that will be ever memorable in the Hiſtory of Britain, 

for the defeat of the rebels in the year 1746. f 

The rebels having fled to the north, where they 
expected to be ſupplied with ammunition from France, 
the duke of Cumberland continued marching after 
them in three diviſions, and at laſt fixed his quarters 
at Edinburgh, where he reviewed the army, furniſn- 
ed them with proviſions and ammunition, and order- 
ed the fleet to fail along the ſhore, to be ready to 
ſecond his operations. 

In the beginning of April the royal army marched 
from Aberdeen, and on the 12th of that month ford- 
ed the rapid river Spey, in fight of a detachment of 
the rebels, who never diſputed the paſſage, but fled 
at their approach. They were fo infatuated that 
they knew not what to do, ſo that they became an 
eaſy conqueſt to the duke. 

| On the 15th the duke reſted his army at Nairn, 
where he received information that the rebels had left 
Invernels, and had advanced to Culloden Moor. 
About four in the morning, on the ſixteenth of 
April, the army marched from Nairn, in five lines of 
three battalions, commanded by the generals Huſke, 
lord Semple, and Mordaunt, covered, both on the 
right and left, by the cannon, and flanked by the 
horſe, under the command of the generals Bland and 
Hawley. They continued marching about eight miles 
when a detachment of Kingſton's horſe, and a part 
of the Campbells, having advanced to a riſing ground, 
ſaw the rebels marching towards them ; upon which 
the duke ordered them to form in the following man- 
ner: 
Barrel's, Monro's, the Scotch fuzileers, Price's, 
Cholmondeley's, and the royal Scotch, conſiſting of 
fix battalions, formed the firſt line, having between 
each of them two pieces of cannon, the whole under 
the command of the earl of Albemarle, the right 
flanked by the dragoons, under the command of ge- 
neral Bland, and the left by an equal number com- 
manded by the earl of Ancram. The ſecond line con- 
ſiſted of tive battalions, ſo formed as to face the 
opening of the firſt line, with three pieces of cannon 
near each other, and to be ready to play upon the 
enemy, if they ſhould either break through, or out- 
flank the firſt line. The laſt line conſiſted of four 
battalions, flanked on each fide by Kingſton's horſe, 
to be ready, if wanted, toſupport the others. 

In this manner they continued ſome time, when 
finding the rebels did not advance, they fell again into 
marching order, and continued till they came within 
about half a mile of the rebels, when they formed in 
the ſame order as before. 

The rebel army were formed in thirteen diviſions, 
conſiſting of ſo many clans, under their reſpective 
chiefs, in three lines, with four pieces of cannon in 
the center, and as many at each end. The right wing 
was commanded by lord George Murray, the left by 
the perſon called the duke of Perth, and the center by 
lord John Drummond. 2 

Fitz James's horſe, covered by an old ſtone wall, 
were ordered to flank and ſupport the right of the 
front line, and on the left was the Pretender's guards, 
the Perthſhire ſquadron, and ſome huſſars. 

Behind the center of the firſt line ſtood the Pre- 
tender, whoſe reſerve conſiſted of three columns, 
conmmanded on the right by the earl of Kilmarnock, 
the left by Roy Stuart, and in the center by lord 
Lewis Gordon and Glenbucket. The laſt reſerve 
conſiſted of Perth and Ogilvie's regiments, placed in 
ſuch a manner as to be ready to ſupport the center, 

About 2 o'clock the rebels began to fire on the royal 
army ; but their cannon was ill ſerved, and the duke's 


artillery returning it upon them with 
ſoon — into — ng n 
The rebels, finding they could not do much execu- 
tion, marched forward, and attacked the right of the 
front line ſword in hand, but the ſoldiers with their 
bayonets, and the dreadful vollies of cartridge ſhot 
from the artillery, galled them moſt ſhockingly ſom 
hundreds falling at every diſcharge. * 

While the front lines were thus engaged, general 
Hawley, aſſiſted by the Campbells, broke through 
the old wall on the right, through which he marched 
at the head of the dragoons, while the duke's right 
wheeled off, and attacked the reſerve of the rebels ſo 
that in a few minutes both wings met in the center 
of the enemy, 

The rebels fled in the greateſt confuſion ; but the 
horſe purſued them ſo briſkly, that a moſt dreadful 
ſlaughter enſued ; for.beſide the field which was co- 
vered with dead bodies, the carnage continued as far 
as Inverneſs. Indeed the dragoons killed every per- 
ſon whom they met, without diſtinction, not ſparin 
the innocent country people who were at work in the 
fields, or thoſe who had come out of curioſity to ſee 
the battle. About three thouſand of the rebels were 
flain in the fight, beſides thoſe killed in the purſuit 
which were very conſiderable, . 

The duke marched the ſame day to Invernefs 
where he ordered thirty ſoldiers, who had deſerted. 
to be hanged up on the trees in the neighbourhood. 
while the Pretender fled to the weſtern iſles, where 
he lived, and went about in diſguiſe, ſubſiſting on 
roots, or what elſe he could procure, till the Septem- 
ber following, when he got on board a French floop 
and eſcaped to the continent. 7 

Such was the end of the laſt rebellion raiſed in fa- 
vour of the Stuarts, on pretence of their hereditary 
right to the crown of Britain: a notion abſurd in it- 
ſelf, and contrary to nature, reaſon and hiſtory. 

The rebellion being happily ſuppreſſed, it was 
thought neceſſary to make examples of the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed delinquents. In confequence of which, 
bills of indictment for high-treaſon were found againſt 
the earls of Kilmarnock and Cromartie, and the lord 
Balmerino. Theſe noblemen were tried by their 
peers in Weſtminſter-hall, on the 28th of July, the 
lord-chancellor preſiding as lord-high-ſteward on the 
occaſion. Kilmarnock and Cromartie confeſſed their 
crimes ; and, in pathetic ſpeeches, recommended 
themſelves to his majeſty's mercy. Lord Balmerino 
pleaded Not Guilty: he denied being at Carliſle at 
the time mentioned in the indictment ; but this being 
plainly proved againſt him, he waved his plea, and 
ſubmitted to the court, who found them all guilty, 
and they received ſentence of death. Kilmarnock and 
Balmerino were beheaded on Tower-hill; but ſome 
favourable circumſtances appearing in the caſe of 
Cromartie, he was pardoned, under certain reſtrie- 
tions. The lord Lovat, who was the life and foul 
of the rebellion, was afterwards tried, and being 
found guilty, received the puniſhment due to his 
crimes. 

As the fate of the rebel lords is an event of an in- 
tereſting nature in the Britith annals, we think it ne- 
ceſſary to make a ſhort digreſſion, in order to give our 
readers an ample account of the circumſtances tuat 
attended their reſpective executions. 

The 18th of Auguſt, 1746, was the time appointed 
for the execution of lord Kilmarnock and Balmerino. 
Accordingly, about fix o'clock on the morning of that 
day, a troop of the life-guards, with another of the 
horſe-grenadiers, and about 1000 of the toot, march- 
ed through the city to Tower-hill, The foot were 
placed in the form of a battledore, the round part en- 
cloſing the ſcaffold in the center, and the handle be- 
ing formed by two lines extending to the 'Tower-gate, 
with a proper ſpace between for the proceſſion to pals. 
The horſe were drawn up in the rear of the foot, 
with a proper ſpace between for the commanding offi- 
cers to traverſe the lines. 

About nine the ſheriffs of London (attended by 


their officers and the executioner) came to view the 
ſcaffold, 
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as alſo the houſe to which the lords were to 
3 two rooms whereof were hung with 
black. At ten o'clock the block was fixed upon the 
ſcaffold, and covered with black cloth, with which 
alſo the ſcaffold was hung; and ſome ſacks of ſaw- 
duſt were carried up to ſtrew upon it. Soon after 
this the two coffins were brought on the ſcaffold, 
covered with black cloth, with gilt nails, &c. On 
the earl of Kilmarnock's was a plate with this in- 
ſcription, via. Gulielmus Comes de Kilmarnock, 
«« decollat. 18 Auguſt, 1746, ætat. ſuz 42.” And 
that for lord Balmerino had this inſcription : “ Ar- 
« thurus Dominus de Balmerino, decollat. 18 Au- 
66 6, ætat. ſuz 58.“ 

1 — time the "heriffs went to the Tower, 
and after knocking at the gate, were admitted; when 
the priſoners, after the ſheriffs had given a receipt to 
the conſtable for their bodies, were delivered to their 
cuſtody. Soon after this, the proceſſion began ; and 
when they had paſſed through the lines into the area 
of the circle formed by the guards, the paſſage was 
cloſed, and the troops of horſe drew up behind the 
foot. The lords were conducted into ſeparate apart- 
ments in the houſe facing.the ſcaffold, their friends 
being admitted to ſee and converſe with them, The 
earl of Kilmarnock was attended by the reverend Mr. 
Foſter, the reverend Mr. Hume, and the chaplain of 
the Tower; and another clergyman of the church of 
England attended lord Balmerino, Before his lord- 
ſhip entered the houſe, hearing ſeveral of the ſpecta- 
tors aſk, Which is lord Balmerino ? He anſwered, 
ſmiling, I am he, Gentlemen, at your ſervice. _ 

While they were in the houſe, the lord Balmerino 
aſked permiſſion to have a conference with the earl in 
his apartment ; which being granted, among other 
queſtions he aſked the earl, if he knew of any order 
being ligned by the prince (meaning the pretender's 
ſon) to give no quarter at the battle of Culloden? To 
this the earl anſwering in the negative, the lord Bal- 
merino anſwered, <** Nor I neither; and therefore it 
<« ſeems to be an invention to juſtify their own mur- 
<« ders.“ The earl replied, <* He did not think this 
« a fair inference, becauſe he was informed, after he 
« was à priſoner at Inverneſs, by ſeveral officers, 
« that ſuch an order, figned George Murray, was in 
ee the duke's company George Murray, ſaid 
« lord Balmerino, then they ſhould not have charged 
« it on the prince.” After this, he took his leave, 
embracing the earl with the moſt noble and generous 
compliments. My dear Kilmarnock, ſaid he, I am 
« only ſorry that I cannot pay this reckoning alone, 
« once more farewell for ever.“ , 

The lord Balmerino then left the room, and retired 
to his own apartment. As ſoon as he was gone, the 


earl, with the — preſent, kneeled down, and | 
I 


Joi in a prayer delivered by Mr. Foſter ; after 
nk. 2 — refreſhed himſelf with a bit of bread 
and a glaſs of wine, he expreſſed a delire that lord 
Balmerino might go to the ſcaffold firſt; but being 
informed that he could not be indulged in this, as he 
was firſt named in the warrant, he appeared ſatisfied, 
ſaluted his friends, and ſaid, he ould make no 
ſpeech on the ſcaffold, but deſired the miniſters to aſ- 
6ſt him in his laſt moments; accordingly they, with 
his other friends, proceeded with him to the ſcaffold, 


ſee him on this awful occaſion, on his firſt appearing 
on the ſcaffold, dreſſed in black, with a countenance 
and demeanour teſtifying contrition, ſhewed the deep- 
eſt ſigns of commiſeration and pity ; and his lordſhip, 
at the ſame time, being ſtruck with ſuch a variety of 
terrible objects at once, as the ſpectators, the block, 
his coffin, the executioner, and the anſtrument of 
death, he turned about to his friend Mr. Hume, and 
ſaid, Hume, this is terrible“ though without 
changing his voice or countenance, my 
After repeating ſeveral ſhort prayers, one of which 
was for his majeſty king George, and the royal fa- 
mily, his lordſhip again embraced and took leave of 
his friends, The executioner, who had previouſly 
taken ſomething to keep him from fainting, was ſo 
aſſected with his lordſhip's diſtreſs, and the awfulneſs 
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of the ſcene, that, on aſking him forgiveneſs, he burtf 
into tears. His lordſhip bade him take courage, giv- 
ing him at the ſame time a purſe with five guineas, 
and telling him he would drop his fiaridkerchief as a 
ſignal for the ſtroke. He proceeded with the help of 
his gentleman, to make ready for the block, by taking 
off his coat, and the bag from his hair, which was 
then tucked up under a napkin cap ; but this being 


too wide, the contracting it occalioned ſome delay. 
| The hair being adjuſted, he turned down the collar of 


his ſhirt and waiſtcoat, kneeled down on a black cuſh- 
ion before the block, and drew his cap over his eyes ; 
in doing which, as well as in putting up his hair, his 
hands were obſerved to ſhake ; but, either to ſupport 
himſelf, or as a more convenient poſture for devotion, 
he happened to lay both hands upon the block, which 
the executioner obſerving, prayed his lordſhip to let 
them fall, leſt they ſhould be mangled, or break the 
blow. He was then told that the collar of his waiſt- 
coat was in the way, upon which he roſe, and with 
the help of a friend took it off ; and the neck being 
made bare to the ſhoulders, he kneeled down as before. 
In the mean time, when all things were ready, and 
the baize which hung over the rails of the ſcaffold was, 
by direction of the colonel of the guard and the ſhe- 
riffs, turned up, that the people might ſee every cir- 
cumſtance of the execution; in about two minutes 
after his lordſhip had kneeled down, he dropped his 
handkerchief, * the executioner, at one blow, 
ſevered his head from his body, except only a ſmall 
part of the ſkin, which was immediately divided by a 
gentle ſtroke. The head was received in a piece of 
red baize, and, with the body, put into the coffin, 
and carried in a hearſe to the Tower. 

The executioner was obliged to ſhift himſelf, by 
reaſon of the quantity of blood that flew on his 
cloaths ; and in the mean time the ſcaffold was clean- 
ſed, and freſh ſtrewed with ſaw-duſt, This being 
done, the ſheriffs went for the lord Balmerino, who, 
during this time, had converſed chearfully with his 
friends, refreſhed himſelf twice with a bit of bread 
and a glaſs of wine, and deſired the company to drink 
to him, ſaying, that he had prepared a ſpeech, which 
he ſhould read on the ſcaffold, and therefore ſhould 
not there ſay any thing of its contents. - 

When the under- ſheriff entered his lordſhip's apart- 
ment to let him know the ſtage was ready, he pre- 


vented him, by unmediately aſking if the affair was 


over with the lord Kilmarnock ; and being anſwered 
in the affirmative, he enquired how the executioner 
performed his office; and upon receiving the ac- 
count, ſaid, it was well done: then addreſſing himſelf 
to the company, he ſaid, Gentlemen, I ſhall detain 
you no longer ;” and with an eaſy unaffeQed chear- 
fulneſs, ſaluted his friends, and proceeded to the ſcaf- 
fold. He was dreſſed in his regimentals, which were 
blue faced with red; and his appearance, with the ap- 
parent compoſure of his mind, aſtoniſhed the ſpec- 
tators. | 

As ſoon as he arrived on the ſcaffold, he took off 
his coat and waiſtcoat, together with his neckcloth, 
and threw them on his coffin ; he then put on his 
flannel waiſtcoat, which had been provided for that 
purpoſe, and taking a plaid out ot his pocket, he put 


| it on his head, ſaying, he would dig a Scotchman. Af- 
The multitude, who had been long expecting to 


ter kneeling down at the block to adjuſt his poſture, 
and ſhew the executioner the ſignal for the ſtroke, 
which was dropping his arms, he once more turned 
to his friends, and took his laſt farewell: then, look- 
ing round on the ſpectators, he ſaid, ** Perhaps ſome 
may think my behaviour too bold, but remember, 


oe . he to a gentleman that ſtood near him) that 
cc 


now declare it is the effect of confidence in God 
and a good conſcience, and I ſhould diſſemble if I 
„ ſhould ſhew any ſigns of fear.” | 

As he paſſed the executioner, obſerving the axe in 
his hand, he took it from him, felt the edge, and re- 
turning it, clapped him on the ſhoulder to encourage 
him; he tucked down the collar of his ſhirt and 
waiftcoat, and ſhewed the executioner where to 
ſtrike, deſiring him to do it reſolutely, for in that, 
ſaid his lordſhip, will conſiſt your kindneſs, He then 
EE - | went 
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went to the fide of the ſtage, and called up the warder 
of the Tower, to whom he gave ſome money, aſked 
which was his hearſe, and defired that the man' 
might drive near the ſtage. 65 
e then, without trembling or changing counte- 
nance, again knelt down at the block; and having, 
with his arms ſtretched out, ſaid, + O Lord, reward 
„ my friends, forgive my enemies, and receive my 
« ſoul,” he gave the ſignal by letting his arms fall. 
His amazing une and intrepidity, and the unex- 
pected ſuddenneſs of the ſignal, ſo ſurprized the exe- 
cutioner, that though he ſtruck the part directed, the 
blow was not given with ſufficient ſtrength to cut 
through the neck, on which he made an effort to turn 
his head towards the executioner ; but a ſecond blow 
immediately ſucceeding the firſt, rendered him quite 
inſenſible, and a third finiſhed the work. His head 
was received in the ſame manner as Kilmarnock's, 
and, together with the body, was put into the coffin, 
and conveyed to the tower, in which place they were 
both interred the ſame evening. | 
The earl of Kilmarnock was a nobleman of fine 
perſonal accompliſhments ; he had been educated in 
revolution principles, and engaged himſelf in the re- 
bellion, partly from the deſperate ſituation of his for- 
tune, and partly from reſentment to the government, 
on account of his having been deprived of a penſion 
he had for ſome time enjoyed. The enemies of Mr. 
Foſter (who attended him after condemnation) pre- 
tended that he had all along flattered his lordthip with 


the hopes of a pardon, provided he kept up a ſhew of 


penitence to the laſt. This calumny (for probably 
it was nothing more) received ſome countenance by 
Kilmarnock's raifing his head, after it was laid upon 
the block, and looking round among the ſpeQators ; 
notwithſtanding which, he died as a man and achriſ- 
an. | 
f The conduct of the lord Balmerino, on this ſolemn 
decaſion, though very different from that of Kilmar- 
nock, was far Rem ſuch as his enemies reported. It 
s beyond a doubt that he would have accepted a par- 
fr Tin the crown, could he have obtained it; but 
ding all his applications ineffectual, he prepared 
imſelf for death with great fortitude and reſolution. 
The moſt accurate obſervers could not diſcover in his 
geſture, on the fatal day, the leaſt ſymptom of con- 


cern, much leſs of fear; notwithſtanding which, he | 


was ſo far from being inſenſible, that he was ſeen to 


check his natural boldneſs, left the ſpectators ſhould || 


think it indecent. He maintained his principles to 


the laſt. Kilmarnock appeared to be convinced of 
the criminality of his conduct; but Balmerino cer- | 
to reproach his fon in the moſt fevere terms: and in 
a letter to the duke of Cumberland uſed the moſt hy- 


tainly acted from principle. = 
T he number of ſpectators at theſe executions was 


incredible, the hill, the ſcaffolding, and the houſes | 


being crouded with people, who, in general, behaved || F | | 
with great decency during the whole folemnity ; and |] he made his eſcape ; but was at laſt taken (concealed 
| in a hollow tree, while he was preparing to go abroad. 


He was tried by the houſe of peers, before whom he 
preſerved a jocoſe behaviour; and his defence was fil- 


very little damage or miſchief was done, either by ac- 
cident or other wiſe. 


On the $th of December Charles Ratcliffe, eſq. 


commonly called the earl of Derwentwater, who had 
been taken in a ſhip bound to Scotland, was behead- 


ed on Little Tower-hill, near the Minories, in con- | 


ſequence of a rule of the court of King's-bench, for | 
| was urged by his friends to throw himfelf at his ma- 


being concerned in the rebellion in the year 1715, at 
which time he received ſentence of death, but, with 
ſeveral others, made his eſcape out of Newgate. 

As ſoon as he arrived on the ſcaffold, he aſked for 
the executioner, who coming to him, he took a parcel 
of gold out of his pocket, and pave it him, ſaying, 
« am but a poor man, and there are ten guineas for 
« you; if I had more I would give it you, and I deſire 
«you to do your buſineſs ſo as to put me to the feaſt 
« miſery you can.” He then kneeled down before 


the block, and, putting his hands together, made a 


ſhort prayer ; after which two of the warders of the 
Tower came to him, one of whom took off his wig, 


and the other put a white cap on his head, After 


this, the unhappy criminal rofe, and, with their aſ- 
GRance, took off his coat and waiſtcoat. He then 
turned about, and took his leave, in a reſpectful man- 


* - 


take my head off.” 


fin, and carried in a hearſe to the 


ner, of the ſheriffs; untied the collar of his sh; 
but not being able to reach far enough behind, — 


ſired the executioner to aſſiſt him; which he accor- 


dingly did. 

After ſaying a ſhort prayer, and croſſing himſelf ſe. 
veral times, he laid his heed on the * —— 
the executioner to ſtrike far enough, adding theſe his 
laſt words, When I ſpread ty Andes thus, do you 
This fignal he gave in leſs 
than half a minute, when one blow ſevered the head 
except a ſmall part of the ſkin,: which was cut aſunder 
at a ſecond eaſy ſtroke. The body falling on the ſcaf. 
fold, the executioner ſearchied his pockets, from 
whence he took half a guinea, a filver crucifix, and 
his beads. The head and body were put into a cof. 
| * Jag's-head in 
Gray's-inn- lane, and the next morning were interred 
in the church- yard of St. Giles's in the Fields. 

Thus fell this unphappy man, thirty years after his 
eſcape from Newgate; a great part of which time he 
ſpent with the Pretender in Italy. He was the young- 
eſt brother of James earl of Derwentwater, who was 
beheaded in the year 1716. They were the ſons of 
Sir Francis Ratcliff by the lady Mary Tudor, naty- 
ral daughter to king Charles II. 


Simon Frazer, lord Lovat, the laſt and moſt extra. 
ordinary perſonage that ſuffered for this rebellion 
was executed on Thurſday the gth of April, 1 47. 
This nobleman, in 1692, was a captain in Tullibar. 
dine's regiment ; and, in 1695, he, with the affiſt 
ance of his clan, violently forced the lady dowager of 
Lovat to marry him, for which he was tried and con- 
demned ; but being afterwards pardoned by king 
William, he fled is Priitios, and turning papiſt, ac. 
cepted a command under the late king James. He 
was confined for ſome years in the Baſtile for acting a 
double part between the two crowns of England and 
France; and at length obtained his liberty by taking 
the order of prieſthood. He officiated as a jefuit 
prieſt at St. Omer's till the rebellion in 1715, when 
coming over to England,” he eſpouſed the cauſe of go- 
vernment, and aſſiſted in recovering Inverneſs from 
the rebels; for which pix the title of Lovat, and 
obtained the command of a company of Highlanders. 

In this rebellion, however, he again fluctuated in 
his conduct; and while he endeavoured to preſerve 
appearances himſelf, he ſent his ſon, with. the greater 

irt of his clan, to join the Pretender, as appeared 

an 2 letter ſent to him from the lord 
prefident. In ahfwer to this letter, he not only en- 
deavoured to exculpate himſelf, but was baſe enough 


poeritical flattery in vindieation of his innocence. 
He was apprehended by lord Loudon, from whom 


led with the moſt ſatirical turns. His criminality, 
however, appearing ſufficientiy manifeſt, he was 
found guilty, and received ſentence of death. 

When the warrant for his extcutfon'was notified 
he appeared indifferent as to his fate; and though he 


jeſty's feet, and petition for merey, he abſolutely re- 
fuſed it, ſaying, he was ſo old and infirm that his 
life was not worth aſking.” 5 * 
Through the whole of his conduct, after convie- 
tion, he appeared undaunted, and preſerved his jo- 
coſe, ſatirical temper to the laſt moment of his life. 
He received the notice of his death warrant without 
the leaſt alteration in his countenance, thanked tlie 
gentleman who brought it for the favours he had done 
him, and drank a glaſs of wine to his health; after 
which he fat down and converſed chearfully with him 
for a conſiderable time. 1 
The next morning, being informed that it was re- 
rted an engine was to be made for his execution 
ike that called the Maiden, formerly uſed for behead- 


ing ſtate criminals in Scotland, he commended the 
| COls 


SCOTLAND.| 


tontrivance, for, ſaid he, as my neck is very ſhort, 
4 the executioner will be puzzled to find it out with 


INVERNESS. SHIRE: 


te his axe; and if ſuch a machine be made, I ſuppoſe 


« jt will get the name of Lovat's Maiden.“ 

On the Monday preceding his execution, the ma- 
jor of the Tower went to ſee him, and aſked him how 
he did. Do, ſays he, Why, Sir, I am doing very 
e well; for J am fitting myſelf. for a place where 
6 hardly any majors go, and very few lieutenant- 
se generals. M$ 

he next morning he deſired one of the warders to 
hy a pillow upon the floor at the foot of the bed, that 
he might try if he could properly perform his part in 
the tragedy in which he was next Thurſday to be chief 
actor: and after having kneeled down, and placed 
his head upon the foot of the bed, he roſe up, and 
faid, * By this ſhort practice, I believe, I ſhall be 
1% able to act my part well enough.” 1 

On the Wedneſday morning his lordſhip waked 
about two o'clock, and prayed moſt devoutly tor ſome 
time: after which he went to reſt again, and ſlept till 
between fix and ſeven, when he called for the warder 
to dreſs him as uſual ; and during the courſe of the 


day he not only talked pertinently and ſedately with | 


ſome gentlemen who came to ſee him, both about his 
own private affairs, as well as the public affairs of 
the nation, but merrily joked with the warder that 
attended him, the barber that ſhaved him, and almoſt 
every one that went to him. After eating a hearty 
dinner, he ſmoaked a pipe, according to cuſtom, and 
then ſent orders to get ſome veal roaſted, that it might 
be ready to mince for his breakfaſt the next morning. 
On Thurſday the gth, being the fatal day, his 
lordſhip waked about three o'clock in the morning, 
and, as he had done the preceding day, prayed in a 
very devout manner for ſome time. At five he got up, 
called for a glaſs of wine and water as uſual, and fat 
reading in his chair for two hours without ſpectacles ; 
for, notwithſtanding his great „ he had never 
made uſe of any, which was ſuppoſed to have ariſen 
from his uniform method of living; for though he 


often drank a chearful glaſs, yet he never drank to 


exceſs, and-very ſeldom tafted wine without its being 
Fay mixed with water. 


uring the courſe of the morning his lordſhip be- 
haved with his uſual gaiety, without once diſcovering | 


the leaſt ſign of fear or uneafineſs, as appeared from 
ſeveral incidents. At eight o'clock he deſired his wig 


might be ſent to the barber, that he might have time 


to comb it out in the genteeleſt manner; and having 
deſired the warder to get him a purſe to put the gold 
in which he deſigned for the executioner, he added, 
Lit it be a good one, leſt the gentleman ſhould re- 
« fuſe it. On the warder's bringing two to chuſe, 


he did not ſeem to approve of either; however, he 


choſe one, and ſaid, Though it be none of the 
« beſt, it is a purſe that no man will refuſe with 
« ten guineas in it,” Between eight and nine 
o'clock he called for a plate of minced veal, ate hear- 
tily, and then, having aſked for ſome wine and water, 
he drank the healths of ſeveral of his friends and ac- 
quaintances. 

On the morning of execution Mr. Alderman Alfop, 
one of the high ſheriffs, (the other being ill) attended 
by the two under ſheriffs and the proper. officers, with 
the executioner, went from the Mitre Tavern in Fen- 
church-ſtreet, to the houſe appointed for them on 
Tower-hill. At ten o'clock the block was fixed on 
the ſcaffold, and his lordſhip's coffin brought, which 
was covered with black cloth, adorned with coranets, 
&c. and on the lid was this inſcription : “ Simon 
Dominus Frafer de Lovat, decollat. April q, 1747, 
© Etat. ſu 80.“ | 

At eleven o'clock. the higl ſheriff, with his attend- 


ants, went to the Tower, and demanded the priſon- 


er. When it was notified to his lordſhip that the ſhe- 


riffs were come to demand him, he defired the compa- 


ny to withdraw a little, till he faid a ſhort prayer. 

In a few minutes he called them in again, and faid, 

+ Gentlemen, I am ready.” Aſter having got down 

one pair of ſtairs, being invited by general Williamſon 

to reſt himſelf a little in his apartinent, his lordſhip 
2 


8 


4 
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on entering the room paid his reſpects in a very polite 
manner to the ladies, then to the gentlemen; and, 
while he ſtayed, talked as freely, and with as little 
ſeeming concern, as if he had been invited to an en- 
tertainment. After getting down the ſecond pair of 
ſtairs, he was put into the governor's coach, and car- 
ried to the Tower-gate, , where he was delivered to 
the high ſheriff and his attendants. | 
He was conducted from the Tower-gate, in another 
coach, to a houſe on the hill; from the upper rooms 
of which was a platform made to the ſcaffold. The 
rooms were hung with black cloth and ſconces; the 
diſmal appearance of which produced not the leaſt 
alteration in his lordſhip's countenance, After deli. 
vering a paper to the ſheriffs, he told them they might 
give the word of command when they pleaſed, „ for, 
„ ſaid he, as I have been an officer in the army ma- 
*© ny years, I have been accuſtomed, and am ready 
*< to obey command.” After this he knelt down, 
and ſaid a ſhort prayer, then drank a little burne 
_ with bitters, and was conducted to the ſcaf- 

When he was aſcending the ſteps. to the ſcaffold, 
he looked round, and obferving ſuch a prodigious 
croud of people on the hill, he faid, „he wondered 
there ſhould be ſuch a buſtle about taking off an 
* old grey head that could not get up three ſteps 
« without two men to ſupport it.” As he ſtood on 
the ſcaffold, obſerving one of his friends look very 
much dejected, he clapped him on-the ſhoulder, ſays 
ing, © Chear up thy heart, man; I am not afraid; 
© why ſhould'ſ thou ?” He then gave the execu- 
tioner a purſe with ten guineas.in it, recommendin 
him to act his part handſomely; -+* for, ſaid he, if 
you do not, and I am able to riſe again, I ſhall 
de very angry with you.” After examining the 
axe, and viewing his coffin, he repeated ſeveral lines 
from Ovid and Horace. This done, he took off his 
cloaths, and knelt down at the block, telling the ex- 
ecutioner he would ſay a ſay a ſhort prayer, and then 
drop his handkerchief as a fignal for him to do his 
buſineſs. * 2 671 
Having placed himſelf too near the block, the ene 
cutioner defired him to move a little farther back, 
which he did, and after placing his head and neck 
properly on the block, in half a minute he dropped 
his handkerchief, when the executioner, having now 
become expert in his buſineſs, ſevered the head from 
the body at one blow, both of which were put: into 
the coffin, and carried in a hearſe to the Tower, 
where, the next day, they were interred. 1 19 

As his lordſhip had originally profeſſed the-proteſt- 
ant religion, but had afterwards declared himſelf a 
Roman catholic, while he was an exile in France; 
and as he had taken the oaths to the governtrent, 
and profeſſed being again a proteſtant, ever Gnce his 
return in the year 1715, it was uncertain what reli- 
gion he would die of, till after he was told of the 
warrant being ſigned for his execution. He then 
threw off the diſguiſe in which he had ſo long ap- 
peared, and deſired that Mr. Baker, a Romiſh prieſt 
might have permiſſion to come to him, for that he 
was and would die a Roman catholic. 

Before the warrant for his execution was ſigned, he 
was prevailed on by his friends to petition for a par- 
don for his eldeſt ſon, then a priſoner in Edinburgh 
Caſtle, who was forced into the rebellion by his im- 
perious commands, as appeared by the witneſſes for 
the crown at his trial. In this petition, however, he 
refuſed to expreſs himſelf in ſuch terms as he thought 
bore the appearance of ſubmiſſion, or was the leaſt. in- 
confiftent with his real principles. 

On the day of his execution, one of the largeſt 
ſcaffolds, on the ſouth-ſide of the hill, ſuddenly fell 
down ; by which accident about twenty perſons were 
killed, and a much greater number dreadfully maimed 
and bruiſed. 

Lord Lovat's ſon was afterwards releaſed from 
confinement ; and the circumſtances of his caſe being 
conſidered, he was provided for in the army. 


InveRNEss, which gives name to the (hire, is the 
largeſt 
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largeſt town in Scotland north of Aberdeen, It is 
pleaſantly fituated on a 2 having the ſea on one 
fide, and the river Neſs on the other. It conſiſts 
rineipally of four ſtreets, in each of which are ſome 
andſome houſes; and there are two churches, with 
a good market, and à town-houſe; but neither of 
them, or the other buildings, merit particular deſcrip- 
tion, | ; 
The bridge over the Neſs conſiſts of ſeven ſtone 
arches, and from it are ſome of the moſt beautiful 
proſpects that can be imagined. 
The town is exceeding populous, and the inhabi- 
in general are able to ſpeak both Erſe and Eng- 


tants in 
liſh. Many of the Highland gentry teſide here; and | 


ſome of the merchants _— conſiderable fortunes. 

Inverneſs was formerly defended by a ftrong caftle, 
fituated on an eminence ſouth of the town, but the 
remains of it were blown up by the rebels, and a fort 
erected where it ſtood by the government. There 
was alſo a fort erected here by Oliver Cromwell, of 
which there are not at preſent any remains, except 
ſome parts of the ditches. Near this place is a very 
conſiderable rope manufactory. 


From the eminence where the old caftle ſtood is a | 


moſt delightful view of the Frith, the paſſage of Kiſ- 
ſock, the river Neſs, and the ſtrange ſhaped hill, 
called Tommin-heurich, with various groups of diſ- 
tant hills and mountains. | 
The hill Tommin-heurich is of an oblong form, 
broad at the baſe, and floping on all ſides towards the 
ſo that it looks like a great ſhip with its keel up- 
wards. Its fides, and part of the neighbouring plains 
are planted, fo that it is both an agreeable walk and a 
fine object. It is perfectly detached from any other 
Hill, and if it was not for its prodigious fize, might 
aſs for a work of art inſtead of nature. The top of 
it commands a moſt delightful and extenfive proſpect. 
To the ſouth of Inverneſs is Moy-HaLL, the ſeat 
of the M Intoſhes. It is pleaſantly fituated near a 
fine lake, abounding with excellent fiſh, and inter- 
ſperſed with ſeveral {mall iſlands. 
Tothe ſouth-weſt of Inverneſs is the lake Lochxxss, 
a moſt beautiful piece of water, with its banks ſhaded 
with ſmall woods, which gives the whole a romantic 
and delightful appearance. It is about twenty-four 
miles in length, and from one to two miles in breadth. 
It fills a large hollow between two ridges of high 
rocks, being ſupplied partly by the torrents which 
fall into it on either fide, and partly, as is ſuppoſed, 
ſprin 
_ and pleaſant, and is imagined, by the natives, to 
have a medicinal quality. It abounds with fiſh, par- 
ticularly ſalmon, trout and pike, and it is faid that the 
water never freezes. 
The adjoining woods and fields abound with goats, 
ſheep, hogs, roes, hares, and foxes, the latter of which 
deftroy ſo many of the ſheep, that the proprietors 


are obliged to employ people to watch them during 


the nights. 
- About the middle of the lake, on a ſteep rock on 


the north fide, are the remains of CasTLE Urqnu- 
ART, founded by one of the Cummins, who had 

eat poſſeſſions in theſe parts before the reign of Ro- 
ker Bruce; but that family has been long extinct. 
The proſpects from the caſtle over the lake are ex- 
ceeding beautiful, and near it are fine plantations of 
fir and other ſorts of trees. | 

Beneath the rock on which the caſtle ſtood is a 
ſmall village called GILEN-Monisrox, where is a ma- 
nufactory of coarſe linen, ſupported from the rents of 
the forſeited eſtates. 

Beſides the lake of Lochneſs, there are, in this 
neighbourhood, many other ſmall lakes and caſcades 
from the rocks, moſt of which form the moſt pleaſing 
and romantic ſcenes that can be imagined. 

The great military road. is carried ſouth-weſt 

through hills, glens, and over rivers ; and in one part 
is a houſe called the General's Hut, from its being 
the temporary abode of general Wade, while he ſu- 
perintended the works upon the road. It is at pre- 
ſent converted into an inn for the entertainment of 


travellers. 


at the bottom. Its water is remarkably | 
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The huts or cottages in the Highlands are 
miſerable buildings, but the 2 — 
fectly ſatisfied with their ſituations, and are in general 
„ hoſpitable to ſtrangers. 

late writer, who travelled into the northern 
parts of Scotland, has very juſtly deſcribed theſe cot- 
tages, together with the diſpoſitions of the people, 
which, as it will enliven the ideas of our readers, we 
ſhall here ſubjoin. | i 

In ſpeaking of the lake Lochneſs he ſays, „ Near 
the way, by the water ſide, we eſpied a cottage. This 
was the firſt Highland hut I had ſeen; and as our 
bufineſs was with life and manners, we were willing 
to viſit it. To enter a habitation without leave ſeems 
not to be conſidered here as rudeneſs or intruſion. 


The old laws of hoſpitality till give this licence to 2 


er. 
A hut is conſtructed with looſe ſtones, ranged 
for the moſt part with ſome tendency to circularity. 


| It muit be placed where the wind cannot a& upon 


it with violence, becauſe it has no cement ; and where 
the water will run eaſily away, becauſe it has no floor 
but the naked ground. The wall, which is com- 
monly about fix feet high, declines from the perpen. 
dicular a little inward. Such rafters as can be pro- 
cured are then raiſed for a roof, and covered with 
heath, which makes a ſtrong and warm thatch, kept 
from flying off by ropes of twiſted heath, of which 
the ends, reaching. from. the center of the thatch to 
the top of the wall, are held firm by the weight of a 
large ſtone, No light is admitted but at the entrance, 
and through a hole in the thatch, which gives vent 
to the ſmoak. This hole is not directly over the 
fire, leſt the rain ſhould extinguiſh it ; and the ſmoak 
therefore naturally fills the place before it eſcapes. 
Such is the general ſtructure of the houſes in which 
the people of one of the nations of this powerful and 
opulent iſland have been hitherto content to live. 

uts, however, are not more uniform than palaces ; 
and this which we were inſpecting was very far from 
one of the meaneſt, for it was divided into ſeveral 
apartments; and its inhabitants poſſeſſed ſuch pro- 
perty as a paſtoral poet might exalt into riches. 
When we entered we found an old woman boil- 
ing goats-fleſh in a kettle. She (poke little Engliſh, 
but we had interpreters at hand; and ſhe was willing 
enough to diſplay her whole ſyſtem of economy, She 
had five children: the eldeſt, a boy of thirteen, and 
her huſband, who was eighty years old, were at work 
in the wood. Her two next ſons were gone to Inver- 
neſs to buy meal, by which oatmeal is always meant. 
Meal ſhe conſidered as expenſive food, and told us, 
that in ſpring, when the goats gave milk, the chil- 
dren could live without it. She was miſtreſs of ſixty 
goats, and I faw many kids in an encloſure at the end 
of her houſe. - She had alſo ſome poultry, By the 
lake we ſaw a potatoe garden, and a ſmall ſpot of 
ground on which ſtood four ſtacks, containing each 
twelve ſheaves of barley. She had all this from the 
labour of their own hands, and for what was neceſ- 
ſary to be bought, her kids and chickens were ſent to 
market. 

With the true paſtoral hoſpitality ſhe aſked us to 
fit down and drink whiſky. She was religious, and 
though the kirk was four miles off, ſhe went thither 
every Sunday, We gave her a ſhilling, and ſhe beg- 
ged ſnuff; for ſnuff is the luxury of a Highland cot- 


t 8 

5 "F the borders of Lochneſs is a prodigious cata» 
ract, formed by a river beating through between an 
aperture in a lofty rock, and falling down into the 
valley below with ſuch, a ſurpriſing noiſe, that it is 
heard at a conſiderable diſtance. It is called the FALL 
or FyEgRs, and on the dreadful precipices of the rock 


are lofty trees, in which many wild fowls build their 


neſts. 
At a ſmall diſtance from the fall the river contracts 


again between two rocks, ſa near each other, that a 

ſingle ſtone arch has been thrown over it. i 
At the head of the lake is Fox r AuGusTvus, built 

in a regular manner with barracks for 400 men, beſides 


a houſe for the governor, and all other neceſſary * 
| ear 
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ScorLAN b. INVERNES 


Near the fort is a ſtone bridge of three arches over 
the river Oich, where the military road paſſes, and 
the whole is kept in the beſt repair. 

About two miles from the fort, on the ſummit of a 
frightful precipice, are the ruins of an antient caſtle, 
called ToxDown, once the reſidence of the clans, but 
it has been many years deſerted. 

From this rock are views of many other caſtles be- 
longing to the clans ;' and the ruins of others which 
were deſtroyed after the battle of Culloden. 

To the weſt of Fort Auguſtus are two fine lakes | 
called Loch Oich, and Locy-Locny ; and near 
them were the eſtates of the M Donalds and Came--. 
rons, both powerful clans, who were very active in 
the rebellion, of 1745. | , 

At this ſpot is a view of the weſtern ſea, interſperſed. || 
with many iſlands, the whole of which has a very 
pleaſing appearance. Over the river Spean is a good 
bridge, and on the oppoſite fide the road is continued 
to Lochaber, ſituàted ſeveral miles farther to the weſt. 

This part of the Highlands was formerly infeſted 
by the proſcribed M<Gregors, a lawleſs clan, and 
the M Donalds of Barriſdale, who, with their fol- 
lowers, uſed to drive away the cattle, and plunder 
the inhabitants of their moſt valuable effects. The 
laſt of the M*Gregors, commonly called Rob Roy, was 
hanged at Edinburgh in 1754, for a robbery of a very 
different nature, namely; the taking'by force a young 
lady, and marrying her _ her conſent. 72 
5 The ſame year the laſt M Donald of Barriſdale was 
taken by a party of lord Robert Manners's regiment, 
and being brought to Edinburgh, received ſentence. | 
of death, upon the act of attainder, he having accom- 
panied his father in the late rebellion. His caſe, 

owever, was reckoned exceeding hard, ſor he was 
only a ſchool- boy when the rebellion broke out, and 
could not be ſuppoſed to underſtand the nature of it, 
having only accompanied his father. | 
A repreſentation of this circumſtance being made 
to his late majeſty, he was reprieved from time to 
time; and ſoon after the acceſſion of his preſent ma- 
jeſty, he receiveda moſt gracious pardon, renounced. 
popery, took the oaths to the government, and ob- 
tained a commiſſion in the armp y. 01281 
"© LoCHABER is one of the moſt wretched towns in all 
Scotland. It is fituated near the weſtern fea, in a 
very unwholeſome ſoil, and the principal ſupport of 
the inhabitants depends on the fiſhery, and the fale 
of cattle. _ N az Tt 

In the neighbourhood of Lochaber is the river 
Lochy, on the banks of which is a ſtrong caſtle that 
formerly belonged to the Cummins. It is generally 
ſuppoſed. to have been built in the reign of Edward I. 
but all the Scottiſh hiſtorians agree that there was 
one on the ſame ſpot before, which is very probable 
when we conſider that there was no ſafety in thoſe fe- 
rocious times, except in caſtles and ſtrong holds. 

MaARYBOROUGH is a ſmall but very neat town, and 
built fo lately as in the reign of king William. Near 
it is Fort William, where a party of the military are 
conſtantly ſtationed. This fort was' beſieged by the 
rebels in 1746, but the governor and garriſon made 
ſo brave a defence, that it was enabled to hold out 
till after the battle of Culloden, when the duke ſent 
thither a proper reinforcement, 

In the neighbourhood of Fort William are many 
prodigious high mountains, one of which, called | 


# * 


Beneviſh, exceeds any in Scotland. Snow conſtantly 
lies on its top, and the proſpect from it over the ſea, 
the iſlands, and the neighbouring country, is the moſt 
amazing that can be conceived. 

The induſtry with which the military roads have 
been cut through many of theſe-mountains will be 
the wonder of ſucceeding ages. Sometimes they are 
carried along the ſides of one mountain, round the 
foot of another; and over the ſummit of a, third, 
When they approach near the banks of a rapid ſtream, 
the ſices are ſecured by a ſtone wall thrown up, till 
they come to the place where the bridge is erected, 
of which there are a prodigious number. T7 

By theſe roads a communication is opened between | 

74 : | ES: 
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every part of the Highlands; and it is now as eaſy for 


our military to enter into their inmoſt receſſes as to 
march through a well cultivated plain. 

In the narroweſt places theſe roads are ſixteen feet 
broad, and all the ſides, where it was found neceſſa- 
"Ys are ſecured by ſtone walls placed in the manner 
alr 


eady mentioned, Many of the bridges are of a 
ſurpriſing heighth, and moſt of them have been built 


with great labour and ingenuity over the moſt lofty 


precipices. 


The poet Offian, ſo much celebrated in the Higli- 


lands, was born ſomewhere in this part of the coun- 


try; but the time is very uncertain. ' It is not our 
buſineſs in this place to enquire into the antiquity of 


the poems that Mr. M*Pherſon has publiſhed under 
the name of that celebrated bard ; but we ſhall obſerve 
that as it is the invariable cuſtom of poets to allude to 
the eſtabliſhed religion of their country, ſo it is natu- 
ral to look for the ſame in him, * oo 0» 

Here we are, however, diſappointed; for the theo- 
logical, or rather mythological ſentiments contained 


in Offian's poems, are neither Drvidical nor Chriſ- 


tian, the only two religions that we know'of ever he- 
ing eſtabliſned in this iſland. Had he lived in the 
middle ages, we ſhould naturally” ſuppoſe, that he 
muſt have invoked faints or angefs, according to the 
doctrine of the church of Rome; and had he lived 
before the introduction of Chriſtianity, it was equally 
natural to ſuppoſe that we ſhould have met with allu- 
ſions to ſome of the Druidical 'rites.” But no fuct? 
thing is to be found, only ſome vague notions of a re- 
ligion that we never heard any thing of. x 

We know this queſtion was once propoſed to Mr. 
M<*Pherſon, but he never anſwered it; and the whole 
remains as obſcure as ever, e 

GLENCo, the laſt place we have to mention in the 
ſhire of Inverneſs, is the antient ſeat of a branch of 
the M. Donalds. It does not at preſent contain any 
thing that admits of particular notice; but it is re- 
markable in 2 for a bloody maſſacre perpetrated 
in 1691, which will ever remain a diſgrace to the an- 
nals of this nation. The particulars of this horrid 
tranſaction are as follo ß: | Soy 

When the revolution took place, moſtof the High- 
land clans were attached to the intereſt of king James, 
which induced the Scottiſh parliament to make an 


act, that all thoſe who refuſed to take the oaths to 
the government ſhould be treated as rebels. All ſober 


people looked upon the act as inconſiſtent with'the 
principles upon which the revolution was founded: 
becauſe they thought it much better to take ſecurity 
from the clans for their good-behaviour, than to clo 
their conſciences with'oaths, which might be taken 
with mental reſervation, | | 
The violent party, however, carried it, as is the 
caſe in moſt political diſputes; and a proclamation 
was iſſued, commanding all the chiefs of the clans to 
take the oaths on or before the firſt day of January 
* on pain of military execution- 3 
r. M Donald, the laird of Glenco, with the 
other chief men of his clan, went to colonel Hill, 


governor of Fort William, a few days before the ex- 


piration of the time, and deſired him to adminiſter 
them the oaths, that they might be under the protec- 
tion of the laws. The governor treated Mr. M*Do- 
nald and his friends with "are expreſſions of kind- 
neſs, but pretended he could not adminiſter the oaths, 
as there was not a civil officer on the ſpot; although 
the law will juſtify a, military one in adminſtering 
ay cathy T_T > ng 
M Donald finding the time almoſt expired, applied 
to the colonel for his protection, which was readily 
granted, with an aſſurance that no violence ſhould be 
offered to him or his friends, until the affair was laid 


before the privy-council. ie 


M Donald being till earneſt to fave himſelf and 
his friends, went with all imaginable haſte to Invera- 
g. the capital of Argyleſhire, where he found Sir 

olin Campbell, the ſheriff of that county, and de- 
ſired him to adminiſter the oaths. Campbell ſerupled 


to tender him the oatlis, becauſe the time was elapſed 
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one day, 3 that it could not be of any ſer - 
vice to him; but M Donald repreſented, that it was 
not his fault, becauſe he had gone in time to colonel 
Hill, at Fort William, who refuſed, and for that 
reaſon he had made all poſſible haſte to Inverary, but 
was hindered one day by the extremity of the weather; 


adding farther, that it would be unbecoming the dig- 


nity of the goverament to take advantage of his com- 
Ing too late, eſpecially as he had done his utmoſt to 
be there in proper time. | 

At laſt, when he threatened to enter a proteſt againſt 
Campbell, the oaths were adminiſtered, and he re- 
2 with his friend, and lived quietly ſome weeks 

er. 

On the February following, about two hundred 
men, from the regiment of Argyle, were ſent to quar- 
ter on Glenco, when M Donald's ſons having notice 
of their approach, went out to meet them, and aſked 
whether they came as friends or foes? The officers 
declared they came as friends, and gave them their 
word of honour, that no perſon ſhould be hurt. 

On this M Donald and his ſons gave them a hearty 
welcome, lodged the officers in their own houſe, and 
ſent the ſoldiers to the houſes of their beſt tenants, 
where they were treated with the greateſt reſpect, and 
not ſuffered to lay out one penny of their money. 
In this manner they lived fifteen days, the laſt of 
which, captain Cambell of Glenlyon, who.command- 
ed the men, ſpent ſeveral hours with Mr. M Donald 
and his lady in playing at cards, and parted in the 
evening with mutual pretenſions of friendſhip. 
Some time that day, but whether before or after 
he parted with M*Donald, is not certain, Cambell 
received the following letter from major Duncanſon, 
in conſequence of orders tranſmitted to him, from 


the ſecretary of ſtate at Edinburgh. 


es, * 3 Ballacholis, Feb. 12, 1692. 
6 you are hereby ordered to fall upon the rebels, 
6 the M<Donalds of Glenco, and put all to the 
« ſword under ſeventy. You are to have eſpecial 
dc care that the old fox and his cubs do upon no ac- 
« count eſcape your hands. You are to ſecure all 
i the avenues that no man eſcape. 

This you are to put in execution at five o'clock 
« in the morning preciſely, and by that time, or very 
« ſhortly after it, I'll ftrive to be at Glenco with a 


4 ſtronger party. If I do not come to you at five, 


4 you are not to tarry for me, but to fall on. 

„ This is by the king's SPECIAL COMMAND, 
1 for the of the country, that theſe miſcreants 
« may be cut off root and branch. | 

« See that this be put in execution, without fear 
« or favour, elſe you may expect to be treated, as not 
© true to the king or government, nor as a man fit to 
« carry a commithon in the king's ſervice. 

« Expecting you will not fail in the fulfilling there- 
« of, as you love yourſelf, 


« I ſubſcribe this with my hand, 
% ROBERT DUNCANSON, 


% For their Majeſties ſervice. To captain Robert 
« Cambell of Glenlyon.“ | 


The ſoldiers being diſperſed, five, four, or three in 
2 houſe, according to the numbers in the families, re- 
ceived their orders about nine in the evening; and at 
five o'clock the maſſacre began, when moſt of the 
poor creatures, who had no ſuſpicon, were in bed 


aſleep. 

Thirry-cight perſons were murdered in the ſpace of 
half an hour, and had it not been for a heavy fall of 
ſnow, that prevented Duncanſon from coming with a 
reinforcement, all the inhabitants, who were above 
two hundred, would have ſhared the fame fate. But 
the ſeverity of the ſtorm almoſt compleated what the 
ſoldiers began ; for about fifty women and children, 
who fled naked, were found periſhed to death in the 


ſnow. 


| 


ö 
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Mr. M<Donald, hearing ſome noiſe in the houſe 
ot out of bed; but as he was putting on his breeches. 
e was hot dead, and fell into his lady's arms, Who 

died the next day. 

In another room of M Donald's houſe, was his 
brother-in-law, a gentleman of fine accompliſhments. 
who was ſhot dead in his bed; and in one of the te⸗ 
nant's houſes was a young boy, eight years of age 
who ſeeing his parents and all the family murdered, 
ran out into the ſtreet, begging for mercy, and claſping 
Cambell the legs, promiſed to be his ſervant as 
long as he lived. It was. faid, that Cambell intended 
to ſave him, but one Drummond, a lieutenant, tab. 
bed him through the body, and he inſtantly died. 

\ Having murdered as many as they could find, they 
| ſet all the houſes on fire, and drove off the cattle, 
amounting to nine hundred cows, two hundred 
horſes, and a great number of ſheep, which were all 
divided among the officers at Fort William. 
It appears by Duncanſon's orders to Cambell, that 
the old fox and his cubs were not to be ſuffered to 
eſcape, but for all that, it pleaſed God to ſave the two 
young gentlemen ; for one of them having ſome ſul. 
picion of Cambell's ſincerity, and being apprehenſive 
that ſomething was contriving againſt them, commu. 
nieated his faſvicions to his father the evening before 
the maſſacre happened. | 
The old gentleman could not be reer upon to 
believe that Cambell could be ſo baſe as to conceal 
ſuch a thing from him, but told his ſons that if the 
had any ſuſpicions, they might take a walk throu 
the village, and make what obſervations they could. 


About midnight the two young gentlemen ſaw a great 


number of the ſoldiers go into the guard-houſe, upon 


| which he and his brother ſlipped out privately, to 2 


lurking place, where they heard one of the ſoldiers 
telling his companions, that he did notlike ſuch bloody 
work, and that were it not that he was obliged to 
| obey his officers, he would rather deſert than have the 
leaſt hand in it. The other added, that their blo 
would be upon thoſe who had given the orders, an 
not upon them. 

When the young gentlemen heard what was in agi- 
tation, they attempted to get back to inform their fa- 
ther, but they found it impoſſible for the number of 
—.— and ſoon after they ſaw the whole place in 

ames. | 

Such was the bloody maſſacre of Glenco, which 
will remain a mark of eternal infatny to every perſon 
concerned in it, and is a convincing proof, that the 
miniſters of ſtate. in Scotland in that reign were as 
baſe and barbarous as thoſe who had diſgraced their 
country before the revolution. f 

- Dalrymple, the ſecretary of ſtate at Edinburgh, 
feemed ſenſible that ſuch an undertaking was illegal, 
and therefore ſcreened himſelf from publick juſtice, by 
writing the order in the following manner : 


60 William R. 


« As for the M. Donalds of Glenco, if they can 
«© be well diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of the High- 
“ Janders, it will be proper, for the vindieation of 


public juſtice, to extirpate that ſet of-thieves. 
« W. R.“ 


By counter- ſigning the order, W. R. and not with 
his own name, he eſcaped puniſhment, becauſe all or- 
ders are ſuppoſed to be counter-ſigned by the ſecre- 
ww who is obliged to anſwer for the conſequences. 

ad Duncanſon, to whom the ſecretary's letter was 
ſent, been a man of either ſenſe or humanity, he 
would not have obeyed the order, unleſs Dalrym- 
ple's name had been figned to it; for inſtructions ſeat 
with the initials of the king's name only are not legal 
orders, unleſs Signed by the perſon, known by com- 
mon repute to be the ſecretary. 

Whoever obeys ſuch orders, to the injury of the 
ſubjeR, is guilty of one of the higheſt crimes in law, 
and ought to be puniſhed in the moſt exemplary 
manner, 


No perſon, however, concerned in this barbarous 
affair, 
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affair, was ever called to an account, for although the 

rliament of Scotland voted it murder, and fir John 
Lockhart, the king's advocate, reſigned his high em- 
ployment, becauſe the miniſtry would not ſuffer him 
to proſecute the murderers; yet fir James Stewart, 
who ſucceeded him, huſhed up the whole matter, for 


which he was kept in office as long as he lived, and 


the maſſacre of Glenco will ſtand unrevenged till that 
day, when God ſhall reward or punith men according 
to their works, 


* 


ROSS - SHIRE. 


AFTER returning from Glenco to Inverneſs, - and 
+2 leaving that town, we enter the ſhire of Rols, 
near the ruins of the late lord Lovat's houſe, which 
was deſtroyed in the year 1746. Since that time an- 
other ſtructure, has been erected, which is occupied 


by the factor or ſteward of the eſtates.  _ 
Foros is a royal borough ſituated near the ſea ; 
but it is at preſent a poor place, chiefly inhabited by 
faſhermen.: :- 0 11 >& 2] | 

On an eminence, in the neighbourhood of this 
town, is CASTLE. BRAAN, the ſeat of lord Fortroſe. 
It is a neat ſtructure, with beautiful gardens and 
plantations ; and from it is one of the moſt delightful 
proſpects that can be imagined, The houſe is richly 


furniſhed, and the gallery is adorned with fine paint- 


ings, among which are the following : 

The earl of Caſtlemaine. 
The ducheſs ef Beaufort. 
The late earl of Seaforth. | 
Sir George M*Kenzie, the king's advocate. 
General Monk in his military uniforms. 
Cardinal Richlieu, 


Lord Darnley in the gth year of his age. And 


Mary Queen of Scots, 4 ; 
Dix wall, the ſhire town, and the place where 


the ſheriffs hold their court, is fituated near the Frith 


of Cromartie. It is at preſent à very poor decayed 


place, not containing any thing remarkable, except | 


that there is a ſtone croſs ſtanding on the tomb of the 
earls of Cromartie, whoſe remains were here depo- 

In the neighbourhood of this town is a variety of 
the moſt romantic ſcenes that can be imagined; ; and 


and from the ſummit of a lofty mountain are views 


of both the eaſtern and weſtern ſeas; 


The bay or frith of Cromartie is not only large, | 


but alſo commodious, and capable of containing the 
whole Britiſh navy, during the ſevereſt ſtorms, , with 


the greateſt ſafety. 


o the north of Dingwall is the ſeat of the antient 


family of Monro, ſituated in a valley ſurrounded by 


lofty mountains. The plantations around it are well 
laid out, and the neighbouring fields being cultivated 


in the beſt manner, the whole has a very agreeable 
appearance. . 

The family of Monro hold their lands from the 
crown by a very ſingular tenure, namely, that they 
are to deliver the king a ſnow-ball on any day of the 
year he pleaſes to demand it ; and however whimſical 
this grant may appear, there is no fear that ever the 


title can be forfeited, for ſnow lies on ſome of the hills 


every day throughout the year. 


TAYNE is a very antient town ſituated near the 
ſea, a few miles to the north of Dingwall. It was | 


formerly the principal reſidence of the biſhops of 
Roſs ; and here are ſtill to be ſeen ſome remains of 
the cathedral, and the epiſcopal palace, though not 
ſufficient to convey an idea of their original magnifi- 
cence. | 
At a ſmall diſtance from Tayne is a village called 
INVERCOR DON, where are the remains of an antient 
caſtle, but by whom built, or at what period, 1s not 
known, From the preſent ruins it appears to have 
been a ſpacious and ſtrong fortreſs. 

| 2 
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Malcolm Canmore. It ftands on a 


— 
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Formerly the neighbourhood of this place was fo 
infeſted with wolves, that in the reign of . . 
the parliament of Scotland paſſed an act, by which 
every perſon was obliged to hunt thoſe voracious ani- 
mals at leaſt four times in the year, on pain of 
loſing one weather ſheep, which was forfeited to the 
ſheriff "ray | | 
About two miles from Inyergordon is New TR. 
BAT, the ſeat of the late unfortunate earl of Cromar- 
tie. It has been long falling to decay, for that noble: 
man being engaged in the laſt rebellion, was attaint. 
ed, and received ſentence of death. He was afters 


wards reprieved, but the eſtate being forfeited, became 


the property of the-crown, 


SU TH ERL. AND S HIR E. 


(CROSSING the Frith of Cromartie we enter the 
ſhire of Sutherland, in which are many lofty 


mountains, and ſome of the moſt beautiful lakes ia 


the Highlands. LIEN 
Doxnocn, the ſhire town, is at preſent à very poor 
place, though it was formerly. 6 great repute, and 
the reſidence of the biſhops of Caithneſs. The great. 
eſt part of the cathedral is now in ruins, there being 
only one iſle remaining, in which the inhabitants of 
the pariſh attend divine ſervice; but the biſhop's 
houſe, with thoſe of the dean and prebendaries, have 
been long ſince totally demoliſhed. J nn 
In this church is the burying place of the noble f 


mily of Sutherland, one of the moſt antient titfes in 


Scotland; and here were depoſited the remains of 
the late amiable earl and counteſs, who died within 2 
few days of each other at Bath, in the year 1766. 
Near Dornoch are two antient monuments,” one of 
which was ſet up in memory of a victory gained by the 
Scots over the Danes. The other is called the 
Thane's Croſs, and erected, as appears by the archi. 
tecture, ſome time in the tenth century. vol 
This place has been ftained with the blood of thoſe 
poor women called Witches, who fell ſacrifices to ig 
norance and ſuperſtition ; but that is not to be won - 


| dered at in thoſe remote parts, when we reflect that, 
| ſo lately, as the year 1751, the fame wretched notion 
| prevailed near London, (See our account of Hert- 
| fortſhire. ) 519 


GorsrREv is a town of great antiquity, and was for- 


| merly of ſome repute z but at preſent it does not con- 


tain any thing remarkable, except that the church is 
an old gothic ſtructure, and contains ſeveral curious 
monuments. _ 7 218 RqII} 
BRORA, another antient town, fituated a few miles 
to the weſt of Golſpey, is a very poor decayed place, 
not containing any thing that merits the notice of a 
traveller. | ay Core 
Near Brora is DuxRoBin CasTLE, the ſeat of the 
earl of Sutherland, It was built by Robert the firſt 
earl of Sutherland, in the reign of hang Edgar, ſon of 
ofty eminenee 

near the ſea, from whence there are many fine proſ- 
pects, and the country adjoining being well cultivat- 
ed, the whole has a moſt delightful appearance. The 
apartments in the caſtle are very ſpacious, and moſt 


elegantly furniſhed ; and in the gallery are many fine 


| paintings, particularly the following: 


One of the earls of Murray, -and two of his chils 
dren. | 
Charles I. in the dreſs of the age in which he lived, 
The duke of Alva, in a very fatirical attitude ; 
Anda Highland lady, of an Amazonian, maſculine 
countenance, who is ſaid to have performed great 
wonders in ſeveral martial exploits. 201 
In the neighbourhood of this ſeat are many remains 


| of Druidical temples, particularly the galleries where 


the worſhippers fat while the unhappy victims were 
ſacrificed, and the ba'ons into which the blood was 
poured, and afterwards ſprinkled on the people. 


Along 


2 


. — , 
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Along the ſhore are many caves cut out of the ſolid 
rock, and uſed by the Druids as places for the in- 
ſtruction of their pupils. In latter times they afford- 
ed an aſylum for ſuch as were obliged to fly from the 


ory, of their enraged chiefs, who perſecuted them 
with the moſt unfeeling barbarity, and exerciſed ſuch 


a coercive authority over them as is inconſiſtent with ' 


the natural rights of mankind. At preſent they are 
uſed as huts for fiſhermen, there being many of them 


on this coaſt, particularly thoſe employed in the tak- | 


ing of ſalmon. 


ET = 


- 
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CAITHNESS S HIR E. 
THð ſmall ſhire, which is the moſt northern, and 


the laſt we have to mention in Scotland, was 


1 
i 


* 


formerly the ſole property of the noble family of Sin- 


clair. . 
The firſt place that attracts the attention of a tra- 
veller in this ſhire is, a ſteep promontory called the 
Ord of Caithneſs, where the rocks and precipices 
are. the moſt frightful that can be imagined. Few 
ons can venture to look over them ; but when 
they do, they ſee prodigious numbers of ſeals, and 
other creatures, floating on the water, while the ſides 
of the rocks are covered with prodigious numbers of 
ſea fowls. 25 
On the point of a precipice, at one end of the pro- 
montory, is BERRIDALE CASTLE, before which is a 
trench cut out of the ſolid rock, and over it was a 
draw-bridge; for, as we have before obſerved, the 
old barons, lairds or chiefs of clans, were obliged to 
ſhelter themſelves in ſuch places, partly to avoid be- 
ing oppreſſed by their neighbours, and partly to eſcape 
puniſhment for their own crimes. | 


this iſland. Rr. | 
On another ſteep rock, near the ſea, is the caſtle 


of DunseTH, a very romantic ſtructure. | The waves 


continually daſh againſt it on three ſides, arid on that 


towards the, land is a. fine garden, with beautiful | 


plantations. : 
Beſides theſe, there are the ruins of many other 


caſtles. in this neighbourhood, all built by the Sin- 


clairs ; and there are ſtill ſo many branches of that 
family in this ſhire, that moſt of the better ſort of 
people are of that name. The family of Sinclair 
called St. Clare, and came from Nor- 


were 9 


mandy with the Conqueror, after which they fled to 


Scotland to avoid his tyranny, where Malcolm Can- 


more gave them lands and other emoluments. 

Welck, or Wick, the ſhire town, and the place 
where the ſheriffs court is held, is pleaſantly ſituated 
on a plain, with a ſmall river on the north, and the 
fea on the eaſt. Many of the houſes in this town are 
exceeding neat, but there are not any public ſtrue- 
tures that merit particular deſcription. 

Near. the town are the remains of an antient caſtle, 
but by whom built, orat what period, we are not in- 


formed. | 


On the north fide of the town, along the coaſt, are | 


ſeveral other caſtles, particularly one called Freſwick. 
It ſtands on a lofty rock, — from the land by 
a deep trench, over which was formerly a draw- 
bridge. | 

To the ſouth of theſe is Ke1ss CASTLE, now in 
ruins, and Archringal Tower ; they are both built on 
rocks in the ſame manner as Freſwick. 


The laſt place we have to mention in this ſhire, . 
ed 


indeed in Scotland, is Dux sz, originally ca 


Duncan's Bar, a narrow ſtraight which divides the 


continental part of Scotland from the Orkney Iſlands. 
At this place, in former times, was a ferry-houſe, till 


called John a Groat's Houſe, probably, becauſe each 


1 


| 
| 


1 
2 


1 


s 


low at the top, which has probably ſtood in its pre- 
ſent poſition many ages before the Romans landed in | 


— NIN 


1 


ö 


perſon, who failed over to Orkney, paid a groat for 
their paſſage. The old houſe has been long pulled 
down, and ſeveral others erected in its ſtead, but the 

place ſtill retains its antient name. | _ 


s EC r. iii. 
Biography of BAMFFSHIKE, &c. 
: pro a GRAHAM, lord viſcount Dundee, — 


deſcended from a very honourable family, and born 
in the ſhire of Murray in the year 1647. He was in. 
ſtructed in grammar learning by a private tutor, and 
finiſhed his ſtudies in the king's college of Aberdeen, 
after which he ſpent ſome years in ſtudying the civil 
law in the univerſity of Utrecht. 

At Utrecht he firſt diſcovered his love of arms, and 
having ſerved under the prince of Orange in ſeveral 
campaigns, he was on the point of obtaining a regi- 
ment, but the intereſt of a Dutch officer carried it 
againſt him, ſo that he left the ſervice and returned 
to Scotland in the year 1677. = 10 03574 d 4 

His reputation for military knowledge foon recom. 
mended him to the notice of thoſe in power, and a re- 

iment of dragoons being raiſed to ſuppreſs the meets 
ings of the preſbyterians, the command was given to 
him, and he was honoured with knighthood. b 

In this new ſtation he was ſent into the weſt, 
where he committed ſuch horrid cruelties as are a diſ- 
grace to human nature, and will remain an eternal 


| infamy to that government that could countenance 


ſuch proceedings. e 

On the acceſſion of James II. he quarrelled with 
the earl of Queenſberry, the high commiſſioner of 
Scotland, but having at the ſame time joined him- 


ſelf with the popiſh party, he and the earl of Perth 


ſet out for London, where they procured an order to 


| turn Queenſberry out, and Graham was created a 


In the neighbourhood of this place are many dru- peer, and placed at the head of the army. 


idical antiquities, particularly a very large ſtone, hol- | 


During the whole of that reign, he countenanced 
all the illegal methods uſed by the king to eſtabliſh 
popery and arbitrary power, and when the. conven- 
tion of eſtates met at Edinburgh in 1689, he threat- 
ened to lead an armed force into that city, in order 
to diſconcert their buſineſs. That, however, he was 
not able to effect, and therefore having placed a gar- 
riſon in the Baſs, he marched to the north, where 
he augmented his forces, but genera] Mackay being 
fent againſt him, both parties came to an engagement 


at the paſs of Killicrankie, where he was ſhot through 


the belly, juſt when he had obtained the victory, in 
the year 1689. i | 


Jonx Sack, M. A. was born in Murrayſhire in 
the year 1652, his father being at that time a captain 
in the army. He was inſtructed in grammar learnin 
by a private tutor, and was afterwards ſent to finil 


his ſtudies in the college of St. Salvator in the univer- 
| fity of St. Andrews, where he took the degree of Mat. 


ter of Arts. 

On leaving the univerſity he was appointed maſter 
of a grammar ſchool in Perthſhire, where he became 
acquainted with one Mr. Drummond, a gentlemen of 
3 who took him into his family as tutor to his 
ons. 

He accompanied his pupils to the univerſity of St. 
Andrew, where he became acquainted with the moſt 
eminent profeſſors, and while the young gentlemen 
were attending their exerciſes, Mr. Sage made lim- 
ſelf compleat maſter of divinity, by attending the 
lectures in the New College. t 

When his pupils had finiſhed their ſtudies, he left 
them, and went to viſit Dr. Roſs, profeſſor of Divi- 


| nity in the univerſity of Glaſgow, who perſuaded him 


to enter into orders, and procured for him one of the 
churches in that city. 3 
Here he remained till the revolution, when refuſ- 
ing to comply with the preſbyterian religion, he was 
turned out, and ſpent the greateſt part of his time in 


writing againſt the preſbyterians, for which he _ 
the 


SCOTLAND. J 


the belt qualified of any that ever lived in that coun- 
try. 

le was ſo accurately converſant with the fathers, 
ſchoolmen, critics, and commentators, that he could 
turn to them upon any occaſion, without being at the 
trouble to conſult an index, and he had a lively ſeve- 
Tity in his manner of expreſſion, that is ſeldom to be 
found in any author whatever. He was alſo a perfect 
maſter of logic, nay ſo perfect, that he could ſupport 
a bad cauſe, with the ſame ſtrength of reaſon as a 
good one. 

The greateſt part of his life was ſpent in writing 
books on controverſial ſubjects, and inſtructing ſome 
of the young Scottiſh nobility In Jacobitical princi- 

les. | 
' He died at Edinburgh in 1711, and was interred in 
the Grey Friars church-yard, attended by a prodi- 
gious concourſe of people, who had always treated 
him with the greateſt reſpect. | 


PaTrick FoRBEs, an eminent divine, was born in 
Inverneſs- hire, in the year 1564, at a time when the 
affairs of the church of Scotland were in the greateſt 
confuſion. He was liberally educated both at Aber- 
deen and St. Andrews ; and having a plentiful eſtate, 
and great credit in the country, he materially contri- 
buted towards ſettling the affairs of religion, by en- 
couraging pious and peaceable miniſters, and by in- 
ſtructing the people in ſet conferences, as well as oc- 
caſional diſcourſes. 

In this laudable manner did he act for a conſide- 
rable time as a layman, when his abilities became ſo 
conſpicuous, that he was often ſolicited to enter into 
the miniſtry by many very eminent perſons both in 
church and ſtate. He at length complied with their 
requeſts, and was ordained a preſbyter when he was 
forty-eight years of age. He was admitted miniſter 
of Keith, where he continued with the higheſt ap- 
plauſe till the year 1618, when, at the earneſt deſire 
of the clergy and laity of the dioceſe of Aberdeen, as 
at the expreſs command of the king, he was promoted 
to the biſhopric of Aberdeen, which he held about 
ſeventeen years. It was, ſays Dr. Burnet, with 
great difficulty that king James made him accept that 
dignity ; and ſor ſeveral months he refuſed, having 
propoſed to himſelf to live in a leſs conſpicuous ſtate, 
It was ſoon ſeen now much he deſerved to be a biſhop, 
and that his refuſal was not counterfeit, but the real 
effect of his humility. In all his behaviour he has 
diſplayed the character of a truly apoſtolic man. He 
viſited his dioceſe without pomp and noiſe, only at- 
tended by one ſervant, that he might more eaſily be 
informed of what belonged to his care, &c,” 

This excellent man died on the 28th of March, 
i685, aged ſeventy-one, after having two days before 
ſent for all the clergy in Aberdeen to receive the ſa- 
crament with him. His funeral ſermon was preached 
by Dr. Barrow before a numerous auditory, who la- 
mented the death of fo exemplary a prelate. 

He was a great promoter and guardian of learning 
as well as of religion. He took ſo much care, ſays 
Dr. Burnet, of the two colleges he had in his dioceſe, 
that they ſoon diſtinguiſhed themſelves, and became 
tamous all over Scotland.” 

As he was chancellor of the univerſity of Aber- 
deen, he improved that ſeat of learning, by repairing 
the fabric, augmenting the library, reviving the pro- 


74 


— 


— 


trecht, where 
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feſſions of Divinity, Canon-law and Pliy fic, and pro- 
curing another proteſſorſhip to be added in divinity. 


Joan Forses, ſon of the beforementioned Patrick, 
was made biſhop of Aberdeen by king James VI. 
„He had, ſays Dr. Burnet, much more extenſive 
learning than his father, in which he was perhaps ex- 
celled by none in that age. Thoſe who ſhall read his 
book of Hiſtorical and Theological Inſtitutions will 
not diſpute this title with him; for it is ſo excellent 


a work, that if he had been left in quiet, in the re- 


tirement he had choſe, to apply himſelf to his ſtudies, 
and would have finiſhed it by a ſecond volume, it 
would, perhaps, have been the moſt valuable treatiſe 
of divinity that ever appeared. He filled the profeſ- 
ſor's chair which his father had founded in the uni- 
verſity of Aberdeen, where the covenanters expelled 
him, and forced him to fly beyond ſea.” 

After continuing in Holland about two years he 
returned to his own country, where he ſpent the re- 
mainder of his life, and died on the 29th of April, 
1648. 

An edition of all his works was publiſhed at Am- 
ſterdam in 1703, in two volumes, folio, with his life, 
written by George Gordon. 


Duxcan Forses, Lord Preſident of the Court of 
Seſſion, was born at Culloden Houſe, in the year 
— Being deſigned for the law, when he had 
paſſed through the grammar-ſchool he was firſt ſent 
to the — of Edinburgh, and afterwards to U- 

e not only acquired the knowledge of 
the civil law, but likewiſe every branch of polite lite- 
rature, and returned to his native country with all 
the accompliſhments which do honour to human 
nature. 

Being called up to the bar, he ſoon made a very 
diſtinguiſhing figure, and ſeldom or ever undertook 
a cauſe that was not decided in favour of his client, 

After ſome years practice at the bar, he was ap- 
pointed ſolicitor-general, and afterwards lord-advo- 
cate, in both which important ſtations he acted in 
ſuch a manner as will ever do honour to his memory. 

During his leiſure hours he employed his time with 
great diligence, in ſtudying the holy ſcriptures; and 
the progreſs he made in thoſe ſtudies may be ſeen in 
his“ Thoughts on Religion,” his Letter to a 
Biſhop,” and his “ Reflections on the ſources of 
Incredulity,” all which are well worthy the peruſal 
of every Chriſtian. 

He was afterwards advanced to the high dignity of 
Lord Preſident of the Court of Seſſion ; and as no 
man was better qualified for ſuch an important of- 
fice, ſo no man ever diſcharged the duty of a judge 
with greater integrity. 

After the breaking out of the rebellion he ſpent all 
he had, and even mortgaged his eſtate, to ſupport the 


government ; but after the battle of Culloden, the _ 


miniſtry refuſed to reimburſe him, which had ſuch an 
effect on his conſtitution, that it threw him into a 
fever, of which he died in the month of November, 
1746. He was attended to the grave by the magiſ- 
trates and miniſters of Edinburgh, with the lords of 
ſeſſion, and the whole body of advocates. 

He was a ſincere friend to his country, and contri- 
buted largely towards every icheme that appeared 
likely to promote its intereſt, 
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A Corre& Liſt of the ROADS in SCOTLAND. 
: po A MARE 
Diſt. | Diſt, f : 
Names of Places. | from Neighbouring Seats. | Names of Places. | from Neighbouring Seats. 
Lon. | Lon. 
: — 5 — — ” * — 
| 
From London to | | Stranrawer 117 
Edinburgh, by | Miles. | Port Patrick - | 124 
Berwick. | | l | 
To Berwick (ſee | From Carliſle to | 
607. | laſgow. 
e this fide | CO 
Old Cambus 351 — = ＋ right, Fa To Dumfries - ar | 
Dunbar 361 roxmouth, a teat ot the Thornhill & Drum- 1 
Haddington 372 duke of Roxborough lanrig 55 22 — — | 
Muſſelborough 383 ' | Sanquhar 67 „ | 
Edinburgh 3882 Old Cumnock, About three miles beyond | 
| "'S. os — | * 4 83 Old Cumnock, on the 
| | Kits * K go right, is Auchinlick Houſe, 
From London to — — 8 100 | the ſeat of lord Auchinleck 
Edinburgh, by Saanen 122 1 
Coldſtream. | es 
To Morpeth in N || From Edinburgh to | | | 
| Northumberland : | Kelſo. | 
Longhorſtey 203 | To Blackſhields 144 | At 175 4 1 2 : 
Weldon Mill 295 ; I Lauder 262 | earl of Lauderdale. u 
Long Framlington | 297 | | About a mile to the weſt of }| Kelſo 432 | 2 mile from Kelſo, on the 
4 — 305 | Whittingham is Eſlington,, left, is Fleurs, a ſeat of the | 
Wooler Haughead | 3154 | the ſeat of lord Ravenſ- duke of Roxborough 
| Wooler 317 worth | bog 
Cornzill 339 | Deng - — 
I Cross the Tweed From Edinburgh ol | 
and enter Scotlan | Dumfries, | 
Coldſtream 3314 3 
Grinlaw 342 To Roſline, Einb.| > 1 
Norton 353 Athelftane, Peeb/. | 18 f 
Blackſhelds | 365 | | Peebles 1 
Edinburgh 378 | Hepperton 34 | 
— - — || Wookftone, Dumf.) 45 | 
| : p | ; Moffat X 55 1 
From Carliſle to | Dumfries | 77 | 
Edinburgh. | | vg” | 3 
To Carliſle (fee p. From Edinburgh 
617.) -3o1Z Port Patrick. 
Longtown, Cumb.| 313 
Landham, Dumfr.| 223 To Mid-Calder, 
19 5 — 2 nl; 9 At Hamilton is the ſeat of 
 Koxvorough.| 333 | Livingſton, Lilith. 15 c jun 11 F q | 
Harwich 345 T Wikithorn: 5 the duke of Hamilton an 
| Selkirk, Selt. 356 Kirk of Shotts, L 28 Brandon 
Bank Houſe 371 | Hamilton 38 
Middleton, Edin. 380 Sernhaves 46 | 
Edinburgh 392 | New Mills 6o 
— * — 2 75 
F Carlin Maybole 83 n , 
rom Carliſle to | Girvan £ 
| Port Patrick. | Ballan | — Near Stranrawer is Caſtle | 
; 3 „ Stranrawer Kennedy, a ſeat. of the 
To th ſt of Annan is || p e 132 ; 
To Long Town, 0 ine we Port Patrick 129 earl of Stair | 
Camb.| 9 Kellhead, the ſeat of fir 
Annan, Dun. 22 2 — | — 2 
—_— Ki 5 — nd —— Another Road from About ſix miles from Edin- 
8 bf. it 544 the left, is Cumlungan Edinburgh to Por burgh, on the left, are the | 
EEC Re EE. 
— > To Peebles 22 | on the left, is Naidpath 
——— i Drummelzier 32 | Caſtle, the ſeat of the earl 
Newton Stewart, Bield , h | 
Wigtenh. 90 Moffat 1 39 of Mare 
| Glenluce 108 55 


Names 
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Neighbouring Seats. 


— 


About a mile on this ſide 
Drummelzier, on the left, 
is New Poſſe, belonging to 
Sie James Nayſmith 


About 9 miles from Edin- 
burgh 1s Hatton Hall, the 
ſeat of the earl of Lauder- 
dale 

At Mid-Calder is the ſeat of 
lord Torphican ; and half 
2 mile from the town is 
Calder-hall, the ſeat of 
Alexander Houſton, eſq. 


Near Luſs is Roſedow, a 


ſeat of Sir James Colqu- 
houn, bart. 

At Inverary 1s a ſeat of the 
duke of Argyle 


pr 
Diſt, 
Names of Places. | from 
Lon. 
Lochmaben 69 
Dumfries 77 
Port Patrick 160 
From Edinburgh 
to Inverary, 
To Mid-Calder, 

Edinb. by 12 
Livingſton, Linlith.| 15 
Whitburn 21 
Hollytown, Lan. 33 
Glaſgow 44 
Dunbarton 59 
Luſs 714 | 
Tarbat 79 
Cairndow, Argylſb. 93 
Inverary 103 

From Inverary to ; 

Fort William. 

To Cladich 10 
Dalmaly 16 
Clifton 28 
Achnaſcallan 302 
Bridge of Urchy 34 
Inveruran 37 
Bridge of Sheerack] 38 
Bridge of Baw 43 
Major's Hut 44 
The King's Houſe | 47 
Altnafie 49 
Kenlochleven 55 
Fort William 69 
From Inverary to 

Campbelltown. 

To Minnard 12 
Inverneil 242 
Tarbat 342 
Loop 42 
Barr 57% 
Campbelltown 694 
From Fort William 

to Fort George. 

To Highbridge | 8 
— 2 21 
Fort Auguſtus 29 
General's Hut 46 
Inverneſs - 61 
Fort George 70 
From Edinburgh to 
Stirling. 

To Linlithgow 16 
Falkirk 25 
Stirling 35 


— — — 
— 


Neighbouring Seats. 


Diſt. 
Names of Places. | from 
Lon. 
From Stirling to 
Fort Auguſtus. 
To Dumblain 6 
Crief 19 
Amilrie 30 
Taybridge 40 
Cuſhie Veal 45 
Tumble Bridge 53 
Trinefour 58 
Dalnacardock 63 | 
Dalwhinie 76 
Garvimore 89 
Altiariack 99 


Over Coryaniock 
Mountain to For 
Auguftus 107 

And from thence to 


On the left of Crief is Drum- 


mond Caſtle, the ſeat of 
the late duke of Perth 


Bernera Barracks | 157 
From Stirling to 
Inverneſs and Fort 
George. 
To Dalwhinie 76 
New Inn in Bade- 
noch 88 
Avemore 101 
Dalmagerie 114 
Nairn Water 124 
Inverneſs 130 
Fort George 139 
From Stirling to 
Dowart Caſtle in 
the Iſland of Mull. 
To Down 7 | At Down is a ſeat of the 
Callendar 14 earl of Moray 
Portmore 19 
Achmore 33 
Leex 38 
Cree in Laroch 50 
Tayndrome 55 
Dalmaly 67 
Cladich 73 
Portfonnachen 76 
Croſs Loch Awe to 
Killicrenan 762 
Killmore 89 
Oban 94 


| 
| 


| 
| 


Glaſgow. 
To Kilſyth 15 
Kirkintulloch 22 
Glaſgow 27 
From Edinburgh to 
Inverneſs. 
Queen's Ferry 9 
| Inverkiething 12 
24 


Kinroſs 
ö 


Dowart Caſtle, by 
water about 8 miles 102 


6— 


From Stirling to a 


| 


About four miles from E. 


dinburgh, on the right, is 
Barnton, the ſeat of lady 
Glenorchy ; and about 3 
miles farther is Barnbugal, 
the ſeat of the earl of Roſe- 
be 


_ 
Near the Queen's Ferry is 


Hopeton Houſe, the ſeat 
of the earl of Hopeton 


Places, 
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Diſt. Diſt 5 
Places. from Neighbouring Seats. Places. from Neigbouring Seats. 
Lon | Lon. 
Perth 53 | Near Perth is the 5 = Forres | 70 | A few miles on this fide of 
Dunkeld 38 lace of >cone, now the Nairn 79 Inverneſs, to the right, is 
Dalnabo _ | 60 of lord viſcount Stormont || Inverneſs | 99 Culloden Houſe 
Killicrancie 68 | At Dunkeld is a ſeat of the {| 1 
Blair 73 duke of Athol | | 9 
Dalnacarnoch 83 From Nairn to 
1 Dalnaſpida! 89 Dungſbay-Head 
Dalwhinie 96 
New Inn in Bade- To the Ferry at 
noch 108 Ardeſier Point 9 
Avemore 121 Cromartie 21 
| Dalmagerie 134 Croſs the Frith o 
Nairn Water I 44 Cromartie to 
| Inverneſs 185 Tair, Rosſb. 32 
| Croſs the Frith o 
ix — — * Dornock to 
From Edinburgh to Dornock, Sutberl. 41 | At Dunrobin is a ſeat of the 
Aberdeen. 1 49z | earl of Sutherland 
— rora 
To Leith I Naviſdale, Caithn. G2 
Kinghorne 9 Borg 74 { Near Wick is Carnigo Caſtle, 
Dyſart 13 Balanetang 75 2 ſeat of the late lord Sin- 
Coupar | 27 | A few miles on this ſide of Wick 93 clair 
Woodhaven 36 Coupar is Struthen, the || Keifs 100 | At Dungeſbay-Head is 
Dundee 38 feat of the earl of Crawford Dungſbay-Head | 108 Johnny Groat” s Houſe, the 
Forfar j 50 northernmoſt in Great Bri- 
Brechin FS © Adjoining to Brechin is Bre- tain 
Montroſe - 4 68 chin Caſtle, the feat of the | 
Inverbervy 78 earl of Panmure OE 
Catherlin 86 | Near Brechin, on the ſouth || From Nairn to 
| Stonehaven | 89 fide of the river Eſk, is the Thurſo 
Fort Letham 99 ſeat of the earl: of South- | 
Aberdeen | 106 eſk . To Balanetang 75 | 
Eſter Deal 89 
rr Kirk „ 
From Aberdeen tc Thurſo 982 
Bamff 
; To Old 1 Meldrum 20 From Dornock a 
' Fivie 28 Farout Head 
Turriff 36 | —— 
Bamff 45 To Morich 8 
2 from thence te Reyne 12 ' 
| Cullen | 55 | Near Cullen is the ſeat of || Aldnachrew wy | 
Fochabers 65 the earl of Finlater; as pong the fide of 
3 alſo that of the earl of Gor- och Loyal to the ' 
don : Kirk of Tongue 51 
From Aberdeen to Tongue 52 
Inverneſs * Croſs the Tongue 
3 8 to Melneſs 532 
To Kintore 114 Croſs Loch Hope 
Inverary 144 and Loch Eribol 
Strathbogie 34+ | At Strathbogie is Huntly to 
Kieth * 44] Caſtle, a ſeat of the duke || Port Chamvil 68 
Fochabers 52 of Gordon Kyle 75 
Croſs the river Spe) | Farout Head 87 
to 
Elgin | 60 | 
25 | KEE 
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C 


The Z ET LAND, or SHETLAND ISLANDS. 


WV ſhall begin our deſcription of the Britiſh 
Iſlands with thoſe which Jay fartheſt to the 
north; and then proceed to the reſt with a proper 
degree of uniformity, conſiſtent with their reſpective 
ſituations. 


The SHETLAND ISLANDS are fituated be- 
tween 61 and 62 degrees of north latitude, and are 
nearer to Norway than any part of the continent of 
Scotland. They are 86 in number, 40 of which are 
uninhabited, and only uſed for the grazing of cattle, 
Beſides theſe there are 30 rocks that riſe out of the 
ſea, in the form of iſlands ; and on them are bred pro- 
digious numbers of wild fowl, which the people of 
the inhabited iſlands take, and ſell both in Scotland 
and Norway, 

It is not certainly known at what period theſe 
iſlands were firſt inhabited. Many of the learned have 
imagined them to be the Thule of the antients, be- 
cauſe the poet Claudian, in his encomiums on the 
emperor Theodofius, ſays, “He ſtood in the froſts 
of Caledonia, while the Iſlands of Orkney were dyed 
with the blood of the Saxons, and Thule was ſtained 
with Pictiſh gore, while the icy mountains of Stra- 
thern bemoaned the loſs of her ſlaughtered inhabit- 
ants,” 

Notwithſtanding the authority of Claudian, we 
cannot think the original inhabitants were either Picts 
or Scots ; for had that been the caſe, at leaſt ſome 
remains of their language might ſtill be found, though 
their cuſtoms were forgotten or diſuſed. On the con- 
trary, ſo far are they from having the leaſt remains 
of the Pictiſh accent, that their language is almoſt 
pure Saxon ; and the greateſt part of their proper 
names ſhew, that they were originally a colony of 
the Norwegians. This opinion is certainly the moſt 
probable, for in antient times we find them fome- 
times under the government of Scotland, and ſome- 
times under that of Norway, according to the ſtrength 
of either nation. 

in the reign of Alexander III. they were ceded by 
the Norwegians to Scotland ; but whether the people 
preferred the Norwegian government, or for what 
other reaſon, is not certainly known, only that we 
find them again ſubject to Norway. However, they 


73 


did not continue long in this ſtate, being again poſ- 
ſefled by the Scots, to whom they have belonged, 
without the leaſt interruption, for upwards of 300 
years. : 


SECT. 1. 
Natural Hiftory of THE SHETLAND ISLANDS. 


12 air of theſe iſlands is very ſharp, and the ſoil 
in general exceeding barren. Thoſe which are 
uninhabitedarecalled Holmes, a Daniſh word ſignifying 
a place for paſture. In theſe are bred great numbers 
of horſes, black cattle and ſheep ; but they are all ex- 
ceeding ſmall. The horſes, however, are well calcu- 
lated for labour, and the fleſh, both of the bullocks 
and ſheep, is very tender and ſweet. None of them 
ever lay in ſtables, or places of ſhelter, and yet they 
5 ſo tame that they will ſuffer any ſtranger to take 
them. 

In all theſe iſlands are taken great numbers of wild 
fowl, and ſuch as are not uſed by the inhabitants are 
killed and ſalted up in barrels for the uſe of the 
Dutch and other foreigners, who frequent the place. 

There are likewiſe many eagles in theſe iſlands, 
with whom the inhabitants are continually at war; 
for they deſtroy ſo many of the lambs, that they are 
obliged to keep people conſtantly to wateh them. 

Fiſh are taken here in great abundance, and if pro- 
per encouragement was given by the legiſlature, pro- 
digious ſums of money might be annually brought into 
the nation by the ſale of that valuable article to thoſe 
people who reſide in countries where the Roman Ca- 
tholic Religion is eſtabliſhed. 

The inhabitants of theſe iſlands are remarkably hoſ- 
pitable in their diſpoſitions, and appear perfectly ſa- 
tisfied with the reſpective ſituations in which they are 
placed. Their religion is the preſbyterian, the ſame 
as eſtabliſhed in Scotland ; and ſo faithful have their 
miniſters been in the diſcharge of their duty, that the 
meaneſt perſon to be met with is better acquainted 
with the principles of the Chriſtian faith than many 
in the more poliſhed parts of England. 

Crimes are fo feldom known among them, that 
years together frequently paſs without a ſingle perſon 

98 being 
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being tried even for a miſtemeanar. When diſputes | 


ariſe, which is but ſeldom the caſe, they do not throw 
away their property in law, but refer the deciſion to 
ſome of their neighbours. 

Phyſicians are not known among them, for in all 
diſorders incident to the human frame they apply 
herbs, and ſuch other things as the author of nature 
has appointed. 

On the whole, if theſe poor people are unaequaint- 
ed with the luxuries fo much coveted by the inhabit- 
ants of more ſoutherly climates, they are ſeldom 
guilty of the ſame vices. They live friendly among 
each other, and ſatisfactorily enjoy ſuch pleaſures as 
ariſe from the obſcure ſituation in which Providence 
has been pleaſed to place them. 


SECT. U. 


Topographical Deſcription of SHETLAND. 


E have already obferved that the number of 
theſe iſlands is, 86, forty of which are uninha- 
bited, and conſequently do not contain any thing re- 
markable. Of the others, thoſe that merit particular 


notice are the following : 


FUR ISL Ex, 


The firſt we come to, is inhabited by a few fiſher- 
men, who are efteemed good ſailors, and well ac- 
quainted with the rocks on that coaſt, ſo that they 
are generally made choice of to pilot ſuch ſhips as 
come that way. The ſoil in this iſland is exceeding 
barren, for which reaſon it has but few inhabitants ; 
nor does it contain any thing that merits particular 


deſcription. 


MAINLAND. 


This iſland is ſo called from its being much more 
confiderable than either of the others. It is ſixty 
miles in length, and in moſt parts twenty broad, al- 
though in ſome others not above ten or twelve. The 
greater part of it is well cultivated, and produces 
ſome good grain as well as excellent paſturage for 
cattle. | 
The chief town in this iſland, called LERwIck, is 
ſituated in the eaſtern part, and contains about three 
hundred families. The houſes are all built of ſtone, 
exceeding coarſe, and few of them are above two ſto- 
ries high. There are two churches, but neither of 
them contain any thing remarkable. ; 

At the eaſtern extremity of this ifland is another 
town called ScaiLLoway. It is much ſmaller than 
Lerwick, but in it the courts of 1 are held un- 
der the ſheriff of Orkney and Shetland. 

Here are ſtill to be ſeen the ruins of an antient caftle, 
which has fallen to decay ſince the laſt century, for a 

riſon was kept in it during the time of Oliver 
oe nant , 

The neighbourhood of this town produces excellent 
barley, but oats will not thrive, and the inhabitants 
are obliged to purchaſe that valuable article either 
from the Orkney Iſles, or the continent of Scotland. 

To the ſouth of the Mainland are ſeveral iſlands, all 
inhabited, but the houſes ſtand at ſuch a conſiderable 
diſtance from each other, that there are neither towns 


or villages. | 


— 


FOWLA 


This iſland is fituated on the weft of the Mainland 
and is well cultivated. It contains about an hundred 


ticular notice. 


| inhabitants, but has not any building that merits par- 


B RAS S A 


Is ſituated on the eaſt of the Mainland, and is 


about five miles long and two broad. It is not on! 


well cultivated and populous, but has the beſt bay and 


harbour of any in Shetland. 

In this iſland the Hamburghers and Dutch build 
booths and huts, during the ſeaſon, where they pickle 
their herrings, by which conſiderable ſums of money 
are ſpent among the people, and ſome of the inhabi- 
E acquire good fortunes. 

To the ſouth of Braſſa are ſeveral other ſmall iſlands 
all inhabited, and in each of them is a church, beſides 
ſeveral chapels of eaſe. 


ELI. 


This is the moſt conſiderable iſland next to the 
Mainland, being about ſixteen miles in length, and 
in moſt places, except the middle, about eight miles 
broad. The greateſt part of it confiſts of naked 
rocks, on which are prodigious numbers of wild 
fowl. The houſes are built near the ſea, and are at a 
great diſtance from each other. Here are three 
churches, beſides ſeveral chapels; but neither of 
them contain any thing remarkable. 


Ar. 


This iſland, which lies contiguous to Yell, is well 
cultivated, and produces excellent crops of barley, It 
has two neat churches, but the houſes in general are 
very mean ſtructures. The greater part of the inha- 
weary are fiſhermen, who live by trading with the 

utc . 


GREEAT RULE 


Is fituated to the eaſt of Burray, and is likewiſe 
chiefly inhabited by fiſnermen. It has one church, 
and a good harbour, in which ſhips often take ſhelter 
when overtaken by a ſtorm in their paſſage to Arch- 
angel, and other places in the north of Europe, 


VUIST, or UST. 


This is the moſt fertile of all the Shetland Iflands, 
and its further extremity is the moſt northern part ot. 
the Britiſh dominions in Europe. Some of the rocks 
in this iſland are ſeen at a great diſtance, and in it ars 
many remains of ſmall forts, called by the inhabitants 
Pictiſn Caſtles; but moſt probably ſome of them were 
uſed as places of defence, and others as Pagan temples. 

The remainder of the Shetland Iſlands lie ſcattered 
north and ſouth ; but neither of them have any towns, 
and the villages are ſo trifling, that the largeſt does 
not contain more than ten or twelve houſes. 


CHAP, 


THE ORENEY ISLAS 


The ORCADES, 


THESE iſlands are ſituated about eighteen leagues 
to the ſouth-eaſt of Shetland on the borders of 
Scotland. They are called by the Romans, and all 
the Latin hiſtorians, Orcades, but for what reaſon we 
are not informed. Like Shetland, they appear to 
have been originally peopled from Norway, for not 
only the proper names, but alſo the manners and cuſ- 
toms of the inhabitants are the ſame. It is true, they 
were ſometimes a. part of the Pictiſh kingdom, for 
they are only ſeparated from Caithneſs by a narrow 
arm of the ſea, called Pentland Frith; but when the 
Scots ſubdued the Picts, although they reckoned theſe 
iſlands as part of their dominions, yet it does not ap- 
pear that they had any more than a nominal power 
over them; for at the battle of the Standard, in 1137, 
the biſhop of Orkney did homage to the biſhop of 
York. 

A ſhort time. after this period they were taken by 
the Norwegians ; but Magnus, king of Norway, re- 
ſtored them to Alexander III. and ever ſince they 
have been conſidered as a part of the Scottiſh king- 


dom. 


SEC T.:S 
Natural Hiſtory of the ORCaDEs. 


HE air of theſe iſlands is more mild than that of 
Shetland, and the ſoil in general much better. 
They produce plentiful crops both of oats and barley, 
and in moſt of them are bred great numbers of cattle. 
The inhabitants do not carry on any manufacture; 
but the trade is very conſiderable, and extends to va- 
rious parts of Europe. 

In the ſpring ſeaſon they ſend a numerous fleet of 
ſmall veſſels to Leith, and other towns in the ſouth of 
Scotland, laden with ſalt beef, mutton, wild fowls, 
and different ſorts of fiſh, with great quantities of 
ſkins and feathers ; in return for which they take 
ſuch ſorts of goods as are manufactured in the Low- 
lands, and return home to their iflands richly laden, 
They likewiſe ſend fleets to Holland and the Baltic, 


for no people can be more induſtrious in endeavour- 


ing to obtain the advantages of commerce. 

In their manners and diſpoſitions they greatly re- 
ſemble the inhabitants of Shetland, only that they are 
more lively, but equally virtuous and religious. Su- 
perſtition is not wholly eradicated from their minds, 
but they are much leſs addicted to it than the High- 
landers, or thoſe who inhabit the Weſtern Iſlands, 
which can only be aſcribed to the great induſtry of the 


Preſbyterian clergy. 


er. 


Topographical Deſcription of the ORCADES, 


HESE iſlands are about thirty-four in number, 
ten of which are uninhabited. The latter are 
uſed as places for paſture, and are called Holmes, like 
thoſe in Shetland, The moſt diſtinguiſhed of thoſe 


inhabited are the following : 


O 


— — 


— 


— 


ORKNEY ISLES. 


STROMA. 


This is the moſt ſouthern iſland of the whole, and 
is ſo near the coaſt of Caithneſs, that it was always 
conſidered as a part of that ſhire. It is exceeding 
fertile, and little inferior to the beſt cultivated parts 
in Scotland. 

The inhabitants conſiſt of about thirty families, 
ſome of whom are fiſhermen, and others huſband- 
men : but the greateſt number of them are employed 
as pilots to the ſhips that ſail this way from the eaſt to 
the weſt ſeas, the paſſage being ſo narrow, that ſhips 
are often in great danger, unleſs aſſiſted by a perſon 
well acquainted with the coaſt, 


SOUTH RONALDHA. 


This iſland, which is about ſix miles long and five 
broad, is exceeding fertile, and contains a great num- 
ber of inhabitants, It has two good pariſh churches, 
one of which, dedicated to the Vir in Mary, is very 
antient. Within it is a ſtone four feet long, and two 
broad, on which is the repreſentation of a man's feet. 
Various have been the conjectures of the learned con- 
cerning the uſe of this ſtone; but the moſt common 
opinion is, that it was ſet up here for ſuch perſons to 
do penance on who had offered any affront to the 
prieſts in the days of popery. 

Before the reformation, when a new biſhop was 
ſent to. Orkney, he was received at this church, and 
to one of the pillars was hung a jug or flaggon, which 
one of the officers filled with liquor, and preſented it 
to the biſhop. If he drank it off, the people imme- 
diately concluded he would be a good biſhop, but if 
he either refuſed to drink, or made two draughts, 
they conſidered it as ominous, and prognoſticated that 
miſchief would enſue during his government. On 
theſe occaſions, it was uſual for the inhabitants of all 
the neighbouring iſles to flock to this place, and ſo 


much were they blinded by ſuperſtition, that the bi- 


ſhop's not drinking off the liquor affected them in ſuch 
a manner, that they returned diſconſolate to their fa- 
miles, | 


SWINNA, 


This iſland is about two miles in length, and one 
in breadth : it is exceeding fertile, and chiefly inhabi< 
ted by huſbandmen, It has alſo a good harbour, 
with a quarry of ſlate ; and is remarkable for whirl- 
pools, which are almoſt continually in motion, as if 


| agitated by ſomething in the interior part of the earth. 


SKERRIES 


Is fituated a little to the eaſt of Swinna; and is 
ſurrounded with ſteep rocks, on which are great num- 
bers of wild fowl. It is a very poor place, not con- 
taining any thing that merits particular notice, 


HOY. 


This iſland is ſituated to the north of Skerries. Tt 
is about twelve miles in length, and fix in breadth, 


being 


$08 


being partly mountainous, and prey cultivated. 
Some of the mountains are exceeding high, and on 
them are many of thoſe animals called white hares, ſo 
often mentioned by the Scottiſh hiſtorians. There 
are alſo great numbers of Soland geeſe, with many 
other ſorts of wild fowl, particularly eagles, who 
make ſuch havock among the lambs, that a perſon 
who kills one of them is entitled to a hen, or its va- 
lue, from every houſe in the pariſh. 

At the bottom of one ot the mountains in this 
iſland is a ſtone ſix feet long and eighteen feet broad, 
hollowed in the middle by inſtruments, as appears 
from the marks of them being ſtill viſible. In the 


middle is an entrance about two feet high, and near 


it lies a flat ſtone, which appears to have been uſed as 
a door. In the middle is the figure of a bed, with a 

illow cut out of the ſolid ſtone, and at one end a 

earth, with a hole above it, which ſeems to have 
ſerved, both to convey away the ſmoak, and to admit 
thelight. Near the entrance, on the outſide, is a fine 
clear ſpring of freſh water; and it is the general opi- 
nion that the place was formerly the reſidence of a 
hermit. 
In the months of May, June and July, many 
people aſcend the hill, near this ſtone, in order to lee 
à great curioſity, namely, a luminous appearance in 
the air, reſembling a great body of light, but it is moſt 
probably only the reflection of the ſun's beams from 
ſome other rock. 

Near the bottom of the hill ſtands the church, with 
a gentleman's ſeat, built in the moſt rural manner 
that can be conceived. | 


EL OT T A, 


Which is ſituated a little to the north of Hoy, is 
ſurrounded by ſteep rocks. It is exceeding barren, 
ſo that the inhabitants ſubſiſt chiefly by fiſhing and 
catching wild fowls ; but it has a good pariſh church, 


and ſeveral ſmall villages. 


BURRA 


Is a very agreeable place, and exceeding fertile 
both in oats and barley. The principal buildings in 
It are, a handſome houſe belonging to a private gen- 
tleman, and a chapel, in which the people attend di- 


vine ſervice, 


POMONA, or the MAINLAND. 


- This iſland is about twenty-four miles long, and 
from fix to nine broad, being chiefly of an oval form. 
It has four excellent harbours and nine pariſh church- 
es; and here is KiRxwaALL, the only town in Ork- 
ney. It is built on a fine bay of the ſea, and extends 


about a mile in length, but the buildings are placed at 


a conſiderable diſtance from each other, ſo that it is 
not ſo populous as might be expected. 

This town was formerly the ſeat of a biſhop, . and 
the cathedral, a ſtately gothic ſtructure, is ſtill ſtand- 
ing. It is ſupported on each fide by fourteen ſtone 
pillars, and has a lofty ſpire ſeen at a con..derable 
diſtance. Many of the walls are carved in the moſt 


curious manner, and over the gates are ſome curious, 


pieces of Moſaic work. 
At a ſmall diſtance from the cathedral is the bi- 


ſhop's palace, now inhabited by one of the miniſters ; 
and near it are the ruins of a ſtately caſtle, formerly 
the reſidence of the earls of Orkney. 

At the weſt end of the town ſtood a royal palace, 
built for the uſe of ſuch of the Scottiſh kings as viſited 
Orkney. Great part of it is ſtill to be ſeen, conſiſt- 
ing of many fine apartments adorned with the moſt 
curious carvings. Here both the ſheriff and juſtices 
hold their courts ; and the town has enjoyed many 
valuable privileges upwards of threghundred years. 

Here is a free grammar-ſchool, where youth are 
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qualified for the univerſity, 
are entitled to exhibitions 
Andrews, 

In different parts of this iſtand are antient monu- 
ments, which bear an exact reſemblance to thoſe on 
Saliſbury Plain, though far inferior in ſize, The 
were undoubtedly ſome of the Pagan temples uſed by 
the Druids ; for in one of the ſtones is to be ſeen = 
hole to which the victim was bound previous to the 
ſacrifice, 

Here are alſo many funeral monuments, which js 
not to be wondered at when we conſider that this 
iſland was often the ſeat of war between the Scots 
and Norwegians, and alternately ſubje& to both na- 
tions. Many of theſe ſepulchres are cut out of the 
ſolid rock, and have probably continued ever ſince the 
iſland was firſt inhabited, 


and many of the ſcho 
both in Aberdeen and * 


COPINSHA and S HE PINS HA 


Are both very populous iſlands, and noted for 
producing the beſt of oats, beſides great numbers of 
wild fowl. Each has a pariſh church, but neither of 
them contain any thing remarkable. 

Near theſe iflands are ſeveral ſmaller ones called 
— which are uſed only for the feeding of 
cattle. 


EAA STRONSO. 


This iſland is well cultivated throughout, and con- 
tains a great number of inhabitants. In the church- 
yard 1s a grave nineteen feet long, ſhewn to ſtrangers 
as a great curioſity. Some time in the laſt century 
part of a human ſkeleton was dug up here of a moſt 
gigantic ſize, 

To the north of this iſland are ſeveral others, all 
of which produce great quantities of corn, beſides af- 
fording good paſture for cattle. In one of them, cal- 
led EGLESHA, is a good harbour for ſhipping, and a 
handſome church, with a lofty ſpire, which is ſeen at 
a conſiderable diſtance, and is of great ſervice as a 


land mark to mariners. 


WESTRA. 


This iſland is not only populous, but alſo well in- 
habited ; and in it are the remains of an old caſtle, 
which appears to have been formerly a place of conſi- 


derable ſtrength. 
In this iſland are alſo many Daniſh or Norwegian 


monuments ; in one of which, ſome years ago, was 
found a human ſkeleton, with 4 battle-axe on one 
ſide, and a ſword on the other, according to the me- 
thod uſed by the northern nations in burying their 


dead. 
Here are alſo ſeveral druidical monuments, and 


the remains of ſtrong forts built by the Norwegians at 
different periods, 


PAPA WEST RA, 


Which is ſituated farther to the north, is well ꝛul- 
tivated, and eſteemed one of the moſt healthy of all 
the Orkney iſlands. It likewiſe abounds with antient 
Daniſh monuments, ſet up in memory of ſome of 
their heroes, who were killed in their wars with the 


Scots. 


W EV RE and OUSKERRIE, 


The moſt northern of all the Orkney Iſlands, and 
the laſt we have to mention, are ſmall and chiefly 
barren. They are principally inhabited by fiſhermen, 
and neither of them contains any thing that admits 
of particular deſcription, 


CHAP. 


CHAP. III. 


The HEBRIDES, or WESTERN ISLANDS. 


HESE iſlands lie ſcattered through the north- 

weſt part of the Deucaledonian Ocean, and, 

from time immemorial, have formed part of the an- 

tient kingdom of Scotland, for the pickich dominions 

never extended fo far to the weſt; © The exact number 

of them has never been fully aſcertained, owing to 

the various bays and creeks, which make ſome of them 

appear like two or three, when at the ſame time they 
are but one. 


SECT. I. 
Natural Hiſtory of the HeBRIDEs. 


JN ſuch an extended ſpace as theſe weſtern iſlands 
lie in, we may naturally expect great variety of 
changes in the air and ſoil; but in moſt of them the 
former is healthy, and the latter tolerably fertile. 

In ſome parts there is only a thin layer of earth 
ſpread upon a rock, which bears nothing but ſhort 
brown heath, and perhaps is not generally capable of 
any better product, The mountains are likewiſe, in 
general, covered with heath ; but in the vallies there 
is good paſturage for cattle. 

any of theſe iſlands are well cultivated, and pro- 

duce excellent crops both of oats and barley, the 

reater part of which is ſent to the ſhires of Roſs, 
Sutherland, Inverneſs, and other places in Scotland. 

The black cattle bred in theſe iflands are ſmall, like 
thoſe in the Highlands. At ſtated times they are 
driven to a fair by a general drover, and with the 
money, which he returns to the farmer, the rents are 


aid, 

In moſt of theſe iſlands are great numbers of goats, 
whoſe milk, as well as fleſh, is uſed by the inhabitants 
for food. The ſheep are in general ſmall, but their 
fleſh is ſweet, and grateful to the taſte. 

The ſtags of the mountains are leſs than thoſe of 
the parks and foreſts in England, perhaps not bigger 
than our fallow deer. Their fleſh has no rankneſs, 
nor is it inferior in flavour to our common veniſon. 

In the ſmalleſt of theſe iſlands are fine ſtreams and 
fountains of freſh water; and in the larger ones are 
many beautiful lakes, which abound with various 
kinds of freſh water fiſh. 

The inhabitants of the Hebrides are in general ro- 
buſt, enjoy a good ſtate of health, and live to a great 
age. Thedileaſes to which they are moſt ſubject are 
the ſcurvy and the ague, the firſt occaſioned by their 
living too much on fiſh and oatmeal, and the other 
by dampneſs ariſing from the ſea, Like the High- 
landers, they are remarkable for their hoſpitality to 
ſtrangers and in thoſe iſlands where they have em- 
braced the proteſtant religion, they are very devout, 
though not ſo well acquainted with its principles as 
the inhabitants of Shetland and Orkney. 

Their houſes, or huts, are in . very mean 
buildings, and ſo detached from each other, that there 
are but few towns or villages. 

A late celebrated writer, who travelled through the 
moſt conſiderable of theſe iſlands, has given ſo juſt a 
deſcription of the buildings, as alſo of the inhabitants, 
of the Hebrides, that we ſhall here take the liberty of 


inſerting an extract. 
75 


<© The habitations, ſays he, of men in the Hebrides 
may be diſtinguiſhed into huts and houſes. By a 
houſe, I mean a building with one ſtory over another : 
by a hut, a dwelling with only one floor. The laird, 
— 2 _ in a caſtle, now lives in a houſe, 
ometimes ſufficiently neat, but ſeldom ious 
or ſplendid. 722 e 

Of the houſes, little can be ſaid. They are 
ſmall, and by the neceſſity of accumulating Raves, 
where there are ſo few opportunities of purchaſe, the 
rooms are very heterogeneouſly filled. With want of 
cleanlineſs it were ingratitude to reproach them. 
The ſervants, having been bred upon the naked earth, 
think every floor clean, and the quick ſuccefſion of 
gueſts, perhaps not always over elegant, does not allow 
much time for adjuſting their apartments. 

« Huts are of many gradations; from mere dun- 
geons to commodious dwellings, * - 

„The wall of a common hut is always built with- 
out mortar, by a ſkilful adaption of looſe ſtones, Some 
times, perhaps, a double wall is raiſed, and the inter- 
mediate ſpace filled with earth, by which the air is 
compleatly excluded. Some walls are formed of turfs 
held together by a wattle, or texture of twigs. Of 
the meaneſt huts, the firſt room is lighted by the en- 
trance, and the ſecond by the ſmoak hole; and the 
fire is uſually made in the middle. But there are 
huts, or dwellings, of only -one ſtory, inhabited by 
gentlemen, which have walls cemented with mortar, 
glaſs windows, and boarded floors. Of theſe all have 
chimnies, and ſome have grates. 

«© The houſe and the furniture are not always nicely 
ſuited, I was driven once, by miſſing a paſſage, to 
the hut of a 4 ormm. where, after a very liberal 
ſupper, when 1 was conducted to my chamber, I 
found an my. bed of Indian cotton, ſpread wit! 
fine ſheets. The accommodation was flatterin 1 
undreſſed myſelf, and felt my feet in the mire. The 
bed ſtood upon the bare earth, which a long courſe of 
rain had ſoftened toa puddle. =_ 

«© The petty tenants and labouring peaſants live in 
miſerable cabins, which afford them little more than 
ſhelter from the ſtorms. The Boor of Norway is 
ſaid to make all his own utenſils. -In the Hebrides, 
whatever might be their 2 the want of wood 
leaves them no materials. They are probably content 
with ſuch accommodations as ſtones of different ſorts 
and ſizes can afford them. 

„Their food is not better than their lodging. 
They ſeldom taſte the fleſh of land animals; for here 
are no markets, What each man eats is from his 
own ſtock. In towns, he that has a ſhilling may have 
a piece of meat; but where there is no commerce, no 
man can eat mutton, but by killing a ſheep.” 

The only fewel in theſe iſlands is peat, which is 
dug out of marſhy grounds, from the depth of one 
foot to that of ſix. hey cut it into ſquare pieces, 
and pile it up to dry beſide their houſes. It looks like 
wood charked for the ſmith, and in ſome places it has 
an offenſive ſmell. The common method of making 
peat fires is, by heaping it on the hearth ; but it burns 
_ in grates, and is ſo uſed in ſome of the beſt 
houſes. | 
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— -$SE-C T. II. 
Topegraphical Deſcription of the HeBribes. 


JN deſcribing theſe iſlands we ſhall begin with thoſe 

fituated fartheſt to the north, and proceed in a re- 
gular manner to the moſt ſouthern, ſituated on the 
weſtern borders of the ſouth of Scotland, 


wh.» 4 


st. KILDA 


This iſland, called by the antients Hirta, is about 


e miles in circumference. It is ſituated in the 
ocean, about 60 miles from the neareſt of the others, 
ſo that its inhabitants are, in a manner, ſhut up from 
the reſt of the world. It is ſurrounded on all ſides, 
be in one corner, by ſteep precipices; and even 
& bay, where the landing place is, has only a ſingle 
paſſage up the rock, and is ſo narrow as to admit only 
one perſon at a time. Soland geeſe and eagles are 
found among the rocks, and the natives are ſo dex- 
terous in taking them, that they will, without fear, 
climb up the moſt dreadful precipices. 
There is only one ſmall village in this iſland, and 
the 3 r —— 2. ms — 
oo. They ſpeak the Erſe language, ve three 
— —— in which they — divine ſervice, 
ut it is only of late years that they have had a mini- 
er ſettled among them, for before that time the reli- 
gious duties were performed by the perſon who acted 
as their chief magiſtrate. 5 
The Laird of M+Leod is proprietor of the whole 
iſland, and receives his rents in feathers, ſkins, and. | 
ſuch other things as the; inhabitants can give; for 
they know. nothing of money, nor any other ſort of | 
merchandize, except changing one article for another. 
They have no notion of any other ſovereign except 


M*Leod, and in 1746, when a veſſel was ſent thither | 


to enquire whether the Pretender was there, they told | 
the captain they had not ſo much as heard of the re- 
Bellion. In ſhort, ſo little are they acquainted with 
what we call the world, that when one of them was 
taken to Glaſgow a few, years ago, he was loft in 
amazement, and began to think he was ſurrounded 
with enchantments. | | 
The only monuments of antiquity found in this 
d are, a Druid's temple, and a brazen crucifix, 
ey are much reſpected by the people, who although 
onyerted to the proteſtant religion, are ſtill greatly 
f . to ſuperſtition. | | 
They have no diſtinctions among them, except | 
what exiſts in every family, only that one of the grav- 
eſt is choſen annually, whoſe buſineſs is to collect the 


—— 


tribute for M*Leod, and decide all diſputes ariſing | | 


among the people, which, however, are not many; 
and what we call crimes have not been known in 2 
century, They keep their promiſes inviolate, and ſo 
open and fincere are they, that a marriage cannot be 
concluded but by the conſent of the majority. 


* : — | 
They know no laws, nor phyſic there, | 
Nature is all their wit, | 
And if there yet remains to men 

Content, ture this is it, 


LEWIS, 


This iſland is ſituated about 60 miles to the ſouth. 
- eaſt of St. Kilda, and is at leaſt 100 miles long, 
though in many places not above 15 in breadth, £ 
ſome. parts it is almoſt ſeparated by indented bays, 
which run ſome miles up the land, and form very 
fafe harbours for ſhipping. 
The northern part of this iſland, called Lewis, be- 
longs to the ſhire of Roſs ; but the ſouthern diviſion, 
called Herries, is ſubject to the {hire of Inverneſs. 


2 
2 


THE MODERN UNIVERSAL BRITISH TRAVELLER, 


The inhabitants of Lewis are all employed, either 
in huſbandry or fiſhing. Of late years miniſters have 
been ſettled in their churches at the expence of the 
government, and free ſchovls have been eſtabliſhed 
in which the children are taught both to read and 
work. In different parts of this iſland are many re- 
mains of old caſtles and druidical monuments. 

The ſouthern diviſion of this iſland, called Herries 
abounds with all ſorts of wild fowl and game. Here 
are likewiſe ſome druidical monuments, but neither of 
them admit of particular deſcription: | 


BERNERA 


Is a very agreeable iſland, ſituated at a ſmall dit. 
tance from Herries, It.is about five miles in circum. 
ference, ny cultivated, and exceeding populous. 
In one part of it is a ſtone pillar about eight feet high, 
but when,-or on what occaſion it was erected, is not 
known, Near this pillar are two antient chapels, 
both built in the . Gothic taſte. 

At ſome diſtance from Bernera is a ſtrait bay, in 
which are about ſeven or eight ſmall iſlands, but few 
of them are inhabited. In ſeveral of theſe are the re. 
mains of old chapels, from which we may reaſonably 
ſuppoſe, that they were formerly much more populous 
than at preſent, - | ; * 


NORTH VIST. 


This iſland is about nine miles in length, and be- 
ing exceeding rocky and barren, is chiefly inhabited 
by fiſhermen, who live by killing ſeals, and making 
oil of their blubber. In very warm days the ſeals 
walk up the rocks in prodigious droves, to the num- 
ber of two or three hundred, and often more, of 


| which the fiſhermen having notice, they ſet off with 


their boats, and ſail to the oppoſite ſhore, where they 
place ſome to guard the paſſes that the ſeals may not 
eſcape to the ſea, while the others march up among 
the rocks, and knock out their brains with wooden 
clubs headed with iron, The victory, however, is 
not obtained without trouble, for the ſeals, in endea- 
vouring to preſerve their young, often ſeize the fiſh- 
ermens clubs with their teeth, and if their young are 
killed, they run with the clubs to the ſea, Some of 
them jump off the rocks and are killed, and others 
will run with ſuch fury againſt the aſſailant, as to 
throw him down, by which means they eſcape to the 
ocean, 


On the weſt of North-Viſt is 


VELAY, 


A ſmall iſland, about four miles in circumference. 
It is exceeding fertile, and in it are the remains of 
three old chapels, and ſeveral ſtone pillars ſet up in 


| memory of ſome ſingular events not mentioned in 


hiſtory. 


BANBECULA 


Is about ten miles in circumference, and very fer- 
tile ; but it does not contain any thing remarkable, 
except having ſeveral old chapels, which have been 
long ſince diſuſed, 


SOUTH VIS T. 


| This iſland is about twenty miles long, though, 
in the broadeſt parts, it does not exceed three. It is 
exceeding populous, and in it are the remains of many 
caſtles, which is not to be wondered at when we con- 
ſider, that the antient Scots were often at war with 
the Iriſh, who firſt landed in theſe iſlands to plunder 
the inhabitants. | 
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THE WESTERN ISLANDS. 811 


B AR R A Y 


Is about five miles long and two broad. It has a 


tolerable good harbour, and is chiefly inhabited by 
fiſk:rmen, 4 Te 

On the ſouth of this iſland is a rock, on which the 
Jaird of M*Neal has his caſtle, an antient ſtructure, 
and inacceſſible on all ſides, except one. | 


A little farther to the ſouth is a cluſter of ſmall 
iſlands called the BisHoPs, from their having for- 


merly belonged to the biſhop of the iſles. 
ö . > *& ik 


ERI SCA. be | 
Is a very agreeable though mall iſland, being anly 


about three miles in circumference, It is exceeding; | 


populous, and being naturally a good ſoil, produces 


great quantities of excellent oats and barley. 

In the three laſt mentioned iſlands the proteſtant 
religion has made no great progreſs, for moſt of the 
inhabitants are bigotted papiſts. Some of them are of 
the clan of M Donalds and others of the M*Neills ; 
and ſome years ago the brother of M Donald, laird of 
Barray, was tried at Edinburgh for acting as a popiſh 
prieſt, and baniſhed Scotland for life; but he returned 
again the next year, and was ſuffered to remain with- 
out farther interruption, | 


SKIE or *. 


= 


This is the moſt conſiderable iſland of all the He- 


brides, and in proportion to its ſize is exceeding po- 


pulous. It lies open on the weſt and north to a vaſt 
extent of ocean, and is cooled in the ſummer by per- 
petual ventilation, which alſo keeps it warm in win- 
ter. | 


The moſt excellent crops of oats. and | barley 0 


„* Mi. 


produced in this iſland; and many parts of it yield 


fine paſture for cattle, of which prodigious numbers 
are annually ſold to the drovers both of Scotland and 
England. 

The rocks abound with kelp, great quantities of 
which are ſent away in ſhips, which come regularly to 
purchaſe it; and this article produces ' conſiderable 
profits to thoſe concerned in preparing it fit for expor- 
tation. 

It is remarkable that in this iſland there are neither 
rats or mice; but weaſels are ſo numerous, that they 
are frequently heard in houſes rattling behind cheſts 
or beds, as rats are in England. ö | 

The only town in Sky is Po TRV, a ſmall and very 
poor place, not containing any thing that merits par- 
ticular deſcription. 

In this iſland are two grammar-ſchools, where 
children are taken by the year, and regularly edu- 
cated, The price of board is from three pounds to 
four pounds ten ſhillings a year, and the expence 0 
inſtruction 1s half a crown a quarter. N 

The iſland of Sky contains the remnants of many 
druidical temples and antient caſtles ; but neither of 
them are ſufficiently complete to form an idea of their 
original conſtruction. 2 

In one part of the iſland is an antient building called 
a dun or borough. It is a circular encloſure, about 


forty-two feet in diameter, walled round with looſe | 
ſtones about the heighth of nine feet. The walls are 


very thick, diminiſhing a little towards the top, and 
though the ſtones are not brought far, yet it muſt 

have been raiſed with great labour. Within the circle 
are ſeveral ſmaller rounds of wall, which form diſtinct 
apartments. Its date and uſe are unknown, It is 
ſuppoſed by ſome to have been the original ſeat of 
the chiefs of the Macleods, while others imagine it to 
be the remnants of a Daniſh fort, 

At ſome diſtance from this place is a cave carried a 
great way under ground, which was diſcovered by 
digging after a fox. "There are many of thele caves 
in different parts of the iſland, and they are ſuppoſed 
to have been the habitations of the firſt rude inhabi- 
tants, 


WE * — 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


* 


The preſent inhabitants of Sky are very hoſpitable 
to ſtrangers, and eſteemed as polite and civilized as 
any people in the Highlands. Proteſtant miniſters 
have been ſome years ſettled among them at the ex- 
pence, of government, and ſuch ſucceſs has attended 
their preaching, that few papiſts are to be found in 
the iſland, 8 5 

A great number of ſmall iſlands lie ſcattered on 
each fide of Sky, ſome of which are inhabited, and 
others uſed only for paſture ; but neither of them 
contain any thing that merits particular deſcription. 


\ >. tis # 
This iſland is computed to be about thirteen miles 


in length, and three in breadth. It is, properly | 


ſpeaking, one continued rock, of a ſurface muc 
verſified with protuberances, and covered with a thin 
layer of earth, which is often broken, and diſcovers 
the ſtone. Some parts of it are cultivated, and pra- 
duce corn, and others, by proper manure, yield good 
paſturage for cattle. 5 TR | 
Here are many locks, moſt of which are well ſtock- 
OO various kinds of fiſh, particularly trouts and 
eels. - 4 Sy 
In this iſland are plenty of horfes, cows, ſheep and 
goats ; but they have neither deer, hares, or rabbits, 
They have not any vermin, except rats, which have 
3 hither within theſe few years by ſea, as 


to other places: nor are there either ſerpents, frogs 


or toads throughout the iſland. 


The only things worthy of particular notice in Col 
are, two great maſſes of ſtones, which lie looſe on 
the ground, one on the top of a hill, and the other 
at a ſmall diſtance from the bottom. We have not 
any account by what means they came in their reſpec- 
tive ſituations. They were certainly never placed 
there by human ſtrength or ſkill ; and though an 
earthquake might have broken off the lower part, and 
rolled the ſtones into the valley, yet that on the hill 
cannot be any way accounted for, unleſs it might have 
been torn from a rock nearly adjoining. Moft nations 
have a tradition that their earlieſt anceſtors were giants, 
and theſe ſtones are ſaid to have been thrown up and 
down by a giant and his miſtreſs ; but ſuch an opi- 
nion is too romantic to be univerſally admitted. 


1 


This is a very conſiderable iſland, being not lefs 
than twenty-four miles ſquare ; and it has, for many 


| centuries, been reckoned as; part of the thire of Ar- - 


gyle. It abounds with all the neceſſaries of life, and 


the inhabitants carry on the fiſhing trade to conſider 


able advantage. 15 110 
Here are two good pariſh churches, with ſeveral old 
caſtles ; and ſome handſome ſeats belonging to the 
gentry of the ye » pry Te | | 
In the year 1588 one of the ſt ſhips belongi 
to the Spaniſh — „having Aube round the i. 
Scotland, was daſhed to pieces againſt one of the 


” 
— 


| rocks on this iſland, and great part af the crew pe- 


riſhed. 9 


1COLMKILL, or $t. COLUMBUS. ' 


This iſland is not above two miles in length and 
one in breadth ; but it is naturally fertile, and pro- 
duces good crops of various kinds of grain. It is the 
moſt remarkable of all the Scottiſh iſlands, havin 
madea very conſiderable figure both in the civil an 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of that part of Britain. 

It was in this iſland that the firſt preachers of 
— among the. Highlanders fixed their reſi- 
dence, and in time it not only became the ſeat of a 
biſhop, but was the burying place of the Scottiſh 
kings, from the time of their converſion till the reign 
of Malcolm Canmore, in the eleventh century. 

Here were formerly two monaſteries, one for men 

and 
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E the other for women; and although they might 
have been as ſuperſtitious as the papiſts in other parts, 
yet they neither enjoined celibacy, nor paid any obe- 
dience tothe ſee of Rome. Great part of the remains 
of theſe ſtately ſtructures are till to be ſeen, though 
not ſufficient to convey a proper idea of their original 
magnificence. * 
One of the churches was dedicated to St. Mary, 
from what remains it appears to have been built 
in the form of acroſs, with a ſteeple and croſs iſles, eu- 
riouſly adorned with carvings. Within it are ſtill vi- 
ſible * tombs of the abbots; and on the north of it 
are the ruins of the cloyſters, library, and other pub- 
lic offices. "oh : 
At ſome diſtajice from this church is another dedi- 


uran, and though in ruins yet many of 


cated to St. 
the Scottiſh nobility continue to bury their dead here, 
and have erected handſome monuments to their me- 
* mories. . | | 
To the fouth of this church are the remains of ano- 
ther, in which many of the Scottiſh kings were bu- 
ried, as alſo the collateral branches of their families. 
Some of the vaults are ſtill viſible ; but there are not 
the leaſt remains of any monuinents or inſcriptions to 
their memories. Many ot the Highland gentry bury 
heir relations in this church : they have ſtill a great 
relpe& for the place, and it is conſdered as no imall 
honour to obtain ſuch a privilege. 

At a ſmall diſtance from this church are the ruins 
e monaſtery for females, or nuns, and near it are 

veral antient monuments. They ſtill ſhew the 
urich, or boat, in which they. ſay St. Columbus 
ied from Ireland in company with eighteen eccle- 
ics. 
In one part of this iſland are ſome ſtones, on which 
both vaſſals and chiefs renewed their engagements to 

ach other with the ſolemnity of an oath. They are 

ill called the Black Stones, becauſe it was ſuppoſed 
fliat vengeance would overtake thoſe who ſwore falily 
on them. | | 

This iſland is certainly a moſt delightful ſpot, and 
the miſſioners ſent from it were of great ſervice in 
fpreading the knowledge of Chriſtianity over all Scot- 
land, Ireland, and the north of England. 


go TK fie wi 


© This iſland which lies to the ſouth of Icolmkill, is 
about twenty miles long and fix broad. It is very 
mountainous, and the ſea near it is ſo boiſterous, 
chat few ſhips dare venture te ſail that way, unleſs 
donducted by very fkilful pilots: 
There is but ore pariſh church in the whole iſland, 
nor does that contain any thing worthy of particular 
The inhabitants are all proteſtants, and hold their 
lands of the duke of Argyle. 
From this ifland te the ſouth the inhabitants are 
much more poliſhed in their matihers, and much Jeſs 
addicted to fuperſtition, than in the northern iſlands 
already deſcribed, | | 


2 62-P PA, or ILAY, 


Lies a little to the weſt of Jura, and was once the 
principal reſidence, of M Donald, laird of the iſles, 
often a moſt powerful rival to the Scottiſh kings, 
The great ſtone on which he was crowned is ſtill to 
be ſeen, and here it was that he ſwore to do juſtice to 
all his vaſſals. | | 

The ground in this, iſland is far from being fertile, 
and the inhabitants chiefly live by killing ſeals, which 


- 


are found here in great numbers. 
COLLONOSA. 


This iſland is ſituated to the weſt of Illa, and is re- 
markable for containing many antient monuments, 
particularly ſtone croſſes, ſet up in memory of ſome 
remarkable events. | 


| 
[ 
| 


— 


— 
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Here are alſo the rums of a church, and a 
tery with a curious gothic chapel, that have. — - 
many ages. In the church were many curious m 
numents, but moſt of them are now deſtroyed. 80 = 
tombs of the Highland gentry are ſtill viſible, but he 
antient ones have not any inſcriptions, and thoſe k 
a modern date are in the Erſe language. 2 
* — 2 ſeveral ſmaller ones all inhabit 

, but neither em contain any thi "i 
particular notice. EN Gs 


LESMORE 


Is a ſmall iſland, but remarkable for hay; 
the epiſcopal ſeat of the biſhops of Cartige? „The — 
thedral was a ſpacious and ſtately ſtructure, but it Ko 
long fince fallen to decay, and the only remains at 
preſent are, ſome parts of its walls, 


G1IG A 


14 


Is about four miles long and one broad. It ĩs ſitu 
ated a little to the weſt of the peninſula of Kint * 
and is both populous and well cultivated. It * 
very antient church, where the people attend divine 
ſervice, and in it are many funeral monuments, 


ISESAY, co AILSA. 


This iſland is remarkable for riſing up, like a ſpi 
to a conſiderable height above the fea.” On the — 
is a delightful plain, from whence there is an exten- 
five and pleaſing proſpect. In the center of the plain 
is 2 ſtone tower, and a fine ſpring of freſh water. 
Here is an old gothic chapel, but it does not contain 
any thing remarkable, In the ſummer prodigious 
numbers of wild ſea fowl build their neſts on the 
rocks of this iſland, where the inhabitants catch the 
young, and ſell them to great advantage. 


BU.T E. 


. This iſland is fituated to the eaſt of the laſt men- 
tioned, and almoſt in the Frith of Clyde. It is about 
eight miles long and four broad: the whole is well 
cultivated, and it is eſteemed the moſt delightful and 
agreeable iſland belonging to Scotland. 

In different parts of it are the remains of antient 
caſtles, particulatly at the principal village ; and there 
are four pariſh churches, though only two pariſhes. 

The ſeat of the earl of Bute, who takes his title 
from the iſland, is ſituated on the eaſtern borders 
near a place called Rothſay. It is a very handſome 
and ſpacious ſtructure, adorned with gardens laid 
out with great taſte, and from it are many delightful 
proſpects. 


ARRAN, 


This is the laſt, and moſt ſoutherly, of all the 
Weſtern Iſlands. It is about twenty miles long, 
and ſeven broad, and is in many parts very fertile, 
but in others it is rather mountainous and barren. 
Along the ſhore are many natural caves, and the duke 
of Hamilton, who is ſole proprietor of the iſland, 
has a caſtle at a village called BRopick, near the 
weſt ſide. It is fortified in the modern manner, and 
has room for a battalion of ſoldiers to do duty. 

This nobleman has alſo another caſtle on the north 
fide of the iſland, near the entrance of a ſmall bay, 
where is a ſafe harbour for ſhipping. He has always 
a ſteward here, who is inveſted with full power to let 
the farms, levy fines, and hold courts of juſtice in all 
civil actions for the recovery of rents, ſo that the ſum 
does not exceed ten pounds. 'There is alſo another 
officer, who acts as ſheriff, in apprehending criminals, 
and executing the decrees of the courts, 


CHAP. 


HTS ifland is about thirty miles long and ten 

broad, and is the feat of a biſhop, though he 
does not fit as a lord in parliament. Tr was, with that 
of Angleſea in Wales (already defcribed in our ac- 
count of that principality), known to the Romans by 
the name of Mona, the Iſle of Man being diſtinguiſhed 
by the epithet Little, and Angleſea by that of Great. 


The | I 8 L E 


The“ He of Man was undoubtedly firſt peopled 
either from Cumberland, or Galloway in Scotland, 
and poſſibly from both, before the arrival of the Ro- 
mans. What uſe thoſe conquerors made of it, or 
how far they ſubdued it, is not certainly known, only 
that when they left Britain, or at leaſt ſoon after, we 
find it ſubject to the Galovidian Scots, © "TY 

From this period, till about the tenth century, we. 
learn but few particulars concerning it, except that 
the inhabitants were great pirates, and often com- | 
_— robberies on the coafts of Britain and Ire- 

amd; 1 8 „ Dei „t nt] 

About that time a colony of Danes landed in the 
iſland, and either murdered or fubdued the inhabi- 
tants ; but they were in their turn conquered by the 
Norwegians. Theſe placed x deputy in it, whofe 
ſucceſſors enjoyed the title of king till M 
of Norway ceded the whole to Alexander III. king 
of Scotland. In confequence of this grant Alexander 
took poſſeſſion of it, drove out the king, and united 
it to the Scottiſh monarchy. 


Among other conqueſts made by Edward I. during | 


the long and bloody wars between him and the Scots, 
he took poſſeſſion of this iſland ; but after the battle 
of Bunnockburn, the Engliſh were cnn 


of Derby. | | 
It continued to be the property of the deſcendants 


of that family for many years. At length the firſt | 


duke of Athol having married the heireſs of the Der- 
by family, both the title and property became his, 
and was enjoyed by his ſucceſſors till 1765, when an 
act was raiſed, by which the ſovereignty of it is veſted 
in the crown of 
Athol received the ſum of 70,000). beſides the patron- 
age, and other profits. | | 


SECT. 1. 
Natural Hiſtory of the ISLE of Man. 


THE air of this iſland is ſharp and piercing, eſpeci- 
ally towards Ramſay, where they are expoſed to 
the north winds ; but in the ſouthern and eaſtern 
parts of the ifland, it is not only mild, but alſo 
eſteemed exceeding healthy, and many of the inhabi- 
tants live toa great age. | | 

The ſoil is various, according to the different ſitu- 
ations. In the northern parts it is rather dry and 
barren, though capable of improvement ; but towards 
the ſouth, and in ſome parts of the eaſt, it is well 


us king 


routed. | 
From that time till 1403 it was ſometimes ſubject to | 
England, and ſometimes to Scotland; but Henry IV. 
having annexed it to his Engliſh dominions, made a | 
grant of it to Sir John Stanley, anceſtor to the earls. | 


reat Britain, for which the duke of | 


cultivated, and produces excellent crops of various 
kinds of grain. | 
76 


— 


: e 


OP | M A Net N 1 | 


The "fields afford good paſturage for cattle and 
horſes, of which they export a great number to the 
continent; and they have a breed of ſheep of a yellow, 
or rather buff colour, different from any others in the 
„ aaronary an 3 od 

They take great pains in the cultivation of their 


8 and orchards, which are ſq'prolific, that pro- 


igious quantities of fruits and vegetables are annually 

exported to various parts of Ireland. © 
There are ſeveral rivers in this iſland, 1 
ite 


of which are, the Clanmey, the Selby, the W 
Water, and the Laxey. 1 N 2071 J 9 77 f 


- 


The Clanmey riſes in the 1 part of the 
iſland, and r e turns again to the 
weſt, and falls into the Triſh fea near Peel. 
The Selby riſes near the middle of the ifland, and 
running ſouth-eaſt, falls into the ſea neat the'toyn 
of Ramſa 2 . | Us S (17? n 1e N f- 
The White Waterriſes in the northern part of the 
iſland, and running ſouth, turns towards the eaſt, 
and empties itſelf into the ſea near Douglas Bayr. 
The Laxey riſes from the'marſhy'grotnds'near dna. 
field Mountain, and after running ſouth-enſt, 
into the ſea near a town of the fame nam. 
Beſides theſe there are ſeveral ſmaller ſtreams, but 
as they all fall into the beforementioned rivers, they 
do not admit of particular defcription..* 7 
In many parts of this iſland are quarries of free- 
ſtone, but little uſe is made of it, except forming 
tomb-ſtones for the dead. _ W iapog 
On the rocks reſort great numbers of ' wild'fowl, 
and many eagles build their neſts on them. In for- 
mer times the king of Man was obliged to preſent to 
the kings of Scotſand or England, according as they 
were ſubject to either of thoſe powers, an eagle and a 
couple of faulcons, on the day of their coronation, 
With reſpect to the fiſhery, it has been carried on 
here, for ſome years paſt, to very great perfection; 
and ſo many herrings are eaught and eured during the 
ſeaſon, that it is ſuppoſec not leſs than 20,000 barrels 
are annually exported, ee gets 364-3:"gad 
They have no particular manufactory here, but 
that deficiency is made up by their extenſive com- 
merce, for they have ſtrips that trade not only to 
England, Scotland and Ireland, but alſo to many 
principal places on the continent of Europe. 
Previous to the year 1765 they were ſo much ad- 
dicted to ſmuggling, that the iſland was a fort of ma- 


I. 
: 4 


| gazine for run goods from every part of the known 


world ; but the whole being brought under the im- 
mediate inſpection of the Britiſh government, and 
proper officers appointed to receive 'the revenues, 
thoſe illicit practices are laid afide. | 

With reſpe& to the manners of the people in this 
iſland, it is not to be wondered at if we find them, 
in many inſtances, greatly differ from thoſe of the 
continent of Britain. They are neither ſo diſtin- 
guiſhed for an honeſt bluntneſs as the Engliſh; nei- 
ther ſo hoſpitable as the Scotch, nor ſo affectedly 
civil as the Iriſh ; and yet they partake of the virtues 
and vices of all three. This may be eaſily accounted 
for, if we allow what has been aſſerted by ſome of 
the greateſt men both in antient and modern times, 
namely, * every nation has ſome predominant 


9 vice 
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vice or virtue, which fixes its character in the moſt 
ftriking light, and diſtinguiſhes the people from the 
inhabitants of all other countries. 
and is likely not to bear the teſt of philoſophical en- 
quiry ; but if we admit that the Ifland of Man has 
been peopled at different times from the various 
ſtates of — we need not wonder to ind them 
different from thoſe of any fingle nation. Their love 
of ſmuggling kept them Jong ſecluded from the peo- 
le of the continent, by which they were led to con- 
tract ſuch a ruſticity of manners, that although nei- 
ther ferocious nor deceitful, yet they are ſullen, mo- 
+ roſe and ſelfiſh. They treat ſtrangers with civility ; 
but not with that hoſpitality common with the 
Scotch, or the generoſity natural to the Engliſh. 


The eſtabliſhed religion here is that of the church 
vgland ; but as the people have material cohnec- 


7 7 ofthe 
Fon wits Ireland, there we amongſt hela. pa- 


gy © ELLIOT of this iſland is very different at 
praſent. ig what it was formerly. Previous to its be. 


uin of all difficult | queſtions relative to 2 
= d th eſide in their 

ju N. it ; and they were to preſide in their turns at 
Al t meetings of the 


d enjoyment of their pro- 
rty, were made hy this WD and ratified by 


There were not any attornies known, in the iſland, 
and every perſon, whether man or woman, were ob- 


iged to plead their own cauſe before the Deemſters, 


> © 


who were alſo judges. both in civil actions, and in 

caſes of life or death. 5 
When the Deemſters were choſen, the following 

fingular oath was adminiſtered to them: 


3 „„ 


eſtate 
ſecond 1 
were to loſe the whole. 1 
If a man ſeduced a woman, and 
he was either obliged to marry her, or give her a por- 


tion equal to what ſhe could expect from her father. 


If a man committed a rape, and was found guilty 
by the verdi& of a jury, the Deemſters gave the wo- 
man A rope, a ſword, and a ring, and ſhe had it in her 

ower, either to marry him, or chuſe whether he 
mould be hanged or beheaded. 

Such were the laws of this iſland during the time it 


was in the hands of the duke of Athol ; but ſince it | 


has been veſted in the crown, the Britiſh parliament 
have made various alterations, and the government 
now is much the ſame as in the reſpective counties of 


England. 
ny SECT. H, 
- Topographical Deſcription of THz ISLE or Man, 


WE, can begin our topographical deſcription of 
this iſland with the town of Ramſay, ſituated 


near the northern extremity, and then proceed in a 
regular manner to the ſouth, taking in every place 


ne thought itfetf is Tarher of a contraQed nature, 


the was with child, | 


1 


| 


þ 


| 


N 


minors, found 


gant 


on particular thing that merits the notice of a tra- 
veller. 

Raus Ar, though a ſmall town, is exceedin n 
lous, and contains many handſome houſes. It . 
= harbour, which is much frequented by ſhips 
rom Scotland and Whitehaven. But the greateſt 
advantage of this town is its bay, which is ſo large 
and commodious, that great fleets may lay in it, dur. 
ing the ſevereſt ſtorm, without the leaſt danger. 

n the neighbourhood of Ramſay are ſeveral ſmal! 
villages, but they are all poor places, and chiefly in. 
habited by fiſhermen. 

LAxkx is a very agreeable town, ſituated to the 
ſouth of Ramſay, on the eaſt ſide of the iſland. It 
contains ſome neat houſes, and has a good ſtone 
yy over the river of the ſame name. 

Near this town was formerly a convent for friars 
ed by one of the lords of Man in the 
year 1 373 Of this ſtructure there are ſtill ſome 
conſiderable remains, particularly the chapel and part 
of the cloiſters. 

In the Tame neighbourhood are many Druidica! 
monuments ; and ſome time in the laſt century a ſil- 

7 crucifix was dug out of a grave, with ſeveral pieces 
of gold coin. 2 7 
Near the ſame place were dug up ſome warlike in- 
ſtruments, particularly braſs daggers, and a target, 
ſuch as was uſed by th 
was ſtudded with nails 


e Scots in former times. It 

| of pure gold, rivetted with 

the ſame metal, from which it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 

that it belonged to ſome perſon of high rank, who 
was probably buried here. | 

Some miles to the north of Laxey is a lofty moun- 
tain called SNAFIELD. It is 1740 feet perpendicular 
in heighth, and from the top is a moſt unbounded 
proſpect. over the ſea, part of England, Scotland, 
Wales and Ireland. . | 

- PEEL is the chief town on the weſtern ſide of the 
iſland. It is, however, but a poor place, built in a 
moſt ſtraggling manner along the ſhore ; but the har- 
bour is good and very commodious. 

In this town ſtands the cathedral, which was ſome 
years ago thorgughly repaired. The choir is neatly 
fitted up, and the whole has a very agreeable appear- 
ance. The apartments in which the dignitaries for- 
merly lodged, with the epiſcopal palace, are in ruins, 
but from what yet remains, they appear to have been 
ſpacious and handſome ſtructures. 

But the greateft curiofity in this town is its antient 
caſtle, a very remarkable ſtructure built on a rock, and 
inacceſſible on all fides, except that towards the town, 
where the paſſage may be forded at low water, but it 
is moſt common to croſs it in a boat. At the foot of 


the rock is a natural platform of ſtone, from whence 


is a narrow paſſage of ſixty ſteps cut out of the rock; 


| and at the top of theſe is the foundation of the firſt 


wall, exceeding thick, with four watch towers at the 
corners. The gates are curiouſly adorned with fine 
carvings, and over them are ſtrong battlements, 
where the watchmen uſed to ſtand, in readineſs to 
throw ſtones. on the aſſailants. 

Within the firſt gate is a flight of thirty Reps lead- 
ing to the foundation of the ſecond wall. This is 
not ſo antient as the firſt, for it appears to have been 
built ſince the invention of gun- powder; there being 
many holes in it for cannon. 

Within the upper wall are many monuments of 
antiquity, particularly the walls of three chapels, and 


in them are ſeveral tombs of the antient governors. 


The hall, rooms and galleries of the caſtle are ex- 
ceeding magnificent, being finiſhed in the-moſt ele- 
Gothic taſte, and adorned with many curious 
carvings, The proſpect from it is the moſt romantic 
that can be conceived, and the whole furniſhes the 
traveller with an idea of the antient grandeur of thoſe 
great barons, who reigned over their vaſſals with an 
abſolute authority. 
During the turbulent reign of Henry VI. Eleanor, 
ducheſs of Glouceſter, was, by the intrigues of the 
duke of Suffolk and cardinal Beaufort, impriſoned in 


this caſtle, under pretence that ſhe had applied to 
witches 


- of the biſhop. of Man. It is a handſome ſtructute 
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witches to be informed when her huſband, who was 
great uncle to Henry, ſhould be king. Sir John 


Stanley, the governor, treated her with great lenity, 
but as no perſon loves confinement, and as the du- 
cheſs made fome attempts to eſcape, he was obliged ; 
to place a guard over her. At length, when the. lteard 
that her lord was barbarouſly murdered by the in- 
trigues, and-at the inſtigation, of his brother Beau- 
fort, ſhe attempted to deſtroy herſelf, which obliged 
— John to confine her much more cloſely than be- 
ore. oa | „ big | 

To the eaſt of Peel is KI RR Micyarr, the ſeat! 


ſurrounded by gardens laid out with great taſte and 


vated, the whole has a moſt delightful] appearance. 


bf 


elegance; and the neighbourhood being well culti- 


| 


| 
| 


. 


| 
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CASTLETOWN, antiently called Sodor, is the capital 


of the iſland, and the place where the courts are held, 
and all public huſineſs tranſacted. Many of the 
houſes are exceeding handſome; and the harbour is 
both ſafe and commodioun s. 

It was in this town that St. Patrick, or ſome of 
the Scottiſh. itinerant preachers, firſt fixed the reſi- 
dence of a biſhop, but it was removed to Peel long 


before the reformation. | 


Adjoining to the town is the eaſtle, founded by one 


of the lords of Man in the tenth century, who then 
held it under the Norwegians. It isa ſtately ſtruc- 
ture, ſituated on a rock, and encompaſſed with walls 
Fo thick, that three perſons can walk abreaſt on it. 
Within is a lofty tower, and the whole is ſurrounded 
with a moat, ſo that the paſſage to it is over a draw- 
bridge. All the civil courts are held in this caſtle, 
and the different apartments are fitted up in the neateſt 
manner. | ; 


About five — to the weſt of Caſtletown is al 


ſmall village called BaLLEY SAbLBY, famous, in for- 
mer times, for a rich monaſtery founded in the ele- 
venth century for monks of the Ciſtertian order. 
Some remains of the building are ſtill to be ſeen, 
from which it appears to have been originally a moſt 
noble ſtructure. | | 


There was another religious houſe:at BaLLamora, . 


a ſmall village near this place; but in latter times it 
was annexed to that of Balley-Salley. 


Nearly oppoſite to Caſtletown, about half a mile | 
in the ſea, is a ſmall iſland called the CAL or MAN. 
It is greatly reſorted to by various kinds of wild fowl; 
and in it is a very large Warren of rabbits. 

About fixty years ago ſome Iriſh adventurers began 


to build a town in this place; but it is ſtill no better 
than a village, conliſting only of a few mean houſes, 
chiefly inhabited by fiſhermen, 


DoucLas, the laſt town we have to mention in this 


— 


—_ 


| 


iſland, is ſituated in the ſouth-eaſt part of it, about 
eleven miles from Caſtletown. It received its name 
from being ſituated on the banks of two ſmall ſtreams, 
one of a blackiſh colour, and the other grey, thewortd 
ogy in the Erfe language, fignifying thofe ev- 
10UTrsS., ho - 13:38 1] i. 
It is a large, populous town, and the — ipal re- 
ſidence of moſt of the capital traders of the hund. 
The harbour is ſpacious and ſafe, and able to rective 
ſhips of conſiderable burtben. | 
The ſtreets of this town are irregular. and ba 
paved; but ſome of the houſes are very neat, 
there is a handfome chapel, with a free- ſchool. 
In the neighbourhood of Douglas was antiently a 
convent for nuns. Great part of it is ſtill ftangting, 
particularly the chapel, in which are many curious 
monuments. Ilie inſcriptions on ſome of them im- 
port, that the perſons depoſited had fled t6 this 17 
where they found an aſylum from the tyrannychf the 
-Engliſh monarchs.” | 11 mods ,und nt mn 
Before we take leave of the iſle of Man, it may not 
be improper to mention the following occurrener: 
In 1760 Monſieur Fhurot, the famous French cap- 
tain, and one of the beſt ſeamen they ever had, Hav- 
ing failed from Dunkirk with ſeveral ſhips; continued 
his voyage round the north of Scotland; and ſouth, 
along the weſtern ſea, as far us the bay of Carrickfer- 
gus in Ireland, where he landed, being in great want 
of proviſions. There being only a few men in Car- 
rickfergus, the caſtle was obliged to ſurrender, and on 
the 25th of February, about one o' clock in the mdrn- 
ing I hurot;reimbatked his men, and ſet fail; taki 
along with him hoſtages for the payment of the 
ney; that he had demanded from Carrickfergus: +: 

n the mean time the duke of Bedford, lord heu- 
tenant of Ireland, having received' an account. of 
Thurot, ſent an expreſs to captain Elliot, then lyin 
at Kingfale, ordering him to ſail immediately ugai 
the enemy. In the evening of the 26th: Elliot at» 
tempted. to get into the bay of Carriekfergus, but 
found it impoſſible, and therefore ſtood out to ſen. 

On the 28th, about four in the morning, he diſoo- 
vered the enemy, and gave them chace, and about 
nine o' clock came along- ſide of them, near tho iſle of 
Man. In a few minutes the action began, and eap- 
tain Elliot attempted to board the Belleiſle, in which 
Thurot was, but was not able to accompliſh it, till 
Forbes, his firſt lieutenant, got into her, at the kead 
of twenty men, and ſtruck the French colours with 
his own hand. - y 1 

In the engagement, which laſted about an hour and 
a half, the brave Thurot was killed, and the captain 
of the other French ſhip ſtruck to Elliot, who carried 
the priſoners into the iſle of Man, VG 
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AE Ifle of Wight is not only the moſt fertile, but 
the beſt cultivated and moſt populous of all the 


iflands belonging to Great Britain. It is about 20 


miles long, 12 broad, and 60 in circumference. It is 
ſituated in the dioceſe of Wincheſter, and province of 
Canterbury, and, contains fifty-two pariſhes, and 
three market towns, viz. Newport, Newton and 
Yarmouth, each of which ſends two members to par- 
liament. | ; 
But before we begin to relate the particulars of its 
reſent ſtate, we ſhall give ſome account of its anti- 
quity, with the various circumſtances that occurred 


felative to it at different periads. 


When the Romans landed in Britain this iſland was 
inhabited by a colony of the Belgian Gauls, who 
were not reduced till the year 45 of the Chriftian 
ra, when Veſpaſian, at that time lieutenant in Pri- 
tain, landed with a fleet, and, after many engage- 
ments, made them tributary to the emperor Claudius. 

After the Romans left Britain, many of the Saxons 
landed in this iſland, particularly Cedric, firſt king 
of the Weſt Saxons, who gave it to two of his chief 
officers. Theſe two barbarouſly murdered all the 
inhabitants, and afterwards brought over a new colo- 


ny of their own countrymen, whom they ſettled =_— 
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and from them, with a mixture of other nations, the 
preſent inhabitants are deſcended. 

Some time about the middle of the ſeventh century 
it was ſubdued by Wolpher, king of Mercia, who 
annexed it to the kingdom of Suſſex ; but the Weſt 
Saxons retook it after a bloody battle, and a moſt 
dreadful maſſacre of the inhabitants ; and it remained 
ſubject to them till the diflolution of the heptarchy. 

e find little mention of it from this period till 
the 


an Stand libertine, having been baniſhed by his 
brother for oppreſſing the people, landed here, and 
plundered the inhabitants of their moſt valuable ef- 
feats, after which he ſet ſail for Denmark. 

By an old record, which formerly belonged to the 

jory of Cariſbrook, and is at preſent in the Britiſh 
uſeum, it appears that, when William the Con- 
r landed, the inhabitants of this iſland refuſed 
to ſubmit to him; but William Fitz-Oſborn, a Nor- 
man baron, whom the king had created earl of Here- 
ford, being ſent againſt them with à powerful fleet, 
he reduced them to ſubjection, as a reward for which 
the king made him Jord of the ifland. 1 
Fita - Oſborn was ſucceeded by his fon, who having 
rebelled againſt Henry I. that prince ſeized this iſland, 
and gave it to Richard earl of Devonſhire, whoſe ſon 
Baldwin was the firſt that took up arms in defence of 
the empreſs Matilda, by raiſing his vaſſals in the ifle 
of Wight, and driving out all thoſe who adhered to 
king Stephen. TT : 

In this family it continued till the reign of Henry 
II. who gave it to William de Vernon, a powerful 
baron, and a great favourite of his ſon Richard I. as 
appears from his carrying the canopy over the head of 
that prince at his coronation. 


It deſcended from William de Vernon to his grand- | 


ſon, who having married a near relation of Richard 
king of the Romans, Henry III. erected the iſland 
into an earldom, diſtin from any other, and ex- 
empted from the. juriſdiction of the ſheriffs, being 


only ſubject to its own lords, who were to anſwer for | 


their conduct in perſon to the king. 

rom this carl it deſcended to his grand-daughter, 
who was conſtrained, againſt ber natural inclination, 
to ſell it to Edward I. for fix thouſand marks, after it 
had been poſſeſſed by that family near three hundred 


eus. . ; ; 
Being thus regained by the crown, the kings of 
England kept poſſeſſion of it till the reign of Richard 
II. who granted it to one of his couſins, the duke of 
York, which grant was again confirmed to the duch- 
. And Henry VI. gave it to the duke 


H 

of Cloureticr, from whom it returned again to the 

_. -- | 
"The laſt mentioned monarch erected this ifland, 
with thoſe of Guernſey, Jerſey, &c. into a kingdom, 
in favour of Henry de Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, 
and crowned him with his own hands ; but he dying 
without iſſue, it was given to the duke of Somerſet, 
who loſt his life in battle, fighting againſt the houſe 
of York. : , : 1 _ 

Edward IV. ſoon after his ſucceſſion, gave it to 
Richard lord Woodvile, who was ſlain in the wars of 


ginald Bray for life, on condition of his-paying into 
the exchequear a yearly rent of 3081. 7s. 8d. After 
the death of Sir Richard it reverted to the crown, in 
whoſe hands it has ever ſince remained. 
This iſland has ſuffered conſiderably at different 
jods, during the wars between the Englith and 
Trench. In 1377, when Edward III. died, the 
French landed an army here, burnt ſeveral of the 
principal places, and laid ſiege to Cariſbrook Caſtle; 
but they were repulſed by Sir Hugh Tyrrel, the go- 
vernor, with ſo much bravery, that they were obliged 
to retire to their ſhips, after having plundered the 
principal inhabitants. DIL | 
In 1403 they landed again, and drove together a 
eat number of cattle from different parts of the 
Hand ; but before they could get them embarked on 


board their ſhips, the inhabitants roſe, killed 200 of | 


1066, when Tofti, brother of king Harold, 


— 4 41 and / laſtly, Henry VII. gave it to Sir Re- 
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the men, and retook their cattle, after which the 
French retired to their ſhips with the greateſt preci- 
pitation. 

In the year 1545 the Chevalier D*Aux landed here 
with 2000 men; but they met with ſo warm a recep- 
tion from the brave iſlanders, that they were forced 
back to their ſhips with diſgrace, after loſing about 
200 men, and their general, who was left dead on the 
field. The French king thought himſelf fo ſure of 
ſucceſs, that he looked upon the place as his own, 
and ſet out with a fleet to take poſſeſſion of it ; but 
having heard of the defeat of his army, he returned 
home, and gave up all thoughts of making any future 


| attempt on the iſland, 


| SEC T's. 
| Natural Hiftory of the IsLE or Wrcyrw, 


HE air of this iſland has been always eſt 
| healthy, and few of the people are aflifted wien 
any particular diſeaſes: they are in general hearty 
and robuſt, and many of them live to a great age. 

With reſpect to the ſoil, it is not exceeded by any 
in the Britith dominions ; for in all the ſouthern parts 
are fine crops of corn; and the northern produce 
excellent paſturage for cattle. 

The iſland is divided in the middle by a ridge of 
mountains called Meadham : they run from eat to 
weſt, and on them are fed prodigious flocks of ſheep 
many of which are fold to the- graziers of different 
| places in Hampſhire. | 

Great quantities of fine pipe clay, and ſand uſe 
in making glaſſes, are found on theſe hills; and it 
has been often remarked, that the natural productions 
of this iſland for one year are more than the people 
can conſume in ſeven. 

— yoo” ſeveral parks — ſtocked with deer, and 
all kinds of game are in the greateſt plenty, b | 
the hills and in-thewoods, 7 weh 00 

Fiſh of various kinds are caught at all times in the 
year, and are ſo cheap that they greatly reduce the 
price of other provifions, which is of infinite benefit 
to the greater part of the inhabitants. 

The rocks that ſurround this iſland form a natural 
fortification, by which it is protected from the inva- 
lions of the enemy, and few ſhips can enter any of 
its ports, without being directed by a pitot. 

Among theſe rocks, the moſt noted and moſt dange- 
rous are thoſe called the NetbDLes, ſituated on the 
eaſt of the iſland, near the entrance to Spithead; but 
all the people in the ſeafaring way, bothat Portſmouth 
and the Ifle of Wight, make it their bufineſs to ac< 
quire a perfect knowledge of them. 

Freſh water is exceeding plentiful throughout the 


iſland, but it chiefly riſes from ſprings. The only 


river here is the Cowes, which runs through the 
center of the iſland, dividing it nearly into two equal 
parts, till at length joining a ſpacious bay, it falls inte 
the Britiſh channel. 

They have no particular manufaQtory here, and 
moſt of the inhabitants ſubſiſt by trafficking with the 
ſhips of war that lay at or near Spithead. , 

With reſpect to the manners of the people, they 
are ſimilar to all thoſe where promiſcuous bodies are 
aſſembled. The ſailors in the (Britiſh navy are co!- 
lected from every part of the kingdom, and as Spit- 
head is their principal rendezvous, both in going out 
and returning home, it is natural for the wives of 
ſuch as are married to come here to meet with their 
huſbands. By this they are often induced to ſettle 
in ſome of the towns or villages, ſo that in the Iſle of 
Wight it is not uncommon to meet with people from 
all the commercial towns in Great Britain and Ire- 
land. From ſuch a connexion, a mixture of manners 
and cuſtoms naturally follow; but after all, the Eng- 
liſh is ſtill the moſt predominant. 

Upon the whole, as they live in great plenty, and 
are ſtrangers to the wants of many of their fellow- 
ſubjects, ſo, like many others, they are no ſtrangers to 


vice. 
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vice. » The loweſt ſort are very ignorant of tlie prin- 
ciples of religion ; but this ſeems rather to be a mis- 
fortune than a crime. The misfortune alluded to is, 

the abſence of the father from his family, who being 
| obliged to attend the ſervice of the nation in thips of 
war, the care of the children devolves on the mother, 
who, from her ſtation and circumſtances, is generally 
incapable to judge of the value of education, or un- 
able to pay for it. We may allo add, that as many of 
the ſailors loſe their lives in the ſervice of the nation, 
ſo their children are left orphans, to be brought up 
at the expence of the public, 


SECT. Ih 
Topographical Deſcription of TRE ISLE of W1GurT. 


WE ſhall begin our topographical deſcription of 


this iſland with the town of Y ARMOUTH, 
commonly called South Yarmouth, to diſtinguiſh it 
from a town of the ſame name in Norfolk. It is plea- 
ſantly ſituated within a mile of the ſea, and is a hand- 
ſome well built town. Many of the houſes are of 
free-ſtone, and inhabited by people of faſhion. It has 
a handſome church, with a good free-ſchool, in 
which youth are educated for the univerſity. The 
town-hall is a ſtately ſtructure, and there is a caſtle, 
in which are conſtantly kept a company of invalids. 

This town was incorporated by king James I. and 
is under the government of a mayor, aſſiſted by a com- 
mon- council of the principal inhabitants. It ſends 
two members to parliament, who are choſen by all 
the houſekeepers. It has a weekly market on Friday, 
with an annual Fair on the 25th of July: and is diſ- 
tant from London 101 miles. 

About a mile from the town is S# .RPNOR CASTLE, 
formerly a place of great ſtrength ; but having been 
neglected for many years, it is now falling to decay. 

NewrToN is pleaſantly fituated near the ſea, and 
has an excezding good harbour; but it does not con- 
tain any public buildings that merit particular deſcrip- 
tion. It appears, from ſome of its charters, to have 
been formerly a town of great trade, but at preſent it 
is a very poor place, and thinly inhabited, It receiv- 
ed its charter of incorporation from queen Elizabeth, 
with the privilege of ſending two members to parlia- 
ment, The government of it is veſted in a mayor, 
aſſiſted by a common council of the principal inhabit- 
ants, | - 

This town had formerly a weekly market, but that 
has been long diſuſed. However, it has an annual 
fair on the 22d of July ; and is diſtant from London 
94 miles. 

EasT and WesT Cowes are two handſome and 
populous towns ſituated oppoſite to each other, on 
the banks of a river of the ſame name. 

King Henry VIII. built two caſtles here; one at 
each town. That at Weſt Cowes is a ſtrong edifice, 
and a garriſon is conſtantly kept in it for the ſecurity 
of the harbour ; but the other, having been long ne- 
glected, is now __ to decay, 

The inhabitants of theſe towns carry on a great 
trade to Holland, the Mediterranean, and Africa ; 
but their principal trade depends on furniſhing the 
merchant thips with provifions, which is the ſource 
of great riches, and many of the merchants acquire 
conſiderable fortunes. 


About two miles from Eaſt Cowes is an agreeable | 


village called BuzToNn, where, in the reign of Ed- 
ward I. one of the lords of the iſland founded a con- 
vent for monks of the order of St. Auguſtine ; but it 
was diſſolved in the reign of Henry VI. and its re- 
venues ſettled on Wincheſter College. 

NeweokT, the principal town in the iſland, is 
pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the river Cowes, 
which is navigable here for veſſels of ſmall burthen. 
The houſes in general are exceeding handſome, and 
many genteel families conſtantly reſide in the town. 
The church, though a handſome ſtructure, is only a 
chapel of eaſe; and near it is a charity- ſchool for the 
children of the poor. 


/ 


—_ 


This town was ſummoned to ſend members to par- 
lament in the reign of queen Elizabeth, which privi- 
lege it has ever ſince enjoyed. It received its char- 
ter of incorporation from king James, and is under 


'the government of a mayor, recorder, twelve alder- 


men, and twelve common-council; with a town- 
clerk, and other proper officers. 

It has two weekly markets held on Wedneſdays 
and Saturdays, beſides an annual fair on Whit- 
Monday; and is diſtant from London 97 miles. 

In the neighbourhood of Newport are ſeveral very 
agreeable villages, particularly one called MARVYEE, 
where Henry de Blois, biſhop of Wincheſter, and 
brother of king Stephen, founded a college for ſecular 
priefts, which continued to flouriſh till the general 
diſſolution of religious houſes. Some remains of the 
building are till to be ſeen, but not ſufficient to con- 
vey an idea of its original magnificence. 

ear the ſpot where this building ſtood are the ru- 
ins of a ſmall priory founded in latter times, and de- 
dicated to the Holy Croſs: It was ſubje& to one of 
the greater abbies. 

At another village near Newport, called QuUazrz, 
was a convent for monks of the Ciſtertian order, 
founded by Baldwin, earl of Devonſhire, in the year 
1132. It was endowed with many valuableprivileges; 
which it continued to enjoy till the general diſſolu- 
tion of religious houſes, when its annual revenues 
amounted to 1841. 

Not far from Quarrer is another village called Ar- 
PLEDURCOMB, Where was a convent for monks of the 
Benedictine order, founded by Iſabella de Fortibus, 
in the reign of Henry III. but being made ſubje& to 
an abbey in Normandy, it was diſſolved with the other 
alien priories in the reign of Henry VI. 

In the ſame village was a ſchool, in which the chil- 

dren of the poor were inſtructed gratis; but the eſtate 
left for its ſupport having come into the hands of other 
proprietors, its revenues were ſeized, and the whole 
is now fallen to decay. 
To the ſouth of Newport is the antient village of 
CARISBROOK, Where was formerly a convent for 
monks of the Ciſtertian order; but the whole of the 
building has been long fince demoliſhed. 

This village was formerly a great trading town, 
but it is now ſo much decayed that it contains only a 
few poor houles, notwithſtanding the ſituation is both 
agreeable and healthy. ; 

At a ſmall diſtance from the village, on a lofty emi- 
nence, is CARISBROOK CASTLE, a place of great an- 
tiquity, the original building being founded by one of 
the Saxons, who firſt landed in Britain. At the Nor- 
man Conqueſt it was conſidered as a place of great 
ſtrength, but, in the reign of Henry I. it was pulled 
down, and another more magnificent erected in its 
ſtead. It was often uſed as a ſtate priſon, and in the 
reign of Richard III. the earl of Arundel was confined 
in it, and being afterwards found guilty of high trea- 
ſon, was beheaded. From thar time to the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, it continued much in the ſame ſtate, 
but there being ſome apprehenſions of a war with 
Spain, the governor ordered it to be pulled down, and 
the preſent building erected in its ſtead. 

Itis a moſt magnificent and ſtately ſtructure, ſur- 
rounded with a ſtrong wall, and in is are good apart- 
ments, with a neat chapel. The hall is very large, 
and the proſpect from the walls is more delightful 
than can be conceived. 

But what renders this caſtle moſt remarkable is, its 
being the place where king Charles I. was confined 
near thirteen months previous to his death. 

The Scots having delivered him up to the Engliſh, 
the wretched monarch was carried from place to place, 
till at length he was brought to Hampton-court, from 
whence, having ſome ſuſpicions that deſigns were 
formed againſt his life, he eſcaped in the night of the 
13th of November, 1647, attended only by three 
gentlemen, whom he had entruſted with the ſecret. 
They travelled all night, and in the morning the 
king found himſelf at the ſeat of the earl of South- 
ampton, in the New Foreſt, where the counteſs re- 


| ceived him with the greateſt marks of the moſt ſincere 


9 X friendſhip, 
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friendſhip. His deſign was, to try if he could not 
procure a veſſel near the coaſt, by which he might be 
able to eſcape to France, as had been previouſly con- 
ſulted between him and his queen. 

As it was impoſſible he could be long concealed 
from his enemies, who were diſperſed various ways in 
purſuit of him, he formed the fatal reſolution of going 
to the Iſle of Wight, which, in the end, proved his 
ruin, and deprived him both of his kingdom and 


life. 
Mr. Hammond, the governor of Cariſbrook Caſtle, 


had married the daughter of the great Mr. Hampden, 


who made ſuch a glorious ſtand for the liberties of 


the ſubje& in the caſe of ſhip-money ; but as he was | 


the nephew of the learned Dr. Hammond, the king 
unwiſely imagined he would imitate the loyalty of his 
uncle. In this, however, he was deceived, for Ham- 
mond, who was a fincere friend to Cromwell, no 
ſooner had him in his power, than he ſent notice to 
the parliament, and received orders to keep him a 
cloſe priſoner, and without ſuffering him to be leen 
by any of his friends. 

Charles was now ſenſible of the wrong ſtep he had 
taken, but ſtill his hopes did not utterly forlake him, 
for he had aſſurances, both from Ireland and France, 
that ſomething would be done to reicue him from his 
enemies. 

In the mean time, the Scots had raiſed a great ar- 
my, under the command of the duke of Hamilton, to 
reſcue the king ; but, in the end, all their efforts 
proved unſucceſsful ; for the whole nation was divided 
into ſo many parties, that the commonalty knew not 


who to obey, and the whole exhibited a general ſcene | 


of anarchy and confuſion. | : 
The unhappy king, being now in the power of his 
enemies, thought to amuſe them, by propoling terms 
of reconciliation, and for that purpoſe ſent a meſſage 
to the parliament, not thinking they had already re- 
ſolved on his death. ) 
parliament, or rather a junto of the parliament, con- 
fiſting wholly of independents and fifth-Mmonarchy 
men, who had turned out the preſbyterians, they re- 
ſolved to give ſome countenance to the treaty, and 
ſent- the following articles to the king, well knowing 
that if he had the leaſt ſpark either of conſcience, ho- 
nour or ambition remaining in him, he would never 


ſign them: 


I. That the war was occafioned by his own con- 
duct, in not governing according to the laws ot the 


land. 
II. That he would ſolemnly promiſe to aboliſh 


epiſcopal government. : 
HI. That he would conſent, that the militia 
ſhould be entirely at their diſpoſal, and that they 
ſhould have the appointment of their officers. 
IV. That all thoſe, who had aſſiſted him, even his 
moſt intimate friends, ſhould be diſpoſed of in what 


manner they thought proper. 


The king read the propoſals with horror, and find- 
ing that his deſtruction was reſolved on, he lent them 
word, that he deſired a conference with both houſes 
of parliament. 

When the parliament received the king's anſwer, 
they voted that no more addreſſes ſhould be preſented 
to him, and ſent orders to Hammond to confine him 
more ſtrialy than before, without ſuffering any per- 
ſon to ſpeak to him, except in preſence of one of the 
keepers. 

All his ſervants were turned away, which ſo exaſpe- 
rated one captain Burleigh, that he went into the 
ſtreets of Newport, beating a drum, and adviſed the 
people to reſcue the perſon of their ſovereign. That 
ſcheme, however, did not ſucceed, for Hammond hav- 
ing notice of it, ſent a party of men, who took him 
into cuſtody, and he was hanged and quartered as a 
traitor. 

The preſbyterians, who hated the independents, 
made one effort more to fave his life. Their num- 
bers were conſiderable, and they conſiſted of the moſt 


When his letter was read to the 


= 


reſpectable people in the kingdom. They had intereſt 
to get their ſeats again in parliament, and by their in 

fluence it was agreed, that another conference (ſhould 
be opened with the king at Cariſbrook caſtle for 
which purpoſe commiſſioners were appointed, who 
repaired to the place, inveſted, as they thought, with 
plenary powers, without reflecting that the indepen- 
dants had Cromwell their friend, and the whole arm 

on their fide. / 

When the commiſſioners came into the King's pre- 
ſence, they were aſtoniſhed to ſee the Britiſh monarch 
in the ſame diſtreſſed condition as if he had been a 
common criminal. From the time that h's ſervants 
had been diſmiſſed, he had given over all thoughts of 
his perſon, ſuffered his beard to grow, and neglected 
the whole of his dreſs. T 

From the accumulated load of his afflictions, his 
hair was become grey, and his concern for his family 
had ſo preyed upon his conſtitution, that at the age of 
forty-eight he appeared upwards of ſeventy. His 
friends lamented his diſtreſs, and even his enemies 
could not refrain from tears ; for what eye can look 
with indifference upon a perſon, who has been once 
in the higheſt dignity in the world, and is at laſt re- 
duced to the ſtate of a captive. 

The conference was opened, but before any thing 
could be done, Cromwell, who was jealous of the 
preſbyterians, marched the army to London, and hay- 
ing ſurrounded the doors of the parliament houſe 
frightened them into a vote for bringing the king toa 
trial, by which all conference was broke off, and a 
7 of men were ſent to bring the unfortunate king 
rom the Iſle of Wight to London. F 

The reſt of the proceedings are ſo well known, 
that it is unneceſſary to ſay any thing concerning 
them : we ſhall therefore conclude with the follow- 
ing words of the king himſelf, ** There are but few 
ſteps between the priſons and the graves of princes.” 

Leaving Cariſbrook Caſtle, and proceeding to the 
ſouth, near the extremity of the iſland, we come to 
ST. CATHARINE's HIIL, on which is a tower of 
great antiquity. The ſummit of it, includins the 
baſe of the hill, is 750 feet above the ſurface of the 
ſea at high water. It is built in the moſt curious 
gothic taſte, and adorned with many ſculptures; and 
from it are ſome of the moſt delightful proſpects that 
can be imagined, 

BrADING is a ſmall town fituated on the eaſtern 
part of the iſland. In former times it was a place of 
great trade, but itis ſo much decayed at preſent that 
it contains only a few houſes, and thoſe chiefly in ha- 
bited by poor people. It has, however, two annual 
fairs, one held on the 12th of May, and the other on 
the 2d of October, 

About two miles from Brading is SAN DOWN or 
SANDHAM CASTLE, a place of conſiderable ſtrength; 
and in it is conſtantly kept a garriſon for the ſecurity 
of the iſland, Near it is a good bay, where ſhips ot 
the greateſt burthen may lie in ſafety, and where the 
Britiſh fleet often rendezvous. 

But the greateſt place of note for ſhipping is Sr. 
HEeLENnNs, The town, fo called, is little better than a 
village, but the road where the ſhips lie is one of the 
nobleſt in the Britiſh ſeas, and capable of holding the 
whole navy. Here, during war time, may be ſeen all 
ſorts of veſſels lying at anchor, from a ſloop, or fri- 
gate, to a firſt rate man of mar; and here it is, that 
the homeward-bound Eaſt-Indiamen, and other vel- 
ſels come to anchor, and take in freſh proviſions, be- 
fore they continue their voyage to the Thames. 

The laſt place to be mentioned near this iſland is 
SPITHEAD, an arm of the ſea, that divides it from 
Portſmouth. It is the conſtant rendezvous of thips 
of war, and the place where the admirals go on 
board, and from whence, according to their failing 
orders, they proceed on their reſpective voyages. 


SECT. 


THE ISLE OF WIGHT 


SECT. III. 


Biography of Tus IsLE oF WIGHT, 


giR FRANCIS KNOLLYS was born at Newport 
ſome time in the reign of Henry VIII. his father 
being at that time one of the officers at court, and 
proprietor of a contiderable eſtate in this iſland. 

Having gone through a courſe of grammar learning, 
he was ſent to Oxford, where he finiſhed his ſtudies, 
and returned to his father with all thoſe accompliſh- 
ments which are an ornament to human nature. 

He was in high favour with Edward VI. being a 
very ſincere proteſtant; but on the acceſſion of queen 
Mary, he was firſt forbidden the court, and after- 
wards committed to priſon as an heretic. 

After remaining ſome time in confinement he was 
releaſed, and retired to his family eſtate in this iſland. 
But he was not ſuffered to remain long in peace, for 
Gardiner, being on a viſit to Wincheſter, ordered his 
chancellor to proſecute him; but Sir Franeis got on 
board a ſhip, and eſcaped to Flanders. 

He continued abroad till the death of queen Mary, 
when he returned to England with his exiled country- 
men; and queen Elizabeth appointed him one of her 
privy-council. He was alſo appointed vice-chamber- 
lain, treaſurer of the houſhold, and captain of the 
guard, in all which ſtations he conducted himfelf with 
the greateſt integrity, and had a principal ſhare in ſet- 
tling the proteſtant religion as at preſent eſtabliſhed. 

He was a man of great knowledge in the Britiſh an- 
tiquities, and wrote a deſcription of the Iſle of 
Wight, much eſteemed by the curious. He lived to 
a good old age, and died much reſpected and lament- 
ed in or about the year 1590. 


Tromas James, D. D. was born at Newport, 
in this iſland, ſome time in the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth, but the year is not certainly known, After be- 
ing thoroughly inſtructed in grammar learning, he 
was ſent to New College, Oxford, where he took his 
degrees, and was choſen one of the fellows. 

He was naturally addicted to the ſtudy of Britiſh 
antiquities, and made a collection of ſome manu- 
ſcripts, which he gave to Sir Thomas Bodley, who 
made him keeper of his library. 

He ſpent the remainder of his life at Oxford, where 
he publiſhed his catalogue of all the manuſcripts in the 
Bodleian library, but would not accept of a church 
living, although ſeveral were offered him. This 
might probably be occaſioned from his thinking that 
the duties of the paſtoral office would interfere with 
his ſtudies, and prevent him from enjoying. that ſoli- 
tude and retirement to which he was fo ſtrongly at- 
tached, x 

He died at Oxford in the year 1617. 


RoßERT HookE, an eminent Engliſh mathemati- 
ciin and philoſopher, was the fon of Mr. John 
Hooke, miniſter of the Iſle of Wight, where he was 
born on the 18th of July, 1635. His father deſign- 
ed him for the church, but being of a weakly conſti- 
tution, and very ſubject to the head-ach, all thoughts 
of that nature were laid aſide. 

Thus left to himſelf, the boy followed the peculiar 
bent of his genius, which was naturally turned to 
mechanics; and he employed his time in making lit- 
tle mechanical toys, which he did with great art and 
dexterity. For inſtance, ſeeing an old braſs clock 
taken to pieces, he made a wooden one that would 
go: he likewiſe made a ſmall ſhip about a yard long, 
properly ſhaped, maſted, and rigged with a contrivance 
to make it fire ſmall guns, as it was failing croſs a 
haven of ſome breadth. 

Theſe indications led his friends to think of ſome 
ingenious trade for him ; and as he had alſo a great 
turn for drawing, ſo, after his father's death, which 
happened in the month of October, 1641, he was 
placed with the celebrated painter dir Peter Lely; but 


| 
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the ſcent of the oil- colours inereaſing his head-ach, 
he quitted that buſineſs in a very ſhort time. ; 

After this the famous Dr. Buſby took him into his 
houſe, and ſupported him while he attended Weſt- 
minſter ſchool, Here he not only acquired a com- 
petent ſhare of Greek and Latin, together with an in- 
light into Hebrew, and ſome other oriental languages 
but he alſo made himſelf maſter of a groat part of u- 
clid's Elements. 

About the year 1653 he went to Chriſt Church in 
Oxford, and in 1655 was introduced to the philoſo- 
phical ſociety in that city, where, diſcovering his me- 
chanic genius, he was fiſt employed to aſſiſt Dr. Wil- 
lis in his operations of chymiſtry, and afterwards re- 
commended to the honourable Robert Boyle, whom 
he ſerved many years in the ſame capacity, 'He was 
alſo inſtructed, about this time, by Dr. Seth Ward 
Savilian profeſſor of aſtronomy, in that ſcience: and 
from that time he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by many no- 
ble inventions and improvements of the mechanic 
kind. He invented ſeveral aſtronomical inſtruments 
for making obſervations both by ſea and land; and 
was particularly ſerviceable to M.. Boyle in compleat- 
ing the invention of the air pump. | 

in the month of November, 1662, Sir Robert 
Moray, then preſident, propoſed him to be curator of 
experiments to the Royal Society, which propoſition 
was ſo univerſally approved, that he was choſen with- 
out the Jeaſt oppolition. 

He executed this office ſo much to their ſatisfaction 
that when that illuſtrious body was eſtabliſhed by the 
royal charter, his name was in the liſt of thoſe who 
were firſt nominated by the council, on the 20th of 
May, 1663 and he was admitted accordingly on the 
3d of June following, with a peculiar exemption from 
all payments. On the 28th of September, the ſame 
year, he was nominated, by the earl of Clarendon 
chancellor of Oxford, tor the degree of Maſter of 
Arts ; and on the 77 of October it was ordered 
that the repoſitory of the Royal Society ſhould be 
committed to his care, the White gallery in Greſham 
College being appointed for that uſe. 

In the month of May, 1664, he began to read the 
aſtronomy lecture at Greſham College for the profeſ 
ſor Dr. Pope, then in Italy; and the ſame year was 
made profeſſor of mechanics to the Royal Society by 
Sir John Cutler, with a falary of gol. per annum 
_— that gentleman, the founder, ſettled on him 

or lite, 

On the 11th of January, 1664-5, the Royal Soci- 
ety choſe him curator of experiments for life, with an 
additional ſalary of 3ol. per annum to Sir John Cut- 
ler's annuity ; and in the month of March followin 
— was elected profeſſor of geometry in Greſham Col- 
ege. 

In 1665 he publiſhed at London his „ Microgra- 
phia, or ſome philoſophical deſcriptions of minute 
bodies, mace by magnifying glaſſes, with obſerva- 
tions and enquiries thereon :”” and the ſame year 
during the receſs of the Royal Society on account of the 
plague, he attended Dr. Wilkins, and other ingenious 
gentlemen, into Surrey, where they made ſeveral 
uſeful experiments, 

On the 19th of September, 1666, ke produced a 
model of his own deſign for rebuilding the city of 
London, then deſtroyed by the great fire. The plan 
was ſo well approved by the lord-mayor and court of 
aldermen, (ſome of whom were preſent at the ſociety 
when it was produced) that he was appointed city- 
ſurveyor, although his deſign was not carried into ex- 
ecution. In this employment he got the greateſt part 
of his money, as appeared evident from a large iron 
cheſt of money found after his death, locked down 
with a key in it, anda date of the time, which ſhewed 
it to have been ſo ſhut up for above thirty years. 

In 1686, when Sir Iſaac Newton's Principia were 
publiſhed, he laid claim to his diſcovery concernin 
the force and action of gravity, which was warmly re- 
ſented by that great philoſopher, 

Hooke, though a great inventor and diſcoverer 
himſelf, was fe very ambitious, that he would wil- 


lingly 
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lingly have been thought the only man poſſeſſed of || cafion was found in his diary thus expreſſed ; « 1 
thoſe qualities. This made him frequently lay claim || ** was born omthis day of July, 1635, and God has 
to other peoples inventions and diſcoveries ; in which, || © given me a new birth: may I never forget his mer 
however, as well as in the preſent caſe, it was gene- cies to me! whilſt he gives me birth, may [ 
_ carried againſt him. “ praiſe him.“ 

n the beginning of the year 1687 his brother's n the ſame year, 1696, an order was granted to 
daughter, who had lived with him ſeveral years, and || him for repeating moſt of his experiments, at the ex- 
whom he greatly eſteemed, died, at which he was ſo || pence of the Royal Society, on a promiſe of his gnith- 
affected, that he hardly ever recovered it, but was ob- ing the accounts, obſervations, and deductions from 
ſerved, from that time, to grow leſs active, more me- them, and of perfecting the deſcription of all the in- 
lancholy, and, if that could be, more cynical than || ſtruments contrived by him; but his increaſing illneſs 
ever. About the ſame time a chancery-ſuit, in which || and genera] decay rendered him unable to — — it. 
he was concerned with Sir John Cutler, on account of || He continued ſome years in this waſting condition; 
his ſalary for reading the Cutlerian lectures, made and then languiſhing till he was quite emaciated, ho 
him very uneaſy, and greatly contributed to increaſe || died at his lodgings in Greſham College, on the zd 
his diſorder. a of March, 1702. He was buried in St. Helen's 

In 1691 he was employed in forming the plan of church, Biſhopſgate-ſtreer, his corpſe being attended 
the hoſpital near Hoxton, founded by Robert Aſk, by all the members of the Royal Society then in Lon. 
alderman of London, who appointed archbiſhop Til- || don. 


lotſon one of his executors ; and in December the After his death his papers were put into the hands 
fame year he was made doctor of phyſic by a warrant of Richard Waller, Eſq. ſecretary to the Royal So- 
from that prelate. ciety. That gentleman collected ſuch as were thought 


On the 18th of July, 1696, his chancery-ſuit for || worthy of the preſs, and publiſhed them under the 
Sir John Cutler's ſalary was determined in his favour, [| title of Poſthumous Works,” in 1705, to which he 
to his inexpreſſible ſatisfaction. His joy on this oc- [ prefixed an account of his life, in folio. 


CAE Th 


The Iſlands of JERSEY, GUERNSEY, 
ALDERNEY, and SARK. 


EFORE ve proceed to a deſcription of theſe || among themſelves. But being no way ſettled under 
iſlands ſeparately, we ſhall take ſome notice of || one chief, and ſcarce knowing to whom they ought to 
them conjunctively; for as they have been poſſeſſed at || be obedient, they tamely ſubmitted to the arbitrary 
different periods by different powers, ſo the whole of || dictates of a tyrant, and once more threw themſelves 
them have always been included in the ſame conqueſt. || into the hands of the Engliſh, 

Theſe iſlands are all fituated near to each other, In the reign of Henry III. when the French had 
in a bay called St. Michael, between Cape la Hogue || recovered Normandy, theſe iſlands were, by ſolemn 
in Normandy, and Frebelle on the coaſt of Bretagne. || treaty, annexed to the crown of England, and the 
They have been ſubject to the crown of England ever || ſame treaty was renewed in the reign of Edward J. 
ſince the Norman Conqueſt, and are at preſent the || when the laws of Normandy were eſtabliſhed in them, 
only remains of our Norman dominions. and all the people obliged to be obedient thereto. 

It is not certainly known at what period they were || Theſe laws have been ſince publiſhed in the French 
annexed to the Roman empire; but in the reign of || language, but they are ſubject to the legiſlative authc- 
Marcus Antoninus they were not only totally ſubdued, || rity of Great Britain, and all appeals are referred to 
but a}fo mentioned by the Roman writers as places || and determined by the king and privy council, 
with which they were familiarly acquainted. | Some authors have ſuppoſed that theſe laws of 

After the foundation of the French monarchy, wo Normandy were taken from the code of Edward the 
became a part of that kingdom, and remained ſubje Confeſſor, who, during his exile, ſpent ſome years in 
to it till the 1oth century, when the Danes and Nor- erſey, but that opinion is certainly ill grounded. 
mans having made ſettlements on the ſouthern coaſt he original copy of king Edward's laws is now loſt, 
of Europe, they became an eaſy prey to thoſe adven- || but from what tranſcripts yet remain in other authors, 
turers. compared with the records in the Britiſh Muſeum, 

The inhabitants of theſe iſlands appear to have || there appears a ſtriking ſimilarity between the laws of 
been converted to the Romiſh religion at the ſame || all the northern nations, ſo that there is no wonder a 
time with the French, when they were made ſubject || perſon ſhould miſtake the one for the other. The 
to the province of Neuſtria, now called Normandy ; || ſeeds of liberty were ſown in all the gothic conſtitu- 
but in 912 Rollo, the Norman, having conquered that || tions ; but before the people had time to enjoy the 
part of France, annexed them to the biſhopric of || bleſſings of peace, civil diſſenſions aroſe among the 
Conſtance, from which they were diſmembered in || princes, conqueſt took place, and thoſe who were once 
1449, and made part of the biſhopric of Wincheſter. || free found themſelves under the neceſſity of being 

After the Norman Conqueſt they remained ſubject || ſlaves to one tyrant rather than to many. 
to that duchy under its reſpective dukes, kings of Theſe iſlands were governed by the Norman laws 
England, till the reign of king John, when that weak [| many years, and to this day they are till, in a man- 
prince, in order to gratify one of his favourites, gave || ner, under the ſame regulations, only that by virtue 
them to the biſhop of Exeter; but the king having || of ſeveral acts of parliament, they have undergone 
loſt all his continental dominions, the inhabitants re- || ſome material alterations. 
gained their liberty, which they might have continued During the wars between the French and Engliſh, 


to enjoy, had it not been been for inteſtine diviſions || in the reign of Edward III. theſe iſlands were taken 
from 
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from the latter, by means of the people having ſhaken 
off their allegiance ; but they were again recovered ; 
for the French could never keep them long. 

In the courſe of the wars between the houſes of 
York and Lancaſter, great abuſes ſeem to have been 
committed in them by means of the governors having 
the diſpoſal of all places, which they ſold to thoſe who 
could give moſt for them. 

Theſe abufes ſeem to have been, in part, rectified 
in the reign of Edward IV. but not totally removed 
till many years after ; for we often meet with heavy 
complaints againſt the governors by the people, even 
ſolate as the reign of queen Elizabeth, at which time 
the government ſeems to have been ſettled on the 
ſame plan as at preſent, becauſe it does not appear to 
have undergone any material alterations, except in a 
few inſtances, fince the reign of that princeſs. 

During the reign of queen Mary, many of the in- 
habitants of theſe iſlands ſuffered death for their reli- 
gion, and ſome of them endured the moſt excruciating 
torments, with a fortitude which reſembled the con- 
ſtancy and faith of the primitive martyrs.—For a par- 
ticular account of theſe horrid A the reader 


is referred to an excellent work lately publiſhed, in- 


tituled, SOUTHWELL's NEW Book or MART VRS. 
Publiſhed by J. Cooke, No. 17, Pater-noſter Row. 

On the acceſſion of queen Elizabeth, when the 
proteſtant religion was eſtabliſned in England, the 
inhabitants oi theſe iſlands embraced it with the great- 
eſt chearfulneſs; but petitioned the queen that they 
might be allowed to follow the ſame mode of worſhip 
as was practiced by the proteſtants in France. Their 
requeſt was in part complied with, but the ſmaller 
churches were till ordered to uſe the liturgy of the 
church of England, although they were much averſe 
to its rights and ceremonies, as. appears from their 
meeting together in a body, and chuſing a ſynod of 
their own miniſters, by whom the religion of the 
French proteſtants, or preſbyterians, was eſtabliſhed, 
232 any authority from the government of Eng- 

and. 

When James I. aſcended the throne, the ſame 

rivileges were confirmed by letters patent, but when 
Lond came into office, he iel. nothing unturned in or- 
der to make the people embrace the rites and ceremo- 
nies of the church of England. To accompliſh a work 
which ſeemed more deſirable to that narrow-minded 
prelate, than the converſion of heathens, he ordered 
ſome of the young gentlemen to be educated in Ox- 
ford, but as ſoon as they had taken orders, they choſe 
rather to {ook for preferment in England, than return 
to their native iflands, ſo that the young miniſters 
were ſtill ſuch as received their education at Sedan, 
Samure, and other proteſtant univerſities in Nor- 
mandy. 

In 1662, when the act of Uniformity took place, 
the governors of theſe iſlands had ſtrict orders to put 
it in execution, ſo that the rites and ceremonies of 
the church of England were again eſtabliſhed. By the 
ſame ſtatute the canon law was reſtored, and many 
people who had received grants of lands were diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed of them, which obliged ſome ruined families to 
ſeek refuge and ſubſiſtence in other-parts of the world. 
As there is no. aſſembly of the ſtates, or deputies of 
the people in theſe iſlands, to act in a legiſlative capa- 
city, the king's order is a law binding on all ranks of 
people, and of the ſame force as an act of parliament. 

Having ſaid thus much concerning theſe iflands in 
general, we ſhall now proceed to relate the particu- 
lars of each ſeparately, beginning with 


The IsLand of JERSEY. 


THIS iſland, while ſubject to the Romans, was con- 


ſidered as a place of great importance, and called 
by them Ceſarea, a title of great dignity, and never 


given to any, except the moſt favourite places. It is 
allowed by Camden, that its modern name Jerſey, 
or Gerſey, is a corruption of Ceſarea, as is common 
in many other parts of Europe; for the northern na- 
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tions, who deſtroyed the Roman empire, not know- 
ing much of the CE language, miſtook the proper 
names of places, and generally gave them a wrong 
termination, 

In ſome of the antient records it is called Angia, 
but no certain account is given of the etymology of 
that name, only that ſome ſuppoſe it to have been 
common to it long before the Romans ſubdued Gaul; 
but that is only a conjecture, not ſupported by any 
rational proof. 

In the reign of queen Elizabeth, when that prin- 
ceſs was obliged to be on her guard againſt the machi- 
nations of the papiſts, who not only plotted to deſtro 
her at home, but alſo ſtirred up other nations amy 
her, ſhe found this iſland a place of too great import- 
ance to be neglected, and therefore placed it under the 
government of a ſingle perſon, and ordered a ftrong 
caſtle to be built, which ſtill retains her name. 

During the ſiege of Rochelle, in the beginning 
of the reign of Charles I. ſeveral additional fortifi- 
cations were made to it, particularly a ſtrong fort, or 
caſtle, built on the ruins of an antient abbey, which 
ſtood in the town of St. Hillary. 

In this caſtle during the civil wars in the laſt centu- 
ry, Sir Charles Carteret reſided, and defended the 
iſland againſt the parliament ; and during the time of 
the commonwealth the inhabitants fitted out ſo many 
privateers to cruize againſt the Engliſh merchants, 
that no fleet would fail into the channel, unleſs guard- 
ed by a convoy. 

When the affairs of Charles I. became deſperate, 
and himſelf was a priſoner, his ſon fled to this iſland, 
in company with Mr. Hyde, afterwards earl of Cla- 
rendon, and was received with great joy by the peo- 
ple. It was then that the prince animated the inha- 
bitants of Jerſey to take up arms for his father, whom 
he intended to reſcue from the hands of his enemies ; 
but the attempt failed, though not before the people 
had given ample proofs of their loyalty and courage. 

After the death of Charles I. his ſon was proclaim- 
ed in this iſland, and he ſpent above a year in it, with 
his brother the duke of York, and ſeveral of the no- 
bility who adhered to him. He alſo drew a map of 
the iſland with his own hand, and ordered a new fort 
to be added to the caſtle, which is ſtill known by his 
name. 

From this iſland he failed to Scotland, and was 
crowned at Scone ; but his army being defeated, both 
at ———__ and Worceſter, he was obliged to go into 
exile. 

The Engliſh parliament, being alarmed at their many 
loſſes on account of the Jerſey privateers, raiſed a fleet 
of 88 ſhips, and an army of 4000 land forces, under 
the command of general Haynes, to make a deſcent 
on the iſland, and the wind being favourable, the 
took poſſeſſion of it; but Sir George Carteret, wit 
zoo men, held out;the caſtle for a conſiderable time, 
till hearing that the king's affairs were totally ruined, 
he was obliged to capitulate, and gave it up to the 


parliament, 


SECT. I. 
\ 
. Natural Hiſtory of the IsLAanD or IxRskr. 


HE air of this iſland is eſteemed very healthy, 
T and few of the people are ſubject to diſeaſes, 
except agues, with which oy are commonly afflicted 
in the beginning of winter. The cold at this time of 
the year is not ſo ſevere and piercing as in England, 
being tempered with moderate breezes from the con- 
tinent; but the weſterly winds are rather dangerous, 
as the land on that ſide lies low. On all the other 
ſides the ground is high, and by the force of the wa- 
ter againſt them the currents of the tides are more ra- 
pid than in other places, and the navigation danger- 
ous, more eſpecially to thoſe ſeamen who are not ac- 
quainted with the coaſt, 

With reſpe& to the ſoil, it is in general exceeding 
fertile, and, beſides corn and paſture for cattle, pro- 
9 Y | duces 
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duces great quantites of fruits, with all forts of herbs, 
roots, and various kinds of trees. 

Their grounds are not incloſed with hedges as in 
England, but with walls of earth thrown up with 
ſpades, from fix to eight feet high, and proportiona- 
bly thick and durable. 

They have no chalk, or lime, for manure, but that 
deficiency is made up by fea weeds, which greatly 
_ the ground; and ſome of them are alſo uſed for 

uel. © 
Cyder is made here in great plenty, and eſteemed 
very good, but it is only conſumed among themſelves, 
for the French will not ſuffer them to ſell it on the 
coaſt, left it ſhould hurt the ſale of their wines, and 
there is no demand for it in England. 

The cattle, both oxen and ſheep, are ſmall, but 
the fleſh is ſweet and tender, ſaid to be principally 
owing to the ſhortneſs of the graſs. Their horſes are 
not much uſed for the ſaddle, nor are they eſteemed 
very proper for it ; but they are uſeful both for the 
plough and the cart. 

There are not any foxes in this iſland, nor any ſort 
of wild animals, except hares and rabbits, which are 
taken in great plenty: they have alſo many ſoland 
geeſe, the ſame as thoſe mentioned in our deſcription 
of Scotland. 

The common people here have a notion that theſe 
ſolan geeſe are generated from pieces of rotten planks, 
without confidering that no ſpecies of living creatures 
can be propagated without the copulation of male and 
female. 

Moles are ſo numerous here, that they do great 
damage to the plantations ; and there are are ſome of 
the moſt beautiful ſerpents, but they are not ſo vene- 
mous as thoſe found on the coaſt of Africa and other 
warm climates. 

In the ſea near the ifland are caught different forts 
af uncommon fiſh, particularly one called Gronnard, 
from its grunting, and making a noiſe like that of a 


Its head is nearly as large as its body, and the. 


Kak. being of a areddiſſi colour they appear exceeding 
beautiful in the water. | 

There is another fiſh often found here called the 
Ormer. It reſembles a man's ear, and is eſteemed 
exceeding delicious. 

Turbot, ſkaite, plaice, lobſters, crabs, and many 
other ſorts of fiſh, are taken in great numbers ; but 
they have few ponds for trout, or ſuch fiſh as are pe- 
cular to freſh water. 


The inhabitants of this iſland carry on a large manu- |; 


— of ſtockings, great quantities of which are ex- || turday is frequented by people from all parts of the 
port 


to various parts of Europe. 

In the article of wool, they are confined to pur- 
chaſe a certain r Yomrp fr 
clandeſtine practices ſhould be carried on between 
them and the French, to the hurt of their own ma- 
nufactories, and the deſtruction of that trade on which 
both our honour and intereſt depends; but th 
ſuffered to export their goods to any nation they think 

roper. 

Moſt of the houſes are built of ſtone, cut out of a 
quarry in the iſland, in great blocks, and in colour 
yeſembling that of Portland; but it is not ſo hard or 
durable. Roms of the richer ſort of people have their 
houſes, particularly the fronts, faced with a fine red 
ſtone, which is found in a quarry near the bay of St. 
Aubin, and when viewed at a diſtance has a fine ap- 


pearance. 


They are ſupplied with lime and flate from Eng- 


tand ; but as the latter is exceeding dear, it is only 
purchaſed by the rich, for the poor people cover their 
houſes with thatch, which is of ſo durable a nature 
that it will laſt many years. 


The trade carried on here is very extenſive, not 
only to England, but to various other places, and in 
the time of war they fit out many privateers to cruize | 


ainſt the enemy. 
With reſpect to the manners of the people, they 
have a ſtrong reſemblance to the French, particularly 


thoſe of Normandy ; and they are remarkable for 


their natural vivacity, though it ſeldom borders on 


jevity. 


om England, leſt any 


are 


Both Engliſh and French are ſpoken in common, 
but the latter is more predominant than the former, 
and is uſed both in the pulpit and at the bar. Super- 
ſtition is little known among them, and although 
fituated within a few leagues of France, popery has 
never been able to make its way among them ſince 
the reformation. 

Their ſufferings made a deep impreflion on their 
minds, eſpecially as the bigotted queen perſecuted 
them with the moſt unrelenting cruelty, for doing an 
act of juſtice that entitled them to the higheſt appro- 
bation, 

One Averty, a popiſh prieſt, having ſeduced a 
young woman, murdered the baſtard child, and being 
apprehended and found guilty, the magiſtrates order. 
ed him to be hanged. Previous to the day fixed for 
his execution, the queen ſent a meſſenger with a par- 
don ; but the magiſtrates not paying any attention to 
it, from the great heinouſneſs of the criminal's of- 
fence, he was according hanged, for which they were 
continually perſecuted during the remainder of Ma- 


ry's reign, 


* 


SECT. II. 
Topographical Deſcription of IxRSEr. 


5 + HE Ifland of Jerſey is about twelve miles in 

length, fix in breadth, and thirty.eight in cir- 
cumference. It contains two towns and twelve pa- 
riſhes ; and is ſituated in the dioceſe of Wincheſter, 
and province of Canterbury. 

ST. HHTAR r, the principa! of the two towns, and 
the place where the courts of juſtice are held, is fitu- 
ated in the moſt agreeable manner that can be ima- 

ined, and has a very fafe and commodious harbour. 

t is ſheltered from the northern winds by ſome riſin 
grounds, at the bottom of which are moſt delightful 
meadows, watered by ſeveral ſmall ſtreams that empty 
themſelves into the harbour. 

The town confiſts of ſeveral good ſtreets, in which 
are many handſome houſes, inhabited both by artiſts 
and ſhop-keepers. 

In the center of the town is the court-houſe, a very 
ſtately ſtructure; and near it is the pariſh church, 
where the ſervice is read both in French and Engliſh. 

The corn market is a handſome building ſupported 
by piazzas of the Tuſcan order, and the ſhambles 
are encloſed with a ſtone wall. The market on Sa- 


iſland, ſo that it has rather the appearance of a fair 
than a market. 

The harbour is defended by the caſtle built in the 
reign of Charles I. and in this fort the governor re- 
fides. Itis a very ſpacious building, ſurrounded with 
deep trenches and ſtrong walls; and the entrance to 
it is over a draw-bridge ſecured by an iron gate. 

On the ſouth-weſt of the town is a large common, 
over which is à fine walk that commands a moſt de- 
lightful and extenſive proſpeR. 

ST. AvuBIN, the other town, is pleaſantly fituated 
on a bay of the ſame name, about three miles from St. 
Hillary. It is a place of great trade, but nat fo large 
as the other, though the ſtreets are as neat, and moſt 
of the houſes are modern buildings. 

The harbour is ſafe, being defended by a fort, on 
which cannon are placed; but, except in ſpring tides, 
veſſels of more than 200 tons cannot get in, owing to 
the ſhallowneſs of the water, and ſome ſharp pointed 
| rocks at the bottom. 


The parifh church ſtands at a conſiderable diſtance 
from the town, and the road to it being very bad, the 
inhabitants have erected a chapel at their own ex- 

ence, in which divine ſervice is perforined both on 
undays and Holidays. | 

More merchants reſide in this town than in St. 
Hillary ; and the market has rather the appearance of 


an exchange for tranſacting public bulineſs, than a 
place for the fale of proviſions, 
In the reign of Edward VI. the French made an 


attempt on this iſland, and landed at St, Aubins, with 
twe 
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THE ISLAND OF Ii 


two thouſand land forces ; but the Engliſh hearing of 
their deſcent, came againſt them with a ſmall ſqua- 
dron, under the command of commodore Winter, who 
reſolved either to drive them out, or loſe his life, de- 
claring, that he would give them their “ Winter's 
firing.“ He was as good as good as his word, for 
having about eight hundred men on board his ſquz- 
dron, he attacked the French with ſuch bravery, that 
a thouſand of them were left dead on the ſpot, and the 
reſt, with much difficulty, efcaped to ſuch of their 
tranſports as the Engliſh had not burnt, and failed for 
La Hogue. ' Winter ſet fire to all the men of war 
vhich were in the bay, and it is ſaid, that the king of 
France was ſo vexed at the diſgraceful conduct, and 
defeat of his army, that an order was publithed, pro- 
hibiting all perſons from mentioning the affair, under 
pain of death. 

Beſides the towns of St. Hillary and St. Aubin, 
there are many villages, all ſcattered in ſo rural a man- 
ner along the bay, that at a diſtance they appear like 
one continued city. 

In different parts of this iſland are the remains of 
many druidical monuments ; and it is remarkable, 
that they have all holes in the ſtones, to which the vic- 
tims were bound, previous to the ſacrifice. 

There are likewiſe two ancient monuments, which 
were greatly reſorted to before the reformation. 
They are both chapels, one of which was built by a 
lady over the tomb of her huſband, who was mur- 
dered in this iſlaud. It was afterwards enlarged by 
one of her ſons, on his return from Jeruſalem, whi- 
ther he had been on a pilgrimage. Beneath the altar 
was a vault arched with ſtone, in which were depoſited 
ſome relicks brought from Paleſtine. 

Beſides th& ſtately abbey of St. Hillary, there were 
ſeveral religious houſes here; but they are all in ruins, 
and no account is left of the ſtate of their revenues. 

All the churches are handſome gothic ſtructures : 
they are moſtly arched with ſtone, and covered with 
blue late fixed to it with mortar, which is ſaid to be 
the antient manner of building, and is undoubtedly of 
great ſervice in preventing fire. 

In every church a fund is kept up, by yoluntary 
ſubſcription, for keeping it in repair, which is cer- 
tainly much better than the uſual cuſtom ot procuring 
briefs, and begging for that purpoſe throughout the 
kingdom. 

The livings are very ſmall, for although the epiſco- 
copal religion is eſtabliſhed, yet few of the fees are 
paid to the clergy, which thoſe in England claim from 
the people. 

Here are two free grammar-ſchools, in which youth 
are qualified for the univerſity, and both are well en- 
dowed with ſalaries for the maſters and uſhers. Before 
the revocation of the edict of Nantz, the ſcholars 
uſed to finiſh their ſtudies among the French proteſ- 
tants ; but ſince that time they have been ſent either 
to Cambridge or Oxford. 


SECT. III. 
Of the Laws and Government of JERSEY. 


TH civil government of this iſland is ſolely in the 
king, who appoints a governor, veſted with ple- 
nary powers, whoſe principal duty it is, to fee that 
the caſtles are kept in proper repair, and the militia 
trained up to the military diſcipline. He ſometimes 
receives a patent to hold the place for life, and ſome- 
times for a certain number of years ; but moſt com- 
monly during the king's pleaſure. He is allowed, for 
the ſupport of his dignity, all the king's revenues in 
the iſland, only that out of it he is obliged to pay the 
inferior officers. The principal officer under him is 
called the receiver, who collects the revenue, which 
conſiſts chiefly of the great tithes of the iſland, which 
formerly belonged to the convents, and amounts to 
about 700l. per annum. 

In former times the governor was entruſted with the 
power of adminiſtering juſtice to the people, in the 
character of a judge; but many of them being ignorant 


| 
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of the cuſtoms of the iſland, and great abuſes havin 
been committed, another officer was appointed, called 
the bailiff, who preſides in all trials, both civil and 
criminal : but notwithſtanding the governor is not 
named as a judge, yet, in many cafes, he takes his 
ſeat on the bench, eſpecially when there is any diſpute 
concerning the revenue. He has alſo power, with the 
concurrence of two.of the jurats, to ſeize any perſon 
ſuſpected of treaſonable practices againſt his majeſty 
and no inhabitant is ſuffered to leave the iſland, or 
any foreigner to ſettle in it, without his ſpecial per- 
miſſion, 

The bailiff is aſſiſted by twelve of the principal in- 
habitants called jurats, among whom he ſits as preſi- 
dent ; and when there is an equality on each fide, he 
has the caſting vote. The bailiff is appointed by the 
king or the governor, but the jurats are chofen by the 
people. 

As they hold their places for life, when one dies, 


the election is made on a Sunday, previous to which 


a ſermon is preached by the miniſter, ſetting forth the 
nature of their duty. After divine ſervice he reads 
the writ, and having mentioned a perſon as moſt wor- 
thy of their choice, the votes of the people are taken 
by the beadles as they go out of the church, Theſe 
jurats have not any falary, but the ſame ſpirit of am- 
bition that operates on the minds of menin the greateſt 
ſocieties is found here in epitome ; and theſe men are 
as ambitious in being choſen to their office, as ſome 
are in acquiring the higheſt emoluments. 

No act can paſs, unleſs the bailiff, or his lieutenant, 
is preſent, for to them belongs the privilege of fum- 
ming up the evidence, and pronouncing judgment, 

The officers under the bailiffs and jurats are, the 
attorney-general, the ſolicitor-general, the ſheriff, the 
clerk of the papers in whoſe cuſtody all the records are 
lodged, fix council who plead at the bar, two under 
ſheriffs, an uſher and a regiſter. | 

This court, thus conſtituted, has power in all pleas 
of the crown, except in caſes of high treaſon, which 
are referred to the king and council, and in all real, 
mixed and perſonal actions ariſing between the ſubjects 
in the iſland, concerning their title either to lands or 

o0ds., 

The bailiff has a ſeal, which he affixes to all pub- 
lic inſtruments ; but he cannot uſe it, except in the 
preſence of three jurats, who are to give their conſent. 
This ſeal was given them by king Edward I. It is 
kept in a filk bag, ſealed up in the preſence of the 
bailiff and three jurats, and they muſt be preſent at 
the next time it is opened, unleſs hindered by ſickneſs, 
in which caſe another is chofen to ſupply his place. 

No act of parliament made in England is binding 
here, unleſs it is eſpecially named, and even then it 
muſt receive the approbation of the bailiff and jurats, 
and be publicly recorded by their authority. 

When the courts are opened, the bailiff and jurats 
walk to the hall, with a mace carried before them, on 
which are two inſcriptions. One of them is as fol- 
lows : Wo 


«© Tali haud omnes dignatur honore.“ 


That is, 


x 


All are not dignified with ſuch honours.” 


The other inſcription is to the following im- 
port : 


« Charles II. by the Grace of God king of Great 
« Britain, France and Ireland, who twice met with 
<« refuge in this iſland, after he was excluded from 
© his other dominions, reſolved to beſtow upon the 
e inhabitants ſome marks of his royal favour, and 
te hath given them this mace to be carried before the 
ce bailiffs and jurats on all public occafions, in perpe- 
<«« tual memory of their ſervices, both to himſelf and 
© his royal father.“ 


In their proceſſion to the court, they are guarded 


by a body of the militia, and their officers ; and 


there 


824 
there muſt be at leaſt ſeven of the jurats preſent to 


conſtitute a court. 
They have an officer, called the conſtable, who 


takes notice of all regulations for the good of the 
iſland, and ſees the orders of the court properly exe- 
cuted. He is choſen by the jurats, and holds his 
place three years, it being eſteemed ſo honourable, 
that few are choſen either jurats or bailiffs, without 
having firſt ſerved the office of conſtable. 

As this is the ſupreme council of the ifland, and as 
the jurats are choſen by the people, fo they are conſi- 
dered as their repreſentatives. One of their meetings 
every year is, to raiſe the proper ſupplies for the pub- 
lic ſervice, to approve or reject plans for the good of 
the people, to appoint deputies to attend the king and 
his council, to ſolicit ſuch favours as they may hap- 
pen to want, and to make new ordinances, or Jaws, 
for the preſervation of the peace, and the puniſhment 
of public offenders. 

n all eccleſiaſtical matters they are ſubject to the 
biſhop of Wincheſter. That prelate appoints a dean, 
who is aſſiſted by the rectors of the pariſhes ; and the 
dean, or ſub dean, with three of the clergy, conſti- 
tute the ſpiritual court, and give their opinion in all 
diſputes among the people that are any way connect- 
ed with the church. They meet on the ſame day as 
the convocations in England, and keep the ſame terms 
as the civil court, namely, three in the year. They 
have a regiſter, who enters all wills, two proctors 
who lead for their clients, and an aparitor, who ex- 
ecutes their decrees. All appeals lay to the biſhop of 
Winchefter, or, in caſe of a vacancy to that ſee, to 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury; and either of them are 
obliged to give their decree verbally, without conſult- 
ing their chancellors or other civilians. 

he militia of Jerſey are ſo trained in military diſ- 
cipline, that there is little, if any, difference between 
them and the regular forces ; and they are all cloathed 
in one uniform. They conſiſt of two troops of horſe 
and five regiments of foot, who are reviewed by the 
vernor on the 29th of May annually, in a field near 

e town of St. Hillary. They have alſo twenty-five 
braſs field-pieces, with carriages and ammunition, all 
kept in good order ; and on the eminences round the 
iſland are watch-houſes, where ſome of the militia are 
conſtantly ſtationed in time of war, to give notice of 
the approach of the enemy. | 
In ſhort, no ifland of the ſame fize can be under 
better regulations in military affairs, which is cer- 
tainly the more neceſlary, as they are ſo near to the 
French coaſt, and often in danger of being ſurprized 
by their treacherous and hoſtile neighbours. 


SE CT. IV. 


Biography of JERSEY. 
OHN DURELL, a celebrated divine of the 


church of England, was born in this iſland in the 
year 1625. He was inſtructed in the rudiments of 
grammar learning by a private tutor, and when ſifteen 
years of age, was ſent to finiſh his ſtudes in Merton 
College, Oxford. But when that city came to be 
rriſoned for Charles I. and the ſcholars took arms 
or him, he left it, and went to France, where, in 
1644, he was admitted to the degree of Maſter of 
Arts at Caen in Normandy. 
Some time after this he returned to his own coun- 
try, but being driven from it a ſecond time by the vi- 
olence of the times, he again went abroad, and re- 
ceived epiſcopal ordination at Paris, in the chapel of 
Sir Richard Brown, his majeſty's then reſident in 
France, from the hands of Thomas, biſhop of Gal- 
loway ; ſo that (as Wood ſays) being a native of Jer- 
ſey, ordained in France, and by a Scotch biſhop, did 
make ſome doubt whether he was what he calls him- 
ſelf, *+ Eccleſiz Anglicanz preſbyter.” | 
Soon after this he was invited, by the reformed 
church at Caen, to come and ſupply the place of the 
famous orientaliſt and critic Samuel Bochart, who was 
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then going into Sweden on an invitation from 
Chritina The landgrave of Heſſe alſo invited him 
to preach in French at his Highneſs's court, whoſe 
letters he kept by him to his death; but it happened 
that he could not accept of either of thelc invitations 
being made chaplain to the duke de la Force, father to 
the princeſs of Turenne. 

On the reſtoration of Charles II. he returned to 
England, and was very inſtrumental in ſetting up the 
_ epiſcopal French church at the Savoy in Lon- 

on. 

In 1603 he had a prebend conferred on him, in the 
church of Saliſbury ; another ſoon after in that of 
Windſor, and a third in the church of Durham, be. 
ng all the time chaplain in 2 to his majeſty. 

n 1669 he was made doctor of divinity at Oxford, 
and afterwards dean of Windſor; but he did not live 
long enough to be made a biſhop. 

All theſe preferments he obtained, partly through 
his own qualifications, being not only a good ſcholar, 
but alſo a perfect courtier; and partly through his 

reat intereſt with Charles II. to whom he was per- 
onally known both in Ferſey and France. 

He died on the 8th of June, 1683, and was inter- 
red at Windſor, 


——— ¶ — 


Tur Is.axnd or GUERNSE x. 


HIS iſtand is ſituated about ſeven leagues to the 

north-weſt of Jerſey. It was called by the Ro- 
mans Sarnia, or Sernia, in imitation of the name by 
which it was known to the Gauls. 

It was annexed to the Roman provinces in the 
reign of Antoninus, and continued ſubject, to the 
emperors till the eſtabliſhment of the French monar- 
chy ; and in the tenth century Rollo, duke of Nor- 
mandy, took it, in whoſe family it remained till the 
Norman Conqueſt. 

We find little mention of it from this period till 
the reign of king John, when the French attempted 
to take it, but were repulſed with great loſs; and the 
king going afterwards to viſit it, ordered forts to be 
erected for its future ſecurity. 

Another attempt was 1 upon it in the reign of 
Henry III. but that prince having concluded a treaty 
with the French in 1259, and renounced all claims to 
Normandy, he continued in poſſeſſion of the iſland 
during the remainder of his life. 

In the reign of his ſon Edward I. the French again 
landed in this iſland ; but the inhabitants riſing in a 
body defeated them with great ſlaughter, and thoſe 
who eſcaped fled to their thips with the utmoſt preci- 
pitation. | 

The next attempt was made in the reign of Edward 
ITI. in the year 1342, when Hugh Quiriel, admiral 
of France, landed with a great army, but was driven 
out of it by the Engliſh with conſiderable loſs. 

In the ſame ſame reign one Evan, a Welchman, 
faid to have been the ſon of-one of their princes, and 
at that time in the French ſervice, attempted to take 
it, but he was repulſed with the ſame diſgrace as the 
admiral. - | | 

In the reign of Henry IV. when the French raiſed 
an army, under pretence of revenging the murder, of 
Richard II. who had married one of their princeſſes, 
they plundered Guernſey, and burnt moſt of the 
houſes ; but Henry V. having carried the flames of 
civil war into the heart of their kingdom, the loſs of 
the people of this iſland, who had ſuffered ſo much by 
their depredations, was amply made up, and they re- 
mained unmoleſted for many years after, till the wars 
between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, when 
Henry VI. granted Guernſey to one count Maliverer, 
a Frenchman, on condition of his ſending over to 
England 2000 ſoldiers to aſſiſt Henry againſt the duke 
of York. The inhabitants, however, refuſed to ac- 


cept of him as a ſovereign, on which he took poſſeſ- 
N ſion 
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fion of Jerſey; but having murdered his wife, a 
daughter of the French king, on ſuſpicion of her in- 
fidelity, the people of Jerſey, animated by thoſe. of 
Guernſey, roſe, and drove him out of the iſland. 

The ſucceeding monarchs of England granted ma- 
ny privileges to the inhabitants of this iſland ; and 
queen Elizabeth, fearful leſt it ſhould be attacked by 
the French or Spaniards, put it in a proper ſtate of 
defence. Th: A 4.2 | * 

In 1665 the French formed a deſign of taking this | 
| iſland by ſurprize, for which purpaſe they ſent a ſpy | 
thither, but he being detected in taking plans of the 
forts and harbours, was curried to the governor, who 
ordered him to be hanged, 


When the bigotted James II. intended to eſtabliſh | 


popery, he quartered a regiment of Iriſh. papiſts in 


this iſland, gave the government of it to a papiſt, and 
98 prieſt to ſay maſs in one of the churches. 


his indignity offered to the religion and laws of the 
iſland was ſo highly reſented by the inhabitants, that 


as ſoon as they heard the prince of Orange was landed 


in England, they gave ſuch à proof of their good 
ſenſe and courage as will ever redbund to their honor. 
The bailiff and jurats, having met privately, with- 
out any orders from thoſe in power, contrived how 
to ſecure the governor, and diſarm the ſoldiers. They 


conſulted an old proteſtant officer, and a day being 


fixed when he was to command the caftle, the bailiff 

raiſed the inhabitants, and ſeized on all the arms be- 

longing to ſuch of the Iriſh as were not on duty. 
The officer on duty having received a ſignal pre- 


viouſly agreed on, commanded the garriſon to take | 
their arms, who being drawn up on the parade, he 


ordered all the papiſts to unload their pieces, and at 
the head of ſuch as were proteſtants, faced about to 


them, and commanded them inſtantiy to lay down 


their arms, which they readily obeyed. 
By 


the loſs of à man; and that monareh, knowing the 
importance of the place, ordered all the forts to be 
kept in proper repair, and well ſupplied with arms 
and ammunition; in which ſtate it has remained from 
that time to the preſent. Eten | 


8 ECT. 1. 
Natural Hiſtory of Gunansey. 


PHE air of this iſland is eſteemed healthy, and the 


foil much better than that of Jerſey; but the 
people do not cultivate it with the fame care, being 
much more addicted ro merchandiae. Their fields 
are diverſified, in the moſt beautiful manner, with all 
ſorts of verdure and flowers, ſo that, in à general 
view, the whole has the appearance of a garden. | 

All kinds of fruit trees grow here to great perfec- 
tion, and apples, in particular, are ſo plentiful, that 
the people drink cyder in common inſtead of malt 
liquors, 4 n 
They have excellent crops of wheat; and fiſh is very 
plentiful through every part of the iſtand. Their 
markets are well ſupplied with butcher's meat, poul- 
try, and, in ſhort, all the neceſſaries of life; and in 

eneral proviſions are exceeding cheap. 

Their cattle and horſes are ſo much like thoſe of 
Jerſey, that we need not mention them in this place, 
and their game, like thoſe of that iſland, conſiſts only 
of hares and rabbits. 7 

With reſpe& to their manufactories, they chiefly 
conſiſt in making ſtockings ; but their attention 1s 
principally taken up in commerce, which is very ex- 
tenſive. They export great quantities of the natural 

roductions of the iſland to various parts of Europe, 
and ſend many ſhips — to the Weſt Indies. 

Their dealings with the Engliſh are conſiderable, 


and many of the London merchants, who trade to 
Liſbon and the Mediterranean, have warehouſes in 


iſland. 
They import great quantities of manufactured goods 


from London, ſome of which they ſell to foreigners, 
and the reſt are bought up by the natives. | 


77 


this well-contrived ſcheme Guernſey was 
brought under king William's government without 


for the ſecurity: of our territories. 


1s wholly ſurrounded by t 
| low water, a perſon may venture to walk to it. 


825 
But what moſt contributes to enrich the inhabit - 
ants of this iſland is a war, when they fit out great 
numbers of privateers, who can ſcarcely fail of ſue- 
ceſs, becauſe they are much better acquainted with 
the coaſt of France and the channel, than thoſe who 
are brought up on the continent. 
This iſland, as well as ro: and the others in 
the channel, muſt always be of great ſervice to Brl- 
tain, whether in peace or war; for being ſituated be- 
tween the north and weſt ſeas, upon the entrance into 
the Atlantic Ocean, they will always afford a ſafe re- 
treat to our ſhipping, eſpecially when affailed by the 
French in time of. war, or overtaken by a ſtorm, for 
they are like ſo many out-guards, or advanced poſts, 


With reſpect to the manners of the inhabitants of 


this iſland, they are much the ſame as in Jerſey; but 
there is ſome difference in the mode of their govern« 


* 


ment, which we ſhall properly notice hereafter. 
SECT. II. | 
22 opographical Deſcription of Gurney, 


THE Iſland of Guernſey, which is of a triangular 

form, is about thirty- ſix miles in circumference. 
It contains one town; ſeveral villages, and ten pa- 
riſhes; and is ſituated in the dioceſe of Wincheſter, 
and province of Canterbury. 

ST. PeTeR's, the only town in this iſland, and 
the place where the eourts of juſtice are held; eonſiſts 
of dne long ſtreet, in which are many good houſes 
belonging to merchants, who conſtantly reſide in the 

lace. 
: The harbour is both ſafe and commodious, and on 
each fide of it are ftrong piers, built in the reign of 
Edward I. | | 
Both the town and harbour are defended by a ſtrong 
fortreſs called CasTLE Corner, ſituated on a ſteep 
rock, and acceſſible only by a very narrow paſſage, It 
e ſea, but ſometimes, at 
The 
apartments of the governor, who 'commonly reſides 


ia it, are very handſome; and al! ſhips coming into 


the harbour pay their reſpects to him by firing a gun. 
This caſtle was twice beſieged by Oliver Cromwell, 
who at laſt deſpaired of taking it; but the garriſon 
being reduced to great diſtreſs for want of proviſions, 
they capitulated on condition of being allowed the 
ſum of 15001. and the liberty of going where they 
pleaſed. This requeſt was complied with, from 
whence: ſome notion may be formed of its ſtrength ; 
for certainly Cromwell would never have ſubmitted 
to ſuch terms had there been a probability of reducing 
it by force. 
n the 29th of December, 1672, about twelve 
o'clock at night, a dreadful flaſh of lightning truck 


| againſt this caſtle, by which the powder magazine was 


blown up; and ſuch remarkable circumſtances attend- 
ed it that, perhaps, are not to be paralleled. 

A violent wind had continued, during the whole of 
the evening, blowing hard from ſouth-weſt, to which 
the door of the magazine fronted, and the Mamane 
or thunderbolt was heard coming along the platform 
of the rock; and in a moment after the firſt flaſh, 
which ſet fire to the powder, another blew up the go- 
vernor's houſe, with all the buildings in the caſtle, 
which had been erected but a few years before at a 
very conſiderable expence. 

The governor at that time was lord Hatton, whoſe 
mother was killed by the blowing up of her apart- 
ments, and her body was found in a moſt mangled 
condition. 

When the thunder began the governor's lady, be- 
ing terribly frightened and anxious for her children, 
went from her own room to the nurſery, where the 


| thought of being more ſafe, and ſhe and her maid ſer- 


vant joined together in prayer; but in a few minutes 


the room fell in upon them, and they were both kil-. 
led. 


In the ſame room was a nurſe waiting on two of 
his lordſhip's children, and in the morning, when the 


9 4 people 
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people went to ſearch for the bodies of her ladyſhip 
and the maid, they found the nurſe dead, with her 
arms claſped round the body of the oldeſt child. It 
had not recived the leaſt hurt, but was faſt afleep in 
her arms, holding in its hand the filver cup out of 
which ſhe uſed to feed it ; and near her ſtood the cra- 


dle, in which was the youngeſt child, who was alſo | 


aſleep, and had not received the leaſt injury. 


His lordſhip's ſteward, and an enſign, with many | 


of the ſoldiers and ſervants, were killed; ſo that the 
calamity was one of the greateſt ever remembered. 
As the hand of Providence was diſplayed in the 
preſervation of the two children, ſo it was equally 
conſpicuous in ſaving ſome others. Lady Hatton had 
left her lord aſleep in bed, ſo that he knew nothing of 


her going out; and his houſe being near the maga- 


zine, he was carried on his bed, by the exploſion, on 
the battlements of an old wall, between two rugged 
precipices. This may ſeem ſtrange, but it is atteſted 
as ſolemn matter of fact, and inſerted both in the re- 
giſter of the caſtle and in all the accounts of that no- 
bleman's family. His lordſhip remained in that con- 
dition till the morning, when he ſaw his houſe in 
ruins; and as thoſe who ſurvived thought he was 
dead, he would have probably periſhed, had it not 


been for two black ſervants, who ſeeing him, brought 


him ſafe from the precipice to the guard-room. | 

When his lordſhip had recovered a little from his 
fright, the anxiety of his mind was ſo great to know 
what was become of his lady, that he offered a thou- 
ſand pounds to thoſe who would find her alive; but 
it was too late, for ſhe was found cruſhed to death 
in the nurſery. 

The lieutenant of his lordſhip's company was 
thrown out of his apartment, but no hurt happened 
to him, except a ſlight contuſion by the fall: part of 
the houſe forming a natural arch over him, he re- 
mained in that poſition till the next day, when he was 
dug out of the ruins by the ſoldiers. | 

"wo fifters of lord Hatton, with an enſign, his 
wife and ſervants, lodged in other apartments of the 
caſtle. The two ladies were ſitting near each other 
when the caſtle blew up, and a great beam fell be- 
tween them, fo that they could not ſee each other till 


the next day, when the people made an opening in | 


the ruins, and pulled them both out without having 
received any injury, except that of being, as muſt 
naturally be ſuppoſed, dreadfully frightened. 

The fingular circumſtances attending this remarka- 
ble event point out the wonderful diſpenſations of 
Providence to the children of men : nor could they be 
more evinced than to lord Hatton himſelf, when he 
reflected on the wonderful manner in which he, with 
his children and ſiſters, were preſerved. The ſame 
power that deprived him of his lady could have order- 
ed the lightning to deſtroy every perſon in the caſtle ; 
but he and the other ſurvivors were left as ſpeaking 
monuments of the divine mercy, to be ſtriking exam- 
ples both of the power and goodneſs of God, and to 
convince mankind, that he is the Lord of all created 
beings, who can order the ſea, the air, the lightning, 
and every thing elſe, to perform his will, and obey 
his orders. 


The reſpectivN villages in this iſland are in general 


pleaſantly fituated, and in ſeveral of them are ſome 
good buildings dene an to merchants and others. 

In one part of the iſland, on a very healthy ſpot, is 
a large commodious houſe, or hoſpital, in which thoſe 
who cannot find other employment are ſet to work, 
and ſuch as are paſt their labour are decently provided 
for. The money earned by thoſe who are ſet to work 
is laid out in procuring them the neceſſaries of life, 
and all the deficiencies are made up at the public ex- 

nce. 

There is alſo a ſchool in it, where the children of 
the poor are inſtructed in uſeful learning, and the ma- 
tron is obliged to ſee that every perſon is kept clean, 
which greatly .conduces towards preſerving their 
health. The ſchoolmaſter reads prayers twice every 
day, and there are neceſſary ſervants to do the work 
cf the hoſpital, 


— 


— 
— 


The building is of free ſtone, ſurrounded by a ter- 
race, from whence there is a moſt agreeable proſpect. 
Alt the apartments are kept in excellent order, and 
the whole is under ſuch proper regulation, and ſo well 
conducted, that it does honour to every party con- 
cerned in the management of it. 


er. m. 
Of the Laws and Government of GukxxsEv. 


THOUGH the laws and government of Guernſey 
are in general like thoſe of Jerſey, yet in many 
particulars they vary, owing to ſome regulations 
which have been made, at different periods, by the 
kings of England. | 
he ſole authority of this ifland is in the king, and 
7 him a governor is appointed, who reſides in Caf le 
ornet, and RN the militia, with all other 
things neceſſary for the ſecurity of the iſland. 58 

Next to the governor is the bailiff, under whom 
are twelve jurats; but they are not choſen by the 
people as in Jerſey, though that was the antient cuſ- 
tom : they are now appointed by the king, and hold 
their places during his pleaſure. | | 

In all civil actions the bailiff and jurats are judges, 
and likewiſe in all criminal ones, except in high trea- 
ſon, coining, or ſtriking the judges on the bench; 
for theſe, by ſeveral ordinances, are referred to the 
king and his council. | 4 

The judgment of the bailiff and jurats is final in all 
civil actions, unleſs the plea is laid for the recovery of 
401. or an eſtate of 408. a year, in which caſes an ap- 
peal lays to the king and council, but it muſt be proſe- 
cuted within one year and a day, otherwiſe the appel- 
lant loſes his privilege. 

They have three terms in the year, in which the 
public buſineſs is tranſacted ; and on particular days 
in thoſe terms they try ſuch as are indicted for felony, 
but the indictment is not found by a grand jury, as 
in England, but is drawn up, by way of information, 
by the king's attorney. - | 

If a man alienates, or mortgages his eſtate in lands, 
and dies without redeeming it, the next of kin, and 
ſo on to the ſeventh degree, may do it on condition 
of their paying what the poſſeſſor gave, but that pur- 
chaſe muſt be made within ten years, otherwiſe the 
privilege is entirely loſt, nor can it be afterwards re- 
covered. This is evidently borrowed from the Mo- 
faic law, and was probably introduced among them 
ſoon after their converſion to chriſtianity, unleſs it be 
ſuppoſed that their Pagan anceſtors had ſome notion 
of ſuch a method of proceeding, which is not at all 
likely, when we conſider how little landed property 
was eſteemed among the barbarous nations cf Europe. 

If a man takes a farm, and inſtead of improving it 


as he ought, ſuffers the ground to lay uncultivated, 


and neglects to keep the hedges in proper repair, the 
landlord may proſecute him as a fraudulent perſon, 


and oblige him to make good all damages occaſioned 


by his negligence. 

All eſtates in the iſland deſcend according to their 
own cuſtoms, or rather according to the cuſtoms of 
Normandy, from which their laws are borrowed. 

A man cannot deviſe his eſtate to one of his chil- 
dren without the conſent of the others, who, before 
they give that conſent, muſt be of the years of diſcre- 
tion; but if they will not conſent, he may do it with- 
out, if he can make it appear to the court, that the 
child, in whoſe favour he makes the grant, has, by 
his conduct, entitled himſelf to more than ordinary 
degrees of reſpet, both from his parent and the 
community. | 

If a widow has an eſtate of her own not claimed by 
the huſband, it keeps with herſelf, and ſhe has one 
third of all that was the property of her huſband, 
Two thirds of the reſt are divided among the ſons, 
and one third among the daughters.—It is remarkable 
that in all European laws, though the women are 
moſt entitled to pity, as not being able to make ſuch 

. proviſion 
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proviſion for themſelves as the men, yet they are al- 
my leaſt regarded in all teſtamentary acts. The 
only reaſon to be aſſigned for ſuch à conduct is, that 
in thoſe rude, ignorant and barbarous ages, when 
the firſt principles of laws were laid down, the men 
were conſtantly engaged in war; and as the women, 
by reaſon of their ſex, were exempted from ſuch ſer- 
. vices, their ferocious huſbands and fathers conſidered 
them as of little other uſe to the community than that 
of propagating their ſpecies, by which unnatural opi- 


nion they were not provided for in a manner ſuitable 


to their wants, but left expoſed to all the hardſhips of 
an injurious world. | | 2 

The principal officers of the reſpective courts are 
the following : 41 . 9086-22918 £4 HE 

The king's provoſt, choſen by the people, is obli- 
ged to make all arreſts, either of peiſons or goods, 
according to the decrees of the court; to apprehend 
all felons, and, after conviction, to ſee that judgment 
is executed. | | | 

The Clerk of the Court is to enter a ſummary of 
all their proceedings, and take care that the records 
are kept in proper order, that the people may always 
have acceſs to them as occaſion ſhall require. He is 
likewiſe to regiſter all deeds, by which lands or titles 
are conveyed from one perſon to another; but he has 
not any ſalary, the profits of his office ariſing merely 
from perquiſites. iz a | 

The king's procurator is obliged to plead all the 
king's cauſes, to defend his rights and privileges, to 

roſecute all offenders againſt the government, and to 


ee that the fines are 29, levied, and brought into | 


the king's exchequer. This officer has an aſſiſtant or 
deputy, who is called the: Comptroller, and he is 
obliged to attend in the abſence of his principal. 

he next officer is the King's Serjeant, who is 
obliged to publiſh all the governor's orders, as well 
as thoſe of the court, and make diſtreſſes of the goods 
of ſuch as refuſe to pay the king's revenue. He is 
alſo to give orders for ſuch of the members of the 
court to attend as may be neceſlary in all pleas of the 
crown, but eſpecially in cauſes where the recovery of 
the royal revenue is neceffary, or likely to be attended 
with any difficulty. 3 1. 

The governor, in order to ſupport his dignity, is 
entitled to all the king's revenues within the iſland, 
in the ſame manner as in Jerſey; but that grant is 
diſeretionary, and may be revoked at the will of the 
king. 

When he enters on his office, he is to ſwear to keep 
the iſland for the king in his own proper perſon; but 
this is ſometimes diſpenſed with, and he is permitted 
to execute the office by a deputy. 


By his patent he has a rightto preſent to the deane- | 


ry, and to all the pariſhes and ſchools in the ifland : 
he has alſo a right to the tenths and firſt fruits, but 
that has been ſeldom claimed, as the livings arerather 
too ſmall to become objects of intereſtive temptation. 

He is empowered to diſtribute among the different 
manufacturers ſuch wool as is imported into the 
iſland from England; and his ſervants have a right 
to purchaſe ſuch proviſions in the market as they 
make choice of in preference to all the other inhabit- 
ants, 


When the natives export goods to England, the | 


natural produce or manufacture of the iſland, they 
obtain the governor's certificate gratis, to which they 
are exempted from paying any fort of duty; but if 
they neglect to take his certificate, they are ſubje& to 
the ſame impoſts as thoſe ſhipped for France, or other 
foreign places. 

The governor receives tythes for all ſorts of grain, 
and this tax is farmed to the beſt bidder. There are 
other profits ariſing from the ſale of lands, and fines 
in the court; ſo that the whole amounts to about 
1oool. per annum; but no certainty can be fixed, it 
being more at ſome time than at others. 

The lieutenant-governor is called the Conſtable of 
the Caſtle; and under him is the Receiver, whoſe 
buſineſs is to collect the king's revenues ariſing from 
— lands as were formerly the perquiſites of the 
church. 


— 


— 
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The porter of the caſtle is alſo the keeper of the 
priſon, and to him belongs all the fees of the priſon- 
ers; beſides which he has a falary of rol. a year, and 
a ſmall acknowledgement from every ſhip that comes 
into the harbour. ne 

In every pariſh are officers for the preſervation of 
the peace, called Conſtables; as in England, who are 
obliged to place proper watch in times of war to give 
notice of the enemy's approach; and to make ſearch 
for ſtolen goods wherever they ſuſpe& them to de con- 
cealed. They are alſo to take an aceount, and keep 


'a regular lift of all ſtrangers who come into the iſland. 
They likewiſe viſit the taverns; puniſh diſorderly per- 


ſons, and take care that no beggars be found wander- 
ing about the ifland, but to provide them with work 
at the public expence. 

With reſpect to religion; there is no doubt but it 
was firſt propagated here in the moſt early ages of 
chriſtianity ; and when many of the Britons fled to 
Normandy from the fury of the Saxons, ſome of them 
ſettled here, but it was long before Paganiſm was en- 
tirely rooted out, 

In the times of popery they were both ignorant and 
ſuperſtitious, not did the reformation make any great 
progreſs til] the reign of queen Elizabeth, when the 
people were filled with indignation againſt the prieſts, 
for the horrid barbarities which had been inflicted on 
them during the reign of the bloody queen Mary. 

The churches in this iſland, which are ten in num- 


ber, are under the government of a dean, who, before 


the reformation exerciſed epiſcopal] authority; but 


ever ſince he has only acted as official to the biſhop 
of Wineheſter . 
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The I8.and of AL DERNE x. 


HIS iſland (which is only eight miles in eireum- 
ference) is ſituated nearer the coaſt of France 
than either Jerſey or Guernſey, being within two 
leagues of Cape la Hogue: It was known to the Ro- 
mans by the name of Arica, but it does not make any 
great figure in hiſtory, becauſe it has been always de- 
pendent on Guernſey, 

The air of this iſland is eſteemed exceeding healthy, 
and the whole is ſo well cultivated, and laid out in 
corn fields and paſture, that it appears like one con- 
tinued garden. The inhabitants do not carry on 
much trade, moſt of their goods being brought from 
Guernſey, but their lands are ſo fertile that they pro- 
duce more grain than is neceſſary to ſupply the wants 


of the 8 and great quantities are annually ex- 


ported to England. 

They are much the ſame in their manners and cuſ- 
toms as the inhabitants of Guernſey, but they are in 
general poorer and not ſo polite. Many of them are 
fiſhermen, andin times of peace they not only ſupply: 
the natives of the iſland with that neceſſary article, 
but alſo ſell great quantities to the French. 

There is but one town in this iſland, which is cal- 
led by the ſame name, and is ſituated near the center 
of it, It contains about 100 inhabitants, and has a 
handſome church, (the only one in the iſland) but 
the houſes are very inferior to thoſe in Jerſey and 
Guernſey, In this town their courts are held by a 
bailiff and jurats; but an appeal lays from their judg- 
ment to the court of Jerſey. 

The harbour is ſituated about two miles from the 
town, and on the eaſt of it is a fort built in the reign 


of queen Elizabeth, but it has been long neglected, 


and is now falling to decay. 

We mult not quit this iſland without taking notice 
of two accidents which happened near it at different 
periods, 

In 1119 Henry duke of Normandy, ſon of Henry 
the Firſt, king of England, and heir to the crown, 
with many of the young nobility, having ſet ſail from 
Barfleur to viſit England, were overtaken by a dread- 
ful ſtorm near this iſland, and all on board periſhed, 
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to the inexpreſſible grief of the king, and loſs of the f 


nation, becauſe of the long and bloody wars that fol- 
lowed between the empreſs Matilda and king Ste- 
hen. This dangerous ſtreight of fea divides the 


iſland from France, and from the great ſtrength of 


the current it is called the Race of Alderney. 


In the niglit of the 5th of October, 1744, 28 gir 


John Balchen was returning home with a fleet of men 
of war, they were overtaken by a ſtorm at this place, 
and the Victory, in which was the admiral, was 
daſhed to pieces and ſunk. It was the largeſt ſhip in 


the royal was < newly built, and mounted 110 fine 


braſs guns. 
officers, with many young gentlemen who had gone 


out volunteers, there were 1100 ſailors and marines, 
all of whom periſhed, the ſtorm being ſo violent that 
neither the people of Alderney, nar the reſt of the 
fleet, could give them the leaſt aſſiſtance. | 


The IsLaxp of SARK, of SERK. 


HIS iſland was known to the Romans by the 
name of Sargia, and the people are ſaid to have 
embraced the Chriſtan religion about the middle of 
the fixth century. At the time of the Norman Con- 
queſt it had a convent, but in the reign of Edward 
111. it became ſo poor that the monks were ſupported 
t of the exchequer. After this the building fell to 


ecay, and the whole has been long fince totally de- 


moliſhed. 
In the year 1549 the French took this ifland by 


ſurprize, and it continued in their poſſeſſion till the 
acceſſion of queen Elizabeth, when it was recovered 
in the following ſingular manner. > 

A nival officer, having obtained an audience of the 
queen, told her, that if the French were not driven 
from the iſland, they would ſoon be able to poſſeſs 
themſelves of the others in its neighbourhood, by 
which they would become maſters of the channel, 
and ſeize on ſuch Engliſh merchantmen as happened 
to ſail that way. The queen faid the place was fo 
ſmall, and the danger ſo great, that ſhe did not think 
the taking it would anſwer any good purpoſe, nor de- 
fray the expence, befides the loſs of men. The offi- 
cer, in return, told her, if ſhe would only grant him 
her commiſſion to reduce the iſland, he would engage 
to fix the colours in it without the loſs of a man. 

In conſequence of theſe affurances the queen gave 
him a ſhip, manned with an hundred courageous ſea- 
men; and having laid in proper proviſions, he ſet ſail 
for the channel, and caſt anchor before the ifland, 
under pretence of being a homeward-bound mer- 
chantmen. 5 | 
Having ſome curious articles on board, he ſent his 
long boat on ſhore, in which were fix failors, who 
made preſents of what they had to the people. They 
2 told them, that they had been on a voyage to the 
. Levant, and that on their return home their maſter 

had died, and had exprefly ordered by his will, that 


his body ſhould be buried on ſhore in a Chriſtian- like 


manner. They begged that they would ſuffer them 
to inter it in their church-yard, and that ſome of the 
failors, who had a great reſpect for him, might be 
permitted to come on ſhore, and attend the funeral 
ceremonies. 7 , 

The French, not ſuſpecting any plot, readily com- 
plied with their requeſt ; in conſequence of which the 
captain, with twenty men, went on ſhore, and 
marched in ſolemn proceſſion to the church, carrying 


a cheſt, in which they ſaid the dead body was depo- 


ſited. 


the people to retire, as they had ſome private devo- 


tions to perform ; and having thut the doors, they |: 


opened the cheſt, in which were arms and ammuni- 
tion, and in a few minutes fallied forth and murdered 
the French guard, while the reſt of the crew were 
landing, and haſting to their aſſiſtance. | 


When they came to the church door they begged 


efides the admiral and commiſſioned 
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By this ſtratagem, and the puſillanimity of 
French, in about the ſpace of five hours * 
was reduced without the loſs of one Engliſhman . 
and eyer ſince it has remained in poſſeſſion of the Bri. 


tiſh crown. 


The iſland of Sark is ſmaller than that of Alderney 
not being more than ſix miles in circumference. It 
is wholly ſurrounded by rocks, fome of which riſe up 
in a perpendicular form to a prodigious height. It js 
very difficult to land in any part of it, and in ſome 
places the paſſage is ſo ſteep and narrow that not more 
than one perſon can get up at a time. [3.01 

The air of Sark is fo clear and healthy, that few of 


the - people are afflicted with diſeaſes, and many of 


them live to a great age. The ſoil is much better for 
fruit than grain, but thoſe parts laid out for paſture 
are exceeding fertile, and feed great numbers of cat- 
tle. '-Fith is alſo very plentiful, and in the rocks are 
caught abundance of wild fowl and rabbits, fo that 
the people are always furniſhed with plenty of provi- 


ſions at a very reaſonable rate. 


The number of inhabitants in this iſland is about 
300, but there is not any tawn, and only one pariſh 
church. They have a company of ſoldiers who do 
duty in 2 ſmall fort, and are conſtantly kept in it for 
the fecurity of the iſland. | 
In all civil diſputes among the people, an officer is 
choſen, with proper aſſiſtants, who meet once a week, 


hear both parties, and give their judgment, not ac- 


cording to any ſyſtem of written Jaws, but merely as 
they are able to form an opinion of right and wrong, 
according to the power of their underſtandings. The 


| whole proceſs is carried on without a ſingle line in 


writing, or one farthing of expence ; but in all crimi- 
nal caſes the offender is ſent to Guernſey, there to 
be tried and puniſhed. 

Moſt of the women and children are employed in 
knitting ſtockings, caps and waiſtcoats ; and many of 
the men. follow a ſea - faring lite, and are eſteemed ex- 
cellent ſailors. | 

They carry on ſome trade with the merchants as 
far as Briſtol, and export great quantities of fiſh, wild 
fowl, rabbits, and other articles. | | 

Before we quit theſe iſlands it may not be improper 


to relate the particulars of two important victories 


obtained by our fleets near them, at different periods, 
by which the treacherous machinations of the French 
were happily fruſtrated. | 

In the year 1692, during the time king William 
was endeavouring to humble the power of Þrnnce in 
the Low Countries, Lewis XIV. formed the ſcheme 
of ſetting the abdicated James II. on the throne of 
England. To effect this, he fitted out a large fleet 
of thips, which were ordered to rendezvous at Cher- 
burg near Cape la Hogue, and to take on board ſeve- 
ral regiments of land forces, which lay at the latter 
place under the command of the abdicated James. 

As ſoon as king Willliam was informed of the in- 
tended invaſion, he ordered a fleet of Dutch men of 
war to join the ſquadron under admiral Ruſſel, 
then lying at Spithead, which was accordingly done, 
and they ſet fail in queſt of the enemy. 

On the toth of May, about three o'clock in the 
morning, the ſcouts to the weſtward of the fleet made 
the ſignal for diſcovering ' the enemy. The admiral 
immediately gave orders for forming the line of bat- 
tle, which, by eight, was in good order, the Dutch 
ſquadron being in the van, our red ſquadron in the 
center, and the blue in the rear. | 

Monſ. Tourville, the French admiral, was aſto- 
niſhed at the ſight of the combined ſquadrons, and 
might eafily have avoided an engagement ; but hav- 
ing received poſitive orders to fight, he reſolved to 
obey them at all events, and bore down upon our fleet 
with great reſolution. About half an hour after ele- 
ven Tourville, in a firſt rate ſhip, called the Riſing 
Sun, carrying 104 guns, brought to, and began the 
tight with admiral Ruſſel, within diſtance of muſket ſhot. 
In this poſture the French admiral cor tinued about 
an hour and a half, plying his guns very briſkly ; but 
then began to tow off in great diſorder, his rigging, 


ſails, and top-ſail yard being greatly damaged. 
About 
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About noon the wind ſhifted to the north-weſt, | 


when five of the enemy's ſquadron poſted themſelves 
two a- head, and three a-ſtern of their admiral, when 
they continued a very briſk fire till after three. The 
Engliſh admiral and his two ſeconds, captains 
Churchill and Aylmer, had all theſe ſhips to contend 
with. About four o'clock there fell ſo great a fog 
that the enemy could not be ſeen; and as ſoon as it 
cleared up the French admiral was diſcovered towing 
away to the northward Ruſſe] ranges go"; crouded 
fail after him, making ſignals to the reſt of the fleet 
to chace, While this paſſed between the admirals, 
Sir Cloudeſley Shovel had got to the windward of 
Tourville's ſquadron, and engaged them, but the fog 
becoming thicker than before, they were obliged to 
come to an anchor: the weather, however, ſoon after 
clearing up, the French followad their flying admiral, 
while the Engliſh purſued them with all the fail they 
could ſet. Soon after the blue ſquadron of the Eng- 
liſh fell in again with the enemy, and engaged them 
about three quarters of an hour, when the latter, af- 
ter loſing four ſhips, bore away for Conqueſt-road. 
In this ſhort action admiral Carter was mortally 
wounded ; but on his leaving the deck, he requeſted 
his lieutenant to fight the ſhip as long as ſhe would 
ſwim. 

The next day proved ſo dark and foggy, that it was 
eight o'clock before the Engliſh diſcovered the ene- 
my's fleet, when a general chace began, the French 
crouding away to the weſtward ; and about four in 
the afternoon both fleets came to an anchor near Cape 
la Hogue. 

About ſeven the next morning the Engliſh reſumed 
the chace with all the ſucceſs they could defire. At 
eleven the French admiral ran his ſhip aſhore near 
Cherbourg, where ſhe was burnt, together with the 
Admirable, a ſhip of 102 guns, the Conquerant of 
80, and three others of leſſer force. Eighteen of the 
French ſhips took ſhelter in La Hogue, where thir- 
teen of them were burnt by admiral Rook, (who, at 
the ſame time, deſtroyed a great number of tranſports 
laden with ammunition) amidſt a terrible fire from 
their forts, and in fight of James's camp. 

In the mean time Sir John Aſhby, with the blue 
ſquadron, and ſeveral Dutch ſhips, purſued the reſt 
of the French fleet, which endeavoured to eſcape 
through the Race of Alderney ; but the rocks and 
ſhoals were ſo thick, and the pilots ſo unacquainted 
with the coaſt, that they could not venture to follow 
them without the moſt imminent danger of being 
daſhed to pieces. 

Beſides the Riſing Sun of 104 guns, the French 
loſt another ſhip of 102, one of go, two of 80, four 
of 76, four of 60, and two of 50 guns. Could Sir 
John Aſhby have come up with that part of the ene- 
my's fleet which took ſhelter in St. Maloes, it would, 
in a great meaſure have annihilated the power of the 
French at ſea. It muſt, however, be conlidered as 
a very ſignal victory, and has accordingly rendered 
the memories of the great men who atchieved it im- 
mortal. 

This defeat made ſuch an impreſſion on king James, 
that he wrote a molt affecting letter to the French 
king, in which he told him,“ That he had, with 
ſome conſtancy and reſolution, ſupported the weight 
of his misfortunes, ſo long as he himſelf was the on- 
ly ſufferer, but this laſt had totally overwhelmed his 
mind, and that he was become altogether comfortleſs, 
eſpecially when he reflected that his misfortunes had 
brought ſo much diſhonour on his beſt friend.” He 
therefore intreated his molt chriſtian majeſty no longer 
to concern himſelf about a prince who was born to 
misfortunes, but to permit him to retire with his fa- 
mily to ſome obſcure corner where he might ſpend the 
remainder of his days in peace. 

Lewis endeavoured to alleviate his ſorrow by a kind 
anſwer, in which he promiſed never to forſake him, 
even in the laſt and greateſt extremity. 

The other important victory obtained in theſe ſeas, 
though more to the ſouth than La Hogue, does great 
honour to the Britiſh navy, and particularly to the 
brave admiral Hawke, who commanded, 
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The great ſucceſs of our fleet in 1758 had fo redu- 
ced the navy of France, that, merely from the ſpirit 
of revenge, the French reſolved on making one bold 
puſh ; but as their whole finances were exhauſted, in 
order to obtain means for carrying their deſign into 
execution, they were obliged to oppreſs the ſubjects 
in the moſt cruel manner. 

The greateſt preparations were made by them along 
the coaſts of Normandy and Bretagne; forces were 
collected together, and ſeveral new ſhips were built. 
There was not the leaſt doubt but they intended to 
invade England, for they had provided a great num- 
ber of flat-bottomed boats at Havre de Grace and ſome 
other ports. A ſmall ſquadron was to be fitted out 
at Nunkirk, and the command given to Mr. Thurot, 
a perſon of obſcure birth, but poſſeſſed of ſuch abili- 
ties as would have done honour to the higheſt ſtation 
in the navy, It was ſuppoſed that ſquadron was in- 
tended for making a deſcent on Scotland ; but every 
thing was conducted with ſuch ſecrecy that the public 
were left merely to conjecture. Another ſquadron, 
was to make a deſcent on Ireland ; and the whole was 
to be eſcorted by M. de Conflans, who, with the 
duke de Aguillon, was then at Breſt, giving the ne- 
eeſſary orders. 

The Engliſh miniſtry, who attended to the inter- 
eſts of the nation with the greateſt integrity, took 
care to be beforehand with their enemies, A ſquadron, 
under commodore Boys, was ordered to lie oppoſite 
the harbour of Dunkirk : the fleet in Breſt was block< 
ed-up by admiral Hawke; and captain Duff watched 
Vannes, another of their ports: ſo that it ſeemed 
almoſt impoſſible for them to get their ſhips out of 
their harbours. | 

On the ſecond of July, 1759, admiral Rodney came 
to an anchor before Havre de Grace, in order to pre- 
vent the flat-bottomed boats from joining the fleet, 
and ſo fruſtrate the whole ſcheme. Next day he 
attacked the town with two veſſels, and threw ſuch 
a number of bombs into it, that moſt of their maga- 
zines were deſtroyed. The bombardment continued 
fifty hours without intermiſſion, and was ſo dreadful 


that the town was three times ſet on fire. The flat- 


bottomed boats were likewiſe ſet on fire, and continued 
burning ſix hours; ſo that it took ſeveral hundred 
men to extinguiſh it. 

The conſternation of the inhabitants was greater 
than can be imagined; many of them forſook their 
dwellings, while the military continued erecting bat- 
teries, and throwing up entrenchments ; for they 
imagined that the admiral intended to land. The 
conduct of the admiral on this occaſion ſtruck ſuch a 
terror into the French miniſtry, that they became 
divided in their councils; for they found it almoſt 
impoſſible that ever they could make a deſcent on 
England, while our navy did their duty. 

In the mean time the brave addon Boſcawen was 
ſent into the Mediterranean, to block up the har- 
bour of Toulon, where the French had a fleet under 
the command of M. de la Clue. Three Engliſh 
men of war were ſent to burn two of the French 
ſhips that guarded the mouth of the harbour; but a 
calm 2 the enemy took the advantage, and 
fired ſo briſkly that the Englith veſſels were greatly 
damaged, and the Engliſh admiral was obliged to re- 
turn to Gibraltar. The French ſeized that opportu- 
nity of getting out of the harbour, thinking to get 
through the gut of Gibraltar, without being ſeen by 
the Engliſh. Admiral Boſcawen ordered one of his 
(hips to cruize, and to keep a good look out, that he 
might have timely notice of their arrival. Accord- 
ingly, on the 17th of Auguſt, the cruizing veſſels 
brought notice to the admiral, that the French fleet 
were ſteering along the coaſt of Barbary, ſeeming as if 
they intended to pals the gut, and ſo get into the 
Ocean. The whole fleet were immediately ordered 
to weigh anchor, and get under fail : and next day, 
about two in the afternoon, they came up with the 
French; but it was ſome time longer before they could 
engage, the wind dying away. The ws admiral 
came up with M. de la Clue, in a large French firſt- 
rate called the Ocean, about four in the afternoon, 
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and the engagement began in the moſt furious man- 
ner; the French, according to their uſual cuſtom, 
aiming all their fire at our ſails and rigging. By this 
method of fighting, the Namur, admiral Boſcawen's 
ſhip, was ſo much damaged, that he was obliged to 
hoift his flag on board the Newark; and ſoon after, 
oy Centaur, a ſhip of 74 guns, ſtruck to the Eng- 
liſh. 

The French admiral ſtood in for the land, which 
admiral Boſcawen ſeeing, ordered the America and In- 
trepid to go and deſtroy his ſhip; but the French ad- 

miral ſaved them the trouble; for having one of his 
legs broke, he got on thore, and afterwards the ſhip 
ſtruck. . Admiral Boſcawen ordered her, as ſhe was 
little better than a wreck, to be ſet on fire; while he 
burnt another, and two were brought off with very 
little damage; ſo that the Engliſh obtained this im- 
portant victory with the loſs of only 56 men. 

This was a moſt fatal blow to the French, for be- 
ſides the loſs of four capital ſhips, their two fleets 
were prevented from joining; but til] they carried on 

their preparations at Breit, like broken gameſters, 
who, when they have borrowed a trifle, will venture 
all üpon it. A large body of land forces, with the 
Irith brigades, were kept in readinels in order to em- 
bark on board the tranſports ; and a train of artillery 
was to be Tent along with them. T hurot had made 
his eſcape out of the harbour of Dunkirk, in order 
to fail round the coaſt of Scotland, to divide our 
fleet, by obliging ſome of them to ſail that way; but 
all their projects were defeated by the vigilance of Sir 
Edward Hawe. 

That brave admiral continued to block up the 
harbour of Breſt, with a fleet of 23 ſhips of the line; 
while another ſquadron, under the command of com- 
modore Duff, cruized along the coaſt to keep the 
people in continual alarm, and to prevent any of 
their privateers putting out to ſea, The French mi- 
niſtry were out of all patience, becauſe of their fleet 
in Breſt lying inactive; and therefore, in the month 
of November, poſitive orders were ſent to M. de 

Conflans to make an attempt to get out. 

A great ſtorm ariſing on the coaſt, the Engliſh fleet 
were driven out to ſea, and on the 1oth of November 
they came to an anchor in Torbay road. This gave 
the French admiral an opportunity of making out of 
the harbour, his defign being to attack and deſtroy 
the ſmall ſquadron under the command of commodore 
Duff, and ſo prevent his junction with the grand 
fleet. In the mean time, the weather being more 
favourable, Sir Edward Hawke ſet ſail for his former 
Nation, and diſpatched the Coventry and Maidſtone 
frigates a head of the ſquadron, to give proper ſignals 
of the approach of the enemy. 

About ten in the morning of the 20th of November 
the Maidſtone gave the ſignal, upon which Sir Ed- 
ward ordered all the ſhips to draw near and form a- 
breaſt. The enemy were juſt at that inſtant in purſuit 


of Duff's ſquadron ; but ſeeing the Engliſh fleet, they 


Hoiſted all the fail they could, by which Duff had an 
opportunity of joining the admiral. Sir Edward or- 
dered ſeven of the ſhips to give them chace; and in 
the mean time, that no opportunity ſhould be loſt, he 
bore down upon them with the reſt of the fleet, keep- 
ing all the ſhips formed in the line of battle. 
Future ages will regard with admiration the conduct 
of the Engliſh admiral on this memorable occafion. 
The coaſt was full of rocks and ſhallows, the wind 
was blowing towards the ſhore, he had few pilots to 

ive him proper directions, and the enemy had a 
creat number of land forces. But no fear of danger 
could make him neglect that duty he owed to his 
country ; he knew that our enemies were forming 
ſchemes to make the Engliſh as abject ſlaves as them- 
ſelves; and therefore he was determined either to 
conquer or periſh in the attempt, 

The two flects came up together near the iſland of 
Belleiſle, about half an hour after two in the after— 
noon, and the engagement began between the van of 
the Engliſh and the rear of the French. The admi- 
ral in the mean time continued in purſuit oi the van, 


„ 


| 


and came up with the French admir:!'s ſhip, into 
which he poured a broad fide. Alarme French ſhi 
named the Theſee came up to the aſſiſtance of hug 
ral Conflans ſhip the Soliel ; but the Royal George 
on board of which was admiral Hawke, funk 105 
an inſtant, and every perſon on board periſhed. 
Notwithſtanding the weather was very tempeſtu— 
ous, the battle was carried on with great fury, The 
Superb, a large French ſhip, was funk ſoon after the 
Theſee, and the Formidable ftruck their colours 
The Heros, another of the French ſhips, ſubmitted. 
and came to an anchor about four in the afternoon 4 
but the ſea continued running ſo high, that the boats 
could not get up to man her. The night coming on, 


the ſhattered remains of the French fleet made their 


eſcape, except the Soliel, in which was the admiral - 
but when morning came, he diſcovered that he had 
lain all night at anchor in the midſt of the Englith 

and therefore ſlipped his cable ro make his eſcape. 
Sir Edward Hawke ordered the Eſſex to purſue her; 
but unfortunately the happened to ſtick on a land 
bank; ſo that the Vengeance, Portland and Chatham 
were ordered upon the ſame ſervice. The French ad- 
miral ſeeing no methods to be uſed in order to ſave his 
ſnip, got with his men into what boats he had, and 
then ſet her on fire; while the Englith did the ſame 
to two large ſhips which they had driven upon the 
ſand banks. ü 

Seven large ſhips of the French ſquadron were ſtill 
riding at anchor, which the Englith admiral ſeeing, 
ordered the fleet to weigh, but the weather being very 
tempeſtuous, he was a ſecond time ob iged to come 
to an anchor. The French, ſeeing nothing leſs than 
immediate deſtruction before them, threw overboard 
all their ammunition, guns and ſtores, and then took 
ſheiter in the mouth of the river Vilaine, where they 
were protected by ſeverat batteries erected for the 
purpoſe. 

In this engagement only one lieutenant and thirty- 
nine men were killed, and about 200 wounded; a 
trifling loſs, when put in competition with the amazing 
victory we obtained; by which the projected invaſion 
that had alarmed the apprehenſion of Great Britain, 
was rendered abortive, and a finiſhing blow given to 
the naval power of France. ; 

Sir Edward Hawke continued cruizing off the coaſt 
of Bretagne for a conſiderable time after he had de- 
feated Conflans, taking particular care to block up 
the mouth of the river Vilaine, that the French ſhips 
might not come out, and join the ſhattered remains 
of their ſquadron, which had found means to reach 
Rochfort. At laſt, the Engliſh admiral was recalled 
home, and gratified by his ſovereign with a conſider- 
able penſion for the courage and conduct he had fo 
often and fo eminently diſplayed in the ſervice of his 
country, 

When we reflect on the happy reſult of this engage- 
ment, together with that of the battle of La Hogue, 
we cannot help admiring that divine Providence who 
has ſo often appeared, in the mol ſignal manner, in 
favour of Britain, and the Proteſtant Religion | 

The engagement of La Hogue was undertaken by 
our natural enemies, the French, to force the ſubjects 
of Britain to become the flaves of an arb'trary, bigot- 
ed, prince, who had broke his coronation oath, ſer 
himſelf above the laws, trampled on the rights of his 
people, entertained a Nuncio from the pope in all the 
dignity of an ambaſſador, and conſequently forfeited 
his title to the crown of Britain, 

On the other hand, the French had begun their 
depredations on our fetttements in America, and had 
forced our late aged, venerable ſovereign into a war, 
while he was endeavouring to make his people happy, 
and cultivating peace with his neighbours, 

A few ſucceſſes, at firſt, elevated them to ſuch a 
degree, that they doubted not of being able in a ſhort 
time to forge chains for the ſons of treedom. But 
they found themſelves miſtaken, and in a thort ſpace 
their fleet was ſo reduced, that the whole of their 
hopes depended upon this naval engagement, 

Again Providence interpoſed in our favour, their 

mighty 
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mighty hopes vaniſhed in ſmoak, and they were obli- 


ged to fit down calmly with their loſs, after they had 
exhauſted their whole national treaſure to equip their 
fleet, and filled all Europe with the news of their con- 


quett, 


May ſuch be the reſult of all future attempts of our 


CHAP. VII. 


The S8$CTLLY 


THE Iſlands of Scilly were known to the Phcoe- 

nicians, who traded to them for tin, of which 
they produced great quantities; and fo jealous were 
thoſe adventurers left other nations ſhould ſhare this 
lucrative branch of commerce with them, that one 
of their ſhips being followed by a Roman veſſel, ra- 
ther than put into Scilly, according to deſign, ſhe ran 
on ſhore near the Land's End, and the whole crew 
had nearly periſhed. 

That theſe iſlands were firſt peopled from Cornwall 
is not to be doubted ; and it is the opinion of ſome 
very reputable writers, that they were once joined to 
England, and feparated by ſome earthquake, though 
the particulars have not been tranſmitted to us. As, 
therefore, it is not in the power of man to aſcertain 
the truth of this circumſtance, the reader mult be left 
to judge for himſelf, and to form what notion he 
thinks proper ; for where records are wanting, and 
hiſtory filent, the only foundation is probable conjec- 
ture. 

At the time the Romans were in Britain, theſe 
iſlands, as well as Cornwall, ſupplied them with great 
quantities of tin, as appears from what we are told 
by Strabo and Diodorus Siculus, who mention them 
as places to which the ſhips of the Romans failed, 
and that from ſo lucrative a branch of commerce, ma- 
ny of their merchants acquired conliderable fortunes, 

It is not known how long that branch of trade con- 
tinued to flouriſh, though moſt probably till the Ro- 
mans left the iſland ; and as the Britons and Saxons 
were long engaged in bloody and deſtructive wars, 
neither of them had time to attend domeſtic arts, or 
intereſtive employments. 

It is generally ſuppoſed, that ſome time between 
the departure of the Romans, and the Norman Con- 
queſt, ſome inundations happened in the fea, by 
which the exterior parts of Ireland underwent a very 
material change; and we learn, that in 830 a terrible 
earthquake happened in the ſouth part of that iſland, 
by which ſeveral pieces of ground, near Corke, were 


rent from the main land, and formed into ſmall | 


iſlands. At the fame time a large track of land was 
overwhelmed, and totally ſwallowed up, by which 
upwards of 1000 people loſt their lives. | 

This earthquake might probably extend to Scilly, 
and be attended with the ſame effects; for we are 
told, in the Saxon Chronicle, that in tne year 1014. 
another earthquake happened in Ireland, which ex- 
tended to Scilly, and did conſiderable damage. 

All hiſtorians are agreed, that the dreadful inunda- 
tion which happened along the ſouth toaſt of England 


— — — 


enemies to diſturb the peace of Britain ! And may the 
inhabitants of this iſland conduct themſelves in ſuch a 
manner as to have reaſon to hope for the continuance 


of that Divine Protection they have hitherto ſo con- 
ſpicuouſly experienced! 


ISLANDS 


in the reign of Edward I. extended to Cornwall, and 
undoubtedly to theſe iſlands, which, at that time, were 
not ſo far diſtant from the main land as at preſent. 

After the Danes had invaded the ſouthern parts of 
England, they frequently viſited theſe iſlands, which 
ſerved as lurking places for their ſhips till new rein- 
torcements arrived from their own country. 

In the beginning of the tenth century, king Athel- 
ſtan finding what uſe the Danes made of theſe iſlands, 
fitted out a fleet, and went to rout them; but they 
had all failed to Ireland ; in conſequence of which, ta 
prevent their landing again, he left a garriſon in the 
moſt conſiderable and populous iſland. 

From this time we do not find them mentioned till 
the Norman Conqueſt, when they were annexed to 
the county of Cornwall, and the whole tithes given 
to the monks, who, in return, were to pray for the 
ſouls of the earl of Cornwall, his lady and children. 

Theſe privileges were confirmed and enlarged by 
king John; and his ſon Henry III. ſent a governor 
to adminiſter juſtice to the inhabitants; but this ſeems 
to have been dropped in the reign of Edward I. as a 
repreſentation was made to the king of many abuſes 
which had crept in, though we are not informed 
what ſteps were taken to rectify thoſe diſorders. Pro- 
bably the king took them into his own hands, for, in 
1418, we find them granted by Henry V. to one Sir 
John Colſhall, and the ſame grant is recorded in 
1440. 

% the year 1484 Richard III. ordered an inquiſition 
to be taken of Cornwall, and another of the Scill 
Iſlands, when the latter appeared to be held from the 
king for a yearly quit rent of 40s. Fromꝭthis time till 
the reign of queen Mary they paſſed through different 
families, and again returned to the crown, when 
queen Elizabeth granted them in fee ſimple of inhe- 
ritance to Francis Godolphin, Eſq. lieutenant of 
Cornwall, who laid out great ſums in building forts 
and placing new inhabitants in them, from which time 
they have continued to flouriſh ; and at preſeat there 
are not any remains of the Antient language, all the 
inhabitants ſpeaking very good Engliſh, 


EAST. I. 
Natural Hiſlory of the SciLLy ISLANDS, 


HE air of theſe iſlands is both pure and healthy, 
the fine ſea breezes drive away all noxious va- 


| pours, and though there are ſometimes togs, yet they 


are 
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are never hurtful to the people. The ſpray of the 
fiſh is often thrown over the land during a ſtorm, 
which is of great uſe to the ground in the ſpring, and 
generally occaſions a good produce of corn, but if it 

appens in harveſt it hurts the corn, unleſs it has been 
cut down. 

The inhabitants know but little of ſickneſs or diſ- 
eaſes, for although the air has not been reckoned ſo 
good fince they began to burn kelp, yet as that weed 
does not contain any thing more noxious than a few 
particles of ſalt, ſo it has ſeldom been found to have 
any diſagreeable effect on their conſtitutions. | 

he principal diſorder, and that which proves moſt 
fatal to them, is the ſmall pox, for they have not yet 
admitted inoculation among them, for no other rea- 
fon than its having been rejected in ſome other places. 

In former times they were remarkable tor living to 
2a great age, but of late years, from the ſmugglers 
trading with them, they have been immoderately ad- 
dicted to the uſe of brandy, and other ſpirituous 
liquors, it being ſold among them ſo cheap, that the 
pooreſt perſon can purchaſe it, to the great injury of 
their health, and the loſs of the public revenue. 

In ſome of theſe iſlands the ſoil is exceding good, 
and might be improved to great advantage, were the 
people more acquainted than they are with the princi- 
ples of huſbandry. 

They have various ſorts of ſand, which makes good 
manure, but the beſt and moſt proper for the ground 
is the ſea weed, of which they can always bave plenty, 
but they are unacquainted with the means of properly 
preparing it for uſe. 

Their wheat is not ſo good as what grows in Corn- 
wall ; but they have pany of oats, rye and barley, 
which arrive at great perfection, and make up the loſs 
they ſuſtain by the badneſs of their wheat. They 
have alſo another ſort of grain, which ſeems peculiar 
to theſe iſlands, namely, a rough ſort of oats, called 
Pillar: it has a ftrong ſtalk, and the ſhell is fo thin, 
that it ſeldom wants hulling. | 

Every family has a hand-mill for grinding their 
corn, for there is but one public wind-mill in all the 
iſlands, and unleſs they have great quantities to grind, 
it will not anſwer their purpoſe to carry their grain 
thither to be ground. 

Several ſorts of fruit, particularly gooſeberries, cur- 
rants, and raſberries, are in great plenty; but neither 
apples or pears ever come to perfection. They have 
likewiſe abundance of roots and all kinds of herbs uſed 


in fallads. 


In moſt of theſe iſlands are ſprings of freſh water, 

but they have not any mineral ones, notwithſtanding 
their being ſo near Cornwall, where they are found in 
great plenty, 
- The black cattle bred in theſe iſlands are very ſmall, 
but the fleſh is good; and their horſes are of great 
ſervice both in the cart and the plough. The cattle 
graze at large, and are never houſed, for the iſlands 
being ſmall, they are eaſily taken, and in general are 
as tame as if kept in places of confinement. Part 
of the year they feed on the weeds thrown on ſhore 
by the tide ; and from their being ſo accuſtomed to it, 
if taken to other parts where that article cannot be 
procured, they will pine away, and become of little 
lervice. 

Their ſheep feed in the ſame manner as the cattle, 
and the mutton is greatly eſteemed all over Cornwall 
for having a taſte much ſuperior to that fed in richer 
paſtures. ; 

Rabbits are ſo numerous that they turn to conſi- 
derable advantage, and great numbers of goats might 
feed on the rocks where the ſheep cannot climb, but 
at preſent they have not any of thoſe animals. 

Wild fowl of various kinds are exceeding plentiful 
in all theſe iſlands ; but they have not any ſinging 
birds, which may probably ariſe from their being 
frightened away by, thoſe of a larger ſize. | 

Poultry is exceeding plentiful, and although the 
ſupply the people of Cornwall with thoſe, and other 
natural productions of the iſlands, yet proviſions of 


all kinds are very reaſonable, 
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There are not any venomus creatures to be found 
in theſe iſlands ; but they have a ſort of flies called 
by the ſailors Cock-roches, which are very trouble- 
ſome in a hot ſeaſon, and in the nights will come 
from their lurking holes, and devour great quantities 
of proviſions. They are of a — colour, with 
four wings, and generally about four inches long, 
though ſome are leſs and ſome more. Two of thele 
inſects are preſerved in the Britiſh Muſeum : they are 
eſteemed great curiofities on account of their being 
found in theſe iſlands, and, except in the Weſt Indies, 
are ſcarce known in any other part of the world. 

The fiſhery is carried on in theſe iſlands to very 
great advantage, but it is ſtil] capable of improve- 
ments, and might contribute much towards reducing 
the price of proviſions in the weſt of England, and 
be a ſource of great riches to the inhabitants. 

Their ling is greatly eſteemed all over England, and 
they take great numbers of cod and pilchards, which 
are ſold to the dealers in Cornwall, who ſend them 
abroad to the Roman catholic countries, by which 
many of them acquire conſiderable fortunes. 

During the ſeaſon they take prodigious numbers of 
mackarel, with many other kinds of fiſh, particularly 
ſoles, turbots, and thornbacks, the latter of which 
are in general exceeding large. 

As each of theſe iſlands contain but little ground, 
their huſbandry cannot be extenſive : however, it an- 
ſwers the purpoſe of ſupplying their wants, which 
is more than can be ſaid of ſome richer ſoils ; but 
their principal employment, eſpecially for ſome years 
paſt, has been burning of ſea weed to make kelp for 
the glaſs-houſes, and alſo for making ſoap and allum. 
It is generally gathered during the ſummer, and being 
bound up in {mall truſſes, like hay, it is burnt till the 
whole ſolid particles become congealed, when it is 


ſent to various places, but particularly to Briſtol, In 


order to keep it pure from any mixture of ſand, they 
dig a pit in the ground, and having faced it with 


| ſtones, ſet fire to the kelp with which it is filled, ſo 


that the liquid runs below, and leaves the aſhes 
above. While it continues burning they feed it with 
freſh weeds, of which they have always plenty at hand, 
and when the pit becomes quite red, and there is no 
room to hold more, they turn round the embers with 
iron poles, till the aſhes being ſeparated from the ſolid 
particles, the latter has the appearance of the moſt ſo- 
lid glaſs ; and when cold enough to be handled, it is 
--— xo to make way for more, till the whole is mel- 
ted. 

There are many different kinds of kelp, ſome of 
which produce more glaſs than others; but the com- 
mon practice is, to burn it as they gather it without 
ſeparating the good from the bad. This cuſtom is 
attended with two advantages, namely, that of pre- 
venting diſputes among the people about their right 
of taking it in particular places, and enabling them 
to ſell the bad with the good. It is generally ſold for 
about 408. per ton, and thoſe who are expert in ga- 
thering and burning it, will get from two to three 
pounds per month. 

The inhabitants of theſe iſlands differ but little in 
their manners and cuſtoms from thoſe of Cornwall, 
only that they are leſs acquainted with the world, and 
ſeldom guilty of any vices, eſpecially thoſe of an 
odious nature. The men are ſtrong and healthy, 
much inured to hardſhips, and well acquainted with 
fiſhing and fowling. The women are induſtrious, 
and much taken notice of by thoſe who vilit the 
iſlands for their care of their children, and ſtrict atten- 
tion to domeſtic uſes. 

They all ſpeak good Engliſh, for about the latter 
end of the laſt century the old inhabitants had ſo 
dwindled away, that there were not above an hundred 
left in all the iſlands, which induced the lord Godol- 
phin to ſend Engliſh people to ſettle in them, and at 
preſent their number is not leſs than fifteen hundred. 

The greateſt difficulty they labour under is the 
want of a proper number of clergymen, there being 
only one to officiate in all the iſtands. This is of great 


diſadvantage to the poor people, who, from ſuch — 
te 
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fect, are little acquainted with the principles of reli- 
ion. | 
" When we reflect on the importance of theſe iſlands 
to Great Britain, we cannot help wiſhing that they 
were more attended to by the legiſlature, eſpecially as 
they muſt always be of great ſervice to ſuch (hips as 
paſs through the channel, whether they are going out 
or returning home. Many of the homeward-bound 
ſhips that have been on long voyages put into Scilly 
for freſh water and proviſions, as well as to give the 


fick an opportunity of receiving the benetit of the freſh. 


air, by which the lives of many are frequently preſeryed 

that would be otherwiſe loſt. | er er 
But theſe iſlands are of ſtill greater importance in 

times of war, for as all ſhips'that paſs from one ehan- 


nel to the other are obliged to come this way, privateers 


might be kept in the different ports, who would not 
only ſeize the enemy's merchant ſhips, but be read 
to aſſiſt ſuch of our own as might happen to be in dil 
* ba mans 
They ſhould, likewiſe, in times of war, have a 
proper garriſon, to which ſome of the inhabitants, 
trained to military diſcipline, might be added, Who 
would be ready, on every occaſion, to prevent the 


enemy from furniſhing themſelves with a freſh ſupply | 


of proviſions. 


Theſe things ſhould certainly be attended to by 
thoſe m whom the.power.of doing them is inveſted ; 


for certainly the ſame attention which is ſhewn to the 
capital ſhould,.in a proportionate degree, extend to 
the moſt remote parts of the Britiſh dominions. 


i. 


Topographical Deſcription of the SciLLY ISLANDS. 


THESE iſlands are ſeated in the Dioceſe of Exeter 
and province of Canterbury... They are many 
in number, but ſome of them are uninhabited, and 
others only naked rocks: we ſhall therefore only 
mention thoſe that contain any thing worthy the no- 
tice of a traveller. | F 


ST. Mary's ISLAND. ,. 


This iſland is not only the largeſt, but the beſt cul-, 
tivated, and by far the moſt populous. of the whole. 
It is about ten miles in circumference, and contains 
at leaſt fix hundred inhabitants. I; 

In this iſland are two villages, diſtinguiſhed by the 
names of the Orn and New Towns. That called 
the Old Town was formerly of conſiderable repute, 
but it has long ſince fallen to decay, and is at preſent 
only inhabited by a few fiſhermen. } . 

Near this village is the church, a handſome ſtrue- 
ture, built in the form of a croſs ; but it has not an 
ſteeple, only two turrets for ſmall bells. All the 
children of the other iſlands are brought to this church 
to be baptized, and here the inhabitants are married, 
but they bury their dead near their own houſes, 

At a ſmall diſtance from the church is a houſe be- 
longing to the earl of Godolphin, It is a "uy hand- 
ſome ſtructure, but has received ſome injury from its 
not having been frequented by the poſſeſſor for ſome 
years paſt. , 

Nearly oppoſite this houſe is a ſmall iſland covered 
with graſs, and in the center of it are ſeveral Jarge 
ſtones, lying in an irregular manner, as if thrown 
from their original poſition. They are called by the 
people Kans; but the right name is a kairn, which 
ſignifies a heap of large ſtones. 

In the neighbourhood of the Old Town was for- 
merly a ſtrong caſtle, built by one of the earls of 
Cornwall ; but only ſome parts of the walls now re- 
main. Whether it was deſtroyed by an enemy, or in 
conſequence of orders from one of our kings, is not 
certain ; but it does not appear to have been done by 
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the people of the iſland, becauſe moſt of their houſes 
are built of turf and covered with thatch, and if it 
had been done, by them, ſome of the houſes would 
have been probably built with the materials. 

By the dreadful ſtorm which happened in the year 
1744, a large piece of ground in the neighbourhood 


ot this village was entirely overflowed, and the har- 


bour much damaged; but it was afterwards repaired 
at the gxpence of the earl of Godolphin. | 
The New Town is ſituated about a mile from the 
Old Town. It is built in a peninſula, ſurrounded 
by a bay and ſtrong perpendicular rocks, ſo that it 
would be a very difficult matter for an enemy to take 


1 it, ; 


On the eaſtern point of the peninſula is Sr AR Cas- 
TLE, a {mall fort, built in the reign of queen Eliza- 


| beth. It is ſurrounded by a ſtrong ſtone wall, on 


which are planted ſeveral guns; and in it is always 
kept a company of ſoldiers, who do duty under a cap- 
tain and lieutenant. The governor's houſe, with the 
barracks, are all fitted up in the neateſt manner; and 
there are good ſtore-houſes, with a parade large 
enough for the exerciſing of five hundred men. It is 
well ſupplied with proviſions, and near it is the cuſ- 
tom-houle, built under the lines of the fort. 

At a ſmall diſtance from the fort is Mount Hor- 
LEs, formerly a ſtrong caſtle, but the greateſt part of 
it has been demoliſhed; and near it are ſeveral houſes, 
the beſt built of any in the iſland, A 

In the year 1750 the earl of Godolphin laid out 
I 1001. in building a harbour, which is of great ſervice 
to the place; for there being ſixteen feet depth of 
water, ſhips of 150 tons burthen can lay in it with 
ſafety during the greateſt ſtorm. It is 430 feet long, 
and 20 broad, all faced with ſtone, and much ſuperior 
wal ag harbours of ſome conſiderable towns in Corn- 
wall. 

Beſides this, there are ſeveral other harbours in 
this iſland, ſome of which are capable of admitting 
large veſſels z, but as the many ſmall rocks, at low 
water, are dangerous to the ſhipping, few will enter 
into them, . unleſs, conducted by a pilot. 

Round the iſland are many different bays, all of 


which are exceeding commodiaus.z but the entrances 


to them are equally dangerous as thoſe to the harbours, 
for which reaſon, in ſtormy weather, it is uſual for 
the captains to take on board at leaſt one of the inha- 
bitants, who are ſo well acquainted with theſe parts, 
that few accidents happen to thoſe veſſels placed un- 
der their direction. | | 

Along the ſhores of this iſland were ſeveral fortifi- 
cations, thrown up in former times to prevent the 
landing of an enemy; but they are at preſent all in 
ruins, It does not appear at what time or by whom 
they were erected : the people ſay it was by order of 
Oliver Cromwell, but that muſt be wrong, for they 
are certainly of much greater antiquity. 

In ſome part of this iſland, on a lofty eminence, are 
the remains of. a fort, built by the Danes. It is cal- 
led the Giant's Caſtle, which epithet it obtained 
from the idle notions of the vulgar, who aſcribed all 
ſtupendous ſtructures to be formed either by giants 
or devils. One part of the rock on which it ſtood is 
ſurrounded by a deep ditch, and the other by a ſtrong 
wall of a 0 thickneſs. It was probably de- 
ſigned by the Danes as a retreat from the Saxons, in 
caſe they ſhould be cut off from their ſhips; and cer- 
tainly it muſt have been a place of great ſtrength in 
thoſe times, eſpecially if they had plenty of provi- 
ſions. | 

At a ſmall diſtance from this fort are the ruins of a 
Druidical temple, confiſting of nine long ſtones pla- 
ced on a ſquare platform, but not uniform, and the 
tops are hollowed in the form of baſons. Near theſe 
ſtones is one of a prodigious ſize fallen down, but 
whether it belonged to the others, or was placed there 
for any other purpoſe, is not certainly known ; but 
the common opinion is, that it was the pillar to which 
the victim was faſtened. The platform upon which 
theſe ſtones are placed is cut out of the ſolid rock, and 
in many different parts of it are baſons, formed with 
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great art, in the ſame manner as thoſe on the top of | 


the nine ſtones before-mentioned, 

There are many other Druidical monuments m 
this iſland, from whence it is reaſonable to imagine, 
that the antient inhabitants were of the ſame religion 
as thoſe of Cornwall. 

Not far from the laſt mentioned ruins are thirteen 
ſtone baſons, each about four feet in diameter, and 
conſtrued in ſuch a manner as to communizate the 
water to two larger ones placed below. Near them 
is a ſtone twelve feet broad and thirty feet high, which 
riſes in the form of a pyramid, and is ſeen at a conſi- 
derable diſtance. | 3 

In the ſame neighbourhood are many prodigious 
ſtones placed upon ſmaller ones, where the Druids 
uſed to ſacrifice, it being the notion of thoſe idolaters, 
that after a thing was once conſecrated to a ſacred uſe, 
it ought never to touch the ground. | 

The art, as well as ſtrength, that muſt have been 
uſed in raifing thefe ſtones' is really amazing ; and if 
Pagans were at fo. much labour and expence to raiſe 
altars to falfe gods, how much ought chriſtians to 
adore that infinite mercy which has delivered them 
from fuch darkneſs, and be more earneſt in the wor- 
ſhip of the true God ! 7 

eſides theſe monuments of Druidical worthip, 
there are many of the tombs, or, as they afe called, 
Barrows, in which the remains of thoſe idolaters, 
were interred. Some of them are in caves, and others 
on hills, but moſtly in the ſame form, and generally 
near their places of worſhip. Nothing is more natu- 
ral for thoſe who believe the immortality of the foul, 
than to defire that their bones may be laid in or near 
thoſe places which they confidered as facred ; and as 
human inventions will always creep into the moſt di- 
vine inſtitutions, we may naturally aſcribe to that no- 
tion our preſent practice of burying in church- 

rds. | 5 

The funeral monuments of the Druids were all 
conſtructed with great art, but thoſe which remain in 
this iſland could only be for perſons of high rank, 
the poor not being able to defray ſo conſiderable an 
expence. The ourfide is furrounded' with a circle of 
large ftones, and the intermediate ſpace, near where 
the body was depoſited, is filled up with fmaller 
ſtones, burnt clay and earth, which, by its natural 
heat, muſt have ſoon reduced the carcaſe to a dry ſkele- 
Jon. Flat ſtones were alſo laid over them, and from 
the great pains beſtowed on them, we may reaſonably 
infer, that in all ages human nature is the fame, and 
and a love to reve, As well as honour, the remains 
of our relations, has a predominant ſway with all 
mankind. 2 

Some years ago ſeyeral of theſe funeral monuments 
were opened: in on Ane the cavity — * wy 
body had been depofited was almoſt empty, only that 
in ſome parts were found bones, but 0 W ee 
ſumed, that it was difficult to determine whether they 
belonged to human or brute creatures. This is not 
to be wondered at when we conſider the time which 
they laid in the ground, and the heat of the materials 
of which the tomb itſelf was compoſed. Like the 
tombs uſed by the people in the preſent age, thoſe 
Yepulchres ſeem to have been family repoſitories, and 
were probably uſed for that purpoſe many ages. 

Itis reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that in ſome of theſe the 
Druids were buried with their wives and children, 
for although they were idolaters, yet they ſeem to 
have been more natural in their conception than the 

apiſts, for they allowed the prieſts to marry. The 
Pagan Romans improved upon the barbarous notions 
of the Celtic nations, and thoſe who are acquainted 
with the claffic authors will find many of the maxims 
of the church of Rome bear a ſtriking reſemblance to 


the principles of religion which were practiſed by the 


Pagans. 

he beſt reaſon that can be given why, in many 
of the iſlands we have treated of, there are ſtil] to be 
found fo many remains of idolatry, is, that the 
Druids, who were a ſet of impoſtors, choſe thoſe 


places where they might inſtruct their novices in the 
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whole myſtery of iniquity, without divulging the ſe- 
cret to their . Wickednefs Sg 2 
light, it does not chuſe to be ſeen, it cannot bear the 
teſt of publie enquiry, and therefore no places could 
be more proper for carrying on their ſchemes than 
unfrequented iſlands. 

It does not appear, either from Cæſar, or an 
other author, that the Druids worthipped Images, 
but that might be owing to their not properly under- 
ſtanding what the Druids uſed for images, becauſe we 
meet with ſeveral ſtones in this iſland placed in ſo ſin- 
gular a manner, that unleſs they were uſed as objects 

ip, it was difficult to make any thing of 
them. The Roman idols were carved with art, and 
therefore they imagined that thoſe of all other nations 
ought to be executed in the ſame manner; but a diſ- 


| cernin perſon will eaſily imagine, that thoſe who are 


fond of idolatry may worſhip a rude ſtone with as true 


a devotion as a ſtatue done by Appelles, or any of the 


works of the creation, as the ſun, moon, ſtars, &c. 
wherefore, there is no reaſon to doubt but the Druids 
worſhipped images as well as their heathen neigh- 
bours, Wougt the form might be different, _ 

In this iſland are many ſpots of ground well culti- 
vated, and the whole is divided into fifteen farms, 
befides many ſmall cottages, the inhabitants of which 
are chiefly fiſhermen. 8 

We muſt not quit this iſland without taking ſome 
riotice of the death of Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, whoſe 
life the reader will find in our Biography of Norfolk. 

In the year 1707 Sir Cloudeſley was ſent to com- 
mand a fleet of ſhips in the Mediterranean, to bom- 
bard Toulon, in revenge for the ravages committed 
by the Frenah in Piedmont and Savoy, and particu- 
larly , for their having plundered and burnt Turin. 
The admiral executed' his orders in conjunction with 
the allied army, who fired at the fame time from the 
land, and having taken the ſick and wounded on 
board, he ſet fail for England, and proceeded on his 
voyage, without meeting with any accident, till the 
night of the 22d bf Oddober, when the weather being 
exceeding foggy, ſome of the officers repreſented to 
him that it would be beſt to lay at anchor till morning, 
as they could not be far from land ; but whether he 
diſregarded their advice, or his own men diſobeyed 
his orders, certain it is that his ſhip kept on her way, 
and was daſhed to pieces on one of the rocks of this 
iſland, and goo men, beſides the admiral, his two 
nnd and ſome other perſons of diſtinction, all pe- 
riſhed, | 

The Eagle and Romney were both caſt away at the 
fame time, without one of the crew being ſaved ; and 
the Firebrand ſtruck on a rock, but the captain and 
twenty - four of the men got into the long boat and 
were happily ſaved. | 6 

The loſs of ſo many uſeful men, and one of the 
braveft admirals that ever commanded the Britiſh na- 
vy, was ſenſibly felt by the public, nor was the go- 
vernment ungrateful to the memory of Sir Cloudeſſey. 
The body of the admiral was caſt aſhore and ſtripped 
by the people, Who buried it in the ſand, but being 
found, it was brought to London, and after lying 
fome time in fate, was interred with great funeral 
pomp in Weftminſter-abbey. A handſome monument 
was likewiſe erected to his memory at the public ex- 
pence. On the baſe of it is repreſented the ſhip Aſ- 
ſociation, in which he ſailed and was loſt, ftriking cn 
a rock; and on the other parts are the figures of ſome 
of his fellow-ſufferers in all the agonies of diſtreſs. 
The inſcription, which is very expreſſive of the gra- 
titude the people entertained for his ſervices, runs 
thus : 


Sir Cloudefley Shovel, knight, rear admiral of 
« Great Britain, 'and admiral and commander of 
the fleet, the juſt reward of his long and faith- 

& ful ſervices. He was deſervedly beloved of 

<« his country, and efteemed, though dreaded 

& by the enemy, who had often experienced his 
conduct and courage. Being ſhip- wrecked on 

« the rocks of Scilly, in his voyage from TG 
on, 


o 
« mented by all, but eſpecially by the ſea-faring 
c part of the nation; to whom he was a gene- 
c rous patron, and a worthy example. His body 
«© was rg on the ſhore, and buried with others 
« in the fand ; but being ſoon after taken up, 
„ was placed under this monument, which his 
« royal miſtreſs had cauſed to be erected to 
«© commemorate his ſteady loyalty, and extraor- 
4 dinary virtues.” | 


The TsLand of Sr. Acxes. 


This ifland is ſituated about three miles from St. 
Mary's. It is exceeding fertile and well cultivated, 
but there is no freſh water, except what the inhabit- 
ants fetch in their boats from the neighbouring iſlands, 
or what is preſerved in cifterns during the rainy ſea- 
ſons, which frequently becomes putrid, and conſe- 
quently not fit for uſeQ. nM 

There are fome druidical monuments in this iſland; 
but the principal thing that attracts the notice of a 
traveller is the light-houfe; erected on a lofty emi- 
nence, from whence'there is a moſt extenſive proſ- 

et. Tt is fifty-one feet in height, and furrounded 

y a fine gallery, with ſafh windows eleven feet two 
inches high, and three feet two inches broad. On 
the ground floor of the gallery is a platform of bricks, 
with a grate, in which a fire is kept conſtantly burning 
during the night. The lanthorn is wholly of timber 
and glaſs, finiſhed in the moſt curious manner, and 
over it is a canopy, on the ſides of which are iron 
funnels to convey away the ſmoak. The coals are 
drawn up by a windlafs to a trap door, and thence 
conveyed to a place appointed for their reception, the 
cinders and aſſies being diſcharged through a wooden 
pipe that conveys them to the bottom, Where they are 


received in a gutter made for the purpoſe. The whole 


ſtructure is painted white, and being fityated on ſuch 
an eminence; it is ferviceable for the direction of ſhips 
as well by day as by night. Nothing can contribute 


more to the ſafety of the ſhipping: than. this rucure, 1 
in theſe ſeas ſinee it 


and few accidents have happen 
was erected. i 


At preſent there are about fifty families-in this || 
iſland ; but in Leland's time there were only five, af 


of whom, he. ſays, were drowned in returning from 
a marriage feaſt at St. Marys. 
In the center of the iſland is a ſmall chapel, where 


the pariſh-clerk reads prayers, and part of a printed 
people on Sundays; for as there is but 
one clergyman for all the iſlands, he only viſits ſome , 


ſermon to the 


'of them once in the year. | 
G U E W 


Is 2 ſmall ifland, and remarkable only for eontain- 
ing ſome druidical ſtones, with ſeveral funeral monu- 
ments. 

Between this iſland and St. Agnes is a large ſand 
bank, which is ſeldom covered with water, except 
during violent ſtorms occaſioned by weſterly winds. 


ANNE T. 


This is a long narrow iſland, ſituated at a ſmall 
diſtance from the laſt mentioned. In it are many 
fone baſons made in the ſame manner as thoſe alrea- 
dy deſcribed in our account of St. Mary's ; but it 
does not contain any inhabitants, being partly cover- 
ed with rocks, and the reſt uſed for paſture. It ap- 
pears to have been larger in former times, and was 
probably joined to the others; for at low water have 
been diſcovered the foundations of houſes, with ſome 
remains of antiquity. 
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© Jon, the 22d day of October, 1707, at night, | 
in the 57th year of his ages his fate was la- 


TRE S CA W. 


This iſland is ſituated to the weſt of Annet, and 
contains about forty families. It is exceeding fertile, 


and upon the whole is one of the moſt agreeable ſpots 


that can be imagined. 


At the place where boats land are the remains of 
an antient caſtle, which, from the extent, appears to 
have been originally a very ſtrong and ſpacious for- 
treſs. It is built on a rock, and the front next the 
land has been ſecured by a deep trench, the greateſt 
part of which is now fitted up. - 

On one part of the ruins of this caſtle a ſmall fort 
was erected in the year 1740, and guns placed on it; 
but as no garriſon is kept in it, the ſtructure is falling 
to decay. The different apartments have been well 
——. arid the guard room'is arched with free- 

one. ö 

About a quarter of a mile from this fort is the 
church, a building of great antiquity,” but it does not 
contain any thing that merits particular deſcription. 
Near it are ſome druidical ſtones, and ſeveral curious 
caves cut in the rocks. 

In one part of this iſland are'the ruins of an abbey, 
founded in the tenth century, and enriched by ſome 
of the earls of Cornwall after the Norman Coriqueft. 
The greater part of the ſtructure has fallen down, but 
the church belonging to it is ſtill ſtanding, and uſed 
ns a burying-place, the people eſteeming it more ſa- 
cred than any other ſpot in the iſland. The eaſt end 
of the choir is euriouſly carved, but the floor has been 
= up to make room for the graves of the inhabit- 
ants. 

At a ſmall diſtance from the ruins of the abbey is a 
beautiful piece of clear water, about half a mile long 
and a furlong broad, where the monks enjoyed the 
diverſion of fiſhing, and the ſides of it are finely ſhad- 
ed with camomile and evergreens. 

In many parts of this iſland are till to be ſeen the 
remains of tin pits that have not been worked for 
many years; and there is a rock with a cave in it ſur- 


rounded by a'ditch, which was probably uſed by the 


Druids as one of their private receſſes, 
| ST « HELENS, 


T his iſland is ſituated not more than a furlong 


from Treſcaw, and contains one of the oldeſt Chril- 


tian churches to be met with inthe Britiſh dominions. 
It is not above thirty-ſix feet long and fourteen broad, 
with two ſide ifles, in euch of which are two windows 
formed in the moſt ruſtie manner; and there is a 


| ſtone jutting out like a platform, on which it is ſup- 


poſed, by ſome, the image of the ſaint ſtood to whom 
it was dedicated. If this conjecture be true, the ſtone 
muſt have been placed there long after the church was 
founded, for it is undoubtedly much older than image 
worſhip, which was not known in England till the 
latter end of the eighth, or the beginning of the ninth 
century. It is probable ſome prieſts or monks uſed 
to reſide near this church, for there are ſtill the re- 
mains of ſome houſes built in the form of cloiſters. 

In former times ſuperſtition even brought pilgrims 
to viſit this iſland, from whence we may reaſonably 
ſuppoſe that the prieſts had got ſome precious relics, 


which they pretended could cure moſt kinds of dif- 


eaſes, 
NORTH-WETHAL. 


In this iſland are many ſtone baſons and ſevera] 
druidical monutnents. It is uninhabited, and the 
whole does not conſiſt of more than ten acres of land, 
which are uſed for paſture. 

One of the monuments in this Hland is a funeral 

one, 
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one, and called the Tomlen. It conſiſts of a large 
ſtone ſurrounded by artificial ineloſures, and has un- 


doubtedly been the burying- place of ſome dignified || 


ſon. 
Near this iſland is a ſmaller one, called TEAN, 


which is alſo-uninhabited z but the ground affords 
excellent paſturage for cattle. 


ST. MARTIN'S. 


This iſland contains about twenty families, who 
have been all ſettled. here fince the beginning of the 
preſent century, for before that time it was uninha- 
bited. They are all related to ach other, and are ex- 
ceeding ſhy of admitting ſtrangers among them. 
They have a ſmall neat church, and a ſafe harbour 
for their boats. The people are very induſtrious, 
and have ſo well cultivated the ground, that it affords 
them a ſufficient plenty of moſt of the neceffaries of 
life. | 

Druidical monuments are as. numerous in this 
iſland as either of the others, particularly burying- 


places, which ſerves to illuſtrate what Pliny ſays, when | 


ſpeaking of the northern nations, that they rather choſe 
to inter their dead in iſlands than on the continent. 
On a lofty eminence, at the eaſt end of the iſland, 
is a building called the Tower of St. Martin's. It is 
about forty feet high, and, being plaiſtered over with 
lime ſerves as an excellent mark for ſeamen. Within 


it is a ſtone ſtair-caſe leading to the top, from whence | 


there is an extenſive proſpect over a great part of the 
ocean on one ſide, and the county of Cornwall on the 
other. | 8 

Great quantities of kelp are burnt in this iſland, 
which brings conſiderable ſums of money to the 
people; but their principal employment is agricul- 
ture. 270! | 


BREHAR. 


This iſland is ſituated ro the north of the laſt men- 
tioned, and has only a few-poor cottages, with a ſmall 
chapel, near which are the remains of an intrench- 
ment. 

The whole of this iſland is ſo mountainous and 
barren, that, except in a few places, it cannot be cul- 
tivated to any degree of perfection. 

On one of the rocks are ſtill viſible the remains of 
© an antient caſtle, but we have not any accounts by 
whom it was built, though moſt probably by one of 
the earls of Cornwall ſoon after the conqueſt. The 
walls are exceeding thick, and it appears to have been 
a place of very great ſtrength. 

Here is a good harbour, where ſhips of confiderable 
burthen may lie with the greateſt ſafety. 

In many parts of this iſland are the ruins of dru- 
idical temples, and ſome others ſuppoſed to have 
been places of worſhip uſed by the Phœnicians. There 
are alſo many barrows, or funeral monuments, moſt 
of which are in a circular form, and in ſuch as have 
been opened _ found the remains of bones, almoſt 
reduced to aſhes. | 

At low water there is a paſſage on foot from this 
iſland to a group of looſe ſtones piled up in the form 
of a pyramid. It is called Hangman-iſland, becauſe, 
during the civil wars in the laſt century, ſome ſoldiers 
belonging to the parliament, who had mutinied, and 
refuſed to obey their officers, were hanged here by the 
ſentence of a court-martial. | | | 


There are not at preſent above ten or twelve fami- 


lies in Brehar, for it is reckoned the moſt barren of 
all the Scilly Iflands, and ſcarce affords enough to 
ſupport the inhabitants. 
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ſouth of Brehar. It riſes up in the ſhape of two 
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pyramids, and is fo clearly ſeen at a conſiderable diſ- 
tance, that it is of infinite ſervice to ſeamen. From 
the. firſt view, and even on approaching near it, a 
ſtranger would ſuppoſe it to be only a barren rock, but, 
on entering it, the ſcene changes, and preſents a view 
of fine paſture fields and encloſures well cultivated. 

This iſland appears to have been much larger in 
former times than at preſent; for at low water, after 
ſpring tides, are ſeen the ruins of houſes, which is 


not to be wondered at, when we conſider its ſitu- 
ation in the ſea, and the various ſtorms to which ir 


muſt, in common. with the reſt of the iſlands, have 
been ſubject in a long courſe of years. 

At low water the people vals on foot from this 
iſland to Treſcaw and Brehar ; and in the courſe of the 
paſſage are ſeen the remains of incloſures, and ſuch 
other things as ſerve. to ſnew that theſe iſlands have 
undergone ſome very ſingular revolutions, of which 
hiſtory is ſilent, . though the moſt likely opinion is, 
that they have been ſeparated by an earthquake. 

The two ſmall hills on this iſland are covered with 
graſs, and nothing can be more delightful than the 
proſpect they command. The remains of druidical 
ſuperſtition are here very numerous, and there are 
ſeveral of their ſepulchral monumeats ſtill preſerved, 
and called by the E Giants Caves. 

There are but few families in this iſland, and moſt 
of them are employed either in fiſhing or making kelp, 
by which they procure a comfortable ſubſiſtence, and 
live on the moſt friendly terms with the inhabitants 
of the other iſlands. 


ARTHUR 


Is a ſmall iſland, fituated at a ſmall diſtanee from 
Sampſon. In it are ſeveral funeral monuments, and 
ſome ruins of druidical ſuperſtiton; but it is not in- 
habited, being only uſed for paſture. 

At ſome {diſtance from Arthur are about 20 ſmall 
iſlands, called the eaſter iflands ; but neither of them 
wy inhabited, nor do they contain any thing remark- 


The laft iſland we have to mention is that which 
gives name to the whole, for as the Greeks called 
them Caſſiterides, and the Romans Sigdeles, ſo the 
moderns call them Scilly, though the iſland of that 
name, which lies much nearer than the others to 
Cornwall, is only a barren rock, and ſcarce affords a 
place for the birds to build their neſts, much leſs for 
people to inhabit, 
ither this iſland muſt have been formerly joined 
to the others, or from its being near to Cornwall, 
and ſeen from the Land's End, it might become in 
time common for the people to call all thoſe beyond 
it by the ſame name. This laſt is a very probable 
conjecture, and is corroborated by the Romans cal- 
ling the Iſle of Man by the ſame name as Mona, or 
Angleſea, for no other reaſon, that we can find, but 
becauſe it was ſituated a few leagues beyond it in the 
ſea. | 


CONCLUSION. 


The Britiſh Iſlands we have now ſurvey'd, 
Deſcrib'd each City, and each Town portray d; 
Giv'n to the Traveller a modern Clue, 

With Eaſe a pleaſing Journey to purſue. 

Here each antiquity explain'd ye find, 

To charm the Soul, and captivate the Mind. 
Here each Improvement's to the Reader ſhewn, 
Whether of foreign Growth, or of our own. 
In Miniature you in this Volume ſee 

A Land of Health, and Wealth, and Liberty ; 
And, by Experience, wiſely learn to prize 

A Realm, which others view with envious Eyes. 
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Ald, a river in Suffolk, 92 
Aldborough, town of, deſcribed, 96 
Alderney, iſland of, 827 
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a fine yew tree there, ib. 
Alferton in Derbyſhire, town of, deſcribed, 107 
Alford, town of, 531 
Alfred the Great, life of, 379 
Allen, Thomas, life of, 124 
Alloa, town of, deſcribed, 761 
i — fine ſeatof the family of Mar, ib. 
Alnwick, in Northumberland, 602 : 
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more, king of Scotland, and his ſon, were killed, ib. 
ſingular cuſtom at, 603 
Althorp, the ſeat of earl Spencer, 195 
Alton Caſtle, in Staffordſhire, deſcribed, 120 
Ambleſide, town of, its antient and preſent ſtate, 622 
Ambreſbury in Wiltſhire, 393 
Ampthill in Bedfordſhire, 215 
Anderſon, Sir Edmund, life of, 536 
Andover, town of, deſcribed, 357 
Andrews (St.) city of, its antient and preſent ſtate, 756 
univerſity of, 758 
Angleſea, deſcription of, 669 
Anker, a river in Leiceſterſhire, 163 
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Annet, iſland of. deſcribed, 835 
Antoninus's Wall deſcribed, 763 
Appleby, town of, 620 
Appledore, antiquity and preſent ſtate of, 26 
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Ardkinleſs, the ſeat of Sir James Campbell, 772 

Argyleſhire deſcribed, 771 

Arthur, king, ſome account of his life, 504 

's Round Table, deſcription of, 621, 680 

— — [ſland of, 836 

Arun, a river in Suſſex, 42 

Arundel, a town in Suſſex, deſcribed, 45 

Arran, iſland of, 812 

Aſaph (St.) its antient and preſent ſtate, 685 

Aſbeſton, found in Angleſea, 67 2 

Aſhby de la Zouch, town of, deſcribed, 165 

Aſhborn, a town in Derbyſhire, 105 

Aſhburton, its antient and preſent itate, 480 

Aſhford, in Kent, 32 

Aſhmole, Elias, lite of, 125 

Aſking, town of, deſcribed, 569 

Aſtley, John de, life of, 180 

Aſton, a village in Berkſhire, bloody battle at, between the 
Saxons and Danes, 378 

Sir Thomas, life of, 643 

Aftroites, or Star Stones, found in Glouceſterſhire, 407 

Atkins, Sir Robert, life of, 421 

Attleborough, town of, deſcribed, 513 

Athelney, iſland of, 455 

Atherſton on the Stour, in Warwickſhire, 177 

Atterbury, Dr. Francis, life of, 227 

Avon, a river in Warwickſhire, 172 

Wiltſhire, 383 

Merionethfhire, 687 

Aubin (St.) in the iſland of Jerſey, deſcribed, 822 

Auburn, town of, 398 

Audley End, the fine ſeat of Sir John Griffin Griffin, 78 

Audley, Thomas, life of, 86 

Aulceſter, town of, deſcribed, 1 

Auldearne, a remarkable battle fought at, 790 

Aungeroyle, Richard, life of, 100 

Auſtle (St.) a town in Cornwall, 498 

———. antiquities in its neighbourhood, ib. 

Axbridge, a town in Somerſethhire, 451 

Axminſter, in Devonſhire, bloody battle fought at, 470 

Aylesford, deſcription of the church and convent there, 33 

Ayleſbury, town of, deſcribed, 224 

Vale of, ib. 

Aylmer, John, life of, 521 

Aylſham in Norfolk, 518 

Aymouth, a village in Berwickſhire, account of a remark- 
able murder committed near it, 707 

Ayre, a river in Yorkſhire, 547 


ACON, Sir Francis, life of, 339 

Bacon, Roger, life of, 461 
Bagnigge Wells, deſcription of, 335 
Bagſhot-heath, 64 

town of, ib. 

Baker, Sir Richard, life of, 37 
Bakewell in Derbyſhire, town of, 107 
Baldock, town of, 254 
Bale, John, life of, 101 
Balion, John, life of, 595 
Balmerino, Lord, executed for rebellion, 792 
Bambridge, Chriſtopher, life of, 623 
Bamburgh Caſtle in Northumberland, 604 
Bamffſhire deſcribed, 788 
| Bamf, town of, ib. 
Bampton, in Oxfordſhire, 238 
————— in Devonſhire, 471 
Banbecula, iſland of, $10 
Banbury, town of, deſcribed, 239 


Bancroft, Dr. Richard, life of, 635 | 
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Bangor, in Caernarvonſhire, antiquity and preſent ſtate of, 
6 | 
1 Flintſhire, cruel maſſacre of the monks of, 684 
Bannockburn, a bloody battle fought at, 764 
Barbury Caſtle in Wiltſhire, deſcribed, 398 
Barclay, Robert, life of, 785 
Barking in Eſſex, 83 
Barlow, Dr. Thomas, life of, 624 
Barkway, town of, 25 
Barnbougle, the ſeat 7 the Earl of Roſeberry, 727 
Barnet, town of, deffribed, 248 
bloody battle fought near it, 249 
Barnſtaple, its antient and preſent flate, 472 
a 2 remarkable monument near it, 479 
Barnwell, village of, remarkable accident at, 208 
Barray, iſland of, deſcribed, 811 
Barrow, Dr. Iſaac, life of, 342 
Bartlow Hills in Eſſex, 78 
m— — remarkable battle fought there between Canute 
the Dane and Edmund Ironſide, 1b. 
Barton under Needward, remarkable incident there, 121 
— — . 32 ä 
Barwick, Dr. John, life of, 624 
— Peter, life of, ib. 
Baſingſtoke, town of, deſcribed, 356 
Baſingwerk, account of its antient convent, 685 
Baſs Iſland, deſcription of, 742 
Baſtard, Thomas, life of, 434 
Baſtwick, Dr. John, life of, 89 
Bate, John, life of, 608 
Bath, city of, deſcribed, 442 
medicinal waters, with an account of the manner 
by which they were firſt diſcovered, 444 
Battle, near Haſtings, a bloody battle at, between Harold 
| and William the Conqueror, 49 
Baxter, Richard, life of, 139 
Beachy Head, a remarkable cliff in Suſſex, 47 
Beaconsfield, town of, deſcribed, 225 
Bealt, its fine ſituation, 648 
eaminſter, town of, 426 
earalſton in Devonſhire, 477 


Beaton, Cardinal, aſſaſſinated in the caitle of St. Andrew's, 
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Beaufort, Margaret, life of, 218 | 
Beaumaris, its amient and preſent ſtate, 671 
Beaumont, Francis, life of, 200 
Beccles, town of, 27 5 
Becket, Thomas, archbiſhop of Canterbury, aſſaſſinated in 
the cathedral of that city, 18 
— count of his life, ib. 
Beda, or Bede, life of, 594 
Bedell, Dr. William, life of, 87 | 
Bedfordſhire, its ſituation, boundaries, extent, diviſions, &c. 
21 
, Hiſtory of, ib. 
Character of the inhabitants, ib. 
Topographical deſcription of, ib. 
Biography of, 218 
Bedford, town of, its antient and preſent ſtate, 214 
Bedwin, Great, town of, 398 
Beeſton Caſtle in Cheſhire, deſcribed, 644 
Behn, Aphra, life-of, 38 
Belford, its pleaſant ſituation, &c. 605 
Beggar's Buſh, a remarkable tree ſo called, 188 
Belgrave, John, life of, 381 
Belſo Caſtle in Northumberland, 601 
Belvoir Caſtle, the ſeat of the duke of Rutland, 164 
Belvidere, deſcription of, 371 
Benbow, John, life of, 140 
Benfield, Sebaſtian, life of, 420 
Bennet, Dr. Thomas, life of, 4035 
Bere-Regis, town of, deſcribed, 430 
Berkeley in Glouceſterſhire, 417 
Berkhamſted, antiquity, and preſent ſtate of, 252 
Berkſhire, its ſituation, boundaries, extent, &c. 363 
Natural Hiſtory of, ib. 
Character of the inhabitants, ib. 
— — 'Topographical deſcription of, 364 
——— Biography of, 379 
Bernard Caſtle, * of, 593 
Bernera, iſland of, 8 10 
Berwick upon Tweed, its ancient and preſent ſtate, 605 
North, 743 
ſhire of deſcribed, 706 
Beverley in Yorkſhire, deſcription of, 575 
Beverton Caſtle in Glouceſterſhire deſcribed, 417 
Bew Caſtle in Cumberland, antiquity af, 612 
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Bewdley, town of, 157 

Biceſter, deſcription of, 2 39 : 
- antiquities in its neighbourhood, ib. 
Biddiford in Devonſhire, 474 

Biggleſwade, town of deſtribed, 217 

Bilderton, a town in Suffolk, 94 

Billericay in Eſſex, 81 

Billeſdon in Leiceſterſhire, 167 

Birmingham, its preſent flouriſhing ſtate, 177 
Birnham wood in Scotland, deſcribed, 775 
Biſhops Aukhnd; its healthy ſituation, &c. 593 
Caſtle in Shropſhire, 136 : 

| and his Clerks, rocks ſo called in Wales, 663 
Biſley in Glouceſterſhire, town of, deſcribed, 416 
Bitford in Warwie kſhire, 177 X 
Blackheath, deſcription of, 23 

Blackmore, Sir Richard, life of, 403 

Blackneſs Caftle, deſcription of, 726 
Blackwater, a river in Eſſex, 

Blair, Dr. James, life of, 768 

Blaen-Lleveny Caſtle, deſcription of, 647 

B ake, Robert, life of, 462 

Blandford in Dorſetſhire, town of deſcribed, 428 
Blenheim Houſe, deſcription of, 235 
Bletchingly in Surry, town of, 61 


Blith, a river in Suffolk, 92 


—— a town in Nottinghamſhire, 


Blithborough in Suffolk, almoſt deſtroyed by fire, 96 


Blount, Sir Henry, life of, 257 

Boadicea, the Britiſh Queen, defeats the Romans, and puts 
great numbers of them to the ſword, at Maldon in 
Eſiex, 82 

Bodley, Sir Thomas, life of, 481 

Bodmin, its ancient and preſent ftate, 497 

Boethius, Hector, life of, 783 

Bolſover Caſtle, deſeription of, 107 

Bonner, Edmund, liſe of, 161 

Booth, Barton, life of, 63 

Boroughbridge, town of, Jeferibed, 567 

bloody battle fought near it, ib. 

Borrowſtownefs, its preſent flouriſhing itate, 727 

Boſcobel in Shropthire, remarkable for bei 
where king Charles II. ſecreted himſe 
tree, 131 

Boſcham, a town in Suſſex, | 

Bofliney in Cornwall, town 4 deſcribed, 504. 

its antient caſtle, ib. 

Boſton, its antient and preſent ſtate, 530 

Boſworth, town of, deſcribed, 165 

— Field, remarkable battle fought there between 

Richard III. and the earl of Richmond, afterwards 

| Henry VII. ib. | 

Boughton, the ſeat of the duke of Montague, 197 

Boulter, Dr. Hugh, life of, 345 

Bourchier, Thomas, life of, 86 

Bourne, a river in Wiltſhire, 383 | 

—— town of, in Lincolnſhire, 529 

Bow, in Middleſex, the firſt one bridge there, 337 

— — in Devonſhire, 472 


Bowneſs, antiquities in the neighbourhood, G1 5 
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| Box-hill, in Surry, deſcription of, 61 


Boxley, its antient monaſtery, 33 

Boyce, James, life of, 102 

Boyd, Robert, life of, 724 

Boyle, Richard, life of, 37 

Brackley in Northamptonſhire, town of, 198 
Brackton, Henry, life of, 483 . 
Bradford in Wilt{Wire, 395 | 

———— in Yorkſhire, 566 j 
Bradnick in Devonſhire, 471 

Bradſay, iſland of, 677 | 
Brae Mar Caſtle in Aberdeenſhire decribed, 782 
Braintree in Eſſex, town of, 75 

Bramber, a town in Suſſex, 45 


Bramhall, Dr. John, lite of, 581 | 


Bramham Park in Yorkſhire, the ſeat of lord Bingley, 5 54 
Brampton-Brion Caſtle in Herefordſhire, 145 
Brancaſter in Norfolk, its antiquities, 547 
Brandon, town of, deſcribed, 94 
Bratton Caſtle in Wiltſhire, deſcription of, 394 
Bray, a village in Berkſhire, 365 
. account of its time- ſerving vicar, ib. 
Breakſpear, Nicholas, ſife of, 256 
Brechin, town of, deſcribed, 77g 
— — antiquities of, 1b. 
Brekar, iſland cf deſcribed, 836 
Brecknockſhire, its ſituation, extent, diviſions, &c. 646 
— ——— Natural Hiſtory of, ib. 
— Character 
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— — 'Topographical deſcription of, ib. 

— — Biography of, 649 

Brecknock, town of, its ancient and preſent ſtate, 647 

Brent, a town in Devonſhire, 480 

Brentford, in Middleſex, 330 

Brentwood in Eſſex, 81 

Brewood, a village in Staffordſhire, dreadful earthquake at, 
118 

Bridgenorth, its ancient and preſent ſtate, 130 

Bridgewater in Somerſetſhire, 45 5 

duke of, account of his curious canals in Lanca- 
ſhire, 632 | 

Bridport in Dorſetſhire, 42 5 

Brighthelmſtone in Suſſex, deſcription of, 46 

account of its baths, ib. | 

— antiquities at, ib. 

Briſtol, city of, deſcribed, 439 

Hot Wells, 441 

Brivals Caſtle in Glouceſterſhire, 418 

Bromeſgrove in Worceliterſhire, 155 

Bromley in Kent, 22 

Bromyard in Herefordſhire, 144 

Brook, dir Robert, lite of, 39 

Broomhall, the ſeat of the earl of Kincardine, 759 


Broſely in Shropſhire, a remarkable natural curioſity there, | 


130 
Brough, town of, its ancient and preſent ſtate, 621 
Brougham Caſtle deſcribed, 621 
Broughton Caltle in Oxfordthire, 239 
Brunleſs, its remarkable antiquities, 648 
Bruton in Somerſetſhire, town of, deſcribed, 453. 
Bry, a river in Somerſetſhire, 437 
Buchannan, George, life of, 766 - 
Buckenham in Norfolk, (Old) 514 
— —— (New) ib. | 
Buckhayen, unpoliſhed diſpoſition of the inhabitants, 755 
Buckinghamſhire, its ſituation, houndaries, extent, &c. 229 
— — Natural Hiſtory of, 221 
Character of the inhabitants, ib. 
— — Topographical deſcription of, ib. 
Biography of, 226 
Buckingham, town of, deſcribed, 221 
Buddeſdale in Suffolk, 94 
Budgell, Euſtace, life of, 484 
Bugden Palace, the ſeat of the biſhop of Lincoln, 129 
Bull, George, life of, 463 
Bullingbroke, a town in Lincolnſhire, deſcribed, 531 
Bungay in Suffolk, y 
Buntingford in Hertfordſhire, 254 
Bunyan, john, life of, 218 
Burford, town of, deſcribed, 238 
Burgh Caſtle in Suffolk, 9 
— — town of in Lincolnſhire, antiquities at, 531 
Burleigh Houſe, - the ſeat of the earl of Exeter, 196 
Burnet, biſhop, life of, 750 
Dr. Thomas, life of, 752 
Burnham in Norfolk, 517 
Burnt iſland, in Fifeſhire, 754 
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Burſlens in Staffordſhire, its great manufactory of earthen | 


ware, 119 | 
Burton upon Trent, town of, deſcribed, 121 
in Weſtmoreland, 623 
Bury St. Edmund's, town of, deſcribed, 92 : 
remarkable ſtory of an intended murder at, tb. 
Buſby, Dr. Richard, life of, 536 
Buſhy Park in Middleſex, 333 
Bute, iſland of, 812 | 
Butler, Samuel, life of, 161 
Buxton Wells, one of the Wonders of the Peak in Nerby- 
; ſhire, 109 
Byng, George, life of, 39 


C 


AE R Caradock, its remarkable antiquities, 136 
Caerkenen, its ancient Caſtle deſcribed, 65 4 
Caerleon in Monmouthſhire, antiquities found there, 130 
Caermarthenſhire, its ſituation, boundaries, extent, &c. 652 
Natural Hiſtory of, ib. 
—— Topographical deſcription of, 653 
Biography of, 656 
Caermarthen, town of, its ancient and preſent ſtate, 653 
Caerphilly Caſtle, deſcription of, 658 
Caernarvonſhire, its ſituation, boundaries, extent, &c. 673 
— — Natural Hiſtory of, 674 


D 
marriage and funeral ceremonies of the inhabi- 
tants, ib. 


———— Topographical deſcription of, 675 
Caernarvon, town of, its ancient and preſent ſtate, 675 
Caerwys, remarkable cuſtom at, 68 
Cæſar, Julius, account of his invading England, 11 &c. 
Caithneſs, ſhire of, deſcribed, 809 
— — Ord of, a remarkable promontory, ib. 
Calder, a river in Yorkſhire, 547 
Calderwood, David, life of, 7 
Caln in Wiltſhire, 396 
Camberwell, village of, deſcribed, $9 
Cambrenſis, Giraldus, life of, 665 
Cambridgeſhire, its fituation, boundaries, extent, &c. 20a 
— — Natural Hiſtory of, 203 | 
— — - Topographical deſcription of, ib, 
| ———— Biography of, 213 
Cambridge, town of, its antiquities, 203 
——— public buildings, 204 
univerfity, ib. 
Senate Houſe, 207 
] ———— botanic gardens, ib. 
Camden, William, life of, 332 - 
Camel, a river in Cornwall, 491 14 
Camel ford, town of, its ancient and preſent ſtate, $04 
Campden in Glouceſterſhire, 410 
remarkable event at, ib, 
Candy, iſland of, 662 
Canonbury Houſe, antiquity of, 334 
Canterbury, deſcription of, 16 
Canvey, iſland of, 83 ; 
Capperkaily, a remarkable bird, peculiar to Scotland, 701 
Caractacus, the Britiſh King, betrayed into the hands of the 
Romans, 136 
his remarkable ſpeech to the emperor Claudius, 
670 | 
Cardiff, 3 of, deſcribed, 657 
Cardiganſhire, its ſituation, boundaries, extent, &. 648 
{ —— — Natural Hiſtory of, 650 
— Topographical deſcription of, ib, 
Cardigan, town of, deſcribed, 650 
| Carew Caſtle in Pembrokeſhire, 662 
| Carey, Lucius, life of, 243 
| ———— Henry, life of, 257 
| Cariſbrook Caſtle, deſcription of, 817, 
Carelton, Dr. George. life of, 608, 
Carliſle, antiquity of, 610 


4 


it ſuſtained during the laſt rebellion, 611 

Carlons Lynn, a great natural curioſity in Scotland, 760 
Carpenter, George, life of, 147 
Carſe of Gowrie, a beautiful vale deſeribed, 778 
Cartwright, William, life of, 420 | 
| Caſhiobury, the fine ſeat of the earl of Eſſex, 250 

Caſtle Acre in Norfolk, 515 8 | 
———— Aſhby, the ſeat of the earlof Northampton, 199 
— — Braan, the ſeat of lord Fortroſe, 799 
— — Campbell, 760 f 
— 
——— — Dinas Bran, 691 | 
Cornet, in the iſland of Guernſey, 82 5 
remarkable incident at, ib. 


Duplin, the ſeat of the earl of Kinnoul, 773 


|} —— — bloody battle fought near it, ib. 


Gordon, the ſeat of the duke of Gordon, 789 

Howard in Yorkſhire, the feat of the earl of Car- 

liſle, IE 

| — — Ribas in Norfolk, its antiquiſies, &c. 516 

—-— town in the Iſle of Man, 815 | 

———— Urquhart, in the ſhire of Inverneſs, 796 

Caſtor in Lincolnſhire, antiquities at, 532 

Catharine's (St.) Hill in the Iſle of Wight, 818 : 

Cats-grove hill in Berkſhire, a remarkable natural cruiolify at 
6 

C ä Thomas, liſe of, 101 

Cawton, Thomas, life of, 91 

Caxton, William, life of, 26 

a town in Cambridgeſhire, 210 

Cecil, Robert, earl of Saliſbury, life of, 88 

— — William, life of, 525 ; | 

Celibacy among the Romiſh clergy, eſtabliſhment of, 296 

Cern Abbey in Dorſetſhire, 426 

Chamberlain, Edward, life of, 420 

Chapel le Frith in Derbyſhire, 108 

Chappel, William, lite of, 545 

| Chard in Somerſetſhire, 454 

Charleton, village of, deſcribed, 23 

Chatham, townaf d gſcribed, 20 
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— Cheſt at, a noble charity, its inſtitution, &c. 20 


Chatſworth Houſe, the ſeat of the duke of Devonſhire, 108 
Cheadle, a town in Staffordſhire, 119 


Chedder, in Somerſetſhire, 450 
remarkable caverns in the neighbourhood of, ib. 


Cheke, John, life of, 213 
Chelſea Hoſpital, deſcription of, 328 


— Waterworks, 329 
Chelmer, a river in Eſſex, 7 
Chelmsford, antient and . ſtate of, 81 
Cheltenham in Glouceſterſhire, 409 
Chepſtow in Monmouthſhire, 151 
Chertſey, town of deſcribed, 65 
ancient monaſtery of, ib. 
Cherwell, a river in Northamptonſhire, 194 
Cheſham in Buckinghamſhire, 224 5 
Cheſhire, its ſituation, boundaries, extent, diviſions, &c. 
636 | 
- Natural Hiftory of, 637 
— — 'Topographical deſcription, 638 
— — Biography of, 642 
Cheſter, city of, its ancient and preſent ſtate, 638 
account of a bloody battle fought near it, 639 
Cheſhunt in Hertfordſhire, 248 
Cheſterfield in Derbyſhire, town of, deſcribed, 107 
Cheſterford in Eſſex, antiquities at, 78 
Cheyne, George, life of, 768 
Chicheley, Henry, life of, 200 
Chicheſter, city of, deſcribed, 42 
— antiquities near it, 43 
Chidrick Caſtle, in Dorſetſhire, deſcribed, 426 
Chillingham Caſtle, the ſeat of the earl of Tankerville, 604 
Chillingworth, William, life of, 242 
Chippenham, town of, in Wiltſhire, 396 
Chippen-Norton, in Oxfordſhire, 238 
Chiſwick, village of, deſcribed, 330 
Chriſt-church, town of, deſcribed, 359 
Chubbs, Thomas, life of, 405 
Chudleigh, in Devonſhire, 480 
Chumleigh, in ditto, 472 
Churchill, Sir Winſton, life of, 435 
John, life of, 482 
Church-Stretton, in Shropſhire, 136 
Churchyard, Thomas, life of, 139 
Cirenceſter, antient and preſent ſtate of, 415 
Clackmannan, fthire of, deſcribed, 761 
town of, and caſtle, ib. 
C t, William, life of, 102 
Clapham, village of, 59 
Clare in Suffolk, 98 
Claremont in Surry, 65 : 
Clarendon Palace, in Wiltſhire, deſcribed, 385 
Clarke, Dr. Samuel, life of, 523 
Clay-hill in Wiltſhire, 394 : 
Cleobury Mortimer, a town in Shropſhire, 135 
Cliefden Houſe, 4 of, 224 
Cleoyd, a river in Denbighſhire, 679 
Vale of, deſcribed, 680 

Clyde, a river in Scotland, 720 
Clydſdale, deſcription of, ib. 
Cobham, town of, deſcribed, 62 
Cockermouth, deſcription of, 614 
Coggeſhall in Eſſex, 76 
Cots Sir Edward, life of, 521 
Col, iſland of, deſcribed, 811 
Colcheſter, antiquities relative to, 74 
ayyrs of, ib. > 
Coldingham Abbe) antiquity of, 70 
: nuns of cut off their 2 prevent being ra- 

vilhed by the Danes, ib. 
Coldſtream, its fine bridge deſcribed, 708 
Coleford, town of, in Glouceſterſhire, 418 
Caleſhill in Warwickſhire, 177 
Collier, Jeremy, life of, 213 
Collonoſa, iſland of deſcribed, 812 
Coln, a river in Eſſex, 73 
ariver in Buckinghamſhire, 221 
Colnebrook, town of, 226 
Colſhot Caſtle, in Hampſhire, deſcribed, 359 
Columb (St.) a town in Cornwall, 503 
Columbus (St.) iſland of, 811 
Columbton in Devonſhire, 271 
Colun, a river in Shropſhire, 126 
Comb Martin, town of, 473 
Combe Abbey, in Warwickſhire, deſcribed, 175 
Compton, Dr. Henry, life of, 183 
Congleton in Cheſhire, 648 
Conway, a river in Caernarvonſhire, 974 


EX. 


Cooper, Thomas, life of, 242 

— — - Anthony Aſhly, life of, 434 

Copper Mines in Cornwall. 492 

method of working them, 493 

— — Iſland, deſcription of, 602 

Corbet, Dr. Richard, life of, 70 

Corfe-Caſtle, in Dorſetſhire, deſcribed, 431 
Cornwall, its ſituation, boundaries, extent, &c. 489 
Natural Hiſtory of, ib. 

its tin mines, with the method of working them, 
492 
antient cuſtoms of the inhabitants, 493 
Topographical deſcription of, ib. 

Biography of, 507 

Coſin, Dr. John, life of, 522 

Cotton, Sir Robert, life of 190 

Coventry, city of, its antient and preſent ſtate, 174 

— remarkable cuſtom there, ib. 

Cowel, Dr. John, life of, 481 | 

Cowley, Abraham, life of, 341 

Cowling Caſtle, in Kent, deſcribed, 22 

Cowper, a town in Fifeſhire, 

Cowper, Anthony Aſhley, life of, 344 

Cowper's Hill, deſcription of, 372 

Cox, Dr. Richard, life of, 226 

Coyty Caſtle, its antiquity, 659 

Craigmillar Caſtle, in Scotland. deſcribed, 744 
Cranborne in Dorſetſhire, 428 

Cranbourn Lodge, deſcription of, 372 

Cranbrook, town of, 26 

— — villages in its neighbourhood, ib. 

Cranmer, Dr. Thomas, - life of 5 

Crayford in Kent, town of, deſcribed, 22 

Crediton in Devonſhire, 472 

Creech, Thomas, life of, 435 

Crickhowell Caſtle in Brecknockſhire, 648 

Crickieth Caſtle, in Caernarvonſhire, antiquities of, 677 
Cromer, a ſea- port town in Norfolk, 518 

Cromfit, a village in Derbyſhire, its cotton manufactories, 108 
Cromwell, Thomas, life of, 69 

——— Oliver, life of, 191 

Crowland in Lincolnſhire, 529 

— its antient abbey deſcribed, ib. 

Croxton Abbey in Staffordſhire, 120 

Croydon, in Surry, town of, 60 

Cudworth, Ralph, life of, 463 

Culdees, their name and office explained, 756 

Cullen, town of, deſcribed, 788 

— ——- Houſe, a fine ſeat of the earl of Finlater, 788 
Culliton, a town in Devonſhire, 471 

Culloden, battle of, 792 

Culroſs, its antient abbey deſcribed, 761 

Cumberland, its fituation, boundaries, extent, &c. 610 
Natural Hiſtory of, ib. 
Character of the inhabitants, ib. 

— — Topographical deſcription of, ib. 

Biography of, 618 

Cumner Abbey in Merionethſhire, 688 


D 


AGENHAM in Eſſex, remarkable inundation at, 83 

Dalkeith, town of, deſcribed, 740 

fine ſeat of the duke of Buccleugh, ib. 

Daniel, Samuel, life of, 462 

Darent, a river in Kent, 15 

Darking, town of, deſcribed, 61 

Darlington, in the biſhopric of Durham, 522 

Dartford in Kent, 22 

Dartmouth, its antient and preſent ſtate, 478 

D*Avenant, Sir William, life of, 245 

Daventry, town of, deſcribed, 197 

David's (St.) its antiquity and preient fate, 663 

Davies, Sir John, life of, 402 

Davis, John, life of, 481 

Dawes, Sir William, life of, 91 

Day, Thomas, a pariſh-clerk, raiſes an inſurrection at Sea - 
more in Yorkſhire, 573 

Deal, town of, deſcribed, 29 

— its antient caſtle, ib. 

Debenham in Suffolk, 95 

Deeping in Lincolnſhire, 529 

Delamere Foreſt deſcribed, 640 

Denbighſhire, its ſituation, boundaries, extent, &c. 679 

Natural Hiſtory of, ib. 

=———— 'Topographical deſcription of, 680 

m—— Biography of, 682 : | 


Denbigh, 


1 


Denbigh, town of, deſcribed, 680 
Denefawr Caftle, in Caernarvonſhire, 652 
D-noon Caſtle, deſcription of, 778 
Deptford, town of, 24 
its noble dock-yard, ib. 
— charitable foundations at, ib. 
Derbyſhire, its fituation, boundaries, extent, &c. 103 
— Natural Hiftory of, ib. 
—— Character of the inhabitants, ib. 
— Topographical deſcription of, 104 
— Biography of, 114 
Derby, town of, its great ſilk and china manufaRories, 104 
Dereham, a town in Norfolk, deſcribed, 518 
Derham, Dr. William, life of, 162 
Derwent, a river in Derbyſhire, 103 
a river in Yorkſhire, 547 
— — a river in Cumberland. 610 
Devereux, Robert, earl of Eſſex, life of, 147 
Walter, earl of Eſſex, lif@ef, 656 
Devil's Cave, one of the Wonders of the Peak in Derby- 
ſhire, 111 f 6 
Devizes, antient and preſent ſtate of, 778 
Devonſhire, its ſituation, boundaries, extent, &c. 466 
— Natural Hiſtory of, ib. 
Character of the inhabitants, 467 
Topographical deſcription of, ib. 
———— Biography of, 483 | 
Duke of, deſcription of his fine ſeat at Chiſwick, 


339 
D' Ewes, Sir Simon, life of, 434 | 
Diamonds, a curious mill for the poliſhing of, 251 
Dickenſon, Dr. Edward, life of, 381 
Digby, Sir Everard, life of, 186 
Dinas Bran Caſtle, in Derbyſhire, deſcribed, 681 
Dinny-Briſſal, the fine ſeat of the earl of Murray, 759 
Diſs, a town in Norfolk, 51 
Ditchley, the ſeat of the earl of Litchfield, 236 : 
Docking, a village in Norfolk, remarkable for having in it 

the fine ſeat of Mrs. Henley, 516 
Doddington, in Oxfordſhire, town of, deſcribed, 239 
—— ſtrange cuſtom formerly held there, ib. 
Dodbrook in Devonſhire, 478 | 
Dog Smith, a remarkable beggar, account of, 60 
Dolgelhe, antiquities of, 688 
Dolwyddelen, its antient caſtle deſcribed, 676 
Don, a river in Yorkſhire, 
Donat's (St.) Caſtle, deſcription of, 659 
Doncaſter, its antient and preſent ftate, 562 
Donnington, town of, deſcribed, 530 
—— Caſtle, in Berkſhire, 374 8 
Dorcheſter, antiquity and preſent ſtate of, 22 


Dornock, town of, deſcribed, 799 

Dorſetſhire, its ſituation, boundaries, extent, &c. 422 
— Natural Hiſtory of, 42 

Character of the inhabitants, ib. 
Topographical deſcription of, ib. 


Dotterel, a remarkable bird peculiar to Lincolnſhife, 525 
Douglas, town of, in the Iſle of Man, deſcribed, 815 
Dove, a river in Derbyſhire, 103 | 

Dover, town of, deſcribed, 27 

— — ts caſtle, 28 


poetical deſcription of the proſpect from the cliff, 


ib. 

its privileges, 29 

Downham, a village in Suffolk, remarkable inundation 
there, 94 

a town in Norfolk, 515 

Downton, in Wiltſhire, 389 

Dragon-hill, in Berkſhire, deſcribed, 376 

Drake, Sir Francis, life of, 484 

Drayton, town of, in Shropſhire, 137 

——— —— Houſe, the ſeat of lord George Germain, 195 

Droitwich, account of the ſalt works there, 155 

Dronefield, in Derbyſhire, 107 


Dropping Well, a remarkable petrifying ſpring in York- | 


ſhire, 567 
Druids, origin of, 7 
why ſo called, ib. 
their authority, 390 
—— - different claſſes of, ib. 


Biography of, 434 | 


—— religious ceremonies of, ib. 
the deities they worſhipped, ib. 
their ſyſtem of general and relative duties, 391 
Dryden, John, life of 201 
Dudley, Sir Robert. life of, 71 
— — Caſtle in Staffordſhire, 117 
| 79 
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— 
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town of, in Worceſterſhire, 157 
Duff-houſe, the ſeat of the earl of Fite, 788 
— — Sir William, life of, 182 | 
Dulverton in Somerſetſhire, town of deſcribed, 457 
Dulwich College, deſcription of, 59 
Dumbartonſhire deſcribed, 765 
Dumbarton, town of, ib. 
Dumblain, town of, 772 
Dumferling, its antiquities, 759 

— Caſtle and Abbey, 760 
Dumfries, ſhire of, deſcribed, 714 

town of, 715 

Dunald-Mill-Hole, a remarkable natural curiofity, 627 
Dunbar, town of, deſcribed, 742 
remarkable battle fought at, i 
Dunbeth Caſtle deſcribed, 800 BD 
Duncombe Park, the ſeat of Mr. Duncombe, $73 
Dundee, ancient and preſent ſtate of, 778 


Dunkeld, remarkable for the fine ſeat of the duke of Athol,. 


775 
Dunlop William, life of, 725 


Dunmow, Magna, 77 


Parva, ib. 


remarkable cuſtom there, ib. 
Dunotter Caſtle deſcribed, 


| Dunrobin Caſtle, the ſeat of - earl of Sutherland, 799 


Duns in Berwickſhire, deſcription of, 707 
Scotus, John, life of, 710 | 
Dunſinane, a plain in Scotland, celebrated for having been 
the principal reſidence of Macbeth, 779 


' Dunſtable, town of deſcribed, 216 


— its ancient priory, ib. | 
Dunſtanburgh Caſtle in Northumberland, 603 


Dunſter in Somerſetſhire; 458 


e 5 | 
Dunwich in Suffolk, antiquities of, and preſent ſlate, 
— remarkable 2 ib. * 
Durell. John, life of, 824 | 


Durham, biſhopric of, its ſituation, boundaries, extent, e. 


———— Natural Hiſtory of, ib. 
— Ctiinier of the inhabitants, 588 

Topographical deſctiptian of, ib. 
——— Biography of, 594 


Durham, City of, its ancient and preſent tate, $88 | 
Caſtle, and other public buildings, deſcribed, 589 


account of a bloody battle fought near it, ib. 


Dyffi, a river in Merionethſhure, 687 
Dyſart, its ſalt works, 754 


remarkable monuments in its neighbonrhood, 424, | 


E 


AC HARD, Laurence, life of, 102 

Eaſtbourn, a town in Suſſex, 47 #-ud 

antiquities in the neighbourhood of, ib, 

Eaſtbury in Dorſetſhire, the ſeat of the right honourable 
George Dodington, Eſq; 429 


Eaton, town of deſcribed, 225 


— — is College, ib. 
Ebwith, a river in Monmouthſhire, . 248 


Eccleſhall in Staffordſhire, 118 


| ERon-hill, its famous copper mines, 1 78 
| ———— method of procuring the metal, 119 
| Eden, ariver in Cumberland, nr 


Hole, one of the Won 
ſhire, 109 


Edgecot in Northamptonſhire, 198 


— account of two bloody battles fought at, ib. 
Edgcumbe (Mount) in Cornwall, deſcription of, 495 


| Edgehill, famous battle fought there hetween the army of 


Charles I. and the parliament, 178 


| Edgworth, or Edgware, in Middleſex, 334 
Edinburgh, ſhire of, deſcribed, 728 


—— City of, its ancient and preſent tate, ib, 
its caſtle deſcribed, ib. 


remarkable events in, 729 

cathedral, 730 

College, or Univerſity, 732 

government of, 739 

Edmonton, village of, 336 | 

Edward the Martyr aſſaſſinated at the inſtigation of his ep» 
mother Elfrida, 432 

Edyſtone light-houſe, deſcription of, 478 


Egerton, Thomas, life of, 643 


Egham in Surry, town of, 


| Eglington, earl of, deſcription of his fine ſeat 1 * 


Scotland, 718 a 
— — particulars of the death of the late lord, ib. 
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Egremont, its ancient caſtle deſcribed, 615 
Elvin, ſhire of, 789 
town of, ib. 
its ancient cathedral, ib. i 
Eligug, a remarkable bird in Pembrokeſhire, 661 
Elleſmere. in Shropſhire, 136 
Elſynge, Henry, Eſq; life of, 71 
Eltham in Kent, 23 
- Elway, a river in Denbighſhire, 679 
Ely, in Cambridgeſhire, city of, 211 
— in Fifeſhire, 7; d. 
Emma, queen of Canute the Great, proves her innocence 
by Ordeal Fue, 348 | . 
Enbourn, a village in Berkſhire, ſingular cuſtom at, 374 
Endfield, town of, deſcribed, 336 | 
w=—_——— Chace; ib. 
England, its diviſion into Circles, and the reſpective coun- 
. DET | 
origin of its name, 7 
— — — of, ib. 
— — firſt inhabitants of, ib. 
— — Circuit of, E 
invaded by dune Cæſar, 11 
Epping, a town in Eſſex, deſcribed, 79 
Epſom in Surry, 61 
Erica, iſland of, 811 | 
Erwark, à river in Nottinghamſhire, 538 
— a river in Derbyſhire, 103 
Eſher in Surry, fine ſeat at, 65 


Bflex, county of, its fituation, boundaries, extent, &c. 73 


— Natural Hiſtory of, ib. 

Character of the inhabitants, ib. 
Topographical deſcription of, 74 

— Biography of, 86 | 

Eufton-Hall, the ſeat of the duke of Grafton, 93 
Evelyn, John, the elder, life of, 38 „ eee 
— — the younger. ib. x 
Everſhot, in Dorſetſhire, town of, 425 
Eveſham, a town in Worceſterſhire, deſcribed, 158 
remarkable battle ought there, ib. note. 
Ewell, a magnificent palace built there by Henry VIII. 60 
Ex, a river in Devonſhire, 467 | Es 
Exeter, antiquities — ib. . a 2 
— —— deſcription of its public buildings, &c. 
Eye, in Sufiolk, 94 | 1 | « | 
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AIRFORD in Glouceſterſhire, 414 
Fairs, liſt of, in Angleſea, 673 
— —- Bcdtordſhire, 218 
Berkſhire, 378 
— — 649 
Buckinghamſhire, 226 
— —— Caermarthenſhire, 655 
———- Cacrnarvonſhire, 678 
——————- Cambndgeſhire, 212 
m—— Cardiganſhire, 652 
— — Cheſhire, 642 
— Cornwall, $5 
Cumberiand, 617 
Denbighſhire, 632 
Derbyſhire, 113 
Devonſhire, 481 
—— Dorſecſnire, 4332 
Durham, 594 
— Eſſex, 8 
- Glamorganſhire, 660 
———— Glouceſterſhire, 419 
——— Hampſhire, 359 
Herefordfure, 14 
Hertfortſhire, 256 
————— Huntingdonſhire, 190 
n— Kent, 34 2 
——ancaſhire, 633 
— I ,s eiceſterſhire, 168 
m— ]incoInſhire, 533 
=——— Merionethſhire, 68g 
Middleſex, 338 
Monmouthſhire, 151 
Montgomeryſhire, 692 
Norfolk, 519- 
Northampton ſhire, 199 


PX * 


=——— Northumberland, 607 
————- Nottinghamſhire, 543 
Oxfordſhire, 241 


* 
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X. 
Pembrakeſhire, 665 
Rzdnorſhire, 668 
—— — Rutlandfhire, 185 
— —— Shropſhir:, 137 
————— Somerſetſhire, 459 
— — Staffordſhire, 122 
—— Suffolk, 99 
— Surry, 68 

— — Suſſex, 52 
Warwick hire, 179 
— — Weſtmoreland, 623 
Wiltſhire, 399 
Worceſterſhire, 160 
Vorkſhire, 577 
Fakenham in Norfolk, town of, deſcribed, 517 
Falkirk, remarkable events at, 763 
Falkland, its antient caſtle deſczibed, 769 
Fall of Fyers, a remarkable cutaract, 796 
Falmouch, its preſent, flouriſhing ſtate, 500 
Fareham in e 
Farley Caſtle in Somerſeiſhire deſcribed, 448 
Farn Iſland in Northumberland, 6og 
Farnham in Surry, 62 "0 
Farringdon in Berkſhire, 376 
Faitolff, Sir John, life of, 520 
Fell, Dr. John, life of, 381 
Fenny-Stratford in Buckinghamſhire, 223 
Fenſhaw, Richard. life of, 257 | 
Fenton, Elijah, life of, 123 
Feverſham, town of, its an tient and preſent ſtate, 31 
Fielding, Henry, life of, 468 
Fifeſhire deſcribed, 75 
Fiſhmorgers Almshouſes, 59 
Finlater, earl of, his fine ſeat at Down in Bamffſhire, 
88 | 
Welker at Cullen, ib. 
Firzherbert, Sir Anthony, life of, 114 
Flamborough Head in Yorkſhire, 574 
Fletcher, John, life of, 200 | 
Flemings, their firſt ſettlement in England, 26 
Flintſhire, its fituation, boundaries, extent, &c, 683 
———— — Natural Hiſtory of, ib. 
Topographical deicription of, 684 
 ——— Biography of, 686 _ 
Flint, town of, deſcribed, 684 | 
; Flodden, remarkable battle at, 604 
Folkingham in Lincolnſhire, 528 
Folkſtone, town of, deſcribed, 27 
| Lord Viſcount, deſcription of his fine ſeat at 
Longford in Wiltſhire, 389 
Forbes, Dr. Patrick, life of, 801 
Duncan, life of, ib. 
Foreſt of Dean in Gloucetterſhire, 407. 418 
Forfarſhire deſcribed, 778 
Forfar, town of, ib. 
Forteſcue, Sir Henry, life of, 483 
Fort Auguſtus deſcribed, 796 
George, 791 
William, 797 
Fotheringay Caſtle deicribed, 196 
| Foulneſs, iſle of, 82 
| Fountains Abbey in Yorkſhire, deſcription of, 568 
Fowey in Cornwall, its antient and preſent ſlate, 499 
Fowler, Dr. Edward, life of, 421 
Fox, Edward, life of, 420 
— Dr. Richard, life of, 535 
John, life of, ib. 
Framlingham in Suffolk, gs 
Frampton in Dorſetſhire, 424 
Freeburn, Ralph, life of, 608 
Frome, a river in Dorſetſnire, 42 
— — town of, in Somerſeiſhire, 448 
| Fulham, its antient palace deſcribed, 329 
Fuller, Thomas, life of, 200 
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AINSBOROUGH, its antient and preſent ſlate, 532 
Gale, Theophilus, life of, 482 


| Galloway, Lower, deſcribed, 716 


| — Upper, ib. 
| Garden, James, life of, 785 


Gardiner, Stephen, life of, 101 
James, Eſq. life of, 752 
Garth, Sir Samuel, life of, 586 
Gatton in Surry, town of, 61 
Gauden, Dr. John, life of, go 


Gawthorp 


FD „ 
Gawthorp Hall in Yorkſhire, the ſeat of Edwin Laſcelles, 
tlq. 555 YI 
Gay, John, life . 484 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, life of, 152 
Germains, St. in Cornwall, its antient and preſent ſlate, 


Gibſon, Edd bnd, life of, 625 
Giga, iſland of, 812 
Gilber', William, life of, 866 
Gillingham Caſtle in Kent deſcribed, 20 
Giſborough in Yorkſhire, 571 _. | 3 
Gl«mis, à fine ſeat near it belonging to the earl of Strath- 
more, 778 | a 
Glamorganſhire, its ſituation, b undaries, extent, &c. 657 
Natural Hiſtory of, ib. P 
— — lopographical Deſcription of, ib. 
Gland ford Bridge in Lincolnſhire, 533 
Glaſgow, city of, its antient and preient ſtate, 271 
- univerſi.y of, 72222 | 8 
—— Gdiltingu ſhed Jcyalty of the inhabitants, 723 
Glaitonbury in Some leilhire, town ol, 451 
Abbey, ib. = : 
-- famous Walnut-tree and Hawthorn in the 
church-yard ot, 452 | , 
Glen Lion, Vale ot, 774 
Glenco, bloody maſſacre of, 7977 5 
Glouceiterſhire, its ſi uation, houndaries, extent, &c. 406 
ß; Natu al Hiſtory of, ib. 8 „ 
— — Character of the inhabitants, 407 
— '[ opographical deſcription of, ib. 
biography of, 420 
Glouceſter, city of, its antient and preſent ſtate, 407 
Humphrey, duke of, bis monument in St. Al- 
ban's church, Hertfordſhire, 251 p | 
Godalming in Surry, its anti-nt and preſent ſtate, 62 
Godmancheiter, remarkable cuſtum at, 188 
G-ditow Priory, account of, 234 
Goff, Thomas, life of, go 
Golden Vale in Herefurdſhire, 143 
Goodman, Gabri-1, life of, 682 
Goodrick Caſtle in Herefordſhire, 144 
Goole, Soland, deſcription of, 743 
Goodwin, Dr. Thomas, life of, 380 
Gosfield-Hall, the feat of lore Clare, 76 
Goſport, town of, deſcribed, 353 WS 
Gower, Earl of, his fine ſeat near Trentham in Stafford - 
ſhire, 119 
Gowrie's Conſpiracy, account of, 777 
Grace Dieu Abbey in Leiceſterſhire, 165 
Graham, John, life of, 800 
Gampound in Cornwall, 499 
Granville, S:r Bevil, lite of, 507 
Dennis, life of, 1b. 
Grantham in Lincolnſhire, town of, deſcribed, 528 
Graveſend in Kent, 22 
Gray, lady jane, life of, 169 
Andrew, life of, 724 
Great Britain, its fituation, length, breadth, form, &c. 5 
its boundarics, 6 | ; 
—— diviſion, ib. 
conſtitution of, 9 
laws, government, &c. 13 
Greaves, John, life of, 361 
Greenwich, town of, deſcribed, 23 
| Hoſpital and Park, 24 
Gregory, Arthur, life of, 434 
james, life of, 785 i | 
Green Caſtle, or Caſtle Mole, deſcribed, 653 
Greenlow, town of, 707 
Greenock, town of, 720 
Greſham, Sir John, life of, 521 
Sir Thomas, life of, 340 
Grimlby in Lincolnſhire, its antient and preſent ſtate, 532 
Grimſthorp, the ſeat of the duke of Ancaſter, 528 
Grimſton, Sir Harbottle, life of, 89 
Grindal, Edmund, life of, 618 
Grimſtead, a town in Suſſex, 46 
Grove, Henry, life of, 465 
Guernſey, iſland of, deſcribed, 824 
— laws and government of, 826 
Guew, iſland of, 835 8 
Guiſe, Sir John, his fine ſeat in Glouceſterſhire, 409 
Gunnerlbury Houſe, deſcription of, 330 
Gunter, Edmund, life of, 257 . _ 
Guy's Cliff, in Warwickſhire, deſcription of, 175 
Gwaſh, a river in Rutlandſhire, 184 : 
Gwiniard, a fiſh peculiar to a lake in Wales, deſcribed, 687 
« 
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HE village of, decribed, 337 
Haddington, ſhire of, deſcribed, 741 


town of, 742 


— ne ſeat of the Hon. Francis Charteris, ib. 
Haddon Hall, 82 of the duke of Rutland, 107 


—— Dr. Walter, life of, 22 
Hadleigh, a town in Suffolk, 98 
Hagley, the fine ſeat of lord Lyttleton, 156 
Hale, Sir Matthew, life of, 420 ; 
Hales Owen in Shropſhire, 131 
——— John, life of, 462 „ 
—— Dr. Stephen, life of, 0 | 
Halefwagth 1 N town of, g & 
alifax in Vorkſhire, its preſent fowiſhing ſtate of © 
Hall, Joſeph, life of, — | + 565 
Hallaton in Leiceſterſhire, 167 ny 
Halley, Edmund, life of, 344 | 
Halton, or Haulton, its antient caſtle deſcribed, 639 
Halydon Hill, account of a bloody battle at, 706 | 
Hamilton, fine palace at, deſcribed; 723 
———— archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, in Scotland, hanged 
at Stirling, 766 * 8 
Hammerſmith, village of, deſcribed, 329 
Hammond, Dr. Henry, life of, 51 
Hampſhire, its ſituation, boundaries, extent, &c. 347 
——— Natural Hiſtory of, iv. | 
Character of the inhabitants, 348 
— — Topographical deſcription of, ib. 
— Biography of, 363 3h 
Hampſtead, village of, deſcribed, 335 * = 
Hampton-Court in Middleſex, deicription of che royal pa- 
lace there, 332 . 3 OS nk 
in Herefordſhire, the fine ſeat of the earl of Co- 
Sl,» Aeſeribed 
ampton, in Glouceſterſhire, town of, ed, ' 
Hankford, Sir William, life of, 483 ths * 
Hanmer, Sir Thomas, life of, 6688 
Hanwell Park, the ſeat of Sir Jonathan Cope, 239 
Harleigh, its antient and preſent ſtate, 688 
remarkable phenomenon near, ib. 
Harlemere, a town in Surry, 62 
Harleſton, a town in Norfolk, 514 - - 
Harling, in ditto, ib. 36 
Harrington, James, life of, 200 
Harriot, Thomas, life of, 242 
Harrow on the Hill, 334 
Harvey, James, life of, 202 
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| Harry-Bird, peculiar to Pembrokeſhire, deſcription of, 661 


Hartland in Devonſhire, town of, deſcribed, 474 
Hartlebury Caſtle in Worceſterſhire, 158 


| Hartlepool, its antient and preſent ſtate, 591 


Ha-rtnet, Samuel, life of, 8 = 

Harwich, its preſent flouriſhing ſtate, 25 3 

Haltings in Suſſex, its antient and Nals ſtate, 48 

battle of, 49 1 

Hatheld Broad Oak in Eſſex, 79 | 

— in Herefordſhire, 251 

Haverford Weſt, its preſent flouriſhing ſtate, 662 

Hawes Water, a beautiful lake i Weſtmoreland, 622 

Hawke, lord, deſcription of his ue ſeat at Sudbury in Mid- 
dleſex, 334 


| Hawkins, Sir John, life of, 484 


Hawthornden, village of, its beautiful fituation, 740 
Haylſham, in Suſlex, town of, deſcribed, 48 
Hearne, Thomas, life of, 381 | 
Heatherleigh, in Devonſture, town of, deſeribed, 475 
Hebrides, or Weſtern Iſlands, deſcribed, 80g 
Helen's, (St.) Iſland of, 835 | 
Helgay, a village in Nortolk, remarkable circumſtance ate 
tendant on, 515 "_— 
Hell-Kettles, three remarkable pits ſo called, 592 
Helmſley in Yorkſhire, 573 
Hemel-Hempſted in Herttordſhire, 252 
Henley upon Thames in Oxfordſhire, 240 
— in Warwickſhire, 177 
Henry, Matthew, life of, 686 
St. John, life of, 72 
XV. king of England, life of, 153 
Herbert, Edward, life of, 692 
———— George, life of, 693 
Herefordſhire, its ſituation, boundaries, extent, &c. 141 
—— — Natural Hiſtory of, ib. 
Character of the inhabitants, 142 
———— Topographical deſcription of, ib. 
—— Biography of, 147 


Hereford, 
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Hereford, eity of, deſcribed, 142 
a bloody battle fought near it between Henry VI. 
; and the earl of March, ib. 
Herring, Dr. Thomas, life of, 524 
Hertfordſhire, its ſituation. boundaries, extent, &c. 245 
Natural Hiſtory of, 246 
- Topographical deſcription of, 247 
— —— Biography of, 256 
Hertford, town of, deſcribed, 247 
Hever Caſtle in Kent, its antient and preſent ſtate, 27 
Hexham in Northumberland, 600 
Hexton, _ battle fought at between he Saxons and 
| anes, 2 | 
Heyleſbury in Wil F 4 < 
Higham, a village in Leiceftrlhire, its remarkable antiqui- 


tles, 
Ferrers in Northamptonſhire, 195 
Highbury-Barn, antiquities near, 33 
Highgate, village of, remarkable . at, 336 
Caſtle in Cumberland, 613 
Highworth in Wiltſhire, 398 
High-W comb in Buckinghamſhire, 225 

lary 8 rown dt, ribed, 822 
Hilton, a village in Staffordſhire, remarkable cuſtom at, 118 
— Caſtle, defcription of, 591 
Hinckey in Leiceſterſhire, 166 
HRinchinbrook-Caſtle, the ſeat of the earl of Sandwich, 188 
Hindon in Wiltſhire, 393 
Hingham in Norfolk, 513 | 
Hitchin in Hertfordſhire, its antient and preſent ſtate, 253 
Hithe, a cinque port, deſcription of, 27 | 
Hoadley, Dr. Benjamin, life of, 39 
Hobbs, Thomas, life of, 401 
Hoddeſdon in Hertfordſhire, town of, 248 


— 


Hoody, Humphrey, life of, 523 


Hog » Wipiam, life of, 349 h 

Hogs:Norton in Oxfordſhire, bloody battle fought at, 239 

Holbeach in Lincolnſhire, 530 

Holdenby Palace deſcribed, 195 

Holder, Pr. William, life of, 545 

Holkham- Hall in Norfolk Jeleribed, 517 

Holland Houſe, the ſeat of lord Holland, 329 

Holles, John, life of, 5 

— Denzil, life of, ib. 

Hollingſhead, Raphael, life of, 643 

Holt in Norfolk, 518 8 

— Cattle in Denbighſhire, antiquity of, 681 

— — ir John, life of, 244 

Holyhead, antiquities in its neighbourhood, 671 

Holy Iſland in Northumberland, 605 

Holy-Rood'Hodſe, antiquity and preſent ſtate of, 733 

Holywell in Flintſhire, 684 þ 

Honiton in Dev e, antiquity and preſent ſtate of, 470 

Hood, Robert, life of, 544 

Hooke, Robert, life of, 819 

Hooker, Richard, life of, 481 

Hopton Caſtle in Shropſhire, 136 had) 

Hordell Cliff, deſcription of, 359 "Ro 

Hornby Caftle, the ſeat of the earl of Holderneſs, 570 

Horn Caſtle in Lincolnſhire, 531 5rl 

i Berwickſhire, 708 

Horn Fair, original inſtitution of, 23, note 

Hornley Caſtle in Lancaſhire, 627 

Hornſey, village of, 336 

Horſham in Suſſex, 45 

Hough, Dr. John, Hhfe of, 343 

Houghton Hall, the-ſeat of the earl of Orford, 517 
— Park, the ſeat of the earl of Offory, 215 

Houlfworthy in Devonſhire, 475 ap 

Howel, James, life of, 649 

Howick, the ſeat of Sir Henry Gray, 603 

Hudſon, Dr. John, life of, 619 | 

— — . life of, 186 

Hughes, John, life of, 405 

Hull, a river in Yorkſhire, 547 

Huln- Abbey in Northumberland, 603 
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Humber, a river in Yorkſhire, 547 


Hungerford in Berkſhire, 375 


 Huntingdonſhire, its ſixzuation, boundaries, extent, diviſions, 


&c. 187 : 

— — Natural Hiſtory of, ib. 

a Character of the inhabitants, ib. 
—— Topographical deſcription of, ib. 
Biography of, 150 
Huntingdon, town of, 188 
— Robert, life of, 421 
Hurſt Caſtle, deſcription of, 359 
Hutchinſon, John, life of, 58% 
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Hutherfield in Yorkſhire, 65 
Hyde, Edward, earl of A. life of, 401 


1 


AMES, Dr. Thomas. life of, 8 19 
Jackſon, Dr. Thomas, life of, 595 
Icolmkill, iſland of, 811 | 
Idle, a river in Nottinghamſhire, 538 


| Jedburgh, town of, deſcribed, 70g 


enkins, Henry, life of, 580 
Jerſey, iſland of, deſcribed, 821 

— — laws and government of, 823 

ewel, John, life of, 483 

ewis, John, life of, 465 
Ilam, the ſeafof —— Port, Eſq, in Derbyſhire, 105 
Nefay, iſland of, 812 
Ilfarcomb in Devonſhire, 474 
lay, or Ilay, iſland of, 812 

Il Penſeroſo, a remarkable incloſure in Surry, 62 
Ilfley, a town in Berkſhire, 37 
Inch Keith, iſland of, deſcrihed, 754 
Innerkeithing, a horrid murder committed at, 759 
Inverary, town of, deſcribed, 771 
Inverneſs, ſhire of, 791 
town of, 


| John of Berverley, 2 607 
| Johnſon, Samuel, liſe of, 124 


Ben, life of, 340 

22 Inigo, life of, 339 

pſwich, in Suffolk, deſcription of, 93 

Ironfide, Edmund, combat between him and Canute the 
Great, * 

Ile of Ely in Cambridgeſhire, 203 

Iſleworth, a beautiful village in Middleſex, 331 

Iſlington, village of, deſcribed, 334 | 

Itching, a river in Hampſhire, 348 


| Ivelcheſter, or Ilcheſter, in Somerietſhire, 484 
Ives (St.) in Huntingdonſhire, 188 


— in Cornwall, 502 
Ivingo, in Buckinghamſture, 224 


Jura, iſland of, 812 


uxon, Dr. William, life of, 54 
„in Suffolk, antiquities found there, 94 


K 


AERWENT, in Monmouthſhire, antiquities found 
there, 181 

Kaye, John, lite of, 521 

Kedleſton, the fine ſeat of lord Scareſdale, 104 

Kellington, in Cornwall, 494 

Kelſo, town of, defcribed, 708 

Ken, Dr, Thomas, life of, 258 

Kendall, its ancient and preſent ſtate, 622 

Kenelworth Caſtle in Warwickſhire, 175 

Kenneil, a ſeat of the duke of Hamilton, 727 

Kennet, Baſil, life of, 3 

a river in Berkſhire, 363 

a village in ditto, antiquities found at, 374 


| Kenſington Palace deſcribed, 329 


Gardens, ib. 


| Kent, county of, firſt known to the Romans, 13 


its ſituation, boundaries, extent, diviſions, &c. 1 
Natural Hiſtory of, ib. 
Topographical deſcription of, 16 


Biography of, 36 ; 
Kett the Tanner, account of an inſurrection raiſed by him 


in Norfolk, 513 
His caſtle deſcribed, 512 


| Kettering in Northamptonſhire, 1 
| Kew, its fine palace and I 


Keynſham in Somerſetſhire, 442 

Keynton in Herefordſhire, 145 

Kidderminſter, its woolen manufaQtories, 155 

Kilchurn Caſtle, the ſeat of the earl of Braidalbin, 971 

Kilda (St.) iſland of, deſcribed, $10 | 

Killicrankie, remarkable battle at, 77 5 

Kilmarnock, lord, executed for rebellion, 792 

Kimbolton in Huntingdonſhire, 189 

Kincardin, ſhire of, deſcribed, 779 

—— — — town Of, ib. 

King, Peter, life of, 483 

King's-bridge in Devonſhire, 478 

Kingſclear in Hampſhire, 356 

King's Cliff, in Northamptonſhire, 196 

King's Langley, its antient palace deſcribed, 250 
Kingſton 
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Kingſton in Surry, antiquity and preſent ſtate of, 65 
— upon Hull, in Yorkſhire, 575 
Kingſton, or Kineton, a town in Warwickſhire, 178 
Kinloſs, its antient monaſtery, 790 
Kinroſs, ſhire of, deſcribed, 760 
town of, 1b. 
Kircudbright, or Lower Galloway, deſcribed, 716 
Kirk Michael, the ſeat of the biſhop of Man, 815 
Kirkaldy, town of, deſcribed, 754 
Kirkby Stephen, in Weltmoreland, 621 
Kirkby Moorſide, in Yorkſhire, 573 | 
Kirk Leatham, the ſeat of Charles Turner, Eſq. 571 
Kirkſtall Abbey in Yorkſhire, deſcription of, 555 
Kiveton, the ſeat of the duke of Leeds, 563 
Knag, a bird peculiar to Sutherlandſhire, 786 
Knareſborough, town of, deſcribed, 567 
remarkable petrifying ſpring at, ib. 
Knights of the garter, origin of, 370 
— ceremony of making, ib. 
Knollys, Sir Francis, life of, 819 | 
Knox, John, the celebrated reformiſt, life of, 744 
Knute, a remarkable hird peculiar to Lincolnſhire, 52 i 
Kyrle, Mr. John (commonly called the Man of Koss) his 
lite and character, 143, note 
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AMBETH Palace, deſcription of, 57 
Church, 58 
Lambourne, a river in Berkſhire, 363 
— —— ſingular property in, ib. 
town of, in Berkſhire, 375 
Lancaſhire, its ſituation, boundaries, extent, &c. 625 
— Natural Hiſtory of, 626 
— — Character of the inhabitants, ib. 
-» Topographical deſcription of, 627 
Biography of, 635 
Lancaſter, town of, its antient and preſent ſtate, 627 
Lanerkſhire deſcribed, 721 
Lanerk, town of, 724 
Langſide, remarkable battle fought near, 721 
Langport in Somerſetſhire, 455 
Lantbury Monaſtery in Glouceſterſhire, 409 
Lanton Abbey in Monmouthſhire, 149 
Lanſdown Hill in Somerſetſhire, 447 
Latimer, Hugh, life of, 169 
Laud, Dr. William, life of, 380 
Lauderdale, vale of, deſcribed, 708 
Laugharn, its antient caſtle, 654 
Launceſton in Cornwall, deſcribed, 493 
Lavenham in Suffolk, y8 
Lavington in Wiltſhire, 394 
Laxey, a town in the Iſle of Man, 814 
Leake, Sir John, life of, 72 
Leam, a river in Warwickſhire, 172 | 
Leaſowes, a fine ſeat in Shropſhire, deſcribed, 131 
Leatherhead in Surry, 62 «4 
Ledbury in Herefordſhire, 144 
Lee, a river in Eſſex, 73 
———— Bridge, 80 
Leeds, in Yorkſhire, its antient and preſent ſtate, 555 
the ſeat of Sir John Pringle, 708 TG 
| Leek, a town in Staffordſhire, account of its coal mines and 
ſalt ſprings, 118 | 

Leiceſterſhire, its ſituation, boundaries, extent, &c. 162 

—— Natural Hiſtory of, 163 
Character of the inhabitants, ib. 
Topographical deſcription of, ib. 
Biography of, 169 
Leiceſter, town of, its antient and preſent ſtate, 163 
Leith (South) 7 38 
—— (North) 739 
Leighton-Buzzard in Bedfordſhire, 216 
Leith-hill in Surry, deſcription of, 57 
Lemon Field in Hertfordſhire, antiquities of, 248 
Lenham in Kent, 32 
Leominſter in Herefordſhire, 144 
Leſkard in Cornwall, 496 
antiquities in the neighbourhood of, ib, 
Leſley, a fine houſe burnt at, 759 
Leſmore, iſland of, 812 
L'Eſtrange, Sir Roger, life of, 523 
Leſtwithiel in Cornwall, 498 
its antient palace deſcribed, ib. 
—— ſingular cuitom in, ib. 
Lewes in Suſſex, 46 
———— 2 bloody battle at, 47 

80 
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Lewis, iſland of, 8 10 
Lewiſham in Kent, 23 
Lhan Boydy, an antient monument near, 654 
Than Dhewi Brevi, antiquities found near it, G5 t 
Lhan uw Lhyn Caſtle in Merionethſhire, 689 
Lightfoot, Dr. John, life of, 545 
Lilburne, John, life of, 595 
Lilly, William, life of, 171 
— 361 
Lincolnſhire, its ſituation, houndaries, extent, &c. 524 
Natural Hiſtory of, 525 
Character of the inhabitants, 526 
Topographical deſcription of, ib. 
— — Biography of, 535 
Lincoln, city of, its antient and preſent ſtate, 527 
Linlithgow, ſhire of, deſcribed, 726 
town of, ib. 
— its antient palace, ib. 
Linton in Cambridgeſhire, 2 10 
Litchfield in Staffordſhire, 116 
— — its fine cathedral, ib. 
Liverpool, its preſent flouriſhing ſtate, 630 
Llanbedar in Cardipanthire, its pleaſant ſituation, 651 
Llandaff, its antient and preſent ſtate, 658 
Llangedock, account of 2 remarkable murder committed 
there, 654 
Llanneſt, its — * bridge, 680 
Llanthew in Brecknockſhire, its antient caſtle deſcribed, 647 
Llanvilling, its antient and preſent ſtate, 691 
Llanymddovry, its Roman antiquities, 655 
Llehaiden Caſtle in Pembrokeſhire, 662 
Lloyd, Dr. William, life of, 381 
Lochaber, deſcription of, 797 
Loch Awe, lake of, 771 
Tay, lake of, 774 
Lochgenen, lake of, 7 10 
Lochlade in Glouceſterſhire, 41 
Lochleven, account of a remarkable event that happened in 
its caſtle, 760 
Lochlomond, lake of, deſcribed, 765 
Lochneſs, lake of 796 
Lock, John, life of, 46 
Loddon, a river in Berkſhire, 363 
— a town in Norfolk, 513 
Lolworth Caſtle in Dorſetſhire, 426 
London, city of, etymology of its name, 259 
— hiſtory of, 260 | 
government of, 26 
remarkable buildings in, 267 
——— ſuburbs ot deſcribed, 315 
Loo in Cornwall, Eaſt, 495 
Weſt, 496 
Lothian, Weſt, 726 | 
Mid, 728 
— — Eaſt, 741 
Loughborough in Leiceſterſhire, 165 
Louth, a town in Lincolnſhire, 531 
Lovat, Lord, executed for rebellion, 794 
Loweſtoft in Suffolk, 97 
Lowlayton, its antiquity and — ſtate, 80 
Lowther, Dr. Richard, life of, 50% 
Ludlow, Edmund, life of, 402 
— — town of, in Shropſhire, 135 
its fine caſtle, ib. | 
Lug, a river in Herefordſhire, 142 
Luggerſhall, antiquity and preſent ſtate of, 399 
Lumley Caſtle, deſcription of, 591 
Lundy, iſland of, deſcribed, 475 7 
— 662 


Luton, a town in Bedfordſhire, 21 


— Hoo, the ſeat of the earl of 
Lutterworth in Leiceſterſhire, 167 
Lydgate, John, life of, 100 
Lyme-Regis in Dorſetſhire, 426 
Lymington, town of, deſcribed, 359 

Lynn in Norfolk, its ancient and preſent ſtats, 515 
Lyſton in Devonſhire, 475 

Lyttelton, Sir Thomas, life of, 483 

Dr, Adam, life of, 139 


ate, ib. 


M 


ACCLESFIELD in Cheſhire, 640 
Machynleth, antiquity of, 691 
Maclaurin, Colin, life of, 768 
Maidenhead in Berkſhire, town of, deſcribed, 365 
—— Thicket, ib. 
10 E 


Maiden's 


Maiden's Bower in Bedfordſhire, 216 
Maidſtone in Kent, 33 

Malden in Eſſex, 82 

Malling, Weſt, 32 

Malmſbury in Wiltſhire, 397 


Malton in Yorkſhire, 573 : ; 
Mam-Tor, one of the Wonders of the Peak in Derbyſhire, 


109 
Man, iſland of, deſcribed, 813 
Mancheſter, its antient and preſent ftate, 631 


Manningtree in Eſſex, 75 
Mansfield in Nottinghamſhire, its antient and preſent ſtate, 


| 41 
uche foals, the ſeat of the earl of Marchmont, 708 
Marcley-Hill in Herefordſhire, ſtrangely agitated by an 


earthquake, 143 ; 
Margaret, wife of William Cavendiſh, duke of Newcaſtle, 
life of, 8 
M in Kent, 


eſcription of, 31 
Market-Harborough in Leicettertbire, 167 
—— je, in Cornwall, 501 
Marlborough, its antient and preſent ſtate, 398 
antiquities in its neighbourhood, ib. 
Marlow in Buckinghamſhire, 22 

Marſh, or Merſh, in Cambridgeſhire, 211 
Marſhfield in Gloucefterſhire, 418 

Martin's (St.) Iſland of, 833 

Marton Lake in Lancaſhire, deſcription of, 629 
Marvel, Andrew, life of, 582 

Mary, Queen of Scots, life of, 747 

Mary's, (St.) iſland of, 833 | 

Maſon, Sir John, life of, 380 Fr 88 * 
Mather, Samuel, life of, 635 | 
Matlock Bath in Derbyſhire, 106 

Mawe's (St.) in Cornwall, its antient caſtle, 500 

Maxtoke Abbey and Caſtle in Warwick ſhue, 177 

May, Thomas, life of, 5 5 


of, 755 
Mayne, Jaſper, lite of, 482 
Mead, Dr. Richard, life of, 345 
— Joſeph, life of, 87 
Medway, a riverin Kent, 14 
Melcomb-Regis, its ancient and preſent ſtate, 424 
Melton-Mow bray in Leiceſterſhire, 164 
— melancholy accident at, ib. xoze 
Mendelſham in — f N 
Mendip-Hills in Somerſetſhire, account of the lead mines 
there, 437 N | 
Melroſe Abbey deſcribed, 709 
Menevenſis, Aſſerius, life of, 665 


Mere, or Meer, in Wiltſhire, 93 E r 
danies, exten 7 


Merionethſhire, its ſituation, 

Natural Hiſtory of, ib. 

——— — Topographical deſcription of, 688 

Merſey, iſland of, 7 

Methwold in Norfolk, 514 _ 

Michael Dean in Glouceſterſhire, 4 

Michael's (St.) Mount in Cornwall, 

town of, 503 

Middleham in Yorkſture, 569 . 

Middleſex, its ſituation, boundaries, extent, &c. 258 

Natural Hiſtory of, 259 ; 

Character of the inhabitants, ib, 

Topographical deſcription of, ib. 

Tons and villages in, 328 

Biography of, 338 

Middlewich, its 2 flouriſhing ſtate, 641 

Middleton, Sir Hugh, life of, 683 

Midhurſt in Suſſex, 44 a 

Milborne Port in Somerſetſhire, 453 

Mildenhall, a town in Suffolk, 93 

Mildmay, Sir Walter, life of, 88 

Milford Haven, deſcription of, 663 

Mill, firſt erected for the making of paper, 22 
for the ſlitting of iron, to make wires, ib. 

Milton, John, life of, 340 

ah town of, deſcribed, 29 

Minehead in Somerſetſhire, 458 


Minſter, in the iſle of Sheppey, deſcription of, 21 
monument in the church of, erected to the memory 


of a nobleman, who murdered the prieſt of the 
ariſh, ib. 

in the iſle of Thanet, 30 

Mitcham in Surry, 60 

M*Kenzie, Sir George, life of, 784 

Modbury in Devonſhire, 478 

Moffat, a town in Scotland, remarkable for its mineral wa- 

ters, 715 | 


deſcription of, 501 


* 
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Mole, a river in Surry, 57 

Molyneux, Samuel, life of, 644 | 
Moncrief, hill of, beautiful proſpect from, 77; 
Monk, George, life of, 482 

Nicholas, life of, ib. 


Monmouth, duke of, ſome account of his life, 358 


Monmouthſhire, its ſituation, boundaries, extent, &c. 148 
— Natural Hiſtory of, ib. 

Character of the inhabitants, ib. 

—— Topographical deſcription of, 149 

— Biography of, 152 

Monmouth, town of, its antiquity and preſent ſtate, 149 
Monow, a river in Herefordſhire, 142 

Monſon, Sir William, life of, 5 36 

Montague, Charles, earl of Halifax, life of, 201 
Montgomeryſhire, its ſituation, boundaries, extent, &c. 696 
—— Natural Hiſtory of, ib. 

— — 'Topographical deſcription of, 691 

—— Biography of, 692 

Montgomery, town of, 691 

Montroſe, town of, deſcribed, 779 

Moor Park, the ſeat of Sir Laurence Dundas, 250 

— in Surry, deſcription of, 63 

Morden College, its foundation and preſent ſtate, 23 
More, Sir Thomas, liſe of, 338 

— Henry, life of, 536 

Moreton Hampſtead in Devonſhire, 480 

— — Dr. John, life of, 434 

Morpeth, its antient and preſent itate, 601 

Morton in Marſh in Glouceſterſhire, 414 h 
Moſlyn Mountain in Wales, remarkable antiquities on, 68g 
Mount Grace convent in Yorkſhire, 571 
Mountſorrel in Leiceſterſhire, 165 

Moyle, Walter. life pf, 50 

Mukart, a remarkable ike there, 760 

Mull, iſle of, 716 

811 

Muſſelburgh, town of, deſcribed, 743 

fingular events at and near, ib, 


N 


NN or Namptwich, in Cheſhire, 641 
Naſeby in Northamptonſhire, famous battle at be 
tween Charles I. and the parliament, 197 
er - 12 = Cumberland, deſcribed, 613 
eat e in Glamorganſhire, antiquities of, 6 
Needham in Suffolk, 94 92 by 


Nen, a river in Northamptonſhire, 194 


Neot's (St.) a town in Huntingdonthire, 189 
a village in Cornwall, 496 
Nettleby Abbey in Hampſhire, 352 


Newark upon Trent, its antient and preſent ſtate, 541 
its caſtle deſcribed, ib. 


| Newbie, the fine ſeat of Sir Edward Blacket, 568 


Newbottle, the ſeat of the marquis of Lothian, 749 

Newbury in Berkſhire, 373 

_ of, remarkable ſtory relative to his marriage, 
ib, | 


5 account of two battles fought near it, 374 
Newcaſtle, in Staffordſhire, 11 

in Northumberland, 597 

in Caermarthenſhire, 654 


| Newent in Glouceſterſhire, 419 


New Foreſt, in Hampſhire, deſcription of, 357 
Newington, in Surry, 58 

in Middleſex, 337 

Newmarket, town of, deſcribed, 210 
Newnham 1n Glouceſterſhire, 418 

Newport, in Shropſhire, 129 

— — in Monmouthſhire, 150 

in Pembrokeſhire, 664. 

in the Iſle of Wight, 817 

Pagnell, in Buckingnamſhire, 223 
New River, particular deſcription of, 246 

New Shoreham, a town in Suffex, 

Newſtead Abbey, the ſeat of lord Byron, 542 
Newton, Sir Iſaac, life of, 537 

town of, in the 2 of Wight, 817 
Abbots, in Devonſhire, 480 
Nevil-Holt, its remarkable mineral ſpring, 167 
Neyland in Suffolk, 97 

Nicholſon, Dr. William, life of, 618 


Nidd, a river in Yorkſhire, 547 


Norfolk, county of, its ſituation, boundaries, extent, &c. 


09 
N Hiſtory of, ib. 


Nor fi olk, 


N 
| 


1 


Norfolk, county of, Character of the inhabitants, 5 10 
Topographical deſcription of, ib. 
Biography of, 5 20 

Norris, John, life of, 403 

Northallerton in Yorkſhire, 570 

account of a remarkable battle fought in its 
neighbourhood, 1b. 

Northamptonſhire, its ſituation, boundaries, extent, &c. 


I 

| - » Hiſtory of, 194 
— — Character of the inhabitants, ib. 
—  — Topographical deſcription of, ib. 
Biography of, 200 | | 
Northampton, town of, deſcribed, 194 
North-Curry in Somerſetſhire, 457 

North Foreland, light-houſe at, 31 
Northleche in Glouceſterſhire, 414 


* 


Northumberland, its ſituation, boundaries, extent, &c. 596 |' 


Natural Hiſtory of, ib, 

Character of the inhabitants, 5 

— — Topographical deſcription of, .. 
—— — Biography of, 607 

North-Wethal, iland of, 

Northwich, its remarkable ſalt pits, 640 

Norwich, city of, its antient and preſent ſtate, 538 

its caſtle deſcribed, 5 39 

Nottinghamſhire, its fituation, boundaries, extent, &c. 537 
——-— Natural Hiſtory of, 538 

—— Character of the inhabitants, 1b, 

—— — Topographical deſcription of, 539 

— Biography of, 544 | 
Nottingham, town of, its antient and preſent ſtate, 538 
— —— its caſtie deſcribed, 539 | 
Nowell, Alexander, life of, 635 

Nuneaton in Warwickſhire, 176 


O 


AE: trees, venerated by the antient Druids, 390 
Ocke, a river in Berkſhire, 363 
Ockham in Surry, 64 
Ockingham, or Wokingham, in Berkſhire, 372 
Odiham in Hampſhire, 356 | 
Offa's Dyke, account of, 667 
Okeham in Rutlandſhire, 184 
— its caſtle deſcribed, ib. 
— remarkable cuſtom, ib. 
Okehampton in Devonſhure, 475 
Okey Hole, a remarkable cavern in Somerſetſhire, 450 
Oldham, John, life of, 421 ; 
Olney, a town in Buckinghamſhire, 223 
Ongar in Eſſex, its antient and preſent ſtate, 29 
Ophites, or ſerpent ſtones, found in Lincolnſhure, 526 
Orford in Suffolk, 95 
Orfordneſs, promontory and light-houſe, 95 
Orkney, iſlands of, deſcribed, 807 
Orwell, a river in Suffolk, 92 
Oſweſtry in Shropſhire, 136 
Otley, in Yorkſhire, its romantic ſituation, 566 
Ottery, St. Mary's, in Devonſhire, 470 
Otway, Thomas, life of, $5 
Oundle, in Northamptonſhire, 195 
Ouſe, a river in Suſſex, 42 
Suffolk, 92 
— Northamptonſhire, 194 
Overbury, Sir Thomas, life of, 181 
Owen, John, life of, 678 
Sir John, life of, ib. 
Oxfordſhire, its ſituation, boundaries, extent, &c. 228 
Natural Hiſtory of, ib. 
— — Character of the inhabitants, ib. 
Topographical deſcription of, 229 
Biography of, 242 | 
Oxford, city of, 229 | I 
Colleges and Halls, 230, & cc. 
Libraries, 233 | 
———————  Phyſic Garden, 234 
Oxney, iſle of, deſcribed, 26 | 
Oyſtermouth Caſtle in Glamorganſhire, the ſeat of the duke 
of Beaufort, 660 


P 


ACK, Richardſon, Eſq. life of, 102 
Paddington, new buildings in, 334 
Paditow, in Cornwall, 503 
2 


— 
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Pain's Caſtle, antiquities of, 

Paineſwick, in Glouceſterſhire, 416 

Paiſley, its antient and preſent ſtate, 720 

its abbey deſcribed, 721 

Pancras, village of, deſcribed, 335 

Parker, Matthew, life of, 521 

Parret, a river in Somerſetihire, 437 
Parſhore, in Worceſterſhire, 158 

Patrick, Simon, life of, 536 

Peak, in Derbyſhire, Wonders of, 108 
Pearſon, Dr, John, life of, 522 

Pedlar's Acre, why fo called, 58 

Peebles, ſhire of, deſcribed, 710 . 
Peel Caſtle, in the iſle of Man, 814 

Pell, John, life of, 5 

Pembridge, in Herefordſhire, its woolen. manufactory, 145 
Pembrokeſhire, its ſituation, boundaries, extent, &c. 661 
Natural Hiſtory of, ib. 

———— Topographical deſcription of, 662 
Biography of, 665 

Pembroke, town of, deſcribed, 662 
— — its antient caſtle, ib. 


Pendennis Caftle, in Cornwall, deſcription of, 50 


Pendragon Caſtle deſcribed, 621 

Penkrich, an antient town in Staffordſhire, 118 

Penmanmawr Mountain, in Wales, deſcribed, 677 

Penn, William, life of, 343 | | 

Pennarth Caſtle in Glamorganſhire, 660 

Penriſe Caſtle, its antiquities, 660 

Penrith, its antient and preſent ſtate, 616 

Penryn, in Cornwall, 501 

antiquities in the neighbourhood of, ib. 

Pensford, in Somerſetſhire, 448 

Pentland Hills, fine proſpect from, 739 

Penzance, in Cornwall, 52 

Perrot, Sir John, life of, 665 

Perthſhire deſcribed, 772 

Perth, town of, its preſent flouriſhing ſtate, 776 

monaſtery, ib. 

murder of king James I. of Scotland in, it, 

Peter the Hermit, remarkable ſtory of, 430 

Peterborough, city of, deſcribedy 196 

Petersfield, town of, 355 e 

Petre, Sir William, life of, 481 

Petty, Sir William, life of, 361 

Petworth, a town in Suſſex, 44 

————— fine palace at, ib. 

Pevenſey, in Suſſex, 48 

Philips, John, life of, 245 | 

Norton, in Somerſetſhire, 448 

Pickering Caſtle in Yorkſhire deſcribed, 573 

Picts Wall, deſcription of, 613 

Picton Caſtle in Pembrokeſhire, 663 

Piddle, a river in Dorſetſhire, 423 

Pimble Meer, a lake in Merionethſhire, 687 

Plym, a river in Devonſhire, 467 

Plymouth, its antient and preſent ſtate, 477 

— its fine harbour and dock- yard, ib. 

Plympton, in Devonſhire, 478 | 

Pocklington, in N | 

— Gy of a bloody battle fonght in its neighbours 

hood, ib. | . 

Pocock, Edward, life of, 243 : 

Pole, Cardinal, life of, 124 

Pomfret, earl of, his fine feat 

John, life of, 219 

Pontefract, in Yorkſhire, 8 125 

Ponty-Pool, in Monmouthſhire, 150 

Poole, Dr. Matthew, life of, 581 

a town in Dorſetſhire, 430 

remarkable phœnomenon at, 431 

Poole's Hole, one of the Wonders of the Peak in Derby- 
ſhire, 110 wi 

Pope, Alexander, life of, 345 | 

Porcheſter Caſtle, in Hampſhire, 353 

Porlock, in Somerſetſhire, 457 | 

Porteus, Captain, ſome account of his life, 734, note, 

—— - — hanged by the populace at Edinburg, 735 

Portland, Ifle of, 425 5 

caſtle deſcribed, ib. 

natural PP in, ib. 

Portſmouth, town of, deſcribed, 353 

its noble dock-yard, 354 

—— — — dreadful fires in, ib. 

Potter, Dr. John, life of, 586 

Potterſberry, bloody battle fought at, 198 

Potton, in Bedfordſhire, 217 

Poultons, the ſeat of Hans Stanley, Eſq. 357 


by 


Powderſham 


Powderſham Caſtle, in Devonſhire, 469 

Powis Caſtle in Montgomeryſhire, 691 . 

Preſbyterians, ſevere treatment of during the reign of 
Charles II. 716, 717, 724, 739 

Preftein, in Radnorſhire, 66 

Preſton, in Lancaſhire, its antient and preſent ſtate, 628 

remarkable occurrences at, 629 

Preſton Pans, in Eaſt Lothian, 743 

Prideaux, Dr. Humphry, life of, 507 

Prior, Matthew, life of, 3H 

Park, the ſeat of Ralph Allen, Eſq. 447 

Prudlow Caſtle, in Northumberland, 600 

Puffin, a remarkable bird in Pembrokeſhire, 661 

Pulheli, a town in Caernarvonſnire, 677 

Purbeck, in Dorſetſhire, 431 

Putney, village of, deſcribed, 68 


. Q 


UARLES, Francis, life of, 87 
Queenborough, a town in the Iſle of Sheppey, 21 
Qu 


ce 
| ſhire, 


Queen's Ferry, 


393 

he fine ſeat in Scotland, 715 
South, 727 

North, 759 


R 


ABV Caſtle, the ſeat of the earl of Darlington, 592 
Radcliffe, Dr. John, life ot, $33 - 
— — Charles, Efq; executed for rebellion, 794 
Radcot Bridge, in Berkſhire, bloody battle fought at, 376 
Radnorſhire deſcribed, 666 
 — it mineral ſprings, ib. 
Radnor, Old and New, 667 
Ragland Caſtle in Monmouthſhire, 
Raleigh, Sir Walter, life of, 484 
Ramſay, a town in Huntiagdonthire, 189 
— — Iſland of, 66 
in the Iſle of Man, 814 
Ramfbury, a village in Wiltſhire, remarkable for its beer, 
g8 
Ramſgate in Kent, 30 
Ranelagh Gardens deſcribed, 329 
Ray, john, life of 90 | 
Rayleigh, a town in Eſſex, 82 | | 
Razor-bill, a remarkable bird peculiar to Pembrokeſhire, 
| 661 - 
Reading in Berkſhire, its ancient and preſent ſtate, 364 
Recluver, a village in Kent, its great antiquity, 31 
Redford in Nottinghamſhire, 543 | 
Reepham, a town in Norfolk, 518 
Renfrewſhire deſcribed, 719 
Renfrew, town of, 720 
Rhaider, Gwy, its remarkable cataract, 668 
Rhudland Caſtle in Flintſhire, 685 
Ribble, a river in Yorkſhire, 547 
Richmond, in Surry, town of, deſcribed, 66 
| Royal Gardens, ib. 
Park, 67 . | 
in Yorkſhire, 569 
Rickmanſworth in Hertfordſhire, 249 
Rider, Dr. Richard, life of, 5 5 
Rin in Hampſhire, 358 
Ripley in Yorkſhire, 56 - 
Rippon in Yorkſhire, 568 
Riſborough in Buckinghamſhire, 224 
Rizzio, David, murdered in Edinburgh Caſtle, 729 
Roads, liſt of, in Berkſhire, 379 0 0 „ 
—— Cambridgeſhire, 212 
—ů— Cornwall, 506 
Cumberland, 617 
Derbyſhire, 114 
—— Deyonſhire; 482 
Dorſetſhire, 433 
Durham, 594 
Eſſex, 8 
— . Herefordſhire, 145 
—— — Huntingdonſhire, 190 
— — Kent, 35 
Lancaſhire, 634 
——— — Leiceſterſhire, 168 
m———  —- Lincolnſhire, 534 
Monmouthſhire, 152 


150 


| 


nſbury, duke of, his fine ſeat near Ambreſbury in Wilt- 


e 
* 
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Norfolk, 5 20 

Northampton ſhire, 99 

Northumberland, 607 

— 544 

Oxfordſhire, 241 

—— — Rutlandfhire, 185 

——— Shropſhire, 138 

Somerſetſhire, 460 

— Staffordſhire, 123 

Suffolk, 100 

— — 3612 

Werwickbire, 179 

— — Wiltchire, 400 _. 

Worceſterſhire, 160 

Yorkſhire, 579 

in Wales, 694 

— — in Scotland, 802 

Robin Hood's Hill in Glouceſterſhire, 409 

Robins, Benjamin, life of, 465 

Robinion, Sir Thomas, deſcription of his fine ſeat at Ryok- 
N by in Vorkſhire, 570 

Rocheſter, ci of, deſcribed, 19 

Rochford in Eſſex, remarkable cuſtom there, 82 

Roche Abbey in Vorkſtüre, deſcribed, =_ 

Rockingham in Northamptonſhire, 19 

— Foreſt of, 197 

Romney, a river in Monmouthſhire, 148 

Romney Marſh, 26 

——— — Old, town of, 27 

New, ib. 

Rooke, Sir George, life of, 39 

Roſe Caſtle in Cumberland, 612 

Roſlin, its fine chapel deſcribed, 739 

its antient caſtle, 740 


_- 


Roſs, in Herefordſhire, 143 


ſhire of, deſcribed, 799 
Rowe, Sir Thomas, life of, 87 
Nicholas, life of, 219 

his epitaph, 220 

———- Mrs, Elizabeth, life of, 453 
Rowell in Northamptonſhire, 197 
Royſton in Cambridgeſhire, 210 
Roxburgh, ſhire of, deſcribed, 708 
— in Warwickſhire, 175 
Rugeley in Staffordſhire, 121 

Rumford in Eſſex, 81 

Rumſey in Hampſhire, 357 


| Runne Mead in Surry, 64 


Ruſhworth, John, life of, 608 


Ruſſel, John, life of, 434 


Rutherford, Samuel, lite of, 719 
Ruthin, antiquities in its neigbourhood, 681 
Rutlandſture, its ſituation, — extent, c. 183 
Natural Hiſtory of, 18 

Character of the inhabitants, ib. 
Topographical deſcription of, ib. 

Biography of, 186 | 
Rye, a village in Hertfordſhire, famous for a conſpiracy 
known by the name of the Rye Houſe Plot, 255 
— in Suſſex, 49 

Ryegate in Surry, 61 
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ACKVILLE, Thomas, life of, 54 
Sage, Dr. John, life of, 800 

Saliſbury, its antient and preſent ſtate, 383 
Plain, deſcription of, 389 
Saltaſh in Cornwall, 494 
Saltfleet in Lincolnſhire, 531 
Salt Springs, 118 
Saltwood Caſtle in Kent, 27 
Sampſon, iſland of, deſcribed, 836 
Sancroff, William, life of,. 102 
Sandy, a village in Bedfordſhire, antiquities found at, 217 
Sanderſon, Robert life of, 581 
Sandham Caſtle, in the Iſle of Wight, 818 
Sandwich, town of, 29 | 
— — remarkable antiquities in, 30 
Sandys, Edward, life of, 63 
Sark. or Serk, iſland of, deferibed, 828 
Sauchie, the fine ſeat of lord Cathcart, 761 
Savernach Foreft, in Wiltſhire, 399 
Saxmundham, in Suffolk, 96 
Scarborough, its romantic ſituation, 572 
Spa waters deſcribed, ib. 


Scarborough, 


1 


Scarborough, account of a remarkable phœnomenon, 572 
Scilly, iſland of, deſeribed, 831 
—— antiquities in, 834 
Scone, remarkable for being the place were the Scottiſh 
kings were crowned, 775 
Scotland, antient ſtate of, 697 
ſituation, extent, &c. 699 
Natural Hiſtory of, 700 
General View of the inhabitants of, 701 
ſtate of religion in, 702 
ſtrength, manufactures and commerce, 705 
Scott, Dr. John, life of, 403 
Scrivelby-Hall in Lincolnſhire, the antient ſeat of the Dy- 
mocks; 531 | 
Seaford, a town in dex, 47 
Seeching in Norfolk, 515 
Seiont, a river in Caernarvonſhire, 674 
Selby in Yorkſhire, 556 
Selden, John, life of 54 
' Selkirkſhire deſcribed, 710 
Sevenoke, in Kent, 32 
Severn, a river in Shropſhire, 126 
a nver in Montgomeryſhire, 691 
Shadwell, Thomas, life of, 523 
Shaftſbury, its antient and preſent ſtate, 427 
Shakeſpear, William, life of, 180 
Sharpe, Dr. James, cruelly murdered near St. Andrew's, 757 
Sheerneſs, 21 
Sheffield, in Yorkſhire, 563 
Shefford, in Bedfordſhire, 217 
Sheldon, Gilbert, life of, 462 
Shepperton, antiquities found at, 334 
Sheppey, iſle of, 21 
Shenſtone, William, life of, 141 
Sherborne in Dorſetſhire, 427 
Sherlock, Dr. William, life of, 71 
— — Dr. Thomas, life of, 345 
Sherwood Foreſt in Nottinghamthire, 538 
Shetland Iſlands deſcribed, 805 
Shipton upon Stour, 158 
Mallet in Somerſetſhire, 449 
Shirley, James, life of, 54 
Shovel, Sir Cloudeſley, life of, 5 23 
Shrewſbury, its antient and preſent ſtate, 127 
—-— bloody battle fought near it, ib. 
Shropſhire, its ſituation, boundaries, extent, diviſions, &c, 126 
— Natural Hiſtory of, ib. 
Character of the inhabitants, 127 
Topographical deſcription of, ib. 
Biography of, 139 
Sidmouth, in Dorſetſhire, 469 
Sidney, Sir Philip, life of, 36 
Sion- Houſe, the ſeat of the duke of Northumberland, 330 
| Sittingbourne, in Kent, 33 
Skie, or Sky, iſland of, 811 
Sleaford, a town in Lincolnſhire, 528 
Smallbridge, Dr. George, life of, 124 
Smith, Dog, a remarkable beggar, account of, 60 
w=— — Sir Thomas, _— of, 88 
— George, life of, 
John, life of, 1 
——I]oſeph, life of, ib. 


Snetſham, a town in Norfolk, 5 16 


ne ſeat at, belonging to Nicholas Styleman, Eſq. 


ib. 
Snowdon, a lofty mountain in Wales, deſcribed, 674. 
Snowfleet, a bird peculiar to Caithneſsſhire, 786 
Sour, or Soure, a river in Leiceſterſhire, 163 
Sodbury in Glouceſterſhire, 417 
Soham in the Iſle of Ely, 210 
Somers, John, life of, 162 
Somerſetſhire, its ſituation, boundaries, extent, &c. 436 
Natural Hiſtory of, 437 
Character of the inhabitants, 438 
Topographical deſcription of, 439 
Biography of, 461 
Somerton, a town in Somerſetſhire, 454 
—— Cattle in Lincolnſhire, 527 
South, Dr. Robert, life of, 342 
Southam in Warwickſhire, 178 
Southampton, its antient and preſent ſtate, 35 1 
South Moulton in Devonſhire, 472 
South Sea Caſtle in Hampſhire, 353 
Southwark, Borough of, deſcribed, 324 
Southwell in Nottinghamſhire, 541 
Southwold in Suffolk, 96 
dreadful fire at, ih. 


Sow, a river in Staffordſhire, 115 
80 


D 


x 


Spalding in Lincolnſhire, 529 

Speed. John, life of; 643 

Spelman, Sir Henry, life of, 5 22 

Spencer. Edmund, life of, 339 s 

Spey, a river in Scotland, 789 

Spilſby in Lincolnſhire, $31 | 

Spot, a village in Haddingtonſhire, account of a remarkable 
murder committed at, 741 

Spotſwood, John. life of, 567 

Sprat, Thomas, life of, 482 

Staffordſhire, its ſituation, boundaries, extent, &c. 115 

— — Natural Hiſtory of, ib. 

Character of the inhabitants, 116 

ä Topographical deſcription of, ib. 

Biography of, 123 

Stafford, town of, 116 

Staines, in Middleſex, 334 

Stalbridge, in Dorſetſhire, 427 

Stamford; in Lincolnſhire, its antient and preſent ſtate, 529 

Standon, in Hertſordſhire, 25 

Stanley, St. Leonard, in Glouceſterſhire, 416 

Stanſtead, the ſeat of the earl of Halifax, 44 

Star Caſtle, deſeription of, 8 33 

Starflour Abbey in Cardiganſhire, 651 | 

Steele, Sir Richard, his remarkable ſtratagem to obtain be- 
ing elected member for Stockbridge in Hamp- 
ſhire, 357 

Sterne, Dr. Richard, life of, 545 

Stevenage, in Hertfordſhire, 254 

Stewart, James, (natural ſon of James V.) ſhot by James 
Hamilton, Eſq. 726 

— — Henry, earl ot Darnley, treacherouſly murdered, 


733 
Steyning, a town in Suſſex, 46 
Stillingfleet, Edward, life of, 435 
Stirlingſhire, deſcribed, 762 
Stirling Bridge, ib. 
town of, ib. 
Stockbridge, in Hampſhire, 457 
Stockton, in the biſhoptic of " FT 592 
Stonar, a village in Kent, remarkable 17 being the burial- 
place of the Britiſh king Vortimer, 31 
Stonehaven, town of, 77 
Stanehenge in Wiltſhire, deſcribed, 392 
Stoney-Stratford in Buckinghamſhire, 223 
Stort, a river in Hertfordſhire, 246 
Stortford, Biſhop, in ditto, a5 5 
Stour, a river in Kent, 14 
— in Eſſex, 73 
—— in Worceſterſhire, 154 
Stourbridge, town of, 156 
— Fair, deſcription of, 209 
Stourton Park, in Wiltſhire, the fine feat of Mr. Hoare, 


394 
Stow on the Would, in Glouceſterſhire, 414 
Stowe, the fine ſeat of earl Temple, 221 
Stowey in Somerſetſhire, 448 
Stow- Market in Suffolk, 94 
Strange, Mr. remarkable ſtory of, 474 
Stratford on Avon, in Warwickſhire, 178 
account of a jubilee performed there, ib. 
Stratford, in Eſſex, 80 
Strathearne valley of, deſcribed, 772 
Stratton in Cornwall, 504 
Strawberry-Hill, the ſeat of the Hon, Mr. Walpole, 331 
Streather, Robert, life of, 609 
Stroud, in Kent, deſcription of, 20 
— — in Glouceſterſhire, 416 
—— — a riveer in ditto, 406 
Strype, John, life of, 342 i 
Sturminſter in Dorſetſhire, 427 
Sudbury in Suffolk, 98 
Sudley Caſtle in Glouceſterſhire, 410 | 
Suffolk, its fituation, boundaries, extent, &c. 91 
Natural Hiſtory of, 92 
Topographical deſcription of, ib, 
Biography of, 100 
Sunderland, its preſent flouriſhing ſtate, 5g1 : 
Sunning-hill in Berkſhire, remarkable tor its mineral wa- 
ters, 372 L 
Surry, county of, its ſituation, boundaries, &c. 56 
Natural Hiſtory of, ib. 
Topographical deſcription of, 57 
————— b1ography of, 69 
Suſſex, its ſituation, boundaries, extent, &c. 41 
Natural Hiſtory of, ib. 
W deſcription of, 42 
— — — Bio ra h 0 
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Sutherlandſhire deſcribed, 799 


Sutton-Coſfield in Warwickſhire, 176 


— Thomas, Eſq. life of, 535 
Swaffham, in Norfolk, 515 
Swale, a river in Yorkſhire, 547 
Swanſea, town of, deſcribed, 659 
Caſtle, 660 
Swift, a river in Leiceſterſhire, 163 
Swindon, in Wiltſhire, 398 
Swinley-lodge, in Berkſhire, 372 | 
Swinton, in Yorkſhire, remarkable incident at, 569 

the ſeat of Mr. Danby deſcribed, ib. 
Sydenham, Dr. Thomas, life of, 435 
Sylcheſter in Hampſhire, remarkable antiquities at, 356 


T 
ADCASTER, its antient and preſent ſtate, 554 


Tamar, a river in Devonſhire, 467 

a river in Cornwall, 491 

Tame, 2 river in Staffordſhire, 115 

Tamworth, its antient and preſent ſtate, 117 

Tarmacan, a bird peculiar to Scotland, 701 

Tarnaway Caſtle, deſcription of, 790 

Tatterſhall in Lincolnſhire, 530 

Tau, a river in Devonſhire, 467 

Taunton in Somerſetſhire, 456 

Vale of, 457 

Taverner, Richard, life of, 521 

Taviſtock, in Devonſhire, 475 

its antient abbey deſcribed, 476 

Taylor, Jeremy, life of, 213 

Taymouth, 773 

Tees, a river in Yorkſhire, 547 

Temd, a river in Shropſhire, 126 

Temple Newſham, in Yorkſhire, the ſeat of lord Irwin, 556 

Tenbury, in Worcelterſhire, 158 

Tenby, in Pembrokeſhire, 662 

Tenniſon, Dr. Thomas, life of, 213 

Tenterden, in Kent, its antiquity, &c. 26 

Teſt, a river in Hampſhire, 348 

Tetbury, in Glouceſterſhire, 417 

Tewkibury, towa of, deſcribed, 409 

battle of, ib. 

Thame, in Oxfordihire, 240 

Thames River, deſcription of, 15 

Thanet, iſle of, 30 

Thaxted, in Eſſex, 78 

Theobalds, antient palace of, 248 

Thetford, its antient and prefent tate, 514 

Thirlewall Caſtle in Northumberland, 601 

Thirſk, in Vorkſhire, 568 

Thompſon, James, life of, 711 

Thornbury, in Glouceſterſhire, 417 

Cattle, 418 

Thorndon-Hill, in Eſſex, beautiful proſpe&s from, 81 

Thornhill, Sir James, life of, 436 

Thrapſton, in Northamptonſhire, 195 

Thurloe, John, Eſq. life of, 90 

Tidewell, in Derbyſhire, 108 

Tilbury, town and fort, 83 

Tillotſon, Dr. John, life of, 582 

Tindal, Dr. Matthew, life of, 483 

Tinmouth Caſtle and Priory, 599 

Tintern Abbey in Monmouthihire, 151 

Tiverton, in Devonſhire, 471 

Tong Caltle, in Shropſhire, 130 

Topſham, in Devonſhure, 469 

. mn; in ditto, 472 

Tottenham High Croſs, 337 

Totneſs in Devonſhire, its antient and preſent ſtate, 479 

diſtinguiſhed loyalty of the people, ib 

Towceſter, in Northamptonſhire, 198 

Towridge, a river in Devonſhire, 467 

Towton, a village in Yorkſhire, account of a bloody battle 
fought near it, 554 

Trapp, Dr. Joſeph, life of, 422 

Tregony, in Cornwall, = 

Trent, a river in Staffordſhire, 11 5 

Tre'r Druw, in Angleſea, remarkable antiquities at, 672 

Treſcaw, iſland of, 835 

Tring, in Hertfordſhire, 252 : 

account of a tragical event there, 253 


Trowbridge, in Wiltſhire, 395 

Truro, in Cornwall, 500 

Tuddington, in Bedtordſhire, 216 

Tunbridge, town of, deſcribed, 25 
1 


E X. 


Tunbridge, account of its wells, 25 
Tutbury, its antient caſtle and abbey, 120 
remarkable cuſtom there, ib. 
Tuxford, in Nottinghamſhire, 542 
Tweed, River, deſcribed, 706 


| Twickenham, a beautiful village in Middleſex, 331 


Tydwal, iſland of, 677 
Tyler, Wat, account of an inſurrection raiſed by him in 
'Kent, 22 | 


U 


PNOR Caſtle, in Kent, deſcribed, 20 
Uppingham, in Rutlandfhire, 185 
Upton, a town in Worceſterſhire, 158 
Houſe in Eſſex, 80 
Ure, a river in Yorkſhire, 547 
Uſk, a river in Monmouthſhire, 148 
town of, 150 
Uttoxeter, in Staffurdihire, 120 
Uxbridge, in Middleſex, 234 


V 


—— the Wergins, two large ſtones ſuddenly re- 
moved from it to a conſiderable diſtance, 143 
Vanbrugh, Sir John, life of, 643 : 


Vauxhall Gardens deſcribed, 58 


Velay, iſland of, 810 

Ver, ariver in Hertfordſhire, 246 

Vernon, William, life of, 125 

Villiers, — — Buckingham, life of, 170 
— remarkable ſtory relating to him, ib. 
cc 

— = (South) ib. 


W 


Weiner in Cornwall, 504 
Wainfleet, in Lincolnſhire, 531 
Wake, Dr. William, life of, 435 
Wakefield, its antient and — 2 ſtate, 564 
—— Lodge, the ſeat of the duke of Grafton, 198 

Wales, Principality of, 645 
———- General introduction to, ib. 
Wallace, Sir William, life of, 718 
Waller, Edmund, life of, 182 
Wallingford, in Berkſhire, 377 
— John, lite of, 38 
Wallſell, in Staffordſhire, remarkable 
Walſingham, in Norfolk, 517 8 
Sir Francis, life of, 37 
Waltham on the Would, in Leiceſterſhire, 163 
Abbe; deſcription of, 248 

, antiquity of 
Walthamſtow, rd Aer & - 4 
Walton on Thames, its curious bridge, 65 
Dr. Brian, life of, 609 
kar » river in Surry, 57 
Wandidyke, an antient fortification in Wiltſhi 
Wanley, iſland of, 628 "Ys 3 
Wanſtead Houſe, the ſeat of lord Tilney, 80 
Wantage, in Berkſhire, 376 
Warwickſhire, its ſituation, boundaries, extent, &c. 172 
Natural Hiſtory of, ib. 
Character of the inhabitants, 173 
Topographical deſcription of, ib. 
—— Biography of, 180 7 
Warwick, town of, its antient and preſent ſtate, 173 
Guy, earl of, his great valour, ib. note. 
Ware, town of, deſcribed, 247 
Wareham, in Dorſetſhire, 430 
Warkworth Caſtle in Northumberland, 602 
Warminſter, in Wiltſhire, 394 
Warrington, its preſent flouriſhing ſtate, 631 
——— Curious piece of antiquity found at, ib, 
Watchet, in Somerſetſhire, 459 
Water Fowl, methods of taking them in Lincolnſhire, 


2 
Watford, 2 lerifordſhire, 249 
Watlington, in Oxfordſhire, 240 
Watton, in Norfolk, 513 
Waveney, a river in Norfolk, 510 
Weatherby, in Yorkſhire, 55 3 
Webley Caſtle, in Glamorganſhire, 660 

Wedding- 


OE D 


Wedding-Well, one of the Wonders of the Peak in Derby- 
ſhire, 110 

Wedon, in Northamptonſhire, antiquities at, 198 _ 

Wednesfield, a village in Staffordſhire, remarkable battle 
fought - there between the Danes and Edward the 
Elder, 118 

Welch Pool, its preſent flouriſhing ſtate, 691 

Weldon, in Northamptonſhire, 197, 

Welland, ariver in Leiceſterſhire, 163 

Wellingborough, in Northamptonthire, 195 

Wellington, in Shropſhire, 129 

in Somerſetthire, 457 

Wells, in Norfolk, 517 

a in Somerſetſhire, 449 

Wem, in Shropſhire, 136 

Wendover, in ea, 224 

Wenlock, in Shropſhire, 130 OED 

Wentworth-Houſe, the ſeat of the marquis of Rockingham, 

62 

| Talile, the ſeat of the earl of Strafford, 564. 

Weobley, in Herefordſhire, 144 

Weſtbury, in Wiltſhire, 394 

Weſterham, in Kent, 33 

Weſtminſter, city of, 291 


government of, ib. | , 


public buildings in, ib. 
„ abbey, particular deſcription of, 294 
- ſuburbs of, deſcribed, 315 
Weſtmoreland, its fituation, boundaries, extent, &. 615 
— Natural Hiftory of, ib. 
Character of the inhabitants, 620 
— Topographical deſcription of, ib. 
—— Biography of, 623 
Wey, a river in Surry, 56 
Weybridge, town of, 65 
Weyhill, remarkable ſheep fair at, 357 
Weymouth, in Dorſetſhire, 424 
Wharfe, a river in Yorkſhire, 
Wheat-ear, a remarkable bird peculiar to Suſſex, 42 
Wheeler, a river in Flintſhire, 68 | 
Whichcote, Dr. Benjamin, life of, 139 
Whichnor, in Staffordſhire, ſingular cuſtom there, 121 
Whiſton, William, life of, 171 _ 
Whitby, in Yorkſhire, 571 3 
— Caſtle in Cumberland, 613 
Whitchurch, in Shropſhire, 137 
— in Hampſhire, 356 
Whitcleaf Croſs, in Buckinghamſhire, 22 
Whitehaven, its preſent flouriſhing ſtate, 615 
White Hart Foreſt in Dorſetſhire, 42 
White Horſe Hill, in Berkſhire, Jefcription of, 375 
— ale of, Þ. | | 
antiquities in the neighbourhood of, ib. 
Whitney, in Oxfordſhire, 238 | 
Wicklifte, Dr. John, life of, 608 
Wickware, in Glouceſterſhire, 417 
Widdrington Caſtle, in Northumberland, 602 _ 
Wier, Charles Hope, his fine ſeat deſcribed, 727 


Wigan, in Lancaſhire, its preſent flouriſhing ſtate, 629 = 


Wight, iſle of, 815 

Wigton, antiquity of, 614. 

Wigtown, ſhire of, 716 

Wilkins, John, life of, 200 

William of Wickham, life of, 361 

Willey, a river in Wiltſhire, 383 

Willis, Thomas, life of, 402 

Wilmot, John, earl of Rocheſter, life of, 244 
Wilton, town of, 386 

— — Houſe, the ſeat of the earl of Pembrok, ib. 
Wiltſhire, its ſituation, boundaries, extent, &c. 382 
Natural Hiſtory of, ib. ; 
— — Character of the inhabitants, 383 
Topographical deſcription of, ib. 


—— Biography of, 40 


1 
Winandeer-Meer, a beautiful lake in Weſtmoreland, 622 
Winborn, in Dorſetſhirèe, 429 


Winchcomb, in Derſetſhire, 410 


E 


Winchelſea; Old and new town, 49 

| earl of, his fine ſeat deſcribed, 185 
Wincheſter, antiquities of, 348 

its public buildings deſcribed, 349 
palace, 351 | 

Windſor, town of; 366 | 

- — Caſtle deſcribed, ib. 

— Great Park, 371 

Winſlow, in Buckinghamſhire, 214 

Wiuſter, a town in Derbyſhire, 107 
Wiſbeach, in Cambridgeſhire; 211 
Witham, in Eſſex, its pleaſant ſituation; 76 
Mivelſcomb, in Somerſetſhire, 451 

Woking, in Surry, 64 

Wokingham, or Ockingham, in Berkſhire, 372 
Wolverhampton, its hardware manufactories, 117 
Wooburn, in Bedfordſhire, town of, 215 
Abbey deſcribed, ib. 

— —— Park; 216 

Woodbridge, in Suffolk, gg 

Woodlark, Robert, life of, 609 

Woodſtock, in Oxfordſhire, 234 

Woolaſton, William. life of, 124 

Woolſey, Thomas, life of, 100 

Woolwich, town of, deſcribed, 23 
Wooton-Baſſet, in Wiltſhire, 398 


Worceſterſhire, its ſituation, boundaries, extent, &c. 153 


— Natural Hiſtory of, 154 

— Character of the inhabitants, ib. 
Topographical deſcription of, ib. 

————— Biography of, 161 

Worceſter, city of, 1ts antient and preſent ſtate, 154 

remarkable battle at, ib. 

Workſop, in Nottinghamſhire, 542 


Workſworth, in Derbyſhire, 106 

Wotton. Under-Edge, in Gloucelterſhire, 417 
Sir Henry, life of, 37 

Wreke, a river in Leiceſterſhire, 163 
Wrekin, a lofty mountain in Shropſhire, 129 
Wren, Sir Chriſtopher, life of, 402 

Wrelt, the ſeat of the earl of Hardwicke, 217 
Wrexham, its preſent flouriſhing ſtate, 681 
Wrington, in Somerſetſhire, 451 

Wrotham, in Kent, 32 

Wroxeter, remarkable antiquities at, 129 
Wycherley, William, life of, 139 

Wye, a town in Kent, 32 

—— —— a71ver in Herefordſhire, 142 
Wymondham, in Norfolk, 513 


Y 
ARE, a riyer in Norfolk, 510 


Yarmouth, its antient and preſent ſtate, 512 

its great herring fiſhery, 1b, 

in the Iſle of Wight, 817 

Yarum, a town in Yorkſhire, 571 

Yaxley, in Huntingdonſhire, . 

Yellow Mountains in Wales, deſcription of, 667 

Yeovil, in Somerſetſhire, 454 

Yeſter, the ſeat of the marquis of Tweedale, 741 

Yorkſhire, its ſituation, boundaries, extent, &c. 5.46 
Natural Hiſtory of, ib. 

— — Mineral ſprings in, 548 

Manner of agriculture, ib. 

Character of the inhabitants, 549 

Topographical deſcription of, b. 

—— Biography of, 580 

York, city of, its antient ſtate, $49 

— —— cathedral and other publi 

Caſtle deſcribed, 552 

— Buildings, 292 

Yorke, Philip, life of, 40 

Young, Dr. Edward, life of, 362 

Vrvon, a river in Brecknockſhire, 647 


DIRECTIONY 


Manor, the ſeat of the duke of Norfolk, ib. 


c buildings, 551 
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RONTISPIECE to face the Title 
of Great Britain | 
David Garrick, Eſq. at Hampton 
Caſtle Howard in Yorkſhire 
The ſeat of Admiral Kep 
Wilton-Houſe, the ſeat of the Earl of Pembroke 386 
Matlock Bath, in Derbyſhire 
View of St. Pancras Church 
St. Michael's Mount in Cornwall 
View of the City of Hereford 
View of Luml 
View of Mount Edgecumbe 
Stirling Caſtle in Scotland 
View of the City of Ely 
View of the Town of St. Hill 
Ruins of Leſtwithiel Palace in 
Chepſtow Caftle in Monmouthſhire 
View of the City of York 
The duke of Devonſhire's ſeat at Chiſwick 
View of — Dropping Well at Knareſborough in 
Yorkſhire 


, near Bagſhot 
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View of Shrewſbury 
View of the Leaſowes in Shropſhire 
View of the ſeat of lord Hawke 

View of Inverneſs in Scotland 
Wentworth-Houſe in Yorkſhire 
View of the Cataract on the river Teeſe 

View of the iſland in the garden of — 

View of the Caſcade near Matlock Bath 


View of the City of Worceſter 
— of Windſor Caſtle 
View of the Stairs at York Buildings —— 
View of Eaton College | 
View of Rocheſter Badge 
Ruins of Glaſtonbury Abbey 
View of the Ci 
View of Portſmou 
View of Hornſ 
Antient View of St. James's, 
View of Dunſtable Priory 
View of Newcaſtle upon Tyne 
View of the Caſſina in Chiſwick Gardens 
View of the City of Carliſle 
View of Birmingham 
View of Norwich Caſtle 
View of Twickenham 
iew of London from Greenwich Park 
Porcheſter Caſtle in Hampſhire 
Haddon Hall in Derbyſhire 
Lambeth Palace 
View of the City of Exeter 
St. Vincent's Rocks, 
Newſtead Abbey in Nottinghamſhire —— 
View of Dinas Bran Caſtle 
's Church, &c. in Oxford 
the city of Glouceſter 
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Weſtminſter, &c. 
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DIRECTIONS to the BINDER for placing the CUTS. 
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Ludlow Caſtle in Shropſhire — I - 
Chatſworth Houſe in Derbyſhire — 108 
City of Lincoln — — 526 
ew College, Chappel, &c. at Oxford 230 
Ditchley, the ſeat of the earl of Litchfield 237 
Queen Emma proving her innocence — 348 
View of Nottingham — 538 
View of Colcheſter — — 74 
View of Leiceſter — — 163 
View of Lancafter — — 627 
View of the City of Glaſgow — 71 
View of — — — 66 
Tinmouth Caſtle and Pri —— | 
Loch-Ranza Bay in Scotland — — 
View of Mount Grace Mon — 571 
| as = Deptford — — 224 
iefden-Houie in Buckinghamſhire — 22 
Bartlow Hills in Eſſex — — 78 
View of the Cavern called the Devil's Arſe in the 
Peake, in Derbyſhire — 111 
View of Iſleworth _ — 331 
New Aberdeen — — 780 


View of the Columns near Shag's Cave in Scotland 8 10 
Combat between Edmund Ironſide and Canute the 


Great — Is 78 
View of the city of Cheſter — 638 
Caſcade in Windſor Park — 371 
View of Putney and Fulham — 329 
View of Caſtle Urquhart in Scotland — 5796 
View of White Horſe Hill in Berkſhi — 476 
Upton Houſe in Eſſex — — 80 
View of the city of Chicheſter — 
View of Guildford in Surry — 83 
View of Cambridge — — 203 
View of the City of Edinburgh — — 72 
Edward the Martyr ſtabbed by order of his ſtep- 
mother Elfrida — — 432 
View of Greenwich — — 23 
f View of Clare Hall, &c. Cambridge — 204 
St. Edmund's Bury Abbey . 
f View of the ſeat of Joſeph Melliſh, Eſg. 336 
View of the City of Canterbury 1 
1855. of the City of Bath — 442 
Stonehenge in Wiltſhire — — 392 
— of Scarborough in Yorkſhire — 172 
View of the city of Saliſbury — — 3384 
View of Plymouth — — 477 
View of the City of Briſtol — 439 
4 Tintern Abbey in Monmouthſhire — 151 
St. Paul's Cathedral — — 284 
View of Liverpool — — 630 
Caſtle and Bridge of Haverford-Weſt in em- 
brokeſhire — — — 662 


Hawarden Caſtle in Flintſhire — 684 
Map of the Roads in England, cc. 35 


N. B. The Binder is pARTIcuLARLY deſired 


To beat the Work before he places the Cuts, in order to prevent the Letter -Preſs from 
ſetting oft;Sifilig.Engravings. | 
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